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„  PUBLISHED    BY     ' 

JJIOS.  G.NEWMAN  a>  SON, 

7      CHicAao,  ILL.    •  '■ 


ISEued  Weekly  at 

923  and  925    WEST   MADISON  -  STREET, 

At  One  Dollar  a,  Year. 


Kew  Subscriptions  can  commence  at  any  time. 
Single  Copies  Fine  Cents  each. 


Georpe  Neighbour  &  Sons,  149  Repent  St.,  London, 
£n;:laua,  are  our  authorized  Agents  for  Europe. 


Entereil  at  P.O.  as  Second-class  matter. 


ADTERXISIIVCt    RAXES. 

20  cents  per  line  of  Space,  eacli  insertion. 

No  Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00 


"A  line  of  this  type  will  admit  about  eight  words. 
ONE  INCH  will  contain  TWELVE  lines. 


Editorial  Notices,  50  cents  per  line. 
Special  Notices,  30  cents  per  line. 


Transient  Advertisements  must  be  paid  for 
IN  ADVANCE. 


DISCOUiVTS.— On  10  lines,  or  more.  4  timep. 
in  ■#  cent.;  8  times,  Ui  f  cent. ;  i:i  times,  ao  V 
cent. ;  26  times,  3u  V  cent.;  52  times,  4o  V  cent. 

On  20  lines,  or  more,  4  times.  l.">  per  cent ;  8 
times.  20  V  cent. ;  13  times.  25  ^  cent. ;  *«  limes, 
40  V  cent. ;  52  times,  5u  ^  cent. 

On  30  linos,  or  more,  4  times,  20  p<>r  cent ;  8 
times,  25  1?  cent. ;  13  times,  .in  %'*  cent;  26  times, 
so  ^  cent.;  52  times, 6u  V  cent. 


On  larger  Advertisements  discounts  wii; 
be  stated,  on  aPi-Ucation. 


Topics  Presented  in  TMs  Nmlier. 

Apicultu  ral  Patents 

Bee-Cellar  Ventilators,  etc 

Bees  Did  Fairly  Well 

Bee-Keepers'  Union 

Beo-Keeping  in  Alabama 

Bee-Sting  Kills  a  Lady 

Biographical— Prof .  A.J.  Cook 

Blessings  of  a  Poor  Season 

Contraction  of  the  Brood-Nest 

Crossing  Races  of  Bees 

Experience  with  Bees,  etc 

Experiments 

Feeding  and  Uniting  Colonies 

Fine  Fall  for  Bees 

Fine  Weather  for  Bees  

Flowers  that  Bloom  but  have  no  Nectar  . . . 

Good  Prospects  for  1S89 

Lessons  of  the  Past  Season 

Letter  box  (as  Indicated  below) 

N.  W.  Aflierbaugli, 

W.  H.  Andrews, 

A.  C.  Balch. 

John  Boolli, 

J.  E.  Brooks, 

Edwin  Bump. 

George  Eidemiller, 

A.  J.  Fisher, 

Louis  Gerhart, 

W.  H.  Graves, 

1.  J.  Heaton, 

Melissa— How  Far  Bees  Fly 

Michigan  State  Convention  Keport 

New  Bee-Books 

New  Year  Greetings 

Not  a  Pound  of  Honey 

No  Snow  Yet.  etc 

Open-Side  Sections 

Packing  Hives  with  Sawdust 

Prevention  of  Swarming 

Producing  Extracted  Honey 

Prospects  for  White  Clover 

Heading  Bee-Literature  in  Winter. 

Itearlng  Brood  in  December 

Keport  for  1888 

Kesults  of  the  Season 

Reversing  Brood-Combs 

Scientiflc  Legerdemain 

Scraping  Propolis  from  Sections . . . 

Season  of  1888  in  Maine 

Stands  at  the  Head 

Swarming-Out,  etc 

Uniting  Colonies,  etc 

Ups  and  Downs  of  Bee-Culture 

Upward  Ventilation  in  Uives 

Use  of  Honey-Boards 

Who  Keeps  Bees  ? 

Width  of  Top-Bars— Honey-Boards 
Willing  to  Try  Again 


Samuel  King.  Jr., 
G.  K.  T.  Kyber, 
R.  A.  Rosser, 
George  Shater. 
Alex.  Sherington, 
C.  Theilmanii, 
S.  L.  Watkins, 
N.  M.  Woodman, 
Wm.  C.  Wolcoti, 
W.  T.  Zink. 
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OurClnb  Rales  are:  SI. 00  fortwocnpies 

(tn  thfi  same  ()r  dilferent  nost-ortices);  auU  lor 
THREE  or  more  cop iea,  90  cents  each. 

The  Bee  Journal  is  sent  to  subscribers 
until  an  explicit  order  ia  received  by  the 
publishers  lor  its  discontiniiance,  anu  the 
payment  of  all  arrearages  is  made. 

Sample  C'o5>ies  of  the  Bee  JornxAL  will  be 

eetit  I-'TIEIO  upon  application.  Anyone  cettinKUp 
acliih,  can  hiivo  Sample  Copies  sent  to  those  tney 
desire  to  intorvlew.  by  Ben'linc  the  nanieft  to  thia 
office  ;  or  we  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 

Foreiacn  Postage.— To  mi  countries  in  the 
Universal  Postal  Union.  50  cents  extra.  To  all 
countries  NOT  ill  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
$1.00  more  than  the  subscription  price. 

Ho^v  to  SoikI  rHoney.— Remit  by  Express, 
PostM)ffic(>  M<iney  Order,  or  Hank  Draft  on  New 
York  or  Chicago.  If  none  of  tlie^io  can  bo  had 
Re;;ister  your  Letter,  affixing  stamps  both  for 
postage  and  registrv,  and  take  a  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  thus,  iS  AT  OUU  UlSK  ;  otherwise 
it  is  not.  Do  not  send  Cheeks  on  hcical  Banks, 
for  they  cost  ns  25  cents  each,  at  the  Banks,  here, 
to  Ret  them  cashed. 

lYIake  all  Money  OrderH  Payable  at 
<:liicay:o,  Ills.— Some  postmasters  in  the 
country  "insist  on  making  such  payable  atsome 
sub-station  of  Chicago,  but  we  want  them  drawn 
on  the  main  office. 

Postage  Stamps  of  any  dcnominfttion  may 
be  sent  lor  any  fraction  of  a  dollar;  or  where 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  obtained,  stamps  for 
any  amount  may  be  sent. 

Sabscription  Credits.  —  The  receipt  for 
money  sent  us  will  be  given  on  the  address-label 
of  every  paper.  If  not  given  within  two  weeks 
after  sen-iing  the  money,  write  to  us.  for  there 
must  be  somethine  wrong.  Do  notwiiit  months 
or  years,  and  then  claim  a  miBtake.  The 
subscription  is  paid  to  the  END  OF  THE 
MONTH  indicated  on  the  wrnpper-label.  This 
is  a  continual  statement  of  account. 

We  will  take  Canadian  paper  money  for 

subscription  or  books-,  and  Canadian  postage 
Stamps  may  be  sent  for  fractions  of  a  dollar. 

Do  not  Write  anything  for  publication  on 

the  same  pheet  of  paper  with  business  matters, 
unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without  interfcrme 
with  either  part  of  the  letter.  Both  may  be  sent 
in  one  envelope,  but  must  be  on  separate  pieces 
of  paper. 

Never  Send  Silver  in  letters.    It  will  weai* 

holes  in  the  envelope,  or  may  be  stolen. 

Emerson  Binders,  made  especially  for  the 
AMEHiCANBER  JoTRNAL.are  lettered  in  ROld 
on  the  back,  and  make  a  very  convenient  way  of 
preserving  the  Bee  JotTRNALas  fast  as  received. 
They  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  ff.ir  t;o  cents  each. 
They  cannot  be  sent  by  mail  to  Canada. 

liOMt  N«mbers.—We  carefully  mail  the  Bee 
JotTK.VAL  to  every  subscriber,  but  should  any  be 
lost  in  tlie  mails,  we  will  clieerfully  replace  them 
if  notiflod  before  all  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Always  Give  the  Name  of  the  Post-OCfice 

to  which  your  paper  Is  addressed.  Vour  name 
cannot  be  found  on  our  J^ist,  unless  this  is  done. 

IVeivill  Present  a  Binder   for   the    Rkr 

.ToiTRNAL.  to  any  one  sending  three  subs<Tiptions 
to  the  Bee  Jouknai.— with  $3.00— direct  to  us. 

AdvertiAciuents  for  the  next  Bee  Joctrnai, 
must  reach  (his  office. by  the  Saturday  of  the 
previous  week. 


Tmrn  m-mmmiQmn  be®  soismnmjL. 
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Bee  Books 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Tliomas  G.  Newman  &  Son 

925  West  Madison  St., 

CHICAGO,  lliLINOlS. 


Rates  to  Bealers.— On  10  or  more  copies, 
9.0  per  cent,  discount,  including:  postage;  or 
if  the  dealer  pays  the  transportation,  40  per 
cent,  discount  will  be  given. 

■  Bees  and  Honey,  or  Manajreraenl  of  an 
Apjary  for  Pleasure  and  Profit,  by  Tpomas  G. 
Newman  — 220  profusely -illustrated  pagres. 
bound  in  cloth.  Price,  sinple  copy,  $1.00. 
2  copies,  $1.80.  3  copies,  $2.55.  5  copies, 
$4.00.    10  copies,  $7.50. 

Blenen    Kultnr  ;—  oder  Erfola;relclie 

Behandlunsrder  Bienen.by  Thos.G.  Nf.wman. 
—This  is  a  German  translation  of  the  pi-ineipal 
portion  of  tbe  book  called"  Bees  and  Honey." 
100  pages.    Price,  40  cts.    Per  dozen,  $3.00. 

The  Apiary  Re&lster,  by  Thomas  G. 
Newman— A  Record  and  Account  Boob  for 
the  Apiary,  devoting  2  pages  to  each  colony, 
and  so  arranged  that  a  mere  glance  will  give 
its  complete  history.  It  is  strongly  bound  in 
full  leather.  Price,  for  50  colonies,  $1.00. 
For  100  colonies,  $1.25  ;  200  colonies,  $1.50. 

Tlie  Bee-Keepers'  Convention  Hand- 

BooU,  by  Thomas  G.  Newman.— It  contains 
a  simple  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  and 
Rules  of  Order  for  Local  Bee-Conventions  : 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  a  Local  Society; 
Programme  for  a  Convention,  with  Subjects 
for  Discussion.  Ptice.  cloth  binding,  50  cts. 
Leather  binding,  6»  els. 

Bee-Keepers' Guide,  or  ITIaniial  of  tlie 
Apiary,  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cooic.  —  The  edition 
of  1888  is  entirely  rewritten,  and  is  not  only 
instructive,  but  interesting  and  thoroughly 
practical.  It  comprises  a  full  delineation  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  Bees.  Price, 
bound  in  cloth,  $1.60. 

|^~  A  few  copies  of  the  old  edition  can  be 
supplied  at  $1.26  per  copy. 

Convention  Reports.— A  brief  history  of 
the   North  American    Bee-Keepers'    Society, 

with  a  digest  of  all  its  previous  Conventions, 
and  full  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Conventions  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1885  ; 
at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  1886  ;  at  Chictigo, 
Ills.,  in  1887  ;  and  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1888. 
Price.  50  cents. 
(^"  Report  of  either  Convention,  25  cts. 

Ho-tv  to  Raise  Comb  Honey,  by  Oliver 
Foster.— 16  pages.    Price,  5  cts. 

Fonl  Brood,  by  A.  R.  Kohnke.— Origin, 
development  and  cure,  as  taught  by  the  most 
noted  apiarists  of  Germany.    Price,  25  cts. 

Scribner's  Ijuniber  and  liog;  Book.- 

Gives  measurements  of  all  kinds  of  lumber, 
legs  and  planks  ;  wages,  etc.    Price,  35  els. 

Elmersou  Binders.— Made  especially  for 
tbe  AMERICAN  Bee  Journal,  and  lettered  in 
gold.  They  cannot  be  mailed  to  Canada. 
Price,  60  cts. 

Constitution  and  By-Iiavvs.— For  local 
associations,  with  name  of  the  organization 
printed.    Price.  $2.00  per  100. 

Ribbon  Badges  for  Bee  -  Keepers,  upon 
which  is  printed  a  large  bee  in  gold.  Price, 
10  cts.  each.  Large  and  elegant  Badge6,with 
rosette,  50  cts,  each. 

Pljotoe:raplis  of  Dzierzon,  Langstroth,  or 
Baron  of  Berlepsh.    Price.  26  cts.  each. 

Oneen-Rearins^by  G.  M.  DooiaTTLR.— 
Nearest  approach  to  Nature's  way.  Price,  15c 

Comb  Honey— Ho w  I  produce  it.    By  G  eo. 
E.  Hilton.    Price,  5  cts, 
Simmins'  Modern  Bee-Farm,  and  Its 

Economic  Management— 200  pages.  Price,  $1. 

Bees  and  Bee-Kccping,  by  Mr.  Frank 
Cheshire,  England.  Vol.  1,  $2.50.  A^ol.lI,$3 

Frencli  Edition  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine,"  by  Taos.  G.  Newman.    Price,  10c. 


Qninby's  IVew  Bee-Keeping,  by  L.  C. 

Root.— This  is  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  M.  Quinby's 
"Mysteries?  of  Bee-Keepinp."  entirely  re-written 
by  his  son-in-law.  It  ia  interesting  lunl  covers  the 
entire  field  of  bee-keepinu  and  honey-production. 
Its  style  is  plain  and  forcible,  roakinj.'  its  readers 
realize  the  fact  that  the  author  is  master  of  the 
subject.   Price,  hound  in  cloth,  ll.oo. 

A  B  C  of  Bee-Cnltnre,  by  A.  L  Root.— 

This  is  a  cyclopaedia  of  everything  pertaining  to 
the  care  of  the  Honey-bee,  and  is  valuable  to  the 
more  advanced  bee-keeper,  as  well  as  to  the 
beffinner.  It  contains  facts  gleaned  from  the  ex- 
perience of  thousands  of  bee-keepers,  all  over 
America.    Price,  cloth  binding,  $1.25 ;  paper,  $1. 

Success  in  Bee-Cultnre,  as  practiced 

and  advised  by  James  Heddon.— It  contains  12S 

fages,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  illustrated. 
t  covers  the  whole  field  of  practical  apiculture, 
and  is  intended  for  specialists  and  those  who  keep 
bees  for  the  protlLs  of  the  buaiueas.    Price,  50  cts. 

A  Year  amon;<>:  tlie  Bees,  by  Dr.  C.  C. 

Miller.— This  is  a  Talk  about  some  of  the  imple- 
ments, plans  and  practices  nf  a  bee-keeper  of  25 
years' experience,  who  bus  for  8  years  made  the 
production  of  honey  his  exclusive  business.  Price, 
m  cloth  binding,  75  cents, 

Tlie  Bee-Keeper's  Handy-Book,  by 

Henrt  AXLEY.—This  book  contains  270  pages, 
and  is  a  complete  manual  of  bee-keeping.  It  gives 
his  methods  of  Queen-Rearing  practiced  for  22 
years.   Price,  bound  in  cloth,  $1.10. 

Dzierzon's  Rational  Bee-Keeping.— 

A  translation  of  tbe  master-piece  of  that  most 
celebrated  German  authority.  Price,  bound  in 
cloth,  $2.00  ;  in  paper  covers,  $1.50. 

Blessed  Bees,  by  John  Allen.— Tbis  is 

a  romance  of  bee-keeping,  full  of  practical  infor- 
mation and  enthusiasm.   Price,  75  cents. 

Tlie  Hive  and  Honey-Bee,  by  Rev.  L. 

L.  Langstroth.— The  work  of  a  master,  and  will 
always  remain  a  standard.    Price.  $2.uo. 

Dictionary  of  Practical  Apicnitnre, 

by  Prof.  John  I*nix.— This  book  gives  the  cor- 
rect meaning  of  nearly  5ii0  apicultural  terms. 
Price,  bound  in  cloth,  50  cents. 

Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers,  by 

Chas.  F.  MUTH.— It  gives  his  views  on  the  man- 
agement of  Bees,  and  details  his  method  lor  the 
cure  of  Foul  Brood.  Price,  10  cents. 

Dzierzon  Tlieory. —  The   fundamental 

principles  of  Dzierzon's  system  of  apiculture  as 
set  forth  by  Berlepseh.    It  was  translated  by  the 
late  Samuel  Wat^ner.   Price.  15  cents. 
Honey   as   Kood   and   ITledicine,  by 

Thomas  Q.  Newman.— It  gives  the  various  uses 
of  Honey  as  Food  ;  llecipes  for  making  Honey 
Cakes, Cookies.  Puddings,  Foam,  Mead,  etc.  Also 
Honey  as  Medicine,  with  many  valuable  recipes. 
This  pamphlet  ie  intended  for  consumers,  and  it 
shoum  be  liberally  scattered,  to  create  a  demand 
for  honey —Price,  for  either  the  English  or  the 
German  edition,  5  cts.;  one  dozen,  40cts.;  100  for 
$2.50  :  500  for  $10.00  ;  1,000  for  $15.00. 

^"  If  100  or  more  are  ordered,  we  will 
print  the  bee-keeper's  card  (free)  on  the  cover. 

Why  Eat  Honey  1   (Leaflet  No.  1).  by 

Thomas  G.  Newman.—  This  leaflet  is  intended  for 
distribution  in  the  bee-keeper's  own  locality,  in 
order  to  create  a  Local  Market.— Price,  100  copies, 
SO  cts. ;  for  500,  $2.00  ;  for  1,000,  $3.25. 

S^^  If  200  or  more  are  ordered  at  one 
thaae.  we  will  print  on  them  the  boney-producer'a 
name  and  address  fkee. 

Alsilie  Clover,  (Leaflet  No.  2).     This  is 

Intended  to  scatter  air ong  farmers,  to  induce  them 
to  plant  Alsike  Clover  for  Pasturage  and  Hay,and 
thereby  improve  the  neighborhood  for  bee-forage. 
Price,  100 for 50 cts.;  500 for  $2.00;  1,000 for  $3.25. 

HoTP  to  Keep  Honey,  (Leaflet  No.  3), 
by  Thomas  G.  Newman.— This  leaflet  is  designed 
to  inform  producers,  dealers  and  consumers  How 
to  Keep  Honey,  so  as  to  preserve  its  richness  and 
flavor,  and  prevent  deterioration  by  being  stored 
in  damp  and  unclean  places.— Price,  100  for 50 cts.; 
500  for  $2.00  :  1 ,000  for  $3.25. 

The  Preparation  of  Honey  for  the 

Market,  including  the  production  and  care  of 
both  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  and  instructlonB 
on  the  Exhibition  ot  Bees  and  Honey  at.  Fairs, 
etc.,  by  THOMAS  G.  Newman,  a  chapter  from 
"  Beea  and  Honey."—  Price,  10  cts. 

Bee-Pasturaee  a  Necessity,  by  Thos. 

G.  Newman.— ProRiesBive  views,  suggesting  what 
and  how  to  plant,  it  is  a  chapter  from  "  Bees  and 
Honey."— Price,  10  cts. 

Swarmins:,  Dividing  and  Feeding.^ 

Hintfl  to  Beginners,  by  Thomas  G.  Newman.  A 
chapter  from  "  Bees  and  Honey."— Price,  5  cts. 

Bees  in  Winter,  by  Thos.  G.  Newman, 
—Chaff-Packing,  Cee  Houses  and  Cellars.  This  Is 
-  "chapter  from  '^  Bej^j  and  Honey."— Price,  5  cts. 


The  Production  of  Comb  Honey,  by 

W.Z.  HUTCHIN^SON.-It  discusses  the  use  of  Comb 
Foundation— when,  where  and  liow  to  use  it,  etcs. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Moore^s    Universal    Assistant^    and 

Complete  Mechaalc— This  book  coatains  1,016 
pages  of  over  a  million  industrial  facts,  calcula- 
tions, processes,  trade  eecrets,  legal  forms,  items 
of  business,  etc.,  of  vast  utility  to  every  farmer, 
mechanic  and  business  man.  This  is  a  veritaoie 
treasurer  of  useful  knowledge,  and  well  '*  wortn  Its 
weight  in  gold"  to  any  mechanic,  business  man, 
and  farmer.   Price,  bound  in  cloth,  $2.50. 

HoYV  to  Propagate  and  Groiv  Pratt, 

by  CHAS.  A.  Gheen.— It  contains  over  50  illustra- 
tions and  two  large,  colored  fruit  plates.  It  tells 
how  to  propagate  strawberries,  raspberries,  blac-k- 
berries,  currants,  gooseberries,  grapes,  quinces, 
peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  pears  an  apples, 
with  illustrations  showing  how  to  bud,  graft,  and 
nropagate  from  layers,  etc..  with  full  instructions 
for  grafting  the  grape.    Price,  25  cents. 

A  B  €  of  Carp-Calture,  by  Milton  P. 

Pierce.— It  explains  the  siaiplest.  cheapest  and 
most  effective  system  of  carp-culture,  and  being 
written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Carp- 
Cultural  Association,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  all  interested  in  the  fascinating  av(^ 
cation  of  carp-culture,    loo  pages.    Price,  40  cts. 

A  B  €  of  Potato  -  Cnltnre,  by  T.  B. 

Tebry.- It  tells  how  t<_>  grew  potatoes  in  the  larg- 
est quantity,  and  of  the  tlnest  quality,  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  It  is  not  only 
vaiuat-le  to  potato-growers,  but  a  great  part  of  it 
applies  to  the  management  of  almost  any  crop  on 
the  farm.especiidly  to  the  preparation  ot  the  soil, 
manures,  etc.    Price,  40  cents. 

Kendall's  Horse-BooU.— No  book  can 

be  more  useful  to  horse-owners.  It  has  35  engrav- 
ings, illustrating  positions  of  sick  horses,  and  it 
treats  all  diseases  in  a  plain  and  comprehensive 
manner.  It  has  many  good  recipes,  etc.  Price,  in 
either  English,  or  German,  25  cents. 

Western  World  Ouide  and   Hand- 

Xtoelt.— It  contains  288  pages  of  useful  informa- 
tion for  home-seekers  or  tourists,  capitalists  or 
laborers.  Avast  amount  of  information  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.    Price,  50  ceiits. 

Practical  Turkey  Rearing,  by  Fanny 

Field,  the  most  experienced  turkey-rearer  in 
America.  Written  expressly  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  making  the  business  protitahle.  AH 
turkey-rearers  should  get  it.    Price,  25  cents. 

Tlie  Hive  I  TJse,  by  G.  M.  Doolittle.— 
It  details  his  management  of  Bees,  and  minutely 
describes  his  methods  for  the  production  and  care 
of  comb  Honey;  manau'ement  of  weak  colonies  ; 
how  to  control  swarming  ;  how  to  get  the  largest 
yield  of  honey,  etc.    Price,  5  cents. 

Sinimins  Non-Swrarming  System,  as 

applied  to  hives  in  present  use,  by  8.  SIMMINS.  of 
Kngland.— The  author  claims  that  it  will  inaugur- 
ate a  new  era  in  modern  bee-keeping,  and  states 
that  it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles,  and 
is  the  only  system  that  can  be  relied  upon,  because 
no  other  condition  exists  in  the  economy  of  the 
hive  that  can  be  applied  to  bring  about  the  muca- 
desired  result- a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to 
swarm.    64  pages.    Price,  50  cents. 

Fowl  Brood— Its  Cause  and  Cure,  by 

Prof.  Frank  K.  Cheshihe,  of  London.  England. 
—This  describes  his  experiments  with  the  use  of 
Phenol  for  the  cure  or  diseases  of  Bees.  It  lathe 
work  of  a  master  mind,  and  full  of  very  interesting 
malter.   Price.  10  cents. 

0r.  Footers  Hand-Boole  of  Health. 

—Itcontains hints  and  information  of  the  utmost 
importance  concerning  eating,  drinking,  dressing, 
sleeping,  bathing,  working,  etc. 

It  tella  how  to  cure  boils,  burns,  chilblains,  corns, 
coughs,  cholera,  diarrhea,  dvaentery.  diphtheria, 
dyspepsia,  ear-ache,  felons,  headache.  hicoDugh, 
hoarseness,  itching,  pimples,  plies,  rheumatism, 
ringworm,  sore  eves,  sure  moutn,  sore  throat,  sun- 
strote.  stings  anii  insect  bites,  toothache,  ulcers, 
whooping  cough,  worms,  etc.   Price,  25  cents. 

Pocket  Dictionary,  containinpr  32,000 

words  and  phrases,  illustrated  with  eTOengravlnps. 
:i20  pages.  Always  useful  and  often  indispensable. 
Price,  50  cents.  Mailed  free,  as  a  premium  for  two 
subscriptions  to  tne  AMERICAN  Bee  Journal 
with  $2.00. 

Farmer's  Account  Booic,— Tt  contains 

IRG  pages,  printed  on  writing  paper,  and  is  ruled 
a.id  bound.  Price.  $3.00.  We  will  club  it  and  the 
AMERICAN  Bee  Journal  for  a  year,  for  $2.00. 
ty  If  you  want  it  sent  by  mail,  add  20  cents  for 
postage. 

Fisher's  Grain  Tables ;  For  casting  up 

the  price  of  grain,  produce,  hay  ;  wood  measurer 
ready  reckoner,  tables  for  plowing,  etc.  Usefol 
to  every  farmer.    Price,  40  cents. 

Poulterer's  Guide,  by  C.  J.  Ward.— It 

tell  how  to  treat  diseases  of  poultry,  etc.  Every 
poultry-producer  should  have  it.   Price,  25  cents. 
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One  l>ay  I>aler.— Heretofore  we  have 
closed  the  forms  of  tlie  Bee  Joukn'al  on 
Saturday,  aud  the  printing  was  commenced 
on  Monday  morniiiK.  This  arrangement 
often  excluded  news  and  announcements  of 
importance  which  came  to  hand  on  Mon- 
day, two  days  later.  To  prevent  this,  in  the 
future,  we  shall  keep  the  forms  of  type  open 
Monday  forenoon;  the  press  will  tlien  be 
started,  and  the  folding,  stitching,  trim- 
ming and  niaiiiiis;  will  all  be  completed  by 
Wednesday  at  5  p.m.,  when  the  JointxAL 
will  be  put  into  the  tpost-offlce— j'Kst  one 
dfiy  later  than  usual.  We  give  this  notice 
to  prevent  disappointment  to  those  who 
have  been  getting  their  copies  on  a  particu- 
lar train  and  day— look  for  it  'il  hours  later, 
and  you  will  not  be  disappointed.  This 
gives  us  the  advantage  of  fii-'o  days,  while 
the  mailing  is  delayed  only  24  hours. 


Help  a  little  !  Help  a  little  I 

Neighbor,  lend  a  helping  hand. 
To  thy  heavy-laden  brother. 

That  he  may  assisted  stand. 
Pass  not  by,  like  priest  or  Levite, 

Heedless  of  thy  fellow  man  ; 
But,  with  heart  and  arms  employed. 

Be  the  Good  Samaritan. 


1§>89— llic  last  in  tUe  UecaUe  of 

eighties  has  come  to  welcome  us  !  We  have 
now  entered  upon  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  it  presents.  Let  us  each  en- 
deavor to  do  well  our  part,  so  that  at  its 
close  we  may  not  have  to  look  back  with  re- 
gret upon  the  work  we  have  done  ! 


■We  are  Pleased  to  notice  that  Prof. 
Cook  has  been  again  elected  President  of 
the  "Michigan  State  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation." 


I''lo-»vers  all  the  way  from  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  perfumed  our  desk,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  our  friend,  J.  W.  Winder,  last 
.Saturday.  They  are  sweet-scented,  richly 
colored,  and  duly  appreciated. 


l.el  Every  One  who  believes  in  de- 
fending "our  pursuit"  against  the  attacks 
<il'  the  misguided  and  preverse,  join  the 
National  Bee-Keepers'  Union,  by  sending  a 
dollar  to  this  office.  It  only  costs  a  dollar  a 
year,  and  every  bee-keeper  should  be  a 
member. 


W'c  Appreciate,  even  though  we 
cannot  give  an  individual  reply  to  the  mul- 
titude of  kind  letters  we  are  daily  receiving, 
which  express  emphatic  approval  of  the 
work  we  are  doing  in  the  defense  of  the 
pursuit  of  beekeeping.  This  work,  es- 
pecially that  devolving  upon  us  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  "  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Union,"  is  often  difficult  and  intricate,  re- 
quiring us  to  face  almost  incredible  obsta- 
cles. It  is  a  consolation,  however,  to  know 
that  so  far  it  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished, without  fee  or  reward,  except  in  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  done 
our  duty  faithfully  and  fearlessly. 


I>r.  W.  «.  Phelps,  of  Galena,  Md., 
has  "  passed  to  the  peaceful  harbor  on  the 
other  shore,"  after  a  brief  illness.  The  doc- 
tor was  well  known  as  a  writer  for  the  press 
—having  for  years  conducted  the  apicul- 
tural  departments  of  the  Practical  Farmer 
and  several  other  papers,  as  well  as  being  a 
correspondent  for  the  Ameuican  Bee 
Joiriix.VL.  May  his  eternity  be  peaceful 
and  happy. 


The  Fifteen  Years  we  have  spent 
in  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  Ajremc^N 
Bee  Jouhxai.  seem  but  a  few.short  months 
now  that  they  are  past.  It  is  a  happy  re- 
flection to  know  that  its  influence  and 
reputation  is  second  to  none  in  the  apicul- 
tural  world.  Now  its  weekly  visits  are 
welcomed  in  thousands  of  homes,  and  its 
coming  is  watched  for— aye,  "  longed  for  " 
by  apiarists  in  all  parts  of  the  world  !  But 
who  may  be  its  conductor,  and  who  its 
readers  1.5  years  hence,  no  one  can  tell ! 


Kuovv  around  the  hives  is  no  detriment. 
It  is  porous,  and  enough  air  can  penetrate  it 
for  ventilation  in  winter.  When  it  forms 
ice  at  the  entrance,  then  it  must  be  cleaned 
away.  An  examination  during  and  after  a 
thaw  is  very  necessary. 


Xlie    Ree<»r«I    and.  Cliaractcr  of 

the  Amei!ICAn  Bee  Joukxal  in  the  past, 
is  its  guaranty  for  the  future.  It  will  "  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,"  present  the  apicul- 
tural  news  of  the  day,  and  record  all  im- 
provements and  inventions  in  our  ever-ad- 
vancing pursuit,  as  soon  as  they  come  to 
light.  It  is  published  in  the  interest  of  bee- 
keepers at  large,  and  will  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  sustain  and  defend  their 
rights  and  privileges. 


May  we  not  with  confidence  expect  that 
bee-culturists  generally  will  show  us  their 
appreciation  by  adding  to  the  subscription 
list  of  the  Amej:ican  Bee  Jotjknal  for 
1SS9,  several  thousands  of  new  readers  V 
This  will  secure  for  us  a  larger  field  of  use- 
fulness, as  well  as  supply  us  with  the 
"  sinews  of  war,"  to  accomplish  more  for  the 
benefit  of  apiculture  and  its  devotees.  Let 
us  work  together  for  this  object. 


The  Anieriean  Itee  Journal   for 

the  coming  year  will  be  an  improvement 
over  all  the  past  years,  inasmuch  as  the  ex- 
periences of  the  past  will  be  used  to  en- 
hance its  value,  power  and  usefulness  for 
the  future.  Sample  copies  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  one  who  intends  to  try  to  get  up  a 
club.    Now  is  the  time  for  work. 


Send  Us  tlie  IVanics  of  bee-beepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Joitbxal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 


Surprising.- C.  H.  Dibbern,  of  Milan, 
Ills.,  on  Dec.  21,  1SS8,  wrote  thus  when 
sending  his  dues  for  the  Union  for  1889  : 

It  is  surprising  that  not  more  bee-keepers 
are  willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden 
of  defending  our  pursuit. 

It  is  not  only  surprising,  but  a  lasting  dis- 
grace to  them. 


Hotv  ]>id  You  I^ilce  the  full  and 
complete  index  given  last  week  ?  The 
name  of  the  writer  was  given  after  each 
subject,  making  it  doubly  valuable  to  those 
who  keep  them  for  binding.  If  you  have 
lost  any  numbers,  we  will  send  duplicates 
if  sent  for  at  once,  before  all  the  numbers 
are  gone. 


Every  Way  the  business  letters  that 
come  to  this  oftice  are  fully  attended  to  and 
finally  disposed  of— none  are  left  until  the 
next  day,  except  those  in  which  the  writer 
has  omitted  either  name  or  post-office  ad- 
dress. We  endeavor  to  be  prompt  and  ac- 
curate, and  if  our  subscribers  will  practice 
the  same  virtues,  more  than  half  of  the 
little  annoyances  that  happen  will  be  done 
away  with. 


We  Invite  Uur  Friends  to  sustain 
and  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  which  has  demonstrated 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  Century,  its  ability 
to  sustain  and  promote  their  interests  !  We 
make  common  cause  with  every  bee-keeper, 
and  in  turn,  every  bee-keeper  should  feel  it 
a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege  to  assist  us  in 
every  laudable  undertaking. 


THE?    SMERICSE*    ®E®    JOWRNSIr. 
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I\e\v  Year  Oreetin^s. 


Rejoice,  my  fellow-soldier  !  for  anotlier  long 
campaign 

Is  ended,  and  its  dangers  have  not  been  met 
in  vain  ; 

Some  enemies  are  driven  back,  some  ram- 
parts overtlirowu ; 

Some  earnests  given  that  victory  at  length 
shall  be  our  own  ! 

Rejoice,  my  fellow-travelers  !    for  another 

year  is  past ! 
The  heat  and  burden  of   the  day  will  not 

forever  last ; 
And   if  some   ties   are   breaking   here,  of 

earthly  hope  and  love, 
More  sweet  are  the  attractions  of  the  better 

land  above. 

The  liglit  that  shone  through  all  the  past 

will  still  our  steps  attend. 
The  Guide  who  led  us  hitherto  will  lead  us 

to  the  end  ; 
The  distant  view  is  briglitening— with  fewer 

clouds  between, 
The  golden  streets  are  gleaming  now,  the 

pearly  gates  are  seen. 


Fire  Has  Destroyed  the  first  edition 
of  the  "Revised  Laugstroth"  book,  which 
was  to  have  been  delivered  last  week.  The 
following  from  Dadant  &  Son  will  explain 
the  matter : 

A  fire  has  destroyed  the  first  installment 
of  the  "Revised  Laugstioth,"  in  the  bonk 
bindery  of  Becktold  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  on  the 
night  ot  the  1.5th  inst.  We  were  called  to 
St.  Louis  by  a  telegram,  but  found,  ou  ar- 
rival, that  they  had  already  handed  the 
job  to  another  firm.  This  tire  will  cause  a 
delay  of  about  three  weeks. 

There  were  some  400  publications  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire,  and  the  pile  of  half 
burnt  paper  that  was  thrown  out  of  the 
windows  last  Wednesday,  filled  the  street 
up  to  the  second  story. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  this  accident  and 
consequent  delay— but  of  course  it  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  or  avoided.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  books  were  insured,  and  this 
shows  much  thoughtfulness. 

The  excellent  engraving  on  the  next  page 
is  from  this  book,  by  favor  of  the  pub- 
lishers. All  will  recognize  it  as  the  famil- 
iar face  of  our  friend,  Trof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of 
the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College. 

Those  who  have  ordered  this  new  book 
will  be  obliged  to  wait  until  the  middle  of 
this  mouth  for  its  arrival.  All  orders  will 
be  filled  as  soon  as  possible. 


Xlie  "KicU  "  I>a-vrsiiit  is  still  pend- 
ing in  llobart,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Rich  expects 
it  to  be  reached  iu  the  general  term  of  the 
Superior  Court.  In  a  letter  dated  Dec.  25, 
1888,  he  says  : 

The  Union  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  why 
more  do  not  join  is  a  mystery. 

It  is  strange,  but  the  failures  of  the  honey 
crops  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  We  hope  for  a  pleas- 
ant change  next  year. 


Scientilie  Legferflemain. —  Under 
the  above  heading,  the  'fable  Talk  for  De- 
cember prints  the  following,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  W^iley  lie,  about  the  making  of 
comb  and  filling  it  with  glucose.    It  says  : 

In  these  days  of  adulteration 

"  When  all  things  are  not  what  they  seem, 
And  everything  is  something  else,'' 

it  is  no  more  miraculous  that  olive  oil 
should  be  squeezed  out  of  a  peanut,  than 
that  Java  coffee  should  be  ground  out  of 
the  chicory  root,  or  that  black  pepper  be 
only  another  name  for  pulverized  cocoanut 
shells.  Science  is  making  such  rapid 
strides  toward  helping  us  in  our  gastro- 
nomic needs,  that  Nature  herself  must  get 
out  of  the  way,  or  she  will  be  run  over. 

Even  the  poor  honey-bee  was  accused, 
not  of  laziness,  tor  that  would  have  been 
too  palpable  an  injustice,  but  of  being  too 
slow,  and  spending  too  much  time  over  the 
clover  heads. 

"  I  will  remedy  all  that,"  said  Science. 

And  she  did.  Shutting  up  the  bees,  she 
knocked  the  head  out  of'  a  barrel  of  glucose 
and  told  them  to  go  to  work  and  help  them- 
selves, which  they  did  faithfully.  Their 
long  journeys  to  and  from  tlie  flowering 
fields  being  done  away  with,  they  had  noth- 
ing to  interfere  with  their  getting  down  to 
actual  business.  The  scheme  was  a  suc- 
cess, for  the  honey  was  piled  into  the  combs 
iu  treble  abundance,  and  in  one-third  the 
usual  time. 

And  yet  Science  was  not  satisfied.  Greed- 
ily she  put  her  wits  to  work.  "  What  is  the 
use  of  going  to  the  expense  of  buying  bees  ? 
I  can  make  the  comb  quicker  and  quite  as 
well  as  they  ;  and  as  tor  the  honey — well, 
glucose  is  honey !" 

And  so  the  occupation  of  the  lioney-bee 
being  gone,  so  far  as  it  had  any  hand  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "honey  of  com- 
merce," it  now  confines  itself  in  a  small 
way  to  home  manufacture,  samples  of 
which,  if  the  reader  particularly  wants,  he 
must  particularly  search  for. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Wentworth,  of  Searsport,  Me., 
sent  us  the  above  on  Dec.  3i,  1888,  and  re- 
marks as  follows  concerning  it : 

I  began  keeping  bees  three  years  ago  for 
pleasure  and  profit.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure, and  lots  of  it— but  the  profit  1  have 
failed  to  get.  How  different  it  might  have 
been,  if  I  had  only  known  the  wonderful 
way  of  making  honey  mentioned  in  the 
Table  Talk  which  1  send  you. 

What  does  it  matter  to  the  sensational 
reporters,  whether  Prof. Wiley  has  admitted 
the  untruthfulness  of  the  "story"  started 
by  him  as  "  a  scientific  pleasantry  "  or  not ! 
They  neither  know  nor  care  anything  about 
it.  They  are  after  a  sensation,  and  must 
have  it.  They  state  as  if  it  were  truth,  that 
"  the  occupation  of  the  honey-bee  is  gone," 
and  that  genuine  houey  is  so  scarce  on  the 
market  that  it  must  be  searched  for!  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  not  a  pound  of  mnnu- 
facturcd  comb  honey  to  be  found.  We  dare 
Tabic  Talk  to  produce  it !  Jt  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  publish  such  falsehoods  ! 


Xlic   Farmer'.s  Iiisliliite    for  the 

Eighteenth  Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
is  to  be  held  at  Greenville,  Bond  county,  on 
Jan.  15  and  10, 1889.  A  lecture  is  to  be  given 
upon  "Bee-Culture"  during  the  sessions, 
as  we  are  informed  by  the  Secretary,  W.  E. 
Robinson. 


I>'ew  Bee-Books.— Mrs.  L.  Harrison 
thus  notices  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  the  new 
edition  of  "A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture,"  by  our 
friend  A.  I.  Root,  in  these  words  : 

The  wise  man  said  truly :  "  Of  making 
many  books  there  is  no  end  ;"  and  had  he 
lived  in  our  day,  he  might  have  said  that  in 
the  making  of  bee-books  there  was  no  end. 

The  "  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture"  is  just  the 
thing  for  beginners,  grandpa  and  the  chil- 
dren who  will  climb  up  on  his  chair  and 
peer  over  his  shoulder  to  see  the  pictures. 

The  busy  bee-keeper,  who  is  all  hurry 
and  drive,  can  quickly  find  what  thousands 
of  bee-keepers  say  on  any  subject,  for  it  is 
gleaned  from  them  all. 

In  the  back  part  of  the  book  are  twenty- 
one  short  biographies  of  noted  bee-keepers 
of  this  country,  with  engravings  of  each, 
led  by  the  father,  L.  L.  Langstroth,  while 
his  friend  and  co-worker,  Moses  Quinby, 
follows  in  his  wake. 


Xlie  Prosramme  of  the  Maine  Bee- 
Convention  is  on  our  desk,  and  presents 
many  interesting  topics.  Here  are  some  of 
the  themes :  "  Bees  and  Fruit,"  by  E.  P. 
Churchill ;  "  Experience  in  Apiculture,"  by 
I.  F.  Pluaamer  ;  "  When  and  how  to  pre- 
pare bees  for  winter,"  by  F.  F.  Graves  ; 
"flints  and  Suggestions,"  by  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Hiukley  ;  "  Retrospective  View,"  by  John 
Reynolds;  "The  production  of  comb 
honey,"  by  L.  F.  Abbott,  editor  of  the 
Lewiston  Jow-nal ;  and  "Creating  a  Home 
Market,"  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Crockett.  The 
convention  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Brunswick,  Maine,  on  Jan.  8-10, 1889.  All 
the  bee-keepers  in  Maine  should  be  there. 


Mrs.  A.  E.  Maniini,  of  Bristol,  Vt., 
died  suddenly  in  the  City  Hostipal,  Boston, 
on  Dec.  11,  ISSS,  aged  48  years  and  11 
months.  The  Bristol  H'c7'fl;c7  of  last  week 
contains  the  following  notice  : 

In  the  sudden  and  unexpected  transition 
of  Mrs.  Manum  to  the  higher  life,  a  loving, 
tender-hearted  wife  and  mother,  a  kind  and 
sympathizing  friend  and  neighbor  is  taken 
from  our  midst.  We  mouru  her  loss,  but 
rejoice  that  she  is  free  from  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, and  with  smiling  joy  will  meet  us  when 
we,  too,  shall  lay  aside  tlie  mortal  and  cross 
to  the  other  shore The  remains  were  fol- 
lowed to  their  last  resting  place  by  a  large 
number  of  relatives  and  friends  on  Friday. 

The  Bee  Joui!nal  tenders  its  condolence 
to  Brother  Manum  in  this  hour  of  bereave- 
ment. 


A  Modern  Bee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  300  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  aud  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  Sl.OO.  It  can  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 


Wlien  you  send  us   your  subscription 

for  1SS9,  please  send  the  subscriptions  of 
your  neighboring  bee-keepers,  and  to  pay 
you  for  your  trouble,  we  will  send  you,  as  a 
premium,  anything  you  select  from  our 
Catalogue  to  the  value  of  25  cents  on  each 
dollar  subscription  sent. 
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PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 


Albert  J.  Cook  was  born  on  Angnst 
:;o,  1842,  at  Owosso,  Mich.  Those  who 
nil'  intimately  acquainted  with  the  man 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  his 
]iarents  were  most  thoroufi'hly  upright 
Christians.  The  daily  reading  of  the 
Uible,  with  comments  by  the  father, 
!■ -enforced  b}'  the  constant  example 
(if  a  chaste,  honest,  and  industrious 
daily  life,  left  its  impress  for  life  upon 
thi^  character  of  the  son. 

At^the  age  of  15  years  he  entered 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  where 
he  graduateil  at   the  age  of  20,  having 


general,  but  about  bees  in  particular. 
Every  student  that  graduates  goes  all 
over  the  theory  of  bees,  studies  the 
bee  structurally  from  tip  of  the  tongue 
to  tip  of  the  sting,  iind  goes  through 
with  all  the  nKinijiulations  of  the  api- 
ary—that is,  if  tlicre  is  any  hone}'  to 
manipulate  ;  handles  the  bees,  clips 
queens'  wings,  jirepares  and  puts  on 
sections,  extracts,  etc.  Probably  in 
no  other  institution  in  the  country,  if 
in  the  world,  is  this  done. 

Prof.  Cook  is  an  active  and  influen- 
tial member  of  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Association,  of  which  he 
has  been  President  ;  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Michigan  State  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association,  of  which  he  was 
President  for  a  number  of  yeai's,  and 
helped  start    the    State   Horticultural 


Frof.  A.  J.   Cook,  of  Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 


liren  obliged  during  his  course  to   suf- 
fer  the   sharp    disappointment  of  sus- 
lii'uding  study  a  whole  year  on  account 
'   sickness,  his    health  always   having 
i-n  rather  delicate  during  his  earlier 
\  rars. 
Upon  his  graduation  he  went,  on  ac- 
,     count  of  his  poor  health,  to  California, 
'    where  for  8  j-ears  he  labored  very  suc- 
,    cessfully  as  a  teacher.  He  then  studied 
!'   a  portion  of  2  years    at   Harvard  Uni- 
J   versity  and  Harvard    Medical  College, 
p;   with   Agassiz,    Hazen,   and    Dr.  Oliver 
I    Wendell  Holmes,  as  teachers. 
'        In  1S()C  he  was  appointed   instructor 
at   Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and 
ill    18(58   Professor  of  Entomologj-  and 
Zoology  in  the  same  college. 

He  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a  work 
unique  in  character,  for  he  instructs 
the  students,  not  only  about  insects   in 


Society,  being  a  member  of  its  Board 
for  some  years.  He  is  widely  known  as 
a  writer.  Plis  "Manual  of  the  Apiary" 
has  reached  a  sale  of  14,000  copies, 
and  "  Injurious  Insects  of  Michigan," 
3,000  copies.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
"  Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar-Bush," 
of  which  .^,000  copies  have  been  pub- 
lished. He  has  written  much  for  bee- 
papers,  as  also  for  the  general  press. 
He  is  a  clear,  practical  writer,  with  a 
happ}'  style. 

In  the  battle  waged  against  insect- 
foes,  he  has  rendered  valuable  service. 
Remedies  which  he  first  advised  are 
now  common,  and  he  was  probably 
the  first  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy 
and  safety  of  Paris  green  for  codliu 
moth. 

Prof.  Cook  is  of  average  height  and 
weight,  a  charming   conversationalist. 


and  an  intensely  interesting  lecturer. 
His  very  pleasant  manner  is  only  a  fair 
index  of  a  genial  and  loving  spirit  that, 
in  an  unusual  degree,  strives  to  put  the 
best  construction  on  the  conduct  and 
motives  of  every  one,  and  throws  a 
mantle  of  charity  over  their  faults. 
His  spirit  of  kindness  extends  to  the 
brute  creation  ;  and  on  his  farm,  in 
which  he  is  much  interested,  he  has 
some  fine-blooded  stock  ;  and  in  at> 
tempting  to  engage  a  hand  to  work 
upon  the  farm,  the  writer  once  heard 
him  stipulate  as  essential  that  the  em- 
ployee must  be  kind  to  animals,  and 
free  from  the  use  of  liquor,  tobacco, 
and  profane  language. 

Prof.  Cook  is  -a  great  home  lover, 
and  proud  of  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. An  earnest  Christian  worker, 
he  has  for  a  number  of  years  done  a 
most  important  work  in  conducting  a 
Sabbath-school  class  containing  thirty 
or  forty  College  students.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  excessive  work  has  told 
unpleasantly  on  his  health. 

[The  foregoing  biographical  sketch 
is  taken  from  "  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture  ; " 
and  the  engraving  is  from  "Lang- 
stroth  Revised,"  by  favor  of  the  pub- 
lishers, Ch.  Dadant  &  Son. — Ed.] 


'WIio  Keep!«  Mees  ?— Looking  over 
the  large  number  of  letters  received  in  every 
mail,  it  is  found  that  an  answer  to  the 
above  question  would  include  :  specialists 
who  have  no  other  business  ;  farmers,  gard- 
eners, fruit-growers,  stock  raisers,  carpen- 
ters, mechanics,  manufacturers,  poultry 
raisers,  merchants,  tailors,  railway  men, 
teachers,  surveyors,  ministers,  lawyers, 
physicians,  etc.,  etc.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
far  easier  to  name  occupations  not  repre- 
sented than  those  that  are.  Women,  as  in 
all  other  occupations,  are  taking  a  lively  and 
active  interest,  and  making  quite  a  success. 
—Western  Bce-Kceper. 


A  Mee  Sting  lately  caused  the  death  of 
a  promising  young  lady  in  England.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  thus  notices  the  calamity: 

Miss  Ella  Baker,  youngest  daughter  of 
Mr.  T.  Baker,  of  Kingscote,  was  stung  un- 
der the  eye  by  a  bee  in  the  garden  a  few 
days  ago.  She  treated  the  matter  lightly, 
and  suffered  no  pain  after  the  customary 
simple  antidote  had  been  applied,  saying 
that  she  had  been  stung  before  ;  the  swell- 
ing would  run  its  course  and  go  down 
again,  and  she  continued  to  be  quite  cheer- 
ful down  to  8:30  on  the  14th,  when  she  fell 
asleep  on  the  sofa.  At  9:15  she  suddenly 
woke  up  in  a  convulsive  tit,  and  died  from 
syncope  within  a  minute.  Miss  Baker,  who 
was  '^9  years  of  age,  was  the  author  ot  - 
"  Bertram  de  Drumont,"  and  other  tales  for 
the  young  people  ;  also  "  Stories  from  Old 
History,"  "  The  Sovereigns  of  Enaland," 
"  Songs  of  the  Seasons,"  and  other  fugitive 
pieces. 


I^ow  is  the  time  to  sell  the  honey. 
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OmRiES  if  Eei 


Scraping  Propolis  or  "Wax  from 
Section!!  of  Uoney. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

Query  601 — Is  it  necessary,  or  desirable, 
to  scrape  by  hand  all  sections  before  putting- 
the  honey  on  the  market  ?  that  is,  if  there  is 
propolis  or  wax  on  the  outside.— E. 

Yes. — C.  C.  Miller. 

It  is  desirable. — Dadant  &  Son. 

It  is  at  least  desirable. — R.  L.  Tay- 
lor. 

Yes,  it  is  practically  necessai-y. — 
James  Heddon. 

To  be  sure,  highlj-  so. — J.  M.  Ham- 
baugh. 

It  is  de.sirable —  not  always  neces- 
sary.— M.  Mahin. 

Certainl}'  it  is.  Scraping  sometimes 
does  not  tend  to  ]iiety,  either. — J.  M. 
Shuck. 

It  is  desirable.  Have  your  goods 
look  as  neatly  as  possible. — Mrs.  L. 
Harrison. 

No  ;  excepting,  perhaps,  a  few  of 
the  worst  ones.  It  does  not  pay  for 
the  labor  necessary  in  doing  it. — Will 
M.  Baenum. 

Yes,  have  all  sections  clean.  Clean- 
liness is  next  to  honesty  in  selling 
honey. — A.  J.  Cook. 

I  always  scrape  them  if  they  are  in 
the  condition  you  speak  of. — G.  M. 
Doolittle. 

It  is  both  necessary  and  desirable,  if 
you  wish  your  sections  to  have  a 
"clean  face,"  and  your  honey  to  look 
inviting. — J.  P.  H.  Browtnt. 

Be  su7-e  to  put  honey  on  the  market 
in  the  best  possible  condition,  even  if 
the  sections  should  require  sand-paper- 
ing.— A.  B.  Mason. 

There  is  always  a  little  (more  or 
les.s)  propolis  on  the  edges,  and  that 
ought  to  be  scraped  before  putting 
them  on  the  market. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

Yes.  Do  not  neglect  this  important 
part.  Propolis  is  all  right  in  its  place, 
but  it  is  "  matter  out  of  place"  on  a 
section. — H.  D.  Cdtting. 

It  is  very  desirable,  in  my  estima- 
tion, to  have  the  sections  nice  and 
clean  when  they  are  offered  for  sale. 
We  scrape  off  every  particle  of  glue 
and  wax  that  may  adhere  to  the  sec- 
tions, as  we   crate  them. — G.  W.  Dem- 

AREE. 

It  is  certainly  advisable  to  clean  all 
propolis  and  dirt  from  sections  before 
putting  them  on  the  market.  The  ex- 
tra trouble  will  be  well  paid  for,  in  the 
extra  price  obtained. — J.  E.  Pond. 


That  is  the  only  way  I  know  of.  I 
would  be  glad  of  a  remedy  if  it  does 
not  make  more  work  than  the  scrap- 
ing. They  look  so  much  more  neat 
after  being  tlioroughly  cleaned,  that  I 
always  do  it. — Eugene  Seoor. 

Yes,  by  all  means  ;  but  if  yoin-  sur- 
l^lus  arrangement  is  "  all  right,"  there 
should  never  be  any  propolis  on  the 
outside  of  sections.  In  this  case,  pre- 
vention   is    better    than    cure. — C.  H. 

DiBBERN. 

Yes  ;  it  is  both  desirable  and  neces- 
sary, if  you  wish  to  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  doing  good  work  in  marketing 
hone}',  and  obtain  the  highest  prices 
for  the  product. — The  Editor. 


Do   Floivcrs     Bloom    Profusely 
and  have  no  B^^eclar  i 


Written  fur  u:''  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  602.— 1.  Do  t'owers,  such  as  white 
clover  for  instance,  sometimes  bloom  pro- 
fusely, and  fail  to  secrete  ne>-t»r  ?  2.  If  so, 
does  white  clover,  in  a  good  season,  .-ield  suf- 
ficient to  be  plainly  visible,  when  the  heads 
are  pulled  to  pieces  ?  This  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinary year  with  us  for  vegetation,  a.  d 
the  ground  has  been  covered  for  four  months 
with  the  most  abundant  white  clover  bloom, 
yet  my  bees  only  averaged  36  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey  per  colony,  and  swarming  was 
prevented  ?— British  Columbia. 

1.  Yes.     2.  Yes.— P.  L.  Vi.a.llon. 

1.  Yes.  2.  I  never  saw  it  that  way. 
— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1.  Yes.  2.  I  have  seen  it  jield  so 
as  to  be  visible. — A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Yes  it  can  be  seen,  but 
not  as  easilj'  as  in  linden. — A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Not  usually,  unless  the 
crop    is    very     abundant. — Dadant  & 

Son. 

1.  I  think  that  they  do.  2.  I  never 
saw  it ;  still  I  never  looked  much. — C. 

C.  Miller. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Yes,  by  pressing  on  the 
thumb  nail   each  separate   piece. — H. 

D.  Cutting. 

1.  Yes,  .sir.  2.  I  have  frequently 
seen  honey,  in  good  seasons,  in  white 
clover  when  the  heads  were  pulled 
apart. — J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Yes  ;  3tJ  pounds  per  col- 
ony is  not  a  failure,  by  any  means. — 
J.  'M.  Shuck. 

1.  Yes,  in  some  localities.  2.  Yes, 
sometimes.  I  have  known  clover  to 
yield  pretty  well,  when  one  needed  a 
magnifying  glass  to  see  any  nectar  in 
the  blossoms. — James  Heddon. 

1.  The  secretion  of  nectar  varies 
greatly  in  differentseasons.  2.  I  have 
not  examined  the  white  clover  to  as- 
certain whether  the  nectar  is  visible, 
but  1  presume  it  is. — M.  Mahin. 


1.  Yes.  2.  No,  not  in  my  experi- 
ence. The  statement  made  in  the 
question,  is  a  complete  answer  thei'cto 
in  your  own    experience J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  hillsides  and 
pastures  white  with  clover  bloom,  and 
the  bees  in  a  starving  condition.  2. 
Yes. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

1.  They  certainly  do.  2.  I  have 
never  seen  the  nectar  plainly  visible  in 
white  clover,  though  I  have  many 
times  looked  for  it.  It  is  much  more 
abundant  in  red  clover.  —  Eugene 
Secor. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Yes,  if  you  split  a  flowret 
and  hold  it  so  the  light  strikes  it  right, 
with  good  eyesight  you  may  see  the 
tiny  drop  at  the  lower  end  where  the 
seed  forms.  You  may  also  taste  it 
with  the  tip  of  the  tongue. — R.  L. 
Taylor. 

1.  Yes.  2.  It  does,  if  a  careful  ex- 
amination is  made.  You  can  readily 
tell  when  white  clover  is  yielding  well, 
by  chewing  the  blossoms.  The  electric 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  have 
much  to  do  with  the  secretion  of  nec- 
tar in  flowers. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

1.  Yes,  all  flowers  sometimes  fail  to 
yield  honey.  2.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  honey  in  white  clover  blos- 
si^ms  without  a  microscope.  Your  yield 
is  about  an  average  for  the  last  season. 

— C.  K.  DiBBERN. 

1.  Yes.  Two  years  ago  I  sowed, 
broadcast,  about  a  peck  of  buckwheat 
directly  in  front  i^.*  the  apiary  ;  while 
directly  back  of  it,  and  nearly  a  mile 
awa)',  was  another  patch  nearly  on  top 
of  a  small  mountain.  The  patch  that 
I  sowed  bloomed  jirofusely,  but  yielded 
no  nectar  whatever  ;  while  honej- fairly 
poured  in  from  the  other  field.  Oc- 
curences of  this  kind  are  quite  common. 
2.  That  would  not  be  a  sure  "  proof." 
The  honey  might  be  there,  and  still 
not  be  visible  to  us. — Will  M.Barnum. 

1.  According  to  my  experience,  yes. 
But  vi'hite  clover  is  the  surest  of  all 
nectar-bearing  plants.  I  have  never 
known  it  to  fail  entirely  when  the 
bloom  was  abundant,  but  in  one  sea- 
son, in  all  my  exiicricncc.  But  it  does 
not  always  yiekl  equally  well.  2.  The 
nectar  is  at  the  bottoms  of  the  tubers, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  see 
much  of  it  bj'  dissecting  the  blossoms. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  flowers, 
no  matter  how  profuse,  to  fail  to  yield 
nectar  when  the  weather  is  unpro- 
pitious.  Such  lias  been  my  misfortune 
the  past  fall. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  Oh,  yes.  It  has  been  often  dem- 
onstrated that  sometimes  flowers  will 
bloom  profuselj'  and  yet  yield  no  nec- 
tar. 2.  Yes  ;  it  may  be  seen  by  the 
aid  of  a  glass.  If  an  average  of  3G 
pounds  is  regarded  as  anjwhere  near 
a  failure,  your  ideas  are  very  high. — 
The  Editor. 


THE    JtMERICSI*    BEE    JOURIS3tt. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Report    of    liic   iHii-hieuii   Slate 
Convention. 


Written  for  Uie  Americmi,  Dee  Journal 

BY   W.    Z.    HUTCHINSON. 


The  Michigan  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  held  its  23nl  annual  meet- 
in;;  on  Dec.  12  and  13,  1888.  at  the 
Business  Men's  parlors  in  the  city  of 
Jackson,  Mich.  The  attendance  was 
small,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  more 
tlian  one  cause  for  it,  but  the  principal 
one  probably  is  the  poor  season.  The 
Secretary  wrote  to  about  eighty  bee- 
keepers, soliciting  their  attendance, 
and  the  burden  of  the  replies  was, 
"  No  honey,  no  money." 

The  convention  was  called  to  oi-der 
by  President  Geo.  E.  Hilton,  at  2:30 
p"m.  ;  the  Secretary  read  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting,  which  were  ap- 
proved, and  Mr.  Hilton  then  delivered 
the  following  as  the 

President's  Annual  Address : 

Again  we  find  ourselves  in  conven- 
tion assembled  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  topics  appertaining  to  our 
favorite  pursuit.  Many  of  us  have  had 
experiences  the  past  year  that  will  be 
of  value  to  us  as  long  as  we  are  en- 
gaged in  apiculture,  and  to  those  that 
come  after  us,  of  less  e.xperience. 

In  some  respects,  perhaps,  there  has 
never  been  so  discouraging  a  season 
as  the  one  just  past.  A  few,  perhaps, 
are  engaged  in  bee-keeping  for  no 
other  purpose  than  the  pleasure  they 
tind  in  it,  but  a  large  majority  of  us 
have  engaged  in  it  because  wc  thought 
that  it  paid,  and  have  taken  np  the 
pursuit  with  a  view  of  procuring  our 
bread  and  butter  in  this  way,  with  the 
assurance  that  we  should  ha^e  honey 
to  spare  to  spread  upon  the  same. 

I>essons  of  the  Past  Season. 

The  past  season  has  taught  some  of 
us  the  lesson,  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
carry  all  of  our  eggs  to  market  in  one 
l:i^isket ;  also,  that  mixed  farming  is 
more  safe  for  the  majority  than  are 
specialties.  I  think  that  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years  we  have  heard  less 
of  specialists  in  bee-keeping,  and  with 
mj'  past  experience  in  good  and  poor 
seasons,  I  cannot  advise  the  masses  to 
make  bee-keeping  a  specialty. 

But  in  looking  over  the  past  year,  I 
see  much  to  encourage  us.  Those  who 
had  any  surplus  honey  at  all,  have 
been  able  to  dispose  of  it  at  paying 
prices,  yes  even  at  exorbitant  prices. 


Who  has  heard  of  honey  selling  at 
30  cents  per  pound,  and  the  average 
price  for  the  United  States  a  trillo  over 
19  cents  per  pound  in  the  middle  of 
October  ?  Why,  the  like  has  never 
been  heard  of  since  Adam  Grimm 
made  a  fortune  by  keeping  bees  ;  but  1 
])rophesy  that  before  March  1,  188i), 
there  will  be  localities  in  the  United 
States  where  a  fancy  article  of  comb 
honey  will  bring  50  cents  per  pound, 
and  honey  will  never  be  so  scarce 
but  that  a  prime  article  will  bring  one- 
third  more  than  a  poor  one,  even 
though  it  be  gathered  from  the  same 
blossoms.  This  teaches  us  that  the 
profits  depend  upon  the  bee-keeper, 
for  if  bees  will  store  just  as  much 
honey  in  a  nail-keg  (which  I  doubt 
very  much),  it  will  not  bring  as  much 
in  the  market  as  honey  stored  in  beau- 
tiful white  sections.  But  this  season 
even  the  lower  grades  are  going  to  be 
closed  out  at  soiuc  price,  and  before 
another  crop  comes,  we  will  be  unable 
to  get  honey  to  make  cough  syrup  for 
our  babies. 

Blessings  of  a  Poor  Season. 

Then  the  past  season  has  established 
paying  prices  ;  it  has  denuded  the  mar- 
kets, and  ■  has  forever  downed  that 
ghost,  "  manufactured  honey."  Is  not 
that  enough  to  pay  for  all  our  losses 
(or  rather,  for  what  we  have  not  had 
to  lose)  ?  We  start  in  next  year  with 
a  clean  market.  There  will  be  a  de- 
mand everywhere,  and  it  is  the  duty 
that  every  bee-keeper  owes  to  him- 
self, to  retain  this  demand,  which  is 
easily  accomplished  by  never  sending 
a  pound  of  honey  to  the  large  mar- 
kets, until  you  have  supplied  your 
home  and  surrounding  markets  ;  these 
you  can  control,  but  as  soon  as  you 
glut  the  large  markets,  you  establish  a 
ruinous  market  at  home. 

I  had  no  trouble  in  selling  comb 
honey  at  20  cents  per  pound  until  sev- 
eral carloads  were  shipped  into  Grand 
Rapids,  and  sold  at  10  cents ;  then 
our  merchants  learned  that  they  could 
ship  honey  from  Grand  Rapids,  and 
retail  it  at  15  cents,  at  a  better  profit 
than  the  commission  I  was  paying 
them  ;  and  for  the  past  four  years,  15 
cents  has  been  our  retail  price,  for  in 
a  small  place  it  was  very  hard  to  raise 
the  price,  unless  the  market  is  entirely 
bare,  or  will  be  at  the  opening  of 
another  honey  harvest. 

Tlie  Fall  Flow  of  Honey. 

Then  in  addition  to  the  prospects  of 
good  prices  for  next  season,  the  bees 
as  a  rule  bave  gone  into  winter  quar- 
ters in  excellent  condition.  The  fall 
rains  gave  us  a  nice  fall  flow  of  honey, 
which  caused  the  brood-nests  to  be 
well  supplied  with  a  good  quality  of 
honey,  and  many  of  us  secured  a  little 


surplus.  Since  the  season  ended,  the 
rains  have  continued,  and  the  clover 
has  a  beautiful  start  for  next  season's 
crop.  We  need  not  lie  awake  at  night 
fearing  that  we  must  contend  with 
free-trade  in  sugar,  because  we  have 
not. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  many 
changes  have  taken  place,  all  in  favor 
of  the  bee-keeper  ;  and  in  all  my  ex.. 
perience  in  bcc-keeping,  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  felt  so  much  encouraged. 
I  am  sure  that  the  darker  hour  is  pass- 
ing away,  and  in  the  future  we  can 
see  the  dawn  of  that  morning  of  pros- 
perity in  bee-keeping.  And  now  if 
"'tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  suc- 
cess," by  the  help  of  God  let  us  de- 
serve it ;  let  every  one  go  home  from 
this  convention  with  a  determination 
to  do  better  than  he  ever  did  before, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  mankind 
in  general. 

Xlie  ISee-Iieepcrs'  Union. 

Permit  me  here  to  urge  every  mem- 
ber of  this  association  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Union  that 
has  done  so  much  for  us  all,  and  could 
do  much  more  good  were  it  properly 
supported.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
say  that  out  of  300,000  bee-keepers  of 
North  America,  less  than  400  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  ! 

International  Bee-Association. 

Before  this  convention  closes  I  hope 
there  will  be  some  action  taken  in  re- 
gard to  the  International  Bee-Associa- 
tion. I  should  like  to  see  the  Michi- 
gan Bee-Keepers'  Association  repre- 
sented at  its  next  annual  meeting,  in 
an  official  manner,  and  I  hope  the 
matter  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  as 
to  the  best  manner  of  being  repre- 
sented. 

I  have  made  the  assertion,  that  ours 
is  the  association  of  the  Continent,  and 
I  believe  that  we  are  looked  upon  ds 
at  least  one  of  the  best  bee-keepers' 
associations  in  this  broad  land  of  ours. 

Now  as  we  go  to  our  several  homes, 
at  the  close  of  this,  the  23rd  annual 
meeting,  let  each  one  resolve  to  do 
something  for  the  elevation  of  our 
brother  and  sister  bee-keepers,  and  let 
us  be  thankful, 

"  For  all  that  God  in  mercy  sends. 

For  health  and  children,  home  and  friends, 

For  comfort  in  the  time  of  need. 

For  every  kindlv  word  and  deed. 

For  happy  thoughts,  and  holy  talk, 

For  guidance  in  our  daily  walk  ; 

For  beauty  in  this  world  of  ours. 

For  verdant  ^rass  and  lovely  UowerB. 

For  song  of  bird,  and  hum  of  bees. 

For  the  refreshing  summer  breeze  : 

For  t  he  sweet  sleep  that  comes  with  night. 

For  the  returning  morning  light. 

For  the  bright  sun  which  shines  on  high. 

For  the  stars  glittering  in  the  sky  ; 

For  these  and  everything  we  have  and  see. 

Oh,  Lord,  our  hearts  we  lift  to  thee— 

For  everyling  give  thanks." 

Geo.  E.  Hilton. 
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Tum  MMERicaK  mmm  jouRNat,. 


Following  tlie  President's  address 
was  an  essay  bj'  Mr.  R.  L.  Taylor,  of 
Lapeer,  entitled, 

Apicultui-al  Patents. 

Not  very  long  since  it  Vins  stated  in 
one  of  our  apicuUural  publications  as 
an  assumed  fact,  tliat  bee-keepers  had 
settled  clown  to  the  opinion  that  no 
one  should  seek  a  patent  on  any  inven- 
tion pertaining  to  apiculture.  1  was 
astonished,  and  foil  to  remuinating  on 
the  characteristics  of  bee-keepers.  I 
asked,  what  are  the  qualities  possessed 
by  them  that  entitle  their  business  to 
be  singled  out  and  distinguished  from 
all  other  occupations  ?  for  as  a  general 
rule,  I  take  it  that  it  is  conceded  that 
the  patent  laws  are  desirable  and 
beneficial.  Whence,  then,  the  dis- 
tinction ?  Is  it  because  we  are  a 
worse  class  of  men,  and  are  more 
liable  to  use  patent  rights  to  impose 
ujion  others  ?  I  think  we  would  resent 
that  idea. 

Is  it  because  we  are  supposed  to  be 
more  stupid,  and  therefore  easilj'  im- 
posed upon  by  means  of  patent-rights  ? 
We  would  also,  I  think,  quickljf  scout 
that  notion.  Is  it  because  we  are  bet- 
ter men,  both  morally  and  intellect- 
ually, so  that  we  to  a  man  are  not 
only  ready  and  eager  to  accord  to 
every  one  his  right,  but  also  have 
severally  sufficient  knowledge,  acumen, 
time  for  investigation,  and  a  judicial 
cast  of  mind  to  enable  each  one  to 
determine  what  is  the  exact  right  t* 
Then  we  as  good,  modest  men  should 
be  the  last  to  make?  the  claim.  I  am 
at  a  loss  for  an  adeijuate  explanation, 
but  the  last  supposition  as  being  the 
more  probable,  suggested  the  following 
reflections  : 

A  good  man  may,  indeed,  in  some 
circumstances,  properly  say  that  he 
means  right,  and  will  do  right  as  he 
sees  it  ;  but  what  an  amazing  amount 
of  conceit  must  one  be  endowed  with 
to  enable  him  to  proclaim  that  even 
when  his  own  interests  are  involved, 
be  is  always  able  to  discern  and  do  the 
exact  right ;  or,  in  other  words,  tliat 
he  may  safely  be  made  to  judge  in  his 
own  case.  Yet  the  whole  moral  patent 
idea  is  without  other  substantial  sup- 
port than  this  modest  claim. 

There  is  no  principle  of  the  common 
law  better  established,  more  salutary 
or  more  consistent  with  reason,  than 
that  a  man  may  not  be  jfidge  in  his 
own  case.  This  is  souud,  not  because 
men  are  not  upright,  intelligent  and 
fair,  but  because  self  interest  can,  as  a 
rule, be  relied  upon  to  becloud  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties,  not  alone  of 
other  men,  but  ours — mine.  The  best 
men  know  best  how  frail  they  are  in 
such  a  matter.  The  above  rule  was 
not  made  obligatory  on  the  judges  by 
king  or  parliament,  they  themselves 
established  it. 


The  moral  patent  idea  to  be  of  use, 
must  be  put  in  force,  and  to  do  that, 
there  must  be  provided  some  adequate 
method  of  arriving  at  correct  deci- 
sions. But  there  can  be  none,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  matter  in  its 
court  of  last  resort  a  man  sits  as  judge 
in  his  own  case.  From  a  tribunal  thus 
constituted,  we  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  expect  not  a  little  of  corruption 
and  injustice ;  and  how  much  worse 
are  the  features  of  the  matter  when  we 
consider  that  possibly  sometime  in  the 
future,  some  one  not  strictly  honest, 
maj-  steal  his  way  into  the  fraternity. 

The  very  idea  of  a  moral  patent 
carries  with  it  an  admission  to*  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  right  of  the  inven- 
tor of  an  apicuUural  article,  and  that 
there  is  a  debt  due  him  from  the  one 
who  uses  the  invention.  Why  should 
that  one  alone  be  singled  out  from  all 
classes  of  creditors  to  be  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  interested  men,  for 
the  payment  of  his  claims  ?  If  he  has 
an  admitted  right,  what  possible  ob- 
jection can  there  be  to  giving  him 
legal  protection  in  the  enjojment  of  it? 

Is  it  not  supremely  impolitic,  by 
withholding  protection,  to  compel  in- 
ventors, where  the  subject  matter  ad- 
mits of  it,  to  make  a  secret  of  their 
discoveries  ? 

Again,  In  the  granting  of  patents, 
the  public  stijjulates  that  for  the  pro- 
tection given,  it  shall  have,  as  a  recom- 
pense, after  a  term  of  years,  a  full 
right  to  the  invention.  What  limit  is 
proposed  to  the  moral  patent  ? 

Finally,  why  should  we  withhold 
protection  and  justice  on  the  plea  that 
others  contributed  towards  making  the 
discovery,  or  that  soMe  other  one 
would  eventually  have  made  it  ?  All 
honor  to  the  inventor,  and  all  honor  to 
the  patentee,  say  I,  but  especially  to 
the  latter.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  an  in- 
ventor, but  he  may  let  his  invention 
sleep — he  may  not  know  its  value — 
may  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  its 
possibilities.  But  to  be  a  patentee  is 
better  ;  that  means  not  only  that  a 
candle  has  been  lighted,  but  that  it 
has  been  taken  from  under  the  bushel. 
It  implies  not  only  an  invention,  but 
that  the  inventor  has  discovered  its 
possibilities  and  value. 

Long  years  before  Columbus,  the 
Norsemen  found  America,  but  their 
discovery  slejit.  They  rose  to  no 
proper  conception  of  the  importance 
of  what  they  had  done.  We  honor 
Columbus,  because  before  he  knew  the 
land,  he  saw  the  glory  of  it. 

Brethren,  shall  we  not  get  our  feet 
out  of  the  miry  clay  of  this  moral 
patent-business,  and  place  them  upon 
substantial  ground  ?  Shall  we  not  be 
willing  to  give  inventors  substantial 
honor,  as  well  as  empty  glory  ? 

R.  L.  Taylor. 


Mr.  Taylor's  essay  was  discussed  as 
follows  : 

James  Heddou — I  have  advocated 
moral  patents  because  of  the  strong 
feeling  in  the  apicuUural  ranks  against 
legal  patents  ;  but  I  agree  entirely  with 
Mr.  T. 

President  Hilton — My  views  upon 
the  patent  questions  have  undergone 
quite  a  change  of  late.  Heretofore  my 
circulars  have  said,  "Nothing  pat- 
ented." In  the  future  this  will  be  out. 
I  truly  believe  that  the  fruits  of  mental 
labor  should  be  protected. 

Ur.  N.  L.  Higbie — If  I  see  anything 
that  will  enable  me  to  secure  any  ad- 
vantages, I  shall  invest  in  it,  even  if  it 
is  patented.  The  man  who  has  labored 
mentally,  deserves  his  reward. 

H.  D.  Cutting — It  has  always  seemed 
strange  to  me  why  bee-keepers  should 
be  prohibited,  by  public  sentiment, 
from  getting  patents.  If  a  man  knows 
enough  to  invent  something  of  value, 
let  him  patent  it. 

T.  M.  Cobb —Whether  an  article  is 
of  value  depends,  of  cour.se,  upon  its 
value  ;  but  I  think  that  all  should  have 
a  chance  to  patent  their  inventions. 


Width   of  Xop-Kars- 

ISoUI-il!). 


Honey- 


Dr.  Htgbie — With  wide  top-bars  less 
brace-combs  are  built,  and  no  honey- 
boards  are  needed. 

Mr.  Fellows — My  objection  to  wide 
top-bars  is,  that  they  are  in  the  way 
when  uncapping  the  combs. 

James  Heddon — I  have  used  both 
wide  and  narrow  top-bars.  The  nar- 
rower the  top-bars,  the  more  brace- 
combs  will  then  be  under  the  honey- 
board,  but  the  less  likelihood  of  any 
above.  I  am  yet  a  great  admirer  of 
the  lateral  movement  in  combs,  when 
we  must  handle  frames  instead  of 
hives.  A  wide  top  reduces  the  lateral 
movement.  And  now,  while  we  are 
talking  of  top-bars  and  honey-boards, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  that  three 
rows  of  holes  in  a  wood-and-zinc 
honey-board  are  sufficient.  I  have 
tried' putting  on  3  and  4  honey-boards 
on  one  hive,  and  it  made  no  ditierence 
in  the  results.  Just  think  how  the 
bees,  in  the  days  of  the  box-hive,  used 
to  pass  up  through  an  inch  auger-hole, 
and  fill  the  caps.  When  we  remember 
that  it  lias  been  estimated  that  iu  ordi- 
nary honey-flows  a  bee  makes  only 
four  trips  a  day,  and  teu  trips  in  bass- 
wood  harvest,  "it  will  show  the  folly  of 
regarding  in  a  serious  light  the  time 
spent  in  passing  through  a  queen-ex- 
cluding honey-board.  It  is  something 
like  an  election  bet.  I  must  wheel 
you  in  a  barrow  from  Kalamazoo  to 
this  place,  and  once  around  this  build- 
ing. Putting  on  a  queen-excluder  is 
like  wheeling  you  from  Kalamazoo, 
and  then  twice  around  this  building. 
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PresitlRiit  Hilton— What  Mr.  Heddon 

ys  about  the  inch  auger-hole  is  a 
;;i)()(l  point.  I  have  practiced  putting 
'  sheets  of  zinc  right  down  on  the  brood- 
frames.  This  closes  up  many  of  the 
openings,  and  the  bees  stop  up  a  great 
many  more,  but  [  have  never  seen  that 
it  was  objectionable. 

A.  D.  D.  Wood — 1  have  tried  putting 
OH  tlie  honey-boards  5  and  b  high,  and 
could  .see  no  ditVerenee  in  the  results. 
1  have  al.so  tried  stopping"  up  all  the 
holes  in  a  honey-board,  except  the  two 
Mitside  rows,  and  the  results  were  the 
>;nue.  I  was  led  to  experiment  in  this 
ilirection  by  putting  on  sections  in  the 
night.  One  hive  had  an  oil-cloth  over 
(lie  broo<l-frames,  and  I  did  not  see  it. 
■  Iiere  was  a  orack  at  one  side,  through 

lich  the  bees  had   gained    access   to 

•  case,  and  tilled  it  just  the  same  as 
y  had  the  others. 

James  Ue<ldon — Good.  That  pays 
nic  for  coming  to  Jackson — just  to 
hear  that. 

The  next  topic  discussed  was, 

I'rodiiciug-  Kxiracted  Honey  and 
I'revvntion  ot'Snarniing'. 

K.  L.  Taylor — I  would  use  plenty  of 
combs,  so  that  flie  bees  can  have  room 
to  spread  their  honey  when  ripening 
it.  I  would  tier  up  and  leave  the 
honey  on  as  long  as  possible,  but  I 
would  not  allow  the  ditierent  kinds  to 
ln'come  mixed.  I  would  use  a  queen- 
excluding  hone3-board.  It  is  a  great 
incovenience  to  have  brood  in  the  sur- 
))his  combs. 

.James  Heddon — I  used  to  think  that 
the  great  advantage  ift  producing  comb 
honey  was,  that  nearly  all  the  work 
Mas  done  in-doors.  AVith  my  new  hive, 
the  same  advantage  can  be  enjoyed  in 
producing  extracted  honey.  Just  keep 
tiering  up  the  cases  of  combs  as  fast  as 
the  honey  comes  in.  Do  not  wait  for 
v*  the  bees  to  seal  it  over ;  as  it  will  ripen 
i  just  as  fast,  yes  faster,  if  unsealed. 
p}  When  the  honey  is  ripened  it  can  be 
*  taken  ofl"  just  the  same  as  cases  of 
comb  honey  are  removed.  Drive  the 
bees  down  with  smoke,  jerk  oft'  a  case, 
shake  out  most  of  the  bees,  and  carr^^ 
it  to  the  house  with  the  windows  ar- 
ranged for  the  escape  of  the  bee.s.  All 
this  is  done  without  exposing  any 
<  ombs  to  robber  bees.  To  extract, 
simply  invert  a  section  of  the  hive, 
loosen  the  screws,  slip  oft'  the  case, 
and  then  stand  the  combs  ready  to  ex- 
tract. These  narrow  combs,  not  quite 
sialed  over,  are  just  the  neatest  of 
(  onibs  to  uncap. 

A.  D.  D.  Wood — I  prevent  swarm- 
ing when  producing  extracted  honej', 
by  placing  the  queen  and  one  frame  of 
blood  in  the  .lower  story,  with  a  queen- 
excluding  honey-board  between  that 
ami  the  upper  stor}-.  The  bees  build 
inmb  in  the  lower  story, .and  do  not 
suarm. 


James  Heddon — This  is  the  old 
Adair  idea.  I  made  30  of  these  "  long 
idea,"  or,  as  some  called  them, 
"wrong-idea"  hives,  years  ago.  The 
idea  of  preventing  swarming  will 
work,  but  it  is  too  much  labor. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson — This  is  essen- 
tiallj'  the  Simmins'  plan. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  un- 
til 7:30  p.m. 

{Concluded  next  week.) 


EXPERIMENTS 


With    Rci^crsing   Brootl.Coinbs, 
Contraction,  etc. 


WHtteii  for  the  American  BeeJounml 

BY    C.    A.    BUNCH. 


As  I  have  been  trying  some  of  the 
plans  as  given  Isy  some  of  the  leading 
bee-men,  I  will  give  my  experience 
with  the  same : 

Revcrs^ing:  Itrood-Combs. 

Does  it  pay  to  reverse  brood-combs 
in  the  spring  to  increase  the  number  of 
bees  ?  I  believe  it  pays  to  take  the 
two  outside  combs,  and  put  them  in 
the  centre  of  the  brood-nest  about  the 
time  that  the  rest  of  the  brood-combs 
are  full  of  brood,  and  not  before.  I 
would  take  these  two  combs  and  shave 
them  down  to  }  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness before  reversing. 

Contraction  of  tlie  Itroo(I-]\e»it. 

Contraction  of  the  brood-nest,  or 
moving  the  comljs  close  together  about 
If  inches  from  centre  to  centre  to  pre- 
vent swarming,  as  advised  by  some, 
would  not  prevent  swarming  in  my 
apiary,  if  there  wei'e  eight  combs  in 
the  brood-nest,  as  that  is  the  number 
of  combs  that  I  have  to  the  hive  before 
swarming  ;  though  I  think  that  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  have  the  combs  spaced  1| 
inches  from  centre  to  centre,  so  that 
the  qneen  will  lay  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  combs,  whicli  I  believe  she  will  not 
do  if  they  are  much  further  apart. 

Contraction  of  the  brood-nest  for  the 
production  of  comb  honey  I  have  tried 
also  ;  but  it  seems  that  bees  in  Indiana 
act  dift'erently  fron\  what  they  do  in 
Michigan,  and  I  think  that  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  season  being  warmer  here. 

I  hived  swarms  on  5  Langstroth 
frames  with  mostly  .V-inch  foundation 
starters,  and  the  balance  on  empty 
frames ;  about  the  time  the  frames 
were  built  out  with  comb,  the  bees  be- 
gan to  swarm,  an(|  at  one  time  4  of 
these  swarms  came  out  at  once,  and 
settled  on  a  little  Siberian  crab-apple 
tree.  Oh,  what  a  swarm  it  was,  with 
a  lot  of  deserted  honey-crates  behind. 
The  only  way  to  get  out  of  such  a 
dilemma  was,  to   give  the   bees  room 


for   8   brood-frames,  which   I  did,  and 
after  that  scarcely  a  swarm  issued. 

Xhe  Use  of  Honey-Uoards. 

As  an  experiment  I  used  12  wood- 
and-zinc  queen-excluding  honey-boards 
the  past  season,  for  producing  comb 
honey,  and  the  balance  of  the  hives 
were  without  honej'-boards.  It  .seems 
that  some  bee-keepers  have  no  trouble 
with  the  queen  laying  in  the  sections, 
while  I  do.  The  sections  were  over 
an  8-frame  hive,  for  I  had  the  honey- 
boards  over  the  contracted  hives  of  5 
frames. 

I  like  prolific  queens,  but  I  want  the 
eggs  down  in  the  brood-nest,  wliere  I 
expect  to  have  them  next  season — 
which  means  that  I  will  use  the  honey- 
boards  on  all  hives  hereafter. 

La  Paz,  Ind. 


READINQ. 


How   to  Employ  tlie   Time   in 
Winter  Advantageoii§ly. 


Written  for  the  American  Rural  Home 

BY    G.    M.    UOOLITTLE. 


Now  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
long  winter  evenings,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  all  to  spend  these  evenings  in 
such  a  way  that  they  may  be  gaining 
in  knowledge  along  the  line  of  the 
pursuit  they  have  chosen  in  life.  In 
no  business  engagement  is  this  more 
imperative  than  where  the  culture  of 
the  honey-bee  is  the  chosen  occupa- 
tion, and  in  no  way  can  this  be  done 
to  any  better  advantage  than  in  read- 
ing the  bee-literature  of  the  day,  from 
which  the  mind  is  to  be  stored  with 
useful  knowledge  which  can  be  put 
into  practical  use  as  soon  as  the  season 
of  1889  opens. 

When  I  tirst  commenced  bee-keeping 
I  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  writings 
of  E.  Gallup,  M.  Quinby,  A.  I.  Root, 
Adam  Grimm,  and  many  others  of 
those  early  writers  on  this  subject ;  for 
by  their  writings  I  learned  my  ABC 
in  bee-culture.  My  tirst  year  of  ex- 
perience in  bee-keeping  by  way  of  puf>- 
ting  the  things  which  I  had  read  in 
practice,  i-esulted  in  12  pounds  of  comb 
honey  and  one  swarm  from  the  colo- 
nies I  had  i)urchased  to  commence 
with.  The  ne.xt  season  1  obtained  25 
pounds  of  surplus  from  each  colony  I 
had  in  the  spring,  on  an  average.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  season,  I  chron- 
icled an  average  of  80  pounds  of  comb 
honej',  as  the  average  surplus  for  each 
colony  in  the  spring. 

Duringthesefour  j'ears  I  had  studied, 
read  and  practiced  all  my  wakeful 
hours,  about  the  bees,  having  keen  en- 
joyment in  doing  the  same,  for  I  never 
spent  an  hour   in    my  life  in  work  per- 
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taining  to  bee-culture  without  its  being 
a  real  pleasure  to  nie,  and  this  was 
brouglit  about  by  those  winter  even- 
ings when  I  first  began  to  read  up  the 
subject.  Many  a  night  have  I  been 
awake  from  one  to  three  hours,  plan- 
ning how  to  accomplish  some  result 
I  desired  to  achieve  in  regard  to  the 
practical  part  of  apiculture,  which  with 
the  help  of  what  I  had  read,  caused 
me  to  accomplish  what  I  had  sough*, 
after. 

I  have  found  that  if  I  woidd  suc- 
ceed, that  as  far  as  possible  I  should 
read  mainly  those  articles  which  came 
from  the  pens  of  practical  bee-keepers, 
for  such  were  the  ones  who  made  a 
success  of  their  calling,  and  told  how 
they  did  it.  If  you  wish  to  learn  farm- 
ing, to  whom  do  j-ou  go,  the  man 
whose  farm  grows  up  to  weeds  and 
briars,  or  to  tlie  man  who  produces 
good  crops  each  year  ?  To  the  latter, 
of  course  ;  and  so  you  should  do  in  bee- 
keeping. 

I  know  that  manjr  of  our  most  prac- 
tical bee-men  do  not  write  for  publica- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  we  can  bring 
in  visiting,  during  the  winter,  as 
another  help  along  this  line  of  our 
qualification.  Then  we  have  our  bee- 
.  conventions,  which  are  held  for  this 
special  purpose,  and  while  the  cost 
may  be  considerable,  yet  if  we  im- 
prove the  time  as  we  sliould,  we  can 
learn  more  than  enough  to  make  that 
cost  good,  beside  the  benefit  which  wo 
derive  socially. 

All  of  these  things  are  great  helps  to 
us,  and  should  be  eagerly  sought  after, 
as  they  will  be  if  we  have  a  natural 
qualification  for  the  calling  which  we 
have  chosen.  If  any  persons  love 
toniethiug  else  more  than  they  do  to 
study  into  bee-keeping,  and  only  do 
this  as  a  sort  of  duty,  let  them  be  as- 
sured that  they  have  mistaken  their 
calling,  and  the  sooner  they  leave  it 
and  go.to  that  which  at  all  times  gives 
them  pleasure,  the  better  they  will  be 
oil",  and  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
wol'ld. 

Up^'ard  Ventilation  in  Hives. 

If  no  upward  ventilation  is  provided 
for  our  bees  during  the  winter,  the 
moisture  exhaled  by  them  condenses 
and  forms  ice  on  tlie  walls  and  top  of 
the  hive,  making  their  home  uncom- 
fortable in  cold  weather,  and  as  soon 
as  the  weath(!r  moderates  suthciently, 
the  ice  above  and  at  the  side  melts, 
causing  wet  and  damp  combs,  whieli 
tends  to  dilute  the  honey,  thus  making 
it  in  a  condition  to  cause  bee-diarrhea, 
by  the  bees  being  obliged  to  take  so 
mucli  thin  liquid  into  the  stomach.  In 
many  cases  the  water  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  the  combs  occupied  by 
the  cluster.  Wlien  this  occurs,  if  the 
temperature    lowers     suddenly,    as  it 


often  does  in  mid-winter,  the  colony  is 
often  lost.  This  shows  that  upward 
ventilation  is  very  desirable,  still  it 
should  be  so  given  as  not  to  cause  a 
direct  current  of  air  through  the  hive. 
Borodino,  K.   Y. 


FEEDING  BEES. 


An  Experience  in   Feeding  and 
IJnitinff  Colonies. 


Written  for  thcAm&'ican  Bee  Journal 

BY    MRS.    L.    C.    AXTELL. 


For  three  years  our  bees  have  done 
very  poorlj',  but  we  did  not  have  to 
feed  them  until  the  fall  of  1887,  when 
we  fed  cut  loaf-sugar  to  a  few  colonies 
that  seemed  short  of  stores:  but  vcrj* 
few  of  the  colonies  worked  upon  the 
sugar,  because  it  was  so  hard  and  dry. 
We  thought  so  last  spring,  as  we  had 
it  all  to  gather  oflf,  and  melt  up  and 
feed  in  a  liquid  state  ;  so  through  the 
spring  and  summer  we  fed  9  barrels  of 
sugar,  counting  those  two. 

We  ceased  feeding  about  a  month 
in  clover  time,  but  had  to  begin  again 
in  July,  to  keep  some  colonies  alive. 
We  fussed  with  them  a  good  deal,  and 
equalized  their  stores  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  feeding,  as  far  as  possible, 
as  there  is  no  work  about  bee-keeping 
that  we  dread  so  much  as  feeding,  and 
we  never  feed  our  bees  if  they  can 
gather  enougli  from  Nature's  stores. 
For  one  reason  or  another,  it  tends  to 
make  people  suspicious  of  honey,  if 
they  know  that  bee-keepers  feed  their 
bees  sugar  when  they  know  that  bees 
can  get  natural  stores.  But  it  does  not 
pay  to  let  oiie's  horses,  that  have  done 
the  best  they  could,  die  for  want  of 
food  in  winter. 

Many  bees  in  this  neighborhood  died 
for  want  of  food,  bnt  some  lived  over 
winter,  where  there  were  bnt  few  col- 
onies, without  any  feeding,  and  this 
fall  they  gave  a  few  pounds  of  surplus 
honey. 

Our  bees  were  in  good  condition 
when  the  fall  lioney-liow  began,  and 
for  3  weeks  they  brought  in  honey 
lively,  until  the  brood-combs  became 
solid  "  slabs"  of  honey,  which  I  can 
assure  you  deliglited  our  eyes,  and 
gave  800  or  1,000  pounds  of  surplus. 
I  think  that  I  never  saw  honey  come 
in  faster  than  it  did  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  is  tlic  time  one  should  do  all 
the  imiting  of  weak  colonies,  as  it 
can  then  be  done  so  successfully,  and 
with  so  little  loss  of  bees  or  robbing. 

It  does  not  pay,  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  to  trj'  to  build  up  weak  colo- 
nies bj' drawing  Ijrood  fnnn  the  strong 
late  in  the  fall,  unless  one  has  young 
queens  that  they  do  not  care  to  kill, 
and  then  it  is  better  to  remove  old    or 


rejected  queens,  and  give  their  colo- 
nies the  young  queens,  getting  all  col- 
onies in  fair  wintering  condition  while 
honey  is  coming  in. 

Roseville,  Ills.,  Dec.  19,  1888. 


SEASON  OF  1888. 


Bee-Keeping:  in   maine  —  The 
Open-!>>ide  Seetion§. 


Written  for  the  American  Dee  Journal 

BY   J.    F.    LATHAM. 


From  May  1,  1888,  to  the  present 
time,  the  weather  in  this  section  of  our 
broad  land,  has  been  inimical  to  al- 
most every  branch  of  tlie  pursuit  of 
those  who  derive  their  sustenance  from 
the  bounties  of  Nature.  Cold  and  wet 
has  been  the  order  of  the  times. 
Among  the  difl'erent  branches  of  agri- 
culture, that  of  apiculture  has  failed  to 
be  remunerative,  except  in  some 
favored  localities.  Collectively  speak- 
ing, there  have  been  but  few  swarms, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  surplus 
honey  has  been  stored  to  reward  the 
efforts  of  the  bee-keeper. 

My  59  colonies  of  bees  passed  the 
winter  of  1887-88  successfully.  During 
the  first  stage  of  brood-rearing  in  the 
spring,  2  colonies  lost  their  queens,  but 
bj'  uniting,  and  supplying  them  with 
emerging  brood  and  eggs,  until  drones 
commenced  llj'ing,  my  number  was  re- 
duced but  one  colony. 

During  the  tiirfe  for  "  building  up." 
the  weather  was  so  unfavorable  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  my  bees  failed  to 
respond  to  my  usual  treatment  for  in- 
creasing the  brood  ;  consequently, 
when  the  white  honey  harvest  tinir 
arrived,  manj-  of  the  colonies  were  too 
weak,  numerically,  to  enter  the  surplus 
receptacles  in  time  to  meet  the  first 
yield.  A  few  of  the  strongest  colonies 
stored  40  pounds  of  surplus  honey 
each,  the  weaker  ones  from  3  pounds 
to  20  pounds  each.  My  whole  crop  of 
honey  in  the  comb  amounted  to  some 
over  800  pounds, which,  with  10  pounds 
of  wax  and  an  increase  of  4  colonies 
from  9  .swarms,  represents  the  income 
of  a  working  force  of  58  colonies  for 
the  season. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  readily  per- 
ceivable that  the  pursuit  of  bee-keep- 
ing as  a  specialty,  is  somewhat  pre- 
carious when  absolute  assurance  in  a 
pecuniary  sense  is  considered.  I  feel 
prompted  to  admit  that  the  time  spent 
in  caring  for  my  colonies  during  tin- 
time  of  surplus  storing  the  past  two 
seasons,  those  of  1887  and  1888,  in 
procuring  2,000  pounds  of  honej',  was 
more  than  double  that  spent  in  the 
season  of  1880  in  procuring  the  same 
(piantity,  plus  the  time  spent  in  caring 
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for  the  colonies  during  the  springs  and 
falls  of  the  former  seasons. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the   results    of   the 
past  two  seasons  are   somewhat  averse 
to    the    arguments   of    those   who   so 
strenuouslj-  advocate   specially   in  bee- 
keeping, causing  them  to    change    the 
bias  of  their  opinions   in    regard  to  its 
feasibility,  as  an  exclusive  occupation. 
Specialty  in  bee-keeping,  based  on  the 
feudal  theory  of    those   who   advocate 
;    the   proteetive-territoiy  system,  might 
:    meet  the  demands  of  specialtj-  in  some 
'.    instances,  but  the   specialist   of   50  or 
100  colonies  will  need  a  prop,  at  times, 
if  he  exercises  the    requirements  of  his 
business  in  a  more  enlightened  aspect. 
But,  as  every  evil   has  its   correspond- 
ing good,  so  do  poor  honej'  seasons  iu- 
,    fluence  good    prices,    and   quick   sales 
}   for  the  products  of  the  apiary. 

Tlie  "  Opeu-Side  "  Sections. 

I  think  that  if  Mr.  Hambaugh  should 
r    use  sections  open  at  the  sides,  in  a  case 
;    with  the  T  rest   as   supports,  and  sep- 
'    arators  so  constructed  as   to    allow  the 
bees  a  free  range,  "  fore  and  aft,"    as 
,    well  as   up    and   down,  he   would    ex- 
perience less  reason  for   complaint   in 
regard  to  "  the  size"  of  the  one  pound 
sections   "appearing   contrary   to    the 
laws  governing  the  household  economj- 
of  the  bee,"   as   stated  on   page  795  of 
the  Bee  Jodrnal  for  1888. 

I  have  used  the  open-side  section  in 
lases  (with  the  tin  T  for  supports), 
constructed  so  as  to  allow  the  sections 
In  be  placed  en  masse  with  separators 
having  openings  to  match  those  in  the 
sections.  This  method  allows  a  free 
range  for  the  bees,  and  a.ssures  a  much 
lii'tter  filling  of  the  sides  with  comb 
and  honey,  than  when  close-side  sec- 
tions are  used. 

In  mj'  experience,  when  close-side 
Mctions  are  used  with  close-end  sep- 
arators, the  combs  in  the  sections  will 
be  rounded  oft"  with  two  or  three  rows 
of  short,  uncapped,  and  often  emptj' 
nils  on  each  side  of  the  box,  especially 
when  a  scanty  flow  of  nectar  prompts 
the  bees  to  curtail  their  work  ;  leaving 
the  sections  lank  in  appearance,  and 
light  in  weight — in  reality,  reducing 
the  hone)',  however  good,  to  a  second 
L:rade  article,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
1  Dusumer.  A  section  tilled  chock-full 
has  a  much  better  appearance,  and 
■<ells  much  more  readily  than  one  more 
wt'ightv,  if  in  an  unfinished  condition. 
Cumberland,  Me.,  Dec.  12,  1888. 


A  Favorable  Word  from  any  of  our 
readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  has 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  any- 
thing we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
ri-aders  can  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  scatter  apicultural  knowledge 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  our  pursuit. 


COIVVENTION  DIRECTORY. 

1889.  Time  and  Place  of  MeeUriQ. 

Jan.  8,  9.— Ontario,  at  Owen  Souutl,  Ont. 

W.  Cousu.  Sec,  StreetsTiUe,  Ont. 

Jan.  9-11.— Nebraska  State,  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

J.  N.  Ueiiler,  Sec,  Columbus,  Nebr. 

Jan.  15.— Vermont  State,  at  MIdrtlobury.  Vt, 

Marcia  A.  Uoiiu'laa,  Sec,  Sbureliam,  Vt. 

Jan.  15, 16.— N.  W.  111.  &  S.  W.  Wis,,  at  ISoclitord,  Uls. 
D.  A.  Kullcr,  Sec,  Clicrrj-  Valley,  Ills. 

Jan.  16.— Indiana  State,  at  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

(Jeo.  C.  Thompson,  Sec,  Southport,  Ind. 

May  4.— Susquehanna  r<mnty.  at  Montrose,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seetey,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

tW  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetiusrs.— Bd. 
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Report  tor  lNi§8.— Louis  Gerhart, 
Lyle,  Minn.,  on  Dee.  10, 1S88,  writes  : 

I  had  4  colonies  in  the  spring  of  1888,  in- 
creased them  to  8,  and  took  100  pounds  of 
honey.  I  worked  my  bees  on  the  tierlng- 
up  system  this  season,  which  was  generally 
thought  best  for  a  year  of  this  kind. 


Stands  at  the  Head.— Mr.  G.  E.  T. 

Kyber,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  on  Dec.  31, 1888, 
says  : 

The  American  Bee  Journal  stands  at 
the  head  of  bee-literature,  and  the  informa- 
tion obtained  therefrom  is  far  in  advance  of 
the  remuneration  thei'efor.  Compliments 
of  the  season. 


Uniting  Colonies,  etc. — Mr.  Geo. 
Eidemiller,  McGregor,  Iowa,  on  Dec.  17, 
1888,  writes  : 

My  increase  this  year,  from  5  colonies, 
spring  count,  was  IT  by  natural  swarming. 
1  kept  uniting  according  to  time  and  the 
strength  of  the  colonies,  and  by  so  doing  it 
left  me  12  good  colonies  ;  from  7  of  them  I 
took  6.50  pounds  of  comb  honey.  Extracted 
honey  sells  at  10  cents,  and  comb  at  18 
cents.  I  winter  my  bees  in  the  cellar  under 
the  house,  and  they  weigh  from  40  to  00 
pounds  per  colony. 


I>'ot  a  Pound  of  Honey.— Mr.  A.  C. 

Balch,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  24,  1888, 

wrote  thus  : 

I  have  had  no  honey  this  year,  and  have 
had  to  feed  many  of  my  colonies  ot  bees,  to 
keep  from  starving.  I  have  not  taken  one 
pound  of  honey  from  them  this  year. 


Bce-Keeplng:  in  Alabama.— I.  J. 

Heaton,  Pratt  Mines,  Ala.,  on;  Dec.  24, 1888, 

says : 

I  began  in  the  spring  of  188S  with  41  colo- 
nies, some  being  very  weak.  I  have  .sold 
$170  worth  of  honey,  most  of  it  extracted,  at 
13' .  and  15  cents  per  pound.  I  now  have  -53 
colonies  packed  in  cotton-seed,  with  plenty 
of  honey  to  winter  on,  I  think.  There  is  no 
clover  in  my  bee-range,  and  but  little  bass- 
wood.  There  is  plenty  of  sour-wood,  and  1 
have  a  good  market.  1  contemplate  sowing 
.5  or  6  acres  in  lucerne  clover  the  coming 
spring.     My  greatest  pleasure  is  with  my 


bees.  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  and  think  it  well  worth 
twice  its  subscription  price.  I  wish  its  ed- 
itor and  contributors  a  Happy  New  Tear.  I 
do  not  feel  discouraged  so  long  as  1  have 
such  noble  leaders.  Let  us  all  remember 
the  watchword. 


Bee-Cellar  Ventilators,   etc.— C. 

Theilmann,  Theiliuantou,  Minn.,  on  Dec. 

31,  18S8,  writes  : 

So  far  the  weather  has  been  very  fine. 
We  have  no  snow  as  yet.  My  bees  are  very 
quiet  at  43°,  with  the  ventilators  all  open  in 
the  bee-cellar.  1  am  sure  that  my  bee-cellar 
would  be  too  warm  tor  the  bees,  if  1  had  uo 
ventilators  in  it.  They  are  very  valuable  in 
such  weather. 

I  send  my  membership  fee  for  the  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union.  The  change  o(  time  for 
paying  the  fee  suits  me  better  than  before, 
as  we  have  more  leisure  at  this  time  of  the 
year  to  attend  to  such  matters,  than  in  the 
height  ot  the  honey  season. 


Oood  Prospects  tor  1S89 — W.  U. 

Graves,  Duncan,  Ills.,onDec.  19. 1888,  says: 

My  honey  crop  this  year  was  next  to  a 
failure,  and  two  years  in  succession  makes 
it  somewhat  discouraging.  I  have  been 
used  to  bees  all  my  life,  and  expect  to  keep 
them  as  long  as  I  live.  They  are  in  good 
condition  for  winter.  I  have  just  been  put- 
ting them  in  the  cellar.  I  have  58  colonies. 
1  never  saw  white  clover  so  thick  every- 
where as  it  is  here.  I  think  that  we  have 
good  prospects  for  a  fine  crop  for  next  year. 


Prospect  for  IVUite  Clover.- Geo. 
Shafer,  Neoga,  Ills.,  on  Dec.  19, 1888,  says  : 

The  past  season  has  been  very  poor,  but 
some  better  than  last  year.  From  34  colo- 
nies the  yield  was  only  1,000  pounds.  Bees 
are  in  good  condition  for  winter,  and  the 
prospect  for  white  clover  is  good. 


Rcsnlts   of  tlie  Season.— Wm.  C. 

Wolcott,  Eldorado,  Wis.,  on  Dec.  17, 1888, 
writes : 

It  has  been  a  poor  season  here  for  bees. 
I  started  last  spring  with  43  colonies,  and 
many  of  them  spring  dwindled  down  to  very 
small  colonies.  I  increased  them  to  71  col- 
onies, which  are  in  good  condition.  I  put 
them  into  the  cellar  on  Nov.  15.  I  only  had 
1,300  pounds  of  honey,  and  1,000  pounds  ot 
that  was  extracted.  The  comb  honey  I  sold 
for  15  cents  per  pound,  and  the  extracted  at 
10  cents  per  pound.  I  intend  to  take  the 
American  Bee  Journal  as  long  as  1  live 
and  keep  bees. 


Fine  Meatiier  for   Bees.— W.  T. 

Zink,  Nicholas,  Mo.,  on  Dec.  14,  1888,  says  : 

We  are  having  fine  weather.  Bees  were 
fiying  yesterday,  and  there  were  no  signs  of 
diarrhea.  Mv  bees  gave  me  a  surplus  of 
abouc  8  pounds  per  colony,  spring  count, 
with  plenty  left  to  winter  on.  The  last  two 
seasons  have  cooled  the  ardor  of  a  few  bee- 
keepers here,  but  I  still  hope  for  a  rich 
harvest. 


Fine  Fall  for  Bees.— N.  W.  Affler- 
baugh,  Cameron,  Nebr.,  on  Dec.  17, 1888, 
writes  : 

My  bees  are  well  supplied  with  stores 
sufficient  to  last  them  until  honey  comes 
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again.  I  have  built  a  slied,  and  paclied  my 
53  colonies  in  it  on  Dec.  1.5.  We  have  had  a 
nice  fall,  and  bees  were  flying  almost  every 
day.  I  had  a  good  yield  of  honey  the  past 
fall,  from  heart'sease  and  golden-rod.  I 
am  selling  the  honey  for  20  cents  per  pound. 
My  honey  sells  mure  readily  than  Califor- 
nia honey,  and  my  customers  say  that  it 
tastes  more  like  honey. 


Crossing  Itacex  ot  Mees.— W.  H. 

Anarews,  McKinney,  Tex.,  on.Dec.  33, 1888, 

writes : 

I  wish  to  sav  that  the  whole  yield  of  the 
apiaries  of  North  Texas  for  the  last  six 
years  would  not  equal  one  good  crop.  All 
of  my  bees  did  not  gather  enough  last  sea- 
son to  winter  halt  of  them  this  winter.  I 
am  a  paralytic,  has'ing  suffered  a  stroke 
upon  ray  rignt  side.  It  came  the  1.5th  of 
last  July.  1  write  with  my  left  hand.  The 
man  who  talks  about  "crossing"  the  races 
of  bees  with  the  view  of  establishing  a 
superior  "  breed,"  is  clearly  lost— off  his 
reckoning.  If  mongrels  are  his  aim,  he 
need  only  go  to  his  neighbors'  yards,  and 
take  the  first  colony  he  comes  to  ;  95  per 
cent,  of  all  the  bees  in  North  America  are 
just  mongrels,  ready  made  to  his  hand. 


Rearing  llrood  in  December.— 

Alex.  Sherington,  Dutton,  Mich.,  on  Dec. 
34,  1888,  writes  : 

Yesterday  one  of  ray  colonies  of  bees  was 
flying  very  strons.  when  the  weather  was  at 
5°  above  zero.  On  examining  them.  I  found 
that  they  had  five  frames  partly  tilled  with 
brood  and  eggs,  and  young  bees  crawling 
all  over  the  combs.  It  is  a  strong  colony, 
and  has  plenty  of  honey.  My  bees  are 
packed  on  the  summer  stanJs,  with  14 
inches  of  chaff  aroupd  them. 

[We  have  been  having  fair  summer 
weather,  and  surely  the  bees  thought  that, 
as  "December  is  as  pleasant  as  May,"  they 
may  as  well  have  a  "flying  spell."— Ed.] 


Uees  l>id  Fairly  ^Vcll.— Mr.  John 
Booth,  Barry,  Ills.,  on  Dec.  34, 1888,  writes  : 

I  have  about  30  colonies,  mostly  hybrids, 
and  on  Ahg.  26  or  37  there  was  not  a  pound 
of  honey  in  any  of  my  30  hives  ;  but  about 
Sept.  1  my  bees  began  to  gather  some 
honey,  and  by  Sept.  15  they  were  fairly  out- 
stripping anything  I  had  ever  seen  in  the 
way  of  gathering  honey.  But  being  a 
plasterer  by  trade,  I  was  necessarily  called 
away  from  my  bees  just  when  they  needed 
the  most  attention,  to  make  them  the  most 
profitable  ;  but  they  did  fairly  well,  and  our 
buckwheat  cakes  will  not  go  dry  this  winter. 


YVilling  to  Try  Again.— Nathan 
M.  Woodman,  Bushnell,  Ills.,  on  Dec.  24, 

1888,  says  : 

In  this  section,  we  who  have  tried  to  do 
something  in  handling  bees  for  the  past  3  or 
4  years,  have  had  such  bad  luck  that  we 
have  about  become  discouraged,  and  many 
have  ceased  keeping  bees  entirely.  I,  like 
the  rest,  have  had  my  bad  luck,  but  I  do  not 
feel  like  giving  up,  and  I  will  try  once  more. 


a  record  of  all  the  colonies  of  bees  lost  last 
winter,  and  found  that  one-half  of  the  bees 
in  this  section  were  lost  then.  I  have  tried 
several  honey-plants,  and  have  had  no  good 
of  them  yet.  Nearly  all  of  my  Alsike 
clover  dried  up  in  July  and  died.  It  headed 
out  about  July  1,  and  by  July  15  it  was 
gone.  I  watched,  but  I  never  saw  my  bees 
at  work  on  it.  I  sowed  some  sweet  clover 
and  catnip  seed.  The  catnip  is  the  best 
honey-plant  we  have  here,  excepting  buck- 
wheat. Mo.st  of  the  honey  taken  the  past 
season  was  from  buckwheat.  It  is  good 
enough  for  me  to  use  on  winter  pancakes. 
We  had  a  very  dry  summer.  I  expect  to 
keep  bees,  if  I  can.  so  long  as  I  can  get 
what  honey  we  want  to  eat. 


No  SnovF  Yet,  etc.— Edwin  Bump, 
Marshfield,  Wis.,  on  Dee.  33, 18S8,  says  : 

I  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1888  with  23 
colonies  of  bees.  I  sold  onecolony  in  June, 
increased  my  number  to  .53,  and  took  oft 
1,500  pounds  ot  white  comb  honey.  I  put 
my  bees  into  the  cellar  on  Nov.  14  ;  that  is 
not  bad  for  a  climate  where  the  mercury 
goes  down  to  48°  below  zero.  We  have  no 
snow  yet.  My  bees  are  Italians,  and  I 
handle  them  without  veil  or  gloves.  A  bee- 
sting  does  not  hurt  me  as  badly  as  a  mos- 
quito bite. 


Packing  Hives  '»vitli  Savt'diist. 

—Samuel  King,  Jr.,  New  Paris,  O.,  on  Dec. 

■21, 1888,  says  : 

The  forepart  of  this  season  was  tolerably 
fair  for  honey  in  this  locality,  but  the  fall 
has  been  the  poorest  one  for  30  years,  on  ac- 
count of  dry  weather.  My  crop  of  comb 
honey  was  about  7.50  pounds,  from  28  colo- 
nies. My  35  colonies  of  bees  at  this  time 
are  in  pretty  fair  condition,  although  I  had 
to  feed  some.  I  have  wintered  my  bees 
heretofore  altogether  on  the  summer  stands, 
and  my  method  for  the  past  two  winters 
was  by  using  outside  casings  packed  wiih 
sawdust,  with  chalf  cushions  above  the 
bees,  and  I  think  1  have  wintered  them  suc- 
cessfully. This  year  I  have  put  a  few  colo- 
nies into  the  cellar,  to  test  cellar  wintering. 


Ups  and  UoM'ns  of  Bec-Cultiire. 

—A.  J.  Fisher,  East  Liverpool,  O.,  on  Dec. 
Hi,  1888,  writes  : 

I  have  kept  bees  for  25  years,  and  never 
have  I  during  that  time  had  as  poor  results 
as  the  two  summers  of  1887  and  1888.  Not 
one  pound  of  surplus  honey  did  I  get,  but  I 
had  to  feed  freely  for  winter  stores.  If  I 
was  a  specialist,  and  depended  upon  my 
bees  for  my  bread  and  butter  the  last  two 
summers,  I  would  have  had  to  practice 
Tannerism  pretty  freely.  But  if  the  season 
of  1889  proves  likewise,  shall  I  quit  the 
business  in  disgust '.'  No,  never,  as  long  as 
a  bee  lives,  and  I  live.  All  business  has  its 
ups  and  downs,  and  these  two  seasons  have 
been  the  "downs"  in  the  bee-business  with 
me.    Now  I  am  going  to  prepare  for  the 

'ups."  Long  may  live  the  good  old  Ameui- 
<;an  Bee  Joijknal  !    Uurrah  for  1S8U  ! 


Snarniing-Oiit,  etc.— R.  A.  Rosser, 
Nelsonville,  Ohio,  on  Dec.  34, 1888,  writes  : 

I  commenced  the  season  of  1888  with  33 
colonies  in  the  spring,  increased  them,  by 
natural  swarming,  to  48,  which  are  now  in 
good  condition.  1  have  taken  7.50  pounds 
of  comb  honey.  My  bees  did  exceedingly 
well  until  the  last  of  June,  when  we  had  a 
very  hard  rainfall,  lasting  several  days  ; 
after  the  rain  it  turned  cold,  and  bees  did 
nothing  after  that.  I  had  to  feed  in  the  fall 
.300  pounds  ot  sugar.  Some  of  my  new  col- 
onies kept  swarming  out  in  October,  and 
when  I  examined  into  the  cause,  I  found 
that  they  were  starving  ;  so  1  fed  them,  and 
had  no  more  swarming.  All  now  have 
plenty  ot  stores,  and  if  other  conditions  are 
right,  I  have  no  fears  about  their  wintering. 


Experience  >vitli  Bees.  etc. — J.  E. 

Brooks,  Howell,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  17,  writes  : 

I  commenced  in  April,  1887,  with  10  colo- 
nies of  bees  in  double-walled  hives,  and 
they  were  increased  to  33  colonies  by  the 
following  fall ;  but  in  wintering  them  in  the 
cellar  the  combs  all  molded,  and  I  Install 
but  5  colonies,  so  last  spring  I  began  with 
that  number.  As  no  honey  was  gathered  in 
1887,  1  tried  to  winter  my  bees  by  feediui; 
syrup.  The  season  of  1888  has  been  a  fail- 
ure, as  I  only  had  about  100  pounds  of  sur- 
plus honey,  and  now  I  have  9  colonies,  be- 
sides losing  some  swarms  each  year  by  their 
absconding.  I  packed  my  bees  on  the  sum- 
mer stands  this  winter.  We  have  had  but  a 
few  days  of  cold  weather  yet,  and  no  snow. 
I  was  plowing  on  Dec.  11,  and  the  ground  is 
not  yet  frozen.  It  is  raining  to-day.  Our 
assessor,  last  spring,  had  blanks,  and  made 


:»Ielissa— lloiv  Far  Bees  Fly.— S. 
L.  Watklns,  Placerville,  Calif.,  writes  thus: 

Last  spring  I  received  a  small  package  of 
melissa  seed,  and  planted  a  small  patch  of 
it  about  the  middle  of  April.  About  July  1 
it  commenced  to  bloom,  and  continued  until 
frost  came.  It  grows  luxuriantly  on  our 
mountain  soil,  and  seems  to  be  a  great 
yielder  of  honey.  Bees  work  well  on  the 
blossoms,  and  during  the  height  of  its  flow- 
ering, bees  swarmed  on  it.  I  think  that  it 
would  pay  well  to  cultivate  it  for  honey. 

"How  far  will  bees  fly  in  search  of 
stores?"  is  often  asked.  In  reading  some  old 
numbers  of  bee-papers  recently,  I  find  that 
there  is  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion,  as  re- 
gards the  distance  bees  go  in  search  of 
stores.  I  do  not  know  how  far  bees  will  go 
in  a  level  country,  but  I  can  come  some- 
where near  how  far  they  go  in  this  moun- 
tainous part  of  California.  In  bee-hunting 
I  never  tracked  black  bees  more  than  two 
miles  from  their  habitation.  I  have  Ire- 
quently  seen  Italians  and  Carniolans  three 
miles  from  the  apiary.  I  do  not  believe  that 
bees  make  much  headway  when  working 
over  three  miles  from  home.  Carniolans 
and  Italians  are  stronger  flyers  than  the 
common  bees,  and  go  further  in  search  of 
stores. 

A  Mapificent  Present 

For  every  one  who  will  send  us  a  Club 
of  five  new  subscribers  for  1889. 

This  ATLAS 

containa  large  scale 
Miips  of  every  coun- 
try and  civil  division 
upuTi  the  lace  of  the 
Globe. 

It  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  col- 
ored diagrams,  that 
show  wealth,  debt, 
civil  condition  of 
people,  chief  pro- 
ductions, manufac- 
tures and  commerce. 
reiik'iouB  sects,  etc., 
and  a  superb  line  of 
engravintis  of  much 
historical  interest  & 
value.  togetUerwith 
many  new  and  desi- 
rable features  which 
are  expressly  gotten 
up  for  this  work— 
amouirwhichwill  be 
found  a  concise  His- 
tory of  each  State. 

Price,  in  heat  English  cloth  binding  (size,  closed, 
11x14  inches  ;  opened.  22x14  inches),  $4 .50. 

To  any  one  sending  us,  direct 
to  this  oQice.  MVE   NEW 

Subscribers  for  one  year,  with  $5.00, 
(renewals  not  to  count)  we  will  presejit 
this  beautiful  Atlas,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

We  have  purchased  one  of  them  for  our  own  use, 
and  regard  it  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  library. 
It  is  handsomely  bound  and  containa  a  fund  of  very 
useful  knowledtxe.    It  contains  193  pages. 
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ALFRED   n.  NE^VJIAI^, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER. 

justness  Sl0tijces, 


It  Yoii  IJve  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  tlie 
address  tliat  we  liave  on  our  list. 

«ivesiCopyof  "Honey as  Food  and 
Miilicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
ot  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  Miller's  ICook,  "A  Tear  Among 
tlie  Bees,"  and  the  Ameuican  Bee  Jour- 
XAi,  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

If  yoii  I.,ose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

Pure  Plienol  lor  Foul  Broo«l.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

Pi*eser»'e  Your  Papers  for  futiu"e 

reference.  If  you  have  no  Bi:!^I»EI8.  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Joubnai,. 

Vucra  Urnslies,  for  removing  bees 
ftrom  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 

Please  ■write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  tliis  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatioiLS  delay  and  trouble. 

A  Home  Marltet  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
1 .  uiunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
I'Uge  of  this  paper.  ' 


Cold,  I'ure  and  brown  ilo  hillside,  dale  and  plain. 
'I'liey  rest  from, labor  now  ;    yet  flower,  fruit  and 
jirain 
Mnill  cover  them  afraiu.     Complain  not  that  they 
sleep- 
Sow  worthy  seed;a  worthy  harvest  shall  thou  reap. 

Care  in  the  selection  ot  seed  is  of  prime 
iiiipoitance  in  securing  good  results.  Get 
worthy  seed  ;  seed  that  is  7)uie  and  fresli  ; 
-lull  seed  as  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  of 
-Marbleliead,  Mass.,  raises  on  his  farms,  and 
lias  sold  to  the  public  for  thirty  years,  and 
worthy  harvests  slialt  thou  reap.  Send  for 
his  ISh'J  catalogue,  free  to  all. 


Wv  Cliib  the  AmeHcan  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  (juoted  in  the  l-AST 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  fir.st  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  nnist  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  0}  both.    Chub 
The  American  Bee  Journal 100... 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Mag^azine 1  50 1  40 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75 1  65 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 200....  180 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...!  40 1  .'30 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 5  00 

and  Cook's  Manuai:(old  edition)  2  25....  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).. .2  00 175 

Binder  lor  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth) ...  3  00 ... .  2  00 
Hoot's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25.. ..  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 150....  130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  150..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 175 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Uook 150 1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00....  1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  of  National  Society.. 150 125 

I>o  mot  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Iiiternalioiial    Uee-Conveiition. 

—The  Pamphlet  Ileport  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Convention  is  now  issued,  and  copies 
have  been  sent  to  each  member,  as  well  as 
to  the  Colleges,  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Societies  and  periodicals  devoted  to 
the  industry.  Copies  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  ot 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections4>^x4)^  and  5Kx5}4'. 
Price,  Sl.OO  per  100,  or  $8.50  per  1,000. 

Xiie  l>ate  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Floney  in  kegs  holding  about  220 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  8  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  9  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  yoijr  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  .sub- 
scriber, with  Sl.OO,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

IVe  Supply  Chapman  Honey-Plant 
SKEI>  at  the  following  prices :  One 
ounce,  40  cents  ;  4  ounces,  $1 ;  K  pound, 
S1.75  ;  1  pound,  SS.  One  pound  ot  seed  is 
sufficient  for  half  an  acre,  if  properly 
thinned  out  and  re-set. 


ICed  Isabels  lor  Pails.— We  have 
three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 
for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 
honey.  Price,  $1  for  a  hundred,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 
on  them.  Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 
each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 
address  on  less  than  100.  Larger  quantities 
according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     $2.00     $2.25 

SOOLabels 2.00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.D0 

JtO"  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

Oover  Seeds. — We  are  selling  AUike 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices  :  $8.00 
per  bushel;  S2.25  per  peck ;  35  cents  per  lb. 
White  Clover  Seed  :  SIO.OO  per  bushel;  $3.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  Melilot  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  86.00  per  bushel  ;  $1.75  per 
peck:  30  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight. 

Ity  Usin^  llie  Hinder  made  ex- 
pressly tor  this  Bee  Jouknai,,  all  can  have 
them  bound  and  ready  for  reference  and 
examination  every  day  in  the  year.  Price 
60  cents,  postpaid.  Subscription  for  one 
year  and  the  binder  for  $1.50. 

Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  40  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  Instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
tor  sale  at  this  office. 

Siininins'  Non-S\»arminf!:  Sys- 
tem.—We  have  a  few  of  these  books  left, 
and  we  will  club  them  with  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  one  year,  both  postpaid, 
for  $1.3.5.  The  subscription  to  the  Bee 
Journal  can  be  for  next  year,  this  year,  or 
may  begin  anew  at  any  time. 

Always  Mention  your  Post-Office, 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing — 
never  mention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 

Apiary  Register.— All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiary, 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (1'20  pages) $1  00 

"    100  colonies  (320  pages)  125 

"    200  coloaies  (420  pages)  150 

Pliotograplis  of  Bee-Keepers. — 

The  "  medley "  gotten  up  by  E.  0.  Tuttle, 
containuig  tlie  faces  ot  120  representative 
apiarists,  and  a  printed  sketch  of  each  one, 
will  be  sent  with  the  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year  for  $1.75;  or  we  will  present  it  free,  by 
mail,  to  any  one,  for  a  club  of  tluee  subscri- 
bers and  $3.00. 

'I'iic  Time  lor  Reading:  has  come, 
with  the  long  winter  evenings.  We  have  a 
large  stock  of  bee-books,  and  would  like  to 
fill  orders  for  them.  To  read  and  post  up  is 
the  way  to  succeed  in  any  pursuit— in  none 
is  it  more  important  than  in  bee-keeping. 
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Convention  Notices. 

EF"  The  Nebraska  State  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  convene  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  on  Jan.  9,  10  and  1 1, 
Iggg.  J.  N.  Hbatkr,  Sec. 


fW  The  annual  mectlns.'  of  the  Ontario  Bee-Keep- 
•crs' Association  will  be  held  at  Owen  Sound,  Ont., 
on  Jan.  8  and  9,  1889.  W.  CoCTSE,  Sec. 


B^~  The  annual  convention  of  the  Vermont  State 
Bee-Keepers' A  saociation  will  beheld  in  the  Court 
House  at  Middlebury,  Vt..  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  15,  1889. 
Mahcia  a.  DonoLAs,  Sec. 


J^~  The  annual  mcetinB  of  the  Northwestern 
Illinois  and  Southwestern  Wisconsin  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  Supervisors  Room  of 
the  Court  House  at  Kocktord,  Ills.,  on  Jan.  15  and 

le   1889  D.  A.  FDLLEB,  SeC. 


^^'  There  will  be  a  nieetins  of  the  Susquehanna 
County  Bee-Keepers'  Association  at  the  Court  House 
in  Montrose,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  May  4, 1889,  at  10  a.m. 
H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec. 


CF"  The  annual  meetint-'of  the  Indiana  State  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society  will  be  held  In  the  Aericultural 
Kooms  In  the  State  House  at  Indianapolis.  Inil.,  be- 
t-inning at  10  a.m.  on  .Ian.  16.  1889.  Heduceil  rail- 
road rates  can  be  secured  by  purchasinK  a  tbrouBh 
ticket  to  Indianapolis,  tukiiik-  the  agent's  receipt  tor 
the  same,  and  bavin;,'  it  ciumtersijrned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Society. 

GEO.  C.  TnoMPSON,  Sec. 


Honey  and  UeesTrax  JTIarket. 


Ciood  Enoiigli.— Andrews  &  Lock- 
hart,  of  Patten's  Mills,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  13, 
1888,  wrote  as  follows  concerning  their  use 
of  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal : 

We  got  more  orders  from  our  advertise- 
ment in  the  American  Bee  Journal  than 
from  all  the  other  bee-papers  put  together. 
We  shall  advertise  in  it  again  next  year. 


Hastings''  I»erlection  Fectler.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  3  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  wliere  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  $3.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  oface.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Alfalfa  CIo-**-!-.— For  habits  and  cul- 
tivation of  this  honey-plant,  see  page  245. 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb.,  •23c. ;  per  peck,  $3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  $5.50  ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  $10.00. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Yonr  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

l»o  :!>'ot  rorset  to  send  a  dollar  for  a 
membership  fee  to  the  National  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Union  tor  1SS9.  It  merits  your  ap- 
proval, and  needs  your  assistance. 

Please  to  get  jour  Neiglabor, 
who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  American 
Bek  Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

We -will  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  $3.00.  Jt  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  word.s,  and  their  meaning. 


new  YORK. 

HONEY.- We  quote  :  Fancy  white  1-lbs.,  16®17c.; 
2-lbs  ,  13®14c.  Fair  white  1-lbs.,  14®15c.;  'i-lbs.,  11  to 
IJo.  Buckwheat  Mbs ,  ll(ai2c.:  a-Ibs.,  inc.  White 
e.\lracted,  S^sic. :  buckwheat.  6(ai6'^c.  which  is  m 
gtiod  demand.  Market  quiet  on  comb  honey.  We 
expect  an  increascil  demand  after  the  holidays. 
Now  is  the  time  t"  sliip  honey. 

BKKSWAX.-22><,®24C. 

HILDKETH  BROS.  &  SBGELKEN, 
Dec.  22.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Uuane  8t. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  White  clover  1-lbs.,  ISOlPc; 
2-Ib8.,  16®17c.  Good  dark  1-lbs.,  ISfeiec;  2-lbs.,  13® 
I4c.  Buckwheat  l-lbs..  14@15c.;  2-lbB.,  12®l2k'C.— 
Extracted,  7@9c..  depending  upon  quality  and  style 
of  package.  Receipts  increasing,  but  demand  still 
limited.  Stock  is  not  selling  as  freely  this  season  as 
a  vear  ago. 

BKBSWAX.-22C.  „ 

Nov.  13.  8.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  189  8.  Water  St, 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.-It  isaelling  fairly  well  at  18c.  for  best 
I-lbs.:  very  fancy  hils  have  sold  at  20c.  Dark  and 
yellow  comb  sella  slnwly  at  13®16c.  B.vtracted.  T^il 
9c.,  according  to  quality  and  style  of  package.  The 
stock  of  best  comb  honey  is  light.  _ 

BEESWAX, -220.  K.  A.  BURNETT, 

Nov.  22.  161  South  Water  St. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.- We  quote  :  Fancy  white  1-lbs.,  18®20c.; 
2-lb8..  16®l8c.  Good  dark  1-lbs.,  lB®18c.:  2-lb8.,  15® 
16c.;  fair  l-lbs.,  I2'«®l4c.  Extracted,  white,  in  kegs 
and  ^>-barrels,  8'-i.®9c. ;  amber  in  same,  7>'j®8c. ;  in 
pailsand  tin,  white, SiSM'aO.;  in  barrels  and  half-bar- 
rels, dark,  6@(iHc.  Market  steady  and  supply  ample 
tor  the  moderate  demand,  but  present  values  have 
a  tendency  to  restrict  general  consumption. 

BEESWAX.— 22®23C.  

Oct.  25,  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  Bt. 

NEW  YOKE. 

HONEY.- We  quote  ;  Fancy  white  1-lbs.,  15®17c. 
2-lbs.,  14@16c.  Fair  white  l-lbs.,  14@16c.;  2-lb8.,U 
to  1 5c.    Extracted,  white,  7Ji@8c. 

BEBSWAX.-23V<.c.  „ 

Sep.  17.  TliURBBR,  WHYLAND  &  CO 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— White  1-lb.  sections,  12®l2>^e.;  2-lbs., 
12®14c.;  amber,  8@)10f.  Extracted,  white,  OHatiMc.: 
light  amber.  6c. :  amber  and  «andied,  5M@5k;C.  For 
comb  honey  the  demand  is  light  j  for  extracted  it  is 
good,  and  market  tinii. 

BEESWAX.— Dull  at  18@22o. 
Nov.  15.  O.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  423  Front  8t. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— Best  white  1-lbs.,  16®18c.  Supply  is  not 
large,  but  equal  to  the  demand. 

BEESWAX.— 22®23c.  

Deo.  12.  M.  U.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5Ts8c.  per  lb. 
Best  white  comb  honey,  12!4@I6c.    Demand  slow. 

BEESWAX.— Demand  is  good— 20@22c.  per  lb.  for 
eood  to  choice  vellow.on  arrival. 
Dec.  17.  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.- Choice  1-lb.  sections,  18c.;  dark  l-lbs. 
14c.;  2-lb8.,  IKc:  dark.  I3c.  White  extracted  in  «0- 
Ib.  cans,  Sc;  amber,  7c.;  in  barrels  and  kegs,  5®8C. 
Demand  good,  prices  steady,  and  stock  fair. 

BEESWAX.- None  in  market. 
Sep.  27.         HAMBLIN  &  BKARS8,  514  Walnut  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— We  quote  :  Fancy  white  1-lb.  sections, 
17«®18c.;  2-lbs..  14W15C.  Fair  l-lbs..  14Va®154c.; 
2-lbs., Il@12c.  Extracted, fancy  white  cIover,7^t(J'^K- 
California  white  in  (io-lb.  cans,  8c. :  light  amber  ,in 
same  cans,  "Mc.:  amber,  7>ic.  Buckwheat  in  kegs 
and  barrels,  bWs)G.  Cuban,  in  barrels  and  ^^-barrela, 
H5C.  per  gallon. 
Sep.  26.       F.  G.  STROHMB  YB  R  &  CO..  122  Water  Bt. 

BOSTON 
HONEY.- We  quote:  Best  white  clover  1-pounds. 
17@1SC.;  best  2-lhs..  It;.il7c.    Extracted.  8(a9c.    The 
sales  are  good,  and  indications  are  that  all  the  honey 
in  the  country  will  be  sold  by  Feb.  1. 
Dec.  27.     BLAKE  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.- White  1-lbs..  16@17c.;  fair,  14®l5c.;  Cal 
fnrnia  white  2-lbs..  I4(a,i5c.:  amber  2-lb8.,  12@13c.— 
E-xtraeted.  white  Ciililornia,  7J^c.:  amber,  7c. 

BEESWAX.— None  in  the  market. 
Dec.  11.  CLEM0N8,  CLOON&CO.,  C0r4thAWalnnt. 

ST.  Loms. 

HONEY.— We  quote:  Extracted  in  barrels.  5@6c. 
according  to  quality  :in  cans,  7®8c.  Comb,  12^®15c. 
Prices  firmer  on  account  of  scarcity,  though  the 
demand  is  not  groat. 

BEESWAX.- 21c.  tor  orime. 
Oct.  17.  D.  Q.  TtJTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

8AN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.- We  quote  :  Extracted,  white.  6!^  cents; 
light  amber,  f>®o'<.c.:  amber,  s^c.  Corah,  white  1- 
Ibs  .  13®14c.;  2-lbs.,  I3e.  Light  amber  l-lbs..  l;i@13c.: 
2-lb3..  ii®i2c.  Demand  very  active  for  extracted, 
and  fair  for  comb  lioney. 

BEESWAX.— 21  i®21c. 
Nov.  6.         8CHACHT  &  LEMCKB,  122-124  DavlB  St. 


We  have  some  ELEGAST 
RIBBON  BA1>(t(ES,  having 
a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
Conventions,  etc.  Price 
50 'cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  G.  IVEIfTWAN  ^k  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St..    -     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  Simpson,  Washington. 
B-  C.  No  atty's  fee  until  Patent  oh- 
tttinod.  Write  for  Inventor's  Uuide. 


BEES  and  HONEY, 

OR  THI 

Management  of  an  Apiary  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit;  by 

THOMAS    C.   NEWMAN, 

Editor  0/  the  A  merlcan  Bee  JounuU. 

It  contains  230  profusely  inustrat«d  pages 
is  "  fully  up  with  the  times  "  in  all  the  im- 
provements and  inventions  in  tills  rapidly 
developing  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
ist vpiih  everything  tliat  can  aid  in  the 
.successful  management  of  the  honey-befc 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
aoney  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition.   Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

^~A  Mberal  Discount  to  Dealers,  by 
tUe  Dozeu  or  Hnudrcd. 

THOS.  G.  NETFOTAN  &  SON, 

523  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL 


SEXD  NOW 

FOK  my  1889  Price-List  of  Supplies.  Four- 
piece  Poplar  luirt  Basswood  SECTIONS  at 
$.3.50  to  Sa.OO  per  Jl.  Poplar  Sections  for  the 
New  Heddon  Hive  a  specialty.  Price-List  out 
Feb.  Ist.  n.  P.  I-ANGDON, 

lA8t       E.  CONSTABLE,  Franklin  Co..  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Juurnal. 


Jones'  Frame  Pliers. 


•M; 
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FOR  taking  frames  out  of  Ulves,  or 
moving  them  in  any  way  desired.  It  is 
made  of  Japanned  iron,  and  can  be  utilized 
in  many  ways.  It  has  a  long  claw  for  loos- 
ening frames,  and  a  hook  which  maybe  used 
tor  carrsang  other  frames  besides  the  one 
held  by  the  Pliers.  Price,  40  cents.,  by  mail. 
By  express,  30  cents. 

THOS.  0.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison-St CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Price,  by  Express,  50  cts. ;  by  mall,e5  ct«.;  lain 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  13.50  ;  50,  In  the 
flat,  $12.00.    Address. 

THOS,  «.  JfJEWMASf  *  SOX, 

923 & 925 West Madiaon-Street,  -  CHICAGCILLS. 
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THOS.  G.NEWMAN  S»SON, 


EDITOR. 


Voinv.  Jan.l2, 1« 


No.  2. 


Ebiwrml  BmMEQS, 


"Our  lives  are  songs  ;  God  writes  the  words. 
And  we  set  them  to  music  at  pleasure. 

A  nd  the  songs  grow  glad,  or  sweet,  or  sad. 
As  we  choose  to  fashion  the  measure.'^ 


Xl»e   Bee-Keeperss'  Advance  for 

December  carae  to  our  desk  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year.  It  could  not  be  much  later 
and  keep  within  the  month.  Bro.  Mason 
sliould  make  more  advance  than  that. 


Tlic  ReTie\r  for  December  contains  a 
brief  history  of  its  existence,  and  an  excel- 
lent engraving  of  its  editor.  The  Review  is 
well  edited  and  printed,  and  is  a  credit  to 
tlie  craft.  The  reading  matter  has  been 
tiipical  during  its  first  year,  and  has  been 
exceedingly  interesting.  We  club  it  with 
tlie  Amjerican  Bee  Jottrnal  for  $1.40. 


Xlie  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  is 
sadly  behind  its  docket,  and  we  are  just  in- 
formed that  the  appeal  in  the  Arkadelphia 
rase  may  not  be  reached  for  a  year.  It  is  a 
dissrace  to  America  that  the  Supreme 
Courts,  both  State  and  National,  are  so  far 
behind  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  our  citizens,  and  the  defense  of  their 
rights. 


The  L,ikeness  of   Prof.  A.    J.  Cook 
appears  in  the  BritUh  Bee  Journal  for  Dec. 
.  13, 1888.    By  means  of  that  excellent  picture 
the  European  apiarists  may  learn  to  love 
the  face  and  kind  expression  of  countenance 
:  of  the  Professor,  ere  they  form  his  personal 
,  acquaintance,  or  know  the  amiable  charac- 
ter of  him  whom  the  bee-keepers  of  Amer- 
ica feel  proud  to  call  their  honored  son,  and 
representative  apiarist. 


<»leanins:M  for  Jan.  1,  1889,  is  on  our 

desk,  and  is  as  usual  very  interesting.  Ttie 
Editor's  illustrated  "  Notes  of  Travel "  are 
continued,  and  will  last  for  four  or  live  more 
numbers,  lie  describes  in  a  very  instruc- 
tive manner  the  persons,  places,  scenery 
and  experiences  of  his  late  trip  to  California. 
This  issue  also  contains  a  biographical 
sketch  and  portrait  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Amei!ic'am  Bee  Journal  ;  the  former 
being  written  by  our  friend  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller. 
We  make  our  politest  bow  for  the  compli- 
mentary remarks  of  both  correspondent 
and  editor. 


Syracuse,  IVe-»v  York,  as  a  market 
for  honey  was  unfavorably  mentioned  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Tefft,  on  page  839,  who  stated 
that  it  was  the  home  market  of  "Doolittle, 
House,  Salisbury,"  etc.  In  our  comments 
upon  the  matter,  we  solicited  some  of  the 
honey-producers  to  write  an  explanation, 
and  here  is  what  Mr.  F.  A.  Salisbury  writes 
concerning  it : 

The  article  by  J.  W.  Tefft,  on  page  8.39, 
in  regard  to  the  Syracuse  honey  market, 
saying  it  is  the  "  home  market  of  Doolittle, 
House,  Salisbury,  Betsinger,  Parks,  Ross, 
Bailey  and  others,"  is  a  mistake.  None  of 
the  parties  mentioned  sell  much  honey 
there.  1  have  not  sold  100  pounds  of  honey 
in  Syracuse  for  years.  For  what  I  have  sold 
I  have  received  the  same  as  in  other  mar- 
kets. The  prices  quoted  in  the  daily  papers 
here  are  misleading,  as  the  prices  are  not 
changed  during  the  year.  Syracuse  is  not  a 
good  place  to  sell  ;  so  much  honey  is  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity  by  farmers,  who  sell 
for  almost  any  price.  They  consider  what- 
ever they  receive  as  so  murh  clear  gain — 
honey  costing  them  (they  think)  but  very 
little. 


Mr.  W.  II.  Fiirman,  who  was  well- 
known  in  apicultural  circles  twenty  years 
agw,  died  on  Dec.  29, 1888,  at  Miller,  Dakota. 
Mr.  F.  formerly  lived  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  but  a  few  years  ago  he  moved  to 
Dakota.  He  was  stricken  with  paralysis 
some  months  ago,  and  for  a  time  was  blind, 
but  recovered,  at  least  partially.  His  death 
was  caused  by  a  relapse.  He  was  buried 
at  Cedar  Rapids  on  New  Year's  day.  Thus 
are  the  pioneers  of  progressive  apiculture 
passing  away. 


Xliis  i!«    (lie    Prngranime    of    the 

ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association,  to  be  held  on  Jan.  1(J, 
1889,  at  the  Agricultural  Rooms,  State 
House,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  commencing  at 
1  p.m.,  and  continuing  two  or  more  days  : 

1.  President's  Address. 

2.  Making  Colonies  Strong  for  the  Har- 
vest—Ora  Kiiowlton,  New  Brunswick,  Ind. 

3.  Is  it  Profitable  to  Use  Full  Sheets  of 
Foundation  in  Sections  and  Brood-Cham- 
bers ?— Mr.  Abbot,  Noblesville,  Ind. 

4.  Does  Nature  Guard  Against  the  Pro- 
miscuous Crossfertilization  of  Flowers,  by 
Causing  Bees  to  Visit  Flowers  of  One  Color 
or  One  Genus  in  Securing  One  Load  ;  or  do 
Bees  Visit  Flowers  Adiibitum  ?— Prof.  A. 
J.  Cook,  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

.5.  How  do  You  Handle  a  Swarming  Col- 
ony to  Get  the  Best  Returns  from  both  the 
Swarm  and  Parent  Colony  ?— T.  S.  Bull, 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 

6.  To  what  Extent  can  We  be  Theoretical 
Apiarists  ?— Mr.  Hubbard,  Editor  Apiary 
Column,  Indiana  Farmer,  La  Grange,  Ind. 

7.  The  Anatomy  and  Piiysiologv  of  the 
Honey-Bee.  (Illustrated.)— Prof.  Webster, 
Purdue  University. 

8.  The  Best  Method  of  Preventing  too 
Much  Increase,  Especially  Second  Swarms. 
—Mr.  Mason,  Fillmore,  Ind. 

9.  Queen-Rearing.— Frank  L.  Dougherty, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

10.  The  Best  Method  of  Obtaining  Straight 
Combs— Those  in  the  Brood-Chamber  Con- 
taining 9.5  per  cent.  Worker-Cells.— Miss 
Eva  Scholl,  Lj'on's  Station,  Ind. 

11.  The  ^^sthetics  of  Bee-Culture.- Mrs. 
Cassandra  Robbins,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Xlie  liVeatlier  is  remarkable  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  Here  in  Chicago  it  is 
almost  summer-like— the  thermometer  rang- 
ing in  the  sixties.  We  have  had  no  snow 
worth  mentioning,  and  the  ground  is  soft  as 
in  spring.  An  exchange  says  that  the 
weather  was  so  spring-like  on  Christmas 
Day  in  the  Catskill  Mountain  region,  "that 
bees  and  butterflies  came  out  in  swajms, 
lured  by  the  hot  sun." 

England  has  also  had  a  liberal  share  of 
the  mild  weather.  By  telegraph  we  learn 
that  ten  days  ago,  in  a  garden  near  Ply- 
mouth, there  was  no  less  than  thirty  spring 
plants  in  full  bloom. 

We  hope  that  summer  will  not  be  late  in 
consequence  of  the  mild  weather  now— but 
we  will  not  meet  trouble  half  way. 


^Ir.  A.  I.  Root,  editor  of  Oleanings, 
has  returned  from  California,  and  we  hope 
with  renewed  health  and  strength.  Here  is 
what  he  says  about  getting  home : 

I  am  once  more  (Dec.  20)  at  home  again. 
The  past  few  weeks  seem  so  much  like  a 
dream,  that  every  little  while  I  have  to 
shake  myself  and  look  around  to  make  sure 
that  I  am  in  wintry  Medina  instead  of  away 
off  in  California,  the  land  of  perpetual 
flowers  and  sunshine.  I  am  glad  I  am  here, 
though,  after  all. 


Catalogriies  for  1889  are  on  our  desk 
from— 

M.  H.  Hunt,  Bell  Branch,  Mich.— 16  pages 
—Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

W.  D.  Soper,  Jackson,  Mich.— 20  pages- 
Supplies  for  the  Apiary. 

J.  M.  Jenkins,  Wetumpka,  Ala.— 50  pages 
— Bees  and  Supplies. 


Queries.— We  closed  the  year  1888  with 
Query  600,  and  commenced  this  year  with 
No.  601.  This  department  has  been  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  and  makes  a  feature  not 
to  be  despised  in  the  make-up  of  an  apicul- 
tural periodical. 


Mr.  4Jcors:e  Knickerbocker  was 

married  to  Miss  Julia  C.  Collin,  at  Husteds, 
N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  27,  1888.  The  Bee  Journai 
extends  congratulations,  and  best  wishes 
for  their  happiness. 


Never  Ui.stiirb  the  bees  during  cold 
weather.  If  anything  is  necessary  to  be 
done,  wait  for  a  warm  day,  and  then  do  it 
about  noon. 
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Exti-actiugr,  <jii'aniiIatioii,  etc.— 

Mr.  W.  S.  Harris,  o£  Lime  Springs,  Iowa, 
asks: 

Please  reply  to  the  following  questions 
through  the  American  Bee  Journal  : 

1.  Which  is  the  best  way  to  strain  the 
honey  after  extracting  ?  2.  Is  it  necessary 
to  have  the  honey  capped  before  extracting? 
3.  How  should  I  care  tor  it  in  case  it  is  not 
capped?  4.  Which  is  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent its  granulation  ?  5.  Is  it  advisable 
during  the  coming  season  to  replace  queens 
that  are  four  years  old,  with  young  ones  ? 

1.  Strain  it  through  a  cheese-cloth. 

2  and  3.  If  honey  is  extracted  before  it  is 
capped,  it  must  be  ripened  after  being  ex- 
tracted, by  being  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
warm  place.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
insects  out  of  it. 

4.  Some  kinds  of  honey  will  granulate 
more  readily  than  others.  If  heated,  put 
into  cans,  fruit  jars,  etc.,  and  sealed  while 
hot,  it  will  remain  a  liquid  until  unsealed. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  honey 
boil,  and  if  the  jars  or  cans  are  put  into  hot 
water,  it  will  be  all  the  better. 

5.  Yes  ;  queens  should  be  superseded  as 
a  general  thing  after  the  third  season. 


My  method  is  to  see  that  the  bees  have 
plenty  in  the  fall,  and  when  I  find  that  they 
do  not  have  enough,  I  feed  them  sugar 
syrup,  usually  about  a  month  before  they 
cease  to  fly.  1  have  had  good  results,  how- 
ever, in  feeding  them  but  a  few  days  before 
the  period  of  confinement  began. 


MUST  XlIE  EXXRACTOR  «0  ? 


Oraniilalioii  of  Honey.— Mr.  C.  A. 

Huff,  of  Clayton,  Mich.,  wrote  thus  on  Dec. 
19, 1888,  and  requests  a  reply  In  the  Bee 
Journal : 

1  was  in  a  store  in  Clayton,  Mich.,  some- 
time since,  and  was  quite  surprised  to  here 
Mr.  Arthur  Bovee  make  the  statement  that 
pure  honey  will  not  candy  in  less  than  two 
months  from  the  time  it  was  extracted.  He 
said  that  when  it  did  candy  in  a  less  time 
than  that,  it  was  sugar.  Now  as  Mr.  Bovee 
is  well  liked,  and  a  good  citizen,  as  well  as 
a  bee-keeper,  his  word  has  great  weight 
around  here.    Is  he  correct  ? 

While  it  is  true  that  some  pure  honey 
will  not  granulate  at  all,  it  is  equally  true 
that  nearly  all  the  honey  gathered  in  the 
North  will  granulate  upon  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  or  when  the  temperature  is 
below  70°,  Fahr.  Mr.  Bovee  was  very  in- 
discreet to  make  such  remarks  without 
qualification  or  explanation. 


Feeding;  Bees  in  'Winter.— Alfred 
Kobbins,  Swartswood,  N.  J.,  asks  the  fol- 
lowing question  : 

I  bought  a  Heddon  bee-hive  last  year,  and 
have  bees  in  one  brood-chamber.  The  hive 
is  packed  in  leaves,  except  the  entrance. 
The  bees  have  not  enough  stores  for  the 
winter.  In  what  way  can  I  feed  them,  and 
what  shall  1  feed  them,  as  I  have  no  honey? 
They  are  native  bees. 

In  reply  to  the  above,  at  our  request,  Mr. 
Heddon  says : 

I  have  had  very  unsatisfactory  experience 
in  feeding  bees  after  their  period  of  confine- 
ment had  begun.  I  prefer  that  you  would 
consult  back  numbers  of  bee-periodicals  and 
books.    1  am  no  advocate  of  candy  feeding. 


Under  this  heading  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  Zealand  Bee  and  Poultry  Jour- 
nal gives  the  iolloy/infi  as  a  severe  rebuke 
to  some  American  apiarists,  who  have  sug- 
gested the  condemnation  of  the  honey-ex- 
tractor.   He  says  : 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  above  query 
has  actually  been  put  forward  in  an  Ameri- 
can bee-periodical,  and  seriously  considered 
by  the  editor  and  several  leading  bee-keep- 
ers ?  The  idea  o£  some  of  them  being  that 
the  extractor,  by  enabling  bee-keepers  to 
largely  increase  the  production  of  honey, 
has  been  the  means  of  lowering  the  price  of 
that  article  to  less  than  one-half  what  it  was 
some  years  ago,  and  this  is  their  reason  for 
seriously  considering  the  question  of  doing 
away  with  it. 

Shade  of  Major  von  Hruschka  !  are  the 
bee-keepers  of  America  going  mad  !  The 
low  price  of  honey  seems  to  have  affected 
their  brains. 

The  editor  characterizes  the  suggestion 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  extractor  as 
"  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  important  sug- 
gestions yet  advanced  by  any  one."  That 
man  should  be  helped  to  a  straight-jacket 
and  be  confined,  before  he  does  any  serious 
mischief  ;  for  the  person  that  could  back  up 
such  an  insane  suggestion  must  himself  be 
insane,  and  is  notalit  subject  to  be  at  large! 

It  is  but  justice  to  American  bee-keepers 
to  say  that  no  such  proposition  has  been 
either  entertained  or  endorsed  by  them  as  a 
body  of  apiarists  ! 

It  is  unfair  to  take  the  expressions  of  a 
few  (and  a  very  few,  at  that),  and  call  It  the 
opinion  of  American  apiarists.  This  is  a 
country  of  free  speech,  and  any  man  can 
express  his  opinion  for  himself  without 
compromising  his  fellow  men,  or  having  his 
individual  opinion  charged  up  to  the  great 
body  of  apiarists,  and  paraded  to  prove  that 
they  are  lunatics  ! 

Our  New  Zealand  cotemporary  asks : 
"Are  the  bee-keepers  of  America  going 
mad  ?"  No,  sir  ;  the  great  body  of  api- 
arists are  quite  sane,  and  fully  able  to  cope 
with  all  the  questions  presented  concerning 
our  pursuit.  They  need  no  "straight-jack- 
ets" nor  dungeons  ;  neither  have  they  au- 
thorized any  one  to  speak  for  them  on  any 
important  or  unimportant  matter  ! 

The  American  Bee  Journal  has  never 
either  published  the  views  which  our  New 
Zealand  neighbor  condemns,  nor  has  it  en- 
dorsed such  ideas.  The  honey  extractor 
has  come  to  stay,  and  plays  too  important  a 
part  in  honey-production  to  be  dispensed 
with. 

If  there  be  anything  to  complain  of,  it 
was  the  action  of  those  who  first  used  the 
honey-extractor,   in    placing  the  price  of 


liquid  honey  at  a  less  amount  than  was 
asked  for  honey  in  the  comb,  with  wood, 
glass  and  wax  weighed  up  to  the  buyer  ! 

It  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  now  to 
raise  the  price  of  tlie  clean,  net,  liquid  arti- 
cle—but at  the  outset  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  to  have  obtained  a  larger  price 
for  it  than  for  that  in  the  comb  ;  and  had  it 
so  been  ordained  then,  no  one  would  ever 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing  now  as  say- 
ing, "  The  extractor  must  go." 

Our  New  Zealand  cotemporary  concludes 
with  this  bit  of  irony  : 

"  0  Science  !  to  what  point  have  you 
brought  us  bee-keepers  to  ?  To  that  point 
where  we  stand  ready  to  condemn  you. 
You,  Major  von  Hruschka,  and  you.  Father 
Langstroth,  have  both  been  the  means  of 
increasing  the  production  of  pure  honey  by 
your  inventions  ;  and  notwithstanding  that 
we  have  hitherto  lauded  you  up  to  the  skies 
and  worshipped  you  as  gods  of  the  bee- 
keeping world,  our  eyes  have  now  been 
opened  to  the  evil  you  have  done  under  the 
guise  of  benefitting  us.  Away  with  you  and 
your  extractor,  and  movable  comb  hives  ; 
we  will  have  no  more  of  them,  but  return  to 
the  strained  honey  age,  and  our  primitive 
forms  of  bee-keeping.  O  miso-as  Jionunum, 
mentes  !  o  pectora  caeca  !" 

This  should  teach  Americans  a  lesson. 
Some  excitable  persons  are  always  making 
foolish  observations,  concocting  unwise 
theories,  or  advising  impracticable  methods, 
giving  a  wrong  impression  to  those  who  are 
watching  American  apiarists  in  every  part 
of  the  world. 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Magazine  published  a  table  prepared  by  a 
New  Jersey  man,  to  show  that  nearly  all 
the  honey  on  the  market  was  adulterated, 
and  this  was  thrown  into  our  faces  to  prove 
that  apiarists  were  adulterators,  and  to 
clinch  the  assertion  by  a  clergyman  in  Eng- 
land, that  many  "adulterating  beefarms" 
did  exist  in  America  ! 

Later,  the  Bee-Keepers'  Review  published 
an  article  written  by  a  Detroit  man.  who 
claimed  to  have  invented  a  method  for 
manufacturing  honey-conjb  (which,  how- 
ever, is  an  imperfect  affair,  and  of  no  prac- 
tical use  in  the  apiary),  and  this,  too,  was 
used  by  some  to  give  color  to  the  "  Wiley 
lie,"  which  asserted  that  "  combs  were 
being  made  of  parafline  and  filled  with 
glucose  by  machinery,"  etc. 

These  and  many  other  instances  go  to 
show  that  some  apiarists  are  forever  "  put- 
ting their  foot  into  it,"  by  presenting  an  ax 
to  the  enemies  of  American  honey-pro- 
ducers, with  which  they  are  invited  to  chop 
off  the  heads  of  American  apiarists  gen- 
erally. If  it  were  used  to  exterminate  these 
unwise  scribblers,  it  might  be  excusable— 
but  it  is  always  used  to  the  detriment  of  the 
pursuit  in  general— classing  all  American 
bee-keejjers  together,  making  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  mistakes  made  by  a  few, 
and  holding  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror, 
while  they  ask :  "  Are  the  bee-keepers  of 
America  going  mad?" 

Brethren,  please  take  this  matter  Into 
thoughtful  consideration,  and  let  there  be 
no  more  of  such  mistakes  ! 


THE  jtMERicsM  mmm  j©iejre«mi<. 
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Tool  for  Cleaning  Propolis  from 
llic  Sections. 


1.  Italians,  and  Italian-hybriils  can, 
at  an)-  time  when  the  Howret.s  are  well 
filled  with  nectar,  and  better  when  a 
previons  drouth  has  shortened  the 
tnbes  of  the  tiowers. — R.  L.  Taylor. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

Query  603.— What  kind  of  a  tool  do  you 
«ee  to  cleao  the  propolis  from  sections  ?— 
Iowa. 

A  dnll  knife.— Dadant  &  Son. 

A  common  case-knife. — C.C.Miller. 

An  ordinarj'  pocket-knife. — K.  L. 
Taylor. 

The  small  blade  of  a  pocket-knife, 
usually. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

Any  knife  at  hand. — M.  Mahin. 

A  strong  pocket-knife,  or  a  short 
table-knife. — A.  B.  Mason. 

Tlie  instrument  that  I  nse  is  a  .sharp 
three-cornered  piece,  with  a  handle  to 
ir. — Will  M.  Barnum. 

Any  knife  convenient  for  the  pur- 
piise — a  pocket-knife  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing.  P.  L.  VlALLON. 

A  good,  strong  knife  with  a  sharp 
point. — C.  H.  Di^BERN. 

A  case-knife  ;  sometimes  a  wide,  dull 
chisel  ;  that  is,  a  chisel  not  very  sharp. 
— Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

I  have  used  an  old  case-knife,  and  I 
liiid  that  it  works  very  well. — J.E.Pond 

A  sharp  and  pointed  knife-blade ; 
and  sometimes  glass  and  sand-paper. — 
H.  D.  Cutting. 

A  common  cftse-knife,  with  a  thin, 
pliable  blade.— A.  J.  Cook. 

An  old  table-knife  is  about  as  cheap 
and  as  good  a  tool  as  you  can  use. — J. 
P.  H.  Brown. 

I  use  a  sharp   pocket-knife.      There 

no  propolis  on  my  sections,  except 
-lithe  edges,  to  be  cleaned  off. — G. 
A\'.  Demaree. 

An  old  case  or  table  knife  having  ij 
of  the  blade  taken  off,  so  as  to  leave 
tlic  end  square,  like  a  puttj--knife. — G. 

^I.  DOOLITTLE. 

A  small  jack-knife.  I  use  the  largest 
blade,  and  hold  that  blade  between  my 
thumb  and  finger  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  guage  its  position  at  all  times. — 
James  Heudon. 

I  have  used  a  carpenter's  paring 
cliisel  with  good  effect.  Do  not  use 
tlie  cutting  edge,  but  use  the  sharp 
corners  of  the  blade  with  a  kind  of 
stroke  motion.  The  best  way  is  to  use 
proper  cases,  and  keep  out  of 
"  scrapes." — J.  M.  Shuck. 

One  which  I  have  found  quite  satis- 
factory is  made  by  breaking  a  worn- 
out  three-cornered  file  in  two  in  the 
middle,  and  grinding  the  three  sides 
until  the  edges  are  sharp.  With  this 
tool  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  section 
in  the  left,  very  good  and  sati.sfactorj- 
work  can  be  done. — Eugene  Secor. 


Any  knife,  eitlier  one  carried  in  the 
pocket  or  used  at  the  table,  will  do.  A 
scraper  can  easily  Ije  made,  or  you  can 
use  the  side  of  a  chisel  or  putty-knife. 
— The  Editor. 


Getting    Honey    from  the  Red 
Clover. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

Query  604 1.  Can  Italian,  Cyprian,  Car- 

niolan,  Holy-Land,  CauoaBian.  Egyptian,  Al- 
bino or  any  other  kind  ot  bees  get  honey 
easily  out  of  red  clover?  If  so,  which  ?  2.  If 
uoi,  which  can  penetrate  the  deepest  flowers  ? 
-A.  H. 

Yes  ;  bumble-bees.— A.  B.  Mason. 

We  have  no  red  clover  here,  and  I 
cannot  say.  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
Italians  are  good    enough  for   me. — P. 

L.  VlALLON. 

1.  Why  do  you  not  add  "bumble- 
bees ?"  then  you  would  have  it.  2.  The 
one  with  the  longest  tongue. — H.  D. 
Cutting. 

1.  No,  not  generally.  I, think  that 
any  of  the  breeds  may  do  so  some- 
times.— C.  C.  Miller. 

Yes,  sometimes.  If  the  flowers  are 
"short,"  and  other  forage  scarce,  all 
hive-bees  store  from  it— J.  M.  Shuck. 

I  cannot  speak  about  the  "easy" 
part,  but  I  have  frequently  seen  Ital- 
ians work  upon  red  clover.  From  a 
series  of  measurements,  I  have  found 
that  the  Cyprian  and  Italian  bees  can 
penetrate  the  deepest.— J.P.H.  Brown. 

No,  not  as  a  rule.  Sometimes  Ital- 
ians and  other  varieties  will  work  on 
the  second  crop  of  red  clover  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  depended  upon  with  any 
race  of  bees. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

I  have  had  no  experience  outside  of 
Italians,  blacks  and  their  crosses,  and 
I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing either  of  them  gathering  honey 
from  red  clover. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

I  have  read  of  certain  strains  of  bees 
(Italians,  I  believe)  that  were  bred  up 
to  this,  and  I  think  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible. We  should  breed  more  for 
"long  tongues."  It  will  be  the  princi- 
pal feature  of  the  "  bee  of  the  future." 
— Will  M.  Barnum. 

I  have  no  experience  with  any  bees 
except  blacks,  Italian  and  Holy  Land 
or  Syrian.  None  of  them  can  get 
honey  from  red  clover  "easily,"  but 
all  of  them  can  get  at  it  sometimes, 
but  with  some  difficulty.  The  bees 
from  Palestine  and  Syria  have  longer 
tongues  than  bla(/ks  or  Italians. — M, 
Mahin. 

Italian  bees  work  quite  freely  on  the 
second  crop  of  red  clover,  particularly 
on  the  smaller  heads  ;  and  in  our  api- 
ary some  colonies  of  Italians  work 
milch  be.ttcr  upon  red  clover  tlian 
others.  Such  colonies  we  mark  "Ex- 
tra," and  breed  from  them. — Mrs.  L. 
■  Harrison. 


We  have  not  tried  all,  but  we  think 
that  the  Italians  come  as  near  to  it  as 
any  of  the  otliers,  and  it  is  only  at 
times  that  they  can  get  honey  from  red 
clover — probably  when  the  corollas 
happen  to  be  shorter,  or  perhaps  fuller. 
— Dadant  &  Son. 

No.  Sometimes  all  bees  can  get 
some  honey  from  red  clover.  Those 
with  the  longest  tongues  could  do  the 
best.  Italans  and  Syrians  have  the 
longest  tongues  of  any  that  I  have  ex- 
amined.— A.  J.  Cook. 

In  some  years  all  kinds  of  bees  work 
on  red  clover,  and  in  other  years  none 
of  them  get  any  honey  worth  speaking 
of  from  this  plant.  The  Italians  will 
work  more  on  red  clover  than  any 
variety  I  know  of. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Red  clover  is  not  such  a  great  honey- 
yielder  as  many  people  suppose.  The 
largest  yields  of  red  clover  honey  I 
have  ever  seen  gathered,  were  taken 
in  by  crosses  between  Italians  and 
brown-German  bees. — James  Heddon. 

1.  No,  not  easily ;  though  it  is 
claimed  that  the  Italians  can  do  so  to 
a  considerable  extent.  2.  From  all 
the  evidence  I  can  gather,  the  Italians 
can  penetrate  deeper  into  the  flowers 
than  any  other  variety. — .T.  E.  Pond. 

1.  I  have  never  seen  any  hive-bee 
that  could  get^honcy  out  of  red  clover 
at  all  seasons.'  I  think  that  it  is  mostly 
from  the  second  crop  (^f  clover  that 
they  get  honey,  because  the  blossoms 
are  smaller.  If  from  any  cause  the 
first  crop  is  dwarfed,  the  r(^su!t  would 
be  the  same.  2.  I  have  only  observed 
blacks,  Italians  and  Carniolans,  the 
advantage  being  perhaps  with  the 
Italians. — Eugene  Secor. 

1.  According  to  my  observations  red 
clover  yields  nectar  very  scantily  in 
some  seasons,  and  very  profusely 
in  some  other  seasons.  I  believe  that 
all  the  yellow  varieties  of  bees  work 
on  red  clover,  when  it  yields  nectar. 
The  best  results  that  I  ever  obtained 
from  red  clover,  was  by  the  use  of 
Ijces  that  were  a  first  cross  between 
Italian  drones  and  Cyprian  queens.  I 
believe  that  no  bees  are  equal  to  this 
cross  as  workers  on  red  clover. — G. 
W.  Demaree. 

Yes  ;  all  of  the  kinds  of  bees  can  do 
so  sometimes,  but  none  more  "easily" 
than  the  Italians.  When  the  nectar  is 
plenty,  or  the  corollas  are  "  stunted  " 
by  drouth,  it  is  more  easily  done  than 
when  the  tubes  are  deep.  The  "  long 
tongues"  count  in  this  matter.  In  this 
the  Italians  and  Syrians  are  doubtless 
at  the  head. — The  Editor. 
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BY   ^V.    Z.    HUTCHINSON. 


ETEr¥in(G  SESSIOr¥. 

This  session  was  opened  by  the  Sec- 
retary, who  read  an  essay  from  Mr.  T. 
F.  Bingham,  on 

Spring:  Iflanaerement  of  Bees. 

When  to  begin  spring  management 
of  bees  is  a  point  which  the  subject 
would  seem  to  fix  as  at  the  close  of 
winter.  But  the  best  ^jeriod  to  begin 
spring  management,  is  when  the  bees 
are  gaining  stores  for  their  keeper  and 
themselves  nine  months  before  that 
trying  period  when  bees,  from  causes 
not  well  settled,  and  upon  which  bee- 
keepers do  not  agree,  develop  appar- 
ent weakness,  and  in  some  seasons, 
and  not  rare  instances,  fail  entirely. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  essay  to 
cover  all  the  well-written  field  so  often 
trod  by  bee-keepers,  relating  to  this 
trying  period  ;  but  merely  to  direct 
attention  to  the  very  great  value  of  an 
abundant  sujiply  of  honey  to  last  a 
colony  until  in  any  spring,  however 
dreary  and  cold,  the  clover  or  other 
sure  supply  of  honey  shall  come. 

Some  seasons,  and  in  localities  from 
which  earl}'  and  abundant  pollen  is 
obtained  from  forest  trees,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  bees  to  stem  this  trying  period 
with  but  a  meager  previous  season's 
stock  of  hone}'.  But  it  is  not  of  com- 
mon events  that  we  feel  the  uncom- 
mon needs.  In  springs  like  the  one 
last  passed,  no  bee-keeper  can  fail  to 
fully  understand  that  honey,  even  in 
excess  of  usual  needs,  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  hives. 

Probably  no  bee-keeper  present  is 
without  experience  in  single  instances, 
when  from  some  massive  hive,  gum 
(old  log)  or  similar  abode,  when  75  or 
150  pounds  of  honey  not  accessible  in 
autumn, the  colony  has  passed  smoothly 
through  unpropitious  springs,  and  far 
out-stripped  its  scantily  supplied  neigh- 
bors. We  all  know  how  oft  we  have 
heai'd  that  a  pint  of  bees  was  enough, 
and  10  pounds  of  honey  ample  to  win- 
ter a  colony  of  bees.  We  also  have 
many  times,  to  our  sorrow,  paid  the 
penalty  of  our  broken  promises  to  feed, 
should  unpropitious  and  fickle  April 
present  herself  with  unwonted  winds 
and  storms. 


At  present  there  appears  to  be  no 
absolute  metliod  by  which  spring  man- 
agement can  be  secured,  except  by 
judicious  and  ample  provision,  and 
preparation  made  the  previous  season. 
T.  F.  Bingham. 


After  reading  the  above  essay,  it 
was  discussed  as  follows  : 

James  Heddon — I  have  never  lost 
any  bees  by  spring  dwindling,  that  had 
wintered  perfectly.  We  may  as  well 
take  up  the  subjeet  of  wintering,  as  I 
can  see  that  that  is  where  we  will 
get  to. 

Xhe  YViutering^  of  Bees. 

The  convention  agreed  with  Mr. 
Heddon,  and  he  was  invited  to  lead  in 
the  discussion  ;  when  he  proceeded  to 
give  a  resume  of  the  pollen  theory, 
very  clearly  showing  that  the  consump- 
tion of  pollen  in  confinement  was  the 
main  cause  of  bee-diarrhea. 

H.  D.  Cutting — Have  you  not  lost 
bees  in  winter  when  they  had  only 
sugar  stores  ? 

James  Heddon — Yes,  but  not  from 
diarrhea.  They  simply  perished  from 
cold  too  long  continued  ;  but  there  was 
not  a  sign  of  diaiThea,  no  over-load- 
ing of  the  intestines,  nor  any  dis- 
charges. 

R.  L.  Taylor — I  agi-ee  with  Mr.  Hed- 
don. Many  have  asserted  that  they 
did  not  believe  the  pollen  theory, 
simplj'  because  bees  having  pollen  in 
the  hive  do  not  always  have  the  diar- 
rhea. It  cannot  cause  disease  unless 
consumed  in  excess  when  the  bees 
cannot  fly.  If  honey  is  of  easy  access, 
I  think  there  is  less  danger  of  pollen 
being  consumed.  There  is  also  a  dif- 
ference in  pollen.  Some  is  hard,  and 
seems  covered  with  wax  ;"•  while  some 
is  soft,  and  seems  mixed  with  the 
honey. 

Dr.  Higbie — A  compound  food  is 
needed.  Honey  is  a  compound  food, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  bees  maj'  be 
wintered  ujjon  it. 

R.  L.  Taylor — Does  the  Doctor  mean 
that  a  compound  food  must  always  be 
the  same  ?  Are  its  constituents  the 
same  ? 

Dr.  Higbie — In  winter  more  car- 
bonaceous food  is  needed. 

R.  L.  Taylor — That  is  probably  true. 
In  winter  we  do  not  move  about  so 
much,  hence  the  waste  is  less,  and  not 
so  much  nitrogenous  food  is  needed. 
When  the  bees  have  relapsed  into  that 
semi-torpid  condition  of  successfid 
wintering,  but  little  nitrogenous  food 
is  needed.  If  they  need  any,  they 
need  no  more  than  is  contained  in 
sugar  sj'rup. 

James  Heddon — It  does  not  contain 
a  particle. 

R.  L.  Taylor— I  once  wintered  200 
colonies  with  no  pollen  in  the  combs — 
nothing  but  sugar  syrup.     I  never  had 


bees  winter  better.  It  is  held  by  many 
that  it  is  better  not  to  have  bees  breed 
late.  My  experience  has  been  the  re- 
verse. I  would  like  to  ask  whether  • 
this  is  the  result  of  the  bees  using  up 
the  pollen  In  the  fall,  or  from  having 
young  bees. 

James  Heddon — I  think  that  it  is  the 
result  of  the  consumption  of  tlie  pollen 
before  the  bees  have  ceased  flying. 
Young  bees  cannot  hold  their  feces  as 
well  as  old  bees  can,  as  all  know  who 
have  taken  ofi'  honey. 

An  expression  was  taken  to  see  how 
many  believed  that  the  consumption 
of  pollen  in  confinement  was  the  prime 
cause  of  bee-diarrhea.  Nearly  every 
one  held  up  his  hand. 

R.  L.  Taylor — Well,  if  pollen  causes 
diarrhea,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ? 

James  Heddon  —  If  sugar  were 
cheaper,  I  should  feed  sugar. 

Dr.  Higbie — Let  me  ask,  who  has 
left  pollen  in  the  combs,  and  the  bees 
did  not  have  the  diarrhea  ? 

James  Heddon — I  have,  and  so  has 
every  one. 

President  Hilton — I  have  for  ten 
years  wintered  bees  successfully,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  pollen. 

James  Heddon — You  know  how  you 
winter  your  bees,  and  could  tell  me, 
and  I  could  prepare  mine  for  winter  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  yet  I  should  suf- 
fer losses. 

The  convention  then  adjoitrned  to 
meet  at  8  a.m.  the  next  morning,  and 
go  in  a  body  to  visit  the  City  Fire  De- 
partment. 

SEOOI>TIZ>  IDJiJ-^. 

After  visiting  the  Fire  Department, 
the  convention  again  assembled  at  the 
Hall,  and  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson  gave 
an  address  upon  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  attending  conven- 
tions, in  which  he  said  :  "I  am  free 
to  say  that  were  it  not  for  the  social 
features  — meeting  and  enjoying  the 
company  of  fellow  bee-keepers — bee- 
conventions  would  be  veiy  slim  ail'airs. 
The  majority  of  those  who  attend  con- 
ventions go  for  the  sake  of  having  a 
'  good  time,'  and  if  it  can  be  aflbrded, 
it  is  all  right.  Between  reading  the 
report  of  a  convention  and  attending 
one,  there  is  as  much  difl'erence  as 
there  is  between  reading  a  love  letter 
and  visiting  your  lover." 

President  Hilton  said  :  I  have  al- 
ways attended  conventions,  and  went 
home  feeling  well  paid.  The  social 
feature  is  one  of  the  brightest.  Tliis 
life  is  not  all  dollars  and  cents.  It  is 
true  that  our  conventions  have  of  late 
been  poorly  attended,  but  that  is  at- 
tributable to  the  poor  seasons  ;  with 
the  return  of  better  crops  of   honey,  I 
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think  that  we  may  look  for  the  crowds 
as  of  \<)re. 

James  Ilcddoii — If  there  were  no 
books  nor  periodicals,  conventions 
would  be  prrand  things,  but  the  inter- 
change of  thought  by  means  of  the 
printed  page  is  much  cheaper,  and 
full}'  as  eliiciont. 

A.  D.  D.  Wood — I  have  for  several 
years  attended  conventions.  I  do  not 
know  as  it  has  paid  me  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  I  have  been  paid  in  the 
social  feature. 

The  convention  here  adjourned  to 
visit  the  State's  Prison,  having  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from    the  warden. 

afxer:\oo]\  sKSs^ioi^. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Lansing,  Mich.,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  are  instructed  to  choose 
such  a  date  as  to  enable  members  to 
take  advantage,  of  the  holiday  rates  on 
the  railroads — that  is,  between  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows  :  President,  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook, 
of  Agricultural  College  ;  1st  Vice-Presi- 
dent, W.  D.  Soper,  of  Jackson  ;  2nd 
Vice-President,  Geo.  E.  Hilton,  of 
Fremont ;  3rd  Vice-President,  John 
Rey,  of  East  Saginaw  ;  Secretary,  H. 
D.  Cutting  ;  of  C'linton,  and  Treasurer, 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  of  Flint. 

Xhc  Ci'OMiiies  of  Itees. 

This  was  the  next  topic.  Mr.  Fel- 
lows had  tried  a  cross  between  the 
Carniolans  and  blacks,and  was  pleased 
with  it. 

James  Heddon  preferred  a  cross  be- 
tween the  blacks  and  Italians.  He 
secured  the  right  kind  of  a  cross,  not 
by  mating  queens  in  continement,  but 
by  filling  the  air  with  drones  from 
choice  colonies.  This  was  done  by  re- 
moving drone-comb  from  undesirable 
colonies,  and  placing  it  in  the  most 
desirable  ones. 

R.  L.  Taylor  agreed  with  Mr. 
Heddon. 

President  Hilton  had  tried  the  Car- 
niolans, and  found  them  gentle  and  pro- 
lific, but  lacking  in  lioney-gathering 
qualities.  He  had  had  just  as  well-be- 
haved colonies  of  blacks,  as  of  any 
other  bees. 

H.  D.  Cutting  had  Carniolans.  The 
luiirs  are  longer  and  whiter.  A  cross 
between  the  Italians  and  Sjrians  will 
pioduce  the  most  queen-ccUs.  When 
a  iwarni  comes  out,  open  the  liive,  and 
you  will  think  that  you  had  better  go 
into  tlie  "pea-nut"  business. 

Planlinur  tor  Ilonvy. 

Dr.  Higbie  mentioned  his  success 
with  buckwheat  and  rape.  He  got  no 
honey  from  tlie  former,  while  the 
latter  did  quite  well. 


James  Heddon — Millions  and  mill- 
ions of  pounds  of  honey  go  to  waste 
every  year,  and  all  of  Nature's  plant- 
ing. I  will  venture  to  say,  that  not 
more  tlian  one  pound  in  10,00(1  is  the 
result  of  planting  for  honey.  Planting 
for  honey  brings  in  a  crop  of  bee- 
keepers. Raising  crops  that  produce 
honey,  or  scattering  the  seed  in  waste 
places,  of  some  plant  that  will  care  for 
itself,  is  all  right ;  but  ail  this  should 
be  done  as  quietl_y  as  possilde.  Wlicn 
a  farmer  comes  to  me  and  says,  "  I 
have  planted  some  buckwheat  for  your 
bees."  I  .say,  "Is  that  so?"  Well, 
now  let  me  tell  you  something.  The 
honey  from  buckwheat  is  very  dark 
and  strong,  and  pretty  poor  stuff;  in 
fact,  we  had  a  little  rather  not  have 
it."  "Is  that  so?"  he  will  say,  and 
that  is  the  last  we  hear  from  him. 

The  convention  adjourned  until 
7:30  p.m. 

As  usual,  the  attendance  at  the 
evening  session  of  the  last  day  was 
very  small,  as  so  many  had  gone  home. 
Those  that  were  left  gathered  around 
the  fire,  and  indulged  in  an  informal 
chat  until  the  evening  was  nearly 
gone.  When  the  meeting  was  finally 
called  to  order,  there  was  a  little  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  should  be  discussed. 
The  Secretary  had  mislaid  an  essay  by 
Dr.  Tinker.  He  had  glanced  it  over, 
and  said,  as  nearh'  as  he  could  re- 
member, that  it  was  about  the  same  as 
his  article  that  appears  on  the  first 
page  of  the  December  ApicuUurUl, 
which  Mr.  Heddon  was  asked  to  read, 
and  comment  as  he  read,  which  he 
did. 

Mr.  Heddon  objected  to  tlie  use  of 
the  word  "  slorifying,"  as  used  by  Dr. 
Tinker.  The  Doctor  had  borrowed  the 
word  from  the  English,  and  now  ap- 
plied it  to  the  management  of  the 
Heddon  hive.  The  Heddon  hive  is 
not  a  storifying  hive.  In  the  old  days 
of  storifying,  hives  were  not  divided 
into  surplus  and  brood  apartments. 
The  most  prominent  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Heddon  hive  is  a, divisible  brood- 
chamber,  not  <it'o  brood-chambers  ])iled 
one  above  the  other.  Mr.  Heddon 
also  objected  to  the  Doctor  claiming 
the  wood-zinc  honey-board  as  his.  Mr. 
Heddon  said  that  he  invented  the 
slatted  break-joint  honey-board  with  a 
bee-space  ;  he  had  also  made  it  queen- 
excluding  by  tacking  strips  of  zinc 
upon  the  strips  of  wood.  Dr.  Tinker 
was  the  first  to  devise,  or  at  least  the 
first  to  publish,  the  plan  of  placing  these 
strips  of  zinc  in  saw-kerfs  cut  in  the 
edges  of  the  slats. 

The  Committee  on  Exhibits  i-eported 
as  follows,  after  which  tlie  convention 
adjourned  to  meet  in  188U,  at  the  call 
of  the  Executive  Committee  : 


Your  committee  beg  leave  to  report  the 
followiiif;  articles  on  exhibition  :  4 

W.  U.  Soper,  of  Jackson,  Micli.— lloncy- 
crate,  foundation,  one-piece  sectious,  Clark 
smoker,  ylovts  and  veil. 

Geo.  Hilton,  of  Fremont,  Midi.— Varieties 
of  honey,  one  feeder,  one  smoker,  lioney- 
kuife,  and  a  picture  of  his  lifjme  apiary. 

Frank  A.  Eaton,  of  Bluflton,  0.— Section- 
case  tilled  with  sections.  ii:vd 

T.  F.  Binaliam,  of  Abronia,  Midi.  — 
Smokers  and  liuney-knife. 

Thomas  M.  Colib,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
—One  divisible,  interchanKable  case  lor  sec- 
tions. 

R.  L.  Taylor,  of  Lapeer,  Mich.— One  bot- 
tle of  honev-vinegar. 

11.  D.  Jiurrell,  of  Bangor,  Mich.— One 
sbinping-case  protector. 

N.  L.  lligbie,  T.  M.  Cobb,  W.  D.  Soper- 
Committce. 


LOCATION. 


Where    to  Locate   an   Apiary- 
Florida,  etc. 


Written  for  the  PrairidlFm-mcr 

BY   MKS.    L.    HAEBISON. 


The  question  is  asked  by  a  sub- 
scriber where  the  best  place  is  to  locate 
an  apiary  by  a  pej-son  who  intends  to 
make  it  his  whole  business.  I  am  com- 
pletely at  sea  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion. My  best  place  for  an  apiary  un- 
doubtedly is  in  my  own  door-yard, 
where  I  can  look  out  of  my  kitchen 
and  sitting-room  windows  during 
swarming  time,  and  be  easy  of  access 
at  all  times.  Another  thing  greatly  in 
my  favor  is,  that  I  can  sell  my  honey 
at  home,  and  have  not  to  ship  it  ofl'  to 
a  distant  city,  to  lie  in  a  commission 
house  to  granulate,  and  accumulate 
dust,  and  wait  weary  months  before  I 
can  hear  the  jingle  oi  the  clean  cash. 

Many  bee-keepers  in  the  North  and 
West  were  disgusted  by  losing  so  many 
bees  during  our  late,  severe  winters, 
and  sold  their  homes  and  hied  them- 
selves of!"  to  Florida.  One  wrote  back 
to  the  Bee  Journal,  of  the  many  dif- 
ficulties he  encountered  in  reaching 
this  land  of  promise  ;  how  he  had  to 
wade  in  the  water  and  push  a  boat 
before  him  containing  his  bees,  but 
woundup  by  saying,  "  I  never  mind 
this,  for  I  am  in  Florida."  He  was 
located  in  the  wilderness  below 
Tampa  ;  was  determined  to  get  where 
his  bees  would  not  freeze  to  death. 
His  bees  did  not  die,  but  his  wife  died, 
and,  with  his  little  children  crying 
around  him,  he  franetically  advertised 
his  bees  for  sale.  Who  would  want  to 
buy,  with  no  market  for  honey,  pro- 
vided there  was  any  to  sell  ? 

A  bee-keeper,  formerly  of  the  North, 
but  now  located  in  Florida,  said  at  the 
late  convention  at  Columbus,  O.  :  "I 
would  r;ither  keep  bees  in  the  North 
than  in  Fhn-ida  ;  but  I  like  the  climate, 
my  home  is  there,  and  I  am  going  to 
stay."  He  is  one  of  those  who  emi- 
'  grated  because  his  bees  died  in  winter. 
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A  customer  lately  said  to  the  writer  : 
"  I  was  down  in  Florida  last  April; 
wont  up  the  St.  John's  and  down  in 
the  Indian  river  country.  So  many 
flowers,  and  a  shower  nearly  ever}' 
day;  everything  sparkling  with  drops 
of  water.  But  I  tell  you  Mrs.  Harri- 
son, God  never  made  a  better  State 
than  Illinois."  I  fully  endorse  this 
sentiment ;  He  may  be  able  to  make  a 
better  one,  but  He  never  has. 

There  are  many  views  to  be  taken 
of  this  question.  If  hone}-  only  is  the 
object  sought,  then  locate  where  most 
of  it  is  to  be  had.  If  a  good  market 
for  honey  is  desirable,  then  locate 
where  there  is  less  honey,  but  a  good 
market  for  it.  I  know  a  bee-keeper 
who  lives  about  twenty  miles  from  me, 
who  gets  a  great  deal  more  honey  per 
colony  than  I  do,  but  I  would  not  pay 
the  price  for  it  that  he  docs  if  I  never 
had  a  pound.  He  lives  in  the  Illinois 
river  bottom,  with  overflowed  lands  in 
close  pro.ximit}',  where  the  fog  is  thick 
enough  to  cut  with  a  knife,  and  peo- 
ple have  the  "  shakes."  True,  his  bees 
have  abundant  pasture ;  there  are 
tliousands  of  acres  of  button-wood, 
with  water  up  to  the  chin,  and  no  fear 
of  drouth.  The  wet,  uncultivated 
lands  abound  in  motherwort,  Spanish- 
needles  and  golden-rod,  ad  infinitum. 

Peoria,  Ills. 


HONEY-BOARDS. 


Tlicir  History,  Uses   and  Adapt- 
ability Considered. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   JAMES   HEDUON. 


Honey-boards  are  getting  to  be  quite 
popular,  as  well  as  some  other  things 
I  might  mention,  over  which  I  have 
been  drawn  into  considerable  con- 
troversy while  trying  to  upliold  and 
introduce  among  my  brother  bee- 
keepers. When  a  bee-keeper  invents 
something  that  is  good,  tests  it  until  he 
knows  it  to  be  so,  there  is  an  internal 
enthusiasm,  tliat  knows  no  self-interest 
and  no  bounds,  winch  im)iels  him  to 
write  about  it  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
simply  because  it  is  a  fact.  There  is 
some  splendid  things  about  the  human 
mind,  which  grows  enthusiastic  over 
truth  vs.  error,  and  it  is  gooil  that  the 
world  is  possessed  of  that  beneflcent 
principle. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers 
of  the  American  Bee  Joi;unal  to  hear 
something  about  the  history  of  honej'- 
boards.  I  will  not  attempt  to  e.\haust 
the  subject,  for  I  do  not  know  all  of 
the  experiments  and  uses  that  others 
have  made  with  honey-boards,  but  I 
do  know  something  of  my  own  strug- 
gles in  inventing  and  popularizing  their 
use. 


Older  bee-keepers  will  remember 
that  Father  Langstroth  made  and  in- 
troduced witli  his  excellent  hive,  a 
rack,  frame  or  board,  whichever  we 
may  choose  to  call  it,  which  was  placed 
intermediately  between  tlie  surplus  re- 
ceptacles and  the  brood-chamber.  This 
was  a  J-inch  ))oard  with  three  slots 
running  crosswise,  and  co'usequenth' 
crosswise  of  the  brood-chamber  and 
frames  below.  Upon  this  board,  sur- 
plus receptacles  were  placed,  having 
slots  which  were  made  to  range  with 
the  sluts  of  the  honey-board,  making  a 
passage  for  bees,  keeping  the  bottoms 
of  the  receptacles  clean,  and  facilitat- 
ing the  operation  of  getting  the  boxes 
on  and  off — a  very  important  aid  in 
the  days  when  we  had  no  smokers  and 
less  knowledge  of  how  to  handle 
bees. 

From  this  board  I  began  wtj  opera- 
tions, which  resulted  in  the  break- 
joint,  bee-space  hone3'-board,  which 
has  now  become  so  popular  the  world 
over.  I  got  my  ttrst  idea  of  a  bee- 
space  in  the  honey-board,  from  a  de- 
sire to  use  a  lioney-board  which  would 
maintain  perfect  bee-spaces,  everj-- 
where,  and  leave  a  perfect  bee-space 
between  the  surplus  receptacles  and 
the  brood-chamber,  when  it  was  not  in 
use.  Of  course  no  honey-board  could 
do  this,  unless  it  contained  a  bee- 
space  in  one  of  its  surfaces.  Very 
soon  after  constructing  and  testing,  to 
my  great  satisfaction,  the  bee-space 
principle  of  the  honey-board,  I  struck 
upon  the  plan  of  having  many  open- 
ings, creating  the  general  surface  of 
the  board  of  slats,  and  having  these 
slats  and  the  spaces  between  them  so 
arranged  that  the  slats  and  spaces  ex- 
actly break  joints  with  the  top-bars 
(and  spaces  between  them)  of  the 
brood-frames  below  ;  which,  while  it 
gives  a  perfectly  free  communication 
to  the  hive,  making  a  passage  for  the 
bees  from  below  to  the  surplus  re- 
ceptacles above,  at  the  same  time  it 
breaks  the  direct  communication,  al- 
most wholly  preventing  the  building 
of  brace-combs  Ijetween  the  top  sur- 
face of  the  honey-board  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  surplus  honej'  receiJtaeles 
above. 

While  it  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  brace-combs  which  will  be 
built  in  the  bee-space  between  the  top- 
bars  of  the  brood-frames  below  and 
the  lower  siu'faee  of  the  honey-board, 
yet  it  does  not  entirely  prevent  the 
brace-comb  building  there  ;  but  this 
does  not  nuitter  nuich,  as  we  do  not 
remove  the  iioney-board  anj-where 
near  as  frequently  as  we  do  the  sur- 
plus receptacles  which  rest  upon  the 
honej'-board.  So  now  we  can-  work 
the  tiering-up  process  with  surplus  re- 
ceptacles, without  the  annoyance  of 
brace-combs. 


63-  the  way,  I  might  say,  right  here, 
that  though  I  was  not  the  first  to  prac- 
tice the  tiering  of  surplus  receptacles, 
yet  nearl}'  twenty  years  ago  I  did  dis- 
cover its  worth  as  a  .system,  and  had 
many  tilts  through  the  bee-periodicals 
while  defending  tlie  same.  Now  it  is 
a  popular  method,  and  nearly  all  the 
great  and  successful  honey-producers 
of  the  day  use  it. 

If  I  remember  correctl}%  our  friend 
A.  I.  Root  opposed  me  considerably, 
greatly  fearing  that  any  kind  of  a 
honey-board  w(juld  retard  the  work  of 
the  bees  and  greatly  lessen  the  surplus 
honey  crop  ;  but  I  did  the  best  I  could 
in  its  defense,  after  I  had  proven  the 
correctness  of  mj'  ground,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  ever-living  principle 
that, 

"  Truth  will  conquer  at  the  last, 
For  round  and  rouud  we  run. 

And  ever  the  right  comes  uppermost. 
And  ever  is  j  ustice  done." 

A  little  study  ^\ill  soon  convince  the 
practical  hive-maker  that  no  honej'- 
board  of  any  value  can  be  made,  that 
does  not  contain  either  one  or  both, 
the  bee-space  and  break-joint  princi- 
ples. If  a  honey-board  is  made  with- 
out the  bee-space  principle,  the  ma- 
terial in  it  must  be  thick  ;  and  the 
thicker  the  slats  which  form  the  gen- 
eral surface  of  the  hive,  the  more  apt 
are  the  bees  to  build  brace-combs  be- 
tween their  edges,  and  the  heavier, 
more  bungling  and  expensive  is  the 
hone3'-board.  It  must  be  thicker,  in 
order  to  have  any  solidity,  l)ut  where 
the  bee-space  is  used,  the  space  is 
formed  by  the  thick  outer  rim  which 
gives  the  honey-board  its  solidity. 

Then  again,  the  only  way  the  tier- 
ing ])rocess  can  be  worked  with  the 
surplus  receptacles  over  a  honey-board, 
without  a  bee-space,  is  by  putting  the 
bee-spaces  in  the  supers,  at  the  bot- 
tom, rather  than  the  top,  whicdi  is  very 
objectionable,  for  reasons  too  numerous 
to  mention  here.  There  are  few  bee- 
keepers but  that  have  discovered  their 
mistake,  if  they  ever  put  the  bee-space 
at  the  bottom. 

This  break-joint  principle  also  tends 
to  keep  the  queen  below,  and  I  will 
say  that  there  is  so  little  trouble  from 
queens  getting  into  the  surplus  re- 
ceptacles, when  these  honey-boards 
arc  used,  and  comb-honej'  is  the  pro- 
duction, that  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  make  them  queen-excluding.  But 
for  the  production  of  extracted  honej-, 
it  is  well  to  have  them  so,  and  there 
are  many  conveniences,  even  in  comb- 
honey  production,  in  having  the  boards 
queen-excluding  ;  consequently  for  the 
last  four  years  we  have  used  all  of 
ours,  that  way. 

The  best  method  of  making  them 
queen-excluding,  is  to  run  a  nai-row 
saw-kerf  into    the    edges  of   the   slats, 
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and  as  the  honey-board  is  put  together, 
slide  ill  a  narrow  piece  of  zinc  contain- 
ing one  row.  of  queeu-excluding  bee- 
passages.  This  device  can  hardly  be 
called  an  invention,  and  was  thought 
of  b}'  four  dift'erent  bee-keepers  all  in- 
il(  pendent  of  the  others.  I  may  nien- 
liiin  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  of  Flint,  Mich., 
(has.  E.  Boyer,  of  Anger,  O.,  Dr.  G. 
L.  Tinker,  of  New  Philadelphia,  O., 
and  myself.  This  took  place  some 
tliree  years  ago,  and  quite  a  little  con- 
troversy arose  regarding  the  priority-. 
Xo  one,  perhaps,  will  ever  know  who 
\\  as  prior,  but  Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker  was 
1  he  lirst  to  publish  and  give  his  right 
in  the  device  to  the  public  (see  page 
1'03  of  Oleaninrjs  for  1886). 

While  Father  Langstroth  was  my 
honored  guest,  la.st  spring,  I  perfected 
a  new  invention  for  queen-excluding 
honey-boards,  which  greatly  pleased 
him.  It  was  tested,  and  proves  to 
make  a  very  excellent  arrangement  ; 
although,  perhaps,  it  is  not  much  bet- 
ter than  the  combined  wood  and  zinc 
board.  It  consists  of  an  all-metal 
honej-board  containing  the  same  rows 
of  <pieen-exclu'!ing  bee-passages, placed 
tin  the  break-joint  principle,  the  same 
as  the  other  honey-board.  For  my 
eight  frame  hive,  eight  rows  of  open- 
ings are  made,  and  in  such  position 
that  they  come  directly  over  the  cen- 
ter of  the  top-bars  of  the  brood-frames 
below.  The  whole  honey-board  is  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  and  nar- 
iiiwer  than  the  wood  honey-board. 
This  contraction  in  the  dimensions, 
l>rcvents  all  bother  from  corners  of  the 
supers  slip])ing  down  in.  Now  this  is 
•a  complete  honey-board,  the  very  best 
ill  the  world,  for  the  avoidance  of  the 
brace-combs,  both  owing  to  its  com- 
position and  thinness  of  surface,  but  it 
has  the  objection  of  being  liable  to  bag 
ill  the  center,  or  "sag,"  as  some  say. 
in  avoid  this,  two  A  or  V-shaped 
pieces  of  heavy  tin  are  soldered  to 
the  under  side  of  the  board  (when  in 
its  normal  position)  ;  and  although 
they  are  so  large  that  tliey  come  down 
as  much  as  |  of  an  inch,  still  they  will 
not  touch  the  tops  of  the  brood-frames, 
because  each  stitl'ener  (as  we  will  call 
tliem)  points  to  the  center  of  a  space 
I  "'tween  the  brood-frames,  so  that  the 
'  is  pass  all  around  them  freel}".  This 
ikes  a  complete  board. 
There  is  no  absolute  necessitj-  for 
ilicse  stift'eners,  but  the  bee-keeper 
'ds  to  learn  how  to  manipulate  the 
I -metal  honey-board.  He  should  not 
\'V\-  it  loose  and  then  lift  directly  up 
"11  the  corners,  but  after  loosening  the 
jiropolis  about  the  edge,  give  it  a 
literal  twist  and  it  cuts  the  brace- 
combs  and  twists  them  in  two. 

At  the  recent  Michigan  Bee-Keep- 
-'  convention  held  at  Jackson,  the 
iistion  came  up  as  to   whether   eight 


rows  of  qiKMMi-excluding  holes  were 
sullicient  for  the  jias-sage  of  the  work- 
ers of  the  strongest  colonies  of  bees.  I 
gave  not  only  my  experience  from  the 
use  of  over  500  of  these  hone)"-boarils 
for  several  years,  but  a  Mr.  Wood,  liv- 
ing near  Jackson  (who  by  the  ■way  has 
been  a  large  expn-jnienter),  gave  ad- 
ditional evidence,  which  convinced  the 
whole  convention  that  even  one-quar- 
ter of  the  passage  room  so  aliorded  b}- 
the  eight  central  rows  of  queen-ex- 
cluding holes,  would  be  more  than 
ample  forthe  strongest  colonies.  Great 
ami  expensive  mistakes  have  been 
made  regarding  Ibis  point. 

I  think  I  have  been  pretty  nearly 
over  the  ground,  and  having  men- 
tioned the  State  Convention,  I  take 
pleasure  in  i-eporting  an  enjoyable 
meeting,  considering  that  it  was  quite 
poorly  attended  ;  but  few  of  the  well- 
known  and  prominent  bee-keepers  of 
the  State  being  present.  Prof.  Cook 
was  ill,  and  so  we  had  to  do  without 
him,  although  we  much  regretted  it. 
R.  L.  Tajior,  of  Lapeer,  was  there, and 
we  were  pleased  to  learn  that  he  re- 
cently has  been  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  while  his  brother  was  elected 
as  Representative  in  the  Lower  Hou.se. 
So  we  see  that  bee-keepers  are  not 
without  skill  and  reputation  in  other 
channels  of  thought. 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 


COLORS  AND  BEES. 


Are  Bees  Atlrat-ted  by  Colors  or 
Odors  i 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   A.    C.    TYKEEL. 


Whether  or  not  bees  are  "  attracted 
by  color  of  flowers,"  is,  no  doubt,  a 
matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  the 
majority  of  bee-kei^pers ;  and  if  the 
question  were  asked  as  to  the  number 
of  a  bee's  legs,  some  would  say  four, 
others  six,  or  Jch  wcis  nicht.  All  are 
agreed,  however,  that  bees  "get  there 
all  the  .same,"  whether  attracted  by 
scent  or  color,  and  that  is  sullicient  for 
their  purpose,  when  the  hives  are  being 
rapidly  filled  with  honej-. 

In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  glean  all  the  facts 
concerning  the  habits  of  the  busy  little 
workers,  and  if  it  is  finally  determined 
by  scientific  research,  that  flowers  of  a 
particular  hue  are  most  '  attractive, 
those  who  "plant  for  honey  alone" 
will  be  enabled  to  select  the  best  va- 
rieties. In  this  connection  alone,  as  I 
view  the  subject  matter,  can  the  final 
determination  of  the  question  be  of  the 
slightest  importance  to  the   fraternity. 

I  agree  with  Prof.  Pammel  in  this, 
"  That  odor  is    important  in  attracting 


insects."  I  also  coincide  with  the 
statements  based  upon  experiments 
made  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Her- 
mann Midler,  that  "  bees  possess  an 
acute  color-sense,  readil3'  distinguish- 
ing such  colors  as  blue,  green,  orange, 
red,  white  and  yellow." 

As  the  question  is  chameleon  hued, 
I  can  argue  both  sides,  for  I  believe 
that  bees  are  attracted  bj'  "  scent,"  and 
"  color  "  also. 

During  the  term  of  bloom  of  a  cer- 
tain honej'-plant  that  I  raise,  our  bees 
are  constantly  hovering  over  them,  at> 
traeted,  no  doubt,  bj'  both  "scent  and 
color."  When  I  thresh  out  the  seeds 
in  the  fall,  bees  are  constantl}'  alight- 
ing on  the  dry  stalks  in  such  numbers 
as  to  be  annoying  at  times. 

My  usual  threshing-floor  is  on  the 
roof  of  a  hen-house  8  or  10  feet  from 
the  ground.  As  they  cannot  expect  to 
extract  honey  from  the  old,  dry  stalks, 
it  seems  they  are  attracted  b}-  the  odor, 
which  is  very  pungent  and  lasting.  I 
am  never  interviewed  when  gathering 
and  threshing  "  turnip  seed." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  bees  are  at- 
tracted to  me,  by  reason  of  my  elegant 
(?)  form,  being  nearly  six  feet  one 
way,  lean  as  a  fish-pole,  and  homely 
as . 

Madison,  Nebr. 


MANIPULATION. 


A  'Sew  System  for  «lie  manage- 
ment of  Bees. 


Written  for  the  Michigan  Convention 

BY  DR.   G.  L.  TINKER. 


It  ma}-  be  stated  as  a  rule,  that  a 
colony  of  bees  dividing  up  its  forces 
bj-  swarming,  will  not  produce  as  large 
a  surplus  as  a  colony  under  the  same 
conditions  that  does  not  swarm.  In 
a  honey-flow  extending  over  most  of 
the  season,  the  rule  may  be  an  excep- 
tion, but  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  occur.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  bee-keepers  have 
long  sought  a  means  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing, or  in  lieu  of  that,  a  non-swai'ming 
strain  of  bees.  As  it  has  been  the  in- 
stinct of  bees  to  swarm  through  all  the 
ages,  and  since  it  is  the  only  natural 
means  of  increase,  it  is  plain  that  we 
maj-  not  suppress  it  ;  and  especially 
when  producing  comb  honey.  We  may 
create  artificial  conditions,  as  in  the 
taking  away  of  queens,  or  of  the  stores 
as  fast  as  brought  in,  and  prevent  it 
for  a  time,  but  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  prevent  swarming  where  natural 
conditions  exist. 

The  best  we  can  do  is  to  deal  with 
the  results  of  swarming.  And  I  maj' 
here  say,  that  we  can  do  this  to  advan- 
tage, and  bring  about  results  exceed- 
ing anj-thing  accomplished  in  times 
past. 
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We  are  entering  upon  the  way  of  a 
more  profitable  and  enjoyable  apicul- 
ture, as  in  many  things  in  these  clays 
we  are  marching  with  giant  strides 
into  realms  of  knowledge  more  won- 
derful than  the  most  vivid  imagination 
has  even  dared  to  contemplate.  A 
single  honey-bee  is  a  helpless  thing, 
but  a  colon}'  of  them  has  power  and 
utility  in  proportion  to  its  numbers. 
Who  shall  say,  then,  that  it  may  not  be 
guided  to  greater  results  and  unheard- 
of  wonders  ?  And  this  we  think,  no 
less  than  we  do,  that  the  most  useful 
and  3-et  abundant,  the  strongest  and 
yet  the  lightest  metal  in  all  the  earth, 
by  the  skill  of  man,  is  to  come  forth 
from  the  elements  and  give  to  the 
world  a  new  civilization,  unthought  of 
possibilities  and  apparently  impossible 
achievements  ! 

For  years  I  have  noted  the  remark- 
able impulse  with  which  a  young 
swarm  begins  its  labors,  and  I  have 
thought  that  we  should  take  heed  and 
make  the  most  of  this  impulse  to  rush 
mattei's,  and  pile  up  a  surplus.  But  it 
is  clear  that  the  impulse  can  only  be 
developed  through  swarming.  Hence, 
it  will  not  be  a  surprise,  if  the  time  is 
at  hand  when  practical  bee-keepers 
shall  cease  to  look  for  means  to  pre- 
vent swarming,  or  a  non-swarming 
strain  of  bees. 

The  new  system  of  management  that 
I  have  devised  and  perfected,  and 
which  I  shall  claim  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing to  my  fellow  bee-keepers  as  a 
practical  procedure,  is  founded  upon 
the  above  views,  and  an  experimental 
trial  of  three  years. 

The  ordinary  management  is  pur- 
sued up  to  the  time  of  swarming, which 
consists  in  getting  all  the  colonies  as 
strong  as  possible,  and  ready  for  the 
expected  honey-flow.  A  supply  of  ex- 
tra brood-chambers  are  made  ready 
with  empty  combs  or  frames  half-filled 
with  good  foundation,  or  a  part  of 
each.  No  wiring  of  frames  is  done. 
As  soon  as  a  swarm  issues,  it  is  hived 
in  one  of  the  prepared  brood-chambers 
on  the  old  stand. 

The  parent  eolonj'  is  set  to  one  side, 
and  the  supers  taken  ofl"  and  placed  on 
the  prepared  hive,  and  the  transfer  is 
usuallj'  made  while  the  swarm  is  in 
the  air.  A  wood-and-zinc  queen-ex- 
cluding honey-board  is  placed  on  the 
brood-chamber,  and  the  supers  over  it. 
And  here  I  will  say,  that  the  success 
of  this  management  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  perfect  working  of  this 
hone3--board,  and  its  adaptation  to 
large  colonies.  This  matter  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  may  be  wise  to  indicate 
certain  points  in  its  construction,  es- 
sential to  success,  lest  any  shall  test 
the  new  system  and  pronounce  it  a 
failure  from  having  made  use  of  an 
imperfect  and  unsuitable  honey-board  : 


1.  The  zinc  strips  should  have  two 
rows  of  perforations,  and  be  set  par- 
allel to,  and  alternate  with,  the  brood- 
frames. 

2.  The  wood  slats  mnst  be  plump  -} 
of  an  inch  wide  if  the  brood-frames  are 
spaced  more  than  1|  inches  from  cen- 
ter to  center ;  and  the  wood  should 
come  so  close  to  the  perforations  that 
the  bees  may  got  a  ready  foot-hold 
upon  it,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to 
pass  through  the  board  instantly. 

Having  hived  the  bees  and  trans- 
ferred the  supers,  I  then  shake  the 
bees  from  the  combs  of  the  parent 
colon}',  down  in  front  of  the  new  one  ; 
but  this  part  of  the  work  may  be  de- 
layed to  any  convenient  time  within 
2-1:  hours.  Thus  all  the  bees  that  were 
in  the  hive  before  swarming,  are  kept 
together,  the  brood  alone  being  taken 
away.  A  colony  so  managed  acts  and 
works  like  any  3'oung  swarm,  and  as 
all  are  large,  if  plenty  of  surplus  room 
is  given,  the  product  will  be  corres- 
pondingly great. 

The  brood  taken  away  is  placed  in 
another  brood-chamber,  and  put  over 
any  colony  capable  of  taking  care  of 
it.  The  added  brood  is  placed  over  a 
queen-excluding  hone3'-board,  and  if 
supers  are  on  the  hive,  they  are  to  be 
carried  to  the  top.  With  the  issue  of 
a  swarm,  every  colonj'  in  the  apiarj'  is 
so  managed,  whether  it  has  one  or 
more  added  brood- chambers.  If  all 
the  colonies  swarm,  the  result  will  be 
an  increase  of  one  or  more  brood- 
chambers  on  every  hive. 

Extracting  may  be  done  from  the 
added  brood-chambers  as  soon  as  the 
brood  is  sealed, or  about  the  ninth  day  ; 
or  the  combs  may  be  left  in  place  till 
all  the  brood  hatches.  If  extracting  is 
not  desired,  the  combs  may  be  storified 
on  as  few  colonies  as  possible,  and 
kept  till  fall  and  the  making  up  of  the 
colonies  for  winter,  when  as  many 
combs  of  sealed  honey  may  be  used  as 
is  necessary  to  winter  the  bees. 

In  preparing  for  winter,  the  combs 
not  required  should  be  taken  from  the 
bees,  or  at  anj-  time  from  Oct.  1  to 
Oct.  15,  and  placed  in  the  brood-cham- 
bers and  piled  up  out-of-doors,  and 
there  left  all  winter.  Bj'  this  means  all 
extra  combs  can  be  kept  safe  from  the 
moth-larva;  from  year  to  year,  the  only 
other  care  being  to  keep  out  the  mice. 
This  management  requires  a  differ- 
ent sized  brood-chamber  than  has 
heretofore  been  used.  I  also  dispense 
with  the  use  of  "dummies"  or  other 
means  of  contraction.  A  brood-cham- 
ber for  brood  is  all  that  is  required,  as 
we  want  all,  or  pretty  much  all,  the 
storage  done  in  the  supers.  Sjich  a 
brood-chamber  will  contain  only  830 
square  inches  of  brood-comb,  and  is 
large  enough  for  any  queen  where  this 
management  is  practiced. 


The  size  of  the  brood-frame  is  7x17 
inches,  and  eight  are  used  in  each 
brood-chamber.  It  is  a,  plain,  sus- 
pended Langstroth  frame  suited  to 
rapid  handling  ;  and,  it  may  be  added, 
that  no  brood-frame  ever  invented,  or 
likely  to  be,  can  be  handled  as  rapidly 
as  a  shallow  Langstroth  frame. 

This  management  results  in  getting 
all  brood-combs  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom-bars of  the  frames.  If  the  combs 
are  old,  the  lower  edge  should  be 
sh.aved  off,  when,  if  placed  in  supers, 
as  here  advised,  all  will  be  extended 
to,  and  attached  to,  the  bottom-bars. 
Another  result  is,  that  in  all  large 
colonies  built  up  by  this  system,  the 
bees  build  no  brace-combs  between  the 
brood-chamber  and  the  honej'-board, 
or  other  parts  of  the  hive,  so  that  it  is 
always  easy  to  take  the  hives  apart. 

management  of  the  Qneen-4JcIls. 

It  remains  to  give  the  management 
of  queen-cells  and  queens  bj'  this  sj's- 
tem.  After  shaking  the  bees  from  the 
combs,  as  stated,  if  queen-cells  are  not 
wanted,  they  are  to  be  removed.  If  I 
wish  to  hatch  them,  I  proceed  as 
directed,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
them.  The  bees  of  the  colony  to  which 
they  are  given,  will  complete  the  cells 
and  care  for  them.  I  have  yet  to  find 
one  torn  down,  whether  in  swarming 
time  or  out.  Nor  does  the  presence 
of  the  cells  incite  to  swarming,  as  the 
queen  is  unaware  of  their  presence. 
On  the  seventh  day  after,  the  cells 
should  be  cut  and  hatched  in  nursery 
cages. 

If  I  wish  to  supersede  the  queen  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  hive,  I  leave  one 
of  the  cells  to  hatch,  and  do  not  dis- 
turb the  hive  (unless  they  swarm)  till 
about  the  eleventh  day.  I  then  go  to 
the  hive,  and  I  will  nearly  alwaj's  find 
the  young  queen  on  the  honey-board, 
trying  to  get  below.  I  place  her  be- 
low, and  the  work  is  done,  as  she  will 
at  once  destroy  the  old  one. 

Usually  the  young  queen  destroys  all 
of  the  cells  in  the  super  in  three  or 
four  days.  All  goes  well  while  a  lay- 
ing queen  is  in  the  lower  brood-cham- 
ber, until  the  young  queen  gets  ready 
to  mate,  when  she  is  balled  and  killed 
by  the  bees.  But  if  provision  is  made 
for  her  to  fly  out  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  hive,  it  oecasionallj'  happens 
that  she  is  allowed  to  do  so,  when  the 
bees  will  destroy  the  old  queen  below. 
If  the  queens  are  kept  apart,  so  that 
the}'  cannot  touch  each  other,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  may  have  two  or  more 
laying  queens  in  a  hive  at  one  and  the 
s  ime  time  ;  but  I  think  that  the  bees 
attending  each  queen  must  have  a 
separate  entrance. 

As  to  the  drones  that  hatch  from 
brood  placed  in  the  supers,  I  draw 
back  the  cover  a  little,  or  raise  it  up  to 
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let  them  out.  If  this  is  not  done,  we 
shall  find  in  a  short  time  only  the 
round  shells  of  their  thorax,  lilve  so 
many  beads,  on  the  honey-board. 

I  may  say  of  thi.s  sj-stem,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  g-et  more  honey  in  sec- 
tions by  it  than  by  any  othei-  plan  of 
management,  while  the  honey  stored 
in  the  extra  brood-chambers  has  ap- 
peared as  so  much  gain  over  the  other 
plans  adopted.  I  believe  the  system 
to  be  not  f)nly  perfectly  feasible,  but 
more  easily  executed  than  any  other  ; 
the  hive  must  be  constructed  to  storifv, 
so  that  the  section  supers  (whicli 
should  be  identical  with  the  brood- 
eliambers)  can  be  built  up  in  any  way 
desired. 

I  shall  respectfully  ask  the  bee-keep- 
ers to  give  the  new  system  a  trial,  be- 
lieving that  no  other  is  capable  of 
aifording  so  large  results. 

New  Philadelphia,  O. 


COXVEXTIOX  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Jan.  15.— Vermont  State,  at  Middleburv.  Vt. 

JIarci.i  A.  Douglas.  Sec,  Sboreham,  Vt. 

Jan.  15, 16.— N.  W.  111.  &  8.  W.  Wis.,  at  Rnckford.  Ills. 
D.  A.  Fuller.  Sec,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 

Jan.  16. — Indiana  State,  at  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Geo.  C.  Thompson,  Sec,  Soulhport.  Ind. 

Jan.  30,  31.-N.E.O..N.Pa.&  W.  N.Y.,  at  Franklin,  Pa. 
C.  H.  Coon,  Sec,  New  Lyme,  Ohio. 

May  4.— Susquehanna  County,  at  Montrose,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

tw  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Bd. 


Xo  ?Ve>v  Yoi-Uers — Xlie  Union.— 

G.  H.  Ashby,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  28, 
l^SS,  writes : 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Bee-Keepers'  Union,  1  find  but  tew  from 
New  York  .State.  Tlie  Union  has  a  large 
suit  peudirg  in  this  State,  and  more  should 
take  an  interest  in  it  ;  for  they  know  not 
who  will  want  protection  next.  Now,  bee- 
keepers of  New  Yorit,  please  "chip  in," 
and  place  the  "Empire  State"  in  her  proper 
place  in  the  Union,  and  not  allow  our  in- 
dustry to  be  protected  at  the  expense  of 
other  States.  State  pride,  if  nothing  more, 
should  place  us  in  tlie  lead  in  the  list  of 
members. 


■..earning   l>y    Experiment)*. — H. 

Heidenescher,  Jr.,  Landeck,  O.,  on  Dec.  27, 
1  siS,  says : 

It  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  do  with- 
out the  AMEiiicAN  Bf.e  Journal,  because 
1  would  like  to  hear  trora  otheis  about  the 
bees.  I  liave  U  colonies  of  bees  in  Lang- 
stroth  hives,  and  they  had  a  good  Uigiit 
yesterday.  1  will  try  to  keep  on  going  step 
by  step  (slowly  but  surely)  in  bee-culture, 
for  it  has  to  be  learned  mostly  by  experi- 
menting, and  all  beginners  should  do  the 
same. 


Healtliriilne!^!.!  wi'  llee-Kccpins'. 

— llev.  W.  K.   Whitney,   Altoona,    l*a.,  on 
Dee.  26, 1888,  writes : 

1  cannot  do  without  the  A.merican  Bee 
Journal,  i  like  its  scientitic,  moral  (I 
might  indeed  say,  religious)  tone.  1  am  a 
Methodi.st  preacher,  and  keep  a  few  bees, 
more  for  pleasure  than  profit.  For  three 
years  I  liave  been  in  this  city— a  place  not 
well  adapted  to  bee-keeping— and  have  been 
unusually  busy  in  building  a  new  church. 
Even  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city,  I  believe  tlie 
keeping  of  a  limited  number  of  colonies  of 
bees  could  be  made  profitable.  1  wish  that 
professional  and  business  men  knew  the 
healthful,  pleasurable  profit,  to  both  mind 
and  body,  to  say  nothing  now  of  the  sweet, 
health-giving  honey  that  might  be  had,  by 
keeping  a  few  colonies  of  bees,  and  reading 
the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Bees  Roaring:  in  Cold  Weatlier. 

— T.  A.  Anderson,  Loutre  Island,  Mo.,  asks 
this  question,  dated  Dec.  31, 1888 : 

Is  Mr.  Demaree  satisfied  as  to  bees  roar- 
ing in  cold  weather  '.'  I  hope  that  he  tested 
the  matter  thoroughly  last  winter. 


dood  Prospefts  tor  the  I^ext 
Season.—  E.  Henkle,  Washington,  O.,  on 
Dec.  26, 1888,  writes  : 

I  have  been  going  backwards  for  the  last 
two  years  in  bee-keeping.  I  began  the  win- 
ter of  1887-88  with  36  colonies,  and  last 
spring  I  had  30.  I  had  3  swarms,  and  not  a 
pound  of  surplus  honey.  I  had  to  feed  8  or 
10  colonies  in  October,  in  order  to  get  them 
in  good  condition  for  winter.  My  bees  died 
more  or  less  all  summer,  and  I  now  have  34 
colonies  in  good  condition,  well  protected, 
cushioned  and  packed,  on  the  summer 
stands.  We  have  had  no  white  clover  here 
the  last  two  years,  but  the  prospect  is  good 
for  a  bountiful  crop  next  year. 


IVIild  Winter  for  Bees.— W.  Pear- 
son, La  Colle,  P.  Q.,  on  Dee.  26, 1888,  says : 

We  are  having  a  mild  winter  here  so  far. 
I  have  17.5  colonies  of  bees  in  the  cellar,  that 
are  wintering  first-rate  so  far. 


■^Vell  Pleased  with  tlie  Pursuit. 

— B.  F.  Fritz,  Fulton,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  27, 
1888,  writes : 

I  have  had  bees  for  two  years,  and  I  am 
well  pleased  with  the  pursuit.  1  have  sold 
bees  and  honey  enough  to  get  back  all  the 
money  I  invested,  and  10  per  cent,  interest, 
besides,  while  invested  ;  and  I  also  have 
honey  left  to  meet  the  wants  of  two  fami- 
lies, besides  11  colonies  in  good  condition. 
I  could  sell  four  times  my  crop  of  honey  in 
my  home  market.  Careful  marketing  is  the 
secret.  The  demand  is  so  great  that  my 
merchant  has  come  to  the  house  to  get  it. 
The  flora  of  this  locality  is  good,  and  1  am 
monarch  of  all  of  it. 


Loss    o<   IToung:    Queens.- A.  V. 

Kouba,  Crete,  Nebr.,  on  Dec.  26,  1888,  says  : 

The  general  complaint  of  bee-keepers  is, 
that  the  season  just  past  has  been  a  poor 
one  for  honey  as  well  as  for  increase,  and 
only  some  individual  colonies  did  well  in 
gathering  honey.  1  have  secured  860  pounds 
of  comb  honev,  and  600  pounds  of  extracted 
honey,  from  "22  colonies,  spring  connt.  I 
have  also  increased  ray  apiary  to  43  good 
colonies,  and  5  nuclei.     The  spring  of  18S8, 


in  this  locality,  was  cold  and  rainy,  and  I 
hail  a  heavy  loss  of  young  queens  on  their 
"wedding  night." 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  I  made  up  21 
nuclei,  and  gave  each  of  Ihein  a  maturing 
queen-cell ;  but  before  the  cells  had  time  to 
hatch  out,  there  came  on  a  cold  spell,  and 
result  was  the  loss  of  18 queen-cells.  I  gave 
them  other  cells,  but  this  delay  brought  on 
an  abnormal  condition  in  the  nuclei,  and 
they  "balled"  every  young  queen  on  their 
return  from  the  mating  Higlit.  Only  three 
(and  they  were  supplied  with  hatching 
brood)  came  into  good  condition.  1  think 
that  the  outlook  for  wintering  is  good,  and 
1  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  better  report 
next  year. 


Results  of  the  Season.— Mr.  J.  A. 

Richenbacher,    Gahanna,  0.,   on  Deo.  29, 
1888,  writes  : 

The  past  season  has  been  another  poor 
one  for  honey,  hence  there  was  not  much 
gathered  in  this  locality.  Most  of  my  bees 
were  weak  when  spring  came,  so  I  united 
the  weak  colonies,  reducing  the  20  colonies 
to  11.  When  spring  opened,  the  prospect 
was  for  a  good  season,  and  bees  did  well ; 
but  when  summer  came,  the  bees  did  not  do 
so  well.  White  clover,  which  is  our  main 
honey  source,  did  not  yield  much  nectar  ; 
linden  did  scarcely  as  well  ;  but  the  fall 
flowers  yielded  some  honey,  but  they  were 
cut  short  by  an  early  frost.  I  got  about  26 
pounds  of  comb  honey,  and  about  135 
pounds  of  extracted  honey,  and  increased 
my  apiary  to  18  colonies.  I  held  them  back 
from  swarming.  It  will  not  pay  to  keep 
bees  in  this  locality  without  planting  for 
them. 


Bees    in  Splendid   Condition. — 

Z.  T.  Hawk,  Audubon,  Iowa,  on  Dec.  29, 

1888,  says  : 

There  has  been  no  zero  weather  in  west- 
ern Iowa  yet,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  heard, 
bees  are  in  splendid  condition.  I  wish  the 
American  Bee  Journal  a  happy  New- 
Year. 


l^o  Up>vard  Ventilation. —Lionel 

Brokaw,  Summer   Hill,   Ills.,  on   Dec.  35, 
1888,  writes  : 

Last  spring  I  began  with  10  strong  colo- 
nies and  5  weak  ones,  increased  them  to  20 
strong  colonies,  by  natural  swarming,  and 
obtained  500  pouuds  of  surplus  comb  honey. 
It  is  worth  15  cents  per  pound  here  now.  I 
arranged  my  hives  for  winter  on  the  sum- 
mer stands,  well  filled  with  bees  and 
honey,  with  woolen  quilts  over  the  frames, 
and  no  upward  ventilation.  The  hives  are 
fronting  south,  with  a  wind-break  on  the 
northeast  and  west. 


Colonies  in  <]iood  Condtitiou. — 

A.  Sperling,  Dewey,  Ills.,  on  Dec.  28, 1888, 
writes : 

My  report  for  this  year  in  bee-keeping  is 
not  very  encouraging.  I  wintered  42  colo- 
nies, lost  6  during  the  summer,  by  swarming 
out  (scarcity  of  nectar  being  the  cause),  and 
made  4  colonies  by  division.  They  gathered 
very  little  honey  until  Aug.  30,  previous  to 
that  date.  Most  of  my  bees  had  not  enough 
honey  in  the  hive  to  last  them  34  hours,  and 
I  had  to  feed  some  to  keep  them  from  starv- 
ing. Most  of  the  colonies  now  are  in  good 
condition.  1  obtained  400  pounds  of  comb, 
and  100  pounds  of  extracted  fall  honey,  and 
left  them  enough  for  winter  and  spring 
consumption.  About  one-half,  or  more,  of 
all  the  bees  in  this  locality  are  dead. 
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Uuildiiig'  i^traiglit    Combs.— Mr. 

Daniel  E.  Robbius,  Payson,  Ills.,  on  Dec. 
31, 1888,  writes : 

I  think  that  "  B.  C,"  who  asks  Query  600, 
on  yia^e  837  of  the  Amf.ki'^an  Bee  .Jour- 
NAi.  for  1888,  either  neglected  to  level  his 
hives  across  the  frames,  or  put  the  founda- 
tion in  so  as  to  rest  on  the  bottom-bar  of 
the  frames.  In  the  first  case  the  combs 
would  not  hang  in  the  centre  of  the  frames, 
but  would  be  attached  to  one  edge  of  the 
bottom-bar,  or  even  to  the  next  frame  ;  in 
the  other  case  they  would  bulge  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  manner.  1  find  the  Dadaut 
light  brood-foundation  heavy  enough  with 
wired  frames.  I  have  also  succeeded  in 
getting  straight  combs  built  in  the  frames 
■with  only  starters,  or  even  without  them,  by 
proper  spacing  of  the  frames,  aud  leveling 
the  hives.  Bees  usually,  however,  build  too 
much  drone  comb  when  foundation  is  not 
furnished  them  ;  yet  1  think  that  it  is  good 
policy  to  let  them  have  one  or  two  empty 
frames  to  fill,  as  otherwise  1  think  that  the 
secreted  wax  goes  to  waste.  Let  us  hear 
from  the  veterans  about  this  matter  of  comb 
building. 


'Wintering'  in    <••«  Cellar. — C.   D. 

Barber,  Stockton,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  34,  1888, 
says  : 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  enclose  .?1.00  as 
my  dues  to  the  Union.  My  bees  are  in  the 
cellar,  where  I  put  them  on  Nov.  17.  They 
worked  very  fast  here  up  to  Nov.  15,  which 
•was  the  last  day  that  they  could  work.  I 
put  U  colonies  into  the  cellar  lor  the  win- 
ter ;  but  one  colony  will  not  winter,  as  it 
has  the  diarrhea,  and  its  bees  are  dying  fast. 


Ues^inuing^  in   Ilee-Keepliigf- — J. 

H.  Scherer,  Lena,  Ills.,  on  Dec.  28,  1888, 
says  : 

In  1886  I  caught  3  swarms  of  bees,  and 
that  is  the  way  I  begun  bee-keeping.  I  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  business,  but 
I  packed  them  in  chaff  tor  the  winter.  In 
18S7  I  increased  tliem  to  8  colonies,  and  took 
■200  pounds  of  honey  in  2-pound  sections.  By 
the  spring  of  1888  I  had  lost  all  but  4  colo- 
nies, and  those  I  have  increased  to  13,  and 
obtained  300  pounds  of  honey  in  3  pound 
sections.  The  last  two  were  bad  years  tor 
beginners  in  bee-keeping.  I  could  not  get 
along  without  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal.   I  like  it  better  every  week. 


IVe^v  Uee-Hoiise,  etc. — CH.  Brader, 
Sperry,  Iowa,  on  Deo.  25, 1888,  writes  : 

I  mentioned  the  misfortune  that  I  had 
last  March,  in  the  burning  of  my  bee-house 
(which  greatly  darkened  my  home  and  this 
vicinity,  as  published  on  page  200  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  1888)  ;  but 
Providence  has  again  permitted  me  to  view 
a  new  bee-house  in  my  apiary.  It  has  both 
delighted  and  suprised  me  and  my  neigh- 
bors to  see  that  I  had  the  courage  and  spent 
the  labor  and  time  to  forward  this  work 
again  after  so  nnich  obscurity.  My  new 
bee-house  is  a  little  frame  one,  16x34  feet, 
and  13  feet  high.  It  exceeds  by  far  the  old 
one  in  size,  value  and  appearance,  with 
drop-siding  placed  to  the  weather,  and 
lined  with  .ship-lap,  in  order  to  hold  the  4 
inches  of  sawdust  placed  between  the  lining 
and  drop-siding.  1  purchased  13  colonies  of 
black  bees  in  boxhives,  and  transferred 
them  into  eight-frame  Langstroth  hives 
about  June  1,  1888,  and  increased  the  num- 
ber to  24,  which  I  placed  in  my  bee-cellar 
on  Dec.  20.  My  yield  was  about  '2M  pounds 
of  comb   honey,   worth  about   15   cents  a 

{)ound,  and  about  SO  pounds  of  extracted 
louey,  worth  10  cents  a  pound. 


The  year  of  1888  was  one  of  abundant 
harvest  to  the  farmers  of  eastern  Iowa. 
They  had  very  favorable  weather,  and  were 
nourished  with  sufficient  rains  in  the  grow- 
ing parts  of  the  year.  The  value  of  the  past 
two  months  cannot  be  estimated  in  the  way 
of  people  preparing  themselves  for  winter 
quarters.  We  had  warm  weather,  and  hard, 
dry  roads  until  Cliristaias  eve,  when  we  had 
a  transient  shower,  and  the  next  morning 
the  mercury  was  at  freezing  ;  toward  noon 
it  raised  to  40',  and  as  Christmas  night  came 
on  it  again  commenced  to  rain,  and  now 
shows  a  continuance  of  rains. 


Bce-Hawk.~Dr.  Wni.  Leers,*  Sigel, 
Ills.,  on  Dec.  29, 18S8,  writes  : 

On  page  839,  Mr.  W.  H.  Shaner  says  that 
a  neighbor  told  him  that  "he  sa-w  one  of 
the  big  Italians  catch  a  black  bee  and  fly 
away  with  it."  That  is  certainly  a  big  mis- 
take. He  doubtless  confounded  a  "bee- 
hawk "  (AsiJiis)  with  an  Italian  bee.  The 
former  were,  in  the  past  season,  very 
troublesome.  Every  day  I  caught,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  apiary,  from  40  to  .50 
(and  sometimes  more)  with  a  net  of  mos- 
quito-gauze. 

[Certainly.  Mr.  Shaner  mentioned  the 
matter  just  to  show  the  ignorance  of  his 
neighbor,  who  also  proposed  to  spread  a  net 
and  catch  a  lot  of  Mr.  Shaner's  bees,  as  they 
crossed  the  line  into  his  clover  field  !  He 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  an 
Italian  bee  and  its  dreaded  enemy,  Jthe 
AsUus  Missourioisis.—ED.] 


Prickly  Asli  as  a  Iloney-I»ro- 
diicer. — D.  D.  Johnson,  Summit  Mills, 
Pa.,  on  Dec.  15, 1888,  writes  : 

Are  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal acquainted  with  a  small  tree  as  a 
honey-producer,  called  by  some  "prickly 
ash  ?"  I  have  a  few  of  them,  and  I  have 
never  seen  as  many  bees  on  so  small  a  tree 
at  one  time,  at  work,  as  on  this  tree.  It 
blooms  in  September,  and  lasts  about  one 
month.  The  bees  w<irk  on  it  from  morning 
until  night.  It  is  a  great  tree  to  sprout ;  the 
buds  and  twigs  of  the  summer's  growtli  are 
about ,' J  to  's  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
bunch  on  wliich  the  blossoms  are,  is  about 
13  to  15  inches  long,  and  full  of  smaller 
branches  growing  from  that  one,  on  whicli 
the  small  (lowers  are  by  the  hundred.  The 
whole  tree  is  full  of  sharp  thorns.  It  blooms 
the  third  and  fourth  year  after  planting, 
and  grows  readily.  If  any  bee-keeper  is 
acquainted  with  the  quality  of  honey  that  it 
produces,  it  might  benefit  others  if  he  would 
answer,  as  my  trees  are  too  few  yet  to  test 
that,  but  I  am  planting  more.  They  grow 
on  any  rough  groimd. 

[Prickly  ash  {Xanthoxylon  fraxincum) 
has  been  reported  as  a  good  honey-producer 
in  Texas,  Kentuckj',  etc.  It  blooms  in  July 
and  August,  and  as  that  is  between  the 
summer  and  fall  honey  harvests,  it  is  of 
value  to  the  bees.  The  honey  is  said  to  be 
of  good  quality.— Ed.] 


Itiitton-Itall   Honey,  etc.  —  S.  A. 

Shuck,   Liverpool,  Ills.,  on  Dec.  31,  1888, 
writes : 

I  have  been  some  60  miles  down  the  Illi- 
nois river,  and  1  find  that  all  along  the  river 
bottom  bees  have  done  fairly  well,  where 
they  have  received  proper  attention.  The 
honey  is  mostly  from  the  button-ball.    This 


honey  is  very  fine.  The  combs  are  beauti- 
fully white,  the  nectar  clear,  and  the  flavor 
mild  and  pleasant.  Mr.  Wm.  Markly,  near 
Marble  Town,  Ills.,  obtained  1,800  pounds 
of  comb  honey  from  about  80  colonies  of 
bees.  At  Snicarte,  some  thirty  miles  south 
of  here,  a  groceryman  told  me  that  honey 
was  worth  from  6  to  10  cents  per  pound. 
This  results  from  bee-keepers  not  taking 
and  reading  the  American  Bee  Joukn.vl. 
Mr.  Wm.  Riley,  of  Breed-",  Ills.,  obtained 
3,000  pounds  of  honey.  Mr.  R.  is  probably 
the  most  extensive  bee-keeper  in  this  coun- 
ty. His  apiaries  number  140  colonies, 
mostly  hybrid  bees.  The  weather  so  far 
has  been  exceptionally  fine,  the  Illinois 
river,  a  very  sluggish  stream,  having  but 
little  ice  along  its  shores.  My  135  colonies 
of  bees  are  tucked  away  in  the  cellar.  In 
consequence  of  the  fine  weather,  the  tem- 
perature in  the  bee  cellar  is  at  .50%  with  tlie 
inside  door  wide  open  day  and  night.  I  ob- 
tained 4,.500  pounds  of  honey,  all  of  it  being 
from  the  button-ball  ;  of  this,  1,600  pounds 
was  taken  in  the  comb. 


IVinterins:  Well.— Mr.  C.  V.  Lindsey 
Attica,  N.  T.,  on  Dec.  27, 1888,  says  : 

My  150  colonies  of  bees  had  a  good  flight 
yesterday,  and  are  wintering  well  on  the 
summer  stands  ;  but  I  tear  that  some  are 
short  of  stores.  Our  pursuit  does  not  pay, 
but  I  must  still  read  up  with  the  times,  or 
fail. 


Fears    Early    ISreeding.— C.     E. 

Woodward,  Newbury,  O.,  on  Dec.  31, 1888, 
writes : 

We  have  had  some  very  changeable 
weather  this  winter— a  great  flnctuation  in 
the  temperature.  There  has  been  no  snow 
to  speak  of  yet,  and  bees  have  just  had  a 
nice  flight.  In  this  locality  they  are  winter- 
ing nicely,  aud  have  consumed  from  6  to  8 
pounds  of  their  winter  stores.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  our  bees  will  begin  breeding, 
if  the  temperature  does  not  become  colder. 
If  tney  do  begin  breeding  too  early,  and  on 
too  large  a  scale,  the  results  will  be  disas- 
trous. 


Kee-Keepins'  in  Pennsylvania. 

—Geo.  Spitler,  Mosiertown,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  20, 
1888,  writes  : 

Here  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  like 
almost  all  the  rest  of  our  brother  bee-keep- 
ers the  world  over,  did  not  meet  with  much 
success  in  securing  surplus  honey.  Bees 
came  through  to  the  spring  of  1888  in  good 
condition,  tliough  there  were  a  few  heavy 
losses  in  wintering.  The  first  of  the  spring 
was  very  promising;  maple  bloomed  pro- 
fuselj',  and  yielded'  much  nectar,  especially 
the  hard  maple,  bees  even  storing  some  for 
future  use,  which  was  sorely  needed  ;  for 
not  in  years  was  May  weather  so  rough  on 
the  bees.  The  colonies  did  not  seem  to  be 
as  strimg  the  last  of  May  as  they  were  in 
the  forepart.  White  clover  yielded  just 
honey  enough  to  stimulate  brood-rearing, 
which  was  done  rapidly.  Basswood  yielded 
no  honey,  excepting  those  trees  which  stood 
in  very  moist  ground  ;  which  proves  that 
the  drouth  of  the  past  two,  or  in  fact  three, 
years  did  the  damage.  Alsike  clover  yielded 
some  honey,  but  there  is  not  enough  of  it 
.sown,  or  at  least  not  to  do  much  good.  Last 
spring  there  was  quite  a  large  area  sown  to 
Alsike  clover.  Fall  flowers  yielded  enough, 
so  that  almost  all  colonies  stored  suHicient 
on  which  to  winter.  Golden-rod  yielded 
more  honey  the  psst  fall  than  it  had  done  in 
years.  I  got  but  400  pounds  of  honey  from 
30  colonies,  spring  count.  There  were  but 
few  swarms. 


XHi?  SB(XSRicjEP4i  mmm  j0'Uri«si^. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


Ixisiwess  %oixtt5. 


It  Yon  Ijive  near  one  post-ofiBce  and 
get  j'our  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  tliat  we  liave  on  our  list. 

Oive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

l>r.  Miller's  Book,  "  A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  JotjK- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

If'yoii  I^O!!ie  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

Pure  Phenol  ior  Fonl  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  35  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

Preser»'e  Your  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BliWER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  tlie  Bee  Journai,. 

Tucca  BriisUes,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 

Please  -w-rile  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  wTiting  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  ti"ouble. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 

Wew  !!$iib.«criberscan  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  IS-SS  and  18S9  for  $1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Cork   ibr  M'inCer  Packings. — Its 

advantages  are  that  it  never  becomes  musty, 
and  it  is  odorless.  Cushions  can  be  made 
of  cloth  and  filled  with  the  cork,  for  winter 
packing.  We  can  supply  all  orders  now  at 
10  cents  per  pound.  Or  a  seamless  sack  of 
it,  containing  15  pounds,  for  81.00. 


CI.IIBBI.liCi  1.ISX. 

'*Ve  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 

for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papere 

or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  l,ASX 

column.     The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 

in  the  first  column.     One  year's  subscription 

for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 

with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  0/  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 . . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Mag-azine 1  50 1  40 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75 1  65 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00 1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...!  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 5  00 

and  Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25 2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2  00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth) ...  3  00 2  00 

Roofs  A  BC  of  Bee-Culture.. 2  25....  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50....  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Amon^  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 1 .30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00 ... .  1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 1  50 1  25 

History  of  National  Society . .  1  50 1  25 

I>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


International   Bee-Convention. 

— The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Convention  is  now  issued,  and  copies 
have  been  sent  to  each  member,  as  well  as 
to  the  Colleges,  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Societies  and  periodicals  devoted  to 
^he  industry.  Copies  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Paper  Boxes — to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4Xx43^  and  5}^x.534'. 
Price,  Sl.OO  per  100,  or  $8.50  per  1,000. 

Xlie  Bate  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  230 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  8  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  9  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  oflEer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  $1.00,  you  may  order  35  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  preniinni. 

W^e  Supply  Chapman  Honey-Plant 
SEEU  at  the  following  prices :  One 
ounce,  40  cents  ;  i  ounces,  $1 ;  }{  pound, 
$1.75  ;  1  pound,  $3.  One  pound  of  seed  is 
sufficient  for  half  an  acre,  if  properly 
thinned  out  and  re-set. 


Ked  Labels  for  Palls.— We  have 
three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 
for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 
honey.  Price,  $1  for  a  hundred,  with  th& 
name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 
on  them.  Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 
each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 
address  on  less  than  100.  Larger  quantities 
according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C^ 

2.50  Labels $1.50     $2.00     $2.25 

SOOLabelB 2.00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       o.OO 

»■  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

Clover  Seetls.— We  are  sellmgAlsike 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices  :  $8.00 
per  bushel;  $3.35  per  peck ;  35  cents  per  lb. 
White  Clover  Seed  :  $10.00  per  bushel;  $3.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  Melilot  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  $6.00  per  bushel  ;  $1.75  per 
peck:  20  cents  per  lb. — by  express  or  freight. 

By  i;sin;!f  llie  Itinder  made  ex- 
pressly for  this  Bee  Journal,  all  can  have 
them  bound  and  ready  for  reference  and 
examination  every  day  in  the  year.  Price 
60  cents,  postpaid.  Subscription  for  one 
year  and  the  binder  for  $1.50. 

Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  40  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 

Simniins'  IVon-S^'arniin;;  Sys-^ 
tern.— We  have  a  few  of  these  books  left, 
and  we  will  club  them  with  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  one  year,  both  postpaid, 
for  $1.35.  The  subscription  to  the  Bee 
Journal  can  be  for  next  year,  this  year,  or 
may  begin  anew  at  any  time. 

Al'nays  Mention  your  Post-Office, 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 

Apiary  Register.— All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiary, 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

'•    100  colonies  (220  pages)  1  25 

"    200  colonies  (420  pages) 150 

Photographs  of  Bee-Keepers.— 

The  "  medley "  gotten  up  by  E.  O.  Tuttle, 
containing  the  faces  of  120  representative 
apiarists,  and  a  printed  sketch  of  each  one, 
will  be  sent  with  the  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year  for  $1.75 ;  or  we  will  present  it  free,  by 
mail,  to  any  one,  for  a  club  of  three  subscri- 
bers and  $3.00. 

Xhe  Xinie  tor  Reading-  has  come, 
with  the  long  winter  evenings.  We  have  a 
large  stock  of  bee-books,  and  would  like  to 
fill  orders  for  them.  To  read  and  post  up  is 
the  way  to  succeed  in  any  pursuit— in  none  ■ 
is  it  more  important  than  in  bee-keeping. 
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Convention  IVotices. 


tS^  The  annual  convention  of  tlie  Vermont  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  licid  in  the  Court 
House  atMitldlebury.  Vt..  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  15,  l.sya. 

MAKCIA  A.  DODGLAS,  Sec. 


ilS^  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northwestern 
IlIinoiBand  Sontiiwestern  Wisconein  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  Supervisors  Room  of 
the  Court  House  at  Rockford.  Ills.,  on  Jan.  15  and 
16,  1889.  D.  A.  FDLLKR,  Sec. 


tt^"  There  will  beameetlnEOf  the  Susquehanna 
County  Bee-Keepers'  Association  at  the  Court  House 
in  Montrose,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  May  4,  l  S8ii,  at  10  a-m. 
H.  M.  Seelet,  Sec. 


11^"  The  Northeastern  Ohio,  Northern  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Western  New  York  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  tenth  annual  convention  in  the 
City  Hall  at  Krauklin,  Pa.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, Jan.  30  and  31,1889.  Good  hotel  accommoda- 
tions have  been  secured  at  one  dollar  per  day. 

0.  H.  COON,  Sec. 


IT^"  The  annual  meeting;  of  the  Indiana  State  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Atjricultural 
Rooms  in  the  State  House  ut  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  be- 
ginning at  in  a.m.  on  Jsin.  16,  1889.  Reduced  rail- 
road rates  can  be  secured  by  purchasintr  a  tbrouf.'h 
ticket  to  Indianapolis,  taking  the  agent's  receipt  tor 
the  same,  and  having  it  countersigned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Society. 

Geo.  C.  Thompson,  Sec. 


Hasting;^''  Perlection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  2  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart — and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  S3.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Alfalfa,  Clover.— For  habits  and  cul- 
tivation of  this  honey-plant,  see  page  ai.5. 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb.,  22c. ;  per  peck,  $3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  $5.50  ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  810.00. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

l>o  IVot  Forget  to  send  a  dollar  for  a 
membership  fee  to  the  National  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Union  for  1889.  It  merits  your  ap- 
proval, and  needs  your  assistance. 

Please  to   get   yonr    Neiglibor, 

who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  American 
Bee  JouitNAL.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

A  Modern  Bee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  200  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  11.00.  It  can  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 

Send  Us  tlie  I>'anies  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 


Honey  and  Bees^vax  Market. 


NEW  YORK. 

HONEV.— We  quo»e  :  Fancy  white  1-lbs.,  16®l-c.; 
2-lbs  ,  13®14c.  Fair  white  l-lbs.,  14®l5c.;  2-lbs.,  11  to 
12c.  Buckwheat  J-Ibs .  ll@I2c.;  2-lb8.,  loc.  White 
e.\lracied,  8{§j9c. :  buckwheat.  6<<!j6^c.  which  is  in 
good  demand.  Market  quiet  on  comb  honey.  We 
expect  an  increased  demand  after  the  holidays. 
Now  is  the  time  tn  ship  honey. 

BBE8WAX.-22'i,(8.a4c. 

HILDKETH  BROS.  4  8EGBLKEN, 
Dec.  22.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  l>uane  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONBT.— We  quote  :  White  clover  1-lbs.,  18ai9c.; 
2-lb8.,  16017C.  Good  dark  1-lbs.,  15®  16c.;  2-lbs.,  13® 
14c.  Buckwheat  1-lbs.,  14®I5c.;  2-lba.,  12®12ii;c.— 
E.\tracted,  7@9c..  depending  upon  quality  and  style 
of  package.  Receipts  increasing,  but  demand  still 
limited.  Stock  is  not  selling  as  freely  this  season  as 
a  year  ago. 

BKB8WAX.— 22C. 
Nov.  13.  8.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  189  S.  Water  8t, 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.-It  is  selling  fairly  well  at  18c.  for  best 
1-lbs.:  very  fancy  lots  have  sold  at  20c.  Dark  and 
yellow  comb  sells  slowly  at  13(g!l6c.  Extracted,  7a» 
9c.,  according  to  quality  and  style  of  package.  The 
stock  of  best  eomb  honey  is  light. 

BEESWAX,— 220.  K.  A.  BURNBTT, 

Nov.  22.  161  South  Water  St. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Fancy  white  1-lbs.,  lS®20c.: 
2-lbs..  I6@l8c.  Good  dark  I-lbs.,  16®18C.:  2-lbs.,  15@ 
16c.;  fair  I-Ibs.,  I2^(gjl4c.  Extracted,  white,  in  kegs 
and  i^i-barrels,  h'a,'si9c.  ;  amber  in  same,  Tfii^Hc;  in 
pails  and  tin,  while, 9(a9i'ic.:  in  barrels  and  half-bar- 
rels, dark,  6@6^c.  Market  steady  and  supply  ample 
for  the  moderate  demand,  but  present  values  have 
a  tendency  to  restrict  general  consumption. 

BEESWAX.— 22@23c. 
Oct.  25,  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  Bt. 

DENVER. 

HONEY.- White,  in  1-lb.  sections,  15®ieo.  Ex- 
tracted, 9@10c. 

BBESWAX.-20C. 
Jan.  1.  J.  M.  CLARK  &  CO.,  1409  Fifteenth  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— White  1-lb.  sections,  I2@12>^c.;  ■2-lbs., 
12®14c.;  amber,  8@lOc.  Extracted,  white.  6^@6%c.; 
light  amber,  6c.;  amber  and  candied,  5M®51iic.  For 
comb  honey  the  demand  is  light ;  for  extracted  it  is 
good,  and  market  firm. 

BBBSWA-X.-Dull  at  18@22c. 
Nov.  15.  O.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  423  Front  St. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— Best  white  l-lbs.,  I6@18C.  Supply  is  not 
large,  but  equal  to  the  demand. 

BEESWAX.- 22®23c. 
Dec.  12.  M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Brancb,  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.- We  quote  extracted  at  5®8c.  per  lb. 
Best  white  comb  honey,  12M@16c.    Demand  slow. 

BEESWAX.- Demand  is  good— 20@22c.  per  lb.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Dec.  17.  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Choice  1-pounds,  l5®16c. ;  dark  1-lbs. 
12c.;  2-lbs.,  14c. ;  dark,  lie.  White  extracted  in  60- 
Ib.  cans,  8c.;  amber,  7c. ;  in  barrels  and  kegs,  5@8c. 
Demand  good,  prices  steady,  and  stock  large. 

BEESWAX.- None  in  market. 
Jan.  4.  HAMBLIN  &  BEAH88.  514  Wahiut  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.-rWe  quote  ;  Fancy  white  1-lb.  sections, 
17«®18c. ;  2-lbs.,  I4®l5c.  Fair  1-lbs.,  14>«®15!ic. ; 
2-lb8.,  ll@12c.  Extracted, fancy  white  clover,7W2@sJ^. 
California  white  in  60-lb.  cans,  8c. ;  light  amber  ,in 
same  cans,  7^ie. :  amber,  73^c.  Buckwheat  in  kegs 
and  barrels,  5H@6.  Cuban,  in  barrels  and  ^-barrels, 
65c.  per  gallon. 
Sep.  26.       F.  G.  STROHME  YE  R  &  CO.,  122  Water  St. 

BOPTON 
HONEY.- We  quote:  Best  white  clover  l-pounds, 
17@18c.;  best  2-lbs..  Ii>-»ill7u.    Extracted.  8®9c.     The 
sales  are  good,  and  indications  are  that  all  the  honey 
in  the  country  will  bo  sold  by  Feb.  1. 
Dec.  27.     BLAKB  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY 

HONEY.— White  1-lbs.,  16®17c.;  fair,  14®I5c.;  Cal 
fornia  white  2-lbs.,  14®l5c.;  amber  2-lbs.,  12®13c.— 
Extracted,  white  California,  7J.6C.:  amber,  7c. 

BEESWAX.- None  in  the  market. 
Dec.  1 1 .  CLBMONS,  CLOON  &  CO.,  cor  4th  iWalnut. 

ST.  LOOTS. 

HONEY.- We  quote:  Extracted  in  barrels,  5®6o. 
according  to  quality;!  n  cans,  7@8c.  Comb,  12^®15c. 
Prices  firmer  on  account  of  scarcity,  though  the 
demand  is  not  great. 

BEESWAX.— 21C.  for  orime. 
Oct.  17.  D.  G.  TDTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.-We  quote  :  Extracted,  white,  e}4  <!ents; 
light  amber,  6@6'i>c. :  amber,  5^c.  Comb,  white  1- 
Ibs.,  l:)<3.14c.;  2-lbs.,  13c.  Light  amber  1-lbs.,  U®1.3c.; 
2-lba  ,  1  l@12c.  Demand  very  active  for  extracted, 
and  fair  for  comb  honey. 

BiaESWAX.-2(.K821c. 
Nov.  6.         SCHAC.HT  &  LBMCKB,  122-124  DaTiB  St. 


One  I>ay  I>ater.— Ileretofore  we  have 
closed  the  forms  of  the  Bee  Journal  on 
Saturday,  and  the  printing  was  commenced 
on  Monday  morning.  This  arrangement 
often  excluded  news  and  announcements  of 
importance  which  came  to  hand  on  Mon- 
day, two  days  later.  To  prevent  this,  in  the 
future,  we  shall  keep  the  forms  of  type  open 
Monday  forenoon ;  the  press  will  then  be 
started,  and  the  folding,  stitching,  trim- 
ming and  mailing  will  all  be  completed  by 
Wednesday  at  5  p.m.,  when  the  Joi^rnal 
will  be  put  into  the  [post-office— jiist  one 
day  Inter  than  usual.  We  give  this  notice 
to  prevent  disappointment  to  those  who 
have  been  getting  their  copies  on  a  particu- 
lar train  and  day— look  for  it  34  hours  later, 
and  you  will  not  be  disappointed.  This 
gives  us  the  advantage  of  two  days,  while 
the  mailing  is  delayed  only  24  hours. 


Wlien  you  send  us  your  subscription 
for  1889,  please  send  the  subscriptions  of 
your  neighboring  bee-keepers,  and  to  pay 
you  for  your  trouble,  we  will  send  you,  as  a 
premium,  anything  you  select  from  our 
Catalogue  to  the  value  of  25  cents  on  each 
dollar  subscription  sent. 


tict  Every  One  who  believes  in  de- 
fending "  our  pursuit "  against  the  attacks 
of  the  misguided  and  preverse,  join  the 
National  Bee-Keepers'  Union,  by  sending  a 
dollar  to  this  office.  It  only  costs  a  dollar  a 
year,  and  every  bee-keeper  should  be  a 
member. 


We  will  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  $2.00.  It  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  then'  meaning. 


gidtrjertisemjents. 


SECTIONS,  first-class,  $.3.00  per  1,000,  and 
Foundation  cheaper  than  ever.  Dealers 
will  do  well  to  get  our  Prices.  Alsike  Clover, 
Japanese  Buckwheat,  &o.  Free  Prlce- 
List  and  SaiDples.  M.  H.  HUNT, 
•3E13t     BELL  BRANCH  (near  Detroit,)  MICH. 

Mention  the  American  Bcc  Journal. 


We  have  some  ELEGANT 
KIBBON  BADfciES,  having 
a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
Conventions,  etc.  Price 
50 "cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  G.  NEWIOAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,    -     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Western  BEE-KEEPERS'  Supply  Factory. 


\Vc  maQufacturc  Bce-Kctipers'  __^ 
plies  of  all  kinds,  best  quality  at 
douest   prices.        Hives,    SectioDS, 
FouQilatiou,  Extraciora,  Smokcra, 
Cr.ite3.      Veils,      Feeders,     Clover 
Seeds,  Buckwheat,  etc.     Im- 
ported Italian  Queen  a. 
Queens   acul   Bees.      Sample 
(.  (ipv    of   our    Bei>    Journal. 
"The  Western  Bee-Keepcr,** 
ani    latent   Catalogue  mailed 
Free  'o  Bee-Koeper«,     Addrr">s 
JOSEPH  NY8EWANOEB, 
DES  MOINES.  IOWA. 


-Ctf 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


TH®    MMERICJiJNE    HE®    J&WMMmi^, 
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EDITOR. 


Voinv.  Jan.  19, 18 


No,  3, 


Editorml  Bueeimqs, 

l>r.  C.  v..  Sliller  has  just  returned 
from  Colorada,  whither  he  went  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  a  brother-in-law.  Death 
seems  to  have  been  quite  busy  in  the  Doc- 
tor's family  lately.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  he  has  returned  in  safety. 


Mr.  J.  Y.  I>et-»vilcr  has  returned  to 
New  Smyrna,  Fla.,  and  on  New  Year's  Day 
he  gatliered  a  bouquet  of  sweet-scented 
flowers,  and  sent  them  to  this  office— for 
which  he  has  our  thanks. 


Hon.  R.  K>.Xay  lor,  a  well-known  api- 
arist of  Michigan,  has  been  elected  to  the 
State  Senate.  That  body  has  gained  in  him 
another  able,  conscientious  and  practical 
member— one  that  will  be  an  honor  to  it  and 
to  the  State. 


Xlie  Weatlicr,  says  Prof.  Cook,  in  a 
letter,  on  .Jan.  5,  is  "delightful  for  winter- 
regular  Spring  weather."  And  so  it  is  in 
Illinois  as  well  as  Michigan.  In  fact  both 
Europe  and  America  report  the  same  mild 
winter  weather.  We  do  not  remember  the 
like  as  far  as  our  memory  can  reach.  The 
bees  have  sported  in  the  sun  almost  daily. 


»*  I^an^Mlrotli  on  the  Hive  and  Honey- 
Bee,  revised,  enlarged  and  completed  by 
Clias.  Dadant  &  Son,"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
book  just  placed  upon  our  desk  by  the  pub- 
lishers. It  contains  535  pages,  16  full  page 
plates,  and  197  illustrations.  It  is  excel- 
lently printed  on  good  paper,  and  substan- 
tially bound  in  cloth. 

As  the  matter  for  the  Bee  Journal  was 
all  prepared  before  it  came,  we  must  defer 
a  review  until  our  next  issue. 

The  price  is  $2.00,  and  it  may  be  obtained 
at  this  office. 


Xlie  Election  of  officers  for  the  Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers'  Union,  just  held,  re- 
sulted in  the  re-election  of  the  old  Board,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following,  which  gives 
the  vote  in  detail : 

For  President.— James  Heddon  95,  G. 
M.  Doolittle  6,  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  .5,  Prof.  A. 
J.  Cook  3,  A.  I.  Koot  2,  Single  Votes  6, 
Blank  8. 

For  Vice  Presidents.— Prof.  A.  J.Cook 
108,  A.  1.  Root,  10(i,  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  105,  G. 
W.  Demaree,  105,  G.  M.  Doolittle  104,  James 
Heddon  11,  Ch.  Dadant  9,  Eugene  Secor  5, 
Scattering  22,  Blank  10. 

For  General  Manager,  Secretary 
AND  Treasurer.- Thomas  G.  Newman 
114,  G.  M.  Doolittle  1,  Blank  10. 

While  the  General  Manager  has  no  desire 
to  continue  in  office  and  would  welcome  a 
successor,  it  is  very  flattering  to  notice  that 
he  received  every  vote  but  one,  and  that 
ballot  recorded  a  vote  for  him  for  President 
instead,  and  of  necessity  required  another 
name  for  Manager. 

Now,  will  the  coming  year  be  simply  a 
repetition  of  former  years  ?  Or,  will  thou- 
sands of  bee-keepers  flock  to  the  standard 
and  unite  with  their  brothers  in  defense  of 
the  pursuit  of  apiculture  ? 


Kobinson,  the  one  whose '  abuse  of 
Father  Langstroth  was  noticed  in  an  edi- 
torial on  page  835  of  last  year,  has  raised 
the  ire  of  our  friend  Henry  Alley,  of  the 
Apiculturist,  who  writes  us  as  follows  : 

I  read  your  remarks  and  comments  re- 
garding the  abuse  of  Mr.  Langstroth  by  C. 
J.  Robinson,  in  an  "Eastern  publication." 
As  there  are  no  less  than  three  Enstem  bee- 
publications,  would  it  not  have  been  better 
to  have  named  the  particular  paper  to  whicli 
your  remarks  have  reference  ?  Whv  leave 
your  readers  to  guess  which  of  the  Eastern 
"bee-publications"  would  stoop  so  low  as 
speak  otherwise  than  respectfully  of  one 
held  in  such  high  esteem  by  all  good  men  as 
is  Mr.  Langstroth  ?  Have  the  courage. 
Brother  Newman,  to  speak  out  in  meeting. 
Hurl  your  remarks  (the  justice  of  which  we 
all  acknowledge)  direct  at  the  editor  who 
admitted  to  his  paper  such  an  article  as  you 
mention,  concerning  a  man  so  honest  and 
pure  as  our  friend  Langstroth.  The  paper 
to  which  you  allude  has  not  been  received 
at  our  office.  If  one  comes  to  hand  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  mention  the  name  of  it. 

A  few  years  since,  this  same  Robinson 
tried  his  luck  in  getting  some  goods  here  on 
the  plea  that  he  would  give  us  a  "  puff  "  in 
some  of  the  bee-papers.  Just  at  that  time 
our  goods  needed  no  special  "  puff,"  as  we 
had  more  orders  than  we  could  fill.  Never- 
theless we  got  the  "puff"  just  the  same. 
But  the  free  advertising  given  us  was  not 
calculated  or  intended  to  increase  the  sale 
ofourgoods.  But  it  really  did  help  us,  as 
hundreds  of  bee-keepers  well  knew  that  the 
author  was  only  venting  Jhis  spleen  at  our 
(supposed)  expense. 

Oh,  yes,  Bro.  Alley !  We  omitted  the 
name  simply  to  avoid  any  feeling,  hoping 
that  the  editor  would  apologize  for  the  mat- 
ter—and not  because  we  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  particularize.  Now  that  the  name  is 
called  for,  we  will  say  that  the  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Bee-Keepers^  Magazine  for 
November,  1888,  page  325.  Such  attacks 
cannot  injure  the  reputation  of  Father 
Langstroth— but  they  are  contemptably 
mean,  all  the  same. 


IIe«'s  an<l  Urapcs.  —  It  has  been 
proven  over  and  over  again  that  bees  do  not 
puncture  sound  grapes  in  order  to  obtain 
the  juice.  It  is  true  that  they  have  often 
been  seen  to  suck  up  the  juice  from  such 
fruit  as  they  find  the  skin  already  broken, 
and  uninformed  or  unthinking  persons  then 
jump  to  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bees  do 
injure  sound  grapes.  A  correspondent  in 
the  Fruit  Oruwers'  Journal  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  result  of  investigations  made 
through  a  microscope,  of  the  bee's  tongue  : 

Dr.  James  McBride  and  I  have  just 
turned  away  from  the  study  of  the  bee's 
tongue  through  the  microscope,  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  bee  cannot  penetrate  the 
outer  skin,  or  even  the  second  skin  of  the 
grape.  This  is  also  the  decision  of  the 
leading  entomologists,  and  the  scientists  of 
the  government  have  so  decided.  It  would 
be  precisely  as  if  a  painter  should  try  to 
bore  a  hole  through  an  inch  plank  with  an 
ordinary  paint  brush,  for  the  point  of  a 
bee's  tongue  is  a  microscopic  brush,  which, 
if  pressed  on  the  outer  skin,  would  spread 
out  like  the  brush  of  a  painter,  and  refuse 
the  desired  entrance.  But  when  the  grapes 
here  and  there  are  pierced  by  other  insects 
or  birds,  and  most  of  the  juice  is  left  to  rot 
in  juxtaposition  to  the  sound  and  unbroken 
grapes,  the  contagious  rot  would  go  on  from 
urape  to  grape  until  the  whole  bunch  would 
be  ruined,  were  it  not  for  the  useful  bee, 
which  immediately  plunges  its  brushy 
tongue  into  each  orifice  and  extracts  the 
veasiy  must  from  the  broken  hull,  and  dries 
up  in  a  short  part  of  a  day  all  the  offending 
matter,  and  as  a  scavenger,  saves  the  fruit 
from  inevitable  destruction.  The  bee  is  too 
smart  to  plunge  its  sting  into  a  grape,  and 
it  is  only  to  save  or  prolong  lite  that  it 
stings  a  mortal. 


Proliibitory  Tax — The  British  Bee 
Journnl  toT  Bee.  20,  quotes  the  following 
item  from  the  "St.  James'  Gazette:" 

So  extensive  has  the  adulteration  of  honey 
with  glucose  become  in  America,  that  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  obtain  Federal  leg- 
islation, after  the  pattern  of  the  oleomar- 
garine law,  to  prevent  it,  by  levying  a  pro- 
hibitory tax  on  spurious  honey.  No  doubt 
the  demand  for  American  honev  in  foreign 
countries  has  been  greatly  diniinished  by 
the  sophisticated  character  of  the  stuff  ex- 
ported in  recent  years,  which  is  more  like 
refined  molasses  than  the  delicate  produce 
of  the  bee. 

It  then  adds:  "We  congratulate  our 
Transatlantic  brethren  on  this  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  sincerely  hope  that  success  may 
attend  their  efforts. 

"Oh,  thanks  awfully,"  Brother  Cowar, 
butthereis  no  truth  in  the  item  from  the 
Odzette  I  The  adulteration  of  honey  with 
glucose  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  price  of 
liquid  honey  is  so  low  that  it  would  not  pay. 
We  say  most  emphatically  that  no  steps  have 
been  taken  "to  obtain  Federal  legislation 
after  the  pattern  of  the  oleomargarine  law  " 
or  any  other  pattern,  "to  prevent  it,  by  levy- 
ing prohibitory  tax  on  the  spuriousiarticle  .'■' 
Such  a  tax  would  avail  nothing— it  does 
not  prevent  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine ;  that  is  made  in  greater  quauti- 
ties  to-day  than  ever  before. 

Our  Britisli  cotemporary  creates  a  false 
impresMon,  and  it  would  be  only  just  to 
Americans  for  it  to  correct  the  same,  or 
else  copy  our  most  emphatic  contradiction 
of  the  assertions  of  the  St.  James'  Gazette. 
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.'  Janus  am  I.  olrtest  of  potentates  '. 
Forward  I  look  and  backward  and  below. 
1  count— as  God  of  avenue  and  Kates 
Tbc  years  that  through  uiy  portals  come  and  KO. 
1  block  the  road'i  and  drift  the  fields  with  snow, 
I  chase  the  wild-fowl  from  the  frozen  fen  ; 
My  frosts  congeal  the  rivers  in  their  flow, 
31y  fires  light  up  the  heartha  and  hearts  of  men." 

^Longfellow. 


Fined  for  Adtilteratins  Honey. 

—We  notice  in  the  Bee-Keepers'  Magazine 
for  December,  18SS,  j  list  received,  tliat  under 
the  New  Jersey  law  against  adulteration  of 
food,  one  man  lias  been  fined  S50  for  selling 
adulterated  honey.  We  are  given  noj  par- 
ticulars, but  presume  it  was  the  ordinary 
glass  jar  of  glucose  with  a  little  "floating 
island  "  of  comb  honey  in  the  centre.  Here 
is  what  the  Magazine  says  about  it : 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  G.  Volner,  of 
Jersey  City,  agent  of  Charles  Israel,  of  New 
York,  was  tried  before  the  First  District 
Court  of  Jersey  City,  and  was  convicted  of 
selling  adulterated  honey,  and  lined  9o0. 
This  was  accomplished  through  the  efforts 
of  Commissioner  Newton,  of  New  Jersey. 
We  hope  those  who  have  decried  his  good 
■work,  will  please  take  notice. 

This  is  a  wholesome  lesson,  and  one  likely 
to  be  remembered  by  the  parties  who  have 
handled  the  adulterated  honey  of  F.  G. 
Strohmeyer  &  Co.,  McCaul  &  Hildreth,  and 
others  named  in  the  list  published  some 
months  back  in  the  3Iagazinc.  We  think 
these  "  honorable  gentlemen  "  (?)  will  have 
a  smaller  sale  of  glucose  and  honey  in  New 
Jersey  after  this.  Every  beekeeper  should 
uphold  Commissioner  Newton  in  his  efforts 
to  overthrow,  as  far  as  his  jurisdiction  per- 
mits, the  adulteration  of  honey.  Let  us  all 
join  and  condemn  them  as  heartily  as  we  do 
Prof.  Wiley. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  law  enforced  at 
least  in  one  State  against  those  who  adul- 
terate articles  of  food,  and  sell  them  as 
genuine,  for  ill-gotten  gain. 

Cases  are  vei-y  few  where  it  is  profitable 
to  adulterate  honey  (for  no  one  will  do  it  at 
a  loss,  just  for  "  the  fun  of  the  thing  "),  and 
if  New  York  merchants  have  "  aided  and 
abbetted"  the  New  Jersey  man,  they 
should  suffer  with  him,  and  be  condemned 
by  all  honest  and  conscientious  persons.  In 
this  we  clasp  hands  with  Bro.  Aspinwall, 
and  demand  honesty  and  purity  in  all  kinds 
of  business. 


A  Co«igl»  Remedy.— This  is  the  sea- 
son when  coughs  and  "colds"  are  very 
prevalent,  and  very  disagreeable  to  have. 
Many  are  the  remedies  recommended,  but 
all  are  forgotten  from  one  cough  or  cold  to 
the  next  time  that  we  may  be  afflicted.  The 
Northwestern  Agriculturist  suggests  the 
following  excellent  remedy,  which  is  a 
simple  flax-seed  tea,  made  thus  : 

Pour  over  an  ounce  of  whole  flax-seed,  a 
pint  of  boiling  water;  let  the  tea  stand  on 
ihebackof  the  stove  for  twenty  minutes, 
then  strain,   and   add   the  juice   of   three 


lemons,    and    honey    and    loaf-sugar    to 
sweeten. 

Muffling  the  throat  is  one  sure  way  of 
courting  tenderness  and  soreness  in  that 
region  of  the  body.  Honey  is  highly  recom- 
mended for  all  affections  of  the  throat  and 
respiratory  organs  ;  and  bee  keepers  should 
not  lack  for  that  simple  article  of  medicine, 
and  recommend  it  to  others. 


A  I^ew   Uncapping-   Macliine.— 

Tlie  British  Bee  Journal  has  the  following 
concerning  this  new  invention,  and  think- 
ing that  Americans  would  like  to  see  an  en- 
graving as  well  as  description  of  it,  we  re- 
produce the  article  and  illustration  : 

Since  Count  Zorzi  first  introduced  an  un- 
capping macliine,  there  have  been  several 
others  introduced  to  bee-keepers,  but  tlie 
objection  to  most  of  them  has  been  that 
they  were  either  too  expensive,  or  that  they 
did  not  work  satisfactorily.  They  have  in 
consequence  not  come  into  use,  and  to  be- 
come general  they  must  come  down  in  price, 
like  extractors  have  done.     The  knife-ma- 


chines intended  to  uncap  both  sides  at  one 
operation,  are  either  noisy,  or,  unless  the 
knives  are  kept  as  sharp  as  razors,  they  tear 
the  combs.  The  first  improvement  in  the 
right  direction  was  the  substitution  of  a 
revolving  cylinder  having  projecting  points 
in  it  something  like  the  cylinder  of  a  barrel- 
organ.  It  was  introduced  by  M.  Prochask, 
in  1886,  and  was  illustrated  In  the  Deutsche 
Illustricrte  Bicncnzeitung  of  July  of  that 
year.  The  cylinder  was  vertical,  and  the 
comb  which  was  fixed  in  a  frame  was 
pushed  past  it,much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
frame  is  pushed  past  the  knives  in  Mr. 
Hooker's  patent  machine. 

M.  Peter  Wagner,  of  Kreuzstatten,  has 
just  brought  out  an  improvement  which, 
while  simplifying  the  machine,  also  re- 
duces its  cost.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  illustration,  that  the  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  square  tin  can,  from  which  the 
side  f  is  removed  to  show  the  interior.  The 
comb  to  be  uncapped  is  placed  into  the  up- 
right frame,  d  d,  which  slides  up  and  down 
the  guide-roils,  tt.  The  two  horizontal 
cylinders  are  of  wood,  and  have  a  number 
of  iron  points  stuck  into  them.  When  re- 
volved at  a  high  speed  the  cappings  of  the 
comb  are  removed  by  these  points  as  clean 
as  though  they  were  cut  off  with  a  knife. 
The  cylinders  can  be  adjusted  for  combs  of 
dilferent  thicknesses,  and  the  proper  speed 
is  obtained  byturning  the  handle  c,  attached 
to  a  disk  over  which  passes  a  cord.   A  small 


wheel,  X,  is  placed  in  the  position  seen  in 
the  illustration,  to  give  the  cord  a  firmer 
grip  of  the  pulley  on  the  cylinder.  The 
same  mechanism  that  revolves  the  cylinders 
is  made  to  lower  and  raise  the  frame.  The 
wheel,  o,  revolves  the  spindle  attached  to  it, 
and  on  this  a  cord  is  wound  which  raises  or 
lowers  the  frame.  The  bottom  of  the  can  is 
coned  so  that  the  honey  can  run  out  and  be 
collected  in  a  vessel  placed  for  its  reception. 
The  side,  f,  is  movable,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  turned  over  at  the  top  in  such  a  way  as  tc 
cover  the  cylinders,  and  prevent  splashing 
of  honey. 


Presenting  Spring  Owindling. 

—After  a  mild  winter  there  is  generally  con- 
siderable danger  of  the  bees  dwindling  in 
the  spring  following.  The  Bee-Keepers' 
Giu'dc  for  this  month  gives  this  caution  to 
the  inexperienced  : 

The  mild  weather  between  November  and  Decem- 
ber makes  it  certain  that  the  winter  is  to  be  a  short 
one,  and  it  is  helping  out  the  bees  which  were  not  in 
the  very  best  condition.  The  unfavorable  weather 
during  the  fall  caused  an  unusual  decrease  in  the 
brood  ;  and,  with  a  severe,  long  wttiter,  very  serious 
results  might  come  of  it.  We  should  avail  ourselves 
of  all  the  advantage  of  the  weather,  and  be  aware 
that  there  are  still  chances  for  a  change  that  might 
be  very  disastrous  to  the  bees. 

If  the  temperature  continues  BO  high  during  Jan- 
uarv,  the  bees  are  likely  to  commence  brood-rear- 
ing.  and  in  this  case,  if  February  or  March  should 
be  cold  or  favored  with  a  great  amount  of  snow,  the 
greatest  care  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
brood  from  chilling,  and  the  colonies  to  finally 
spring  dwindle  until  all  is  lost. 

If  the  snow  becomes  deep  around  the  hives,  and 
there  is  a  prospect  for  a  thaw,  shov^  it  clear  away 
from  around  tlie  hives.  Wet  snow  chills  the  brood 
and  bees  while  dry  snow  retains  the  heat  of  the 
cluster  of  bees,  and  is  on  this  account  a  benefit. 

It  will  be  found  profitable  to  pack  colonies  with 
chalf.  even  in  such  winters  as  this,  as  it  keeps  the 
bees  quiet,  prevents  brood-rearing,  and  holds  the 
8n(nv  further  away  from  the  hives,  so  that  it  will 
iu)t  have  so  great  an  effect  on  the  brood-nest  when 
it  melts. 

If  there  are  any  bees  still  unprotected,  we  would 
advise  it  to  be  done  ;  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the 
idea  that  the  mildnessof  the  weather  makes  it  un- 
necessary. The  greatest  loss  of  bees  we  ever  knew 
of,  extending  over  the  greatest  scope  of  country, 
occurred  during  the  March  following  a  mild,  open 
winter  ;  so  mild  that  the  bees  Ilew  a  number  of  days 
during  February.  The  low  price  of  honey,  and  the 
competition  now  will  not  permit  of  any  neglect  or 
any  losses  by  carelessness.  If  one  expects  to  make 
any  profit  out  of  the  business. 


PeacIi-BloM-  Clieelcs  and  rosy  lips, 
deep  blue  eyes  and  curly  auburn  hair,  are 
possessed  by  the  lovely  girl  whose  face 
adorns  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  Calendar  for  '89. 
She  wears  a  dainty  bonnet,  and  the  head  is 
"cut-out"  so  as  to  look  quite  realistic. 
Hood's  Calendar  is  easily  the  best  of  its 
kind,  and  like  the  Sarsaparilla  it  represents, 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  house.  The 
pad  harmonizes  with  the  exquisite  array  of 
color  above,  while  the  dates  are  easily  read. 
Hood's  Calendar  may  be  obtained  of  your 
druggist,  or  by  sending  6  cents  in  stamps  to 
C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


IVovr  tliat  Sorgiiuni  is  once  more 
attracting  the  attention  of  farmers  through- 
out the  country,  it  is  well  to  know  that  the 
Sorghum  Hand-Book,  a  valuable  treatise  on 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  Sor- 
ghum,may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  applica- 
tion to  the  BIymyer  Iron  Works  Company, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


Connndriim.— Why  is  a  bee's  occupa- 
tion similar  to  that  of  a  merchant  ?  Don't 
they  both  sell  combs  ?   Next. 
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nanagciiiciit      to     Prevent    the 
Building  of  Drone-Cuinb. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

Query  605.— My  bees  are  in  Simplicity 
hives,  with  LaDgstroth  frames,  being  home- 
made, and  do  not  jrive  entire  satisfaction.  I 
Intend  to  set  a  better  quality  of  frames  and 
transfer  the  bees.  1.  How  would  it  do  to 
place  the  new  hive  under  the  old  one.  and  let 
the  hees  build  comb  naturally?  The  queen 
would  lay  below,  and  the  honey  would  be 
placed  above.  After  the  brood  had  all  hatch- 
ed above,  and  the  upper  story  was  filled  with 
honey,  I  could  extract  it.  2.  Would  I  fret 
drone-comb  built  below  in  this  way,  or  is 
there  a  better  plan  that  would  disturb  the 
bees  less, or  cause  less  loss  of  time  and  brood  ? 
—Louisiana. 

I  hardly  think  that  the  proposed 
plan  would  work  well,  but  a  trial  of  it 
will  tell  you. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Your  plan  is  an  excellent  one, 
though  you  would  have  to  look  out  for 
drone-coitib. — Will  M.  Barnum. 

1.  Your  plan  would  not  work  in 
Southern  Michigan.  2.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  crowd,  and  let  them  swarm ; 
then  you  could  start  with  new  hives, 
frames,  etc. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  I  should  not  like  it.  2.  You  could 
count  on  plenty  of  drone-comb.  It 
would  be  better  to  transfer  the  good 
combs,  and  use  foundation  for  the 
balance. — C.  C.  Miller. 

Your  plan  is  one  that  has  many 
times  suggested  itself  to  beginners,  but 
as  many  times  as  tried,  it  has  proven  a 
failure.  "Modern  transferring"  is  the 
best  i^lan  of  all.  See  bee  books  and 
papers. — James  Heddon. 

It  would  do  well.  Read  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson's book  on  how  to  get  comb 
honej\  I  should  use  starters,  or  full 
sheets  of  comb  foundation,  as  I  recom- 
mend in  my  book. — A.  J.  Cook. 

Your  idea  is  a  good  one,  only  I 
would  modify  it  so  much  as  to  fill  the 
frames  of  the  new  hives  with  founda- 
tion. This  would  be  the  only  sure 
way  to  avoi.l  an  excess  of  drone-comb. 
— J.  M.  Shuck. 

The  Langstroth  frame  is  good 
enough,  if  you  make  it  right.  Cut  the 
comb  out  of  the  "  botched  "  frame, and 
fasten  it  in  the  "well-made"  frame 
with  wired  sticks,  and  let  the  bees  keep 
on  at  work. — J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

If  I  tried  that  plan,  I  would  want  to 
put  the  queen  in  the  lower  hive,  and 
keep  her  there  by  a  queen-excluder. 
In  that  case  I  think  that  the  bees  would 
build  workcr-eomb  ;  or  you  can  use 
foundation  in  the  new  hive. — Eugene 
Se(;()u. 

1.  I  think  that  you  had  better  trans- 
fer in  the  early  spring  ;  cut  otit  the 
comb  and  fasten  it  in  the  new  frames, 
and  put  it  directly  in    the    new  hives. 


2.  Probably  not ;  at  least  only  a  por- 
tion of  drone-comb.  —  Mrs.  L.  Har- 
rison. 

The  best  way  is  to  cut  the  combs  out 
of  your  frames  and  fit  them  into  the 
new  frames.  If  the  combs  are  too 
crooked,  or  built  across  the  frames  so 
that  they  cannot  be  removed  sep- 
arately, I  would  transfer  a  la  Heddon. 
— P.  L.  Viallon. 

1.  It  would  probably  do  ;  but  why 
not  transfer  them  by  the  Heddon 
method  ?  That  would  certainly  be 
better  in  every  way.  2.  You  would 
get  plenty  of  drone-comb  below,  un- 
less foundation  or  comb  was  used. — C. 
H.  Dibbern. 

1.  If  the  colonies  are  strong,  and 
honey  is  being  gathered  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  a  queen-excluding honej'- 
board  is  used,  your  plan  might  work 
well.  2.  Some  drone-comb  would  be 
pretty  surely  built,  and  it  might  be 
mostly  drone-comb.  By  using  founda- 
tion the  building  of  di'one-eomb  would 
be  prevented. — A.  B.  Mason. 

Your  way  is  too  slow.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  use  coiub  foundation,  we 
would  advise  you  to  transfer  all  the 
worker-combs  that  are  not  too  old.  Re- 
member that  if  you  give  to  your  queens 
too  much  room,  the  workers  will  build 
store,  or  brood,  combs  mainly.  — 
Dadant  &  Son.  « 

I.  Use  whole  sheets  of  foundation 
by  all  means.  I  have  not  found  the 
plan  stated,  to  work  well  with  myself. 
2.  Yes,  unless  great  care  and  watch- 
fulness is  used,  and  much  labor  per- 
formed in  cutting  drone-comb  out  as 
fast  as  it  is  built. — J.  E.  Pond. 

I  was  once  in  the  same  fix  with  GO 
colonies.  I  took  them  into  ray  honey- 
room  one  at  a  time,  removed  a  comb 
at  a  time,  and  cut  the  frames,  comb 
and  all,  to  the  standard  Langstroth 
dimensions  ;  and  having  hives  at  hand 
properly  cut,  I  transferred  them  into 
the  new  hives,  as  I  made  the  change 
in  the  frames.  1.  I  think  that  my  plan 
is  preferable  to  yours.  2.  You  would 
get  lots   of   drone-comb. — J.  M.  Ham- 

BAUGH. 

1.  It  would  not  do  well.  2.  Yes, 
generally.  When  the  colony  is  strong 
enough  to  swarm  during  the  swarming 
.season,  drive  a  swarm  from  it  into  the 
new  hive  having  frames  filled  with 
foundation,  making  sure  that  the 
queen  is  with  the  swarm.  In  21  days 
shake  the  bees  still  in  the  old  hive  into 
another  new  hive,  and  you  have  the 
old  combs  clear  of  bees  and  brood. — 
R.  L.  Taylor. 

1.  The  queen  would  continue  to  lay 
above  until  she  had  plenty  of  room 
below,  and  until  the  combs  above  were 
full  of  honey.  The  plan  will  not  work 
successfully.  2.  You  would  get  too 
much    drone-comb.      About  swarming 


time,  shake  the  bees  from  the  combs 
in  the  old  hives,  and  let  them  run  into 
the  new,  leaving  only  enough  to  care 
for  the  brood.  Have  the  frames  of 
the  new  hive  filled  with  foundation, 
and  three  weeks  after  unite  the  bees 
in  the  old  with  those  in  the  new.  Or 
transfer  the  combs  to  the  new  frames. 
The  latter  would  be  my  preference. — 
M.  Mahin. 

1.  I  do  not  think  that  your  plan  will 
give  satisfaction.  I  would  put  a  set  of 
frames  filled  with  foundation  above  the 
bi'ood-nest,  and  use  them  to  take  a 
crop  of  honey  with  the  extractor  ;  and 
in  the  fall,  after  the  brood  was  all  out 
of  the  comlis  below,  1  would  exchange 
the  set  of  combs,  inUting  the  new  ones 
in  the  lilace  of  the  old  ones.  2.  Most 
likelj'  too  much  of  it,  besides  a  waste 
of   time  and  honey. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

Why  not  let  the  bees  swarm,  and 
then  you  can  give  them  a  new  hive 
filled  with  comb  foundation,  and  pre- 
vent them  having  too  much  drone- 
comb  ? — The  Editor. 


Sources  from  Wiiicii  Propolis  is 
Gatiiered. 


Written  for  tlic  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  606.-1.  From  what  flowers  do  bees 
fraiher  propolis  ?  3.  Is  it  packed  upon  the 
drum  of  the  leirs  the  same  as  bee-bread  when 
brought  in.  Forty  years  ago,  in  tbe  wilds  of 
of  Wisconsin,  when  there  was  nothing  but 
the  wild  flowers  for  the  bees  to  work  on,  the 
bee-trees  that  we  found  were  waxed  up  with 
It,  the  same  as  the  hives  of  to-day.  The  wild 
flowers  have  been  gone  for  years,  but  the 
propol!S  comes  in  the  very  same,  and  looks 
and  tastes  just  the  same  aa  u  did  In  those 
early  days.  The  bee  has  nothing  to  work  on 
now,  that  It  did  in  those  days,  but  the  bass- 
wood.— Wisconein. 

1.  Many  trees  furnish  propolis.  2. 
Yes. — H.  b.  Cutting. 

1.  From  buds,  not  flowers.  Hickory, 
horse-chestnut,  etc.  2.  Yes.  There 
were  buds  then  as  now. — A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  Here,  from  a  poay  called  a  pine- 
tree.  2.  Yes.  Bees  gather  propolis 
from  resinous  weeds,  trees,  etc. — from 
many  sources. — James  Heddon. 

1.  Chiefly,  I  think,  from  the  buds  of 
resinous  shrubs  and  weeds. — Eugene 
Secor. 

1.  None.  They  gather  it  from  the 
leaf-buds  of  poplar  and  and  other  trees. 
— C.  C.  Miller. 

Propolis  is  an  exudation  from  the 
wood  part  of  the  tree  or  plant,  and  not 
from  the  flower.  The  pine,  balm, 
gum,  various  fruit-trees,  etc.,  yield  it. 
—J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Bees  do  not  gather  it  from  flowers, 
butfrom  dift'ercnt  trees.  Propolis  is  a 
gum,  or  an  exudation,  like  rosin. — 
Dadant  &  Son.. 

1.  It  is  gathered  from  resinous  buds, 
such  as  the  hickory,  pine,  horse-chest- 
nut, etc.     2.  Arc  you  sure   that  it  is 
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pac^ked  upon  the  legs,  the  same  as  bee- 
bread  ?  If  so,  this  is  contrary  to  the 
supposition  that  I  have  heretofore  had. 
— Will  M.  Babnuji. 

1.  Propolis  is  not  gathered  from 
flowers,  but  is  obtained  by  the  bees 
from  the  resinous  buds  of   trees,  etc. — 

P.    L.  VlALLON. 

I  am  not  aware  that  bees  gather 
propolis  from  flowers,  but  I  have  seen 
them  gathering  it  from  buds. — A.  B. 
Mason. 

1.  They  do  not  gather  it  from  any 
kind  of  flowers,  but  from  the  leaf-buds 
of  certain  kinds  of  trees,  principally 
from  what  is  popularly  called  "cotton- 
wood."    3.  Yes.— M.  Mahin. 

From  the  asters,  buds  of  the  hickory, 
from  any  plant  which  secretes  a  resin- 
ous substance,  or  from  a  newly-var- 
nished buggy. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

1.  I  do  not  know  that  they  get  from 
flowers.  2.  I  have  seen  bees  gather- 
ing it  from  sumac  at  the  axilloj  of  the 
leaf-stalks,  and  from  the  buds  of  the 
balm-of-Gilead. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

1.  In  this  locality,  propolis  comes 
largely  from  the  buds  of  the  balm-of- 
Gilead  and  poplar.  I  think  that  pro- 
polis never  comes  from  blossoms.  2. 
Yes. — G.  M.  DooLiTTLE. 

1.  They  do  not  gather  it  from 
flowers  at  all.  It  is  a  resinous  giim 
tliat  exudes  from  various  trees.  The 
so-called  "  balm-of-Gilead"  is  the  great 
source  of  propolis  in  my  own  locality. 
—J.  E.  Pond. 

This  is  a  subject  of  which  I  know 
but  little  from  personal  observation. 
Father  Quinby  says  :  "  Propolis  is 
doubtless  the  gum  or  resinous  coating 
which  protects  the  buds  of  many  kinds 
of  trees." — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

I  do  not  think  that  bees  gather  pro- 
polis from  flowers  at  all.  I  believe 
that  propolis  is  gathered  only  from  the 
leaves  and  boughs  of  resinous  trees, 
and  your  statement  would  seem  to  con- 
firm this  view. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

1.  It  is  gathered  mostly  from  the 
swelling  buds  of  trees  and  plants.  I 
have  never  seen  it  taken  from  flowers. 
Hickory  furnishes  much,  also  cotton- 
wood,  balm-of-Gilead,  sweet  gum,  etc. 
2.  It  is  packed  much  the  same  as  pol- 
len. It  was  doubtless  the  jjropolis  that 
suggested  to  the  ancient  bee-folk  that 
bees  carried  pebbles  for  ballast. — J. 
M.  Shuck. 

1.  I  know  of  no  flowers  that  furnish 
propolis  for  the  bees.  In  my  locality 
bees  gather  propolis  from  cedar  trees, 
hic};ory,  walnut,  and  other  resinous 
trees.  They  also  collect  paint  from 
decaying  wood,  and  even  old  pitch 
from  wagon  hubs,  etc.  Pure  propolis 
is  a  "  gum"  that  oozes  from  the  limbs 
and    trunks    of     certain    varieties   of 


trees,  and  is  collected  by  bees. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 

1.  The  leaf -buds  of  shrubs  and  trees 
yield  propolis — it  does  not  come  from 
the  flowers.  2.  Yes.  Fruit  and  other 
trees  supply  it,  by  the  exudation  of  a 
gummy  substance. — The  Editor. 


I]IVE§  AND  BEES. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jourtial 

BY   D.   C.  BUCK. 


A  bee-man  bv  the  name  of  Dowell, 

Went  to  the  Tri-State  Fair, 

And  with  bis  son  he  walked  around. 

To  view  the  wonders  there. 

That  newly  patented  hive,  he  said, 

Will  take  the  highest  prize  ; 

But  the  Langstroth  does  just  as  well. 

And  better,  to  my  eyes. 

1  know  it  s  what  some  bee-men  call  "  slow  "— 

But  I  think  it  is  the  safest  way  to  go. 

Some  bee-men  might  think  it  strange. 

But,  really,  I  shouldn't  like  to  change. 

Those  Alhino  bees  do  look  so  white. 

But  don't  have  near  so  large  a  girth. 

Nor  come  up  to  my  Italian  bees — 

But  1  know  what  my  bees  are  worth. 

They're  good  cell-builders,  and  good  to  fly, 

And  stronger  workers  I  never  saw — 

The  Italians  are  the  bees  to  buy. 

And  in  them  none  can  find  a  "  flaw." 

Some  bee-men, perhaps, mightthink  it  strange. 

But,  really,  I  shouldn't  want  to  change. 

I  heard  Uiat  Carniolan  queen  did  cost 
A  good  live  dollars.    Now, 
Said  Jacob  Dowell,  my  Italian  queen 
Will  beat  her  laying,  anyhow. 
I'm  sure  her  progeny  are  the  best. 
And  they  are  marked  the  yellowest. 
Some  bee-men  might  think  it  strange. 
But,  really,  I  shouldn't  want  to  change. 

As  bee-man  Dowell  and  his  son 
Kode  homeward  from  the  Fair, 
He  said  :    I  wish  my  hives  and  bees 
Had  all  of  them  been  there. 
And  if  the  judges  had  been  wise. 
We  might  have  taken  every  prize. 
Dundee,  Mich. 


WINTERING-. 


A  ConTcrsatioii  about  Wintering 
Bees  in  tbe  Cellar. 


Written  for  the  American  BeeJmvmal 

BY  G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


Before  me  is  a  postal  card  which 
reads  as  follows  :  "  This  being  my 
first  experience  in  wintering  bees  in 
the  cellar,  I  am  not  sure  whether  ni}- 
bees  are  doing  as  well  as  thej'  should, 
or  not.  Will  you  please  tell,  through 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  how  bees 
should  appear,  to  be  wintering  well  ?" 

This  used  to  be  a  point  which  both- 
eretl  me  considerably,  when  I  first  be- 
gan to  winter  bees  in  the  cellar,  and 
hail  it  not  been  for  the  instructions  on 
this  subject,  given  bj'  Mr.  E.  Gallup, 
in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and 
elsewhere,  I  might  have  made  many 
more  mistakes  than  many  beginners 
now  do. 


In  the  first  place,  when  the  hives  are 
placed  in  the  cellar,  they  should  be 
raised  at  least  two  inches  from  the 
bottom-board,  if  possible.  As  the 
years  go  by,  I  am  led  to  believe  more 
and  more,  that  this  was  the  reason 
that  I  did  not  succeed  better  in  my 
first  eftbrts  at  wintering  bees  in  the 
cellar  ;  for  at  that  time  I  almost  in- 
variably left  them  down  on  the  bot- 
tom-board, as  in  summer,  and  often 
with  the  entrance  nearly  closed,  for  it 
was  thought  then  that  something  must 
be  done  so  as  to  keep  the  bees  in  the 
hive  during  their  sojourn  in  the  cellar. 
But  to  the  question,  "  How  do  I  know 
when  the  bees  are  wintering  well  ?" 

To  best  illustrate,  I  will  give  a  short 
account  of  what  happened  a  short  time 
ago  :  A  neighor  called  to  see  how  the 
bees  were  wintering,  and  to  know  how 
I  fixed  tham  and  the  cellar,  for  winter- 
ing those  which  were  put  in.  I  told 
him  that  my  bees  in  the  cellar  were 
wintering  well — in  fact,  I  never  had 
bees  appear  so  nice  and  quiet  as  they 
do  this  winter  in  the  cellar.  After  a 
little  more  conversation,  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  like  to  go  into  the  cellar,  to 
which  he  answered  that  he  should, 
very  much  ;  but  said,  "  I  suppose  that 
you  never  go  into  the  cellar  from  the 
time  the  bees  are  put  in,  till  you  take 
them  out,  as  I  see  it  advised  in  the 
papers  that  it  is  not  best  to  do  so."  I 
told  him  that  I  went  into  the  bee-cellar 
whenever  I  wished  so  to  do,  and  I  did 
not  consider  that  I  did  any  harm  by  so 
doing. 

I  suppose  that  I  am  considered  a 
heretic  on  this  question  ;  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  no  scientific  wintering  of  bees  can 
be  accomplished  where  no  observations 
are  taken. 

As  we  were  going  into  the  cellar,  a 
conversation  about  like  this  took  place, 
which  I  will  give,  as  that  will  help  the 
reader  to  understand  that  which  they 
wish  to  know  better  than  they  other- 
wise could  :  "  What,  have  you  got 
three  doors  to  go  through  to  get  in  ?  " 
Yes,  these  three  doors  enclose  two 
dead-air  spaces,  so  that  the  cellar  is 
kppt  at  a  more  even  temperature  than 
could  possibly  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way,  and  the  temperature  is  the  main 
thing  to  be  looked  after  in  cellar-win- 
tering. 

Now,  before  we  open  the  other  door, 
I  wish  to  say  that  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  strike  any  of  the  hives,  or  breathe 
on  the  bees,  for  we  should  be  as  care- 
ful not  to  disturb  them  as  possible. 

"  What  is  that  low  murmuring  noise 
which  I  hear  ?"  That  is  the  contented 
hum  of  the  bees  in  their  winter  repose, 
and  you  can  .ilways  know  that  the 
bees  are  wintering  well,  when  50  col- 
onies make  no  louder  noise  than  you 
I  now  hear. 
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"But  I  supposed  from  what  I  had 
read,  that  bees  'hibernated'  when  win- 
tering well,  and  gave  no  signs  of  life." 
In  this  you  mistake,  for  bees  never 
liibernate  as  do  ants,  wasps,  flies,  eto., 
Init  go  into  what  would  more  properly 
be  called  a  "  quiescent  state,"  in  which 
you  see  these  to  be. 

"Hark,  there  is  a  bee  flying.  Do 
they  fly  out  here  in  the  dark  ?"  Yes  ; 
that  is  only  a  bee  ready  to  die  of  old 
age,  and  as  instinct  prompts  the  old 
bees  to  leav(^  the  hive  when  the  tem- 
perature will  permit,  it  is  only  obeying 
nature's  law  in  flying  out.  See,  here 
are  quite  a  few  bees  on  the  floor,  bnt 
not  nearly  as  many  as  is  the  average 
of  most  winters.  I  often  come  in  here 
in  the  dark,  and  listen  for  these  old 
bees  ;  and  many  times  before,  this  win- 
ter, from  two  to  five  would  fly  out 
while  I  was  slowly  counting  100,  but 
this  winter  scarcely  more  than  one 
comes  out  while  I  count  500. 

"  What  have  you  on  the  floor  hei-e  ? 
Sawdust  ?"  Yes,  every  month  I  bring 
in  a  bushel  or  more  of  fine,  dry  bass- 
wood  sawdust,  such  as  is  made  while 
sawing  sections,  and  scatter  it  on  the 
floor.  This  sawdust  will  absorb  almost 
its  bulk  in  moisture,  so  that  I  retain  it 
here  to  keep  all  dry,  sweet  and  nice. 
Before  I  used  this,  the  dead  bees  on 
the  floor  would  mold  and  smell  badly, 
but  now  all  smells  sweet  and  nice,  and 
no  mold  appears. 

" Here  is  jour  thermometer.  I  see 
that  it  marks  45-.  What  are  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  in  here  ?"  From 
43^'  to  46°  abo\e  zero,  after  the  first 
few  days  when  the  bees  are  put  in. 
The  disturbing  of  the  bees  in  putting 
them  in,  causes  the  temperature  to 
rise  for  a  few  daj's,  up  to  from  50°  to 
55°,  but  soon  lowers  to  where  it  now  is. 

"What,  doesn't  a  warm  spell  in  win- 
ter, or  a  long,  cold  spell,  have  any  ef- 
fect on  the  temperature  in  here  ?"  No  ; 
and  a  cellar  that  allows  the  outside 
temperature  to  aflect  to  any  extent  the 
inside,  I  should  consider  faulty.  There 
arc  two  roofs,  and  three  feet  of  dry 
earth  between  them,  over  this,  which, 
with  the  three  doors,  keeps  an  even 
temperature.  Now  step  up  and  look 
at  these  yellow  bees  as  they  show  un- 
derneath the  combs  at  the  bottom. 
And  again,  look  at  them  as  I  roll  back 
the  quilt  at  the  top.  See, they  go  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  hive. 

"  Whj%  Doolittle,  they  are  dead." 
No,  I  guess  not. 

"But  they  don't  stir."  Let  us 
breathe  on  them  the  least  bit. 

"  They  are  alive  ;  that  is  a  fact.  Do 
they  always  keep  thus  quiet  ?"  I  have 
never  seen  them  more  uneasy  this  win- 
ter ;  but  the  j'ear  I  used  artificial  heat, 
and  lost  so  heavih%  I  could  not  lift  a 
quilt  without  their  boiling  all  over  the 
tops  of  the  frames. 


"  Where  are  your  ventilators  ?" 
Here,  at  this  end,  is  what  used  to  be 
the  sub-earth  ventilator,  and  in  the 
back  end  is  the;  ui)pcr  ventilator  ;  but 
I  have  not  used  cilher  for  soiuc  years, 
as  1  find  that  all  the  air  which  the  bees 
need  to  keep  them  in  the  best  condi- 
tion, comes  through  the  mason  work, 
doors,  and  eartli  covering.  This  is 
what  some  would  call  no  ventilation 
whatever  ;  but  you  see  that  the  air  is 
pure  and  good  in  here. 

"Well,  I  would  not  have  believed 
that  the  air  would  keep  so  pure,  if  I 
had  not  seen  it  for  myself.  But  don't 
the  mice  trouble  you  in  here  ?"  As  you 
will  see,  many  of  tlie  hives  have  a  few 
fragments  of  bees  on  them,  so  you  may 
know  that  there  have  been  mice  here  ; 
but  there  are  no  mice  in  here  now,  for 
they  have  been  caught  with  a  trap. 
The  cellar-doors  arc  left  open  during 
every  fall,  till  the  bees  are  put  in,  and 
hence  a  few  mice  are  always  in  at  first; 
but  after  the  doors  are  shut,  no  more 
can  get  in.  We  will  go  now  ;  but  first 
notice  that  the  Isecs  are  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  quiet  now  as  thej'  were  when 
we  first  entered,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago.  If  our  entering  does  not  disturb 
them  any,  why  should  I  not  have  the 
privilege  of  coming  in  here  as  often  as 
I  please  ? 

Reader,  I  have  tried  to  make  all 
plain.  If  I  have  not  done  so,  tell  me 
wherein,  and  I  will  try  again. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


SMOKE. 

Hotv   to   Use  Bce-Sniokers,  and 
Avoid  §ling§. 


Written  for  the  Farm,  Field  and  Stockman 

By   S.    E.    MILLER. 


Experience  teaches  me  that  bees  are 
more  apt  to  sting  a  stranger  than  the 
one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  working 
with  them.  Bees  have  an  aversion  to 
an)'  one  who  has  a  bad  breath,  caused 
by  catarrh  or  other  disease.  In  fact  I 
am  almost  certain  that  bees  have  a 
dislike  for  anything  having  an  un- 
pleasant odor.  Aside  from  the  above- 
mentioned  facts,  there  is  no  reason 
whj-  one  j)erson  should  not  be  as  cap- 
able of  handling  bees  as  another.  That 
is,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
little  workers,  and  learning  their 
habits. 

To  avoid  being  stung,  follow  these 
rules:  1.  Never  wear  black  or  dark 
clothing  when  working  among  bees.  I 
learned  soon  after  commencing  to 
keep  bees,  that  they  were  ready  to 
malie  battle  whenever  I  went  into  the 
apiai-y  with  black  on,  while  with  gray 
on  I  was  not  likely  to  be  bothered.  2. 
Use  tlie  all  important  bee-smoker.  This 


is  the  secret  of  handling  bees.  With 
a  good  smoker  in  full  blast,  I  think 
that  any  one  can  handle  them. 

When  you  wish  to  work  among  your 
bees,  get  your  smoker  well  fired  up, 
so  that  you  can  send  a  big  blast  of 
smoke  thrive  or  four  feet  from  the  noz- 
zle, remove  the  cover  of  tlie  hive,  and 
then  gently  raise  the  cloth  that  c(jvers 
the  frames,  give  the  bees  a  few  puffs  of 
the  smoke,  and  if  they  go  below,  and 
are  willing  to  mind  their  business,  j'ou 
can  go  on  with  your  work.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  tliis  is  all  that  is  necessary 
with  pure  Italians.  If  you  have  blacks 
or  bad  liybrids  they  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  show  fight  and  fly  at  you  every 
time  you  make  a  move  that  they  do 
not  approve. 

I  generally  pour  the  smoke  upon 
such  bees  until  tliey  are  ready  to  go 
below  and  submit.  Whatever  you  do, 
Iceep  your  smoker  in  good  trim,  and 
always  have  it  within  reach.  Then  if 
you  make  an  awkward  move  and  ex- 
cite their  anger,  you  can  grasp  it  in  an 
instant  and  defend  yourself.  If  sev- 
eral bees  dart  at  your  hand,  do  not 
jerk  it  away.  If  you  do,  they  are  al- 
most certain  to  sting,  but  if  you  hold 
it  perfectly  still,  they  will  generally 
alight  and  appear  surprised  that  the 
hand  remains  quiet,  and  instead  of 
stinging,  will  proceed  to  examine  it. 
You  can  then  take  the  smoker  in  the 
other  hand  and  drive  them  oft'.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  boy  as  assistant, 
to  handle  the  smoker  when  you  have 
much  work  to  do  among  your  bees. 

3.  Never  allow  bees  to  think  you  are 
afraid  of  them — on  the  contrary,  have 
them  afraid  of  you.  Bees  always  de- 
tect the  least  sign  of  nervousness  on 
your  i^art,  and  will  generally  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

4.  A  beginner  should  wear  a  veil.  It 
gives  a  feeling  of  safety. 

Last,  but  not  least,  to  avoid  being 
stung,  keep  pure  Italians — no  black 
or  hybrid  bees. 

Blufl'ton,  Mo. 


DO  BEES  HEAR? 


Tlic  Various  Sounds  9Iadc  by 
the  Bees. 


Written  for  thr.  American  Bee  Journal 

Uy    C.    E.    WOODWARD. 


This  is  a  question  that  has  been 
asked  of  me  so  many  times  the  past 
few  months,  and  by  some  of  those  who 
are  readers  of  the  Ameiucan  Bee 
Journal,  as  well  as  others,  that  I  will 
try  to  give  some  of  the  experience  and 
observations  in  my  own  apiary  in  1885. 

I  would  say  that  bees  have  different 
sounds  to  accomplish  diflerent  ends. 
The  only  natural   sound  of  bees  on  the 
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wing,  is  that  produced  by  the  return- 
ing laborer,  when  it  comes  home  at 
evening  laden  with  that  delicious  nec- 
tar, collected  from  some  flowering 
field.  Who  has  not  been  charmed  by 
the  sweet,  mellow  tones,  as  they  died 
away  in  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  like 
the  wind  that  blows  through  the 
boughs  of  the  tall  pines  of  the  mighty 
forest,  during  a  summer  sunset  in 
August  ? 

The  shrill  note  of  the  pugnacious  de- 
fender of  the  hive  is  familiar  to  every 
bee-keeper.  The  sharp  sound  of  bees 
just  beginning  to  lead  out  a  swarm, 
heralds  its  advent  to  the  bee-master, 
and  is  very  diSerent  from  the  two 
sounds  mentioned  before. 

The  coarse,  bass  roaring  of  the 
swarm  is  heard  only  when  they  are 
locating  their  mother,  and  is  kept  up 
by  both  workers  and  drones,  until  the 
queen  is  found,  and  then  the  bass 
sound  becomes  silent. 

Next  is  that  sharp,  cutting  sound,  as 
they  begin  to  cluster  in  some  shady 
tree,  to  call  the  colony  together,  which 
is  well  known  to  the  apiarist,  as  the 
signal  of  congregating.  Then  comes 
that  shrill,  hissing  sound  of  the  escort, 
that  led  them  to  the  woods  ;  hence  the 
sounds  are  blended  with  the  roaring 
of  the  swarm,  making  a  yet  diflerent 
sound  than  has  been  mentioned,  and 
is  heard  only  from  absconding  swarms. 

Again,  in  that  happy  hour,  when 
the  bees  have  found  or  selected  a  habi- 
tation that  is  suitable  for  their  brood- 
rearing,  and  storing  the  golden  nectar, 
we  then  hear  the  happy  sound  made  by 
hurling  the  wings  in  fantastic  circles  ; 
this  sound  indicates  that  %ll  is  peace 
and  harmony. 

Another  sound  may  yet  be  located, 
and  that  is  the  sound  of  distress.  This 
sound  is  heard  only  when  annoyed 
and  frightened  by  the  black  volume 
after  volume  of  smoke  poured  in 
upon  them  without  mercy ;  and  no 
wail  of  distress  or  misery,  made  by 
any  other  insect,  can  equal  it. 

There  is  another  sound  that  I  will 
call  attention  to,  and  that  is  the  "  ven- 
tilating" sound,  made  at  the  entrance 
and  all  through  the  hive,  which  in  hot 
weather  may  be  heard  some  distance 
away  ;  hence  all  the  difierent  sounds 
are  instinctively  associated  with  cer- 
tain purposes,  and  the  movements  of 
the  queen  are  to  a  great  extent  gen- 
erally governed  by  them.  She  thus 
follows  certain  sounds,  as  do  the  whole 
colon}'.  She  never  leads  the  swarm, 
but  the  swarm  leads  her  by  their 
sounds.     Bees  do  hear  ! 

In  the  year  1885,  the  two  queens 
that  missed  my  attention  swarmed 
from  a  populous  colony  at  about  10 
a.m.,  owing  to  their  prolificness.  They 
were  unable  to  take  wing,  hence  were 
obliged  to  retire  to  the  parent  colonies. 


I  expected  them  to  come  out  again 
about  3  p.m.,  but  to  my  surprise,  when 
the  sun  was  near  the  meridian,  out 
they  came,  filling  the  air  with  those 
distinguishable  sounds,  circling  high, 
and  each  revolution  becoming  larger 
and  larger,  when  they  took  a  bee-line 
west,  and  away  they  went  over  the 
woods,  old  and  young,  queen,  woi'kers 
and  drones.  Again  that  shrill,  hissing 
sound  was  in  advance,  leading  the  ab- 
sconders to  a  place  of  abode  ;  but 
owing  to  the  prolificness  of  the  queen, 
she  was  obliged  to  alight.  As  she 
happened  to  select  a  small  sappling, 
I  brought  them  back  to  the  apiary, 
and  hived  them  on  drawn  combs,  and 
the  result  of  that  colony  was  19.5 
pounds  of  beautiful  white  comb  honej'. 
Newbury,  Ohio. 


FREAKS  OF  BEES 


Noted  the 


Pa§t  Season- 

for  1§S8. 


-Report 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    A.    E.    AULT. 


It  is  my  custom  to  make  a  record  of 
anything  unusual  that  I  may  notice  in 
the  apiary.  I  will  give  a  few  such 
items  that  were  new  to  me,  and  which 
I  think  will  be  new  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  readers,  as  follows  : 

On  June  14,  I  saw  the  bees  attack 
and  kill  several  cicadas,  or  locusts,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  which  were 
very  plentiful  at  that  time.  The  same 
day  I  saw  a  queen  return  from  a  flight 
after  she  had  commenced  to  lnj. 

On  July  5  I  saw  a  sealed  queen-cell 
that  contained  a  worker-bee,  and  a 
young  larva.  On  July  13,  I  saw  a 
sealed  queen-cell  that  contained  a 
queen  in  the  pupa  state  and  a  worker- 
bee.  In  both  cases  the  queens  and 
bees  were  dead.  On  July  19  I  saw  a 
queen-cell  with  a  seemingly  well-de- 
veloped queen,  within  about  two  days 
of  hatching.  The  remarkable  feature 
was,  that  the  queen  was  in  a  reversed 
state,  with  her  head  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cell. 

If  an}'  one  else  has  noticed'the  same 
freaks  of  the  bees,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  them. 

In  the  fall  of  1887  1  had  47  colonies 
of  bees,  which  I  wintered  without  loss, 
although  I  united  3  colonies  that  were 
queenless,  thus  leaving  44  colonies. 
During  the  past  season  I  increased 
them  to  82  colonies,  and  obtained 
3,500  pounds  of  honey,  of  which  300 
pounds  was  in  the  comb,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  extracted. 

Linden  commenced  to  bloom  on  July 
4,  and  lasted  ten  days  ;  in  that  time  my 
bees  stored  2,000  pounds  of  honey.  I 
also  obtained  2G  pounds  of  beeswax. 

North  Liberty,  Iowa. 


THE  CLOVERS. 


Different   Clovers  Considered  a» 
Honey-Producers, 


Written  for  the  Prairie  Farmer 

BY  MRS.   L.   HARRISON. 


Every  bee-keeper  should  look  ahead 
for  pasture  for  winged  stock  ;  and 
among  the  sources  of  honey  supply, 
the  clover  family  stands  first. 

Of  the  forty  native  vai'ieties,  white 
or  Dutch  clover  is  at  present  most 
valuable,  the  amount  of  honey  gath- 
ered from  this  variety  being  greater 
than  from  any  other  member  of  the 
Trifoliums,  and  the  quality  unexcelled. 

Next  in  value,  and  one  which  will 
likely  crowd  its  half-sister  for  a  place 
in  the  front  rank  in  the  near  future,  is 
Alsike  or  Swedish  clover  {Tnfolium 
hybrida). 

Following  this  I  should  place  our 
common  red  clovei',  which  is  so  val- 
uable for  hay  and  pasture.  The  one 
and  only  reason  why  red  clover  does 
not  occupy  the  first  place  is  the  depth 
of  its  honey-cells,  which,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  prevents  the  honey- 
bees from  reaching  the  nectar. 

Some  of  our  fraternity  are  endeav- 
oring by  judicious  selection,  aided  by 
the  law  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest," 
to  produce  a  strain  of  honey-bees  with 
longer  tongues,  which  can  reach  the 
rich  nectar  of  the  red  clover.  Any 
skillful  bee-keeper  could  to-day  well 
aflord  to  pay  $10,000  for  a  healthy  and 
prolific  queen,  which  would  produce 
worker-bees  able  to  woi'k  freely  on  the 
large  heads  of  the  first  crop  of  the  red. 

Next  as  a  honey-producer  I  would 
place  sweet  clover  {Melilotus  alba),  and 
its  field  proper  is  not  one-tenth  oc- 
cupied, nor  its  value  one-half  appre- 
ciated. It  is  a  biennial,  does  not  blos- 
som the  first  year,  blooms  freely  the 
second,  and  dies  root  and  branch.  It 
produces  honey  of  fine  quality,  similar 
to  that  of  the  white  clover  ;  fowls  pas- 
ture on  it  in  the  early  spring,  and 
sheep  much  of  the  season.  Its  capacity 
to  withstand  drouth,  and  to  thrive 
upon  rough,  broken  and  gravelly 
ground,  and  its  great  value  as  a  fer- 
tilizer and  renewer  of  worn-out  land 
should  recommend  it  to  every  farmer 
who  has  land,  particularly  rough  land, 
which  needs  renewing.  Lastly  among 
those  which  I  shall  consider  in  this 
article  is  : 

Alfalfa  {Medkacjo  saliva).  This  was 
introduced  many  years  ago  on  our 
Pacific  slope  from  t'hili  ;  it  has  proven 
its  great  value  as  a  hay  and  forage 
crop  in  California  and  Utah,  and  is 
fast  coming  to  the  front  in  Central  and 
Western  Kansas  and  Colorado. 

Mr.  Wni.  Muth-Rasmussen,  a  reliable 
bee-keeper   of    Independence,     Calif., 
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reports  securing  over  5,000  pounds  of 
comb  honey  from  Alfalfa.  It  is  a  verj' 
quick  grower,  anil  will  mature  the  first 
crop  in  about  two  months  from  the 
time  that  growth  commences,  the  sec- 
ond in  about  six  weeks  from  cutting, 
and  the  third  in  about  five  weeks,  and 
j'ields  on  an  average  5  to  6  tons  per 
acre. 

Many  flattering  reports  have  come, 
and  are  still  coming  to  me.  concerning 
Alfalfa.  It  will  search  for  water  like 
a  well-digger,  and  in  a  sandy  soil,  go 
down  10,  12,  IG,  and  even  20  feet. 
The  roots  are  from  1  to  IJ  inches  in 
diameter,  and  fully  J  of  that  root  de- 
cays every  year  from  the  outside,  at 
the  same  time  growing  larger  from 
the  centre. 

Let  no  one  who  has  sown  Alfalfa 
get  discouraged  if  it  is  small  and 
spindling  the  first  season.  You  can 
get  no  crop  from  it  the  first  year,  the 
second  year  a  fair  crop,  and  the  third 
it  is  as  good  as  it  will  ever  be.  It  is  a 
perennial,  of  the  clover  famil}',  but 
will  out-yield  red  clover  for  liay,  two 
to  one,  and  unlike  it,  never  falls  down, 
but,  like  a  good  soldier,  stands  uj) 
straight. 

Peoria,  Ills. 


CARNIOLANS. 


Their  Ciood  Qualities   and    Dif. 
ferciit  nianageineiit. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    F.    A.    LOCKHAHT. 


I  commenced  the  season  of  1888 
with  25  colonies,  20  of  which  were 
Caruiolans,  and  5  Italians,  and  I  in- 
creased them  to  30  colonies.  The  sea- 
son was  the  poorest  one  since  I  have 
kept  bees.  I  got  only  one-eighth  of  a 
honey  crop. 

The  Caruiolans  were  the  only  colo- 
nies that  gave  me  any  surplus.  I  had 
them  side  by  side  with  the  Italians, 
and  I  gave  the  one  variety  as  much 
attention  as  the  other,  but  the  Italian 
colonies  would  not  enter  the  surplus 
receptacles,  and  I  could  not  get  them 
to  do  so  with  any  amount  of  coaxing. 
They  were  strong  in  bees,  and  filled 
their  brood-chambers  full  of  honey  ; 
but  that  is  all  they  would  do.  The 
<  arniolans  filled  their  brood-chambers 
and  gave  quite  a  surplus  besides.  I 
never  saw  bees  cap  their  honey  so 
rapidly,  and  with  such  snowy  white- 
ness as  the  Carniolans  do. 

Some  may  think  that  I  had  a  poor 
>train  of  Italians.  II  I  had,  they  were 
from  the  progeny  of  3  queens  from  our 
best  queen-breeders.  I  used  to  tliink 
that  there  were  no  bees  like  the  Italians, 
but  I  have  discovered  my  mistake,  and 
have  discarded  them. 


I  have  never  seen  any  strain  of  bees 
that  had  so  many  good  points  as  the 
Carniolans  possess,  all  points  being 
considered.  They  have  a  little  more 
propensity  to  .swaru),  than  have  the 
Italians  ;  but  why  do  they  have  a  ten- 
deneey  to  swarm  oftener  than  the 
Italians  ?  Because  they  are  more 
prolific  than  either  the  blacks  or  Ital- 
ians, and  for  that  reason  they  need  to 
be  managed  in  a  ditlerent  way.  Give 
them  plenty  of  room,  and  they  will 
make  use  of  it. 

My  plan  for  working  the  Carniolans 
is  as  follows  :  Hi\e  the  swarm  with 
the  old  queen  on  the  stand  from 
whence  they  came  ;  place  the  old  hive 
in  a  new  location,  and  give  the  colony 
that  is  left  a  young  laying  queen.  Cut 
out  all  queen-cells  before  giving  the 
([ueen,  and  cage  her  at  least  for  24 
hours.  If  you  have  no  young  laying 
queen  at  hand,  cut  out  all  but  one 
queen-cell,  and  let   them  rear  a  queen. 

My  bees  are  all  in  the  cellar,  and  to 
all  appearances  they  are  wintering 
well. 

lEoinedy  for  llee-Stiii;;'s. 

The  best  cure  that  I  have  found  for  a 
bee-sting  is  this  : 

Take  equal  parts  of  soda  and  vin- 
egar, and  rub  it  on  the  place  stung, 
while  the  stuff'  is  fomenting.  It  will 
give  relief  immediately. 

Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  24,  1888. 


CANADA. 


Report  of  the  Brant  Bee-Keep- 
er»<'  Convention. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    R.    F.    IIULTERMANN. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Brant 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  was  held  in 
the  Court  House  at  Brantford,  Ont., 
on  Dec.  29,  1888,  with  President  An- 
guish in  the  chair.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
pected presence  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Pettit,  of 
Belmont,  an  ex-President  of  the  On- 
tario Bee-Keepers'  Assc^iation,  and  a 
well-known  bee-keeper,  the  attendance 
was  good. 

After  the  necessaiy  business  required 
to  close  up  the  year  1888  was  trans- 
acted, the  election  of  officers  took 
place,  which  resulted  as  follows  :  Presi- 
dent, J.  R.  Howell ;  Vice-President,  T. 
Birkett ;  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  R. 
F.  Holtermann. 

The  following  representatives  were 
elected,  as  required  by  the  Ontario 
Bee-Keeperis'  Association  :  R.  F.  Hol- 
termann, D.  Anguish,  and  G.  W.  Bar- 
ber, who  were  delegated  to  place  the 
views  of  this  Association  upon  impor- 
tant matters,  before  the  Ontario  Bee- 
Keipers'  Association  at  Owen  Sound. 


On  motion  the  representatives  of 
the  Brant  Association  were  asked  to 
invite  the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation to  meet  at  Brantford  for  their 
next  annual  meeting,  in  union  with, 
the  International  Bee-Association., 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Siippre!«sion  ot  Foul  Urood. 

The  question  of  the  desirability  of 
taking  means  to  suppress  foul  brood 
was  brought  up. 

S.  T.  Pettit  was  asked  if  the  Ontario 
bee-keepers  were  not  trying  to  secure- 
legislation  in  this  direction.  He  re- 
plied that  such  a  stejj  had  been  thought 
of,  and  some  action  in  that  direction 
taken,  but  the  matter  had  been  drop- 
ped ;  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
tlic  disease  was  spreading.  Hi^  had 
lately  been  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Oxford  Bee-Keeper.s'  Association, 
the  Secretary  of  which  (Mr.  Fritli), 
had,  after  trying  almost  everything 
recommended,  destroyed  probablj'  over 
100  colonies,  and  it  was  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. It  was  reported  that  promi- 
nent queen-rearers  and  sellers  of  bees 
had  the  disease  in  their  apiaries,  off 
and  on,  for  a  number  of  j'ears,  and  in- 
spectors should  be  appointed  by  the 
association  to  inspect  any  one's  bees 
that  the}'  saw  fit,  who  offered  them  for 
sale.  This  would  either  exonerate  any 
one  falsely  accused,  or  prevent  bee- 
keepers from  having  the  disease  spread 
broadcast  over  the  land. 

All  appeared  to  see  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  such  a  course,  and,  on  mo- 
tion, it  was  unanimously  decided,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  foul  brooil  is  re- 
ported, and  known  to  be  spreading  in 
the  Dominion,  that  we  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  appoint  inspectors  to  go 
through  the  country  aqd  report  the 
condition  of  any  or  all  apiaries  of  those 
selling  bees,  and  also  to  ask  the  On- 
tario Legislature  for  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Tenlilation  of  Bee-Cellar!*. 

Mr.  Phelps  introduced  the  subject  of 
ventilation,  by  remarking  that  bee- 
keepers appeared  to  have  almost  con- 
chuled  that  bee-repositories  did  not  re- 
quire ventilation.  He  had  stopped  up 
his  ventilator  without  any  ajjparent 
injury;  his  cellar  was,  however,  not 
built  very  tightly. 

Mr.  Pettit  stated  that  it  was  the 
third  year  he  was  wintering  bees  in  a. 
cellar';  the  cellar  was  built  tightly  ;  he 
had  carefully  superintended  the  work,. 
and  allowed  no  slighting  in  its  con- 
struction. He  thought  that  it  would 
be  almost  water-tight,  besides  it  was 
built  in  hard  clay,  and  the  whole  cellar 
b(!low  the  level  of  the  clay,  He  has  a 
sub-earth  ventilator,  which  regulates 
the  temperature.     It   is   215  feet  long. 
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6  feet  below  the  surface,  and  pai't  of 
the  distance  the  one  end  enters  the 
cellar,  the  other  terminating  by  a  pipe 
several  feet  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  There  was  a  drain  below  tlie 
pipe,  to  keep  the  air-pipe  from  acting 
as  a  drain  and  containing  water.  The 
degree  of  cold  outside  made  some 
change  in  the  temperature,  as  it  en- 
tered the  cellar  ;  also  the  velocity  of 
the  wind.  The  temperature  of  the 
cellar  ranges  from  'iS'-'  to  40°,  gener- 
ally ;  at  that  temperature  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  In-ceding,  and  the 
bees  seemed  to  come  out  vigorous.  At 
450  to  48°  more  bees  died,  and  they 
consumed  more  stores,  and  would 
breed. 

W.  R.  Brown — My  cellar  is  very 
dry,  and  the  temperature  ranges  from 
35^  to  37'-'.     I  have  never  lost  a  colony. 

Mr.  Pettit — Of  course  the  covering- 
over  the  frames  makes  a  difference.  If 
much  covering  is  used,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  hive  is  higher  than  if  there 
is  not  so  much  covering. 

President  Anguish  said  that  much 
depended  upon  the  soil  the  cellar  is  in. 
In  reference  to  outside  and  inside  win- 
tering, bees  wintered  outside  would 
dwindle  less  in  the  spring  than  those 
kept  inside.  He  gave  his  experience 
in  burying  bees. 

Mr.  Pettit  said  that  burying  bees 
would  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Canada. 
It  was  important  to  have  ventilation 
inside  or  outside  regular. 

R.  F.  Holtermann  reported  that  his 
bees  appeared  to  be  doing  nicely. 
There  were  very  few  dead  bees,  and 
the  rest  were  verj'  quiet. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
accorded  to  Mr.  Pettit  for  his  presence, 
to  which  he  replied  in  a  pleasant 
manner.        R.  F.  Holtermann,  Sec. 


LAYING  WORKERS. 


My    Experience    avUIi    Laying 
Workers,  etc. 


Wrltttn  Sor  tli^  Amerir^n  Bee  Journal 
BY   FRED    BECHLY. 


Last  summer  I  had  a  colon}'  with 
laying  workers.  I  divided  it  into  four 
parts,  and  gave  a  young  queen  to  each 
part.  Two  of  these  small  colonies  liad 
laying  workers,  and  these  workers 
continued  to  lay,  until  the  queens  were 
mated  and  laying  ;  after  that  I  could 
tell  nothing  more  about  them. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  the  laying 
workers  do  not  destroj'  queens,  but 
are,  nevertheless,  the  cause  of  some 
trouble.  They  seem  to  cause  a  divi- 
sion in  the  colony.  It  looks  as  if 
some  of  the  bees  consider  themselves 
queenless,  while  otliers  do  not ;  some 
build  queen-cells,  while  othei-s  destroy 
them. 


I  commenced  the  season  of  1888 
with  22  colonies,  increased  them  to  33, 
and  obtained  930  pounds  of  honey — 
about  60  pounds  being  comb  honey, 
mostly  gathered  from  fall  flowers. 

Care  of  Surplus  Combs. 

I  take  the  combs  from  the  extractor 
without  allowing  the  bees  to  clean 
them,  and  store  them  away  in  emptj' 
hives,  or  surplus  cases.  I  crowd  from 
12  to  13  frames  into  a  10-frame  Lang- 
stroth  hive.  I  lind  the  moths  do  not 
like  to  lay  their  eggs  in  combs  wet  with 
hone}'.  Of  course  the  hives  must  be 
closed  against  bees. 

Searsboro,  Iowa,  Jan.  (i,  1889. 


QUEENS. 

Renewing  tlie  Vigor  of  a  Colony 
by  Giving  a  Mew  <tuecii. 

Written  for  the  American  Rural  Home 

BY  J.    H.    ANDRE. 


If  the  majorit}'  of  bee-keepers  that 
keep  black  or  hj-brid  bees,  knew  how 
easy  a  matter  it  is  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances to  introduce  a  queen,  bee- 
keeping would  advance  with  a  zeal 
never  known  before,  within  the  next 
five  years. 

Suppose  one  has  a  few  colonies  in 
his  apiarj'  that  are  only  just  holding 
their  own,  while  others  are  storing 
surplus.  An  examination  reveals  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  weak  colony  from  the 
cause  of  a  poor  queen.  If  j'ou  destroy 
such  a  queen,  and  allow  the  bees  to 
rear  another,  you  lose  from  20  to  30 
days'  time,  according  to  whether  they 
take  eggs  just  laid,  or  larvre,  from 
which  to  rear  one.  After  all,  you  may 
have  an  inferior  queen  by  this  method. 

If  you  wait  until  it  is  too  late  for 
them  to  rear  a  queen  from  their  own 
resources,  and  destroy  all  queen-cells, 
giving  them  eggs  from  another  colony, 
you  lose  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Therefore,  taking  the  loss  of  time  and 
change  of  blood  into  consideration,  it 
is  a  better  way  to  send  to  some  reliable 
dealer  for  a  queen. 

The  combined  "shipping  and  in- 
troducing cage  "  I  do  not  like,  as  it  is 
too  large,  and  admits  the  chance  of 
giving  the  bees  too  much  shaking  in 
transit ;  also  it  is  apt  to  warp  or  swell, 
rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  draw 
the  tin  .slide.  Then  when  you  try  to 
put  it  in  the  hive,  it  will  not  slip  in 
between  the  regular  space  between 
two  frames  ;  and  last  but  not  least,  one 
must  destroy  larvae  and  brood  in  push- 
ing the  tins  through  the  combs,  and 
where  the  cage  rests  against  the  face 
of  the  combs,  brood  is  frequently  de- 
stroyed also. 

The  shipping-cage  used  by  G.  M. 
Doolittle  suits  me  well.    It  is  2J  inches 


long  by  li  wide,  and  nearly  1\  thick, 
with  an  inch  hole  one  inch  deep  close 
to  one  end  in  the  narrow  side  of  the 
cage.  A  seven-sixteenths  hole  is  bored 
through  the  solid  end  of  the  block, 
and  near  enougli  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  block  from  which  the  larger 
hole  is,  so  that  the  small  one  intercepts 
the  latter  below  its  bottom  about  one- 
fourth  the  widtli  of  the  smaller  hole, 
thus  forming  a  shoulder  so  that  a  stick 
of  candy  will  stay  in  place,  and  not 
slip  into  the  cage  and  kill  the  bees. 
With  such  a  cage  as  this,  all  one  has 
to  do  in  introducing  is  to  cut  a  hole  in 
a  comb  the  size  of  the  cage,  and  slip  it 
in  so  that  the  side  with  the  screen  on 
is  even  with  the  surface  of  the  comb, 
so  as  to  allow  the  bees  to  feed  the 
queen,  when  they  will  own  her. 

In  24  hours  remove  the  netting 
carefully,  slide  the  frame  in  place, 
and  the  queen  is  introduced.  The 
cage  may  be  removed  at  some  future 
time. 

The  cage  could  be  made  so  that  it 
could  be  used  Ij  inches  wide,  when  I 
should  consider  it  perfect,  as  li  inches 
is  almost  too  wide  to  go  into  most 
frames.  I  think  that  a  small  cros.s- 
pin  would  hold  the  candy,  and  this 
would  dispense  witli  the  shoulder,  and 
the  cajie  could  be  used  narrower. 


SEASON  OF  1888. 


Report    for    tlie    Past   Season- 
marketing  Honey. 


WrUUn  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  EVAN    R.    STYER. 


On  March  28,  1888,  I  examined  11 
colonies  that  I  had  in  winter  quarters. 
It  was  a  warm  day,  and  having  all 
things  ready,  I  commenced  with  No.  Ij 
and  having  transferred  it  to  a  new 
hive,  I  gave  sealed  honey,  contract- 
ing the  brood-chamber,  and  replacing 
the  chaif  cushions.  Thus  I  continued 
until  I  had  the  11  all  nicely  cleaned 
and  repacked.  Nine  colonies  were  in 
good  condition,  2  were  rather  weak, 
and  during  April  they  dwindled  to 
almost  nothing. 

Sometime  in  Api-il  I  moved  them 
about  three  miles,  to  a  farm  which  I 
now  occupy.  The  move  was  a  success- 
ful one,  having  lost  scarcely  any  bees 
by  the  operation. 

The  spring  was  backward  and  cold, 
and  the  bees  did  not  build  up  vei-y 
fast.  I  had  six  swarms  in  June 
and  July,  and  one  in  September.  Dur- 
ing June  6  colonies  gave  me  IGO 
pounds  of  extra  fine  white  clover 
honey,  nicely  capped,  in  sections  com- 
pletely filled.  In  July  I  took  off  150 
pounds  more  of  the  same  quality. 

For  August  I  got  nothing.  In  Sep- 
tember I  obtained  about  100  pounds  of 
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honey  of  fair  quality,  making  in  all 
about  400  pounils. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  season, 
while  manipulating  with  the  bees,  I 
found  them  exceedingly  cross ;  so 
much  so  that  1  was  almost  obliged  to 
give  up  working  with  tliem.  The 
theory  of  '•  holding  the  breath  "  was  of 
no  avail. 

In  October  I  lost  3  colonies  by  rob- 
bing. I  commenced  feeding  them 
sugar  syrup,  giving  to  each  colony 
about  18  pounds.  Two  colonies  had 
natural  stores  enough.  In  November 
I  placed  them  in  the  bee-house,  just  in 
tlie  rear  of  tlie  bee-yard,  raising  each 
liive  up  about  2  inclies,  and  placing 
meadow  hay  around  the  three  sides, 
leaving  the  front  exposed  to  the  south. 
So  far  the}-  seem  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Sellings  (lie  Honey. 

I  was  determined  then  to  sell  the 
honey  for  a  fair  price,  and  to  first- 
class  customers.  I  represented  the 
goods  as  being  fine,  and  to  be  just 
what  I  said,  or  no  pay.  I  called  upon 
a  Doctor  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  and 
spoke  to  him  about  what  I  had.  He 
was  afraid  to  invest,  but  after  some 
persuasion,  he  consented  to  take  some 
on  trial.  He  did  so,  and  the  result 
was  that  we  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  tlavor  and  quality,  that  he  ordered 
quite  an  amount  afterwards,  besides 
selling  some  for  me. 

Some  I  sold  to  parties  living  in  New 
York,  along  the  Hudson  river.  The 
lioney  was  just  what  I  said  it  was,  and 
they  promised  me  their  custom  for 
next  season. 

This  same  gentleman,  who  is  a 
wealthy  merchant  in  New  York  city, 
told  me  that  he  had  paid  as  high  as  ^3 
per  poiind  for  wild  honey,  which  came 
from  Norway.  I  received  25  cents  per 
pound  for  all  I  sold,  and  have  only  a 
little  left. 

I  find  plenty  of  customers  in  my 
home  market,  and  I  prefer  to  retail  it 
in  this  way  than  to  wholesale  it.  I 
could  dispose  of  much  more,  had  I  the 
honey  to  sell.  I  have  a  good  location 
for  bees,  and  I  intend  to  increase  my 
apiary  to  50  or  more  colonies. 

My  neighbors  have  poor  luck — no 
swarms,  no  honey,  and  many  often  lost 
all  their  bees  during  the  winter.  They 
take  no  bee-paper,  and  read  no  books 
on  the  subject,  but  go  it  blindly.  To 
me  it  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
study.  The  American  Bee  Jodrxal 
still  grows  better. 

Morgantown,  Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1889. 


Xlic  Ikatc  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 


COWEXTIOX  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meetino. 

Jan.  16-19.— Enstt'rn  New  York,  at  .-Vlbany,  N.  V. 

TUOM.  I'iyrce,  Prea,,  Westbury,  N.  V. 

Jan.  30,  31.-N.E.O..N.Pa.&  W.  N.Y..  at  Franklin,  Pa. 
C.  H.  Coun.  Sec,  Now  Lyme,  Ohio. 

May  4.— Susquehanna  County,  at  Montrose.  Pa. 

II.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

tF"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Bd. 


VefAinfi;  Kces  in   ^Vinter,  etc. — 

Rev.  Stephen  Koese,  Maiden  Rock.  Wis.,  on 
Jan.  7, 1889,  writes  : 

The  weather  continues  very  fair  for  Jan- 
uary, with  no  fnist  and  no  snow,  and  the 
bees  still  out  on  the  summer  stands.  They 
have  a  Hight  almost  every  few  days.  X  was 
called  upon  to  take  the  honey  Irom  3  colo- 
nies of  bees,  for  a  friend  four  miles  from 
here,and  as  I  dreaded  to  kill  the  industrious 
insects,  1  shook  them  all  off  from  the  combs 
the  best  1  could,  and  as  they  were  weak 
colonies,  1  put  them  all  in  one  box,  and 
took  them  home.  1  placed  them  in  a  hive 
with  empty  frames,  as  1  had  no  frames 
filled,  and  the  weatlier  being  so  mild,  1  have 
been  teedins;  them  about  8  or  10  pounds  of 
honey  the  last  tlirep  days.  They  are  outside 
alone  ;  but  I  do  not  I  liink  much  nf  unsealed 
honey  for  bees  to  winter  on.  Would  you 
advise  placini?  the  -'Good"  candy  over  the 
frames  ;  or  furnish  them  with  suaar  sjrup  ? 
Bees  in  this  locality  are  as  yet  doiinj  well, 
and  we  hope  for  a  good  season  this  year. 

[Candy  over  the  frames  will  probably  be 
best  now,  but  you  must  not  disturb  the  bees 
to  put  it  there,  except  during  a  warm  spell, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  day.— Er>.] 


:UiI<l  "^Veallier.— Henry  Alley,  Wen- 
ham,  Mass.,  on  Jan.  3,  18S9,  writes  : 

We  have  no  more  winter  weather;  here 
now  than  we  have  had  since  Nov.  1.  The 
bees  are  flying  nearly  every  day. 


Riirying  Ilecs  to  Winter.— John 
Broadhead,  Chats  worth,  Ills.,  on  Jan.  1, 
1889,  says  : 

I  have  30  colonies  of  bees  buried  in  the 
gr'iunil.  Tnev  are  in  good  condition  with 
plenty  of  lionev.  Fifteen  colonies  are  pure 
Italians.  I  will  try  to  report  in  the  spring, 
telling  how  they  winter,  and  describing  my 
method  of  burying  tliem. 


Itee-llives    and  Rlieuniatism.— 

T.  C.  Whiting,  Athens,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  2G, 
1888,  writes  : 

My  bees  had  a  Christmas  frolic,  and  were 
out  in  full  force.  The  mercury  was  at  •'J2' 
in  the  atternoon.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
name  of  the  hive  I  use.  The  man  X  got  it 
of  has  no  name  for  it,  only  "  bee-hive  ;"  and 
I  suppose  anything  with  bees  in  it  would  he 
called  a  "bee-hive."  The  hive  is  16'.; 
inches  long  inside,  13  inches  wide,  and  Vi 
inches  deep,  and  is  made  of  boards  13  inches 
wide.  It  has  8  movable  frames.  I  asked  a 
neighbor  who  keeps  about  .50  colonies,  and  I 
did  not  find  out,  although  he  uses  a  good 


many  of  tliem.  I  do  not  expect  to  keep  bees 
a  great  while  longer,  but  it  suits  me  first 
rate,  if  I  could  only  see.  My  eye-sight  is 
too  poor,  and  I  am  getting  too  old.  1  have 
had  bees  two  years  ;  started  with  one  col- 
ony, and  I  now  have  7,  which  were  pretty 
lively  yesterday.  1  keep  bees  to  cure  the 
rheumatism,  and  1  am  freer  from  it  now 
than  1  have  been  for  the  last  two  years.  I 
have  got  so  that  I  do  not  mind  a  sting,  un- 
less I  get  too  man:*  in  one  place.  They  do 
not  swell  as  they  did  last  year.  I  have  read 
that  beestings  are  good  for  the  rheu- 
matism. I  would  not  like  to  say  that  it  has 
helped  me,  for  I  do  not  know  for  a  fact.  I 
have  been  subject  to  that  complaint  for  .50 
years.  Sometimes  I  was  pretty  bad  with  it; 
you  would  have  thought  so  if  you  had  seen 
me  when  1  was  drawn  into  a  heap  about  2 
feet  long. 

[The  hive  is  evidently  a  mongrel,  taking 
no  regular  size  of  frame.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  make  hives  not  using  a  regular  sized 
frame.  It  is  undesirable  for  use,  because  it 
often  requires  frames,  sections  and  supers 
of  irregular  sizes  to  be  made  especially  for 
it  ;  and  is  a  nuisance  when  bees  are  bought 
or  sold.— Kd.I 


Ciplier  X«?les:ram.—  E.  Strong,  of 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  on  Jan.  3,  1889,  writes  : 

Report :  Comb  honey,  0.  Extracted 
honey,  0.  Temperature,  44».  Hones  for 
another  year  in  the  nineties.  Fed,  0. 
Enough  to  winter  on  the  summer  stands. 


Honey  from  Fire-lrVeed,  etc.— H. 

E.  Harrison,  Covert,  Mich.,  on  Jan.  8, 1889, 
says: 

I  wintered  3  colonies  last  winter,  in- 
creased them  to  5  during  the  past  season, 
and  harvested  4.50  pounds  of  tire-weed  honey 
after  Sept.  1.  Tiie  honey  was  nice  and 
white,  and  sold  as  well  as  basswood  or 
white  clover  honey,  there  being  no  differ- 
ence except  in  ihn  taste,  which  is  strong. 
The  drouth  of  1887  nearly  killed  the  white 
clover,  and  the  basswood  being  scarce  here, 
it  did  not  afford  much  honey.  I  did  not  get 
any. 


Crood  Honey  Oop.  —  Mr.  Adolpb 
Wuerzer,  Helvetia,  W.  Va.,  on  Dec.  31, 1888, 
writes  : 

My  location  is  not  a  bad  one  for  bee-cul- 
ture. We  have  hard  maples,  linden,  poplar, 
black  gum,  round  wood,  the  clovers  and 
berries  ;  and  my  honey  crop  in  1886  was  an 
avprage  of  38  pounds  to  the  colony.  In 
1887  it  was  39  pounds,  and  in  1888  it  was  44 
pounds.  I  read  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
N.YL  with  nuicb  pleasure,  and  anxiously 
look  for  its  arrival.  I  have  45  colonies  of 
bees  in  good  condition,  in  winter  quarters. 


Mild  Winter— Japanese  Buck- 
■»vl>eat.— n.  L.  Rouse,  Ionia,  Iowa,  on 
Jan.  5, 1889,  writes  : 

If  a  warm,  dry  fall  and  a  mild  winter  are 
favorable  condilious  for  the  successful  win- 
tering of  bees,  then  surely  beekeepers  in 
this  locality  ouijht  to  meet  with  but  slight 
losses  this  winter.  No  snow  fell  until  the 
night  after  Christmas,  when  it  came  down 
very  plentifully,  so  that  it  was  a  foot  deep 
on  the  level.  The  ground  is  not  frozen 
very  hard,  and  as  it  is  well  covered  with  a 
blanket  of  snow,  what  clover  survived  the 
drouth  will  he  well  protected.  Our  honey 
crop  for  1880  all  hinges  upon  the  coming 
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spring.  It  we  get  plenty  of  spring  rains,  I 
think  that  the  clover  will  be  a  fair  crop.  If 
not,  the  old  story  of  ISST  and  1888  will  be 
repeated.  1  sowed  one  peek  of  Japanese 
buckwheat  last  spring, from  which  I  received 
nine  bushels  of  seed.  It  was  sown  on  about 
35  square  rods  of  ground.  I  had  three- 
fourths  of  au  acre  sown  with  the  common 
variety,  from  which  I  harvested  only  12 
bushels.  All  who  see  the  Japanese  variety, 
want  some  (or  seed.  I  intend  to  sow  that 
exclusively  another  year.  I  think  that  it  is 
the  buckwheat. 


■test   Prospects   in    15   Years.— 

Messrs.  Bray  &  Seacord,  Warthan,  Fresno 
Co.,  Calif.,  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  write  : 

The  pro.'pecls  are  good  for  a  large  yield 
of  honey  for  the  season  of  1889.  Vegetation 
of  all  kinds  is  making  a  rank  growth— in  an 
experience  of  1.5  years,  we  have  never  seen 
such  a  good  prospect  as  the  present.  There 
has  been  no  frost  of  any  consequence, 
simply  a  splendid  open  winter,  with  an 
abundance  of  warm  rains  for  all  agricul- 
tural purposes  ;  in  fact,  it  is  more  like  late 
spring  and  summer  weather.  When  it  is 
not  raining,  one  can  do  all  out-door  work 
minus  a  coat,  or  any  superfluous  clothing. 
Just  imagine  the  middle  of  winter,  with 
your  April  and  May  climate  in  California, 
and  you  will  then  understand  the  situation. 
We  wish  the  American  Bee  Journal  a 
happy  and  prosperous  year,  with  a  large 
flow  of  (milk  and)  honey. 


rairly  Oood  Honey  Crop.— F.  M. 

Merritt,  Andrew,  Iowa,  on  Dec.  24,  1888, 
writes : 

The  honey  crop  of  1888  has  been  fairly 
good  in  this  part  of  Iowa.  I  commenced 
the  season  with  8  colonies,  and  increased 
them  to  21.  Three  of  the  8  colonies  were 
very  weak,  and  required  feeding  until  the 
latter  part  of  May,  when  all  the  colonies 
built  up  rapidly  on  apple-bloom  and  dande- 
lion, of  which  there  are  acres  covered  with 
this  beautiful  yellow-flowered  plant.  The 
white  clover  did  fairly  well,  and  I  secured 
about  100  pounds  of  honey  from  it,  in  the 
extracted  form.  1  got  about  900  pounds 
from  the  fall  flowers,  such  as  golden-rod, 
wild  aster  and  heart'sease.  I  have  se- 
cured 1,000  pounds  of  honey,  about  one-half 
of  it  extracted,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
comb.  All  the  colonies  are  in  winter  quar- 
ters, and  seem  to  be  doing  nicely. 


Cellar  <or  Tl'interingf  Bees.— J. 
H.  Bingham,  Lee,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  31,  1SS8, 
writes : 

I  had  35  colonies  of  Italians  and  hybrids 
last  spring,  which  1  increased  to  4.5,  by  nat- 
ural swarming,  and  took  otf  .35  pounds  of 
comb  honey  per  colony,  with  the  brood- 
frames  still  well  filled.  I  have  made  a  bee- 
cellar  this  fall.  It  is  12  feet  wide,  20  feet 
long,  and  7  feet  high.  It  is  built  in  a  hill- 
side, with  joist  over  the  top,  and  plank, 
with  2  feet  of  sawdust  on  the  plank,  and  a 
good  roof  over  the  top.  I  have  45  colonies 
in  the  cellar,  and  the  temperature  is  at  43°. 
The  hill  is  sandy.  There  is  a  ventilator  4 
inches  square  in  the  top  of  the  cellar,  but 
the  cellar  is  damp,  but  not  enough  for  water 
to  stand  on  the  hives.  Will  the  bees  winter 
well  in  this  cellar  ? 

[Bees  ought  to  winter  well  in  a  cellar 
made  as  described  above,  but  they  cannot 
always  be  depended  on  tor  safety.  Losses 
have  and  will  occur  sometimes,  no  matter 
how  wintered.  Springing  is  the  most  danger- 
ous, and  causes  more  loss,  usually,  than  any 
kind  of  winter  management.— Ed.] 


^Vintering-   in    a.    Bee-Honse. — 

Samuel  Snow,  Faj'etteville,  N.  T.,  on  Jan. 
5, 1889,  says  : 

The  old  year,  1888,  has  passed  on  to  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  "  has  beens,"  and 
the  new  year,  1889,  has  quietly  stepped  into 
its  place.  While  the  record  of  1888  has  not 
been  what  some  of  us  would  wish,  yet  it  is 
not  a  bad  one,  by  any  means.  Let  us  re- 
member it  with  gratitude,  and  with  the 
Almighty's  permission,  start  1889  with  re 
newed  energy,  under  more  favorable  aus- 
pices, and  do  more  and  better  work.  I  com- 
menced the  spring  of  1888  with  65  colonies, 
increased  them  to  some  over  100,  and  took 
over  3,000  pounds  of  nice  comb  honey,  and 
100  pounds  of  extracted.  My  bees  are  in  a 
bee-house  (made  so  that  they  occupy  it 
during  the  summer  and  winter)  ;  in  which 
they  are  now  tucked  away  in  forest  leaves. 
They  had  a  nice  flight  yesterday,  and  im- 
proved the  opportunity. 


Xlie  Past  Season's  Results E. 

F.  Meeker,  Duncan,  Ills.,  on  Dec.  28, 1888, 
says : 

I  commenced  the  past  season  with  .50  col- 
onies of  bees,  and  I  have  at  present  109 
colonies.  I  took  a  trifle  over  2,000  pounds 
of  honey. 


but  I  did  not  succeed  very  well,  for  swarm 
they  would,  and  swarm  they  did.  So  I  con- 
cluded that  if  they  would  swarm,  I  would 
put  two  and  three  after-swarms  together, 
which  seemed  to  do  very  well,  and  I  had 
strong  colonies  soou  ready  for  the  sections, 
which  gathered  the  most  of  my  honey.  My 
black  bees  did  not  amount  to  much,  but  the 
Italians  and  hybrids  are  the  bees  for  this 
part  of  the  country.  I  introduced  one  queen 
in  July,  which  I  am  well  pleased  with.  I 
shall  try  some  more,  if  everything  is  favor- 
able. I  put  33  colonies  into  the  cellar,  and 
left  2  on  the  summer  stands  to  experiment 
with.  The  winter  has  been  very  nice  so 
far,  with  the  temperature  at  62°  in  the  shade. 
The  bees  on  the  summer  stands  had  a  good 
flight  on  Dec.  23.  Since  Jan.  1,  the  tem- 
perature has  been  from  38°  to  40°  above  zero. 


Killed  I>y  Accident.  —  Mr.  Fred  J. 
Mudgett,  of  Meredith,  N.  H.,  writes  thus 
concerning  the  death  of  his  brother : 

My  dear  brother,  Raymond  L.  Mudgett, 
was  shot  and  killed  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  his  gun  while  hunting  on  Oct.  .3. 
It  is  a  terrible  blow  to  me  ;  he  was  my  only 
brother,  a  promising  young  man,  18  years 
of  age,  and  it  seems  hard  to  have  our  loved 
ones  cut  down  in  such  a  terrible  way.  How 
many  there  are  in  this  broad  land  of  ours 
that  have  been  called  upon  to  pass  through 
just  such  sad  scenes. 


Fed  tlie  Bees  for  'Winter.- C.  W. 

Bradish,  Houseville,  N.  T.,  on  Jan.  1, 1889, 
says: 

The  past  was  the  poorest  season  for  bees 
that  I  ever  saw.  I  had  75  colonies  on  June 
1,  and  90  in  the  fall,  and  took  about  400 
pounds  of  comb  honey.  I  had  to  feed  two 
barrels  of  eranulated  sugar  made  into 
syrup,  and  500  pounds  of  extracted  honey, 
to  winter  them.  Those  who  have  not  fed 
their  bees,  will  lose  all  this  winter. 


My  Experience  -vritli  Bees.— W. 
A.  Shafnit,  Brighton,  Iowa,  on  Jan.  4, 1889, 
writes : 

I  started  with  1  colony  of  bees,  which  I 
found  when  mowing  weeds  along  a  hedge 
fence  on  July  4,  IS83,  and  put  into  a  box.  I 
then  had  bees,  but  I  did  not  have  any 
honey  the  first  two  years.  I  concluded  that 
I  did  not  want  them  unless  we  could  have 
honey,  so  I  adopted  the  8  frame  Langstroth 
hive,  and  commenced  to  read  and  experi- 
ment, and  killed  some  bees,  by  my  ignor- 
ance, as  some  say.  The  third  year  1  ob- 
tained 80  pounds  per  colony,  of  comb  honey. 
The  fourth  year  the  yield  was  only  about  25 
pounds  per  colony,  b^ing  a  very  dry  year, 
and  the  bees  did  nothing.  They  went  into 
winter  quarters  very  light,  and  I  had  a 
heavy  loss  in  the  spring,  as  the  season  was 
backward  and  cold.  The  fifth  year  the  bees 
did  tolerably  well,  averaging  about  50 
pounds  per  colony,  spring  count.  My  great- 
est trouble  is,  that  they  swarm  too  much.  I 
have  been  working  the  past  season  by  the 
Heddon  method  of  preventing  after-swarms, 


Poor   Season   l^ast   Year. — Jacob 

Copeland,  Allendale,  Ills.,  on   Jan.  7, 1889, 
says : 

The  last  year  was  a  poor  one  for  bees  and 
honey  in  "this  neck  of  woods."  From  55 
colonies  I  obtained  about  5.50  pounds  of 
honey,  or  an  average  of  10  pounds  per  col- 
ony of  nice  comb  honey  in  one-pound  sec- 
tions. One  young  colony  and  one  old  one 
gave  me  50  pounds  each,  and  the  yield  was 
from  that  all  the  way  down  to  less  than 
nothing.  I  suppressed  the  increase— which, 
by  the  way,  was  not  hard  to  do— so  that  I 
have  only  about  60  colonies  now. 


Bark    Honey,    etc. — I.    S.    Herron, 

Marshfield,  0.,  on  Dec.  31,  1888,  says  : 

I  have  my  47  colonies  ot  bees  stowed  in 
the  cellar,  and  they  appearto  be  doing  well. 
Last  year  there  was  not  much  ot  a  honey 
season  here.  I  started  in  the  spring  with  27 
colonies,  increased  them  to  .52,  and  nave  lost 
5  colonies  through  queenlessness ;  being 
late  swarms  they  did  not  store  suflicient 
honey  to  last  them  even  until  winter,  and  I 
neglected  them.  I  took  about  400  pounds  of 
comb  honey,  mostly  in  2pound  sections. 
All  the  honey  gathered  in  this  county  was 
dark  in  color,  being  mostly  gathered  from 
poplar,  raspberry  and  blackberry.  There 
was  no  clover  honey. 


Very  91ild  Winter,  etc.— Jas.  A. 
Matney,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  Jan.  7,  1889, 
writes : 

1  like  to  read  the  experience  of  bee-keep- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  printed 
in  the  American  Bee  Journal.  Bees  in 
this  section  of  Missouri  were  not  profitable 
the  past  year.  1  had  13  colonies  last  spring, 
and  have  only  the  same  number  now,  and  1 
had  very  little  honey  from  them  the  past 
season.  If  my  bees  winter  all  right,  I  shall 
be  able  to  start  next  spring  where  I  was  last 
spring.  We  have  had  a  very  mild  winter  so 
far.    Bees  were  flying  last  week. 


<jSoo<1  Results  tlie  Past  Season. 

— S.  E.  Daggett,  Conrad  Grove,  Iowa,  on 
Dec.  25,  1888,  wrote  : 

On  Dec.  1, 1887, 1  p\it  6  colonies  of  Italian 
bees  into  the  cellar,  and  took  them  out  the 
first  ot  last  April  in  good  condition.  I  in- 
creased them  to  18  colonies,  and  obtained 
.500  pounds  ot  very  nice  comb  honey,  which 
1  am  disposing  of  at  20  cents  per  pound. 
These  results  were  obtained  by  close  atten- 
tion. My  bees  are  in  the  cellar,  with 
plenty  of  stores  for  winter.  I  am  a  be- 
ginner, but  I  have  learned  to  love  the  bees, 
and  we  get  along  nicely  together  ;  thanks 
to  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  its 
useful  instruction. 


THE?    JSMERICKlSi    BEE    JOURlHSILr. 
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.lloldy  Conibm,  eH-.— R.  P.  Blades, 
C'armi,  Ills.,  on  Jan.  3, 1889,  writes  : 

I  had  one  colony  that  gave  me  1.56  pounds 
of  comb  honey  the  past  season.  I  had  17 
colonies  ill  all,  and  put  them  into  the  cellar 
on  Nov.  2.5.  I  put  them  all  on  the  summer 
stands  to-day  to  give  them  a  flight,  and 
found,  on  examination,  that  the  combs  were 
nearly  all  moldy.  The  bees  appear  to  be 
ill  Rood  condition.  1  would  like  to  know 
what  to  do,  or  whether  moldy  combs  will 
hurt  the  bee.s.  The  brood-frames  are  full  of 
honey.  I  use  the  Simplicity  hive  with  10 
tranies.  1  learned  in  uniting  bees  after 
sundown,  that  they  will  not  sting.  It  ap- 
pears that  at  that  time  they  have  no  guard 
out  to  watch  for  robbers,  and  so  they  let 
them  come  in  peaceably.  However,  I  give 
them  a  putf  or  two  of  smoke  in  the  hive. 
My  bees  did  well  the  past  season. 

[The  molding  will  do  no  harm.  Let  the 
bees  take  care  of  that.— Ed.] 


Fall  Crop  of  Honey.— Wm.  Hill,  of 
Prophetstown,  Ills.,  on  Dee.  31, 1SS8,  says  : 

On  Dec.  12,  1887,  I  put  41  colonies  into  the 
cellar,  and  leit  4  on  the  summer  stands.  1 
took  them  out  of  the  cellar  the  last  of 
March,  1888,  and  lost  4  colonies  by  spring 
dwindling.  My  bees  had, one  good  day's 
work  on  willow  ;  I  had  put  a  good  colony 
on  scales,  and  it  put  in  8J^  pounds  of  willow 
h,>ney.  It  was  cold  and  rainy  through 
fruit-bloom,  and  tlie  bees  did  nothing. 
White  clover  and  basswood  bloomed,  and 
the  bees  got  just  enough  to  keep  up  breed- 
ing. The  last  of  August  they  commenced 
to  work  on  heart's-ease  and  other  fall 
flowers.  I  secured  about  1,700  pounds  of 
the  nicest  fall  honey  that  I  ever  had,  one- 
half  being  extracted,  and  the  rest  comb.  I 
put  in  the  cellar  on  Nov.  37,  45  colonies  in 
good  condition,  and  left  8  on  the  summer 
stands.    They  appear  to  be  doing  well. 


Keaiitif  III  YVeatlier— Qniet  Bees 

—Joshua  Bull,  Seymour,  Wis.,  on  Dec.  31, 
1888,  writes  : 

We  have  had  most  beautiful  weather  here 
all  the  past  fall.  "  Indian  summer  "  con- 
tinued clear  up  to  Christmas  Dav.  We  did 
not  have  any  bad  storms  until  Dec.  26,  and 
then  Old  Winter  came  howling  In,  and 
brought  us  about  8  or  10  inches  of  snow. 
On  the  morning  of  Dec.  28,  the  mprcury,  for 
the  first  time  this  season,  went  down  to 
8'  below  zero  ;  but  it  was  thawing  again  on 
Dec.  .30,  and  it  is  very  mild  to-day.  My  bees 
are  resting  very  quietly,  both  tliose  out-of- 
doors  and  those  iu  the  cellar. 


Producing:    Extracted    Honey, 

etc.— C.  W.  Dow,  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  Jan.  8, 
1889,  writes : 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Index  fcr  the  last  volume 
of  the  Amehican  Bee  Journal.  I  have 
got  it  bound  already,  and  it  makes  a  very 
valuable  book. 

1  read  somewhere  in  the  American  Bee 
JoLHNAL,  of  a  correspondent  who  prac- 
ticed giving  his  bees  hall-depth  wide  frames 
to  be  filled  with  comb,  and  then  used  for  ex- 
tracting. The  idea  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
good  one,  and  just  before  the  white  clover 
bloomed,  I  arranged  cases  for  four  hives, 
with  seven  shallow  frames  in  each,  and 
filled  with  comb.  The  result  more  than 
pleased  me,  for  I  secured  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  white  clover  honey  that  I 
have  had  In  the  20  years  that  I  have  kept 
bees.  The  bees  filled  the  frames  solidly 
full  of  comb  2  inches  thick.  I  extracted  it 
before  the   honey   was   sealed  over,  and  1 


found  that  it  was  heavier,  and  better  ripened 
than  any  1  ever  had  before.  I  also  saved 
the  troulile  of  uneajiping.  I  like  the  plan 
so  well  that  I  sliall  try  it  on  all  of  my  hives 
next  season.  Why  has  it  always  be^  the 
custom  to  produce  extracted  honey  in  the 
same  depth  of  comb  that  brood  is  reared  in, 
when  the  bees  always  store  their  surplus 
honey  in  combs  2  inches  thick,  when  they 
have  their  own  way  ? 


Kxliibiling:  Itees,  etc. — Mr.  Noah 
Cleinmoiis,  Rock  Bluffs,  Nebr.,  on  Jan.  3, 
18S9,  says : 

I  have  13  colonies  of  bees  that  I  got  from 
the  woods  in  November,  without  any  honey 
or  comb,  and  they  are  doing  well  in  the 
basement  of  my  house.  I  feed  them  syrup 
and  ground  oats,  and  they  eat  like  chickens. 
1  intend  to  take  my  bees  and  travel  from 
fair  to  fair  next  fall. 


"  Wliat  of  llie  l^iRlit  ?"— Eugene 
Secor,  Forest  City,  Iowa,  on  Jan.  9,  1889, 
writes  thus  : 

On  Oct.  19  I  besan  taking  my  bees  into 
the  cellar,  and  finished  Nov.  9.  If  I  hail 
foreseen  the  winter,  very  likely  I  should 
have  left  them  on  the  summer  stands  for  a 
month  ;  for  the  weather  has  been  very  mild 
up  to  this  time.  Bees  could  have  flown 
almost  every  day  fill  Christmas,  and  many 
days  since.  It  has  been  impossible  to  keep 
the  temperature  of  my  cellar  down  to  the 
approved  figure.  It  has  ranged  from  48°  to 
.53°  all  the  time.  Notwithstanding  this  fact 
the  bees  have  been  remarkably  quiet.  After 
a  confinement  of  nearly  three  m<mths,  there 
are  but  few  dead  bees  on  the  cellar  floor.  I 
have  not  examined  them  closely,  but  they 
appear  to  be  all  right. 


Itees  did  ^Vell. — A.  C.  Loomis,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  on  Jan.  7,  1889,  says  : 

My  bees  did  pretty  well  last  year.  I  com- 
menced in  the  spring  with  8  colonies,  in- 
creased them  to  14,  and  obtained  537  pounds 
of  comb  honey.  They  swarmed  a  great 
deal,  and  sometimes  1  put  as  many  as  3 
swarms  into  one  hive.  Two  large  swarms 
went  to  the  woods. 


<)iood  Proxpeots  for  ]\ext  Sea^ion 

—Joseph  L.  Flint,  Marion,  Iowa,  on  Jan.  7, 
1889,  writes  : 

I  commenced  bee-keeping  on  June  8,  1888, 
by  purchasing  one  colony  of  Italian  bees. 
On  June  22  1  bought  one  colony  of  black 
bees,  and  they  supplied  themselves  with  an 
abundance  of  winter  stores,  but  gave  me  no 
increase  or  surplus.  The  Italians  swarmed 
on  July  4,  14  and  19,  and  stored  S  pounds  of 
surplus  honey.  I  hive  the  first  swarm  on  10 
frames  full  of  comb  foundation,  and  it  filled 
the  hive,  and  gave  uie  223.2  pounds  of  sur- 
plus honey  in  sections.  Swarm  No.  3  had  9 
frames  with  3  iucli  starters,  and  it  filled  the 
hive,  but  produced  no  surplus.  Swarm  No. 
3  went  to  the  woods.  The  honey  was  mostly 
basswood,  buckwheat  and  white  clover. 
Bees  did  not  work  on  red  clover  or  golden- 
rod.  The  prospect  for  an  excellent  crop  of 
white  clover  is  good  for  next  year. 


Xhe  Xinie  for  Reading-  has  come, 
with  the  long  winter  evenings.  We  have  a 
large  stock  of  bee-books,  and  would  like  to 
fill  orders  for  them.  To  read  and  post  up  is 
the  way  to  succeed  in  any  pursuit— in  none 
is  it  more  important  than  in  bee-keeping. 
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AI.FREW   H.  NEYVIflAIV, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER. 
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li  If  on  I.,ive  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  oiu-  list. 

€iive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

Mr.  lYliller's  Book,  "  A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Aslekican  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  one  year— we  send  both  for  11.50. 

If  yon  I^ose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

I^e«-  ^Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 

numbers  for  1SS8  and  1889  for  81.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4J<x4)^  and  53^x5J^. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

Preser»-e  Your  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BIJVUER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal, 

Please  -wi-ite  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  wTiting  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  {a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  320 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  8  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  O  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  forgetting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  SI. 00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  prcniiuni. 

Apiary  Resister.— All  who  intend  to 

be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiary, 

should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 

begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) f]  00 

"    100  colonies  (320  pages) 125 

'•    200  colonies  (420  pages)  150 
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ConTeDtion  IVotices. 


jy  There  will  be  a  meetinK  of  the  Susquehanna 
County  Bee-Keepers'  Association  at  the  Court  House 
in  Montrose,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  May  4, 1889,  at  loa.ni. 
H.  M.  Sbelkt,  Sec. 


ttl^  The  Eastern  New  Vork  Bee-Keeners' Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  ne.\t  meetinK  in  conjunction  with 
the  t'armers'  Institute  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  at 
Albany,  «.  V.,  on  Jan.  16  to  19.  ItWG. 

Thos.  Pierce,  Pres. 


tS^  The  Northeastern  Ohio.  Northern  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Western  New  York  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  tenth  annual  convention  in  the 
City  Hall  at  Kranklin,  Pa.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day. Jan.  3(.t  and  31,  18h;:I.  Good  lK)tel  accommoda- 
tions have  been  secured  at  one  dollar  per  day. 

C.  H.  COON,  Sec. 


Honey  and  Bees'wax  Market. 


MILWAUKKB. 

HONET.— We  quote  :  Fancy  white  i-lbs.,  I7@18c.; 
2-lbB..  150I6C.  Good  dark  1-lbs.,  ISSilOc:  2-lb8.,  14® 
lie;  fair  l-lbs.,  I:;(5il4c.  Bxtracted,  white,  in  kegs 
and  i^-barrelB,  8^'®9C. :  amber  in  same,  7».<j@8c.;  in 
pails  and  tin,  white.  9'.^/«.l0c. ;  in  barrels  and  i.Q-bar- 
rels.  dark.  5V6@fic.  Market  dull.  The  very  best  sells 
slowly,  and  "inferior  qualities  are  neglected  very 
much.  Damaged,  broken  and  leaky  comb  honey  not 
wanted. 

BKB8WAX.-22®23C.  _, 

Jan.  10.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONBY.—We  quote  extracted  at  5'&8c.  per  lb. 
Best  white  comb  honey,  12®16c.  Demand  slew, 
with  a  smaller  snpiily  than  ever  at  this  season  for 
the  past  io  vears. 

UKMBWAJt.— Demand  is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  for 
good  to  choice  veilow.  on  arrival. 
Jan.  9.    C.  P.  MDTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  At. 


Please  to   get   your    Weisriibor, 

who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  Amekican 
Bee  JouitNAL.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  can  a£Eord  to  do  without  it. 

A.  Modern  Bee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  200  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  $1.00.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

Send  Us  tlie  I^anics  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 

Clover  Seeds.— We  are  selling  AUike 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices  :  $8.00 
per  bushel;  83.3.5  per  peck ;  35  cents  per  lb. 
White  Clover  Seed  :  $10.00  per  bushel;  $3.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  Melilot  or  Sweet 
Ckrver  Seed:  $6.00  per  bushel  ;  $1.75  per 
peck:  30  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight. 

Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  40  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 

■We  Supply  Chapman  Honey-Plant 
SEEI>  at  the  following  prices :  One 
ounce,  40  cents  ;  4  ounces,  $1 ;  K  pound, 
$1.75  ;  1  pound,  $3.  One  pound  of  seed  is 
sufficient  for  half  an  acre,  if  properly 
thinned  out  and  re-set. 

Alfalfa  Clover.— For  cultivation  of 
this  honey-plant,  see  page  245,  of  1888.— 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb.,  32c. ;  per  peck,  $3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  $5.50  ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  $10.00. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

International   Bee-Convention. 

—The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Convention  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  35  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 


KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— White  1-lbs.,  16@17c.;  fall.  I4®I5c.;  Cal- 
fornia  l-ltas.  Ifi@17c.;  white  2-lbs.,  12®15c.  Extrac- 
ted, white  California,  7@8c. 

BEESVVAX 20c 

Jan.  7.     CiiJCMONS.  CLOON  &  CO.,  cor  4th  fcWalnut. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Choice  l-pounds.  15®16c. ;  dark  1-lbs. 
12c.:  2-lbs.,  14c.:  dark,  lie.  White  extracted  in  60- 
Ib.  cans.  8c.:  amber,  7c.:  in  barrels  and  kegs,  5®8c. 
Demand  good,  prices  steady,  and  stock  large. 

BEESWAX.— None  in  market. 
Jan.  4.  HAMBLIN  &  BKAKSS,  514  Walnut  St. 

DENVER. 

HONBY.— White,  in  1-lb.  sections,  15®16o.  Ex- 
tracted, 9®10C. 

BEB8WAX.-20C. 
Jan.  1.  J.  M.  CLAKK  &  CO.,  1409  Fifteenth  8t. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— We  quote  ;  Fancy  white  1-lbs.,  14@15c.; 
2-lbs-,  120  Fair  white  l-lbs.,  14@l5c.:  'i-lbs.,  lOto  lie. 
Buckwheat  Mbs  ,  lii®llo.;  2-lbs..  9®lllc.  Extrac- 
ted, white.  7V^@8c.;  dark  buckwheat.  6@614c.  which 
is  in  good  demand.  Market  dull,  except  for  extrac- 
ted buckwheat:  for  all  other  kinds  it  is  quiet,  owing 
to  unseasonable  weather,  we  believe. 

HlLDKE'l'U  BKOB.  &  SKGBLKBN, 
Jan.  10.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONBY.—We  quote  :  Bxtracted.  white,  ea  cents; 
amber,  GC.  Comb,  white  1-1  bs.,  13®14c.i  2-lbs., 13c.: 
amber.  10@llc.  Demand  is  of  a .iobbiog  nature,  and 
arrivals  are  small. 

BEESWAX.— lH@20c. 
Jan.  8.  8CHACHT  &  LBMCKE.  122-124  DarlB  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  White  clover  1-lbs..  18®19c.; 
2-lbB.,  16®l7c.  Good  dark  1-lbs.,  15(«!i6c.;  'J-lbs.  13® 
14c.  Buckwheat  l-lbs.,  14@15c.:  2-lb8..  12®l2Hc.— 
Extracted,  7@9c..  depending  upon  quality  and  style 
of  package.  Receipts  increasing,  but  demand  still 
limited.  Stock  is  not  selling  as  freely  this  season  as 
a  year  ago. 

BBB8WAX.-22C. 
Nov.  13.  B.  T.  FISH  St,  CO.,  189  8.  Water  St, 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.- It  is  selling  fairly  well  at  18c.  for  best 
1-lbs.;  very  fancy  lots  have  sold  at  20c.  Dark  and 
yellow  comb  sells  slowly  at  13@16c.  Extracted,  7* 
9c.,  according  to  quality  and  style  of  package.  The 
stock  of  best  comb  honey  is  light. 

SBRSWAX,— 220.  K.  A.  BURNETT, 

Nov.  22.  181  South  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— White  1-lb.  sections,  r2®i2!^c.:  2-lbs., 
12®14c.:  amber,  8@l(lc.  Extracted,  white.  t5^®6Mc.: 
light  amber.  6c. :  amber  and  candied.  5^i®5Mic.  For 
comb  honey  the  demand  is  light ;  for  extracted  it  is 
good,  and  market  firm. 

BBBSWA_X.— Dull  at  18(a22c. 
Nov.  15.  O.  B.  8MITU  &  CO.,  423  Frout  St. 

DETROIT. 

HONBY.— Best  white  1-lbs..  lG®18c.  Supply  is  not 
large,  but  equal  to  the  demand. 

BE  KS  WAJt.-22®i3c. 
Dec.  12.  M.U.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

BOSTON 
HONEY.— We  quote  :  Best  white  clover  l-pounds, 
17@18c.:  best2.1bs..  16«  I7o.    Extracted.  H09c.     The 
sales  are  good,  and  indications  are  that  all  the  honey 
in  the  country  will  he  sold  by  Feb.  1. 
Dec.  27.      BLAKK  &  KIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— We  quote:  Extracted  in  barrels.  5@6c. 
according  to  quality:!  n  cans,  7<§*8c.  Comb,  12^^®l5c. 
Prices  llrmer  on  account  of  scarcity,  though  the 
demand  is  not  great. 

BEB8WA_X.— 21C.  for  orlme. 
Oct.  17.  D.  G.  T  (JTT  &  CO.,  Commercial-St. 


CXiUBBirVCi  I^ISX. 

■We  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 

for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 

or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  JL.ASX 

column.     The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 

in  the  first  column.     One  year's  subscription 

for  the  American  Bee  Joiunal  must  be  sent 

with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  of  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00. . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine 1  50 —  1  40 

Bee-Keepere' Guide 150....  140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 —  140 

The  Apiculturist 1  73 1  65 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00. . . .  1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer... 1  40 130 

5  00 

200 
175 
150 
2  00 
2  10 
2  20 
130 
1  40 
150 
1.30 
175 
125 
125 


The  8  above-named  papers 5  65. . 

and  Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25 — 

Bees  and  Honey  ( N  ewman) ...  2  00 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  60 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth) ...  3  00 

Hoot's  A  BCof  Bee-Culture.. 2  25 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 

Western  World  Guide 1  50 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50.. 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50. . . . 

Weekly  Inter-Oeean 2  00. . . . 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 1  50 — 

History  of  National  Society. .1  50 — 


Do  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Red  Isabels  for  Pails.— We  have 
three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 
for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 
honey.  Price,  $1  for  a  hundred,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 
on  them.  Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 
each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 
address  on  less  than  100.  Larger  quantities 
according  to  size,  as  follows : 


Size  A. 

250  Labels $1.50 

500  Labels 2  00 

1,000  Labels 3.00 


Size  B.  Size  C. 

$2.00  $2.25 
3.00  3.50 
4.00       5.00 


;«-  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

Photograplis  oi  Bee-Keepers.— 

The  "medley  "gotten  up  by  E.  O.  Tuttle, 
containmg  the  faces  of  120  representative 
apiarists,  and  a  printed  sketch  of  each  one, 
will  be  sent  with  the  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year  for  $1.75;  or  we  will  present  it  free,  by 
mail,  to  any  one,  for  a  club  of  three  subscri- 
bers and  »3.00. 

Siinniins'  I^on-Swarminsf  Sys- 
tcmi,  and  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  one  year,  for  $1.25.  The  subscription 
to  the  Bee  Journal  may  begin  anew  at 
any  time. 


Ifonr  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 


gttluertiscmcuts. 
BEESWAX  WANfED. 

Bees'wax.— We  will  pay  30  cents  per 

pound,  ill  Cash,  for  Yellow  Beeswax,  deliv- 
ered here  ;  or  33  cts.  per  lb.  in  exchange 
for  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

I[^~  To  avoid  mistakes,  the  name  of  the 
shipper  should  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  G.  NEWIOAN  ic  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  8t.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


THU  SMERicarf  mmm  jciwripcsil,. 
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EDITOR. 


VoinV.   Jan.  26, 18 


No,  4. 


Rise,  for  the  day  is  passing, 

And  you  lie  dreaming  on  ; 
The  others  have  bucliled  their  armor, 

And  forth  to  the  fight  are  gone. 
A  place  in  the  ranks  awaits  you  ; 

Each  man  has  some  part  to  play  ; 
The  past  and  the  future  are  nothing 

In  face  of  the  stern  to-day. 


Our  Review-  of  the  new  book,  "  Lang- 
stroth  Revised,"  is  crowded  out  of  this 
issue.  It  will  appear  as  soon  as  we  can  find 
room  for  it. 


Tiie  Bee  Hive  for  January  comes  out 
with  a  colored  heading,  minus  its  cover, 
and  the  price  lowered  to  35  cents  a  year.  It 
contains  12  pages,  is  published  monthly, 
and  is  a  spicy  little  periodical.  It  will  be 
clubbed  with  the  American  Bee  Joubnal 
for  $1.20  per  annum. 


]>r.  A.  B.  Mason  is  at  work  for  the 
good  of  apiculture.  He  has  already  delivered 
two  addresses  this  winter,  and  is  now  booked 
for  another  at  a  Farmers'  Institute,  60  miles 
south  of  Toledo,  O.  He  is  also  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Tri-County  Institute  for 
another  address  at  Adrian,  Mich.  The 
Doctor  is  a  pleasant  speaker,  and  can  in- 
terest almost  any  audience. 


Profesi^ional  Bee-Men. — Judge  W. 
H.  Andrews,  McKlnney,  Texas,  on  Jan.  10, 
1889,  desires  to  correct  his  letter  as  it  ap- 
peared on  page  12,  so  as  to  read  thus : 
"Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  bees  in 
North  America,  kept  by  professionals  and 
their  neighbors,  are  just  mongrels."  Several 
words  were  omitted  by  the  writer,  Inad- 
vertently. 


I%ot  a  I^ate  Sprine:.— According  to 
the  following  from  A.  W.  Greeley,  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  the  Weather  Department  ap- 
parently does  not  believe  that  the  present 
mild  weather  indicates  a  late  winter  and 
cold  spring.    He  says : 

The  significance  of  the  unusual  weather 
conditions  for  the  past  seven  months  can  be 
explained  only  with  reference  to  the  abnor- 
mal distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure 
over  the  northern  hemispheres.  Under  the 
doctrine  of  averages  we  could  reasonably 
look  for  an  open,  mild  winter,  since  the  late 
spring  and  summer  was  cooler  than  usual, 
and  to  counterbalance  the  deficiency  of 
temperature  in  the  spring  and  summer  there 
should  bean  excess  in  the  winter  just  now 
occurring.  This,  however,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  responsible  for  future  prophecies, 
since  the  scientific  use  of  average  can  only 
refer  to  very  long  periods,  and  cannot  safely 
be  referred  to  in  special  short  periods,  such 
as  six  months  or  a  year,  in  case  of  tempera- 
ture and  rainfall.  My  personal  opinion  is 
that  no  one  has  reasonable  grounds  for  pre- 
dicting a  late  spring,  on  the  simple  basis  of 
the  present  winter  being  so  far  mild  and 
open. 


"»VeIl  Satisfied.— S.  J.  Church  &  Son, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  when  sending  the  dues 
for  the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Union,  make 
the  following  remarks  : 

My  vote  is  for  the  same  officers  for  the 
National  Bee-Keepers'  Union  who  have 
served  so  well  since  the  Union  has  existed. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  manage- 
ment and  the  effective  work  of  the  Union. 
I  think  the  General  Manager  should  be  paid 
a  liberal  salary  for  services  rendered,  for  the 
labor  and  care  are  too  much  for  the  mere 
honor  ot  the  office. 

That  is  natural  and  right,  but  the  Union 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  pay  a  salary,  until 
the  expenses  of  the  suits  on  hand  are  pro- 
vided for.  The  present  Manager  never  ex- 
pects a  salary,  but  his  successor  may  do  so, 
and  it  would  be  right  and  proper  to  pay  for 
such  services— provided  the  money  neces- 
sary to  pay  it,  is  forthcoming. 

But,  alas,  with  a  membership  of  only 
hundreds  where  it  should  be  thousands, 
there  is  no  chance  to  do  anything  like  the 
work  which  the  Union  is  capable  of  doing 
for  the  pursuit  of  apiculture.  It  ought  to 
have  25,000  members,  at  least. 


Did  Ton  Ever  Xliinlc  of  the  magni- 
tude of  our  Query  Department  ?  Up  to  the 
end  of  last  year  we  had  published  600 
Queries,  beginning  the  year  1889  with  No. 
601.  Ten  thousand  replies  (in  round  num- 
bers) have  been  given  to  the  six  hundred 
questions  therein  propounded.  In  no  other 
way  could  the  opinions  of  so  many  apiarists 
have  been  obtained  on  the  topics  presented 
for  solution.  This  Department  presents  en- 
joyable reading  matter,  not  only  for  those 
who  ask  the  questions,  but  also  for  those 
who  reply,  as  well  as  the  general  reader. 


»r.  XinWer,  of  New  Philadelphia.  O., 
wrote  us  on  Jan.  18, 1889,  as  follows  :  "  The 
weather  so  far  has  been  remarkably  pleas- 
ant and  mild.  The  bees,  both  in  the  cellar 
and  out-of-doors,  are  wintering  finely." 


**^*^«^*^'-r^V^^  — ■'  —  -  —  -- fia 

Mild  IVinler  tVeatiier  seems  to 
have  prevailed  over  a  large  part  of  the 
world.  The  metropolitan  daily  papers  re- 
port that  the  Londoners  have  bitterly  com- 
plained of  their  Christmas— saying  that  they 
"gathered  to  their  dinner  in  a  thunder- 
storm, and  walked  home  through  mud  and 
slush." 

Inmanyof  thebayson  the  coast  of  Noi^ 
way,  the  water  has  been  found  to  be  frozen 
at  the  bottom  long  before  It  froze  at  the  top 
—the  weather  being  so  mild. 

We  are  also  informed  that  apple  men  In 
the  lake  counties  and  other  sections  of  New 
York  State  are  being  subjected  to  no  little 
worry  through  the  mild  weather,  which  has 
caused  fruit  to  rot.  About  half  a  million 
barrels  of  apples,  according  to  persons  who 
claim  to  know,  are  stored  in  the  Empire 
State,  and  half  of  these,  it  Is  feared,  will  go 
to  loss. 

So  it  seems  that  bee-keepers  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  have  cause  to  complain  be- 
cause of  the  unseasonableness  of  the 
weather.  They  have  suffered  two  or  three 
years  of  failure  of  the  honey  crop  because 
of  bad  spring  weather.  Now  it  may  be 
their  turn  to  rejoice  while  others  are  mourn- 
ing. Nature  gets  even  with  us  all  in  a  life- 
time. 


*-"•  O.  Perrine,  who  boasted  at  the 
bee-convention  at  New  Orleans,  that  he  was 
"  the  boss  adulterator  of  the  world,"  now 
lives  at  Riverside,  Calif.,  where  he  owns  an 
orange-grove.  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  called  there 
while  on  his  trip  to  California,  and  found 
him  as  usual  in  great  prosperity. 


Much  More  Food  than  usual  has 
been  consumed  by  the  bees  during  the  mild 
weather  for  the  past  two  months.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  they  are  well  supplied 
with  food,  or  starvation  may  be  the  result. 


Mr.  A.  S.  Uoodricli,  WorthingtOD, 
0.,  has  lost  his  wife,  and  when  her  lifeless 
body  was  lying  in  itscasket.it  was  expected 
that  he  would  also  pass  to  the  other  shore. 
After  five  weeks  of  languishing  he  is  re- 
covering. The  Bee  Journ.4.1.  extends 
sympathy  and  condolence  to  a  bereaved  and 
sick  brother. 


Abuse  is  Xot  Argr«n>ent.— It  does 
not  require  much  intellect  in  order  to  be 
abusive.  No  sensible  person  will  throw 
much  mud  when  rocks  are  at  hand.  When 
an  individual  stoops  to  use  epithets  in  a 
discussion,  that  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  nothing  better  is  available.  "  If  you 
have  no  case,  abuse  the  opposing  attorney," 
is  the  motto  of  pettifoggers,the  world  over. 


"  Wliat  a  Beautitiil  Winter  (says 
Mr.  John  Haskins,  of  Empire  Prairie,  Mo.) 
we  ,are  having.  It  is  warm  most  of  the 
time,  like  spring.  On  Jan.  3,  the  bees  were 
cleaning  the  dead  bees  out  of  the  hives.  I 
hope  they  will  winter  finely." 
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Honey  as  a  ♦'••re  for  Oiphtlieria 

—As  this  disease  is  now  very  prevalent,  and 
all  sorts  of  cures,  Including  the  mopping 
and  caustic  process,  are  offered  by  well- 
meaning  persons,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
state  an  instance  where  honey  has  been  re- 
ported to  have  saved  a  man's  life,  when 
given  up  by  his  physician,  and  not  being 
able  to  swallow  even  water  for  tliree  days. 
The  case  is  thus  stated  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  : 

Some  time  ago  diphtheria  became  epi- 
demic in  Warrenton,  N.  C,  when  I  was 
paying  a  visit.  Of  course  it  was  my  luck  to 
fall  an  early  victim  to  that  dread  disease.  I 
was  stopping  at  Dr.  Brownlow's  Hotel,  and 
as  soon  as  taken  sick  I  sent  for  Dr.  Howard, 
who  afterward  gained  a  celebrity  in  Balti- 
more. He  attended  to  me  in  the  usual  way, 
but  I  continued  to  grow  worse,  until  at  last 
he  advised  me  to  send  for  my  friends,  say- 
ing it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  call  again. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Mrs.  Brownlow  to 
come  to  my  room  every  day  after  the  Doc- 
tor took  his  departure  and  ask  what  he  said. 
This  particular  morning  when  Mrs.  Brown- 
low  was  told  what  Dr.  Howard  had  said, 
she  seemed  surprised,  and  remarked : 

"  You  are  as  good  as  two  dead  men  yet, 
and  it  you  will  do  what  a  woman  advises,  I 
have  no   doubt  but  what  you   will   pull 

Drowning  men  are  apt  to  catch  at  straws, 
and  in  my  serious  extremity,  I  accepted  the 
ladv's  offer  with  thanks.  She  left  my  room, 
and  in  about  half  an  hour  returned,  holding 
a  quart  pitcher  in  her  hands.  Mrs.  Brown- 
low  approached  my  bed  saying : 
"Take  a  swallow."  ^   ^ 

I  did  as  requested,  and,  great  heavens, 
what  a  feeling  1  experienced.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  there  were  four  hundred  knives  m 
mv  throat,  and  every  one  of  them  did  its 
share  of  cutting.  My  case  was  not  only  a 
bad  but  a  very  dangerous  one,  and  while 
the  draught  was  doing  its  work,  1  turned 
black  in  the  face  from  choking.  At  last  the 
matter  came  up.    1  drew  a  long  breath  and 

^^''ydif feel  better?"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow. 

I  confessed  that  I  did,  and  was  ugly 
enough  to  say  that  Dr.  Howard  could  not 
attend  to  a  yellow  dog  of  mine.  In  course 
of  time  I  recovered,  and  when  able  to  get 
out,  called  on  the  Doctor  to  Pay  my  bill.  It 
my  specter  had  stalked  into  that  office,  or  if 
anvthing  else  horrible  had  happened.  Dr. 
Howard  could  not  have  been  more  surprised 
than  he  was  at  seeing  me  alive,  though  very 
weak.  He  asked  what  saved  me,  and  1  an- 
swered, Mrs.  Brownlow,  who,  in  my  opin- 
ion, was  a  better  physician  than  he. 

Mrs.  Brownlow's  remedy  was  simple,  and 
one  that  is  in  nearly  every  house.  Make  a 
quart  of  red  pepper  tea,  and  after  strain  ng, 
add  a  tablespoontui  of  common  salt.  Then 
sxvceten  with  honey  to  suit  the  palate,  and 
gargle  as  often  as  possible,  always  keep  ng 
Vhe  tea  before  the  fire,  so  as  to  have  it  luke- 
warm. The  pepper  and  salt  are  the  knives 
that  do  the  cutting,  and  the  honey  heals  the 
wounds.  In  extreme  cases  one  dose  of  oil 
will  help  much  at  first. 


"Can  Kees  Hear?"— Why  have 
they  voice  if  not  for  communication  ?  Why 
does  the  queen  pipe  in  a  peculiar  tone  as 
she  leaves  the  hive  at  swarming  time,  un- 
less to  notify  the  bees  of  her  departure  and 
locality  ? 

Once  wishing  to  get  a  bee  for  microscopic 
examination,  a  vial  was  procured,  and  a 
visit  made  to  the  cellar  where  the  bees  were 
being  wintered.  At  the  appearance  of  the 
light,  several  sleepy-looking  individuals 
came  crawling  out  of  the  hive  ;  the  vial  was 
placed  over  one  of  them  ;  no  sooner  did  he 
find  himself  a  prisoner  than  he  sent  forth  a 
shrill  cry  of  distress.  Instantly  dozens  of 
fellows  not  at  all  sleepy  rushed  out,  causing 
the  intruder  to  make  a  hasty  and  undigni- 
fied retreat. 

That  bees  are  indififerent  to  some  noises, 
and  apparently  sensitive  to  others,  is  evi- 
dent. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
hear,  but  that  their  hearing  is  limited  to 
tones  in  certain  keys.  The  human  ear  is 
limited  in  its  capacity  ;  we  do  not  know 
how  much  of  the  finer  music  of  nature  is 
lost  to  us,  as  the  coarser  sounds  are  to  bees. 
Probably  the  seeming  effectiveness  of  the 
tin-pan  and  dinner-bell  in  bringing  to  us  a 
swarm  of  these  domesticated  creatures,  con- 
sists in  our  presence  and  evident  interest  in 
their  movements.— ^fVeio  York  Tribune. 


Xwo  Mistalces  of  the  typo  occur  in 
Dr.  Tinker's  essay.  On  page  26,  second 
column  and  second  paragraph,  the  word 
"not"  should  have  been  inserted  between 
the  words  "  spaced  "  and  "  more."  On  page 
27,  and  next  to  the  last  paragraph,  the  words 
"section  supers"  should  have  been  "ex- 
tracting supers." 


Xlie  Honey  Instinct.— Mrs.  L.  Har- 
rison makes  these  observations  1b  last 
week's  Prairie  Farmer  on  the  above  sub- 
ject.   She  asks  : 

How  do  bees  know  when  there  is  honey 
in  the  flowers  ?  Is  it  by  instinct,  or  are 
they  firs^rate  smellers  ?  Do  gay  colors 
attract  them  ? 

During  any  warm  day,  if  I  melt  wax,  and 
have  the  door  or  window  open,  the  room 
will  soon  be  alive  with  bees,  and  they  will 
even  try  to  get  down  the  chimney.  Dear 
me !  let  the  wax  run  over  and  burn,  and 
there  will  be  a  bee  convention  in  short  call ; 
or  melt  honey,  and  drop  some  on  the  stove. 
Is  this  instinct,  or  do  they  smell  ? 

1  have  a  plum-tree  ont  there  in  the  garden 
that  never  fails  to  produce  a  magnificent 
crop  of  blossoms,  and  is  fragrant.  Some- 
times I  am  tempted  to  put  honey  on  the 
blossoms  to  induce  the  bees  to  roam  over 
them,  but  they  know  the  flowers  are  no 
good,  and  will  not  produce  plums,  and 
there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do.  They  can- 
not afford  to  spend  their  time  enjoying  the 
sweet  fragrance,  and  hovering  over  the 
delicate  white  bloom,  for  pleasure  only  ; 
they  want  profit. 

If  gay  colors  attract  bees,  then  they  ought 
to  hold  high  carnival  over  a  red  clover  field, 
for  they  could  find  both  bright  colors  and 
fragrance.  They  are  not  like  Oscar  Wilde, 
for  they  pass  great  Russian  sun-flowers  that 
are  over  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  hover  over 
a  flower  so  tiny  as  to  be  almost  impercepti- 
ble. The  great  bright  peonies  of  our  grand- 
mothers' day,  and  bleeding-hearts  of  our 
own  time,  are  passed  by  for  the  modest 
white  clover. 


Fumisatin;;;  Combs.— The  method 
which  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  described  in  the 
American  Bee  Joubnal  a  few  months 
ago,  is  as  follows  : 

The  powdered  sulphur  was  put  in  an  iron 
kettle  holding  about  a  gallon.  A  common 
kettle  holding  three  or  four  gallons  was 
partly  filled  with  ashes,  and  in  this  the 
smaller  kettle  containing  the  sulphur  was 
placed,  and  over  all  a  tin  cover  that  did  not 
fit  closely.  I  suppose  this  cover  allowed 
plenty  of  air  to  keep  up  combustion,  but 
made  it  burn  slower  than  if  entirely  un- 
covered. Previous  to  covering,  a  lighted 
match  was  laid  on  the  sulphur,  and  that 
was  all  the  attention  it  received  except  the 
watching,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have 
burned  just  the  same  if  I  had  been  a  mile 
away. 

The  above  will  answer  several  questions 
which  have  lately  come  to  hand. 


Mrs.  J.  Hilton  tells,  in  Gleanings,  of 
her  trip  to  California,  and  of  the  Russell 
Brothers'  7  tons  of  honey.  Orange  is  three 
miles  from  Santa  Ana,  and  why  not  call  on 
E.  Gallup  and  others  while  she  was  so  near? 
Our  season  here  was  not  considered  first- 
class,  yet  I  will  report  some  of  the  yields  in 
this  vicinity.  Mr.  Fox  had  15  tons;  Mr. 
Miller,  15  tons  ;  Mr.  Joplin,  12  tons  ;  Mr. 
Odlin,  18  tons  ;  and  the  Hot  Springs  Apiary, 
20  tons.  It  sold  immediately  at  SlOO  per 
ton,  or  5  cents  per  pound  wholesale.  It  is 
now  worth  6}.<  to  7  cents  wholesale.  I  be- 
lieve these  bee-keepers  above  named  had 
from  300  to  270  colonies  to  the  apiary.  How 
does  that  compare  with  your  Eastern  api- 
aries ?  Of  course,  we  do  not  use  any  har- 
ness, or  have  any  trouble  about  our  bee- 
cellars,  etc.— E.  Gallup. 


Who  of  our  readers  do  not  dislike  to 
take  the  time  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
when  every  moment  is  so  valuable,  to  put 
sections  together,  paint  and  repair  hives, 
etc.  ?  All  this  is  work  that  certainly  should 
be  done  now,  during  the  cold  and  stormy 
weather.  Think,  too,  what  a  pleasure  it 
will  be  to  feel  that  all  is  in  readiness  for 
swarms,  let  them  come  as  early  as  they 
will.  A  golden  motto  for  any  bee-keeper 
is,  have  everything  ready  early,  and  get  all 
in  readiness  when  it  can  be  done  with  the 
least  outlay  of  valuable  time.— Indiana 
Farmer. 


Franl£  l,eMUe*s  Sunday  Magpa- 
zine  for  February  contains  several  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  finely  illustrated 
articles  which  attract  attention.  In  these 
days  of  Shakespeare  controversy,  Mr. 
Archer's  "  What  is  Known  About  Shakes- 
peare," with  its  many  faithful  pictures,  will 
prove  especially  valuable.  There  are  the 
usual  installments  of  stories,  and  several 
beautiful  poems,  together  with  a  number  of 
copies  of  famous  paintings,  which  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  this  magazine. 


A  Father  can  give  his  young  son  no 
better  present  than  a  year's  reading  of  the 
Scientific  American.  Its  contents  will 
lead  the  young  mind  in  the  path  of  thought, 
and  if  he  treads  there  a  while,  he  will  forget 
frivolities,  and  be  of  some  account,  and  if  he 
has  an  inventive  or  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  this  paper  will  afford  him  more  en- 
tertainment, as  well  as  useful  information, 
than  he  can  obtain  elsewhere.  Price,  $3.00 
a  year,  weekly. 
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Xlie  Uloatcd  lluiubl«-ltee. 


Raise  the  pickens  for  the  chickens, 

Raise  the  baby  on  joiir  knee, 
But  never  raise  a  rumpus 

Witli  a  bloated  bumblebee. 

Don't  you  slieht  him,  don't  you  fight  him. 

Even  on  your  own  domain  ; 
If  you  do  it  you  will  rue  it 

When  you  wrestle  with  the  pain. 

Don't  you  boss  him,  don't  you  cross  him 
When  the  (lowers  are  in  bloom  ; 

If  you  meet  him  try  to  greet  him 
With  respect  and  lots  of  room. 


OUERIES  f  ReFLIES. 


Burnings  Out  Iloney-Kcgs  when 
Tliey  are  made. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  607 — -Is  it  necessary  to  burn  out 
honey-kecs  by  the  cooper,  when  making 
them  ?— Michigan. 

No. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

I  do  not  know. — Eugene  Secor. 

I  think  not. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  see  no  reason  why  thej'  should  be. 
— Will  M.  Barnum. 

No,  not  to  burn  them  out. — H.  D. 
Cutting. 

I  think  that  it  is  not  necessary,  only 
convenient. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

Not  being  a  cooper,!  cannot  answer. 
— James  Heddon. 

Thi.s  question  can  be  more  correctly 
answered  by  the  cooper. — J.  P.  H. 
Brown. 

I  do  not  know  enough  about  keg- 
making.  That  is  a  question  for  coop- 
ers to  answer. — ^C.  C.  Miller. 

No.  You  apt  to  transmit  a  coloring 
to  the  honey. — J.  M.  Hambaugh.. 

I  find  it  to  be  Ijetter,  especially  when 
soft  wood  is  used. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

No  ;  and  it  should  not  be  done  un- 
less they  are  to  be  waxed  or  paraf- 
fined before  being  used. — A.  B.  Mason. 

Honey-kegs  should  never  be  charred, 
as  the  motes  of  coal  will  spoil  the  ap- 
jM-arance    of    the    honey. — Dadant  & 

No  ;  only  to  make  the  staves  more 
'•  jiliable,"  so  as  to  make  the  kegs  per- 

filtly  tight.— C.   H.  UlBBERN. 

The  cooper  heats  the  staves  in  order 
to  bend  them  easily,  and  without 
breaking.  Tliat  much  burning  is 
necessary. — M.  Mahin. 

I  give  it  up.  A.sk  the  cooper.  If 
you  mean  because  of  flavoring  honey, 
it  would  depend  some  upon  the  wood. 
Generally,  no. — A.  J.  Cook. 


I  think  not.  It  is  well  and  advisable 
to  either  give  them  an  inside  coating 
of  wax  or  paralKne. — J.  E.  Pond. 

I  think  not.  Cooperage  is  burned 
or  heated,  so  that  the  staves  will  bend 
readily  to  form  tlic  "  bulge,"  and  close 
the  head  of  the  cask.  The  hoops  ma}' 
be  driven  closer,  and  the  joints  tighter, 
if  the  material  be  cold. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

No  ;  but  coopers  usually  put  fire  in 
the  vessel  when  forcing  the  joints,  to 
make  tight  work  of  it.  Many  years 
ago  I  made  tiglit  cooperage  with  or 
without  the  use  of  heat.  Kegs  or  bar- 
rels charred  on  the  inside  are  preferred 
by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
"  red  liquors,"  but  they  are  not  fit  for 
honej'.  The  charred  wood  does  no 
harm  to  the  honey,  except  that  it 
crumbles  and  mixes  with  the  honey, 
especially  at  the  sides  after  granula- 
tion.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

The  cooper  heats  the  staves  to  make 
them  pliable,  and  thereby  get  closer 
joints.  He  also  "chars"  the  wood 
when  making  them  for  some  kinds  of 
liquors,  but  such  are  not  fit  for  hone}', 
which  needs  neither  the  color  nor  the 
flavor  it  imparts. — The  Editor. 


Do  Bees   Store  IVater  in  the 
Combs  ? 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  608.— In  the  spring  water  is  often 
found  in  the  combfi — do  the  bees  store  it 
there,  or  is  It  a  condensation  ?— N. 

It  is  a  condensation. — J.  M.  Ham- 
baugh. 

It  is  a  condensation. — A.  B.  Mason. 
It  is  a  condensation.^M.  Mahin. 

I  never  saw  it  here  in  the  South. — 
P.  L.  Viallon. 

It  is  a  condensation. — Dadant  & 
Son. 

It  is  a  condensation. — James  Hed- 
don. 

It  is  probably  a  condensation. — C. 
C.  Miller. 

I  think  that  it  is  found  there  from 
both  causes. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

It  is  stored  Ijy  the  bees. — Will  M. 
Barnum. 

I  think  that  It  is  stored  there  by  the 
bees  from  condensation. — H.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 

It  may  result  from  condensation, 
but  more  frequently  from  leaky  hives. 
—  J.  P.  H.  Brown." 

It  may  be  there  from  either  cause, 
or  from  both  causes. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

I  think  that  it  conden.ses  there.  I 
have  never  seen  water  in  the  cells. — A. 
J.  Cook. 


I  have  never  seen  any  water  in  the 
cells  that  the  bees  did  not  bring. — 
Eugene  Secor. 

It  is  the  result  of  condensation,  or 
leaky  hive-covers.  Bees  do  not  store 
water,  pure  and  simple,  in  their 
combs. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

It  may  be  done  in  both  ways.  That 
the  bees  store  and  use  water  is  con- 
ceded l)y  most  bee-keepers. — G.  M. 
Doolittle. 

I  do  not  think  that  bees  store  water 
at  all  ;  but  when  found,  I  think  that  it 
is  the  result  of  condensation.  I  shall 
hold  to  the  above  opinion  until  ab  o- 
hite  proofs  to  the  contrary  are  given. 
—J.  E.  Pond. 

I  do  not  know.  The  bees  probably 
store  some  water  while  rearing  brood, 
for  a  "rainy  day." — C.  H.  Uibbern. 

Usually  it  is  a  condensation.  Some- 
times in  the  early  spring,  bees  carry 
water  on  a  pleasant  day  faster  than  it 
is  used.  This  may  be  a  wise  provision 
of  Nature,  or  a  wise  instinct  given  to 
the  bee,  to  provide  water  in  the  hive 
for  the  brood,  upon  days  too  cold  for 
storing  for  the  bees  to  leave  the  hive. 
— Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Water  is  necessary  for  bees  wlien 
rearing  brood,  for  diluting  the  honey, 
or  when  liquefying  it  after  being  gran- 
ulated. That  found  in  the  combs  may 
have  resulted  from  condensation,  the 
bees  may  have  placed  it  there  for 
future  use,  or  it  may  have  resulted 
from  leaky  hives — at  all  events  when 
there,  it  is  convenient  for  use  as  de- 
sired. The  Ijees  often  visit  pump- 
troughs,  and  are  eager  for  water, 
showing  that  it  is  a  necessity  for  them, 
and  when  found  in  tlie  combs  it  is  sug- 
gestive of  being  stored  tliere  by  the 
bees,  even  though  the  proof  is  wanting. 
— The  Editor. 


Convention  I%otices. 


ZW  There  wiU  be  a  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna 
County  Bee-Keepers'  Association  at  the  t:ourt  House 
in  Montrose,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  May  4,  ihmh,  at  to  a.m. 
H.  M.  Seelet,  Sec. 


fg'"  The  Northeastern  Michigan  Bee-Keepers'  A8- 
Bociation  willliolrl  its  annual  convention  tpn   Feb.  6, 
18«y,  at  the  Dayton  Hotel  in  Klint,  Mifli  .  iit  10  a.m. 
W.  Z.  UUTCUI.VSON,  Sec. 


t^"  The  nth  annual  session  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the  apiary 
of  W.  R.  Graham,  of  Greenville  Hunt  Co.,  Tex.,  on 
May  1  and  2,  its8!(.    AH  bee-keepers  are  invited 

G.  A.  WILSON,  Sec. 


Z^~  The  Northeastern  Ohio.  Northern  Pennf^ylva- 
nia  and  Western  New  York  Hee-Keepers"  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  tenth  annual  convention  in  the 
City  Hall  at  hranklin.  Pa.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day. .Ian.  ;iO  and  :il,  IHHSi.  Good  hotel  accoiumuda- 
tions  have  been  setmrcd  at  one  dollar  per  tlay. 

C.  H.  Coo.v.  .See. 


Xlie  I>al«»  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 
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SEASON  OF  1888. 

The  Hard  IWaplcs  as  Honey.Pro- 
ducers— Colors  and  Bees. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   G.    W.    DEMAREE. 


It  has  become  a  maxim  that,  it  does 
no  good  to  "  cry  over  spilled  milk." 
Methinks  if  bee-men  have  any  enemies, 
as  many  think  they  have,  they  have 
had  their  revenge — "  sweet  revenge  " 
— on  account  of  failure  of  the  bee- 
business  the  past  year. 

On  account  of  the  light  rainfall  dur- 
ing the  two  preceding  years,  I  was 
prepared  for  a  light  honey  crop  last 
spring,  and  I  was  not  deceived  in  my 
calculations.  Only  the  very  best  Ital- 
ian colonies  gathered  a  surplus  during 
the  early  honey  harvest.  I  would  not 
have  taken  more  than  enough  honey 
for  home  consumption,  if  I  had  not 
felt  "  honor  bound  "  to  fill  my  "  stand- 
ing orders."  As  it  was,  I  took  the 
lightest  crop  of  honey  in  all  my  pre- 
vious experience. 

After  the  short  early  flow  was  over, 
it  seemed  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
bee-forage  yielded  nectar,  and  the 
light  supply  of  stores  faded  away  to 
an  alarming  rate.  Then  came  on  the 
great  heated  spell  which  lasted  nearly 
four  weeks,  and  my  bees  dwindled 
badly  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat, 
but  by  the  use  of  shade-boards  not  a 
single  comb  melted  down. 

The  "fall  rains,"  as  we  bee-men 
call  them,  began  about  two  weeks 
ahead  of  the  usual  time,  and  I  felt  sure 
that  a  fall  harvest  would  be  gathered 
by  the  bees.  During  the  last  week  of 
August  a  "shower"  of  thin  nectar 
flowed  into  the  hives,  and  I  visited  the 
fields  to  find  out  the  source  from 
whence  it  came,  and  found  the  bees 
working  for  life  and  wealth  on  the  big, 
coarse  weed  known  among  farmers  as 
"  horse-weed." 

The  blossoms  of  this  weed  are  very 
imperfect  to  the  unaided  eye,  resemb- 
ling most  of  all  the  common  rag-weed. 
I  never  before  knew  bees  to  get  anj-- 
thing  but  a  little  pollen  from  this 
source.  The  flow  lasted  but  a  few 
days,  and  then  stopped  oS' short.  The 
thin  nectar  made  a  big  show,  and 
started  brood-rearing  rapidly,  and 
never  did  I  see  thin  nectar  disappear 
so  raijidly. 

Tlie  rainfall  was  regular  and  abun- 
dant through  SeiJtember  and  October, 
and  the  fall  bloom  exceeded  anything 
I  have  seen  in  this  locality  for  years  ; 
but  nothing  seemed  to  yield  neclar. 
The   weather   was   good,   bad  and    in- 
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different,  and  the  bees  fussed  over  an 
ocean  of  blossoms,  and  tried  to  rob 
everything  in  sight,  but  all  failed. 

I  could  not  give  up  the  "smart- 
weed  " — it  had  never  failed  before.  I 
waited  for  it  to  get  a  little  more  aged, 
and  waited  on  and  on  through  October 
and  into  November,  and  hoped  that 
the  first  frosts  might  squeeze  some 
nectar  out  of  it,  but  it  was  "  no  good." 
I  sometimes  was  tempted  to  lay  the 
blame  on  the  poor  bees,  until  I  found 
that  several  colonies  had  actually 
starved  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  bloom. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  being  a  mile 
away,  moved  oft",  and  left  his  bees  in 
my  care,  to  sell  them.  They  were 
mostly  black  bees,  and  I  failed  to  find 
a  buyer  for  them,  and  had  to  move 
them  to  my  bee-yard.  There  were  17 
colonies  of  them,  and  every  colony  of 
blacks  starved,  leaving  me  but  5  out 
of  the  17  alive,  and  these  were  nearly 
full-blooded  Italians  ;  and  yet  we  are 
told  that  black  bees  are  superior  comb- 
builders  ! 

I  spent  considerable  money  and 
much  valuable  time  several  years  ago 
to  free  my  breeding  field  of  all  black 
blood,  and  I  did  not  wholly  succeed, 
but  now  the  year  1888  has  finished 
the  job  for  me.  There  will  not  be  a 
black  drone  within  five  miles  of  my 
apiary  next  spring,  and  I  doubt  if  the 
stock  will  "  save  seed"  in  this  part  of 
Kentucky. 

Ilai-d'or  Siisai-  JVIaple. 

Mrs.  Chaddock  seems  to  be  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  tree  produces 
nectar.  In  fact  she  seems  to  decide 
that  it  does  not.  We  must  remember 
that  very  few  honey-producing  trees 
and  plants  keep  up  their  reputation 
in  all  localities,  in  so  great  a  country 
as  this. 

In  Kentuck}',  sugar  .maple  rarely 
ever  fails  to  jield  nectai'.  It  is  a  pro- 
fuse bloomer,  but  opens  its  flowers  so 
early  in  the  spring,  that  rains,  and 
otherwise  unfavorable  weather  is  likelj' 
to  be  in  the  waj-  of  the  bees. 

I  have  often  seen  a  shower  of  honey 
come  in  from  this  source,  and  have  en- 
joyed the  sight  of  my  bees  falling  like 
leaden  bullets  at  the  entrances  of  the 
hives.  The  bloom  is  very  short-lived, 
however,  and  the  flow  lasts  but  a  few 
days,  at  best. 

Flotver  Colors  and  Bees. 

By  the  way,  I  read  with  much  jileas- 
ure  Mrs.  Chaddock's  articles.  When 
she  does  come,  she  sails  in  among  the 
cooing  doves,  and  "  makes  the  feath- 
ers fly."  In  fact,  I  begin  to  fear  for 
my  "reputation"  as  the  "stinging 
hybrid,"  since  Dr.  Mason  has  "gone 
through"  "Observer"  in  the  Canadian 
Bcc  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Chaddock  has 
made  the  fur   lly  among  the  professors 


and  scientists,  on  the  discussion  of  the 
color  of  flowers  in  connection  with 
honej-gathering.  I  am  decidedly  with 
Mrs.  Chaddock,  and  dead  against  the 
l^rofessors  and  scientists. 

Laying  aside  all  romance,  and  all 
guesses,  I  have  found  by  actual  obser- 
vation, that  the  richl^'-colored  flowers, 
as  a  rule,  produce  very  little  nectar. 
Our  best  honey-yielding  flowers  are 
decidedly  viodesl  in  color  and  general 
appearance.  I  have  seen  bees  search- 
ing among  grass  and  weeds  for  tiny 
"bits  "of  Bowers  that  the  ordinary 
observer  would  pass  without  notice. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  have  not  ar- 
rived at  it  hastily,  bees  rely  upon  their 
instinct  and  industry  to  find  nectar, 
more  than  on  any  organs  of  sight  or 
smell  that  the\-  may  possess.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  color  of  the 
flowers  has  little  to  do  with  it. 

Christiansburg,  Ky. 


BEGINNING. 


A  Liady's  Expericnee  in  Keeping; 
Bees. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  MRS.  B.    J.  LIVINGSTON. 


Five  years  ago  a  swarm  of  bees  was 
placed  in  our  yard  under  a  huge  bass- 
wood  tree.  For  five  years  I  have 
groaned  over  them,  and  wislied  I  knew 
what  to  do  to  help  them  furnish  us 
with  honey.  But  all  I  knew  about 
bees  was,  that  they  could  sling. 

But  last  September  I  visited  a 
friend's  apiaiy — just  a  primitive  attair, 
and  thought  that  I  caught  a  ray  of 
light.  I  borrowed  her  volume  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  1887.  and 
have  found  them  more  fascinating 
than  a  novel. 

As  soon  as  I  returned  home,  I  sent 
for  an  Italian  queen,  and  made  mj' 
first  experiment  with  the  colony,  which 
seemed  very  weak  and  helpless.  It 
was  in  an  old  hive  of  the  Langstroth 
style.  I  smoked  the  bees  down,  with 
cobs  in  an  old  kettle,  burned  my  di'ess, 
and  found  that  my  hands  trembled  so 
that  I  could  hardly  control  them. 
However,  I  soon  discovered  how  help- 
less the  little  things  were  In  a  smoke, 
and  so  I  became  verj'  brave. 

I  found  about  four  quarts  of  moth 
litter  in  the  hive,  which  I  cleaned 
thoroughly,  the  bees  meanwhile  being 
emptied  on  a  sheet. 

The  new  queen  was  the  first  one  in 
the  hive  ;  then  the  stream  of  bees  be- 
gan to  flow  in,  and  I  fell  in  love  with 
them  then  and  there.  The  renovated 
hive,  with  the  old  frames  thoroughly 
ovei'hauled,  was  standing  on  one  end 
of  the  sheet,  and  myself  on  my  knees 
watching  intently  for  the  old  queen,  as 
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the  stream  of  bees  flowed  steadily  on. 
I  was  an  hour  finding  her — have  her 
now  in  alcohol,  as  I  intend  to  know 
the  next  queen  I  see  ! 

Providence  favored  the  ignorant,  for 
the  new  ([uccn  was  not  molested,  and 
in  a  little  over  a  month,  I  examined 
the  hive,  and  found  the  little,  soft, 
bright^banded  bees  thick  all  over  the 
centre  combs. 

The  weather  was  very  fine  here 
during  all  of  September  and  October, 
and  I  kept  feeding  them  honey — not 
knowing  that  that  was  the  way  to  start 
the  queen  to  laying.  I  have  besides 
m}-  pet  colony,  two  strong  ones  in 
boxes,  and  after  reading  a  month,  I 
sent  for  a  colony  of  pure  Italians.  The 
dealer  did  not  wedge  the  frames,  and 
I  found  the  bees  badlj'  crushed,  as 
they  came  some  200  miles  by  rail. 

The  weather  was  so  cool  that  I  could 
not  hunt  out  the  queen,  to  see  if  she 
was  safe,  and  I  suppose  that  I  cannot 
tell  until  spring.  If  she  is  all  i-ight,  I 
anticipate  a  pleasant  summer  with  my 
four  fine  colonies.  Thej"  are  in  the 
cellar,  and  seem  to  be  wintering  well, 
as  there  are  not  a  dozen  dead  bees  to 
be  found  yet.  I  also  anticipate  great 
pleasure,  as  well  as  profit,  from  read- 
ing the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Centre  Chain,  Minn.,  Jan.  7,  1889. 


FLIGHT  OF  BEES. 


An  Open  Winter — Marketing  the 
Honey  Crop. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BV    II.    J.    ROGERS. 


The  following  item  is  clipped  from 
the  Touth's  Companion,  bearing  the 
date  of  Jan.  3,  1889  : 

Travellino  Bees.— The  distances  trav- 
ersed by  bees  in  pursuit  of  honey  are  sur- 
g rising  to  a  per.son  unfamiliar  with  ttie 
abits  of  these  busy  workers. 

A  bee-keeper  one  morning  drenched  the 
backs  of  his  bees  with  flour,  as  they  were 
leaving  the  hives.  He  did  this  by  a  precon- 
certed arrangement  with  a  friend  wlio  had  a 
fine  clover  field  in  bloom  forty  miles  away. 

The  day  following  the  experiment,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  this  friend,  stating, 
"There  are  plenty  of  your  white-jacket 
bees  here  in  my  clover."  It  was  truly  a 
wonderful  instinct  that  sent  the  bees  so  far 
from  hoine  in  quest  of  honey. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  ques- 
tion has  at  last  been  settled.  It  has 
alwaj's  been  a  lasting  query  with  me, 
\iz  :  How  far  will  bees  fly  ?  In  my 
younger  days  I  hunted  bees  consider- 
ably, and,  at  the  same  time,  kept  a 
number  of  colonies  at  our  home,  and  I 
am  certain  that  we  never  caught  one 
of  our  bees  beyond  the  "two-mile 
limit." 

Trul}-,  this  is  a  progressive  age. 
What  will  astonish   us  next  ?    We  will 


soon    have    bees   that    will   cross   the 
Atlantic. 

A  Rcni»rl<»ble  Winter. 

In  some  i-espects  this  has  been  a 
very  remarkable  winter  in  this  locality, 
the  last  tliirty  days  being  more  like 
April  than  Deceiuber.  My  bees  have 
had  several  splendid  flights — ou  Dec. 
26,  and  Jan.  3  and  4,  more  especially. 
I  now  feel  confident  of  my  bees  win- 
tering well.  The  heavy  and  almost 
continuous  rains  have  saturated  tlie 
soil  most  completely,  and  clover  will, 
no  doubt,  yield  lots  of  nectar  next  sea- 
son. I  feel  much  encouraged,  es- 
pecially as  the  market  will  undoubtedly 
be  ready  for  our  crop  as  soon  as  it  is 
stored,  and  at  good  prices. 

I  am  wintering  76  colonies  on  the 
summer  stands,  and  one  in  the  cellar, 
a  3-frame  nucleus,  which  came  to  me 
last  September,  from  a  neighbor's,  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  away. 

I  take  great  comfort  in  reading  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  Wis  the  best. 
As  long  as  I  keep  bees,  and  can  raise 
a  dollar,  I  shall  continue  to  take  it. 

My  crop  of  honey  last  season  was 
very  nearly  2.400  pounds,  in  one- 
pound  sections.  Nearlj-  all  is  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  14  to  Ylh  cents 
per  pound.  I  have  shipped  to  Hildreth 
Bros.  &  Segelken,  and  T.  G.  Stroh- 
meyer  &  Co., with  satisfactory  results. 

Stannards  Cor.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1889. 

[The  item  from  the  Youtli's  Compan- 
ion is  too  ridiculous  for  anything.  The 
idea  of  bees  going  40  miles  to  pastur- 
age !  That  shows  what  foolishness  is 
"written  for  the  press"  by  the  pro- 
fessional scribblers !  —Ed.] 


READ  AND  THINK. 


Tlie  Valnable  Apieiiltural  Liiter. 
atiire  of  To-Day. 


Written  for  the  Alabama  State  Convention 

BY   J.    M.    JENKINS. 


The  science  of  apiculture  has  re- 
ceived the  earnest  consideration  of 
philosophers,  professors,  statesmen  and 
others,  men  of  every  station  and  call- 
ing in  life,  from  the  most  ancient 
periods  of  histoiy  to  the  present  day  ; 
and  there  have  been  thousands  of 
volumes  of  books  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  past  relating  to  ai)icul- 
ture.  But  as  the  practical,  movable- 
frame  hive  is  a  modern  invention  (only 
about  forty  years  old),  its  manipula- 
tion and  successful  use  for  honey-pro- 
duction, will  be  described  only  in  the 
publications  of  the  present  age.  For 
the  same  reason  these  books  cover  the 
whole  gi-ound    more    completely,  their 


authors  having,  in  addition  to  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  this  grand 
invention  to  aid  them  in  thiiir  research 
and  experiment.  There  are  several 
excellent  text^books  of  recent  date  and 
moderate  price,  before  the  public,  and 
no  one  attempting  to  keep  bees  can 
afl'ord  to  blunder  along  in  the  dark 
without  one  or  more  of  them. 

What  would  3'ou  think  of  a  young 
man,  who,  no  matter  how  lavishly  en- 
dowed Ijy  nature  with  brains  and  rea- 
son, should  start  out  without  study  or 
preparation,  to  make  a  physician  of 
himself  on  practice  and  experience 
alone  ?  That  is  precisely  what  a  great 
many  bee-keepers  (?)  do  !  If  he  lives 
long  enough,  and  the  stock  of  patients, 
or  bees,  or  of  medicine,  or  money  does 
not  become  exhausted,  he  may  in  time 
make  a  passable  doctor  or  bee-keeper. 
But,  my  friends,  what  a  long  life  he 
will  need  ?  No,  we  cannot  aftord  to 
start  at  the  bottom  and  set  at  naught 
what  has  required  thousands  of  earnest, 
thinking  men,  and  thousands  of  j-ears 
to  accomplish,  whether  in  medicine, 
apiculture,  or  other  problems  of  life. 

But  some  one  says,  "  I  don't  believe 
in  book-farming."  Very  likely  the 
same  person  scorns  the  idea  of  himself 
learning  from  books  about  bees.  He 
will  probably  intimate  tliat  what  he 
does  not  know  about  bees,  "ain't 
worth  knowing,  for  his  pap  and  grand- 
pap  before  him  all  kept  bees,"  (but  the 
worms  got  aiuongst  'em  a  few  years 
ago,  and  killed  'em  all  out.)  He  will 
also  inform  you  that  our  winters  are 
not  cold  enough  to  kill  the  worms,  and 
for  that  reason  the  South  is  not  a  good 
bee-countiy.  He  also  relates  wonder- 
ful stories  of  his  ability  to  charm  bees 
and  handle  th^i  as  so  many  flies,  but 
fails  usually  to  disclose  his  charming 
secret  to  your  charmed  senses. 

It  is  not  recommended  that  one  fol- 
low the  books  in  every  minute  detail, 
but  to  study  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice, and  experiments  of  others,  and 
modify  them  to  suit  your  own  case  ; 
considering  the  season,  your  climate, 
the  flora  of  your  vicinity,  your  market, 
etc.,  thereby  combining  theory  and 
practice. 

I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  a  man  may 
learn  more  about  bees  in  one  year  by 
careful  study  of  the  excellent  books 
available,  and  the  intelligent  applica- 
tion and  practice  of  his  studies,  than 
lie  would  in  twenty  years  without  read- 
ing, i-elying  upon  his  own  experience 
and  discoveries  for  information  and 
success. 

Life  is  too  short  to  l)e  wasted  in 
solving  mysteries  that  have  already 
been  solved,  and  in  making  discoveries 
tliat  were  given  to  the  worhl  through 
the  printing  press  long  ago.  Therefore 
let  us  make  a  "short  cut"  to  pro- 
ficiency in  bee-keeping  by  reading  the 
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best  bee-books  we  can  get,  and  the 
bee-papers  that  are  published,  and  at 
the  same  time  study  our  bees,  visit  our 
neighbor  bee-keepers,  attend  the  bee- 
meetings,  talk  bees  and  think. 
Wetumpka,  Ala. 


MANIPULATION 


In  the   Apiary  Duritiis^   the  Past 
Season. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    H.    BRiMLET. 


My  report  for  1888  is  not  verj' 
flattering.  The  first  part  was  very 
poor,  so  poor  that  a  number  of  colo- 
nies were  in  almost  a  stai'ving  condi- 
tion right  in  the  height  of  white  clover 
bloom. 

Bees  built  up  rather  slowly  early  in 
the  season,  but  flnallj'  they  became 
strong  and  commenced  swarming,  a 
portion  of  which  I  hived  on  the  old 
stands  in  contracted  brood-chambers, 
and  thereby  succeeded  in  getting  a 
few  crates  of  comb  honey.  At  the 
time  of  swarming  the  brood-nests  were 
almost  destitute  of  honey,  but  a  nice 
start  had  been  made  in  the  boxes,  and 
where  the  crates  were  removed  from 
the  old  stand  to  the  swarm,  and  none 
put  under  them,  they  were  fairly  fin- 
ished ;  those  that  were  raised,  and  an 
empty  one  put  under  them,  were  not 
so  well  finished,  and  but  a  very  little 
honey  was  put  into  the  new  one, 
though  the  foundation  was  nicely 
drawn,  leaving  them  in  good  shape  for 
the  fall  flow. 

The  crates  left  on  the  hives  of  the 
colonies  that  had  swarmed,  were 
cleaned  out  and  left  •"  as  drj'  as  a 
chip,"  and  the  honey  carried  below, 
where  it  was  badly  needed. 

The  colonies  from  which  the  crates 
were  taken,  and  hives  removed  to 
new  stand  after  swarming,  suft'ered 
severely — lots  of  brood  was  carried 
out. 

On  occasional  evenings  all  along  up 
to  Aug.  10,  the  contented  hum  of  the 
busy  workers  could  be  heard  ;  but 
oftener  there  was  the  "  growl  of  the 
opossum "  (or  the  moaning  of  the 
drones  for  mercy). 

Although  the  drones  were  being 
killed  oft' all  the  season,  brood-rearing 
was  kept  up  fairly  well  until  Aug.  15  ; 
from  then  until  the  last  was  the  most 
trj'ing  time  on  bees  that  I  ever  saw. 

September  1  found  the  colonies  rea- 
sonably strong  in  field  workers,  but 
lestitute  of  brood  or  hone)'.  About 
this  time  honey  began  to  come  in 
freely,  and  the  result  was  a  nice  sur- 
plus of  combs,  honey,  and  a  blocked 
brood-nest. 

The  queens  seemed  slow  to  la}-,  or 
the  eggs  were  destroyed,  and  after  the 


loss  of  the  old  bees  the  colonies  were 
mere  nuclei. 

[  thought  a  great  deal  of  uniting, 
but  I  could  not  get  the  full  consent  of 
my  mind  to  do  so.  I  had  superseded 
all  the  queens  that  I  wished  to  destroy, 
with  swarm-cell  queens. 

At  present  (Jan.  7)  I  have  48  colo- 
nies (or  nuclei)  packed  on  the  sum- 
mer stands,  with  a  great  plenty  of 
honey. 

The  fall  flow  of  honey,  to  the  north 
and  west  of  here,  was  better  and 
earlier  than  here — it  was  some  better 
only  3  miles  distant,  and  considerably 
so  15  and  20  miles  away.  On  the  south 
and  east  it  was  poorer,  which  I  think 
is  not  usually  the  case. 

Raleigh,  Ills. 


WINTERING  BEES. 


Successful  Winlering  of  Bees  in 
the  Cellar  and  Out-Doors. 


Written  for  the  New  York  Convention 

BY   R.    F.    HOLTEKMA.NN. 


This  subject  is  one  as  diflicult  as  it 
is  important — one  which  should  re- 
ceive careful  attention  and  experimen- 
tation by  bee-keepers. 

As  1  understand  the  subject,  it 
means  the  way  to  winter  our  bees  so 
as  to  consume  the  least  possible 
amount  of  stores,  and  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  vitality.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  briefly  enumerate  what 
maj'  effect  these  desirable  ends,  and  I 
shall  largely  leave  it  to  your  experi- 
ence, as  to  how  far  they  do  effect,  and 
how  far  these  conditions  are  under  our 
control. 

1.  Stores,  quality,  quantity,  position 
in  the  hive,  and  if  sealed  or  unsealed. 

2.  Temperature, its  variations.  Tliose 
variations  within  a  given  time,  and 
how  regulated. 

3.  Moisture  and  ventilation — their 
effects  at  different  seasons. 

4.  The  colonj- :  its  numerical 
strength,  age  of  bees  when  going  into 
winter  quarters,  their  remaiuing  vital- 
ity, and  the  strain  of  bees. 

5.  Pollen,  or  no  pollen,  in  the  hive. 

6.  The  time  of  putting  the  bees  into 
the  cellars,  or  putting  them  in  clamps. 

7.  The  time  to  commence  hi-ood- 
rearing,  and  the  time  to  take  the  bees 
out  of  winter  quarters. 

Proper  Stores  tov  IVinter. 

As  to  stores  :  In  our  climate  there 
is  perhaps  nothing  better  as  a  food 
than  syrup  made  from  the  best  granu- 
lated sugar,  and  yet  when  we  take  into 
consid(.'ration  the  increased  quantity 
of  hone}'  tlirown  upon  the  market,  the 
unjust  suspicion  it  gives  rise  to,  that 
bee-keepers  are  "  making  honej'  ;"  the 


additional  labor  to  the  bee-keeper,  the 
loss  in  weight  between  the  food  given 
and  amount  stored  in  the  combs,  and 
the  certainty  that  through  the  excite- 
ment the  bees  lose  in  vitality — experi- 
ence says  to  us,  "  Feed  sugar  syrup  no 
more !" 

I  cannot  say  if  buckwheat  and  other 
grades  of  honey  that  we  know  is  in- 
ferior,are  as  good  as  the  lighter  grades 
for  winter  stores,  or  not.  This  I  know, 
they  often  appear  to  be  as  good.  This 
is  a  point  which  might  be  investigated 
to  advantage.  Stores  should  doubt- 
less be  sealed  ;  yet  in  a  cellar  with  a 
temperature  tending  to  be  high,  this  is 
probably  not  essential.  The  centre  of 
the  cluster  sliould,  I  think,  not  have 
combs  of  honej',  but  the  combs  be  free 
for  the  bees  to  cluster  in,  the  full 
combs  being  towards  its  outside. 

Xeniperataire  iu  M^inter. 

As  to  temperature,  who  will  dare  to 
tell  us  the  best  temperature  at  which 
to  keep  a  cellar,  if  it  should  remain 
stationary  all  winter,  or  increase  or 
decrease  as  the  time  for  taking  bees 
out  approaches  ?  Who  will  tell  us  if 
a  rise  or  fall  of  the  temperature  within 
a  few  hours  is  injurious  ?  Who  will 
tell  us  this  with  certainty  ? 

I  know  that  bees  appear  to  winter 
well  with  a  temperature  ftom  45^  to 
50^,  and  with  very  gradual  changes  ; 
but  is  it  the  best  ?  So  many  theories 
have  been  advanced,  so  mauj-  satis- 
factory results  given  under  apparently 
opposite  conditions,  that  we  are  loth 
to  accept  any  of  them  as  definite,  and 
the  subject  must  be  carefully  investi- 
gated with  the  conditions  otherwise 
equal. 

moisture  and  Ventilation. 

Of  moisture  and  ventilation,  I  know 
nothing  definitely,  having  seen  bees 
appear  to  come  out  equally  well  with 
the  cellar  apparently  perfectly  dry,and 
with  everything  about  it  saturated  with 
moisture ;  with  sub-earth  ventilation 
and  without,  with  pro\'ision  for  venti- 
lation and  without.  We  must,  how- 
ever, remember  that  we  may  be  vei"y 
much  deceived  in  this  matter  ;  at  70° 
there  may,  to  the  ordinary  observer, 
be  no  inclication  of  moisture,  yet  the 
atmosphere  may  be  almost  saturated 
so  much  that  at  65=  everything  will 
become  covered  with  moisture. 

Again,  in  winter  the  great  difference 
between  the  outside  and  inside  tem- 
perature is  very  great  at  times,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  cold  air  frcnn  with- 
out is  very  great  upon  the  warmer 
atmosphere  within,  so  much  so  that  a 
greater  or  less  current  of  atmosphere 
must  be  constantly  passing  in  ;  and  I 
often  think  that  this  explains  why  bees 
so  often  become  very  restless  towards 
spring,  when   the    outside   and    inside 
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temperature  are  more  alike,  and  the 
ventilation  of  the  cellar  is  lessened. 
The  remedy,  of  course  is,  making  pro- 
vision to  allow  more  fresh  air  into  the 
cellar. 
A  Colony's  I^iinierical  Slrengftb. 

The  bees  tliemselves  as  to  numerical 
strength,  disposition  and  vitality,  have 
doubtless  much  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion. I  believe  that  a  colony  properly 
prepared  may  winter  well,  even  if  it  is 
not  what  we  call  an  average  colony. 
However,  much  depends  upon  the  re- 
maining vitality  of  the  bees,  if  the  col- 
ony has  become  queenless  early,  and 
they  are  old  bees  which  have  gone 
through  perhaps  months  of  anxiety  on 
account  of  their  queenless  condition, 
and  the  owner  sends  oft' at  the  eleventh 
hour  for  a  queen,  and  adds  to  the  ex- 
pense sufficient  food  for  winter.  I 
should  say  that  he  will  probably  be 
able  to  report  the  loss  of  this  colony 
by  spring,  at  least.  I  destroy  such  a 
colony,  and  until  I  have  more  light,  I 
recommend  others  so  to  do  ;  the  risk  is 
too  great. 

In  a  colony  long  queenless,  combs 
almost  filled  with  pollen  are  often 
found.  These  should  be  removed  in 
an)-  case.  I  abhor  an  abnormal  con- 
dition of  a  colony  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  as  being  liable  to 
unsuccessful  wintering. 

A  colou)^  which  has  had  a  vigorous 
queen,  and  has  not  many  bees,  but  all 
young  ones,  has  good  chances  for  win- 
tering. As  to  the  age  of  the  bees,  we 
do  not  know.  Probably  a  fully-devel- 
oped, vigorous  bee  is  sufficient ;  and 
here  let  us  remember  when  comfort- 
able, not  working,  and  with  conditions 
normal,  the  colouj-  ages  very  slowly, 
and  to  count  the  strength  of  a  bee  by 
its  age,  is  very  misleading.  The  strain 
of  bees  doubtless  will  make  a  differ- 
ence. There  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
trolling this  on  the  female  side,  but 
practically  we  can,  in  the  honey-bee, 
only  aim  at  securing  certain  blood 
upon  the  male  side. 

Puttiii^i^  Uees  in  for  M'inter. 

I  cannot  say  anything  about  the  pol- 
len theory,  only  if  it  is  correct,  is  it 
practical  to  remove  all  pollen  from  the 
hive  ?  For  me  there  is  too  much 
manipulating  about  it ;  and  next,  if  we 
decide  to  do  this,  we  mu.st  decide  that 
we  do  not  want  the  I^ees  to  start  rear- 
ing brood  until  they  can  tly  out  and 
gather  pollen,  if  in  clamps  ;  or  if  in 
the  cellar,  until  they  are  taken  out.  I 
am  by  no  means  ))repared  to  saj'  this. 

This  brings  us  to  the  lastheading.and 
the  one  upon  which  we  have  by  no 
means  the  most  light  and  delinite  in- 
formation. Some  now  say,  put  bees 
into  the  cellar  early  in  Octobei',  and 
the  latest  advocate  sa)"s  January. 
Theory    would    lead    me  to   say,    in\t 


them  in  before  the  frost  can  possilily 
penetrate  the  hive,  and  carry  them  in 
at  a  time  when  the  outside  temperature 
is,  if  anything,  a  little  higher  than  the 
inside.  Stimulative  feeding  for  brood- 
rearing  I  have  practiced,  but  I  now 
condemn  it ;  for  spring  and  fall  you 
may  gain  a  few  young  bees,  but  you 
stimulate  the  old  ones  to  death. 
Nature  pretty  well  regulates  this  mat- 
ter— when  bees  through  work  wear 
themselves  out,  the}-  rear  brood  ;  when 
they  cease  working,  and  husband  their 
own  strength,  they  do  not  require  to 
rear  brood.  As  to  the  time  we  should 
put  bees  out,  I  do  not  know.  I  should 
say,  when  I  think  we,  have  something 
like  settled  mild  weather. 

In  conclusion,  you  will  see  there  is 
verj^  much  which  I  venture  only  an 
opinion  upon,  and  out  of  it  all  how 
many  of  us  can  positively  say  that  we 
know  this  or  that  method  is  the  best  ? 
And  how  it  should  speed  us  on  to  in- 
vestigate, to  be  open  to  anything 
whicli  might  give  us  light,  and  to  be 
read}'  to  communicate  to  all  others 
through  the  press  what  we  are  learning. 

Brautford,  Ont. 


GRADING  HONEY. 


Importance  of    Grading  Honey 
for  tlie  Iflarket,  etc. 


Written  fcrr  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    MISS    IDA    L.    SMITH. 


The  grading  of  honey  for  the  mar- 
ket is  a  very  important  point  in  aiding 
to  dispose  of  the  jiroduot.  To  arrange 
it  tasteful!}',  so  as  to  attract  the  eye, 
and  to  command  the  highest  price,  is 
the  iirst  thought  or  work. 

In  selecting  over  the  honej'  it  is  very 
convenient  to  arrange  it  in  three 
grades  (and  some  one  of  the  grades 
will  suit  somebody's  pocket-book) — the 
first,  second  and  third  qualities,  and 
each  should  be  kept  by  itself. 

I  cannot  give  a  description  of  each 
grade,  but  each  apiarist  will  best  be 
his  own  judge  in  the  matter.  None 
but  the  whitest  and  best  sections  shoukl 
be  used,  as  they  aid  in  selling  the 
honey,  and  all  propolis  should  be  re- 
moved before  the  honey  is  placed  on 
the  market. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  I  removed 
from  the  cellar  18  colonies  of  bees  ;  1 
was  queenless,  and  I  united  it  with  a 
very  weak  colonj',  which,  with  two 
other  weak  ones,  just  built  up  nicely 
during  the  summer.  That  left  me  9 
colonies  to  work  for  comb  honey.  They 
weVe  not  in  a  very  good  condition,  as 
the  previous  year  was  such  a  poor  one. 

From  those  9  colonies  I  obtained  500 
pbunds  of  comb  honey,  and  sold  it  at 
an  average  of  15  cents  per  pound. 

Darlington,  Wis. 


ROBBER  FLY. 


Value  of  the  Bound  Volumes  of 
the  Bee  Journal. 


lF7-itfe?i  for  the  American  Dee  Journal 

BY    DANA    TWINING. 


I  send  an  insect  that  was  captured 
last  August.  It  appears  the  last  of 
July,  and  may  be  seen  around  on  low 
land.  It  is  not  numerous  in  this  vi- 
cinity. I  once  saw  one  on  sweet  clover, 
amid  the  bees,  and  it  held  one  a  pris- 
oner by  its  strong  embrace.  The  past 
season  I  saw  one  bearing  away  a 
bumble-bee.  In  Cook's  "  Manual  of 
the  Apiar}-,"  I  find  an  engraving  of  a 
robber  fly,  which  I  suppose  is  the  same 
as  the  one  I  send.     Am  I  riglit  ? 

My  bees  averaged  45  pounds  of 
comb  honey  per  colony,  spring  count. 
It  is  mostly  fall  honey,  but  of  fine 
quality.  I  use  the  Armstrong  hive, 
packed  with  chatt'  earlj'  in  Octolier, 
and  I  do  not  remove  the  packing  until 
ap])le-bloom. 

Cyclopedia  of  Itee-I.iiter:iture. 

I  have  now  three  volumes  of  the 
American  Bee  Journ-^l  bound  with 
the  "Emerson  binder."  To  a  young 
apiarist,  with  the  complete  index,  they 
forni  an  excellent  cyclopedia  of  bee- 
literature. 

The  past  season  was  my  first  experi- 
ence with  a  laying  worker.  Turning 
to  the  index  of  Vol.  XXIII,  I  found 
that  topic  discussed  on  five  different 
pages,  by  as  many  difterent  authors. 

Then,  that  colony  was  without  a 
queen  ;  so  I  sent  to  a  noted  queen- 
breeder  for  one,  and  soon  received 
her.  It  was  my  first  experience  with 
queen-introduction,  so  I  must  "read 
up."  By  referring  to  the  same  index, 
I  found  that  the  introduction  of  queens 
was  discussed  on  nine  different  pages, 
and  Vol.  XXII  has  as  many  nnn'e. 

Green  Garden,  Ills. 

[You  are  right  about  the  robber  fly. 
The  insect  sent  is  the  Asilus  Missouri- 
ensis.  It  captures  a  bee  and  then  con- 
sumes its  fluids.  When  prevalent,  it  is 
very  destructive. — Ed.] 

BEE-CELLAR. 


Preparing  tlie   Bees   for   Cellar 
Wintering. 


Written  for  the  American  Rural  Home 

BY    O.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


To  properly  prepare  the  hives  for 
wintering  in  the  cellar,  they  should  be 
carefully  carried  in  on  some  morning 
when  itis  a  little  cooler  outside  than 
the  temperature  which  is   required  for 
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the  bees  to  fly,  and  never  when  the 
hives  are  frozen  down  to  the  bottom- 
boards,  or  to  the  ground,  if  this  can 
possibl_v  be  helped.  When  the  hives 
are  thus  frozen  down,  the  jar  and  con- 
fusion which  comes  from  prying  them 
loose,  results  in  great  irritation  to  the 
bees,  and  causes  them  to  consume  so 
much  honey  that  it  often  leads  to  un- 
successful wintering  afterward. 

After  getting  them  to  the  cellar,  the 
hives  should  be  set  on  a  bench  a  foot 
or  more  off  the  cellar  bottom,  and  the 
hives  raised  by  some  means  at  least 
two  inches  oii"  the  bottom-board  or 
bench.  Failing  to  do  this,  the  hives 
will  not  be  properly  ventilated,  and  the 
result  will  be  that  the  bees  may  get 
uneasy  from  lack  of  ventilation,  which 
will  cause  them  to  consume  more 
stores  than  is  necessary  to  their  exis- 
tence, thereby  needlessly  using  up  the 
honey,  and  often  leading  to  disease 
and  death. 

If  it  is  not  convenient  to  thus  place 
them,  the  hives  may  be  turned  bottom 
side  up  on  the  bench,  and  a  light,  thin 
fabric  of  some  cotton  goods  thrown 
over  the  hive  ;  still  the  first  is  much  to 
be  preferred,  inasmuch  as  that  in  the 
latter  case  all  the  debris  from  the  bees 
will  fall  down  into  the  top  of  the  hive, 
which  is  now  at  the  bottom,  and  re- 
main there  for  the  bees  to  clean  out  in 
the  spring,  if  it  does  not  become  damp 
and  mold,  as  it  is  liable  to  do,  thus 
souring  that  part  of  the  honey  which  it 
comes  in  contact  with. 

I  also  believe  that  the  cellar  should 
be  dark,  or  that  part  of  it  in  which  the 
bees  are  wintered.  Some  claim  that 
bees  will  winter  as  well  in  a  light  cel- 
lar as  a  dark  one,  which  may  possibly 
be  so,  if  all  of  the  conditions  for  suc- 
cessful wintering  are  present,  but  as 
such  conditions  are  usually  not  all  of 
them  present  in  manj',  if  any  cellars,  it 
is  always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
hence  the  advice  to  have  the  cellar 
dai'k. 

If  the  cellar  is  lacking  in  many  of 
the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  good 
cellar  for  wintering  bees,  then  it  may 
be  best  not  to  try  it  at  all,  in  which 
case  we  must  try  the  next  best  plan, 
wintering  on  the  summer  stands  packed 
with  chaff,  fine  hay  or  straw.  While  a 
chafl' hive  is  the  preferable  thing,  yet 
it  is  not  supposable  that  any  old-fash- 
ioned box-hive  would  be  made  that 
waj%  so  we  must  fix  tliem  the  best  way 
we  can,  which  is  to  go  to  the  store  and 
procure  a  dry-goods  box  of  the  suitable 
size,  or  otherwise  make  one,  in  which 
the  hive  can  be  set,  and  leave  room  all 
around  it  for  the  packing. 

A  space  of  about  four  inches  is  the 
right  amount  to  leave,  for  experience 
has  proven  that  this  is  better  than  a 
larger  or  smaller  amount.  The  bottom- 
board  should   be    raised    that   distance 


above  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  after 
having  packed  under  it,  it  should  be 
secured  there,  and  so  as  to  touch  the 
front  side  of  the  box  also,  as  the  bees 
must  pass  over  this  to  get  outside  of 
the  box.  One-half  inch  above  the 
bottom-board  a  thinner  board  should 
be  secured  in  some  waj'  to  both  the 
hive  and  box,  immediately  above  the 
entrance  to  the  hive,  so  as  to  keep  the 
packing  material  from  obstructing  the 
passage  of  the  bees,  for  this  is  now  to 
become  the  entrance  to  the  hive. 

Having  this  fixed,  and  the  hive 
thoroughly  secured  to  its  place,  we 
now  put  in  the  packing,  pressing  it  in 
tightly,  so  that  as  even  a  temperature 
as  possible  can  be  maintained  inside  of 
the  hive,  packing  the  material  in  as 
nearly  alike  on  all  sides  as  possible. 
When  the  top  of  the  hive  is  reached, 
the  holes  which  give  access  to  the  sur- 
plus honey  arrangement,  should  be 
opened,  and  two  or  three  thicknesses 
of  cotton  cloth  spread  over  these  holes 
so  as  to  keep  the  packingfrom  rattling 
down  into  the  hive,  and  also  so  that  in 
thus  providing  for  ventilation  a  direct 
draft  shall  not  be  allowed  through  the 
hive. 

If  the  hive  is  not  provided  with  any 
holes  in  the  top  of  it,  two  or  three 
should  be  bored  through  the  top  so  as 
to  give  the  needed  ventilation.  Having 
the  holes  open,  and  the  cloth  on,  fill  in 
the  packing  to  the  depth  of  four  inches 
all  over  the  top  of  the  other  packing, 
as  well  as  over  the  hive,  keeping  it  as 
evenlj'  distributed  as  possible,  but 
allowing  it  to  be  more  loose  and  open 
than  at  the  sides.  The  box  should  be 
tall  enough  so  as  to  come  an  inch 
above  the  packing,  so  that  the  cover, 
which  is  now  to  be  put  on,  shall  not 
touch  it.  This  is  important,  for  where 
the  packing  touches  the  cover  to  the 
box,  it  will  absorb  the  moisture  which 
condenses  on  the  cover  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  all  will  become  wet  and 
moldy. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


STRAIGHT  COMBS. 


Prevention    of  Robbing    in    an 
Apiary,  etc. 


Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    JOHN    S.    REESE. 


In  reading  over  the  answers  to 
Query  600,  on  page  839  of  the  Ajieri- 
CAN  Bee  Journal  for  1888,  I  do  not 
see  that  any  of  them  give  "  B.  C."  a 
simple  and  positive  remedy  for  his 
trouble  with  warping  and  sagging 
combs.  As  I  understand  it,  he  seems 
to  be  in  the  same  "peck  of  trouble" 
that  I  have  had,  and  as  my  instructor 
was  the   very    best   experience,  I   will 


oiFer  it  to  the  inexperienced,  and  es- 
pecially the  beginner. 

We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
all  use,  or  can  use,  a  frame  with  a 
comb-guide,  and  with  the  comb-guide 
the  top-bar  can  be  made  lighter,  com- 
paratively stronger,  and  less  liable  to 
sag,  which  is  a  serious  fault  in  my 
apiary.  I  would  suggest  the  use  of 
flat-bottom  comb-foundation, of  medium 
weight,  with  wire  made  in  it,  perpen- 
dicular of  course.  I  say  "  flat-bot^ 
torn,"  as  I  710W  think  that  it  is  stronger 
in  proportion  to  its  weight  per  squai'e 
foot,  than  any  other  ;  and  I  say  "  wire 
made  in  the  foundation,"  as  it  is  ob- 
vious that"B.  C,"  nor  any  one  else, 
could  get  it  imbedded  as  well  as  it  is 
done  when  made  in  the  start. 

Now,  to  fasten  the  foundation  on 
the  comb-guide,  make  a  form  that  will 
fit  into  the  frame  one-half  through, 
being  siu-e  to  have  it  fit  snug  and  firm 
under  the  comb-guide.  Lay  on  the 
foundation,  with  small  strips  of  wood, 
say  ^  by  3-lG  of  an  inch,  and  drive 
small  wire  nails  |  of  an  inch  long, 
slanting  through  the  strip,  foundation, 
comb-guide,  and  into  the  top-bar.  This 
will  make  all  more  rigid,  and  hold  the 
foundation  beyond  all  question.  These 
little  strips  will  not  take  up  much 
space,  and  I  make  them  very  rapidly 
on  a  foot-power  circular  saw. 

This  nailing  foundation  in  frames 
may  seem  a  little  fussj'  to  the  veteran, 
but  I  believe  that  I  can  rip  out  the 
strips  and  put  the  foundation  in  100 
frames  in  cjne-half  the  time  that  it 
would  take  to  wire  the  same  number 
of  frames,  to  say  nothing  of  imbedding 
the  wires  in  the  foundation. 

The  mere  fact  of  wires  being  fast- 
ened to  the  bottom-bar  of  the  frame 
does  not  prevent  sagging,  and  the 
only  advantage  that  I  have  found  in 
having  the  frames  wired  is,  to  hold 
the  comb  more  securely  to  the  bottom- 
bar  when  handling  the  brood-frames  ; 
and  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when 
brood-frames  will  be  handled  very 
little — not  enough  to  justify  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  wiring  frames. 

Rol>t>iiig-  Cliecked  Instantly  and 
Positively. 

From  the  number  of  inquiries  and 
remedies  oftercd,  robbing  still  seems 
to  be  quite  a  bug-bear  to  many.  My 
apiarj'  is  crowded  into  a  very  limited 
space,  and  I  was  much  troubled  until 
I  discovered  the  plan  of  using  wire 
cones  at  the  hive-entrance,  arranged 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  apex,  and 
])ointing  out  from  the  hive,  which 
would  allow  the  bees  and  robbers  and 
all  to  pass  out,  but  would  allow  none 
to  pass  in,  until  the  trap  was  removed, 
which  should  be  done  at  night,  when 
the  robbers  would  be  at  their  respec- 
tive homes  ;    and  the    bees   that   could 
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not  get  into  their  homes  during  the 
day,  on  account  of  the  cones,  will  then 
gladly  enter,  and  prepare  for  a  vigor- 
ous defense  for  the  next  daj'. 

These  cones  are  very  easily  made, 
and  are  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  and 
one  or  more  are  tacked  over  one-inch 
auger-holes,  made  in  a  thin  strip  of 
wood,  as  long  as  the  entrance,  about 
IJ  inches  wide. 

A  few  of  these  strips  with  cones  can 
be  kept  conveniently  near,  and  will  be 
found  useful  in  other  ways,  such  as 
preventing  swarms  from  entering  some 
hive  tliat  you  do  not  wish  them  to 
enter,  etc. 

UeeM  SM'anning  Out. 

The  first  fine  days  next  spring,  look 
out  for  weak  colonies  to  swarm  out, 
and  do  not  forget  that  prevention  is 
ver}'  simple,  by  placing  a  piece  of  per- 
forated zinc  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hives  of  all  the  weak  colonies. 

Last  season,  a  swarm,  after  being 
hived  in  good  condition,  took  a  notion 
to  desert,  and  as  I  was  on  hand  at  the 
time,  with  a  piece  of  perforated-zine, 
■which  I  got  over  the  hive-entrance  be- 
fore the  queen  had  gotten  out,  of 
course  the  liees  returned,  and  the  next 
day  they  tried  it  over  again,  with  the 
"  laugh  "  still  on  my  side. 

Winchester,  Ky. 


S'WEET  CLOVER. 


It§  Hone}'- Value  in   the   Region 
of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Written  fur  Oleunings  in  Bee-Culture 

BY    J.    C.    SWANER. 


Sweet  clover  grows  here  along  the 
water-courses,  moist  waste  places, 
along  the  roadsides,  and  in  neglected 
fields.  It  grows  from  six  inches  to  as 
many  feet  in  height,  according  to  the 
location,  and  it  is  covered  with  an 
abundance  of  bloom  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, yielding  in  most  seasons  an  abun- 
dance of  nectar,  which,  after  being 
gatliercd  and  stored,  produces  honey 
of  the  very  best  quality  and  color.  It 
does  not  generally  bloom  in  the  first 
year  ;  but  in  the  second  it  commences 
about  tlie  first  of  July,  and  keeps  up  a 
continual  bloom  until  killed  by  frost, 
furnishing  bees  with  pasturage,  gen- 
erally from  the  middle  of  July  until 
the  latter  part  of  August. 

Sweet  clover  is  sometimes  used  for 
pasturage,  and  also  for  making  hay, 
if  cut  wiien  young,  though  it  is  a  long 
way  beliind  alfalfa  for  that  purpose. 
Thougli  it  is  sometimes  relished  l)y 
stock,  very  few  woidd  sow  it  for  feed- 
ing. If  eaten  while  green,  it  is  in  a 
mea.sure  a  cause  of  hoven,  or  bloat,  in 


cows.  If  you  wi.sh  good  milk  or  butter 
you  had  better  not  feed  it  to  milch 
cows,  as  it  imparts  a  ver}'  disagreeable 
taste  to  it.  If  eaten  off  by  stock  it  will 
soon  recover,  and  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  Ijloom  for  the  bees. 

It  is  a  very  fair  fertilizer  ;  and  it  is 
also  claimed  that;  if  planted  on  alkali 
land,  it  will  feed  on  the  alkali  and  ex- 
haust it,  besides  bringing  to  the  sur- 
face, with  its  long  roots,  elements 
necessary  to  plant-life. 

As  sweet  clover  is  biennial,  it  is  not 
a  very  hard  weed  to  eradicate,  and 
verj"  seldom  troubles  cultivated  fields, 
though  it  will  sometimes  seed  a  field  ; 
and  if  such  field  is  planted  to  grain  the 
following  season,  it  will  come  up,  and 
is  cut  off  only  with  the  reaper.  Next 
season,  if  the  same  field  be  neglected, 
it  will  quite  likely  be  covered  with 
sweet  clover,  and  that,  too,  sometimes 
as  high  as  your  head.      If    a    field   is 


Sweet  Clover. 

cultivated  as  it  should  be  for  two  sea- 
sons, the  clover  will  entirely  disappear. 
The  plant  requires  a  little  moisture  in 
the  soil  the  first  year  ;  but  after  that  it 
will  grow  without.  I  consider  it,  for 
my  part,  a  great  deal  better  to  see  a 
roadside  lined  with  it  than  the  sun- 
flowers, etc.,  that  genei'ally  grow  in 
such  places. 

Now,  to  sum  up,  sweet  clover  is  our 
main  honey  crop  in  this  locality.  It  is 
our  best  honey  ;  and  ^hathonej-,  I  may 
say  without  boasting,  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  best  grades  known. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  pay  to  sow  it 
for  honey  alone,  unless  on  such  land  as 
is  considered  worthless  ;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  benefit  to  such  land. 

As  to  the  amount  of  nectar  it  will 
produce  per  acre,  I  am  unable  to  say  ; 
but  I  think  it  will  compare  favorably 
with  white  clover;  in  fact,  it  produces 
fullj-  two-tliirds  of  our  honej-  crop  in 
this  locality,  ami  I  should  consider 
this  a  poor  country  for  lioney,  if  it 
were  destroyed  ;    but   as    it  is,  we  gen- 


erally get  a  crop  ;  that  is,  the  bees  gen- 
erally have  some  honej'  to  spare. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mr.  Root  adds :  "  Mr.  Swaner  has- 
been  quite  careful  and  conscientious  in 
giving  the  olijectionable  features  of 
sweet  clover  in  the  region  of  Salt  Lake 
Citj-,  as  well  as  the  good  qualities.  In 
that  localit)-  there  are  a  very  few  plants 
that  will  stand  the  fierce  drouth  of 
summer  ;  but  sweet  clover  seems  to  be 
one  of  them,  and  it  might  be  easily 
grown  on  thousands  of  acres  that  now 
bear  notlung  but  weeds  of  no  value. 
Much  of  tliis  desert  land  is  so  light, 
that  it  is  very  easily  prepared  for  a 
seed-bed.  After  sweet  clover  has  once 
got  a  start,  it  furnishes  about  as  per- 
manent bee-pasturage  as  anything  I 
have  ever  found.  In  fact,  I  could  not 
find  any  of  the  bee-keepers  around 
Salt  Lake  City  or  Ogden  who  say  thej' 
ever  have  seasons  of  no  honej-  at  alU 
such  as  we  have  had  here  several  times- 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  Not 
only  does  sweet  clover  yield  honey, 
but,  after  testing  it  in  a  good  many 
places,  I  pronounced  it  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  flavor  to  any  honey  we 
have  in  the  world. 

"The  first  time  I  tasted  it  at  friend 
Woodmanse's  I  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  and  asked  him  what 
was  the  source  of  the  beautiful  honey. 
Even  before  he  spoke,  there  seemed 
something  familiar  in  the  delicate 
flavor  ;  and  when  he  said  sweet  clover,. 
I  recognized  it  as  plainly  as  if  it  were 
but  a  piece  of  stalk  in  my  mouth.  It 
tastes  very  much  as  sweet  clover  smells 
when  its  green  leaves  are  bruised 
slightly.  The  flavor  is  not  rank 
enough  to  be  at  all  disagreeable.  The 
extracted  honey  is  very  thick,  and  has 
the  same  beautiful  flavor  as  the  comb 
honey.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  fact-s 
give  us  a  wonderful  opening  for  start- 
ing a  honey-farm  where  land  is  cheap, 
and  nothing  else  will  grow  on  account 
of  the  long  severe  drouths." 

[Sweet  clover  possesses  this  advan- 
tage, that  while  it  comes  into  bloom 
late,  with  the  fall  floweils,  it  produces 
nice,  thick  honey  which  is  second  to 
none  as  to  quality  and  flavor.  Let  all 
who  have  waste  land  sow  it  for  the 
honey  which  it  so  bountifully  yields. 
The  seed  can  be  obtained  at  this  office^ 
in  any  quantity. — Ed.] 


A  Favorable  IVortI  from  any  of  our 
readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  lias 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  any- 
thing we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  can  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  scatter  apieultural  knowledge 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  our  pursuit. 
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COWVENTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Plact  of  IteeUng- 

Jan.  30,  31.-N.E.O..N.Pa.&  W.  N.T.,  at  Franklin,  Pa. 
O.  H.  Coon.  Sec  New  Lyme,  Ohio. 

Feb.  6.— Northeastern  Michigan,  at  Flint.  Mich- 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Sec,  Flint,  Mich. 

Feb.  T.— Wisconsin  State,  at  Madison,  Wis. 

C.  A.  Hatch,  Pres,,  Ithaca,  Wis. 

May  1,  2.— Texas  State,  at  Greenville,  Tex. 

a.  A.  Wilson,  Sec,  McKinney,  Tex. 

May  4.— Susquehanna  County,  at  Montrose,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

tW  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particularB  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinus.— BID. 


UuckwUeat  and  Fall  Flowers. 

—Mrs.  O.  F.  Jackson,  Sigourney,  Iowa,  on 
Jan.  12, 1889,  says  : 

White  clover  honey  was  quite  scarce  liere 
the  past  season,  and  most  of  our  honey  was 
gathered  from  buckwheat  and  fall  flowers, 
but  it  was  excellent  quality.  The  bees  filled 
the  brood-charabers,  and  gave  some  surplus 
in  the  sections.  We  have  honey  for  our 
buckwheat  cakes,  and  I  have  sold  enough 
to  pay  all  expenses  of  the  past  season.  I 
did  not  have  to  feed  any  of  my  colonies  for 
winter,  as  I  took  frames  of  honey  from 
strong  colonies,  and  gave  them  to  late 
swarms.  I  feel  quite  hopeful  of  their  safe 
wintering,  when  ihey  have  an  abundance  of 
natural  stores. 


torn  double,  with  chaff  filled  between  the 
walls.  On  this  I  have  four  boards  8  inches 
wide,  nailed  together  like  a  box  without  a 
bottom  ;  this  fits  on  the  main  hive,  and  an- 
swers as  a  receptacle  for  a  super,  or  section- 
crate  in  the  summer,  and  for  packing  ma- 
terial in  the  winter.  On  top  of  the  brood- 
nest  I  lay  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  burlap, 
and  on  top  of  that  I  put  about  a  bushel  of 
fine  wood  shavings ;  such  as  is  made 
when  sawing  out  sections.  To  complete 
the  work,  I  put  a  chatf  cushion,  4  or  5  inches 
thick,  on  the  other  packing  material  ;  and  a 
roof  or  cover  finishes  the  hive.  This  hive 
suits  me.  My  bees  had  a  nice  flight  yester- 
day. 


Xlie    Winter    iu   Aiislrla.— Alex. 

Schroeder,  Jr.,  of  Trieste,  Austria,  on  Dee. 
■27, 1888,  writes : 

We  had  splendid  weather  in  December  up 
to  the  23d,  when  rains  and  fogs  set  in.  My 
bees  were  flying  busily  on  the  Nespola 
Japonica  and  the  watering  place.  1  hope 
that  they  will  go  through  tlie  winter  all 
right,  though  I  do  not  like  too  mild  winters, 
with  occasional  frosts. 


Mysterious  Carelessness.— Mr.  L. 

Eastwood,  Waterville,  0.,  on  Jan.  7, 1889, 
writes  : 

Tears  ago  bee-keeping  was  full  of  mys- 
teries, but  one  modern  mystery  remains  un- 
solved, and  that  is,  the  carelessness  of  bee- 
keepers of  their  own  interests,  by  remain- 
ing out  of  the  Bee  Keepers'  Union,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  belong  to  a  society  where  men 
are  equal, and  covetousness  unknown  ;  there 
the  strong  are  willing  to  help  the  weak 
without,  and  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
retroactive  salary-grabbing.  It  may  be 
asking  too  much  of  our  good  friends,  the 
officers,  but  while  they  are  doing  so  well,  I 
do  not  want  to  see  any  change.  It  is  a  bad 
time  to  "swap  horses  while  fording  a 
stream,"  and  we  are  not  yet  over  the  dark 
waters  of  Prejudice  and  Ignorance. 


Hybriclizins:  Uees.  —  C.  Gardiner, 
Lyn,  Ont.,  on  Jan.  8,  1889,  asks  the  follow- 
ing questions : 

1.  Having  100  colonies  of  brown  Germans, 
would  crossing  the  queens  with  selected 
Italian  drones  improve  them  as  honey-gath- 
erers ?  3.  If  an  improvement,  could  drones 
be  purchased  by  tlie  pound  from  selected 
stock  ?  3.  Would  drones  be  accepted,  or 
could  they  be  united,  and  be  all  right  in  the 
hives  ?  4.  What  would  drones  be  worth  by 
the  pound  ? 

By  request,  Mr.  James  Heddon  replies  to 
the  above  as  follows  : 

1.  No  better  bees  can  be  produced  than 
by  crossing  your  brown  German  queens 
with  just  the  right  kind  or  strain  of  Italians. 

2.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  about  the 
practicability  of  buying  drones.  My  way 
always  was,  and  I  guess  always  will  be,  to 
buy  the  Italian  queens  and  keep  them  at 
work  in  drone-comb,  getting  my  drones  in 
that  way. 


Poor    Stores    for    Winter.— S.    J. 

Church,  Cedar  Rapids,    Iowa,  on   Jan.  13, 
1889,  says  : 

My  59  colonies  of  bees  were  put  into  the 
cellar  on  Dec.  1,  1888,  and  so  far  they  are 
wintering  first  rate.  They  stored  300  pounds 
of  comb  honey,  and  400  pounds  of  extracted, 
all  being  fall  honey  except  100  pounds  from 
linden.  Last  winter  and  spring  1  lost  two- 
thirds  of  the  bees,  leaving  37  weak  colonies 
to  commence  with  on  June  I.  1  think  that 
the  cause  of  loss  was  poor  stores  for  winter 
food. 


WUite  Clover  l.,ooks  Promising-. 

—Frank  Coverdale,  Welton,  Iowa,  on  Jan. 
10, 1889,  says  : 

My  bees  are  in  the  cellar,  and  thus  far 
they  are  wintering  well.  They  are  very 
quiet,  with  no  signs  of  disease  yet,  with  the 
temperature  at  43°  to  44°.  The  first  snow- 
storm of  any  account  fell  yesterday  and  day 
before,  to  the  depth  of  about  5  inciies.  I 
was  glad  to  see  the  ground  covered.  It  will 
help  to  save  the  clover,  which  is  now  in  a 
promising  condition.  The  American  Bee 
JouBNAi,  is  superior  to  all  other  bee-papers. 


ValnaMe.- W.  M.  Rowe,  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  on  Jan.  14, 1889,  writes  : 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Editor  on  the 
improvements  made  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  It  grows  better  and  more  inter- 
esting with  each  issue.  The  number  for 
Jan.  12,  1889,  alone,  is  worth  the  price  of  a 
year's  subscription.    Success  to  it. 


ITIaine   Bee-Keepers.  —  Mr.    L.  F. 

Abbott,   editor  of   the   Lewiston  Journal 
writes  as  follows  : 

In  the  face  of  one  of  the  poorest  honey 
seasons  for  2.5  years,  the  Maine  bee-keepers 
are  as  hopeful  and  enthusiastic  as  ever.  It 
is  useless  to  be  discouraged  over  a  failure 
now  and  then.  It  is  better  far  to  keep  right 
on  in  tlie  even  tenor  of  our  way,  and  as  tar 
as  possible  avert  the  results  of  poor  seasons 
by  good  management.  How  to  do  this,  the 
American  Bee  Journal  is  showing  most 
admirably,  and  I  hope  that  the  editor  may 
long  continue  iu  the  good  work,  and  be  well 
paid  for  it,  too. 


Ileart's-Ease  Honey,   etc.— S.  G. 

Palmer,  Tobias,  Nebr.,  on  Jan.  9, 1889,  says: 

1  am  a  beginner  in  bee-keeping,  and  I 
have  13  colonies  of  bees  in  chaff  hives. 
They  are  wintering  finely,  having  a  flight 
every  few  days.  I  gave  each  colony  2.5 
pounds  of  honey  for  winter.  The  crop  of 
honey  was  light  here  the  past  season.  We 
have  to  depend  upon  heart'sease  for  our 
honey  here,  which  lasted  only  about  twelve 
days.  It  gives  a  good  quality  of  light,  thick 
liohey. 


Bees  IMrt  Very  W^ell.— 0.  P.  Miner, 
Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  8,  1889,  writes  : 

I  had  10  colonies  in  the  spring  of  1888, 
which  I  increased  to  16,  and  took  370  pounds 
of  comb  honey.  One  colony  that  did  not 
swarm  stored  97  pounds.  Considering  the 
poor  season,  with  scarcely  any  yield  from 
basswood,  I  think  that  this  is  doing  very 
well.  My  surplus  was  obtained  principally 
from  white  and  Alsike  clover,  with  some 
from  milk-weed.  My  bees  have  done  better 
than  the  average  in  this  locality.  On  Dec. 
26,  and  two  or  three  succeeding  days,  the 
bees  had  good  flights,  and  appeared  to  be  in 
a  healthy  condition. 


I>oii1>le-^ValIed  Hives,  etc.— Mr. 

Daniel  Wyss,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  on 
Jan.  13,  1889,  writes  : 

I  have  read  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal with  great  pleasure  since  June,  1886.  I 
read  quite  a  number  o:  papers,  but  no  other 
gives  nie  more  pleasuie  than  it  does.  I  have 
14  colonies  of  bees  ih  splendid  condition, 
packed  on  the  suiura<ir  stands,  in  hives  of 
my  own  manufacture!.  The  hives  consists 
of  Simplicity  framew,  lower  story  and  bot- 


Honey-Vinesfai —  Hoarlionnd.— 

J.  H.  Brown,  Prescott,  Ariz.,   on  Jan.  1, 
1889,  writes : 

Please  answer  the  following :  1.  How 
long  will  bees  prosper  without  new  stock 
from  a  distance  ?  3.  Will  vinegar  made  of 
honey  keep  without  change,  if  bottled  up 
air-tight  ?  I  secured  about  a  ton  of  honey 
this  year,  and  about  the  same  last  year, 
from  about  40  colonies,  spring  count,  most 
of  it  being  dark  honey.  Of  all  the  plants 
we  have  sowed  here,  nothing  will  grow  but 
hoarhound,  and  if  anvthing  would  grow 
that  cattle  would  eat,  it  would  do  us  no 
good  as  a  honey-plant. 

[1.  For  an  unlimited  time. 

3.  As  honey-vinegar  is  made  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  heat  and  air,  it  must  not  be 
corked  up  tight— it  needs  air.— En.] 


Bees  liad   Fi-e«iMent  Fliglits.- F. 

H.  McDonald,  Star,  Idaho,  on  Jan.  2,  1889, 

writes  : 

I  had  9  colonies  of  bees  last  spring,  which 
1  increased  to  2S,  by  natural  swarming.  1 
obtained  about  300  pounds  of  honey,  and 
sold  200  pounds  at  30  cents  per  pound.  Bees 
got  plenty  of  honey  for  winter  stores.  They 
have  flown  on  almost  every  day  until  two 
weeks  ago,  when  the  ground  froze  4  inches 
deep,  with  just  snow  enough  to  cover  the 
ground.  It  is  clear  and  pleasant  through 
the  day.  This  morning  it  was  the  coldest— 
the  mercury  being  at  zero. 


Tmm  mvmMmicmn  mmm  jQ>'U'WMmi<. 
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Oood  Honey-Flo^v  trom  Uiick- 
■whcat.— G.  D.  Schell.Barron  Lake.Micli., 
on  Dec.  81, 1888,  writes  : 

We  hear  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
that  bee-keeping  does  not  pay,  but  my  bees 
have  paid  expenses,  with  a  small  balance 
over.  I  took  from  the  bee-cellar  on  April 
15,  1888,  83  colonies  in  Langstroth  hives  in 
fair  condition,  but  the  cold  and  rainy 
weather  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  reduced  the 
number  to  09  colonies,  that  I  built  up  during 
apple-bloom,  which  was  the  best  we  have 
had  for  years.  The  hives  were  running  over 
with  bees,  eager  for  the  basswood  harvest, 
which  was  a  total  failure,  and  to  my  dismay 
the  white  clover  was  mostly  winter-killed  ; 
so  with  millions  of  bees,  and  nothing  to  do, 
the  future  looked  discouraging  until  the 
buckwheat  bloomed.  My,  but  didn't  the 
bees  hustle  then  ?  Everything  was  soon 
running  over  with  the  best  of  buckwheat 
honey.  I  got  over  1,000  pounds  of  it,  and 
increased  my  apiary  to  83  colonies,  which 
were  put  into  the  cellar  with  plenty  of 
stores,  but  light  in  bees.  They  are  winter- 
ing nicely  so  far. 


Splendid   ^Veather  for   Bees.— 

Chas.  £.  Dow,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  Jan.  8, 
1889,  says  : 

We  are  having  splendid  weather.  There 
is  no  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  river  is 
free  from  ice.  Inside  of  two  weeks  there 
have  been  six  days  that  my  bees  have  had 
good  flights. 


Poor  liocality  tor  Bees.— Isaac 
Darling,  Steuben,  Ohio,  on  Jan.  14,  1889, 
writes  : 

My  bees  for  the  past  four  years  have  not 
paid  more  than  7  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  that  1 
have  spent  with  them.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  locality  is  a  poor  one 
for  bees,  and  unless  I  can  do  better  this 
year,  I  think  X  will  try  and  dispose  of  them. 


Warm  ^Vinter  So  Far.— Mr.  P.  J. 
Bates,  White  Hall,  Ills.,  on  Jan.  16,  1889, 
says : 

So  far  this  winter  we  have  had  unusually 
high  temperature— the  first  ten  days  of  Jan- 
uary the  mean  temperature  being  30°  above 
zero.  In  1888  the  mean  temperature  was  a 
little  over  12°  ;  in  1887,  a  little  over  3°.  So 
far  this  has  been  a  very  favorable  winter  on 
the  bees  in  this  section  of  the  country,  as 
the  most  of  them  went  into  winter  quarters 
rather  short  of  stores.  They  have  been 
quiet,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  they  will  come 
tnrough  all  right. 


Cider  Stores  and  Bee-Uiarrbea. 

—Joseph  Funk,  Beach  City,  O.,  on  Jan.  U, 
1889,  writes  : 

Some  of  my  bees  are  in  bad  condition. 
They  got  into  some  boiled-down  cider  that 
was  almost  like  molasses.  There  was  nearly 
a  colony  of  bees  in  it  before  1  noticed  it.  1 
dipped  out  the  bees  and  spread  them  on  the 
grass,  and  they  carried  so  much  of  the  cider 
Into  their  hive  that  tliey  now  have  the  diar- 
rhea very  badly.  What  can  I  do  to  remedy 
It?  They  crawl  out  of  the  hive  on  the 
floor,  and  die  by  the  quart  daily.  My  honey 
crop  was  so  short,  and  the  bees  swarmed  so 
late,  that  •'.  colonies  did  not  build  combs 
enough  to  cluster  on,  and  they  starved  be- 
fore cold  weather  came.  I  fear  they  will  all 
dwindle  away  before  they  can  get  new 
honey  in  the  spring.    After  July  1,  they  did 
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not  gather  enough  to  live  on.  The  last  two 
seasons  were  the  poorest  that  I  have  seen 
for  .50  years.  1  kept  bees  for  47  years  in 
succession,  using  the  box-hives  until  four 
years  ago,  when  I  commenced  to  use  the 
movable  frame  hives.  I  will  have  a  nice 
lot  of  bees  for  next  season,  if  they  do  not 
succumb  this  winter. 

[The  bees  only  need  a  chance  to  fly  and 
cleanse  themselves.  This  they  can  have  on 
any  warm  day,  if  they  are  on  the  summer 
stands.  If  they  are  in  the  cellar,  they  can 
be  taken  out  and  given  a  flight.  Should 
there  be  no  day  suitable  for  this  very  soon, 
you  can  take  the  hive  into  a  light,  warm 
room,  put  a  square  frame  of  netting  over  it, 
and  let  the  bees  fly,  permitting  the  tempera- 
ture to  run  down,  when  the  bees  will  cluster 
again  on  the  frames,  and  the  hive  can  be 
returned  to  its  place.  The  latter  may  not 
pay  for  the  trouble,  unless  the  queens  are 
valuable,  or  the  affected  colonies  very  few 
and  choice.— Ed.] 


Xlie  Union.— James  A.  Nelson,  Mun- 
cie,  Kans.,  on  Jan.  9, 1889,  when  sending  his 
dues  to  the  Manager,  writes  as  follows  : 

I  suppose  I  have  lost  my  vote  for  officers, 
but  I  expect  my  choice  will  be  elected,  viz  : 
all  of  the  old  officers.  They  do  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  as  well  as  any  one  could 
do,  and  much  better  than  some  would  do.  1 
hope  nothing  may  happen  to  cause  the 
Manager  to  resign.  I  trust  that  the  Union 
may  prosper,  even  if  the  members  are  few 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bee-keepers 
who  should  belong  to  it. 

[Yes  ;  the  old  officers  were  all  re-elected. 
It  is  surpassing  strange  that  thousands  do 
not  flock  to  the  support  of  the  Union.  It 
certainly  is  their  duty  to  sustain  an  organi- 
zation created  and  managed  to  sustain  their 
rights.— Ed.] 


Taliie  ofOId  Combs.— G.  H.  Ashby, 
Albion,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  17, 1889,  on  the  rela- 
tive value  of  combs  and  comb  foundation,  re- 
marks as  follows  : 

For  bee-keepers  to  melt  up  good  combs 
and  use  comb  foundation,  seems  to  me  to  be 
runious.  Combs  for  extracting  improve 
with  age,  for  several  years,  when  well  cared 
for,  as  they  grow  tougher,  and  are  not  as 
liable  to  break  in  handling.  If  on  melting 
combs  you  get  one-half  as  many  sheets  of 
foundation  as  you  had  combs,  you  would  do 
well.  Combs  can  be  kept  clean  and  nice 
easier  than  they  can  be  cut  out  of  frames,  to 
say  nothing  of  melting  and  making  founda- 
tion. Three  cents  worth  of  brimstone,  and 
a  very  little  time,  will  keep  the  moth  from 
a  thousand  frames  of  comb.  All  the  surplus 
we  obtained  in  these  parts  this  season  was 
from  drawn  combs,  in  sections  or  extracting 
combs.  It  was  obtained  before  June  25,  and 
not  a  particle  of  foundation  was  drawn  out 
in  the  brood-chamber  or  surplus  case. 
Where  would  we  have  been  had  we  de- 
stroyed our  combs  ! 

What  time  of  the  year  should  sweet  clover 
seed  be  scattered  in  waste  places,  to  obtain 
the  best  results  ? 

[It  can  be  sown  at  any  time,  and  if  scat- 
tered upon  the  snow  and  allowed  to  sink 
down  into  the  ground  when  the  thaw  comes, 
it  will  germinate  and  prosper.  It  does  not 
bloom  until  the  second  season.— Ed.] 
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Utsiness  %otxtt5. 


It  Tou  L,iire  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Give  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  wUl  sell  lots  of  it. 

»r.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Year  Amon(? 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Ajiekican  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

If  yoM  Lose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

Mew  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  tor  S1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections 4Kx4Jjf  and  5J^x5^. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  «8.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  Your  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BIBBER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Joubnal. 

Please  ■WT-ite  Amerlcwn,  Bee  Jawmat 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  220 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  8  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  9  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, witli  $1.00,  you  may  order  23  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

Apiary  Register.— All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  ui  their  work  In  the  apiary, 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

"    100  colonies  (320  pages) 125 

"    200  colonies  (420  pages)  150 
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KVe  Cliib  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  witli  any  of  the  following  papers 
•or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  l^ASX 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  of  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00. . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 —  1  75 

Bee-KeeperB'Magazine 1  50 1  40 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Keview 150 —  140 

The  Apiculturist 175....  165 

Canadian  Bee  Journal...  200...  1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...  1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 —  5  00 

and  Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25. . . .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Wewman)...2  00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal.  .1  60. . ..  1  50 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book(cloth)...300....  2  00 
Boot's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. . . .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50....  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00....  1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150....  125 

History  of  National  Society . .  1  50 1  25 

Do  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Honey  and  Ueestrax  Market. 


Hastings'  Pertection  Feeder. — 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  3  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate — either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
•dozen  for  83.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

International   Bee-Confention. 

— The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Convention  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

A  Modern  Bee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  200  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  8100.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

Clover  Seeds.— We  are  selling  Alsike 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices  :  88.00 
per  bushel;  83.25  per  peck ;  35  cents  per  lb. 
White  Clover  Seed  :  810.00  per  bushel;  82.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  Melilot  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  86.00  per  bushel  ;  81.75  per 
peck:  30  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight. 

Simmins'  Non-S'vt'arniints:  Sys- 
tem, and  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  one  year,  for  81.35.  The  subscription 
to  the  Bee  Journal  may  begin  anew  at 
any  time. 


BU8TON. 

HONK  Y.— We  quote  :  Best  white  clover  l-pounds, 
17®18c.i  beBt2-lb3.,  16»17c.    Extracted.  8®9o.    The 
trade  ia  dull. 
Jan.  19.      BLAKB  &  RIPLE  V,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— Best  white  1-lba..  16@lftc.  Supply  ia  not 
large,  but  about  equal  to  the  demand.  Market  will 
be  bare  of  comb  honey  long  before  the  new  crop 
is  ready. 

BKKsWAX.-22®23C. 

Jan.  18.  M.  U.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  White  clover  1-lbs.,  17@18c.; 
2.1bs.,  15@iec.  Good  dark  1-lbs..  I4(gil5c.;  2.lbs..  12® 
13c.  Buckwheat  l-lbs.,  l!<@14c.;  21bs..  llglllj^^c- 
Kxtracted,  e'^OH^.-.c.  depending  upon  quality  and 
style  of  package.  Market  dull  and  stock  sells  slowly. 

BBB8WAX.-22C. 
Jan.  IS.  B.  T.  FISH  A  CO..  189  8.  Water  8t, 

ST.  LODIS. 

HONBV.— Choice  white  clover  comb,  ISSl.'ic.i  fair 
ll®12c.;  dark.  «<g»l0c.  E.xtracted,  dark,  in  barrels, 
.5@5^c  :  choice.  6^fft6c.;  in  cans,  6@7!^c.  Market  is 
quiet  but  steady. 

BBBSWAJt.- 200.  for  orime. 
Jan.  17.  D.  G.  tUTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Best  1-lbs..  17@18c.  Extracted,  709C. 
for  best  quality,  according  to  body,  flavor  and  style 
of  package.  Trade  is  limited  to  local  consumption, 
off  grades  of  comb  honey  are  slow  at  lower  flgures 
than  given  above.    But  few  will  buy  dark  comb. 

BEK8WAX,— 220.  B.  A.  BUKNK'l'T, 

Jan.  17.  161  South  Water  St. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONE  Y.— We  quote  :  B'ancy  white  1-lbs.,  17®18c.l 
2-lb8..  15@l6c.  Good  dark  l-lbs.,  ISOlfic:  'i-lbs.,  14® 
loc;  fair  1-IbB.,  12®14c.  Extracted,  white,  in  kegs 
and  ^-barrels,  H^i®yc. :  amber  in  same,  7H@hc.  :  in 
pails  and  tin,  white,  y^'ytlUc;  in  barrels  and  tg-bar- 
rels,  dark.  .=>Vi2®Hc.  Market  dull.  The  very  best  sells 
slowly,  and  inferior  qualities  are  neglected  very 
much.  Damaged,  broken  and  leaky  comb  honey  not 
wanted. 

BEKSWAX.- 22@23C. 
Jan.  10.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  8t. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONBY.— We  quote  extracted  at  srasc.  per  !b. 
Best  white  comb  honey,  12<dl6c,  Demand  alow, 
with  a  smaller  supply  than  ever  at  this  season  for 
the  past  1(1  years, 

rnUKSW  AX, —Demand  is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  f or 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Jan.  9.    C.  r.  MDTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.-White  1-lbs.,  16®17c.;  fall,  14®I5C.:  Cal- 
fornta  l-lbs.  l«®l7c.;  white  2-lbs.,  12®15c.  Extrac- 
ted, white  California,  7@Hc. 

BKESWAX.-20C. 
Jan.  7.     CLBMON8,  CLOON &  CO.,  cor  4th  AWalnnt. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Choice  l-pounds.  1.5@lfic. ;  dark  l-lba. 
12c.:  2-lbs.,  14c. :  dark,  lie.  While  extracted  In  fio 
lb.  cane,  8c. :  amber,  7c.:  in  barrels  and  kegs,  5@8c. 
Demand  good,  prices  steady,  and  stock  large. 

BEESWAX.- None  In  market. 
Jan.  4.  UAMBLIN  &  BEAUSS.  S14  Walnut  St. 

DENVER. 

HONEY.-White,  in  l-lb.  aections,  15®16c.  Ex- 
tracted, 9®inc. 

BBBSWAX.-20C. 
Jan.  1.  J.  M.  CLARK  i  CO.,  1409  Fifteenth  8t. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONBY.-We  quote  :  Fancy  white  1-lbs.,  14®I5C.: 
2-lbs  ,  l-Jc  Fair  white  l-lba.,  I4®l5c,:  2-lds„  10  to  lie. 
Buckwheat  Mbs,  mkoiiic.:  2-lb8..  9@ioc.  Extrac- 
ted, white,  7t^@Hc.;  dark  buckwheat,  y@6Hc.  which 
Is  In  good  demand.  Market  dull,  except  for  extrac- 
ted buckwheat:  for  all  other  kinds  It  Is  quiet,  owing 
to  unseasonable  weather,  we  believe 

HILDKETil  BKOB,  &  8EGELKEN, 
Jan.  10.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— We  quote  ;  Extracted,  white,  6^  cents; 
amber,  Gc.  Comb,  white  1-1  bs.,  13@14c.:  2-lbs.,  13c.: 
amber.  lo®iic.  Demand  is  of  a  .lobbing  nature,  and 
arrivals  are  small. 

BEBSWAX.-lfl®20c. 
Jan.  8.  SCHACHT  i.  LBMCKE,  122-124  DavlB  St 


Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  35  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 


Red  Isabels  tor  Pails. — We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  81  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

2.50  Labels $1.50     $2.00     $2.25 

500  Labels 2  00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

«-  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

Photog^raphs  of  Bee-Keepers. — 

The  "  medley "  gotten  up  by  E.  0.  Tuttle, 
containing  the  faces  of  130  representative 
apiarists,  and  a  printed  sketch  of  each  one, 
will  be  sent  with  the  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year  for  81.75;  or  we  will  present  it  free,  by 
mail,  to  any  one,  for  a  club  of  three  subscri- 
bers and  83.00. 


^ducrtisemaits. 

IIU2CFHZIE7S' 

HOMEOFATHIC  f%  f^ 

SPECIFIC  NcaO 

In  use  30  years.    The  onlv  successful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  from    over-work  or  other  causes. 
^1  per  vial,  or  5  vials  and  targe  vial  powder,  for  $S. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.— Humphrejs'lUt.dlclae Co.,  lUO  FultooSt.,  N.  X. 

4Al3t 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 

■       ESTABLISHED    I8.45. 


Is  Ihe  eldest  ;ind  nn'sf  popular  srientiflc  nrd 
niech.inicjtl  paper  pntdished  and  has  the  lart-ept 
Circulfitidti  (»f  nny  paper  of  its  class  in  the  world. 
Fully  illu.stnited.  Best  class  of  Wood  Knerav- 
int-'s.  I'uhiishud  weekly.  Send  for  pppcimen 
copv.  Price  $3  a  vejir.  Four  months'  trial,  $1. 
MUNN  &  CO.,  PCBi.isHKHs.  3tll  Broadway,  N.Y. 


ARCHITECTS  &  BUILDERC 
Edition  of  Scientific  American.  W 

A  creat  success.  Kach  issue  contains  colored 
litliotrraphic  plates  of  country  and  city  residen- 
ces or  pulilic  huildinL'S.  Numerous  enyravinps 
and  full  plan?  and  Hppcitlcntions  for  the  use  of 
such  as  conteruplate  biiildint;.  Price  $'^.50  a  year, 
25cta.  acupy.         MUNN   &  CO.,  PUUUSHEHS. 


I  mayheseciir- 
I  ed   by  apply- 
ing to  Wl'NN 
A;    CO..     who 
have  had  over 
4(t  vpftrs'  exiienenct'   and   have  made  over 
liHl.iHKI  apphcatiniis    for  American  and  For- 
'  ei^'n  patents.    Send  (or  Handbook.    Corres- 
pondeace  strictly  confldential. 

TRADE  MARKS. 

In  case  your  mark  is  n<it  registered  in  the  Pat- 
ent Otlice.  apply  i«i  Mt'NN  &  Co..  and  procure 
immediate  protection.    Send  for  Handbook. 

COPYRHIHTS  for  hooks,  charts,  maps, 
etc..  quickly  profuied.    Address 

MUNN  &  CO..  Patent  Solicitors. 

Gexkral  OrriCE:  3(11  Bkoadway.  N.  Y. 


XUIVIBER  TWO  OF 

The  New  ft.-B.  Journal 

CONTAINS  matter  of  great  importance  to 
all  Bee-Keepers.  It  iB  neat,  witty,  brief  and 
to  the  point.    Articles  from  the  best  writers. 
Send  for  a  free  sample.    50  ei».  per  year. 
Address,       E.  I..  PKATT, 
4Alt  MARIBORO,  MASS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


THE 
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XIIOMAS  «.  WEWTJIAW, 

EDITOR, 


Voinv.    FeD.2,18 


No.  5. 


liove  is  the  Impulse  which  directs  the  world, 
And  all  tbines  know  it  and  obey  its  power. 

Man, in  the  maelstrom  of  bis  passions  whirled ; 
The  bcc,  that  takes  the  pollen  to  the  flower. 


Xlie  Bee-Keepers'  Advance  and 

Poultryman's  Journal  for  January  is  on  our 
desk.  It  is  in  new  form— two  columns  on 
a  page,  and  contains  33  pages.  It  is  well 
printed  and  edited.  We  congratulate  Bro. 
Hason  on  its  appearance. 


A  Correspondent  desires  us  to  state 
the  price  of  the  Australasian  Bee  Journal, 
and  the  address  of  the  publisher.  It  is  a 
sixteen-page  monthly  edited  by  I.  Hopkins, 
and  published  by  Hopkins,  Hayr  &  Co., 
Auckland,  New  Zealand.  With  postage  it 
will  take  $3.00  a  year  to  get  it. 


Xhe  Apiary  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Rogers,  of 
Stannards'  Corners,  N.  Y.,  is  on  our  desk. 
It  shows  about  80  hives,  and  was  taken  in 
summer,  when  the  trees  were  clothed  with 
leaves,  the  apiarist  was  at  work  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  his  family  were  out  with  bare 
heads  watching  his  movements  and  enjoy- 
ing the  balmy  air.  It  is  placed  in  our 
Museum  Album. 


Xiie  Miimber  and    ]\aines  of  the 

new  States  shortly  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  is  the  subject  of  every  one's 
thoughts,  and  Ausburn  Towner,  on  "  Our 
Would-be  States,"  in  Frank  icsJic's  Popu- 
lar Monthly  for  February,  gives  us  much 
valuable  information  about  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Wyoming,  Washington,  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico.  The  stories  of  the 
number  are  excellent,  and  the  Illustrations 
beautiful. 


^^^^^^■^^■^^^^  'km^-^^m^^^^'-^-^^^^^'-^-^-t 


YVIien  l>.  A.  Jones  and  Frank  Ben- 
ton were  looking  for  the  Syrian  bees,  they 
told  us  of  some  of  their  very  interesting  ex- 
periences in  trying  to  bring  liives  of  bees 
from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa,  there  to  take  a 
boat  for  Europe.  They  had  to  hire  natives 
to  carry  the  liives  of  bees  (in  clay  cylin- 
ders) on  their  shoulders  over  that  rocky  and 
mountainous  route,  beset  with  dangers,  etc. 
The  donkey  and  camel  drivers  had  it  all 
their  own  way  then.  Now,  we  see  by  the 
news  from  Europe  that  "the  Sultan  has 
just  granted  a  concession  (charter)  for  the 
building  of  a  railway  from  Joppa  (or  Jaffa) 
to  Jerusalem.  This  will  do  away  with  the 
most  disagreeable  portion  of  the  route  for 
western  visitors  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  land  of  Palestine. 


Prosrress  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Mr. 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson  thus  discusses  in  the 
Review  the  progress  of  the  present,  and 
compares  it  with  the  methods  of  apiculture 
in  the  past : 

But  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  fix- 
tures and  methods  of  today  are  superior 
even  to  those  of  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  In 
this  matter  of  sections  and  their  manage- 
ment, we  have  most  emphatically  discarded 
the  plan  of  putting  them  on  the  hives  and 
taking  them  off  one  at  a  time  ;  a  few  bee- 
keepers still  manipulate  them  by  the  wide 
frame  full  ;  but  the  majority  of  bee-keepers 
have  adopted  some  sort  of  a  case  or  super 
by  means  of  which  25  or  30  sections  can  be 
handled  at  one  time  quicker  than  a  wink  ; 
and  "  tiering-up"  may  be  practiced.  The 
old,  cumbersome,  complicated,  laborious, 
side-storing  system  is,  practically,  laid  upon 
the  shelf.  We  feel  like  taking  it  for  granted 
that  "top-storing"  and  "tiering-up"  with 
some  kind  of  a  case,  crate  or  rack,  furnish 
the  best  method  now  known  for  securing 
comb  honey  ;  that  it  is  the  only  plan  that 
enables  us  to  handle  a  "honey  shower" 
with  perfect  ease,  "  rattling"  the  sections 
on  and  off  the  hives  in  a  rapid,  business- 
like way. 


careful,  intelli- 
succeed,  while 
bee-keeper  will 
M.  Doolittle,  in 
the   following 
thoroughly  en- 
careful  consid- 


Xlie  Apiarist  who  is 

gent  and  painstaking  will 
the  negligent  and  careless 
sooner  or  later  fail.  Mr.  G. 
the  Rural  Home,  makes 
statement,  which  we  would 
dorse  and  commend  to  the 
eration  of  all : 


If  any  person  expects  to  realize  a  large 
income  from  his  bees  and  never  look  after 
tlieir  condition  (simply  hive  them  and  put 
on  the  sections),  he  will  find  himself  greatly 
mistaken.  How  many  that  read  this  know 
the  exact  condition  of  their  bees  at  all 
times  ?  If  you  do  not,  my  friend,  you  are 
not  caring  for  them  as  well  as  you  would 
for  your  horse  or  cow,  neither  can  you  ex- 
pect any  more  profit  from  them  than  you 
would  trom  a  cow  or  hor.se  if  you  never 
looked  after  them.  Bee-keeping  only  pays 
when  our  pets  are  properly  looked  after, 
and  if  any  one  cannot  spend  the  amount  of 
time  on  them  which  they  require,  he  had 
better  keep  out  of  the  business,  for  sooner 
or  later  he  will  turn  away  from  it  in  disgust. 


Xlie    Kortieiilliiral  Society    for 

Lucas  County,  Ohio,  has  elected  Dr.  A.  B. 
Mason  as  its  President  for  the  coming  year. 
He  will  fill  the  office  with  honor  to  the 
society. 


M'inler  Morlc  should  now  be  at- 
tended to.  It  is  no  time  to  told  your  hands 
and  dream  of  the  future.  Concerning  the 
work  which  should  now  be  given  attention, 
Mr.  C.  U.  Dibhern  remarks  as  follows  in 
the  Western  Plowman : 

This  is  the  time  to  do  some  heavy  think- 
ing and  studying.  A  good  deal  of  work  can 
also  be  done  now  in  tlie  work  shop,  makiug 
hives,  eases,  and  other  fixtures  that  will  be 
needed  next  summer.  Sections  can  be  put 
together,  foundation  put  in  them,  and 
placed  in  cases  ready  to  go  on  the  hives. 
These  are  generally  found  very  handy  when 
the  busy  time  comes.  It  is  also  a  good  time 
to  look  back  over  the  past  season's  opera- 
tions, and  determine  wherein  we  can  im- 
prove in  the  future. 


Increasing  an  Apiary.— Jacob  H. 
Warner,  Middleburg,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  16,  1889, 
asks  for  advice  on  increasing  his  apiary : 

I  am  a  middle-aged  man,  with  declining 
health,  I  have  owned  a  few  colonies  of 
bees  for  the  last  year,  and  I  thought  that  it 
paid  me  fairly,  and  I  would  like  to  own  a 
larger  stock.  Some  have  advised  me  to  send 
to  the  South,  and  get  a  few  nuclei.  Others 
think  that  it  is  best  to  buy  the  native  bees. 
Do  you  think  that  it  is  best  to  increase  my 
apiary  from  the  colonies  I  have  ?  Which  of 
the  three  ways  would  you  advise  me  to 
take  ? 

The  safest  plan  will  be  to  increase  the 
colonies  you  have,  and  if  they  are  black 
bees,  buy  some  Italian  queens  and  introduce 
them.  This  will  give  you  experience  as 
well  as  increase. 


XIic  British  Bee  Journal  is  now 

publishing  articles  on  queen  rearing  by 
Henry  Alley,  simultaneously  with  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  Aplculturlst.  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller,  and  his  methods,  are  also  receiving 
illustrated  attention  in  that  paper.  Ameri- 
cans are  now  "having  their  day"  in  our 
British  cotemporary.  British  honey  im- 
ports during  December,  1888,  amounted  to 
3,033  pounds. 


Catalog-lies  for  1889  are  on  our  desk 
from — 

A.  D.  Cozad,  Kremis,  Pa,— 4  pages— Bee- 
Keepers'  Supplies  and  Plants. 

Cole's  Garden,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Pella,  Iowa— 50  pages— Seeds,  Garden  Tools, 
etc. 

Landreth's  Vegetable  Garden  Seeds— .50 
pages— Kitchen  Garden  Calendar,  Price 
List,  etc,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro,,  Ashland,  0.— Poster 
and  Calendar— Myers  Pumps  and  Hay  Tools. 


Al^vays  mention  your  Post-Office, 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
ofBce.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 


Your  Full  .Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 
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I^an^strotli  on  the  Hive  and 
Honey-Bee,  revised,  enlarged,  and  com- 
pleted by  Chas.  Dadant  &  Son.  This  is  tlie 
title  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Langstroth 
book,  just  published  by  Dadant  &  Son,  at 
Hamilton,  Ills. 

The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Langstroth's  work 
was  published  in  18.53.  The  last  revision 
was  made  in  18.59,  and  now  after  30  years, 
during  which  time  more  has  been  done  to 
make  bee-culture  thoroughly  practical  than 
in  a  century  previously,  another  revision 
has  become  necessary,  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  it  has  been  done  so  thoroughly 
by  those  eminently  practical  apiarists, 
Messrs.  Charles  Dadant  &  Son.  Former 
editions  have  sold  rapidly,  and  so  will  the 
present  one.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  em- 
bellished with  18  full-page  plates,  and  197 
engravings,  forming  a  handsome  volume  of 
over  500  pages. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  "  Phys- 
iology of  the  Honey-Bee,"  and  covers  the 
entire  subject  in  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive manner.  On  the  matter  of  "  color 
and  odor"  as  a  means  of  attracting  bees,  it 
avers  that  both  attract  the  bees,  but  con- 
tends that  "  the  smell  of  honey  is  certainly 
the  main  attraction."  It  asserts  that  "  this 
attraction  is  so  powerful,  that  frequently  at 
day-break  in  the  summer,  the  bees  will  be 
found  in  full  flight,  gathering  the  honey 
which  has  been  secreted  in  the  night,  when 
nothing  on  the  preceding  evening  could 
have  predicted  such  a  crop  ;  this  happens 
especially  when  there  is  a  production  of 
honey-dew  after  a  storm." 

The  antennse,  its  nerve  structures,  hairs, 
etc.,  are  illustrated,  and  the  same  view  is 
taken  as  in  Cheshire's  work,  viz  :  that  both 
the  organs  of  hearing  and  smelling  are 
found  in  the  antennaa— the  one  being  called 
the  "smell-hollows,"  and  the  other  the 
"  ear-holes."  Our  author  claims  that  they 
can  smell  honey  a  mile  away.  To  remove 
the  antennai,  therefore,  is  to  deprive  bees  of 
their  intellect. 

Chapter  II  treats  of  wax,  propolis,  etc.  ; 
Chapter  III  of  honey,  pollen,  etc. ;  and 
Chapter  IV  of  bee-hives.  Here  are  illus- 
trated and  described  many  of  the  hives  in 
use  from  the  earthen  hives  of  Africa  to  the 
movable-frame  hives  of  America  ;  including 
the  straw  hives  of  Europe,  and  the  observ- 
ing hives  for  exhibitions. 

Chapter  V  treats  of  the  popular  manage- 
ment of  bees,  and  the  aids  thereto,  such  as 
smokers,  veils,  etc.  The  stinging  propensi- 
ties of  bees,  and  the  remedies  for  the  poison 
when  injected  into  the  human  system,  are 
also  described  in  this  chapter. 

Swarming  and  Dividing  occupy  the  sixth 
and  seventh  Chapters.  Full  and  explicit 
directions  are  given  for  the  complete  and 
economic  management  of  the  apiary  during 
the  very  important  period  of  swarming. 
The  making  of  nuclei  is  considered,  and 
this  leads  us  to  queen-rearing,  to  which 
Chapter  VIII  is  devoted. 


On  the  races  of  bees,  Chapter  IX  gives 
the  history  of  their  introduction  into  Amer- 
ica ;  the  different  varieties  are  described, 
and  the  preference  is  given  to  the  Italians, 
in  these  words : 

"The  great  superiority  of  this  race  over 
any  other  race  known,  is  now  universally 
acknowledged  ;  for  it  has  victoriously  stood 
the  test  of  practical  bee-keepers,  side  by 
side  with  the  common  bees.  The  ultimate 
superseding  of  the  common  bee  by  the  Ital- 
ians, in  this  country,  is  but  a  matter  of 
time." 

Chapter  X  treats  of  the  location  of  the 
apiary,  the  transferring  of  bees  to  movable- 
comb  hives  ;  the  construction  and  use  of 
honey-houses,  etc.,  while  the  "  Shipping 
and  Transporting  of  Bees  "  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  Chapter  XI. 

When,  What,  and  How  to  Feed  Bees  oc- 
cupy Chapter  XII.  Then  follow  Chapters 
devoted  to  Wintering,  Robbing,  Comb  Foun- 
dation, Pasturage  and  Overstocking,  Comb 
and  Extracted  Honey,  Diseases  of  Bees, 
Enemies  of  Bees,  etc. 

Chapter  XX  is  devoted  to  the  Handling 
and  Marketing  of  Honey,  and  its  uses  for 
both  food  and  medicine.  It  is  claimed,  and 
very  rightly  too,  that  during  the  past  few 
years  the  increase  of  honey-production  has 
been  such  that  the  "consumption  has  barely 
kept  pace  with  it."  The  revisers  also  take 
this  hopeful  view  of  the  situation  :  "  But  it 
will  soon  take  its  rank  among  necessities, 
like  butter  or  syrups,  and  change  from 
a  luxury  to  a  staple." 

Happily  for  honey-producers  the  day  for 
adulteration  is  past,  and  on  page  484  we  read 
this  characteristic  paragraph  : 

"  The  present  low  prices  have  put  an  end 

to  adulteration,  for  a  fair  grade  of honey 

can  now  be  bought  as  cheaply  at  wholesale 
as  the  vile,  unhealthy  compound,  adorned 
with  the  names  of  golden  syrup,  golden 
drip,  etc." 

The  authors  then  poke  a  little  fun  at  the 
ridiculous  canards  about  "the  Wiley  lie, 
concerning  the  manufacture  of  comb  honey 
by  machinery,"  and  of  adulterating  liquid 
honey  with  glucose,  which  will  cost  at 
wholesale  more  than  the  honey  sought  to 
be  adulterated.  They  sarcastically  say,  on 
page  480,  that  it  is  more  likely  that  glucose 
will  be  adulterated  with  honey,  than  the 
opposite  ! 

On  page  493  a  quotation  is  given  from  our 
pamphlet  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medi- 
cine," concerning  the  value  of  honey  as  a 
means  of  building  up  wasted  tissues,  and 
brightening  the  intellect,  and  then  our  au- 
thors remark  thus  :  "  These  words  are  so 
true  that  we  have  found  them  translated  in 
European  books,  by  noted  apiarists."  Then 
follows  a  number  of  useful  receipts  for 
honey  comestibles  and  medicines. 

"  Beeswax  and  its  Uses  "  being  the  title 
of  Chapter  XXI,  directions  are  given  for 
the  production  of  beeswax,  and  the  many 
uses  for  it  are  enumerated,  and  receipts 
given  for  salves,  mixtures,  etc. 

The  last  two  chapters  are  devoted  to 
"Bees,  Fruits  and  Flowers,"  and  "Bee- 
Keepers'  Calendar,  Mistakes  and  Axioms." 
In  the  former  is  shown  the  great  value  of ' 


bees  to  fruit  trees,  in  fructifying  the  flowers 
and  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  fruit. 

It  also  endorses  the  work  of  the  "Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers'  Union,"  and  adds : 
"  Some  such  association  is  as  necessary  to 
beekeepers  as  are  Trades-Unions  to  any 
group  of  laborers—"  United  we  stand  ; 
divided  we  fall." 

One  peculiarity  of  this  excellent  book  is 
very  rare  and  well  worth  metiouing.  It  not 
only  has  a  copious  Index  at  the  end,  but  a 
"Table of  Contents"  at  the  beginning,  re- 
ferring to  the  various  subjects  by  bold-face 
figures  (thus  C8?)  corresponding  to  similar 
figures  in  the  body  of  the  work  (thus  710), 
by  means  of  which  one  may  find  any  item 
desired  (087)  in  an  instant. 

By  means  of  these  figures  the  reader  is 
carried  from  one  portion  of  the  book  to 
another,  and  enabled  to  "  take  in  "  all  that 
is  said  upon  that  subject  without  losing  in- 
terest therein,  or  consuming  time  to  find 
the  different  matters  referred  to— making  it 
as  interesting  as  a  novel  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  as  concise  as  historical  adventures,  and 
as  complete  and  perfect  as  a  book  of  laws. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  this  book  (Langstroth 
Revised)  is  a  treasure-house  of  precious 
gems— as  vast  as  the  pursuit,  and  as  valua- 
hleto  apiarists  generally  as  the  hoarded 
wealth  of  an  empire  to  its  patriots  and 
statesmen  ! 

We  can  furnish  this  book  by  return  mail 
for  $2.00,  the  publishers'  price.  This  book 
and  the  Amerioax  Bee  Journai,  for  one 
year  for  S2.75,  it  sent  direct  to  this  ofBce. 


We  have  Received  many  nice 
notices  of  the  Ajlerican  Bee  Journai, 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  but  the  follow- 
ing are  unique  and  racy  : 

Every  one  in  any  way  interested  in  bees 
and  the  production  of  honey  should  have 
the  Amekican  Bee  Joui;nal.  It  is  law 
and  gospel  on  these  subjects,  stable  as  the 
hills,  right  up  to  the  times,  and  only  one 
dollar  a  year.— Jounwf,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

The  American  Bee  Journal  Is  pub- 
lished weekly,  and  is  original.  It  is  oflener 
quoted,  perhaps,  than  any  other  authority, 
and  its  testimony  is  reliable.  Good  bee- 
keepers should  subscribe  for  it  if  they  want 
to  keep  posted  on  their  business.— Cotorado 
Farmer. 


Convention  iVotlces. 


Z^"  There  will  be  a  meetiriK  of  the  Susquehanna 
County  Bee-Keepers'. Vssociation  at  the  Court  House 
in  Montrose,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  May  4,  lH^9,at  to  a.m. 
H.  M.  Seelet,  Sec. 


I^"  The  Northeastern  Michigan  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  annual  convention  on   Feb.  t>, 
1S89,  at  the  Dayton  Hotel  in  Flint.  Micli  .at  li)  a.m. 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec. 


tW  The  Northeastern  Ohio.  Northern  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Western  New  Yoric  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  tenth  annual  convention  in  the 
City  Hall  at  Franklin.  Pa.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, Jan.  30  and  31.  issy.  Good  hotel  accommoda- 
tions have  been  secured  at  one  dollar  per  day. 

C.  H.  Coon.  Sec. 

8:^"  The  nth  annual  session  of  the  Tex-as  State 
Bee-Keepers' Association  will  be  held  in  the  apiary 
of  \V.  K.  Graham,  of  Greenville.  Hunt  Co.,  Te.x.,  on 
May  1  and  2,  1H8U.  At)  bee-keepers  are  Invited.  The 
last  meeting  was  held  here  last  May,  and  was  the 
best  ever  held.  So  we  look  forward  to  a  good  time 
next  May.  A  cordial  welcome  and  hospitality  will 
be  tendered  to  all  who  come.    G.  A.  Wilson,  Sec. 
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Queries  f  Ri 


The   Highest   Tciiipcratiire  En. 
durable  l>}'  ISce§. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jownuil 


ftitery  60!).— How  high  a  temperature  of 
heat  will  beee  endure,  aud  live  ?— MichlKao. 


I  do  not  kiiow.- 
I  do  not  kiiow.- 
I  do  not  kuow.- 
I  do  not  kiiow.- 
I  do  not  know.- 
I  do  not  know.- 


-James  Heddon. 
-H.  D.  Cutting. 
-Eugene  Secok. 
-J.  M.  Hambaugh. 
-A.  B.  Mason. 
-Will  M.  Barnuji. 


I  do  not  know. — M.  Mahin. 

I  do  not  know.     Who  can  tell  ? — P. 

L.   VlALLON. 

There  is  no  practical  utility  to  that 
question.      Next. — Miis.  L.  Hakrison. 

I  do  not  know.  I  presume  that  it 
might  difler. — A.  J.  CoOK. 

Over  1003  pahr.  Beyond  this  I 
have  never  experimented. — J.  P.  H. 
Brown. 

They  would  succumb  at  about  the 
point  where  the  wax  would    melt. — C. 

H.  DlBBERN. 

Mine  have  stood  nearlj'  100-.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  more  they  would 
stand. — C.  C.  Miller. 

I  have  known  them  to  stand  115^ 
with  no  harm,  and  I  suppose  that  thej' 
could  live  in  a  higher  temperature,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  high. — G.  M.  Doo- 

LITTLE. 

I  do  not  know.  They  will  stand 
immersion  in  syrup  nearly  boiling  hot, 
and  seem  happ}'.  You  do  not  want  to 
roast  any,  do  you  ? — J.  M.  Shuck. 

I  do  not  know.  The  temperature 
should  alvva3\s  be  kept  below  the  melt- 
ing point  of  the  combs,  else  they  will 
break  down  from  the  heat,  and  thus 
ruin  the  colonj-. — J.  E.  Pond. 

That  depends  upon  how  long  they 
are  suljjected  to  tlie  heat,  upon  their 
opportunity  to  get  fresh  air,  and  upon 
how  long  an  existence  you  would  re- 
<iuire  to  call  it  "  living." — R.L.Taylor. 

The  question  is  too  indefinite  to  be 
answered  directly.  A  temperature  of 
180^,  in  my  solar  wax-extractor  will 
kill  a  bee  in  a  twinkle  ;  1603  x\[l\  kill, 
but  not  instantly.  I  have  never  tested 
these  matters  as  an  experiment — I  only 
answer  as  to  what  I  have  seen  in  a 
practical  way.  I  am  satisfied  that  bees 
suffer  less  of  vitality  when  the  tem- 
perature goes  above  100^  in  the  shade. 
My  bees  usually  "dwindle"  during  an 
exceedingly  hot  spell  in  the  Latter  part 
of  the  summer. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

Natural  yellow  wax  melts  at  from 
142°    to    145-,    Fahr.,  but    it    can   be 


molded  by  pressure  at  a  temperature 
of  aliout  10(P.  At  the  point  where 
combs  would  melt,  the  bees  become 
nseless,  and  would  die  in  the  "  general 
wreck  "or  ruin  of  the  interior  of  the 
hive.  They  ma}'  endure  a  few  more 
degrees  of  lieat,  and  still  show  anim.a- 
tion,  and  if  that  is  the  information  de- 
sired by  .the  (pierist,  then  we  would 
sa}'  that  the  bees  may  endure  about 
150°  "  and  live." — The  Editor. 


The    Best    method    of    Getting 
Inerea§e. 


Wrltte^i  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  610.— 1.  IliaveSO  colonies  of  Ital- 
ian bees  in  double-walled  chaff  hives,  all 
strong  and  in  splendid  condition,  with  all  the 
hives  full  of  honey.  1  wish  to  increase  them 
to  40  colonies  during- the  coming  season,  and 
in  order  to  get  the  most  surplus  honey  will  it 
be  best  to  let  them  swarm,  or  divide  them 
early  in  the  spring,  say  about  the  last  of  April 
or  the  first  of  May  ?  2.  Will  it  be  to  the  best 
advantage  to  furnish  them  with  queens,  or 
let  them  rear  their  own  (lueen-cells  ?— Illinois. 

Let  them  swarm,  and  rear  their  own 
queens. — A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  Let  them  swarm.  2.  Furnish  the 
queens. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  Let  them  swarm.  2.  Let  them 
rear  their  own. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

Rear  queens  early,  and  make 
swarms  by  dividing. — Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  Let  theiu  swarm.  2.  I  should 
prefer  to  furnish  them  with  queens. — 
A.  B.  Mason. 

I  shoidd  let  them  swarm  once  each, 
letting  the  parent  colony  rear  its  own 
queen. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1.  Allow  them  to  swarm  naturally, 
returning  all  second  swarms.  2.  Let 
them  rear  their  own  queens — unless 
3"ou  have  some  particular  strain  that 
you  want  to  increase.  ■ —  Will  M. 
Barncm. 

1.  I  would  allow  them  to  swarm 
naturally.  If  3'on  conclude  to  divide, 
do  it  when  the  colonies  are  near  the 
condition  of  swarming.  2.  It  will  be 
best  to  furnish  them  with  queens. — J. 
P.  H.  Brown. 

1.  Let  them  swarm  ;  natural  swarms 
are  the  best,  although  there,  are  times 
when  it  is  well  to  make  swarms  by 
division.  2.  If  jour  bees  are  of  a 
good  strain,  let  them  rear  their  own 
queen-cells. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

1.  Knowing  nothing  of  your  locality 
or  ability,  I  cannot  answer  your  first 
question,  but  for  myself,  1  should 
divide  colonies.  2.  Much  depends.  I 
should  furnish  fecundated  queens,  in 
my  own  apiary. — J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  To  divide  early,  would  bo  bad 
policy.  I  would  get  them  as  strong  as 
possible  by  swarming  time,  and  let 
them  swarm.  2.  If  divided,  the  queen- 
less  colony  should  be  supplied  with  a 
queen  or  a  queen-cell. — M.  Mahin. 


First,  in  this  locality,  I  shoidd  let 
them  swarm,  in  which  case  they  would 
attend  to  the  matter  of  queening. — 
James  Heddon. 

Provide  laying  queens,  aud  divide 
the  colonies  not  later  tlian  May  1,  if 
the  weather  is  good.  If  further  south 
than  this  locality,  divide  earlier ;  if 
further  north,  do  it  later.  They  may 
need  feeding  to  get  them  to  fidl 
strength  by  June  1. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

1.  To  divide  them  has  many  advan- 
tages over  the  natural-swarming  .sys- 
tem, and  if  judiciously  managed,  no 
doubt  it  will  give  you  the  best  results. 
2.  Furuisli  them  with  queens. — J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

If  you  desire  anj-  surplus  honey,  I 
should  say  let  the  bees  swarm  07ice 
naturally,  and  manage  them  on  the 
Heddon  plan.  Should  they  not  swarm, 
the)-  may  be  divided  later  in  the  sea- 
son, when  the  honey  crop  is  about 
over.  Do  7iot  divide  them  in  the 
spring.  In  dividing,  it  is  well  to  give 
the  queenless  part  a  queen,  or  queen- 
cell,  from  a   colony  that  has  swarmed. 

C.  H.  DiBBERN. 

1.  I  think  that  depends  upon  whether 
your  principal  honey-flow  comes  early 
or  late  in  the  season.  If  the  latter, 
dividing  might  work  well,  if  you  can 
get  two  strong  colonies  ready  for  the 
harvest  in  place  of  one.  I  should  not 
divide,  however,  until  near  the  time 
for  natural  swarms.  2.  You  could  let 
some  of  the  colonies  rear  all  the  queen- 
cells  that  they  naturally  would,  and 
utilize  the  best  of  these  to  supply 
others. — Eugene  Secor. 

1.  It  may  not  be  pertinent  to  the 
question,  but  I  think  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  attempt  to  increase  your  bees 
to  any  greater  extent  than  results 
from  natural  swarming,  allowing  no 
more  than  one  jjrime  swarm  from  any 
colony.  You  may  make  a  big  show  by 
rapid  increase  of  colonies,  but  "solid 
cash  "  will  not  materialize.  2.  If  you 
luust  divide  your  colonies,  wait  until 
swarming  time.  It  pays  best  to  give 
the  divisions  queens  at  once. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 

Without  knowing  anything  of  your 
locality,  or  the  amount  of  your  ex- 
perience or  ability  to  accomjiiish  what 
you  desire  to  do,  it  would  jjrobably  be 
safer  to  advise  you  to  let  them  swarm 
naturally,  and  let  the  old  colonies  rear 
their  queens. — The  Editor. 


A  FavoraI»le  ^Vord  from  anj'  of  our 
readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  has 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  aiiy- 
thlDK  we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  can  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  scatter  ap'icultural  knowledge 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  our  pursuit. 
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Soon  after  this,  in  1887,  a  character- 
istic letter  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R. 
McKnight  was  published,  in  which  we 
tind  the  following  : 

"There  are  some  in  the  fraternity 
whose  generosity  would  lead  them  to 
squeeze  out  the  weak  and  the  small. 
They  would  go  still  further  and  cir- 
cumscribe operations  in  rural  districts 
by  a  new  force  known  as  '  Priority  of 
Locations ' — root  out  big  and  little 
from  towns  and  villages,  and  put  the 
business  in  the  hands  of  specialists. 

"The  new  doctrine  of  priority  of 
location  is  the  most  presumptuous  of 
all  the  claims  the  monopolists  amongst 
bee-keepers  have  yet  hinted  at.  Such 
a  doctrine  is  begotten  in  selfishness, 
and  opposed  to  justice." 

Who  in  the  present  age  is  bold 
enough  to  assert  that  Mr.  McKnight  is 
not  an  original  and  profound  thinker  ? 
Listen,  while  I  repeat  the  strikingly 
characteristic  terms  employed — "  root 
out  big  and  little,"  "  the  most  pre- 
sumptuous," "the  monopolist,"  "be- 
gotten in  selfishness  and  opposed  to 
justice."  But  just  how  leaving  a  man 
to  enjoy  his  chosen  locality  without  tlie 
crowding  of  bees  other  than  his  own, 
will  so  operate  as  to  "  squeeze  out  the 
weak  and  the  small,"  and  "root  out 
big  and  little  from  towns  and  villages," 
I  confess  inability  to  comprehend,  and 
I  suppose  ordinary  mortals  will  plod 
on  just  the  same  as  though  that  com- 
positian  had  never  been  written. 

"  Amateur  Expert"  writes:  "And 
having  done  so,  proceed  to  walk  into 
some  of  the  abuses  he  (James  Heddon) 
so  loudly  denounces,  and  then  walk 
into  him  if  he  talks  of  priority  of  loca- 
tion, etc,  and  it  would  be  all  in  good 
humor."  Why,  to  be  sure,  "  A.  E.," 
that  is  the  proper  way  to  do  things. 
Then  "A.  E."  says,  "don't  you  know 
that  we  are  free  traders  and  stout  up- 
holders of  a  fair  field  and  no  favors  ? 
or  else  how  would  the  prioritj'-of-loca- 
tion  doctrine  suit  our  Canadian  breth- 
ren wlien  they  look  for  a  share  of  our 
market  ?" 

Replying  I  will  state  that  I  am  will- 
ing to  believe  that  "A.  E."  has  not 
given  the  subject  due  thought,  or  else 
he  would  see  that  our  purposing  to  assist 
in  placing  within  the  possible  reach 
of  England's  millions  of  hungry  and 
poor,  who  in  all  probability  never  in 
their  lives  have  enjo3'ed  the  pleasure 
of  eating  so  much  as  one  pound  of 
honey,  is  a  very  different  thing  alto- 
gether from  squatting  down  by  another 
already  in  the  business,  to  the  injury 
or  disaster  of  both  ;  the  dissimilarity 
will  be  all  the  more  conspicuous  when 
we  reflect  that  we  have  plenty  of  in- 
viting unoccupied  fields,  and  that  Eng- 
land must  look  to  the  outside  world 
for  food,  or   perish.      Plainly   enough 


CANADA. 


Report    of     tlie     Ontario    Bee- 
Keepers'  Convention. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   R.    P.    HOLTEBMANN. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  was  held  at 
Owen  Sound,  Out.,  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  commencing  at  2  p.m.  on 
Jan.  8,  1889. 

The  annual  meeting  has  not  had  a 
smaller  attendance  for  at  least  eight 
years,  and  probably  never.  It  must, 
however,  not  be  considered  that  the 
association  is  losing  ground — far  from 
it — the  membership  for  1888  was  2B1  ; 
nor  must  it  be  charged  that  bee-keep- 
ers do  not  desire  to  attend,  but  the 
reasons  probably  were,  the  poor  season 
of  1888,  the  localit}',  and  the  bad  roads 
all  over  the  country,  making  it  difficult 
to  get  to  railway  stations. 

President  Martin  Emigh,  of  Hol- 
brook,  occupied  the  chair.  Among 
those  present  were,  Messrs.  Gemraell, 
R.  E.  Smith,  A.  Pickett,  R.  McKnight, 
S.  Cornell.  W.  F.  Clarke,  F.  H.  Mac- 
pherson,  J.  Miller,  Wm.  Couse,  R.  F. 
Holtermann,  D.  Anguish  and  G.  Barber. 

After  the  roll  call,  and  reading  of 
the  minutes,  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Treasurer,  and  others,  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Couse,  stated  in 
his  report  that  about  1,000  invitations 
had  been  sent  out,  and  largely  re- 
sponded to  by  the  bee-keepers. 

R.  McKnight,  the  Treasurer,  re- 
ported about  1450  on  hand,  $200  of 
which  had  been  set  aside  to  secure 
Langstroth's  revised  book  for  the 
members  of  1887. 

The  auditors,  J.  Miller  and  R.  F. 
Holtermann,  reported  that  the  books 
were  audited,  and  found  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Eraigh  then  read  the  President's 
annual  address. 

An  essaj'  was  then  read  from  Mr.  S. 
T.  Pettit,  of  Belmont,  Ont,  as  follows, 
on 

Priority  of  I.iOcation. 

About  two  years  ago,  when  this 
thought  was  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,  the  principle  seemed  to  be 
something  of  small  value,  and  but  little 
notice  was  taken  of  it.  Not  long  after, 
however,  Mr.  James  Heddon  called 
attention  to  it,  and  wrote  approvingly, 
but  Mr.  Jones  thought  that  it  was  a 
case  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 


he  two  cases  are  not  parallel,  and  not 
comparable. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Clarke  says  :  "Priority 
of  location  is  another  matter  which  is 
attracting  much  attention  among  bee- 
keepers. It  is  proposed  by  some  to 
pass  a  law  securing  to  the  first  comer 
as  a  bee-keeper  into  a  neighborhood, 
the  exclusive  ownership  of  the  bee- 
forage  within  certain  limits."  Well,  I 
must  say  that  if  sucli  legislation  has 
ever  been  proposed,  or  even  hinted  at, 
it  has  entirely  escaped  my  notice.  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that 
Mr.  Clarke  was  drawing  upon  a  much 
abused  imagination  when  he  wrote 
that  statement.  But  the  President, 
still  believing  in  priority  of  location, 
in  his  annual  address  of  a  year  ago, 
again  called  attention  to  it.  Now  per- 
mit me  to  give  a  few  quotations  to 
show  that  the  principle  has  taken  deep 
root  in  the  better  judgments  of  bee- 
keepers generally,  the  fruits  of  which 
will  be  sweet  and  refreshing  to  many 
in  the  business. 

Mr.  Allen  Pringle  says  :  As  to  who 
ought  to  engage  in  bee-keeping,  and 
who  may  engage  in  it,  these  are  ques- 
tions which  each  individual  has  the 
natural  right  to  decide  for  himself,  so 
long  as  he  keeps  within  both  the  moral 
and  the  civil  law.  When  the  latter  e.^c- 
clucles  him  from  corporations,  he  has 
no  right  to  violate  it,  and  when  the 
former  excludes  him  from  preoccujiied 
ground,  he  has  no  moral  right  to 
violate  that  either. 

From  a  dialogue  between  Prof.  Cook 
and  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  at  a  Chicago 
meeting  of  the  North  American  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society,  I  gather  that  Prof. 
Cook  also  believes  in  the  principle. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Jones  now  not  only  con- 
cedes to  others  priority  of  location,  but 
advocates  it  as  well.  He  says  :  "  To 
me  it  seems  that  the  question  of  pri- 
ority of  location  bothers  some  more 
than  it  need.  There  are  those  who 
make  comparisons  of  bee-men  and 
store-keepers,  etc.,  but  such  compari- 
son is  not  applicable."  Then  again  he 
says  :  "  With  those  points  in  view,  no 
practical  man  will  seek  entrance  to  a 
section  of  country  alreadj*  comfortably 
occupied." 

And  now  wo  may  rejoice  in  the  fact 
that  priority  of  location,  backed  up  by 
sound  public  opinion,  "has  come  to 
stay  "  until  the  time  shall  come  when 
in  the  march  of  pi-ogress  on  all  sides, 
apiculture  shall  receive  that  attention 
from  the  people,  and  from  Legislators, 
that  its  growing  importance  merits, 
and  it  shall  be  placed  upon  a  legal,  and 
therefore  upon  a  more  solid  and  satis- 
factory basis  ;  when  justice  through 
wise  legislation  can  be  done  to  all  the 
people  ;  and  even  then  the  principle  of 
"  do  unto  others  as  you  would  that 
they  should  do   unto  you,"  will    be    of 
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service  in  the  new  order  of  things,  as 
iin  outside  guard  to  watcli  and  ward 
oil"  the  operations  of  unprineipled 
parties  who  may  be  disposed  to  appro- 
priate that  which  belongs  to  others. 

And  in  conclusion  I  will  say,  that 
because  I  have  enjoj'ed  the  privilege 
of  collecting  the  nectar  from  my 
neighbors'  fields,  orchards  and  forests, 
for  a  dozen  years  and  more,  and  that 
although  during  all  these  jears  I  have 
done  them  good  and  not  evil  ;  that  all 
this  does  not  make  me  the  owner  of 
the  nectar  of  future  years — without  a 
doubt  in  my  mind  it  belongs  to  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  whose  it  is,  and 
who  have  a  right  as  a  community,  to 
control  the  disposal  of  it  in  a  just  and 
equitable  manner,  just  as  surely  as 
they  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  any 
other  valuable  product  of  the  soil.  But 
in  the  meantime  let  us  all  appreciate 
and  rejoice  in  the  security  that  the 
priority-of-location  principle  afibrds  us. 
I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  any  bee-keeper  who  in  the 
future  shall  introduce  himself  upon 
preoccupied  ground,  will  realize  that 
public  opinion  justly  censures  him. 
S.  T.  Pettit. 


Mr.  McKnight  said  that  he  regretted 
that  Mr.  Pettit  was  not  present,  and 
under  the  cii-cumstances  he  would  but 
briefly  say  that  what  he  had  written  he 
had  no  reason  to  retract. 

Mr.  Cornell  said  that  the  essay,  in 
his  estimation,  was  all  right  to  insert 
in  a  bee-paper,  but  not  the  !vind  of  an 
essay  that  would  be  expected  to  be 
read  before  a  convention. 

Mr.  Clarke  said  that  he  would  only 
take  Ml'.  Pettit's  own  essay  to  prove 
that  the  writer  of  it  himself  advocated 
legislatiofl. 

Mr.  Holtermann,  who  read  the  essaj', 
pointed  out  that  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Pettit.  in  his  essay,  never 
said  that  he  did  not  advocate  legisla- 
tion, only  he  did  not  advocate  the  kind 
that  Mr.  Clarke  had  said  was  proposed. 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  a 
special  general  meeting  be  held  of  the 
Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  at 
Brantford,  during  the  time  the  Inter- 
national meets  there,  and  that  a  dele- 
gation be  sent  to  represent  the  Ontario 
Bee-Keepers'  Association. 

Mr.  Holtermann  asked  if  this  was  to 
be  the  annual  meeting,  and  was  told 
that  it  was  not.  Mr.  H.  then  stated 
that  Messrs.  Anguish,  Barber  and  him- 
self were  a  deputation  from  Brant,  to 
ask  the  Ontario  Association  to  have 
their  annual  meeting  at  Brantford,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  International ; 
that  he,  as  the  Secretary,  could  tell 
them  that  the  reason  the  date  of  the 
annual  meeting  had  not  been  fixed  by 
the  International,  was  because  they 
wanted  to  meet  the  Ontario  in  any  way 


possible  ;  he  knew  the  law  demanded 
that  the  Ontario  Association  fix  the 
date  of  tlieir  annual  meeting  at  this 
meeting,  but  there  was  no  reason  why 
arrangements  couhl  not  be  made  for 
both  to  meet  at  tlie  same  time. 

Messrs.  R.  McKnight,  W.  F.  Clarke, 
S.  Cornell  and  F.  H.  Macphcrson  op- 
posed having  the  aniuial  meeting  at 
the  same  time  as  the  International, 
claiming  that  the  business  of  the  On- 
tario Bee-Keepers'  Association  could 
not  be  done  properly.  Mr.  Holter- 
mann claimed  that  then,  as  now,  the 
tlirectors  could  meet  before  and  after 
the  sessions,  and  they  transacted  the 
most  of  the  business. 

As  he  could  not  make  a  motion  to 
fix  the  place  of  meeting,  until  the  next 
day,  according  to  the  programme,  he 
would  move  that  the  question  be 
"  tabled  "  until  that  time.  Whereupon 
Messrs.  McKniglit  and  Clarke  with- 
drew their  motion  until  that  time. 

Discussions  followed  upon  "  Venti- 
lation," the  majority  being  in  favor  of 
ventilating  hives  and  repositories. 

In  discussing  the  advisability  of  pre- 
venting bees  from  breeding  early  in- 
doors when  wintering,  some  were  in 
favor  of  having  them  breed  early, 
others  not  until  after  being  taken  out, 
opinions  Ijeing  pretty  well  divided.  In 
wintering  bees  in  clamps,  some  ob- 
jected to  moving  the  hives  together, 
but  advocated  separate  clamps  for 
each  hive. 

SEIGOISTID  ID.A.-5r. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order, 
with  President  Emigh  in  the  chair. 
The  election  of  officers  was  then  held, 
and  resulted  as  follows  :  Rev.  W.  F. 
Clarke,  President.  Mr.  Emigh,  the 
President  for  1888,  who  had  refused  to 
serve  a  second  term  for  President,  was 
elected  Vice-President. 

The  directors  of  the  various  agricul- 
tural districts  were  elected  as  follows  : 

J.  K.  Dai-ling,  Almonte  ;  M.  B. 
Holmes,  Delta  ;  Allen  Pringle,  Selby  ; 
S.  Cornell,  Lindsay ;  Wm.  Couse, 
Streetsville  ;  A.  Pickett,  Nassagawaya  ; 
Will  Ellis,  St.  Davids  ;  D.  Anguish, 
Mohawk  ;  R.  McKnight,  Owen  Sound  ; 
F.  A.  Gemmell,  Stratford,  and  R.  E. 
Smith,  Tilberry  Centre. 

It  was  then  decided  to  fix  the  place 
of  meeting  before  electing  auditors. 
After  some  more  discussion,  Belleville 
was  selected  for  the  next  place  of 
meeting  (Brantford  I'eceiving  6  votes 
and  Belleville  7),  on  the  second 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  January, 
1890. 

It  was  decided  that  a  special  gen- 
eral meeting  be  held  at  Brantford,  at 
the  time  the  International  meets  there, 
the  President, Vice-President  and  direc- 


tors being  appointed   a  delegation  to 
represent  this  Association. 

The  election  of  auditors  was  then 
held.  Mr.  Macpherson  stated  that  the 
Arts  Act  did  not  require  the  auditors 
to  be  members,  and  nominated  Mr. 
Walbridge.  Mr.  Holtermann  claimed 
that  he  must  be  a  member.  Mr. 
McKnight  said  not,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Cornell  ;  and  Mr.  Walinidge  was 
elected.  Another,  not  a  member,  was 
nominated,  when  Mr.  Holtermann 
again  protested.  An  eminent  lawyer, 
the  Mayor  of  Owen  Sound,  who  had 
just  welcomed  the  Association,  being 
present,  the  decision  was  left  to  him, 
Mr.  McKnight  jokinglj-  remarking 
that  there  must  be  no  "fee."  The 
Mayor  declared  Mr.  Holtermann  to  be 
correct.  W.  P.  Taylor,  of  Fitzroy 
Harbor,  and  R.  F.  Holtermann  were 
then  appointed  auditors. 

Ilivc-Tentilation  in  'tVinter. 

Mr.  Cornell,  in  his  essay,  explained 
the  action  of  the  currents  of  atmos- 
phere of  various  temperatures  coming 
in  contact.  The  temperature  of  the 
hive  was  generallj^  about  59^  or  60^, 
whilst  the  outside  temperature  in  the 
repositor}'  was  much  lower,  and  that 
of  the  open  air  as  in  outside  wintering, 
is  even  greater.  This  caused  a  con- 
stant change  of  air  in  the  hive. 

Mr.  Cornell  had  two  2-quart  pails — 
blacked  so  as  to  cause  greater  radia- 
tion— suspended  in  the  hive,  and  by 
this  means  secured  a  higher  tempera- 
ture in  the  hive  than  that  in  the  room 
where  the  experiments  were  conducted. 
A  wick,  ignited,  was  then  suspended 
in  the  hive,  filling  it  with  a  dense 
smoke.  By  this  means  the  direction 
of  the  currents  of  atmosphere  could 
readily  be  detected. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  Mr. 
Cornell  showed  that  the  tendency  of 
the  currents  of  air,  under  the  condi- 
tions named,  is  upwards.  That  if  there 
be  but  one  entrance,  as  in  the  ordinary 
ventilator,  and  the  atmosphere  has  to 
enter  and  make  its  exit  at  one  open- 
ing, the  current  does  not  come  in  at 
one  side  and  go  out  at  the  other,  but  is 
divided  horizontally,  goit:g  in  at  the 
lower  half,  and  coming  out  again  at 
the  upper.  Again,  that  if  the  entrance 
is  divided  horizontally,  b)- even  a  piece 
of  paper  only,  it  prevents  friction  be- 
tween the  two  currents,  and  the  circu- 
lation maj'  be  quite  free  ;  whilst  if  not 
so  divided,  the  friction  between  the 
two  currents  almost  stops  the  circula- 
tion with  the  ordinary  entrance.  For 
this  reason  an  upright  ventilator  is 
better  than  one  horizontal,  if  there  be 
only  one  ventilator. 

Mr.  Cornell  api>earcd  to  favor  a  rim 
being  placed  under  the  brood-cham- 
ber, and  between  it  and  tlie  bottom- 
board.      One  ventilator,  the  front  one, 
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should  be  at  the  top  of  the  rim,  the 
other  ill  the  rear,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rim  ;  this  allowed  a  gentle  current  of 
atmosphere  to  pass  through  the  hive. 
The  entrance,  or  ventilator,  should  be 
regulated  b)'  the  strength  of  the  col- 
ony, an  average  colony  having  the 
ventilator  equal  to  about  one  square 
inch  in  size.  If  the  bottom-boards 
were  tight,  the  rim  could  be  placed 
over  the  brood-chamber.  The  venti- 
lators should  always  be  placed  at  the 
ends  of  the  frames. 

Mr.  Corneil,  at  the  close  of  his  essay, 
was  plied  with  numerous  questions, 
which  showed  the  interest  that  the 
members  took  in  the  question. 

Mr.  Allen  Pringle,  of  Selby,  then 
read  an  essay,  on 

Bees  for  Pleasure  and  lor  Profit. 

The  number  of  persons  who  keep 
bees  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  tlie 
thing,  is  probably  very  small,  com- 
pared witli  those  who  keep  them  for 
the  profit  that  is  in  them.  A  few, 
however,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  re- 
search, or  by  curiosity,  or  a  love  of 
natural  history,  or  perhaps  in  quest  of 
recreation  and  health,  keep  bees  with- 
out the  usual  dollars-and-cents  motive. 
I  think  that  I  will  be  quite  safe  in  as- 
suming that  everj'  member  of  the 
Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  how- 
ever much  pleasure  he  maj'  get  from 
his  bees,  has,  at  the  same  time,  his 
"  weather-ej-e  "  oijen  for  the  profit — 
be  the  same  more  or  less. 

Wherefore,  I  may,  I  think,  dismiss 
this  minority  class  of  pleasure  apiar- 
ists with  this  brief  reference,  throwing 
after  them  our  very  best  wishes,  if  not 
our  admiration,  and  turn  attention 
briefly  to  bees  for  profit. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  bees-for- 
protit-man  also  gets  a  great  deal  of 
the  pleasure,  especially  when  the  profits 
are  large.  There  is  one  advantage  he 
has  over  the  otlier  fellow.  It  is  almost 
astonishing  how  pleasant  nearly  every 
kind  of  business  (or  no  business)  will 
become  to  a  man  when  it  "  pans  out" 
properl}-.  Tliis  is  human  nature  as  it 
is — what  it  ought  to  be  we  will  leave 
for  those  who  come  after  us.  I  shall, 
therefore,  verj-  briefly  consider  the 
question  of  bees  for  profit. 

Bee  Keepins"n'itli  otUerBiisiness 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  bee- 
keeping pays  best  in  connection  with 
some  other  business.  I  would  not  care 
to  advise  any  friend  to  go  into  the 
business  of  bee-keeping,  as  an  exclu- 
sive means  of  support.  The  past  few 
seasons  have  brought  to  light  new  and 
better  conclusions  on  this  subject.  If, 
like  Manitoba  farms,  and  their  wheat, 
we  could  raise  so  much  honey  that  we 
could  aftbrd  to  go  without  any  the  next 
year,  the  case  would  be  diflerent.     But 


as  the  profits  of  bee-culture,  at  best, 
are  only  say  good,  or  in  the  fairly 
living  line,  the  specialist  with  nothing 
else  to  fall  back  upon,  will  occasionally 
find  himself  coming  "  out  of  the  little 
end  of  the  horn,"  as  he  comes  out  of 
his  fiscal  year. 

As  to  what  kind  of  business  may  be 
pcofitably  supplemented  by  bee-cul- 
ture, that  depends  upon  circumstances, 
and  must  be  decided  by  eacli  one  for 
liimself.  The  farmer  natnrally  thinks 
that  bee-keeping  ought  to  be  in  asso- 
ciation with  farming  or  some  branch 
of  agriculture.  So  of  the  school- 
teacher, mecliauic,  and  others.  Al- 
though the  unavoidable  drawbacks  to 
bee-keej^ing  for  i)rofit  are  numerous 
enough  and  formidable  enough,  much, 
very  much,  as  in  everything  else,  de- 
pends upon  the  man.  There  are  cer- 
tain conditions  of  success  in  every 
business.  Only  in  rare  cases  do  people 
stumble  upon  profitable  success.  We 
must  work  for  it,  and  the  work  must 
be  well  directed. 

The  bee-keeper  who  succeeds  and 
makes  the  business  pay,  must  work 
well,  with  his  hands,  and  still  better 
with  his  head.  To  come  down  from 
the  general  to  the  particular,  he  must 
have  the  right  kind  of  bees  in  a  good 
style  of  hive,  and  then  must  look  after 
them  as  carefully  and  intelligently  as 
he  would  after  his  stock,  or  even  the 
children.  What  might  be  the  best 
hive  for  somebody  else,  might  not  be 
the  best  hive  for  him,  and  the  same  of 
bees. 

For  lady  bee-keepers  and  timid  men 
I  should  recommend  the  Carniolans  or 
Italians.  In  hives,  the  Jones  or  Lang- 
stroth  for  amateurs  is  easily  handled. 
So  long  as  the  hive  is  a  good  movable- 
frame  one,  not  so  much  depends  upon 
it  as  upon  the  man,  and  strict  attention 
to  business. 

The  profits  of  bee-keeping  are  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  business.  To  economize  in  this, 
the  bee-keeper  ought  to  make  himself 
handy  with  tools,  and  get  everything 
made  and  read}-  during  the  winter 
months  when  he  has  time. 

Marketins-  tlie  Honey. 

The  profits  are  also  largely  aSected 
by  the  bee-keeper's  method  of  market- 
ing. He  may  liave  a  good  crop  and 
fool  it  away,  as  I  have  seen  people  do 
more  than  once.  He  gets  in  a  great 
hurry  to  sell  it  as  soon  as  he  gets  it, 
and  either  consignsitto  some  unknown 
and  irresponsible  commission  man,  or 
unloads  it  ujion  his  local  market  just 
for  what  it  will  bring.  In  either  case 
the  result,  as  to  profit,  is  generally  not 
profit,  but  loss. 

I  would  say,  be  patient  in  market- 
ing, and  sell  at  home.  As  a  rule, 
leave    the     commission    man     alone. 


When  you  have  a  surplus  from  the 
home  market,  send  your  sample  ahead, 
make  your  bargain,  and  then  ship 
according  to  agreement,  C.  O.  D. 
When  you  cannot  sell  for  cash  (as 
also  happens  with  excellent  home  cus- 
tomers) resort  to  barter — goods  for 
goods — and  these  .can  always  be  used 
or  turned  to  account  some  way. 

I  know  of  but  one  way  to  make  bee- 
keeping p.a}-,  and  that  is  to  handle  the 
bees  and  their  proilucts  as  they  ought 
to  be  handled.  As  to  how,  in  detail, 
both  ought  to  be  handled,  each  must 
learn  for  himself  by  observation,  re- 
flection, experience,  books,  bee-papers, 
etc.  AxLEN  Pringle. 


The  Hon.  Charles  Drury,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  was  elected  an  honorary 
member.  After  some  changes  in  the 
Constitution  and  B3--Laws,  the  conven- 
tion adjourned  to  meet  at  Belleville 
in  1890. 

Brantford,  Out. 


SWARMING  OUT. 

Cure  for  Xew  Colonies  Leaving 
the  Hives,  etc. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  WILLIAM   CEOULEY. 


What  apiarist  has  not  had  trouble 
from  this  cause  ?  I  think  that  I  am 
original  in  discovering  a  very  simple 
remedy  for  it ;  at  least  I  have  not  seen 
it  in  print.     It  is  as  follows  : 

As  soon  as  I  hive  a  swarm,  I  put  a 
drone  or  queen  trap  at  the  entrance  of 
the  hive,  and  leave  it  for  three  days.  I 
had  several  swarm  out  through  the 
trap,  but  they  came  back  faster  than 
thej-  went  out,  as  soon  as  thej'  dis- 
covered that  the  queen  did  not  come 
out,  and  went  to  work  in  earnest,  and 
did  not  try  it  again.  The  trap  should 
reach  clear  across  the  front  of  the 
hive. 

Preparing  B«'es  for  Cellar  Win- 
tering. 

My  bees  are  wintering  finely.  I 
never  had  them  so  quiet  in  the  cellar 
as  they  are  this  winter.  I  never  lost 
but  one  colony  in  the  cellar,  and  that 
one  starved  last  winter.  I  think  that 
my  plan  of  preparing  them  for  the 
cellar  is  a  good  one,  and  as  it  may  be 
beneficial  to  some  of  the  fraternity,  I 
will  describe  it : 

My  hive  bottom-boai'd  is  the  same 
width  as  the  hive,  with  a  2-inch  rim  on 
the  under  side,  and  4  inches  longer 
than  the  hive.  I  use  the  blank-strip 
super,  the  same  size  as  the  hive.  I 
put  a  quilt  in  the  bottom  of  the  super, 
and  fill  it  with  sawdust,  dry  leaves  or 
chafl",  and  put  it  on    top    of    the    hive. 


Tu.m  itimmmic-iLM  mmi^  jourkkit. 
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There  is  a  bee-space  between  the  super 
ami  the  top  of  the  bi'ood-framcs. 

When  I  put  the  bees  into  the  celhir, 
1  turn  the  bottom-board  iijiside  down, 
which  leaves  a  2-inch  space  below  the 
frames ;  and  as  the  bottom-board  is 
l(inf!;er  than  the  hive,  I  can  see  the 
under  surface  of  the  frames,  b}'  hold- 
ing a  light  in  the  right  position  ;  and 
looking  under  once  a  week,  I  can  de- 
tect any  unusual  mortality. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  go  in  the  cellar 
when  the  temperature  is  below  zero, 
and  see  the  clusters  of  bees  as  large  as 
the  top  of  my  head,  some  of  them 
hanging  2  inches  below  the  frames, 
and  resting  on  the  bottom-board.  Very 
few  dead  bees  have  dropped  down  yet 
— I  think  that  1  could  get  them  all  into 
a  quart  measure,  from  85  colonies. 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 


MAINE. 


Proceeding§  of   tlie   Bce-Keep- 
ers'  Convention. 


Reported  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BV   L.    F.    ABBOTT. 


The  ninth  annual  session  of  the 
Maine  State  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
was  held  ou  Jan.  8,  9  and  10,  1889,  at 
Brunswick.  This  meeting  was  de- 
signed to  unite  all  the  local  societies 
in  the  State,  in  one  grand  convention. 
The  Maine  State  Society  is  the  oldest 
organization.  Next  is  the  Western 
State  Society,  formed  some  three  or 
four  j'Cars  subsequentlj',  and  later  the 
Maine  Apicultural  Society,  organized 
three  years  ago,  but  which  has  done 
but  little  towards  discu,ssing  the  bee- 
question.  Although  the  past  season 
has  been  the  poorest  in  the  annals  of 
bee-keeping  in  Maine,  a  fair  represen- 
tation was  present  at  the  opening 
session. 

The  opening  discussion,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  President's  address,  turned 
mainly  upon  hives  and  the  wintering 
problem. 

Factors  of  Success  in  Uee-Keep- 
ing. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Herring,  of  Brunswick, 
who  had  success  in  bee-keeping,  made 
some  points  in  his  address  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  note.  He  alluded  to 
the  unstable  chaiacter  of  the  enter- 
prises in  which  men  engage.  Success 
and  failure  are  common  to  all.  In 
boc-culture,  the  failures  are  frequent, 
which  should  lead  to  the  inquiry, 
whore  lies  the  road  of  success  ?  He 
would  saj-,  first  in  the  man.  One 
should  understand  the  nature  of  these 
insects,  and  so  comprehend  their 
wants.  Second,  another  secret  of  suc- 
cess lies  in  the  bee,  and  mainly  in  the 
blood.     All  bees,  like  all  men,  are  not 


of  equal  value.  As  with  horses,  cows, 
sheep  and  swine,  blood  will  tell.  We 
find  in  all  organic  life  that  inter- 
breeding of  the  same  blood  diminishes 
the  vital  forces  ;  ;ind  also  that  con- 
tinued crossing  between  the  diller(Mit 
races,  improves  the  stock.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  think  that  all  bees  are  alike. 
Another  factor  of  success  lies  in  the 
hive — a  hive  of  tlie  right  size  and 
form,  and  made  to  protect  from  cold. 
The  best  requisite  lie  would  name  for 
the  hive  is  thick  walls  ;  next  the  cubic 
form,  so  that  the  bees  can  mass  in 
close  proximity  to  the  stoi'es.  These 
two  ideas  he  held  lirmly  as  a  means 
of  success. 

The  discussion  of  the  points  pre- 
sented in  the  President's  address  called 
out  quite  diverse  opinions.  Mr. 
Greelej',  of  Clinton,  took  quite  a  strong 
ground  against  the  cubic  form  of  hives. 
Dr.  Morton,  of  Bethel,  seconded  Mr. 
Greeley's  views.  The  discussion  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  bee- 
keepers were  using  the  oblong  frame 
of  the  Langstroth  pattern.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, of  Clinton,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  chaft'  hives  were  superior  to 
wooden  walls.  Mrs.  Hinckle\%  of 
Bowdoinham,  believed  in  protecting 
hives  in  winter.  The  practice  is  quite 
well  established  by  placing  bees  in  the 
cellar,  as  the  safest  i)lace  to  winter. 

Races  omees. 

Mr  John  Reynolds,  of  Clinton,  gave 
his  ideas  as  to  races  of  bees.  He 
thought  that  each  one  should  decide 
for  himself  the  value  of  many  things 
in  use  in  bee-keeping,  and  in  regard 
to  different  races  of  bees.  In  his  opin- 
ion, climate  creates  races  of  bees ; 
races  succumb  to  climate.  Maine's 
climate  creates  a  dark  race  of  bees  ; 
the  climate  of  Italy  and  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus  originated  a  yellow  race  of 
bees.  Different  races  are  all  equallj* 
good,  perhaps,  in  their  own  locality. 
In  his  opinion,  whoever  attempts  to 
keep  all  races  of  bees  in  one  locality, 
will  not  succeed. 

An  essay  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Plumraer,  of 
Augusta,  contained  some  points  and 
suggestions. 

LiOcal  Uee-Associatious. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Hincklej',  of  Bowdoin- 
ham, sent  an  essay,  mainly  devoted  to 
suggestions  concerning  the  work  of 
the  associations.  She  thought  that 
every  town  where  bees  are  kept  should 
have  a  regularly  organized  society  of 
bee-keepers,  holding  meetings  and 
comparing  notes  at  least  twice  a  year. 
There  should  be  one  central  State 
society,  composed  of  the  Presidents 
and  Seci'etaries,  or  of  specially  elected 
delegates  from  each  town  in  the  State, 
regularly  incorporated,  with  power  to 
elect  its  own  officers  from  members  as 


furnished  by  the  town  societies,  and  to 
transact  business  as  its  necessities 
demanded. 

The  State  societ3'  .should  select  care- 
ful, intelligent  men  in  every  jiart  of 
the  State  to  sujierintend  the  careful 
testing  of  the  dillerent  races  of  l)ees, 
the  difterent  methods  of  handling, 
feeding  and  swarming;  the  various 
hives  before  the  public,  especially  those 
that  have  secured  such  a  foothold  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  allow  them  to 
claim  standard  merit ;  all  the  dillerent 
frames  and  tools  and  methods  of 
manipulation  in  use,  and  who  shall 
clearly  and  faithfully  report  their  ob- 
servations to  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
society  at  the  close  of  each  season's 
work. 

'I'Ue  nome  market  tor  Honey. 

One  of  the  questions  discussed  was, 
"  Creating  a  Home  Market."  Mrs. 
Crockett,  of  Foxcroft,  sent  an  essay 
which  was  read  by  the  Secretai'y,  giv- 
ing her  views  upon  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Crockett  spoke  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  idea  established  that 
honey  is  a  staple  article  of  diet,  rather 
than  a  luxurj',  and  cheaper  than  ber- 
ries and  canned  fruit.  One  thing  that 
will  go  far  to  make  a  market,  is  to 
convince  the  consumers  that  the  honey 
we  put  upon  the  market  is  absolutely 
pure,  and  hence,  a  healthy  article  of 
diet. 

There  are  confused  ideas  among 
customers  regarding  extracted  honey, 
many  believing  it  to  be  impure.  Hence, 
we  drop  the  term  and  call  the  product 
comb  and  "strained"  honej",  the  latter 
term  being  a  familiar  one  j'cars  ago 
when  bees  were  kept  in  box-hives. 

The  essaj'ist  preferred  to  sell  honey 
direct  to  consumers  rather  than  sell  in 
the  wholesale  market. 

The  profit  the  trade  puts  on,  above 
the  wholesale  cost,  brings  the  product 
too  high,  so  that  the  masses  cannot 
ailbrd  to  purchase  it ;  still  if  we  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer,  and  furnish 
those  who  prefer  comb  honey  with  the 
best  quality  at  remunerative  rates,  we 
shall  find  plenty  to  take  our  second 
quality  for  one  or  two  cents  less  per 
pound.  It  pa3s  to  have  the  sections 
clean  and  nice,  and  the  clear  honey 
put  up  in  attractive  form. 

Xlie  Feeding  ofUees. 

How  to  feed  bees  in  the  fall  econo- 
micallj'  and  with  the  best  advantage 
to  the  colon}',  was  the  subject  of  some 
discussion.  Mr.  Greelej-  gave  his  plan 
of  late  feeding,  by  turning  thick  sugar 
syrup,  slightly  warmed,  directly  into 
tiie  coralis.  Colonies  so  fed  late  in 
October  capjjed  the  combs  so  treated, 
and  he  expected  them  to  winter  well 
on  the  same. 

Feeding  in  the  cellar  with  frames  of 
sealed  honey    might    be   accomplished 
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at  any  time,  by  moving  the  central 
frames  on  which  the  bees  were  clus- 
tered, and  placing  frames  of  honey 
near  the  bees. 

Destroying'  Motli-'Worms. 

Moth-worms  were  frequently  found 
in  hives,  and  in  box-hives  used  to  do 
much  damage,  but  with  the  frame  hive 
and  Italian  bees,  moth-larvie  were  of 
little  account.  It  is  stated  that  the 
freezing  of  eggs  or  larvfe  destroys  their 
vitality. 

It  was  thought  best  not  to  extract 
the  combs  when  working  for  comb 
honey. 

It  is  considered  an  advantage  to 
shave  brood-combs  to  f  of  an  inch 
when  putting  on  surplus  cases,  thus 
uncapping  the  sealed  honey  at  the 
tops  of  the  frames,  and  letting  the  cap- 
pings  and  honey  run  down  between 
the  frames.  Then  space  the  frames  to 
a  bee-space — |  inch  —and  place  on  the 
sections. 

Our  best  honey  producers  used  the 
queen-excluding  zinc  honey-boards, 
thereby  obviating  the  trouble  often  ex- 
perienced, of  brood  in  the  sections. 

Well  constructed  chaff  hives  were 
recommended  as  preferable  to  single- 
walled  hives,  especially  for  out-door 
wintering. 

Races  of  bees  were  a  constant  theme 
of  discussion  among  bee-men  of  the 
country,  but  the  blacks  and  the  Ital- 
ians were  still  the  chief  races  for 
profit. 

The  whole  machinery  of  bee-keeping 
is  complicated.  It  takes  years  of 
practice  to  become  conversant  with 
the  various  ways  of  manipulating  this 
wonderful  little  bee. 

nividinK  Colonies. 

Dividing  colonies  may  be  profitably 
and  readily  practiced  after  one  knows 
how.  It  needs  practice  in  handling 
bees,  and  familiarity  with  their  ways, 
to  successfully  accomplish  profitable 
dividing.  It  may  be  done  by  dividing 
a  strong  colony  and,  finding  which 
section  is  queenless,  give  it  a  laying 
queen,  or  else  allow  the  bees  to  rear  a 
queen. 

Another  method,  involving  the  same 
principle,  is  that  of  forming  nuclei 
colonies,  bj'  putting  a  frame  of  brood 
in  a  hive,  give  it  a  laying  queen,  then 
build  up  from  difierent  hives  by  giving 
the  young  colony  frames  of  brood. 

Mr.  Pike,  of  Livermore  Falls,  gave 
a  method  of  shaking  from  the  frames 
of  a  strong  colony  bees  sufficient,  into 
a  box  made  for  thepuri^ose,  to  make  a 
colon}' — bees  from  different  hives  could 
be  mixed  in  this  way,  care  being  used 
in  all  cases,  not  to  shake  out  the  queen 
with  the  bees. 

Keep  this  mass  of  bees  24  hours,  run 
a   laying   queen    amongst   them,    and 


hive  the  bees  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
the  colony  would  go  to  work  with  the 
bee's  accustomed  alacrit}'. 

The  officers  chosen  were  :  President, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Herring,  of  Brunswick  ; 
Secretary,  Dr.  J.  A.  Morton,  of  Bethel  ; 
Treasurer,  W.  H.  Norton,  of  Skowhe- 
gan  ;  with  one  "Vice-President  from 
each  county. 

Lewiston,  Maine. 
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Summer's  joys  are  o'er  ; 

Flowerets  bloom  no  more, 

Wintry  winds  are  sweeping  ; 

Through  the  snow-drifts  peeping, 
Cheerful  evergreen 
Karely  now  is  seen. 

Now  DO  plumed  throng 

Charms  the  woods  with  song  ; 

Ice-bound  trees  are  glittering  ; 

Merry  snow-birds,  twittering. 
Fondly  strive  to  cheer 
Scenes  so  cold  and  drear. 

Winter,  still  I  see 

Many  charms  in  thee — 

Love  thy  chilly  greeting, 

Snow-storms  fiercely  beating, 
And  the  dear  delights 
Of  the  long,  long  nights. 


HONEY-BOARDS. 


Tbe  Invention  of  the  Wood-Zinc 
Honey-Board. 


Written  for  the  American  BeeJofumal 

BY    DR.    G.    L.    TINKER. 


In  the  report  of  the  late  Michigan 
Convention,  on  page  23,  Mr.  Heddon 
objects  to  my  claiming  the  wood-zinc 
honey-board  !  It  has  been  a  surprise 
to  me  from  the  first,  that  he  should,  on 
so  slight  a  pretext,  claim  this  inven- 
tion as  his  own,  and  seek  to  deprive 
me  of  the  credit  that  rightfully  belongs 
to  me  as  the  original  inventor. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Heddon  had  tacked 
strips  of  perforated-zinc  on  his  slatted 
honey-board,  and  so  used  them,  but 
had  not  conceived  the  idea  of  placing 
the  strips  in  saw-kerfs  in  the  edges  of 
the  slats  till  he  saw  a  wood-zinc  honej'- 
board  of  my  construction  at  the  Kala- 
mazoo State  Fair,  in  September,  1885. 
Yet  he  now  says  it  will  probably  never 
be  known  who  was  the  prior  inventor  ! 
Mr.  H.  has  assumed  that  tacking  on 
the  strips  was  equivalent  to  placing 
them  in  saw-kerfs.  If  he  really 
thought  so,  why  does  he  not  use  the 
strips  now  as  he  did  in  the  first 
place  ? 

But  he  was  free  to  state  at  the  Fair 
(of  which  I  have  reliable  proof)  that 
my  wood-zinc  honey-board  was  a  "new 
thing."  Had  it  not  been,  he  would 
have  stated  there  and  then,  that  he 
had  used  the  perforated-zinc  in  the 
same  way.  Instead  of  that,  he  said 
nothing    until    several    months    after, 


when  he  set  up   his    first  claim    as   its 
original  inventor  ! 

Mr.  Heddon  admits  that  I  constructed 
the  first  one  (he  having  simply  the 
idea),  and  first  published  it,  which 
should  settle  the  matter  for  all  time. 
But  the  "idea"  ho  had,  was  simply 
tacking  on  the  strips  ! 

The  wood-zinc  honey-board  is  an 
improvement  of  the  slatted  honey- 
board.  The  Jirst  and  original  honey- 
board  had  auger-holes  or  slots  to  cor- 
respond with  openings  in  the  honej'- 
boxes  that  were  placed  upon  it.  Father 
Langstroth  was  the  well-known  in- 
ventor, and  he  possessed  the  genius  to 
create  an  original  idea.  Mr.  Heddon 
desires  to  be  thought  an  original  in- 
ventor, but  he  has  credit  only  for  a 
keen  perceptive  faculty,  for  all  of  his 
"  inventions"  have  been  based  upon 
original  ideas  alreadj'  advanced  by 
others. 

The  honey-board  being  invented,  it 
was  natural  that  many  modifications 
of  it  should  follow,  and  the  slat  honey- 
board  was  one  of  them.  Thousands  of 
them  were  in  use  in  this  country  be- 
fore Mr.  Heddon  ever  wrote  a  line  on 
the  subject.  Even  his  identical  break- 
joint  sink  honey-board  (see  Gleanings, 
Vol.  XIII,  page  173)  had  been  in- 
vented and  in  use  for  many  years  be- 
fore Mr.  Heddon  wrote  of  it.  But  he 
was  quick  to  perceive  that  it  could  be 
made  a  good  thing,  and  he  deserves 
all  the  credit  that  attaches  to  it  as  a 
modification  of  the  Langstroth  ;  for  he 
introduced  it  to  the  public,  and  first 
made  known  its  general  value  in  our 
modern  methods,  and  takes  just  pride 
in  having  it  called  "  the  Heddon 
honey-board." 

Now  I  have  invented  the  wood-zinc 
honey-board,  giving  to  the  original 
slat  honey-board  a  distinctly  new  func- 
tion. I  have  since  added  the  essential 
features  of  the  Heddon  honey-board, 
but  Mr.  Heddon  "objects"  to  my  ad- 
vertising it  as  "Dr.  Tinker's  wood-zinc 
honey-board,"  and  would  deprive  me 
of  a  right  which  he  is  free  to  take  of 
Father  Langstroth,  and  other  prede- 
cessors ! 

Again,  Mr.  Heddon  modified  the 
Moore  crate,  and  called  it  the  "  Hed- 
don case,"  and  would  be  vexed  if  any 
one  dared  to  question  his  right  to  so 
call  it.  Shall  I  therefore  forego  a 
privilege  he  is  free  to  take  and  respect 
his  "  objection  "  before  the  Michigan 
Convention  ;  because  he  has  an  invalid 
patent  on  the  old  slatted  honey-board, 
which,  not  even  in  one  of  its  features, 
was  he  the  original  inventor  ?  Cer- 
tainly not ! 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Heddon  should  not 
want  to  use  one  of  my  inventions 
without  laying  some  sort  of  claim  to  it. 
It  is  public  property,  and  any  one  has 
a  right  to  manufacture  and    use  it,  ex- 
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cept  on   Mr.  Hedilon's  divisibli^  brood- 
ohaniber. 

j\ly  piu'ijost!  fi-oin  the  first  was,  that 
it  sliuuld  lie  free  to  all  boc-kocpers  to 
make  and  use.  I  afterwards  sought  to 
control  its  geniiral  mannfactun^  by  a 
patent,  and  in  a  pending  applieation 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Kline  and  myself,  laid 
claim  to  it,  which  was  duly  allowed. 
In  assigning  this  claim,  the  Patent 
Olricc  decided  it  a  "  misjoinder,"  and 
it  had  to  be  cancelled.  It  was  learned 
subsequently  that  a  patent,  if  obtatned, 
would  be  invalid,  owing  to  certain 
decisions  of  United  States  courts  that 
were  unknown  to  me.  Hence,  no 
further  action  was  taken  or  desired. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  was  a 
patentable  invention,  and  that  I  could 
yet  obtain  a  valid  patent,  if  I  had  not 
made  the  invention  jiublic,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Heddon.  I  have  suft'ered  no 
loss  in  the  matter,  and  now  only  de- 
sire the  credit  tliat  clearly  belongs  to 
me  ;  and  I  shall  insist,  that  if  this 
honey-board  is  to  be  called  anything 
else  than  a  wood-zinc  honey-board,  it 
shall  be  designated  as  "  Dr.  Tinker's." 

In  opposing  the  use  of  two-rowed 
zinc  in  my  honey-board,  Mr.  Heddon 
says — "great  anil  expensive  mistakes 
are  made  regarding  this  point."  But 
should  he  make  ten  times  the  number 
of  tests  with  his  bees  to  prove  his  posi- 
tion, it  would  not  help  the  matter  a 
particle.  The  general  facts  on  this 
point  are  exact! y  an  I  have  slated.  His 
bees  are  mainly  blacks  and  hybrids, 
and  it  is  well-known  that  these  bees 
will  go  through  small  anger-holes,  and 
store  honey,  when  Italians  will  not,  as 
a  rule.  So  Mr.  Heddon's  tests  in  the 
matter  are  not  worth  a  fig.  While  his 
bees  may  work  fairly  well  through  a 
few  queen-e.xcluding  holes  in  his 
honey-boards,  mine  will  not ;  and  nine 
out  of  ten  of  all  the  colonies  in  this 
country  will  not ! 

Again,  two-rowed  zincs  used  in  my 
honey-boards  practically  opens  up  the 
way  to  a  super  of  open-side  sections, 
or  to  an  extracting  super,  so  perfectly 
that  it  is  like  placing  an  empty  box  on 
the  hive,  as  regards  giving  room  to 
prevent  swarming,  and  the  result  is 
the  same. 

Now  I  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
Mr.  Heddon  that  one  of  my  honej-- 
boards  used  on  one  division  of  his  hive 
will  almost  entirely  overcome  the  ten- 
dency to  swarm  out  of  such  contracted 
quarters.  Some  of  the  bee-keepers 
using  his  hive  have  had  to  re-hive 
swarms  from  five  to  six  times  before 
thej'  would  stay  ;  and  in  a  large  apiary 
the  annoyance  has  been  a  serious 
matter,  requiring  the  use  of  a  queen- 
trap  before  every  young  swarm.  One 
division  of  his  hive  is  too  small,  and 
the  whole  brood-chamber  is  too  largo 
for  a  swarm,  but  if  those  who  have  his 


hives  will   use   my   lioney-boards,  they 
will  succeed  far  better. 

I  am  tenacious  of  the  point  that  th(! 
zinc  strips  should  lie  let  into  the  slats 
nearly  up  to  the  rows  of  perforations, 
so  that  tlie  bees  can  get  a  ready  foot- 
hold on  the  wood,  and  get  through  the 
zinc  without  a  struggle.  While  solid 
.sheets  of  perforated  zinc  are  not  a  fail- 
ure, still  they  arc  not  equal  to  my 
wood-zinc  honey-board,  and  can  never 
be  made  the  equal. 

Stoi-ifying;  Hives. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  English  word 
"  storify  "  instead  of  the  word  "  tier," 
I  consider  it  the  more  elegant  and  ex- 
pressive term.  I  desire  no  credit  for 
its  original  use.  Our  English  brethren 
have  long  used  it  synonymously  with 
our  use  of  the  word  "  tier."  I  have 
never  applied  the  word  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Heddon  hive  as  alleged. 
Not  even  in  one  instance  did  I  operate 
the  Heddon  hives  I  had,  on  the  plan 
given  in  my  new  management  of  bees. 

I  supposed  Mr.  Heddon  knew  that 
my  apiary  had  been  run  for  years  for 
experimental  purposes,  and  that  I  had 
many  kinds  of  hives  in  use.  The  new 
management  is  to  be  credited  to  the 
invention  of  the  wood-zine  honey- 
board. 

New  Philadelphia,  O. 

[We  cannot  afford  space  to  unim- 
portant disputes  where  nothing  is  at 
stake  but  personal  glory.  Messrs. 
Heddon  and  Tinker  have  each  pre- 
sented his  side  of  the  controversj^, 
by  one  article — now  let  that  suffice. 

This  dispute  concerning  the  "priority 
of  invention  "  may  be  settled  amicably 
by  simply  calling  it  "  the  wood-zinc 
honey-board,"  omitting  any  personal 
name. — Ed.] 


VERMONT. 


Report    of    the     Vermont    Bee. 
Keepers'  Convention. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  J.    H.    LARRABEE. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  15,  1889. 

At  10  a.m.  the  convention  was  called 
to  order,  with  President  Holmes  in  the 
chair.  After  routine  business,  the  first 
subject  of  interest  discussed  was, 

YVintering:  of  llees  in  Special 
l£e|iO!«ilorics. 

The  discussion  was  led  by  J.  E. 
Crane,  who  had  for  many  years'  win- 
tered   hundreds    of     colonies    out-of- 


doors.  During  the  past  two  or  three 
years  he  had  experimented  <juite 
largely  with  cellar  wintering,  and  at 
the  present  time  he  has  about  l.'iO  col- 
onies in  a  special  repository  under  his 
resilience.  Ho  had  no  special  means 
of  ventilation  in  the  i-epository,  except 
a  pipe  connecting  with  the  chimney. 
The  cellar  was  very  dry.  Wlien  first 
put  in,  the  bees  were  the  most  quiet  at 
a  temperature  of  from  5(P  to  55°,  and 
in  some  cases  even  at  60°.  Towards 
spring,  however,  the  temperature 
should  be  lowered,  or  early  breeding 
and  uneasiness  would  result. 

Mr.  C.  had  placed  his  bees  in  the 
cellar  early,  and  not  removed  them 
until  natural  pollen  could  be  ob- 
tained, even  six  months  confinement 
proving  safe,  if  the  bees  are  quiet.  He 
had  been  very  agreeably  surprised  in 
the  results  obtained,  as  the  bees  win- 
tered in-doors  had  compared  favorably 
in  results  obtained  with  the  bees  of  his 
other  apiaries  wintered  in  chaff 
packing. 

The  above  came  as  a  revelation  to 
the  most  of  those  present,  as  only  some 
five  or  six  wintered  their  bees  in  cel- 
lars. Much  interest  was  manifested, 
and  many  questions  asked,  in  reply  to 
some  of  which  Mr.  Crane  stated,  that 
he  ventilated  each  hive  by  raising  the 
cover  1  of  an  inch  at  one  end  ;  that  the 
consumption  of  honey  per  colony  in 
the  cellar  was  less  than  out-doors,  but 
he  could  not  state  the  saving  in  honey 
to  the  bee-keeper,  as  much  honey  was 
consumed  in  the  spring. 

Next  followed  reports  of  winter 
losses  for  the  winter  of  1887-88,  which 
showed  that  the  losses  were  heavier 
than  usual,  some  of  our  best  bee-men 
reporting  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  and 
some  (notably  Mr.  F.  H.  Walker,  of 
Manchester,  who  lost  80  colonies  out 
of  167)  were  somewhat  discouraged  in 
consequence  of  it.  Sympathy  was  not 
lacking. 

AFTEK:>iOOr«  SESSIOI^. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, a  new  Constitution  was  presented, 
discussed  and  adopted.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  Constitution  will  broaden  the 
field  of  labor  of  the  Society,  and  pro- 
mote its  usefulness.  All  members  un- 
der the  old  Constitution  become  mem- 
bers of  the  "  new,"  by  the  act  of 
signing  it. 

The  following  Board  of  Officers  were 
then  elected  : 

President,  R.  H.  Holmes,  of  Shore- 
ham  ;  Vice-Presidents,  one  from  each 
county  represented,  viz  :  Addison 
county,  J.  E.  Crane,  of  Middlel)ury  ; 
Bennington,  F.  H.  Walker,  Manches- 
ter ;  Chittenden,  Geo.  Beecher,  of 
Essex  ;  Caledonia,  J.  D.  Goodrich,  of 
East  Hardwick  ;  Franklin,  B.P.Greene, 
of  St.  Albans  ;  Lamoille,    J.  W.  Smith, 
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of  Stowe ;  Orange,  M.  F.  Cram,  of 
Braintree  ;  Orleans,  A.  J.  Albee,  of 
Derbj' ;  Rutland,  H.  L.  Leonard,  of 
Brandon  ;  Washington,  D.  S.  Hall,  of 
Lower  Cabot.  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, J.  H.  Larrabee,  of  Larrabee's 
Point. 

Then  followed  a  very  valuable  essay 
by  Mr.  V.  N.  Forbes, of  West  Haven,  on 

llee-Pastiirage. 

Alsike  clover  was  the  plant  that  Blr. 
Forbes  most  recommended,  and  had 
obtained  satisfastory  results  therefrom. 
That  his  assertions  were  founded  upon 
experience,  was  proved  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  year  he  had 
furnished  1,000  pounds  of  Alsike  clover 
to  his  neighbors.  It  had  proved  profit- 
able both  to  them  and  to  him.  He 
bought  at  wholesale,  and  sold  at  a 
slight  sacrifice. 

Xlie  Spraying  of  Fruit  Xrces. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Prof.  Seeley,  of  Middlebury  College, 
who  was  present,  was  asked  his  opin- 
ion of  the  results  upon  bees  produced 
by  the  spi'aying  of  fruit  trees  with 
poisons.  He  thought  that  no  bad  ef- 
fects would  ensue  in  any  case,  but 
suggested  that  the  bee-keeper  should 
hint  to  fruit-men,  that  the  best  time  to 
spray  fruit  was  after  the  blossoms  had 
fallen,  and  supported  the  assertion  by 
facts. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Brainerd,  of  Orwell,  next 
read  an  essay  on, 

Marlceting   of   Ilouey    by   Small 
Producers. 

She  dealt  direct  with  consumers,  and 
furnished  only  a  tirst-class  article.  She 
is  entirely  independent  of  commission 
men. 

The  President  remarked  that  we 
should  not  condemn  the  commission 
men  too  hastily.  He  had  visited  the 
market  last  fall,  and  had  his  eyes 
opened  with  regard  to  the  shipping 
and  handling  of  honey  in  Boston. 

Xhe  Itee-Keepcrs'  Union. 

Extracts  from  reports  showing  the 
object  and  uses  of  the  "  Bee-Keepers' 
Union,"  were  read  by  Miss  Douglass, 
of  Shoreham. 

Mr.  Manum  stated  that  he  had  been 
a  member  since  its  formation,  and  he 
urged  its  claims  very  strongly.  It  is 
hoped  that  Vermont  bee-keepers  will 
avail  themselves  of  its  privileges,  es- 
pecially since  an  act  was  introduced  in 
the  last  Vermont  Legislature,  prohib- 
iting the  keeping  of  bees  within  40 
rods  of  the  higliway.  However,  this 
Bill  was  promptly  killed: 

Xlie  diapinan  Iloney-Planl. 

Mr.  Manum,  wlio  was  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  some  two  j'oars 
ago  by  the   National    Bee-Keepers'  So- 


ciety, to  report  with  regai'd  to  the 
"Chapman  honey-plant,"  said  with  re- 
gard to  it,  that  although  it  furnished 
honey  bountifully,  he  did  not  believe 
that  it  paid  to  raise  it  exclusively  for 
honey.  The  seed  he  knew  to  be  good 
for  poultry,  and  if  an  oil  could  be 
pressed  from  it,  and  the  residue  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  quinine,  so  as  to 
pay  for  cultivation,  he  should  esteem  it 
highly  for  the  bees. 

A  letter  was  then  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary, from  Mrs.  L.  Harrison,  in  be- 
half of  the  Illinois  bee-keepers,  send- 
ing words  of  encouragement  and  cheer 
so  sadly  needed.  The  Secretary  was 
then  instructed  to  send  the  thanks  and 
sympathj'  of  the  Association  to  our 
fellow  bee-keepers  of  Illinois. 

EVErVIIVC}  SESSIOtV. 

The  evening  session  was  very  inter- 
esting, and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  many  of  the  members  were  obliged 
to  return  home  before  evening. 

A  discussion  was  opened  by  Presi- 
dent Holmes,  on 

Prevention  of  Undesirable  In- 
crease of  Colonies. 

There  are,  said  Mr.  Holmes,  three 
classes  of  bee-keepers  who  may  desire 
to  prevent  increase,  viz  :  •  1.  The  spe- 
cialist, who  has  bees  enough  to  occupy 
his  whole  time.  2.  The  novice,  who 
keeps  a  few  bees  for  the  honey  and 
pleasure  of  it,  and  cannot  allow  them 
to  interfere  with  his  business.  3.  Box- 
hive  bee-keepers. 

The  best  way  for  the  box-hive  bee- 
man  to  prevent  increase,  does  not  con- 
cern us.  The  novice,  who  keeps  a  few 
bees  may  prevent  increase  by  doubling 
up  swarms,  as  they  issue,  thus  strength- 
ening the  weak,  and  increasing  the 
honey  crop. 

The  best  waj*  for  the  specialist  to 
prevent  increase,  is  a  mooted  point. 
However,  the  speaker  had  been  very 
successful  by  removing  the  queens, 
keeping  all  queens  young,  and  by 
keeping  the  bees  at  work.  In  remov- 
ing queens  he  saved  the  best  ones. 

Eight  or  nine  days  after  the  first 
swarm  i.ssues,  he  removes  the  queen- 
cells  from  the  parent  colony,  and  in- 
troduces a  young  laying  queen,  on  or 
after,  18  days  from  the  time  the  first 
swarm  issued. 

From  the  discussion  which  ensued, 
it  was  plainly  evident  that  upon  this 
subject  our  bee-keepers  were  fullj' 
abreast  of  the  times. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Apiculture. 

Then  followed  an  essay  by  Miss  G. 
M.  Wolcott,  on  "An  Amateur's  Obser- 
vations upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Api- 
culture," in  which  she  recounted  some 
of  the  amusing  incidents  which  at- 
tended her  first   experiences    with  the 


bees.  By  the  way,  we  learn  that  Miss 
Wolcott  intends  soon  to  take  charge  of 
her  own  apiary  of  150  colonics. 

J.  H.  Larrabee  read  an  essay  on 
"  English  Bee-Keeping." 

The  session  was  well  ended  by  an 
eloquent  and  interesting  address  by 
Mr.  Crane,  on  "The  Production  of 
Comb  Honey." 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  next  year,  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
J.  H.  Larrabee,  Sec. 


CONVENTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Feb.  6.— NortheastPrn  Michigan,  at  Flint,  Mich. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec,  Flint,  Mich. 

Feb.  7.— Wisconsin  State,  at  Madison,  Wis. 

C.  A.  Hatch,  Pres,,  Ithaca,  Wis. 

May  1, 2.— Texas  State,  at  Greenville,  Tex. 

a.  A.  Wilson,  Sec,  McKinney,  Tex. 

May  4.— Susquehanna  County,  at  Montrose,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

tW  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
ttme  and  place  of  future  meetiDKs. — Bd.  * 
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ItVintering  all  Risrbt.— S.  A.  &  M. 

A.  Goodale,  Clear  Creek,  Ind.,  on  Jan.  17, 
18S9,  write  as  follows  : 

In  the  spring  of  1888  we  had  21  colonies  of 
bees  in  good  condition.  All  increase  was 
made  by  natural  swarming.  We  sold  5  col- 
onies, and  put  28  colonies  into  winter  quar- 
ters in  the  fall.  We  secured  900  pounds  of 
extracted  honey,  mostly  from  poplar  bloom. 
The  golden-rod  and  asters  supplied  abun- 
dance of  stores  for  wintering,  besides  a 
small  surplus.  The  bees  "  kept  themselves" 
throughout  the  summer,  and  gathered  their 
winter  supply  of  food.  This  is  more  than 
most  stock  can  do.  Bees  had  a  good  flight 
Jan.  3,  and  seem  to  be  wintering  "  all  right." 


€iood  Prospects.— A.  M.  Rhodes, 
Bethany,  Ills.,  on  Jan.  19, 1889,  says  : 

To  say  that  J.  appreciate  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  does  not  express  my  feel- 
ings. Bees,  as  a  rule,  are  in  good  condition. 
The  prospects  for  bee-keepers  are  good. 


Importance    of    Reading:   llcc- 

Papers.— Henry  A.  Hyle,  Kedwood,  N. 
Y.,  writes  as  follows : 

My  neighbor  has  kept  bees  for  eight  years, 
and  takes  no  beepaper.  He  is  a  well-to  do, 
retired  farmer.  He  had  10  colonies  of  bees, 
andlost  nearly  all  through  carelessness.  He 
liad  a  strong  colony  of  Italians  In  a  ehatf 
hive,  but  neglected  to  put  them  In  condition 
for  winter,  until  too  late— Nov.  29.  He  came 
to  me,  saying  that  his  Italians  were  dead, 
and  requested  me  to  examine  them  and  as- 
certain the  cause  of  their  death.  I  found 
that  he  had  left  the  poor  bees  on  ten  frames, 
without  any  cover  whatever,  only  the  top  or 
cover  of  the  Jiive.  They  had  plenty  of 
lioaey,  but  had  huddled  In  one  corner,  and 
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froze  to  death.  The  entrance  was  left  wide 
open,  snow  had  blown  in  and  melted,  leav- 
ing water  on  the  bottom-board.  A  piece  of 
old  carpet,  covered  over  them  on  the  frames 
to  retain  their  heat,  would  have  saved  them. 
Near  by  was  a  weak  colony  in  a  sltigle- 
walled  hive,  in  one  story  ;  they  were  found 
in  good  condition,  covered  closely  over  the 
frames.  ]3y  not  taking  a  bee-paper,  he  lost 
bees  enough  in  one  season  to  pay  for  a  bee- 
paper  during  his  lifetime.  When  he  gets 
into  trouble,  he  comes  to  me  for  inforraatimi. 
There  was  no  surplus  honey  here  last  year. 


Results  of  <lie  Season.— Mr.  C.  A. 

Goodell,  Mankato,  Minn.,  on  Jan.  1.5,  1889, 

writes  : 

I  commenced  the  spring  of  18SS  with  a 
colonies  of  bees,  and  iticreased  them  to  10 
colonies.  I  cannot  complain  of  my  bees, 
for  I  took  3.50  pounds  of  comb  honey,  last 
fall,  from  U  colonies.  The  bees  are  winter- 
ing nicely  in  the  cellar.  My  neighbor  and  1 
found  S  bee  trees  last  fall.  We  cut  one  last 
November,  on  a  warm  day,  and  1  saved  the 
bees,  by  putting  them  into  a  hive  with 
plenty  of  stores,  and  they  are  wintering 
nicely.  1  like  the  Bek  Jourxal  better 
every  week. 


i     Milrt  and  l>ry  Wintei-.— Mr.  T.  N. 

Marquis,  Wilford,  Ills.,  on   Jan.  13,  1SS9, 
says  : 

Bees  seem  to  be  all  right  in  my  cellar  yet. 
This  has  been  an  unusually  mild,  dry  win- 
ter here.  I  am  in  hopes  that  I  will  get  a 
crop  of  honey  in  1889,  not  having  had  a  crop 
in  four  years. 


Itces  Under  the  Ilonse. — Mr.  J.  S. 

Willard,  Bedford,  Iowa,  on  Jan.  19,  1889, 
says : 

The  weather  has  been  very  mild  here  all 
winter.  I  have  nearly  all  of  my  bees  in  the 
cellar  under  the  house.  It  is  warm  there 
for  them,  1  think.  It  is  from  42'  to  48° 
most  of  the  time,  and  50°  or  more  at  times. 
We  keep  the  temperature  down  by  opening 
the  inside  door.  I  fear  that  some  of  them 
will  fly  every  once  in  a  while  when  I  am  in 
there.  Everything  about  the  hives  looks  dry 
and  nice.  1  have  36  colonies  in  the  cellar, 
and  5  out-doors.  Last  summer  we  got  half 
a  crop,  and  the  two  seasons  before  we  had 
hardly  half  a  crop  altogether. 


<jiood  Report  tor  18S8.— Vincent 
Quinn,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  19,1889, 
writes : 

I  thought  1  would  send  in  my  report. 
From  my  best  colony  1  got  1.50  pounds  of 
honey  ;  two  second  best,  90  pounds  each  ; 
and  two  more,  28  pounds  each.  I  did  not 
keep  account  of  the  whole  of  them,  but  my 
bees  beat  my  father's  last  season.  1  have  1(5 
colonies  in  the  cellar,  and  all  are  doing  well 
,so  far.    They  are  all  Italians. 


i 


"^ot  .nA«-li  Winter.— E.  Drane  &Son, 
Eminence,  Ky.,  on  Jan.  22, 188!),  write  : 

We  have  not  had  much  winter  here  yet. 
The  mercury  was  down  to  20'  above  zero 
one  morning  Christmas  week,  and  was  at 
26°  this  morning,  which  are  the  coldest  days 
we  have  had.  The  earth  is  covered  with 
young  white  clover,  and  we  hope  to  get  some 
honey  when  it  blooms.  We  got  no  surplus 
the  past  year,  and  had  to  feed  .500  ikhukIs  of 
sugar  for  winter  stores.  After  doubling  up 
weak  colonies,  we  have  104  colonies  lelc. 


^$lliny  Itees.— C.  W.  Phelps,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  21,  1S89,  writes  : 

I  had  a  colony  of  bees  that  had  a  peculiar 
disease  (if  it  may  be  called  that)  last  July. 
Some  of  the  bees  would  look  shiny,  and  tfy 
around  the  entrance  much  the  same  as  rob- 
ber bees  before  alighting,  when  the  other 
bees  would  kill  them  after  a  struggle,  or 
they  would  get  away.  At  first  glance  I 
thought  that  they  were  robbers,  but  as  I 
have  kept  bees  for  a  good  many  years,  I 
soon  discovered  the  difference,  and  I  posi- 
tively know  that  the  bees  belong  to  the  hive 
where  they  were  killed.  This  killing  was 
kept  up  all  the  latter  part  of  the  summer, 
and  until  winter,  after  cold,  frosty  weather 
sets  in  ;  and  after  the  bees  were  confined  in 
the  hive  for  several  days  at  a  time,  I 
would  find  quite  a  number  of  dead  ones,  or 
looking  at  the  bottom  of  the  cluster,  and  on 
the  bottom-board,  I  would  find  the  bees  kill- 
ing others.  After  it  gut  cold  enough  so  that 
they  could  not  fly  for  several ,  weeks  at  a 
time,  I  found  a  quart  or  two  of  dead  ones. 
Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  of  anything  of  the 
kind  ?  I  think  that  the  bees  were  <iu  killed, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  I  carried  the  bees  into 
the  cellar,  and  took  the  comb  and  honey 
away  from  them,  put  them  into  a  new  hive, 
and  gave  them  sugar  syrup,  and  the  killing 
stopped  after  a  little  while.  Of  course  I  do 
not  e.\pect  to  winter  them,  but  I  think  that 
the  trouble  was  in  the  honey.  I  have  read 
considerable,  but  I  have  never  heard  or 
read  of  a  case  like  this. 

[In  the  fall,  shiny  bees  are  often  seen  in 
the  apiary.  They  are  old  bees,  and  are 
killed  off  to  save  the  honey.— Ed.] 


Carrying  in  Pollen.— H.  S.  Grav- 
ener,  Cypress  Mills,  Tex.,  on  Jan.  19,  says  : 

We  have  been  busy  on  the  range.  Bees 
carried  in  pollen  on  Jan.  15— a  little  earlier 
than  usual.  They  did  fairly  well  the  past 
season,  a  little  over  100  pounds  of  honey  per 
colony. 


Expects  a  Itonntirnl  Hardest. — 

J.  G.  Norton,  Macomb,  Ills.,  on   Jan.  23, 
1889,  says  : 

The  bee-business  has  been  a  poor  invest- 
ment in  this  part  of  the  State  for  the  last 
three  years  ;  but  bees  are  wintering  well, 
and  are  in  fine  condition  ;  so  from  the  pres- 
ent propects.  I  look  for  a  bountiful  honey 
harvest  for  1889. 


IrVinteringf  Tinely.- H.  M.  Seeley, 
Harford,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  10, 1889,  says  : 

1  see  by  the  reports  of  some  that  their 
bees  are  out  nearly  every  day  ;  here  they 
were  out  three  days  at  Christmas  lime,  and 
not  again  until  Jan.  17,  when  the  tempera- 
ture went  up  to  60°  in  the  shade,  and  they 
had  a  fine  flight.  All  seem  to  be  wintering 
as  finely  as  need  be. 


Ilees  Wintering-  Well.— John  H 
Larrabee,  Larrabee's  Point,  Vt.,  on  Jan.  21, 
1889,  says  : 

Bees  here  had  a  splendid  flight  on  Jan.  18, 
and  showed  that  they  were  wintering  well. 
We  have  no  snow,  and  the  mercury  has 
only  reached  zero  twice.  We  look  forward 
to  next  year  with  hope  for  a  better  season. 


I'lease  to   get   your    IVeiglihor, 

who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  American 
Bee  Jouknai,.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 


^^s^M^^I<0^^,:^ 


*^x 


AI>FREI>   H.  NEWSIAJ^I, 

BUSINESS   MANAGER. 


Uismess  ^0tias, 


I*  I'on  I^iTe  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Cive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
JJAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

Ifyou  I^ose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse,, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

I>e>v  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  18SS  and  1889  for  $1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4Xx4K  and  53^x5^. 
Price,  Sl.OO  per  100,  or  S8.50  per  1,000. 

Preser»'e  Ifour  Papers  for  future 
reference.    If  you  have  no  BIIVUER  we 

will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journai,. 

Please  \rritc  American  Bee  Jowmal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  220 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  S  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  »  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  ordi'r  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offt  r.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  SI. 00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

Apiary  Register.— All  who  intend  t» 

be  systematic  u»  their  work  in  the  apiary, 

should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiarj'  Register  and 

begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

"    100  colonies  (220  pag-es) 126 

"    200  colonies  (420  pa«re8)  150 
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TH®    ffiMEMICMIf    KE®    JQ'URKSIL. 


Honey  and  Beesvrax  Market. 


BOSTON. 
HONBY.— We  quote  :  Best  white  cloverl-pounds, 
17@i8c.:  best  2-lb8.,  16ji  17c.   Kxtracted,  8(»9c.    The 
trade  is  dull. 
Jan.  19.      BLAKK  &  KIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DKTROIT. 

HONBT.— Best  white  1-Ibs.,  iGOlHc.  Supply  is  not 
larse,  but  about  equal  to  the  demand.  Market  will 
be  bare  of  comb  honey  long  before  the  new  crop 
is  ready. 

BHBSWAX.-22®23C. 
Jan.  18.  M.  H.  HUNT,  Boll  Branch,  Mich. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— We  quote  ;  White  clover  1-lbs.,  16@17c.: 
2-lb8.,  I4®;5c,  Good  dark  i-lbs.,  1313114c.;  2-lb8.,  12@ 
J3C.  Buckwheat  1-lbs.,  l:i®14c.!  2-lb8.,  llOllKc.— 
Extracted,  0'^®8^c.,  depending  upon  quality  and 
style  of  packa~ge.  Market  dull  and  stock  sells  slowly. 

BBBSWAJC.— 22c. 
Jan.  24.  8.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  189  8.  Water  St, 

ST.  Loms. 

HONEY.— Choice  white  clover  comb,  13®15c.;  fair 
ll®12c.;  dark.  8@l0c.  E.vtracted,  dark,  in  barrels, 
5@5Ji.c  :  choice.  5!^<d6c.:  in  cans,  6®7^^c.  Market  is 
quiet  but  steady. 

BEESWAX.- 200.  for  Drime. 
Jan.  17.  D.  G.  TOTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.- Best  1-lbs.,  17®18c.  E.vtracted,  7®9c. 
for  best  quality,  according  to  body,  flavor  and  style 
of  package.  Trade  is  limited  to  local  consumption, 
tiff  gr.ides  of  comb  honey  are  slow  at  lower  flgurea 
than  given  above.    But  few  will  buy  dark  comb. 

BBKSWAi,— 220.  R.  A.  BUKNBTT, 

Jan.  17.  161  South  Water  8t. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Fancy  white  1-lbs.,  17®18c.; 
2-lba..  15®I6C.  Good  dark  l-lbs.,  15@iRc.:  2-lb8.,  14® 
15c. ;  fair  l-lbs.,  12@]4c.  Extracted,  white,  in  kegs 
and  i^-barrels,  8^®9c.:  araber  in  same,  7^®8c.;  in 
pails  and  tin,  white,  OH'ftloc.;  in  barrels  and  H-bar- 
rels.  dark.5!-B@fic.  Market  dull.  The  very  beat  sells 
slowly,  and  inferior  qualities  are  neglected  very 
much.  Damaged,  broken  and  leaky  comb  honey  not 
wanted. 

BBB8WAX.— 22®23c. 
Jan.  10.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONBY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5®8c.  per  IS. 
Best  white  comb  honey,  12@16c.  Demand  slew, 
with  a  smaller  supply  than  ever  at  this  season  for 
the  past  10  vears. 

BEB8WAJC.— Demand  is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  for 
ffood  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Jan.  9.    C.  F.  MOTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  At. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— White  1-lbs.,  16c.;  fall,  14c.;  California 
1-lbB.  IHc;  white  2-Ib8.,  14c.;  extra  2-lb8.,  13c.  Ex- 
tracted, white  Califoruia,  8c.;  amber,  7c.  Market 
dull. 

BBBSWAi.— 20@22C. 
Jan.  22.  CLBMONS,  CLOON  &  CO.,  cor  4th  iWalnut. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Choice  1-pounds.  15®16c.;  dark  l-lbs. 
12c.:  2-lb8.,  14c. ;  dark,  lie.  White  extracted  in  60- 
lb.  cans,  8c. ;  amber,  7c. :  in  barrels  and  kegs,  5@8c. 
Demand  good,  prices  steady,  and  stock  large. 

BEESWAX.— None  in  market. 
Jan.  4.  HAMBLIN  &  BBAK88,  514  Walnut  St. 

DENVER. 

HONEY.- White,  in  1-lb.  sections,  15@16c.  Ex- 
tracted, 9@10c. 

BKE8WAX.-20C. 
Jan.  1.  J.  M.  CLARK  &  CO.,  1409  Fifteenth  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.-We  quote  :  Fancy  white  1-lbs.,  14®15c.; 
2-lbs,  12c  Fair  white  1-lbs.,  I4@l5c.;  2-lbs.,  10  to  lie. 
Buckwheat  l-lbs,  lii®nc.;  2-lb8..  9®u>c.  Extrac- 
ted, white,  71^@mc.;  dark  buckwheat,  8@(i!^c.  which 
is  in  good  demand.  Market  dull,  except  for  extrac- 
ted buckwheat:  for  all  other  kinds  it  is  quiet,  owing 
to  unseasonable  weatlier.  we  believe- 

UILDKKTU  BKLIB.  &  BKGBLKBN, 
Jan.  10.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.-We  quote  ;  Extracted,  white,  6'^  cents; 

amber,  (ic.    Comb,  white  l-lbs.,  I3@14c.;  2-lbs., 13c.: 

amber,  in@llc.    Demand  is  of  a. iobbing  nature,  and 

arrivals  are  small. 

BEESWAX.- 19®2nc. 

8CHACHT,  LBMCKB  &  STEINER, 
Jan.  8.  16  &  18  Drumm  St. 


Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  35  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato- grower,  and  explains  tlie  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 


Send  Us  tli«!  IVames  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy, or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 


gidtrcrtisicmjettts. 


FOR    SALE. 

ON  account  of  poor  health,  I  offer  my  place 
for  sale,  situated  at  Verona,  N.  Y.,  near 
poEt-office,  churclies,  school  and  the  Central 
Railroad.  It  consists  of  10  acres  of  good  land, 
good  buildings,  apple  orchard  and  other  fruits 
— also  90  Colonies  of  Bees,  and  conx-euiences 
to  run  an  apiary.  Would  be  glad  to  sell  all  to- 
gether. Can  have  time  on  part  of  purchase 
money.  If  desired.  For  further  information, 
inquire  on  the  premises.  K.  BACON, 
SAlt  VERONA,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  T. 

iHenilonthe  American  Bee  journal. 


Dadauts'  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


J.  FORNCROOK  &  CO., 

MANUFACTCTRERS  OF  THE 

"BOSS"  ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS, 


Patented  June  28, 1881. 

WILL    furnish  you,  the    coming    season,  ONB 
PIECE  SECTIONS  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest. 
ISr  Write  for  prices. 
Watertown.  Wis..  Jan.  1,  18R9.  40C3t 


HUHFHIIE7S' 

HOMEOPATHIC   f%  ft 

SPECIFIC  No.60 

In  use  30  years.    The  only  successful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  from    over-work  or  other  causeB. 
$1  per  viftl,  or  5  viiils  and  large  vial  powder,  lor  $5. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.— Humphreys*  UudlclneCo.,  lUD  Fulton  St.,  ti,  Y. 

4AlSt 


SCIENTiriC  AMERICAN 

•       ESTABLISHED    1845. 


Is  tlie  fildpst  and  most  popiiliir  scientific  nrd 
meclianrcal  paper  published  and  has  the  larcpst 
circulaf  ioti  of  any  paper  oi  its  class  in  the  world. 
Fully  ilhifttrafed.  Best  class  of  "Wood  Knirrav- 
Inffs.  I*ui)|]slied  weekly.  Send  for  specimen 
copv.  Frici}  $3  a  vcar.  Four  months'  trial,  $1. 
MUNN  &  CO.,  PUBi.isHEUs.  3t;i  Broadway,  N.Y. 


ARCHITECTS  &  BUILDERC 
Edition  of  Scientific  American.  O 

A  creat  successi.  Each  issue  contains  colored 
lithographic  plates  of  country  and  city  residen- 
ce.s  or  public  buildings.  Numerous  encravinga 
nnd  full  plan?  and  sj>eciHcations  lor  the  use  of 
such  as  con  template  hull  dint:.  Price  t'i.^A)  a  year, 
25  els.  a  copy.        AlUNN  &  CO.,  Fuulisheks. 


I  maybe  seciir- 
I  ed   by  apply- 
ing to  MUNN 
&   Co.,    who 
have  had  over 
^1)  years'  experience  and   have  made  over 
KID.IKHI  applications   for  American  and  For- 
'  eit,'n  patents.    Send  for  Handbook.    Corres- 
pondence strictly  confidential. 

TRADE  MARKS, 

In  case  your  mark  is  not  registered  in  the  Pat- 
ent Oliu-e,  apply  to  MnNN  &  Co.,  and  procure 
immediate  protection.    Send  for  Haodbook. 

C()PYRH;ilTS  for  books,  charts,  maps, 
etc.,  quickly  procured.    Address 

MUNN  &  CO..  Patent  Solicitors. 
Genekal  Office:  3G1  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Thin  FOUNDATION 

lu  2.5-Ponii(l  Boxes. 

WE  CAN  DOW  furnish  the  Van  Deusen 
Extra-Thin  Flat-Bottom  Focndation 
put  up  in  25-lb.  Boxes,  in  sheets  16^x28 
inches,  at  $12.50  per  box.  12  ft.  to  the  lb. 
f3ff~  The  above  is  a  special  uflTer,  and  is  a 
Bargain  to  all  who  can  use  that  quantity. 

All  orders  for  any  other  quantity  than 
exactly  25  lbs.  (or  its  multiple)  will  be  fllled 
at  the  regular  price— 60  cents  per  lb. 

THOS.  G.  NEWJIIAN  6c  SON, 

923  &  92.5  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Dadaiits'  Foiiudatioii  Factorj,  wbolesale 

and  retar     3ee  advertisement  i'n  another  column. 


lAIy 


BEE  KEEPERS 

Should  send  for  my  circu- 
lar. It  describes  the  best 
Hives,  the  best  Cases,  the 
best  Feeders  and  the  best 
Methods.    Address, 

J.  M.  SHUcK, 

DJES    MOIXES,    IOWA. 


Mention  Vie  American  Bee  Journal. 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

Beeswax.— We  will  pay  SO  cents  per 

pound,  in  Cash,  tor  Yellow  Bee.swax,  deliv- 
ered here  ;  or  S3  cts.  per  lb.  in  exchange 
for  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

pf  To  avoid  mistakes,  the  name  of  the 
shipper  should  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  G.  NETtnnAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  MadlBOn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


Western  BEE-KEEPERS'  Supply  Factory. 

We  raauufacture  Bee- Keepers'  i^up- 
plies  or  all    kinds,   best  quality  at 
prices.        Hives,    Sections, 
Pouiiilmiou,   Extractors,  Smokers. 
Craies,      Veils,       Feeders,     Clover 
Seeds,  buckwheat,  etc.     Im- 
ported Italino  Queens. 
Queens   and   Bees.      Sample 
(  fipT    of   our    Bee    Journal, 
**The  Weetorn  Bee-Keeper,** 
and    latent    Catsloeue   mailed 
Free  to  Bce-Kpi'iiers,      Address 
JOSEPH  NTSEWANDER, 
1>£S  MOLNES.  IOWA. 

•jrtf 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal, 


HEAD-QUARTERSINTHE  SOUTH. 


FACTORY   OF 


BEE  HIVES,  &;C. 

Earl}' Nuclei  A:  Italian  Qiieeiis. 

tW    Tenth  annual  Catalogue  now  ready. 
^Ctf       r  AUL  r,.  VI.AX.I^ON,  Bayou  Qoula.  La. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


TAKE  NOTICE. 

BEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES, 
write  for  prices  on  One-Piece  All-White  Bass- 
wood  SKCTIONS,  planed  on  two  sides,  making  them 
the  Bnest  Sections  made.  ly  Other  Supplies  to 
correspond.    Address. 

R.  H.  SCHMIDT  <<z  CO., 

47A26t  NEW  LON  DON,  Waupaca  Co.,  WIS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


BEESorHONET 


Friends, ;','°° 

anyway  IntereB-- 

we  will  with  pleasure  send  :i  sample  copy  ol  the 

SENII-MONTHIY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE-CULTURE, 

with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  latest  improve- 
ments in  Hives, Honey-Extractor8,Comb  Foun- 
dation, Section  Honey-Boxes,  ail  booKs  and 
journals,  and  ever\tiiing-  pertaining  to  Bee- 
Culture.    Nothiim  Piilcntiil.   Simply  send  your 

^t^K^r'^^A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  0, 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


THE    MMERICSrf    mMW    J©llR]HaiLr. 
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EDITOR. 

Vol,  nv,    FeD.  9, 1889.     No,  6, 


Music  when  soft  voices  die 
Vibrates  in  the  memory  ! 
Odors  when  sweet  violets  sicken 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

K,ile  is  I\ot  so  Sliort  but  that  there  is 
always  time  for  courtesy. 


Xlie  Mild  Wcatlicr  of  December 
and  January  liad  its  effects  on  the  maples 
of  New  England.  lu  Maiue  and  Vermont, 
and  other  sections,  trees  yielded  a  good 
flow  of  sap,  and  sugar  was  made  in  mid- 
winter, a  very  unusual  occurrence.  So  says 
an  exchange. 


Liizzic  Cotton's  advertisement  has 
been  refused  by  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer. 
She  sent  it  to  the  Editor  with  a  small  book 
describing  her  controllable  beehive  and 
methods  with  bees,  which  she  claims  will 
make  those  who  use  them  rich.  She  is 
modest,  if  selling  a  book  worth  at  most  ten 
cents,  and  a  hive  not  worth  two  dollars,  for 
812.00  can  be  called  modesty ! 


United  Eflorts.— Mr.  William  Stolley, 
of  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  on  Jan.  26,  1889, 
when  sending  his  dues  to  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union,  remarks  thus  : 

The  bee  keepers,  as  a  class,  are  very 
much  like  the  farmers ;  they  seem  not  to 
comprehend  the  great  advantages  of  com- 
bining for  their  own  good  and  protection, 
else  the  members  of  the  Bee  Keepers' 
Union  would  have  been  counted  by  the 
thousand"!  long  atto.  Beini!  absent  from 
home  when  the  officers  wen  elected.  I  did 
and  could  not  vote,  but  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  officers  elected. 

It  is  too  true.  Brother  ,'jtolley,  but  they 
seem  to  be  asleep — apathy  reigns  supreme. 
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is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  Swi-is  bee- 
paper,  by  U.  Studer,  Niederried,  Switzer- 
land, tlie  second  number  of  which  is  on  our 
desk.  This  makes  the  third  periodical  on 
bee  keeping  now  being  published  in  our 
small  sister  Republic,  where  one  is  "an 
abundance." 

It  seems  a  strange  infatuation,  that  leads 
to  such  a  nuiltiplieation  of  bee-periodicals. 
Where  one  good  bee-paper  could  live  and 
be  a  real  benefit  to  the  pursuit,  two  or  three 
will  spring  up  and  none  of  them  be  able  to 
make  their  influence  felt,  because  of  their 
weakness,  by  reason  of  the  splitting  up  of 
the  subscription  patronage.  What  would 
support  oue  would  starve  three. 

This  is  a  calamity  which  is  threatened  in 
every  bee-keeping  country.  The  power  for 
good  and  iuflueuee  for  right,  which  one 
strong  and  vigorous  publication  would 
maintain,  is  frittered  away  by  reason  of  an 
unhealthy  increase  of  bee-papers.  It  be- 
hooves all  to  look  this  matter  squarely  in 
the  face,  and  refrain  from  lending  their  in- 
tiuence  to  an  increase  in  this  line,  which  is 
detrimental  to  the  entire  craft. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  England  had  no 
beepaper— now  she  has  three  ;  two  too 
many  !  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in 
America  there  was  but  one  (the  Amekican 
Bee  Journal),  now  their  names  are 
legion,  and  as  a  result  some  of  them  are  sick 
atid  dying  ;  others  are  only  half  supported, 
and  the  influence  of  all,  by  reason  of  the 
multiplication,  is  much  impaired  I 

All  this  is  the  result  of  the  suicidal 
mania  for  publishing  a  bee-paper  ;  and  if  it 
is  not  soon  stopped,  the  time  will  come 
when  many  of  them  will  die,  and  their 
owners  will  be  poorer  but  wiser  men. 

It  is  quite  time  to  call  for  a  halt  on  such 
reckless  increase— which  is  just  as  detri- 
mental in  the  Held  of  literature  as  it  is  in 
the  apiary.  In  both  cases,  too  much  increase 
will  destroy  the  business,  and  ruin  those 
who  should  be  benefited  by  the  investment. 


Cleantn;*:  Propolis  from  Sec- 
tions  is  quite  essential,  so  as  to  make 
them  attractive  when  put  upon  the  market. 
This  is  usually  done  by  scraping  the  edges, 
but  a  correspondent  suggests  that  a  thin 
siiaving  be  cut  off  instead  of  scraping  them. 
He  adds  : 

This  is  more  quickly  and  easily  done 
with  a  sharp  knife  than  by  scraping,  looks 
better  when  finished,  and  there  is  not  so 
much  danger  of  damaging  the  capping  as  is 
the  case  in  scrapins.'.  Bees  should  never  be 
pnrmiitHd  10  ger  to  the  outside  of  sections, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  their  daubing 
propoli'4  on  the  edues,  hence  the  necessity 
of  cleanini?.  Honey,  to  bring  top  prices, 
mu-~t  he  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
palatable. 


Mrs.  jr.  \V.  Xeflt,  of  Collamer,  N. 
T.,  died  of  pneumonia  on  Jan.  21,  1b89,  at 
Buffalo,  N.  T.,  while  visiting  friends  there. 
She  is  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
as  well  as  her  bereaved  family. 


^'•*-  William  ICaitt.  of  Blairgowrie, 
Scotland,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Bec- 
Kecpcrs'  Record,  published  at  Liverpool, 
England,  is  dead.  He  died  suddenly  on 
Tuesday,  Jan.  S,  1889.  He  was  49  years  of 
age,  a  wiilower,  and  leaves  a  family  of  seven 
children,  mostly  grown  up.  From  tlie 
British  Bee  Journal  of  Jan.  17,  1889,  we 
gather  the  following  particulars  : 

On  the  previous  evening  he  attended  what 
was  considi-red  a  very  .-uccessful  evangel- 
istic meeting  in  the  Mission  Hall,  Blair- 
gowrie. On  goina  home  from  it,  lie  seemed 
to  lie  in  his  usual  health,  and  specially 
happy.  About  six  o'clock  next  mornin"', 
one  of  his  boys,  who  slept  with  liim,  heard 
him  breathing  heavily,  and  called  some  of 
the  other  members  of  the  househuld,  who, 
on  going  into  the  room  with  a  liyht,  saw  he 
was  apparently  dyinir.  and  he  exnired  in  a 
few  minutes.  Tne  Doctor  had  been  sent 
lor,  and  slioitly  arrived.  He  expres-ed  the 
opinion  tliat  tlie  cause  of  death  had  been 
stoppage  of  the  aeiion  of  the  heart.  Abnut 
three  years  ago  Mr.  Kaitt  ha<l  been  fouud 
almost  dead  iu  bed  from  a  similar  cause. 

Mr.  Raitt  was  a  progressive  and  practical 
apiarist,  and  dealer  in  apiarian  supplies. 
He  was  the  first  in  England  to  obtain  an 
American  foundation  machine,  and  that  was 
in  1877.  He  will  be  sadly  missed  both  in 
apicultural  and  social  circles. 


Personal  Discourtesy  is  entirely 
unnecessary  as  well  as  undesirable  when 
endeavoring  to  correct  an  error.  We  often 
think  some  of  our  best  friends  err  in  judg- 
ment or  in  argument,  but  to  correct  them 
will  sometimes  give  offense  and  break  up 
friendship.  A  correspondent  lately  made 
the  following  remarks  in  a  private  letter  : 

I  have  ceased  to  fight  with  men  as  a  rule, 
and  now  give  battle  to  wrong  ideas,  as  tliey 
come  out.  in  print.  This  gives  both  sides  of 
the  question  without  raising  the  au'^er  of 
any  one.  That  this  is  the  better  way,  I 
think  you  will  auree.  I  think  it  advisable, 
when  battling  wrong  ideas,  to  do  it  so  that 
I  can  enlighten  the  public,  and  not  give 
offense. 

We  certainly  do  agree  with  our  corres- 
pondent in  the  above  extract,  and  would 
gladly  have  all  correspondents  copy  that 
noble  example. 


fsitatistics  are  being  gatliered  of  the 
Colorado  honey  Industry.  J.  M.  Clark,  of 
Denver,  has  reports  from  about  150  bee- 
keepers in  thatS'ate.  They  report  a  crop 
of  honey  for  18S8  of  75.0C0  pounds.  He  esti- 
mates the  crop  (including  those  who  have 
not  yet  reported)  at  100,000  pounds.  Con- 
cerning this  matter,  the  Colorado  Farmer 
remarks  as  follows  : 

This  is  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to 
gather  statistics  of  this  industry,  which  will 
sonn  be  of  ureat  importance,  as  our  vast 
stores  of  alfalfa  give  us  the  advantage  over 
many  other  States.  Our  few  cloudy  days 
enable  them  to  gather  sweets  when  in 
more  cloudy  States  they  would  be  hugging 
the  hive. 


Airaira.— A  farmer  atSanta Ana,Calif., 
raised  eight  crops  of  alfalfa  last  year.  He 
was  making  hay  on  New  Year's  Day. 
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Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  has  just  returned 
from  New  York,  where  he  has  been  deliver- 
ing addresses  to  large  audiences  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  on  "  The  relation  of  bees 
to  agriculture."  The  Professor  is  an  inter- 
esting spealjer,  and  his  addresses  will  do 
much  good,  by  enlightening  the  agricultural 
portion  of  the  coniniunity  upon  the  true  re- 
lation of  bees  to  their  chosen  vocation. 

At  Albany,  N.  T.,  he  delivered  a  lecture, 
the  outline  of  which,  in  the  Counti-y  Oen- 
tleman,  is  as  follows  : 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the 
forces  and  phenomena  of  nature.  The  winds 
affect  the  m.iisture,  and  the  moisture  modifles 
the  winds.  We  cut  the  forests  and  let  loose 
the  wind  and  the  rain.  We  crop  continuously, 
starve  our  soil,  and  go  to  the  poor-house. 
Science,  which  explains  this  relation,  is  man's 
best  servant. 

This  connection  of  bee-keeping-  with  agri- 
culture well  illustrates  this  relationship,  and 
shows  that  the  farmer  needs  to  know  the 
"wh>s  and  wherefores"  of  all  hissuriound- 
Ings  Charles  Darwin  discovered  years  ago 
that  crose-fertilization  is  necebsary  to  full 
fruitage  of  many  of  nur  plants.  Some  yield 
nothing  without  it.  Only  insects  can  do  this 
work  fur  many  plants.  Early  In  the  season 
the  honey-liee  is  the  only  insect  common 
enough  to  do  this  work  to  any  large  extent. 
The  honey-bee  was  not  a  native  to  America. 
Thus  we  know  why  our  early  wild  fiowers  are 
scattering,  while  the  late  ones  cover  the  fields 
and  marshes  as  with  a  garment.  In  Califor- 
nia, where  no  winter  kills  the  insect  hosts,  the 
early  flowers  cover  the  plains. 

The  honey-bees  can  reach  the  nectar  of 
Alsike  clove'r  :  so  the  first  bloom  gives  seed. 
The  red  clover  must  wait  for  bumble-bees, 
and  so  the  second  crop  alone  is  productive. 
Experimi  nts  here  and  the  history  of  New 
Zealand  prove  this.  There  no  seed  was  pro- 
duced until  the  bumole-bee  was  introduced. 
Now  they  raise  their  own  feed.  By  caging 
bumble-bees  on  red  clover  we  can  secure  seed 
from  Iho  first  bloom.  Hereafter  as  we  raise 
our  large  crops  of  clover  seed,  let  us  think 
gratefully  of  the  beautiful  bumtile-bees,  rich 
in  their  yellow  and  gold,  whose  joyous  melody 
in  the  clover  Held  means  for  us  a  bounteous 
crop  and  a  full  pocket-book. 

We  should  especially  remember  that  owing 
to  the  cold  our  insects  largely  die  off,  and  so 
for  a  full  fruitage  of  our  plants  that  bloom 
early,  we  must  have  the  honey-bee.  This  has 
been  proved  over  and  over.  Any  cultivated 
pant  with  sweet  or  showy  Hower  seeds,  must 
have  insects  or  they  cannot  bear  a  full  har- 
vest. Our  introduced  plants  mostly  bloom  in 
the  spring.    How  important  then  the  bees  1 

In  some  cases  the  wind  may  be  suOiclent. 
Doubtless  ill  all  cases  insects  are  great  help- 
ers. How  often  our  frut  fails  of  a  lull  crop, 
because  the  cold  and  rain  shut  up  the  bees 
during  the  time  of  bloom.  Thus  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  that  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower 
must  either  keep  bees  ihemcelves,  or  induce 
their  neighbors  to  do  so,  or  they  will  fail  of 
the  best  success.  There  must  be  no  antag- 
onism between  the  farmer  and  orchardist  and 
the  bee-keeper.  Nature  wills  that  they  be 
friends.  .     , 

Bees  never  injure  the  blossoms  of  plants  ; 
their  visits  are  always  and  only  a  bem-tlt  Nor 
do  bees  ever  destroy  sound  truit.  The  struc- 
ture and  habits  of  liecs,  no  less  than  observa- 
tion, show  that  this  is  true.  Bees  will  never 
attack  fruit  until  a  puncture  or  break  in  the 
akin  kts  free  the  juice.  Thenthe  bee  isqulck 
to  save  the  watting  sweets. 

By  drawinns  it  was  shown  that  the  wasp's 
jaw  was  made  to  tear,  hut  the  bee's  was  not, 
being  gouge-shaped.  Bees  do,  howrver,  visit 
prapesiii  swarms,  when,  lorany  reason  either 
the  puncture  of  the  bird  or  wasp,  or  by  na- 
ture, the  juice  cozes  out.  They  also  cro>vd 
about  the  eider  and  poinace  at  the  cider-inill, 
and  swarm  atjout  raisins  exposed  to  dry  out- 
of-doors.  Here  the  parties  interest* d  must 
unite  by  screens  and  other  care  to  mitigate 


the  evil,  and  then  bear  and  forbear,  for  all 
are  interested  that  ihe  bees  do  not  suffer 
harm.  The  raisin  industry  followed  the  bees, 
and  so  bees  lave  the  "right  of  pofsession." 
Is  it  not  right  then  that  raisins  be  dried  in  en- 
closures ?  I  aiu  persuaded  that  when  the 
farmer,  gardener  and  orchardist  rightly  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  bees  in  the  nat- 
ural economy  ot  thfir  own  operations,  ail  dis- 
putes and  unneighborly  differences  will  dis- 
appear, and  each  will  rtjoice  in  the  others* 
prosjierity,  if  for  no  higher  motive  than  mere 
selfishness. 


HoTV   l>o    Itees   Ureal  lie?— In  an 

essay  by  Mr.  John  Aspinwall,  read  at  the 
New  York  State  Convention,  we  find  the 
following  very  interesting  paragraphs  : 

Bees  require  a  breathing  apparatus  quite  as 
well  as  ourselves,  and  1  think  it  will  aston- 
ish you  when  I  tell  you  how  complicated  it 
is.  In  the  first  place,  liees  have  no  lungs 
like  a  horse  or  bird.  They  do  not  depend 
upon  one  oraan  to  supply  the  oxygen  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  several  parts  to  perform 
their  functions. 

Before  going  further,  let  me  explain  that 
the  air  we  breathe  is  composed  of  three 
giises,  one  of  which,  oxygen,  is  the  element 
that  sustains  life,  as  well  as  the  fire  which 
burns  in  the  grate.  Life  may  be  called  a 
burning  process. 

In  ourselves,  our  blood  comes  in  contact 
with  oxygen  witiiin  the  lungs,  and  then 
travels  by  the  most  delicate  channels  to 
every  part  of  our  body.  In  the  bee  theie  "s 
ahlootipuMip  like  our  heait.  It  is  called 
the  "  dorsal  vessel,"  and  resembles  some- 


fore  going  in,  and  you  will  see  it  pant  like  a 

tired  horse 

Take  a  Bood  sized  pill-box  and  fill  it  half 
full  of  wax.  Catch  a  worker,  and  kill  it 
with  ether,  chlorotorm  or  alcohol,  and  per- 
mit the  killing  fluid  to  evaporate.  With  a 
hair  pin,  heat'-d  over  a  lamp,  make  a  little 
hath  of  ineittd  wax  in  a  convenient  spot  in 
the  pill-box,  and  having  clipped  off  the 
wings  and  legs  of  the  bee,  drop  it  <in  its 
bacK  in  the  little  batn  aforesaid.  The  bee 
should  not  be  more  than  half  imm>'rsed  in 
the  wax,  which  is  then  allowed  to  cool. 
When  cold,  which  will  be  in  about  a  min- 
ute, pour  water  over  the  bee  uniil  it  is  cov- 
ered. In  a  good  light — say  sun  iiht — with  a 
needle  knife  (made  by  heating  the  point  of 
a  coarse  sewii  g-needle  until  red  hot,  ham- 
mering it  with  a  tack  hammer,  on  the  face 
of  a  fiat-iron,  and  after  tempering  by  heat- 
ing cherry  red  and  plunging  in  water, 
sharpened  on  a  hone,  and  inserted  in  a 
match,  for  a  handle)  and  a  fine  needle  in- 
serted In  another  match,  go  to  work  and  cut 
away  the  under  part  ot  the  rings  of  the 
abdomen,  and  carefully  lift  them  off. 

If  you  have  good  eyesight,  or  if  not,  by 
aid  of  a  cheap  lense  (magnifying  glass)  of 
good  construction,  you  will  be  astonished  at 
the  sight  before  >ou.  There  lie  the  honey- 
sac,  digesting  stomach,  bile  tubes  and  in- 
testine. Kuiining  in  all  directions,  but 
starting  from  the  sides,  you  will  note  fine 
white  tubes  branching  out  into  smaller,  and 
these  oraans  into  still  smaller,  until  lost  to 
siaht.  These  are  the  air-tubes  I  have  been 
talkinsi  about,  and  you  will  note  that  they 
not  only  encircle  the  digesting  stomach,  but 
are  wound  anmiid  the  other  par's  iu  sight. 
If  your  lense  be  strong  enough,  and  you 
have  not  ruptured  it  in  your  dissection,  you 
may  find  the  nerve  system,  wiich  lies  just 
under,  or  when  the  bee  is  right  side  up,  just 
over  the  wax-producing  portion  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  wlucli  runs  the  whole  length  of  . 
the  bee  from  tail  to  brain.  You  will  find  it 
composed  of  two  "cords"  almost  trans- 
parent, wiih  occasional  bulgings  in  which 
the  two  "cords"  are  joined.  In  and  about 
tills  very  nerve  system  jou  will  Hud  the  fine 
breathing  tubes  before  spoken  of.  Up  into 
the  compound  eye,  with  its  thousands  ot 
lenses,  run  other  breathing  tubes,  every 
lense  being  supplied  with  oxygen  in  this 
manner,  so  that  its  functions  may  be  pei^ 
formed. 
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The  Handy  Dissecting  Microscope,  made  by 
Buusch  &  Lomb,  Rochester,  iV.  T. 


what  an  injector,  such  as  is  found  on  every 
locomotive,  but  depends  upon  the  opening 
and  >hutting  of  valves,  tor  its  successful 
operation.  It  leads  the  blood,  received 
through  the  several  openings  in  it,  to  the 
liend,  whence  it  oozes  back  through  the 
whole  body. 

Insteal  ot  lungs,  bees  have  what  is  called 
a  "tracheal  .sy.,tem  " — a  trachea  is  lUf-relv 
an  air-tube— and  these  air  tubes  travel  in 
every  conceivable  direction  within  the  body. 
They  receive  the  outside  air  through  open- 
iU'js  in  the  boiy,  called  spinch-s.  Adult 
b  es  have  fourteen  of  these  openings.  The 
spirai-les  open  into  larne  sics,  from  whii-li 
hrancli  out  Ihe  tubes  before  spoken  of.  As 
I  b  fore  said,  the  blood  does  not  rec  ive  the 
oxvgen  from  lungs,  and  hence  tiiese  air- 
tuhes  must  perforin  this  life-giving  function. 
Every  pait,  every  member,  however  small, 
however  delicate,  must  be  reached  by  these 
breatliuig  tulles.  Bees  breathe  with  a  regu- 
lar motio'i.  but  Instead  of  an  expaudiiig 
and  contracting  of  the  chest,  it  is  a  lenath 
enitig  and  shortening  of  the  abdomen. 
Watch  a  tired  bee  stop  at  the  entrance  be- 


XI»e  Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Conven- 
tion was  held  last  month  at  Owen  Sound, 
the  residence  of  R.  McKnlght,  Esq.,  Regis- 
trar of  the  County  of  Grey,  who  gave  the 
visiting  apiarists  a  right  royal  welcome. 
Concerning  the  next  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Bee- Association  at  Brantford,  the 
Times  remarks  thus  : 

A  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  best  course 
to  be  adopted  in  view  of  this  important 
gathering  being  had  for  the  second  lime  on 
Canadian  soil.  Some  wete  in  favor  ot 
meriiiiis;  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Association  with  that  ot  the  larger  body, 
but  it  was  objected  thattliis  could  hardly  be 
done  In  view  of  the  legal  status  held  by  the 
Ontario  body.  It  was  lelt  to  he  desirable 
that  the  American  visitors  should  be  re- 
ceived with  all  cordiality,  and  tosecuie  this, 
a  special  general  iiiei  ting  of  the  Association 
was  resolved  on,  and  the  Pr.  sideut  and 
Board  of  Direciofs  were  appointed  a  dele- 
gation to  the  luternational  body. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  is  the  President, 
and  Mr.  U.  F.  Holtf  rmann  an  officer,  and 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  "cordial  re- 
ception" will  b=)  all  that  those  words  imply. 
We  hope  for  a  i.'eeting  second  to  none  in 
the  history  of  the  International  Society. 
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Extending;   the   Brood.C'liaiiibcr 
to  Siccure  9Iore  Bees. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


«luery  611.— Is  it  necfeeary,  or  advisable, 
to  again  expand  the  brood-chamber  to  secure 
bees  enough  for  the  colony  to  winter  well, 
havlDK '"  en  contracted  too  or  6  Langetroth 
combs  thrunerh  the  white  honey  season,  or 
from  about  July  1  to  Aug.  10  ?— New  York. 

Yes, — H.  D.  Cutting. 

Yes,  sir. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

I  tliink  not. — A.  J.  Cook. 

I  am  afraid  that  it  is C.  C.  Miller. 

I  should  say  that  it  is  desirable. — A. 
B,  Mason. 

It  is  not  necessary,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion it  is  desirable. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

No  :  6  frames  are  sufficient  both  for 
brood  and  stores. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Yes.  /do  not  practice  "contract- 
ing" during  the  hone}'  season.  "  Keep 
your  colonies  strong." — W.M.Barnum. 

I  would  certainly  use  more  frames 
in  the  brood-chamber,  if  there  was  a 
good  flow  of  honey,  and  the  season 
was  favorable. — J.  P.  H.  Browt*. 

We  never  would  contract  to  5  or  6 
Langstroth  frames.  It  is  more  dam- 
aging than  useful. — Dadant  &  Son. 

The  more  bees,  the  better.  I  prefer 
to  contract  for  winter,  than  during  the 
summer. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

If  I  had  contracted  the  hives  to  5  or 
6  Langstroth  frames,  I  think  that  I 
should  again  expand  them  to  about  8 
frames,  to  make  sure  of  getting  plent}' 
of  bees  for  winter. — C.  H.  Dibbekn. 

No,  not  in  this  locality  ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  necessary  in  an}-  similar 
locality  in  the  United  States. — James 
Heddon. 

Much  depends  upon  locality  and 
seaSon.  In  some  seasons  it  would  be 
advisable,  and  in  others  it  would  not, 
I  would  not  contract  at  all,  unless  I 
expected  to  feed  for  winter  stores. — 
M.  Mahin. 

Not  to  secure  bees,  but  it  is  often 
advisable  to  so  do,  tliat  the  dark  or 
fall  honey  may  be  stored  in  the  brood- 
comb  for  food  for  the   bees   to   winter 

on. — G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

The  contracting  and  expanding 
question  is  as  yet  wholly  theoretical, 
and  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  gov- 
ern it.  The  only  rule  I  know  of  in 
the  matter  is,  to  expand  as  the  colony 
seems  to  demand.  My  bees  winter 
well  on  from  3  to  8  or  9  Langstroth 
frames, — J,  E.  Pond. 

Do  you  refer  to  out-door  wintering 
when,  you  sa}-,  "  bees  enough  for  the 
colony  to  winter  well  ?"    If  so,  perhaps 


it  would  be  desirable,  still  I  think  that 
even  5  or  6  frames  well  tilled  with 
brood  would  make  a  strong  colony — 
certainly  strong  enough  if  wintered  in 
a  proper  repository.  More  bees  than 
are  necessary  to  winter  well  are  a 
positive  damage  to  the  bee-keeper 
after  the  honey  How. — Eugene  Secok. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  contract  at  all,  if  your  hives 
are  no  larger  than  an  8  or  10  frame 
Langstroth  hive  ;  but  if  you  must  waste 
your  time  and  injure  your  bees  in  that 
way,  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  up 
3our  wasted  and  impoverished  colonies 
if  you  would  have  them  in  good  trim 
for  wintering, — G,  W.  Demaree. 

I  think  that  the  8-frame  Langstroth 
brood-chamber  is  just  right.  This 
chamber  is  12  inches  wide,  inside.  I 
contract  by  slipping  in  an  extra  brood- 
frame,  making  9  ;  this  lessens  the  spare 
space,  and  gives  more  room  for  brood, 
thus  crowding  the  bees  into  the  supers. 
I  consider  horizontal,  and  vertical 
contraction,  and  the  checking  of  the 
queen's  disposition  to  lay,  the  cheapest 
kind  of  "twaddle." — J.  M.  Shuck. 

Though  it  is  not  necessary,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  do  so  under  certain 
circumstances  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  it 
is  not  advisable  to  do  so. — The  Editor. 


»A*_»*X^*»  «»»<>••« 


Keeping  Bees  in   a 
Slicd. 


House   or 


Writtai  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  612.— I  have  abee-ehed64  feet  long, 
extending  east  and  west  ;  it  is  8  feet  wide,  and 
the  north  side  has  sbulters,  so  that  I  can  ra.ee 
them  in  hot  weather,  and  close  them  in  the 
time  of  swarms.  On  the  west  end  of  it  I  have 
a  house  for  keeping  honey  and  bee-fixtures. 
The  sun  does  not  shine  on  the  hives  at  all  In 
hot  weather.  1,  Is  this  a  good  place  to  keep 
bees  ?  2.  Is  a  house  a  good  place  to  keep  bees 
in,  and  let  them  pass  ttirough  openings  in  the 
wall  ?— Ind. 

1.  No.    2.  I  think  not— A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Not  so  good  as  a  lawn, 
in  my  opinion. — Will  M.  Barnum. 

I  have  never  used  a  "bee-house."  I 
prefer  the  open  ground. — H.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 

1.  I  would  not  like  it.  2.  I  would 
not  like  a  house,  either. — C.  C.  Miller. 

I  prefer  to  have  my  hives  out-of- 
doors. — J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

1.  Yes.  2.  The  shed  is  far  better 
than  a  house. — Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  It  is,  both  for  winter  and  summer. 
2.  I  have  never  used  a  house,  but  I 
would  not  consider  it  desirable. — Mrs. 
L.  Harrison. 

I  prefer  to  have  bees  in  the  open  air, 
and,  if  possible,  partially  shaded  from 
the  evening  sun  by  trees. — P.  L.  Vial- 
lon. 

1.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  answer 
this  question  better  than    I    can,  for  I 


never  tried  it  (and  I  never  shall).  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  bee-liou.se  (or 
house  apiary)  lliat  paid  the  interest  on 
the  investment. — Eugene  Secor. 

1.  In  this  climate  I  prefer  that  bees 
stand  out,  with  only  a  little  .shade  in 
the  summer.  Your  shed  is  all  right 
for  winter.     2.  I  doubt  it. — M.  Mahin. 

1.  Your  description  is  too  indefinite. 
Does  the  sun  shine  on  the  bees  in  cool 
weather  ?  Is  the  shed  an  open  one, 
or  is  it  closed  on  all  sides  ?  If  it  is 
cool  in  hot  weather,  and  warm  in  cool 
weather,  it  would  do.  2.  That  de- 
pends. See  answer  to  1.  It  would 
generally  be  a  very  inconvenient  place. 
— R,  L,  Taylor, 

1.  A  shed  like  you  describe  has  been 
often  used,  but  I  think  with  poor  satis- 
faction. It  requires  a  great  deal  more 
labor  to  manipulate  bees  in  a  pcnned- 
up  place  like  a  shed.  2.  No. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 

I.  The  shed  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  all  things  considered. 
I  would  prefer  open  territory,  with 
large  sun  shades,  and  wind-breaks  on 
the  north  and  west.  2.  NO  ! — J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

1.  I  prefer  to  have  the  hives  where 
the  sun  can  shine  on  them  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  and  be  shaded 
in  the  hotter  part  of  the  day.  2.  Hav- 
ing never  tried  it,  I  do  not  know. 
Some  prefer  a  house. — A.  B.  Mason. 

After  keeping  bees  for  many  years, 
in  all  sorts  of  places,  I  prefer  at  last 
the  full  glare  of  the  summer  sun.  Let 
the  hives  have  a  good  shade-board  for 
the  hottest  weather.  I  do  not  think 
that  a  house  or  a  shed,  or  a  shady 
place,  is  a  good  place  to  keep  bees. — 
J.  M.  Shuck, 

I.  I  know  a  bee-keeper  who  has  just 
such  a  shed,  and  his  bees  do  well,  and 
it  is  a  comfortable  place  for  bees  and 
bee-keeper.  2.  A  house  where  the 
bees  pass  out  through  the  wall  is  a 
very  good  place  for  bees,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  such  a  place  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  all  the  advantages.  A  good 
hive  and  a  little  shade  is  all  that  is 
required. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

1.  With  proper  care  and  attention 
I  should  say  that  it  would,  although  I 
prefer  the  open  air.  2.  From  my  own 
experience,  I  should  say  no.  Some 
claim  to  have  been  successful  with 
such  houses.  They  demand  too  much 
care  and  attention  to  suit  my  time  or 
convenience. — .1,  E.  Pond. 

1.  It  is  very  good  in  some  respects, 
and  very  bad  in  others.  I  prefer  the 
entirely  out-doors  system.  2,  I  aban- 
doned the  house  apiary,  where  the  bees 
flew  through  the  wail.  It  has  both 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  but 
more  of  the  latter,  I  think,  consider- 
ing expense  and  all. — James  Heddon. 
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I  should  prefer  to  have  eaoh  hive 
stand  out  by  itself,  on  a  well-kept 
lawn  ;  but  j-our  arrangement  might 
answer  very  well,  if  the  hives  are 
not  so  close  as  to  be  unhandy  about 
working   among   them. —  G.  M.  Doo- 

LITTLE. 

Houses  and  sheds  for  bees  have 
been  "tried  and  found  wanting."  No 
jjlaee  has  been  discovered  so  far  which 
is  as  generally  desirable  for  an  apiarj' 
as  a  well-kept  open  lawn.  Wind-breaks 
on  the  north  and  west  are  sometimes 
an  advantage,  if  the  apiary  is  on  level 
ground,  and  not  shielded  bj^  friendly 
woods  not  far  away. — The  Editor. 


PRICE  OF  HONEY. 


Extracted   and  Comb  Huney 
the  Same  Price. 


at 


Writtaifor  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    DR.    C.    C.    MILLER. 


On  page  20  occur  the  following 
words  :  "  If  there  be  anything  to 
complain  of,  it  was  the  action  of  those 
who  first  used  the  honej'-extractor,  in 
placing  the  price  of  liquid  honey  at  a 
less  amount  than  was  asked  for  honey 
in  the  comb,  with  wood,  glass  and 
wax  weighed  up  to  the  buyer  !  It 
would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  now  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  clean,  net,  liquid 
article — but  at  the  outset  it  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have  ob- 
tained a  larger  price  for  it  than  for 
that  in  the  comb." 

I  produce  comb  honey  nearly  alto- 
gether, the  higher  price  to  be  obtained 
for  it  being  my  reason, perhaps  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  for  years  I  have 
made  a  special  studj'  of  producing 
comb  honey.  But  when  you  come 
right  down  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
honey  as  an  article  of  food,  I  think 
that  I  must  always  admit  that  the  same 
honey  is  to  me  better  out  of  the  comb 
than  in  it.  In  fact  I  always  prefer  for 
my  own  eating  extracted  honey,  if  it 
is  equal  in  quality  to  that  in  the  comb, 
and  I  generally  produce  enough  ex- 
tracted honey  so  that  I  can  have  it  on 
the  table  three  times  a  day. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  I  have  seen 
the  ground  taken  that  chewing  the 
comb  gives  a  piquancj-  of  flavor,  or  a 
something  that  is  wanting  in  the  ex- 
tracted. Take  a  nice  section  of  honey, 
cut  away  half  of  it  and  get  the  free 
honey  from  it,  either  by  running  it 
through  the  extractor,  or  by  pressing 
it  out  with  a  knife.  Now  you  have  a 
half  section  of  honey  in  the  comb,  and 
the   clear  honey  from  the  other  half. 


If  I  eat  a  piece  of  the  comb  honey  of 
the  size  of  a  hickory-nut,  and  then 
with  a  spoon  eat  the  same  quantity  of 
the  clear  hone}',  I  must  say  that  there 
is  something  more  satisfactorj'  about 
the  comb  honey.  What  is  it  ?  It  can 
hardly  be  a  difierence  in  the  honey, 
for  taking  the  honey  out  of  the  comb 
could  not  change  its  quality. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  wax  gives  the 
extra  flavor.  But  the  wax  can  give 
no  flavor  that  it  does  not  possess,  and 
if  the  wax  is  chewed  alone  it  has 
scarcely  any  flavor,  certainly  nothing 
remarkably  fine.  I  cannot  think  any 
imjiroved  flavor  is  given  b}-  the  wax. 
I  think  that  the  difference  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  one  case  the  honej' 
is  chewed,  and  in  the  other  it  is  not; 
or,  if  you  please,  the  comb  honey  is 
eaten,  and  the  clear  honej'  is  drank. 
The  act  of  chewing  excites  the  flow  of 
the  secretions  of  tlie  mouth,  and  this 
increases  the  pleasure  of  the  taste. 

When  I  have  been  extracting  honej', 
I  have  found  that  nearly  everj-  one 
who  happened  to  be  present,  liked  to 
chew  the  cappings,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  thought  the  flavor  better  than 
that  of  honey  in  any  other  form.  I 
think  that  it  was  simply  because  there 
was  more  chewing. 

I  think,  therefore,  we  must  admit 
that  it  is  pleasanter  to  eat  the  comb 
honey  than  to  take  the  same  amount 
of  clear  honey  without  chewing.  But 
do  we  usually  use  the  clear  honey 
without  chewing  ?  Of  course  not,  and 
the  question  is,  not  which  tastes  better 
eaten  alone,  but  which  tastes  better 
eated  with  bread  or  some  other  article 
of  food.  In  that  case  one  kind  gets  as 
much  chewing  as  the  other,  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  advocates  of  the 
wax  flavor  can  tell  whether  they  are 
eating  comb  honey  or  extracted  honej- 
on  their  bread,  exceist  as  they  can  feel 
the  wax  in  the  mouth.  The  wax  is 
indigestible,  and  as  ordinarilj'  eaten  I 
knovv  of  no  advantage  in  having  it 
present. 

So  I  come  back  to  where  I  started, 
that  if  the  quality  be  the  same  in  eaoh 
case,  I  prefer  extracted  honey  to  comb 
honey.  But  that  if  comes  in  the  case, 
and  "  there's  the  rub."  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  quality  of  extracted 
honey  is  not  equal  to  that  of  comb,  and 
indeed  you  cannot  expect  it  to  be,  so 
long  as  raw  nectar  is  extracted  with 
the  honey,  and  then  no  pains  taken  to 
ripen  or  improve  it.  I  suspect  that  if 
the  qualitj'  of  extracted  honey  were 
always  what  it  might  be,  and  what  it 
should  be,  that  comb  honey  would  be, 
to  a  large  extent,  driven  out  of  the 
market. 

Then  why  should  extracted  honey 
command  any  lower  price  than  coiub  ? 
Some  succeed  in  getting  the  same 
price  for  it,  and  it  is  the    thought  of  a 


good  many  that  it  never  should  have 
been  sold  for  any  less  price  than  comb 
honey.  If  a  wrong  has  been  done,  is 
it  too  late  to  right  it  ?  Suppose  we 
place  the  same  price  on  each  bj-  rais- 
ing the  price  of  extracted  and  lower- 
ing that  of  comb.  My  friends,  the 
thing  wouldn't  work.  The  great  law 
of  suppl}'  and  demand  controls  the 
honey  market  just  as  it  does  every 
other  market.  You  will  never  again 
buy  a  buffalo-robe  for  as  low  price  as 
formerly,  because  the  supplj'  has  al- 
most ceased.  Some  kinds  of  fur  that 
formerly  sold  for  a  high  price,  al- 
though in  no  greater  supply  than 
formerly,  bring  a  low  price  because 
fashion  has  forbidden  their  use,  and 
demand  has  ceased. 

But  you  say  extracted  honey  as  an 
article  of  food  is  of  equal  value  with 
comb,  therefore  the  price  should  be 
equal.  I  grant  your  premise,  but  not 
your  conclusion.  If  you  are  correct, 
then  I  might  say  that  cotton  goods 
make  better  overalls  than  silk,  there- 
fore the  cotton  goods  should  be  higher 
in  price.  The  fact  is,  the  two  kinds 
of  honey  are  to  some  extent  independ- 
ent of  each  other.  If  people  And,  in 
general,  that  extracted  honej'  is  not 
equal  in  qnality  to  comb  honey,  the 
demand  will  be  less.  Then  the  ap- 
pearance of  comb  honey  on  the  table 
gives  it  a  greater  value  in  the  eyes  of 
many. 

Now,  please  do  not  throw  so  much 
blame  on  those  who  have  sold  ex- 
tracted honey  at  low  prices.  It  costs 
more  to  produce  comb  honey  than  the 
extracted,  and  so  long  as  that  is  the 
case,  I  think  we  will  always  find  the 
price  for  comb  honey  higher. 

4>raniiIalioii  of  Honey. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Bovee's  opinion 
about  honey  granulating  (see  page  20), 
I  may  say  that  I  never  knew  honey  to 
granulate  so  early  for  me  as  this  year. 
I  think  that  some  of  it  commenced  to 
granulate  within  two  weeks  after  ex- 
tracting. The  fact  that  Mr.  Bovee 
never  saw  honey  granulate  within  two 
months  after  extracting,  does  not  war- 
rant him  in  saying  that  it  never  does 
so.  It  is  possible  there  might  be  found 
persons  who  had  never  seen  granu- 
lated honey,  but  that  does  not  warrant 
them  in  dtenying  Its  existence. 

But  please  do  not  be  too  hard  on  Mr. 
Bovee.  We  have  all  made  mistakes, 
such  as  saying  that  all  pure  honey 
woidd  granulate. 

Marengo,  Ills. 

[The  foregoing  article  is  right  to  the 
point.  If  extracted  honey  is  equal  in 
quality  to  the  comb,  it  certainly  is  of 
more  value,  because  it  is  all  hoiiey,  and 
minus  the  wax  and    wood.     Upon  that 
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"  if  "  hangs  the  whole  argument  as  to 
its  real  value  and  cleliciousness. 

As  to  the  pleasure  in  eating  comb 
hone}',  there  is  a  certain  gratification 
in  chewing  it,  but  the  real  delight  in 
eating  it  is  that  of  absorbing  its  deli- 
cious sweetness  ;  and  that  is  done  bj- 
the  sense  of  taste  located  in  the  tip  of 
the  tongue.  It  is  "  rolled  under  the 
tongue  as  a  sweet  morsel,"  saj's  an  old 
sage.  David,  tlie  psalmist,  also  avers 
that  wisdom  is  "sweeter  than  honey 
and  the  honey-comb  " — by  implication 
assuming  that  the  comb  is  even 
sweeter  than  the  honey  it  contains  ! 

When  catiug  extracted  honey,  it  is 
carried  by  the  spoon  to  the  tongue  be- 
yond the  tip  where  the  sense  of  taste  is 
located,  and  much  of  the  pleasure  of 
eating  it  is  lost. 

Even  though  the  wax  is  indigesti- 
ble, chewing  the  wax  and  mashing 
both  together  brings  out  that  peculiar 
sweetness  which  is  so  pleasant  to  the 
sense  of  taste,  and  accounts  for  the 
soothing,  satisfying,  and  delightful 
sensation  produced  by  eating  honey 
in  the  comb,  or  of  chewing  the  fresh 
cappings. 

We  sent  a  "  proof"  of  the  foregoing 
article  and  comments  to  Dr.  Miller, 
and  this  is  his  reply  : 

Does  not  the  "honey-comb"  in  the 
Scriptures  always  mean  honey  in  the 
comb  ?     See  Luke  24,  42. 

If  the  implication  is  "that  the  comb 
is  even  sweeter  than  the  honey  it  con- 
tains," then  I  am  wrong,  and  comb 
honey  has  an  intrinsic  value  beyond 
"  extracted."  But  supply  and  demand 
is  what  controls  price.  My  customers 
have  always  been  told  that  extracted 
is  intrinsically  better  than  comb,  and  I 
kept  the  price  the  same  as  long  as  I 
could,  but  it  cannot  be  held  there. 

We  admit  that  sometimes  the  word 
"  honej'-comb "  in  the  Bible  means 
"honey  in  tlie  comb,"  but  not  always. 
In  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Psalms 
such  a  moaning  would  make  the  quo- 
tation nonsensical  ! 

That  commercial  "  supply  and  de- 
mand "  control  prices  is  true  ;  but  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  education,  eitlier  in 
right  or  wrong  channels,  are  very 
potent  in  regulating  values,  and  there- 
by influencing  "  supply  and  demand  !" 

The  Doctor  correctly  told  his  custo- 
mers that  extracted  honej'  was  "in- 
trinsically better  than  comb,"  and  held 


"the  prices  the  same"  as  long  as  lie 
could,  but  public  sentiment  had  been 
educateil  tliat  it  was  of  less  value  than 
comb,  and  "  supply  and  demand,"  so 
educated,  "  regulated  "  the  price  at  the 
less  amount — and  that  is  the  reason  he 
has  to  admit  that  "  it  cannot  be  held 
there."  The  education  was  erroneous, 
and  the  regulation  Unjust. — Ed.] 


LOVE  AND  HONEY. 


Love  is  the  centre  and  circumference, 
Tlie  cause  and  aim  of  all  things  ;  'tis  the 
key 

To  joy  and  sorrow,  and  the  recompense 
For  all  tlie  ills  that  have  been  or  may~be. 

Love  is  as  bitter  as  the  dregs  of  sin, 

As  sweet  as  clover-honey  in  its  cell. 
Love  is  tlie  password  whereby  souls  get  in  ' 


aTo  heaven— the  gateway  that  leads  some- 
times to  hell.— .S'e^ectctJ. 


EXPERIENCE. 


How  I   Began    I  lie    Business  of 
Bee-Kccping. 


Written  Sor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BV    F.    C.    ERKEL. 


In  the  first  part  of  July,  1885,  I 
bought  a  couple  swarms  of  black  bees 
in  box-hives,  and  moved  them  home, 
about  two  miles,  in  a  spring  buggy, 
before  they  brouglit  in  enough  honey 
to  cause  any  danger  of  breaking  down 
the  new,  tender  combs.  They  went 
right  to  work,  and  in  spite  of 

A  Bwarm  of  bees  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a  fly. 

as  I  had  been  told,  the}'  filled  up  their 
hives,  and  were  in  good  condition  to 
go  into  winter  quarters. 

I  hardly  knew  the  very  first  thing 
about  bees.  I  had  found  a  swarm  on 
a  hash  four  or  five  years  before,  when 
I  was  a  small  boy,  and  my  father  had 
given  an  old  man  a  dollar  for  an  old 
box  in  which  he  had  put  the  bees  when 
we  took  them  home,  and  let  them 
stand  until  they  perished  the  following 
winter.  We  had  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  winUu'ing  bees  in  the  cellar. 
I  do  not  think  that  before  I  found  that 
cluster,  I  could  liave  distinguished  a 
honey-bee  from  a  bumble-bee,  but 
when  I  made  up  my  mind  to  buy  a 
couple  colonies,  I  also  decided  to  find 
out  all  I  could  about  bee-keeping,  and 
handle  them  in  an  intelligent  manner, 
or  not  at  all. 

I  talked  with  all  the  old  bee-keepers 
that  I  met,  and  got  all  the  information 
possible  ;  most  of  them  told  me  that  I 
had  better  get  movable-frame  hives,  if 
I  had  really  decided  to  keep  bees  ;  but 


that  I  would  be  sorry  I  liad  ever  turned 
my  attention  toward  that  industry. 
One  man  with  whom  I  talked  the  most, 
and  who  supplied  most  of  the  market 
round  about,  told  me  that  he  had  been 
keeping  bees  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  during  all  that  time  he  had  kept  a 
strict  account,  and  that  the  bees  were 
in  debt  to  him  after  all  tliat  time.  I 
must  confess  that  that  discouraged  me 
some,  but  I  decided  that  I  would  not 
back  out  until  I  found  out  for  myself, 
if  there  was  any  profit  in  tliem. 

In  the  winter  of  1885-86,  I  put  2 
colonies  in  box-hives  in  one  corner  of 
tlit^  c(dlar,  which  I  had  divided  oil' with 
building  paper.  I  turned  the  hives  up- 
side down,  and  removed  the  bottom- 
board,  which  left  them  without  a  top, 
but  with  plenty  of  air.  There  I  left 
them  until  sjiriug,  when  I  took  them 
out  of  the  cellar  and  placed  them  on 
the  summer  stands  ;  but  may  be  I  did 
not  have  an  interesting  time  of  it, 
placing  Ijack  the  bottom-boards  on 
those  old  box-hives  with  the  tops  of  the 
combs  all  covered  with  bees,  which 
acted  in  a  very  hostile  manner,  I 
thought,  toward  one  who  was  trying 
to  work  for  their  own  good  ;  but  I  got 
them  out,  just  the  same,  even  if  the 
folks  did  hardly  recognize  me  for  the 
next  few  days. 

The  bees  went  to  work  with  all  their 
little  "  mights,"  bringing  in  pollen, 
and  by  May  1,  both  swarmed,  the  two 
large  swarms  going  together,  making 
about  three  pecks  of  bees.  Then  I  was 
in  a  pretty  mess.  I  had  ordered  some 
new  hives  to  put  the  swarms  into,  but 
they  had  swarmed  long  before  I  ex- 
pected it,  and  the  hives  had  not  yet 
come.  Then,  what  an  idea  for  them 
to  go  together  in  that  way  !  I  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

I  nailed  together  two  box-hives,  put 
them  on  a  table  which  I  put  under  the 
limb  on  which  the  bees  clustered  ;  then 
I  shook  the  bees  oft' the  limb  in  front 
of  the  hives,  and  with  a  wing  I  guided 
about  half  the  bees  into  each  hive,  in 
hopes  that  there  was  a  queen  in  each 
hive,  for  I  wanted  to  increase  my  num- 
ber of  colonies,  and  I  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  great  detriment  to  have 
them  go  together  in  that  way  ;  but  it 
did  no  good,  for  although  I  had  them 
divided  quite  equally,  it  was  but  a 
short  time  before  they  were  all  in  one 
hive  again.  I  think  that  was  the 
largest  swarm  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
they  made  good  use  of  the  time,  for  in 
a  few  days  tlicy  had  the  hive  full  of 
comb,  and  swarmed,  and  they  and  the 
old  ones  kept  on  swarming,  so  that  in 
the  fall  I  had  3  colonies  in  box-hixes, 
and  7  in  Simplicity  hives.  I  had  in- 
creased the  2  colonies  to  10,  and  had 
taken  some  comb  honey. 

During  this  time  I  made  prettj'  good 
use  of  bee-books,  and  decided  to   rear 
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some  queens  the  next  summer,  if  my 
bees  should  again  winter  nicely  in  the 
cellar.  They  were  in  good  condition 
when  I  put  them  in,  and  in  the  spring 
I  took  out  all  the  lU  colonies  with  (as 
it  seemed  to  me)  very  little  less  honey 
than  they  had  in  the  fall. 

I  bought  anollier  colony  in  a  box- 
hive,  and  one  in  a  Simplicity  hive 
which  had  a  very  nice  Italian  queen, 
so  that  in  the  spring  of  1887  I  began 
with  12  colonies,  and  put  38  colonies 
into  the  cellar  in  the  fall,  besides  about 
half  a  dozen  that  absconded,  and  one 
which  I  sold.  I  thought  that  was  pretty 
good  for  two  years,  and  although  I 
did  not  get  much  honey,  I  had  in- 
creased my  apiary,  which  I  cared  more 
for  than  honey,  and  had  also  given 
most  of  my  colonies  j'oung  queens  that 
I  reared  myself,  and  brought  them  up 
from  blacks  to  hybrids. 

I  now  thought  that  I  had  better  be- 
gin to  work  for  honey,  and  not  quite 
so  mucli  for  increase,  for  although  I 
take  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and, 
as  a  general  thing,  read  ever3'  word  in 
it,  together  with  other  bee-literature, 
I  began  to  fear  that  my  colonies  would 
increase  faster  in  number  if  I  should 
let  them  go  on,  than  I  would  increase 
my  knowledge  of  bee-keeping. 

Le  Sueur,  Minn. 


BEES  OUT-DOORS. 


Oood  Way  to  Secure  the  Sowing 
of  Alsike  Clover. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   I.    J.    GLASS. 


I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  bee- 
keeper 1  will  be  called  when  I  say  that 
my  bees  are  still  on  the  summer 
stands,  without  any  protection  what- 
ever. I  have  previously  wintered  my 
bees  in  the  cellar  without  loss,  as  1 
have  stated  in  former  communications; 
but  owing  to  my  time  being  completely 
occupied  in  other  duties,  I  have  some- 
what neglected  mj-  bees. 

I  cultivate  a  farm  of  200  acres,  and 
teach  school  during  the  winter,  which 
keeps  me  pretty  well  occupied.  I  have 
waited  all  the  while  for  a  "cold  snap" 
before  carrying  them  into  the  cellar, 
and  whenever  it  did  turn  a  little  cold, 
by  the  time  Saturdaj'  came  (the  da}-  1 
have  outside  of  school  hours),  it  would 
always  be  moderated,  and  sometimes 
the  bees  were  on  the  wing.  So  I  have 
kept  procrastinating  until  here  it  is, 
near  the  middle  of  January,  giving  us 
regular  spring  weather.  Although 
there  is  plenty  of  time  yet  to  give  us  a 
few  blizzards,  yet  I  do  not  look  for 
much  severe  cold  weather. 

I  supposed  all  the  while  that  I  had 
61  colonies,  but  upon  investigating 
them  I  find   one    hive   deserted   from 


lack  of  stores.  1  thought  thej'  were 
all  abundantly  supplied  with  good 
honej',  but  that  one  had  been  over- 
looked ;  the  remaining  sixty  are  in 
splendid  condition. 

I  took  1,000  pounds  of  surplus  from 
my  bees  the  past  season,  and  retailed 
the  greater  part  of  it  at  18  cents  per 
pound  in  my  home  market.  My  bees 
dirt  not  store  a  particle  of  sui-pliis 
honey  until  after  the  middle  of  August, 
when  the  boom  set  in.  My  hired  man 
let  several  swarms  go  to  the  woods, 
thinking  it  useless  to  secure  them  so 
late  in  the  season. 

AlsLke  lor  Kee-I»asturage- 

I  induced  a  neighbor  of  mine  to  sow 
65  acres  of  Alsike  clover,  by  paying 
the  difl'erence  between  it  and  red 
clover  seed.  I  got  big  returns  the 
first  season,  and  another  neighbor  is 
going  to  sow  a  lot  the  coming  spring, 
under  the  same  conditions.  This,  with 
what  I  have  sown,  and  what  I  am 
going  to  sow  next  spring,  will  give  me 
an  abundance  of  bee-pasturage. 

We  have  had  no  white  clover  here 
for  the  past  two  seasons,  but  the  pros- 
pect is  flatteriiig  for  a  big  yield 
another  year,  and  I  trust  we  who  have 
been  having  poor  yields,  will  be  able 
surprise  even  ourselves. 

Sharpsburg,  Ills.,  Jan.  14,  1889. 


AFTER-SWARMS. 


The    Various    Methods   of   Pre- 
vcntins  them. 


Written  for  the  American  Rural  Home 

BY   G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


There  are  various  methods  of  doing 
this,  such  as  removing  the  old  colony 
to  a  new  stand,  as  soon  as  the  swarm 
has  left  it,  setting  the  hive  containing 
the  new  swarm  on  the  stand  it  ])re- 
viousl}'  occupied  ;  cutting  oft"  all  of  the 
queen-cells  but  one  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  after  swarming,  and  hiving  the 
after-swarms  in  a  box  on  top  of  the  old 
hive  till  the  next  morning  after  they 
come  out,  wlien  they  are  to  be  shook 
out  of  the  box  in  front  of  the  old  hive, 
and  allowed  to  run  in,  so  that  the 
young  queens  will  all  but  one  be  de- 
stroyed. Now  all  of  the  above  plans 
have  their  various  advocates,  who 
think  them  superior  to  anything  else, 
but  as  the  correspondent  has  asked  for 
the  best  plan,  I  must  give  him  the  plan 
which  I  consider  best  from  my  stand- 
point. 

There  are  two  plans  which  I  have 
used  with  good  success  at  all  times, 
and  use  them  in  accord  with  what  I 
wish  to  do  with  the  old  colony  of  bees. 
Where  I  wish  to  treat  swarms  the  way 
they  are    generally   treated   by  hiving 


them  on  a  new  stand,  I  proceed  as 
follows :  As  soon  as  the  swarm  is 
hived,  I  go  to  the  old  hive  from  which 
it  came,  and  mark  on  it  with  a  lead 
pencil,  Sw'd,  0-22,  which  tells  me  at  a 
glance  that  a  swarm  came  from  that 
hive  on  June  22,  should  that  be  the 
date  on  which  the  swarm  issued,  and 
the  one  which  was  marked  on  the  hive. 
If  it  should  be  another  day  the  date  is 
dift'erent,  but  the  plan  is  the  same  as 
suited  to  any  day  on  which  the  swarm 
is  cast. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day 
from  the  date  on  the  hive,  I  listen  a 
moment  at  the  side  of  the  old  hive, 
and  if  swarming  has  been  done  "  ac- 
cording to  rule,"  I  hear  a  j-oung  queen 
piping,  when  I  know  that  a  queen  has 
hatched,  and  an  after-swarm  will  be 
the  result  if  it  is  not  stopped.  If  no 
piping  is  heard,  I  do  not  listen  again 
till  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  day, 
for  the  next  rule  is,  that  the  colony 
swarmed  ujion  an  egg  or  small  larva 
being  placed  in  the  queen-cell,  which 
allows  the  queen  to  hatch  from  the 
12th  to  the  16th  day  after  swarming. 
If  no  piping  is  heard  bj'  the  evening 
of  the  17th  day,  no  swarm  need  be 
expected. 

When  it  is  heard,  which  it  will  be  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  on  the 
eighth  daj',  I  go  early  the  next  morn- 
ing and  take  eveiy  frame  out  of  the 
hive,  shaking  the  bees  off  of  each  (in 
front  of  the  entrance)  as  I  take  them 
out  and  return  them  again,  so  I  shall 
be  sure  and  not  miss  a  queen-cell,  but 
cut  all  ofi",  for  we  know  that  there  is  a 
queen  hatched,  from  the  piping  which 
we  have  heard.  Once  in  a  great  while 
the  bees  will  take  a  notion  to  go  with 
the  queen  when  she  goes  out  to  be 
fertilized,  but  such  a  happening  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  what  is  known  as  after-swarming. 
The  above  is  a  sure  plan  of  accomplish- 
ing what  we  desire  to,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances which  may  arise,  while 
those  spoken  of  at  first  will  work  at 
times,  and  at  othei's  not. 

The  other  plan  which  I  use  is 
equally  successful  with  the  above,  but 
is  used  only  where  the  old  hive  is  car- 
ried to  a  new  stand  while  the  swarm 
is  in  the  air,  hiving  the  new  swarm  on 
the  old  stand  ;  in  which  case  I  proceed 
as  follows  :  As  soon  as  the  swarm  is 
seen  issuing  from  anj'  hive,  I  go  to  the 
shop  where  I  get  a  box  or  hive,  which 
has  previously  been  prepared,  having 
the  desired  number  of  frames  (I  use 
frames  of  comb  in  this  case)  in  it, 
taking  it  to  the  hive  from  which  the 
swarm  came,  when  the  frames  of  comb 
are  set  out  of  the  box  near  the  hive.  I 
now  open  the  hive  and  take  out  the 
frames  of  brood,  putting  them  in  the 
box.  If  the  combs  of  brood  seem  to 
be  well  covered    with    bees,   and   the 
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weather  is  warm,  I  shake  a  part  of 
them  oft'  in  front  of  the  hive,  before 
putting  the  combs  in  the  box.  If  few 
bees,  or  cool  weather,  I  put  all  in  the 
box,  setting  the  box  in  the  shade,  and 
a  rod  or  so  from  the  hive,  as  soon  as 
all  of  the  frames  of  brood  and  bees  on 
them  are  in  the  box.  I  now  put  the 
frames  brought  from  the  shop  into  the 
hive,  and  re-arrange  it,  bj-  which  time 
the  swarm  will  return  if  the  queen  has 
a  clipped  wing.  If  the  queen  is  not  so 
clipped,  then  the  swarm  is  to  be  hived 
in  this  iirepared  hive  on  the  old  stand, 
the  same  as  any  swarm  is  hived.  I 
next  put  the  combs  of  brood  and  bees 
which  are  in  the  box,  in  a  hive  where 
I  wish  the  colony  to  stand,  and  adjust 
the  entrance  to  suit  their  wants,  when 
they  are  left  till  the  next  morning.  By 
this  time  nearly'  all  of  the  old  or  field 
bees  have  gone  back  to  their  old  loca- 
tion, so  that  the  joung  bees  which  re- 
main are  ready  to  accept  of  anj-thing 
in  the  shai)e  of  a  queen. 

I  now  go  to  my  queen-nursery  and 
select  such  a  young  vii'gin  queen  as  I 
wish  them  to  have,  place  her  in  a  wire- 
cloth  cage,  and  take  her  to  this  hive. 
Upon  opening  the  hive,  I  take  out  one 
of  the  central  combs,  holding  the  same 
up  before  me.  As  the  bees  are  all 
young  bees,  the}- will  at  once  take  to 
tilling  themselves  with  honey,  and 
while  they  are  so  doing,  I  let  the  queen 
run  on  the  comb  where  there  are  a 
few  cells  of  honey  not  occupied  with 
other  bees  eating  out  of  them,  when 
the  queen  will  commence  to  fill  herself 
the  same  as  she  sees  the  others  doing. 
The  frame  is  now  lowered  down  into 
the  hive,  and  the  hive  closed.  In  this 
way  the  queen  and  bees  appear  natural, 
and  1  have  yet  to  lose  the  first  queen 
put  in  under  such  circumstances.  As 
the  colony  now  find  that  they  have  a 
queen,  they  proceed  at  once  to  destroy 
all  of  the  queen-cells,  so  that  no  after- 
swarms  ever  issue,  at  least  an  experi- 
ence covering  a  period  of  six  years 
says  that  none  do.  In  the  above  two 
plans  we  have  something  very  near 
perfection,  if  not  quite  so. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


MANAGEMENT. 


Hives,  Supers,   Hiving   Swarms, 
Bee-Cellars,  etc. 


Written,  fur  the  American  BccJrnimal 

BY   GEO.    H.    KIRKPATRICK. 


I  began  bee-keeping  in  1881.  My 
first  hive  was  a  good  10-frame  Lang- 
etroth,  and  though  I  have  made  a 
great  many  experiments  with  diflerent 
styles  of  hives,  I  have  always  held  to 
the  Langstroth  frame,  and  I  expect  to 
do  so  until  I  am  sure  that  I  have  found 


something  better  ;  but  I  do  not  expect 
to  ever  see  a  better  one. 

The  hive  I  liave  decided  to  use  ex- 
clusive of  all  otiicrs,  is  a  plain,  simple 
bo.x,  13jx20}  inches,  outside  dimen- 
sions (made  of  J-inch  lumber),  cut 
square  on  the  top  and  bottom,  and  re- 
ceives 8  Langstroth  frames.  The  bot- 
tom-board of  this  hive  is  made  of  i- 
inch  lumber.  To  make  it  secure,  I 
tack  on  a  strip  |x2  inches,  and  make 
a  i-inoh  groove  in  it  |  of  an  inch  from 
the  top  etlge  ;  with  this  strip  I  make  a 
frame  around  the  bottom,  and  insert 
the  ends  of  the  bottom-boards  into  the 
groove,  which  makes  it  solid  ;  and  it  is 
also  reversible,  one  side  having  a  |- 
inch  bee-space,  which  makes  it  just 
right  to  set  the  brood-chamber  on  in 
the  summer  ;  while  the  other  side  has 
a  IJ-inch  space — this  side  I  prefer  to 
turn  upwards  in  winter.  It  gives  more 
space  for  the  dead  bees  to  drop  in,  and 
one  can,  with  a  wire  hook,  drag  them 
out  at  the  entrance  without  touching 
the  bottoms  of  the  frames,  and  anuoj-- 
ing  the  colonj-. 

The  supers  are  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  hive,  and  can  be  tiered  up 
to  any  desired  height,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  the  thickness  of  the 
lumber.  The  ends  are  made  of  |-inch 
lumber,  and  the  sides  of  |-inch.  This 
leaves  the  super  just  12  inches  wide — 
the  right  width  to  receive  28  sections, 
4Jx4},  and  7-to-the-foot,  and  can  be 
used  with  or  without  separators. 

The  cover  is  made  of  a  |-inch  board 
cut  16  inches  wide  and  24  inches  long, 
and  well  cleated  at  each  end.  I  use  a 
wood-zinc  break-jo'ut  queen-excluding 
honey-board,  and  without  it  the  hive 
would  be  incomplete. 

Springs  Mana;;enient  of  Bees. 

I  make  a  special  effort  in  the  spring 
to  get  each  colony  strong,  so  as  to 
have  the  hives  fairly  boiling  over  with 
bees  at  tlic  beginning  of  the  expected 
hone}'  harvest.  It  is  with  these  strong 
colonies  that  we  get  the  large  surplus, 
and  without  them  our  crop  of  honey 
would  be  small,  and  our  pockets 
empty.  It  is  the  strong,  populous  col- 
onies that  fill  the  sections  with  nice, 
white  honey,  and  leave  oft'  the  propolis. 
This  gives  the  honey  a  tasty  appear- 
ance, and  makes  it  ready  for  sale  at  a 
fair  price. 

Increase  of  Colonies. 

I  prefer  to  make  my  increase  of  col- 
nies  by  natural  swarming.  I  want 
large  ones,  and  early.  It  may  be 
stated,  as  a  rule,  tliat  a  colony  of  bees 
dividing  up  its  forces  by  swarming, 
will  not  produce  as  large  a  surplus  as 
a  colony  under  the  same  condition, 
that  does  not  swarm.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  prefer  the  swarm. 


iVIctliod  of-  Ilivins:  Strarms. 

I  arrange  a  number  of  brood-cham- 
bers with  about  6  brood-combs,  and 
when  a  swarm  issues,  it  is  hived  in  one 
of  the  prepared  brood-cliambers  on 
the  old  stand.  The  parent  colony  is 
then  placed  on  a  new  stand,  and  the 
surplus  taken  off  and  placed  on  the 
newly-prepared  one.  A  wood-zinc 
queen-excluding  honey-board  is  placed 
on  the  brood-chamber,  and  the  super 
placed  over  it.  The  transfer  is  usually 
made  while  the  bees  are  in  the  air,  or 
it  may  be  done  within  24  hours. 

If  increase  is  desired,  I  work  the 
parent  colony  for  exti'acted  honey  the 
remainder  of  the  season  ;  if  increase  is 
not  desired,  I  shake  the  bees  from  the 
combs  in  the  parent  colony  in  front  of 
the  newly-hived  swarm.  I  then  have 
all  the  bees  that  the  old  hive  contained 
in  the  one  just  right  for  comb  honey. 
The  brood  taken  away  is  placed  over  a 
colony  capable  of  taking  care  of  it, 
and  is  used  for  starting  nuclei,  and 
hatching  out  the  queen-cells  that  the 
combs  contain.  If  they  are  choice 
stock,  valuable  queens  can  be  reared 
in  this  way,  and  should  be  saved. 

Cellar  for  'Wintering  Bees. 

If  I  were  to  winter  bees  on  the  sum- 
mer stands,  I  would  by  all  means  use 
chaft'  hives,  as  they  are  the  very  best  for 
out-door  wintering.  But  if  one  keeps 
as  many  as  40  colonies,  or  more,  it 
will  pay  to  build  a  cellar.  The  difler- 
ence  in  the  cost  of  40  chafl'  hives  and 
40  single-walled  ones,  will  amount  to 
about  160  ;  and  that  amount  will  pay 
for  the  material  to  build  a  cellar,  such 
as  I  have. 

My  cellar  is  12x18  feet,  and  built  as 
follows  :  I  first  dug  a  hole  2  feet  deep, 
then  built  a  wall  6  inches  high  all 
around  the  cellar,  and  on  this  I  placed 
the  sills.  I  then  set  up  the  studding, 
which  was  7  feet  in  length.  I  weather- 
boarded  it  with  pitch-pine  lumber,  and 
then  cemented  it  on  the  outside,  and 
banked  the  earth  up  to  a  height  of  6 
feet.  I  used  6-inch  joist,  and  cleated 
it  overhead.  I  then  filled  in  between 
the  joist  with  sawdust,  and  laid  on  a 
tight  floor. 

1  then  extended  the  building  7J  feet 
higher.  In  the  upper  story  I  have  a 
real  neat  little  shop,  just  the  place  for 
nailing  up  hives  and  supers,  and,  in 
short.lust  the  place  to  prepare  every 
thing  needed  in  the  apiary. 

The  cellar  is  ventilated  by  a  chim- 
ney built  from  the  cellar,  and  ex- 
tended up  through,  the  shop.  I  also 
have  a  6-inch  tile  running  from  the 
cellar  out  thiough  the  bank.  This  tile 
I  keep  filled  with  flax-tow,  except  when 
the  cellar  gets  too  warm,  then  I  draw 
it  out,  or  put  it  in  loosely,  so  that  the 
air  will  pass  through  it. 
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The  cellar  is  arranged  with  two 
doors.  I  open  one  of  them,  and  enter 
the  cellar-way ;  I  then  close  it,  and 
open  the  second  one,  which  opens  into 
the  cellar. 

As  this  cellar  cost  me  only  $60,  I 
think  that  I  have  a  cheap  one.  When 
I  first  began  to  work  in  the  shop  over 
the  bees,  I  was  afraid  that  the  noise 
would  annoy  them,  but  as  the  hives  do 
not  touch  the  frame  of  the  building, 
they  do  not  receive  any  jars.  Thej'  are 
placed  on  scaffolds  built  from  the 
ground  up.  The  average  temperature 
of  the  cellar  is  4riP,  and  I  have  no 
trouble  to  keep  this  temperature. 

New  Paris,  O. 


CAN  BEES  HEAR? 


The  Various  Sounds  IMade    by 
tlie  Bees. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    i    COUNTRY    BEE. 


The  editor  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  cannot  be  expected  to  be  a 
perfect  encyclopedia  of  bee-literature, 
with  each  phrase,  and  phase,  of  the 
various  ideas  of  all  the  writers  labeled 
and  indexed  for  reference,  everj-  time 
he  looks  over  a  manuscript ;  therefore 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  article  on 
page  39,  entitled,  "Do  Bees  Hear," 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Woodward,  should  have 
found  its  way  into  the  Bee  Journal. 

Permit  me  to  make  quotations  from 
an  article  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Peters.  Council 
Bend,  Ark.,  as  it  appears  in  the  "  A  B 
C  of  Bee-Culture,"  on  the  subject  of 
swarming,  of  which  that  on  page  39  is 
an  exact  copy: 

"  I  will  remind  the  reader  here  that 
bees  have  different  sounds  to  accom- 
plish different  ends.  The  onlj-  natural 
sound  of  bees  on  the  wing  is  that  pro- 
duced by  the  returning  laborer  when 
she  comes,  at  even,  laden  with  spoils 
collected  from  some  tiowerj- field.  Who 
has  not  been  chai'med  by  such  indu.s- 
trious  energy,  as  those  mellow  tones 
died  in  the  entrance  of  the  hive  ? 

"  The  shrill  note  of  the  pugnacious 
defender  of  the  hive  is  familiar  to 
every  child.  The  sharp  sound  of  bees 
just  beginning  to  lead  out  a  swarm, 
heralds  its  advent  to  the  apiarist,  and 
is  very  different  from  the  two  former 
sounds. 

"  The  coarse  bass  roaring  of  the 
swarm  before  it  begins  to  cluster  is 
heard  only  when  they  are  in  search  of 
the  queen,  and  is  kept  up  by  both 
workers  and  drones  ;  then  follows  the 
sharp  cutting  sound  as  they  begin  to 
cluster,  to  call  the  colony  together, 
which  is  well  known  to  the  bee-keeper 
as  the  signal  of  congregating. 

"  Then  tlie  shrill  hissing  sound  of 
the  escort  that  leads  them  to  the  woods 


blends  with  the  roar  of  the  rear  part 
of  the  swarm,  making  a  strange  com- 
pound heard  only  from  absconding 
bees.  Then,  again,  in  that  '  happy 
hour,'  when  they  have  found  a  house, 
we  hear  the  happy  hum  made  by  a 
peculiar  position  of  body,  and  indicat- 
ing peace  and  contentment. 

"Also  a  sound  of  distress,  when  an- 
nojjed  by  smoke  or  enemies,  rings 
through  the  hive,  and  no  wail  of 
misery  from  anj*  other  insect  tribe  can 
equal  it.  Finally  we  have  the  venti- 
lating sound  at  the  entrance  and  all 
through  the  hive,  which,  in  hot 
weather,  may  be  heard  quite  a  distance. 

"  All  these  different  sounds  are  in- 
stinctivelj'  associated  with  certain  pur- 
poses, and  the  movements  of  the  queen 
are  genei-allj'  governed  by  them.  She 
thus  follows  certain  pounds  as  do  the 
whole  colonj'.  She  never  leads  the 
swarm,  but  is  attracted  by  the  roaring 
mass." 

Earlier  in  the  article  I  find  "Queen, 
workers,  drones  all  take  wing,  rise 
high  in  the  air,  and  abandon  old  home, 
kin,  and  everything  forever."  Also, 
"I  noticed  a  revolving  lot  of  bees  in 
each,  about  five  feet  through,  leading 
the  van  with  a  hissing  sound." 

[By  comparing  the  article  written 
by  Mr.  Peters,  with  that  on  page  39,  it 
is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Woodward 
has  copied  seven  out  of  his  nine  pai-a- 
graphs  bodily  without  credit,  and  has 
imposed  on  us.  It  is  a  clear  case  of 
inexcusable  plagiarism. — Ed.] 


ODORS  AND  BEES. 


Arc  Bees   Attraeled   More   by 
Smell  liiaii  Sislit? 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    MRS.    M.    B.    CHADDOCK. 


In  Prof.  Cook's  letter  about  the  car- 
dinal flower  (on  page  926  of  Glean- 
ings), he  says:  "All  our  botanists  be- 
lieve that  odor  and  color  in  flowers  are 

developed  peculiarities    We    see, 

then,  why  man}'  showy  flowers,  like 
this  cardinal  bloom,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  bee-plant,  attract  bees  and 
other  insects  without  odor." 

But  do  we  see  it  ?  Is  there  any 
flower  with  nectar  in  its  heart,  that  is 
odorless  ?  I  do  not  know  of  anj',  but  I 
am,  of  course,  unacquainted  with  the 
plants  named.  If  the  flowers  are  odor- 
less, the  honej'  must  be  odorless  as 
well.  Did  anybody  ever  smell  any 
odorless  honey  ? 

Then  I  want  to  ask,  does  a  field  of 
red  clover  have  a  stronger  smell  than  a 
field  of  white  clover  ?     The  fragrance 


of  acres  of  white  clover  is  ethereal,  de- 
lightful and  refined  ;  that  of  the  red 
clover  is  stronger  and  coarser.  How 
does  Prof.  Cook  know  that  the  bees 
are  attracted  to  the  red  clover  field  by 
color?  He  admits  that  the  bees  ai'e 
drawn  to  the  white  clover  by  odor, 
and  if  the  red  clover  has  a  stronger 
odor,  what  is  to  hinder  them  from 
being  influenced  by  it  ? 

But  do  the  bees  generally  pass  the 
red  clover  by  ?  Do  they  not  "roar" 
over  it  (at  times,  when  there  is  no 
honey  in  other  flowei-s),  alight  on  the 
blossoms,  and  run  their  tongues  into 
the  separate  tubes  of  the  blossoms  ? 
and  will  they  not  keep  on  doing  this 
until  experience  teaches  them  that  they 
can  get  nothing  ?  They  smell  the 
nectar,  and  are  wild  to  get  it,  but 
cannot. 

On  page  627,  of  Gleanings,  Prof. 
Cook  says  :  "  Note  the  three  broad 
petals.  They  not  onlj'  say  '  come,'  by 
their  bright  hues,  but  by  the  restful 
footstool  which  they  offer  the  weary 
bees." 

Bees  care  not  one  whit  for  "foot 
stools  " — they  mean  business,  pure  and 
simple,  and  do  not  hunt  around  for 
"footstools."  When  eagerly  reaching 
for  nectar,  tliey  hang  on  the  tassel 
like  blossoms  of  flowers,  and  roar  over 
the  maples  and  box-elders  that  offer 
them  no  footstool  at  all.  A  man  cling- 
ing with  his  hands  and  feet  to  a  sheaf 
of  wheat  suspended  in  mid-air,  would 
have  just  the  same  kind  of  a  "  foot^ 
stool "  that  bees  have  on  the  maple 
blossoms. 

That  bees  are  attracted  almost  wholly 
by  odor  seems  to  me  to  be  too  plain  a 
proposition  to  need  proof.  Once  I  put 
some  lioney  in  the  cellar-way — a  small 
landing  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
cellar—  and  the  bees  went  through  a 
crack  about  half  an  inch  in  the  thick 
cellar  wall,  and  carried  away  the 
honey.  The  cellar  was  full  of  bees, 
and  they  went  and  came  in  a  regular 
stream.     Did  the}'  smell  that  honey  ? 

In  the  winter  time  I  keep  my  empty 
hives  and  hives  that  are  partly  filled 
with  honej',  up-slairs  in  the  "ghost- 
haunted  chamber,"  or,  as  we  generally 
speak  of  it,  "the  long  room."  The 
windows  and  doors  of  that  room  are 
always  to  be  kept  shut.  But  once  the 
door  (opening  into  another  room)  was 
left  ajar,  and  the  bees  coming  in 
through  the  bed-room  windows,  found 
the  honey,  and  began  carrying  it  away. 

Again,  when  I  used  to  "  render  out" 
beeswax,  the  bees  always  smelled  it, 
and  came  swarming  around  the  doors 
and  windows,  butting  their  heads 
against  the  screens. 

To-day  I  tried  a  scientific  experi- 
ment. (I  have  just  as  much  right  to 
try    scientific     experiments    as    Prof. 
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Cook  has.)  I  was  hanging  the  clothes 
on  the  line,  whicli  is  out  near  the  bee- 
hives, and  I  thought  of  what  Prof. 
Cook  said  about  the  cardinal  flowers. 
I  said  to  myself,  "All  these  red  aprons 
and  under-flannels  must  be  as  con- 
spicuous as  the  cardinal  flower,"  and  I 
waited  and  watched  to  see  if  the  bees 
that  were  flying  about  would  alight  on 
them.  I  watched  for  about  ten  min- 
utes, and  only  one  bee  alighted  on  the 
clothes,  and  it  did  not  pretend  to  use 
its  tongue.  Then  I  came  into  the 
house,  took  a  saucer  of  honey  and 
placed  it  down  among  the  dead  grass, 
and  twisted  the  tops  of  the  grass  over 
it  like  an  Indian  te-pee  ;  and  as  I  went 
back  and  forth,  I  watched  to  see  if  the 
bees  would  find  it  soon.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  saw  half-a-dozen  bees  flying 
about  it.  In  half  an  hour  they  were 
"roaring"  over  it,  and  had  carried 
tlio  honey  away,  leaving  the  comb  dry. 

In  "The  Physiology  of  the  Honey- 
Bee  "  we  read  :  "17.  Bat  the  celebrated 
Darwin  was  mistaken  in  saying  that 
the  colorless  blossoms  which  he  names 
obscure  blossoms,  are  scarcely  visited 
by  insects,  while  the  most  highly  col- 
ored blossoms  are  very  fondly  visited 
bj"  the  bees.  (Gaston  Bouvier,  'Les 
Nectaries,'  Paris,  1879.)  18.  For,  al- 
though color  attracts  bees,  it  is  only 
one  of  the  means  used  by  nature  to 
bring  them  in  contact  with  flowers. 
The  smell  of  honey  is  certainl}'  the 
main  attraction,  and  this  attraction  is  so 
powerful,  that  frequently,  at  day-break 
in  the  summer,  the  bees  will  be  found 
in  full  flight,  gathering  the  honey 
which  has  been  secreted  in  the  night, 
when  nothing  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing could  have  predicted  such  a  crop. 
This  happens,  especially,  wheu  there 
is  a  production  of  hoae3'-dew  after  a 
storm.  We  ha\e  even  known  bees  to 
gather  honey  from  tulip  trees  (Lirio- 
dcndron  tulipifera)  on  very  clear  moon- 
light nights." 

If  the  above  quotation  proves  any- 
thing, it  proves  that  odor  is  a  much 
more  important  factor  than  color. 

Again,  on  page  7U1  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  1888,  where  the  edi- 
tor of  the  British  Bee  Journal  reviews 
Prof.  Cook's  "  Manual  of  the  Apiar}-," 
he  says  :  "  Although  their  sense  of 
color  is  very  keen,  our  author  (Prof. 
Cook)  believes  '  more  has  been  made 
of  this  matter  of  color  than  truth  will 
warrant.'  We  think  so,  too,  and  be- 
lieve the  experiments  of  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock go  to  prove,  not  that  bees  prefer 
one  color  to  another,  but  that  they  can 
be  accustomed  to  recognize  a  certain 
color." 

So,  then.  Prof.  Cook  says  that 
"  more  has  been  made  of  this  matter 
of  color  than  the  truth  will  warrant" — 
and  to  this  sentiment  I  say,  "  Amen  !" 

Vermont,  Ills. 


SEASON  OF  1888. 


A   Large    Crop    of   Fall    Honey 
Seen red. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   JNO.    A.    THORNTON. 


When  the  spring  of  1888  opened,  my 
colonies  were  in  average  to  good  con- 
dition, and  continued  to  increase  in 
bees  till  the  time  for  white  clover  to 
bloom,  when  all  were  in  good  condi- 
tion to  gather  a  large  surplus  ;  but 
there  was  no  nectar  in  the  clover  that 
did  bloom.  The  bees  had  the  swarm- 
ing fever  about  this  time,  which  was 
caused  by  honey-dew  gathered  from 
the  oak  leaves  and  some  other  source. 
It  was  of  very  dark  color,  and  not  fit 
for  use  except  for  daily  food  for  the 
bees.  From  this  source  there  was 
1,200  pounds  of  surplus  taken,  about 
July  15,  from  the  surplus  departments, 
which  I  am  saving  for  spring  feeding. 

About  Aug.  1,  the  yield  commenced 
from  what  is  commonly  called  "smart- 
weed,"  and  honey  continued  to  be 
gathered  up  till  Sept.  20,  when  my 
crop  of  honey  of  the  season  was  all 
gathered.  It  amounted  to  4,500 
pounds  in  one  pound  sections,  and 
3,500  pounds  of  extracted  hone}', 
which  I  have  been  able,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  an}'  clover  honey,  to 
sell  at  about  the  same  price  as  I  could 
have  sold  clover  honey.  In  color  it 
would  compare  favorably  with  clover 
honey. 

I  began  the  season  with  150  colonies, 
and  increa.sed  them  to  200  colonies. 
They  were  in  two  apiaries  five  miles 
apart.  One  apiary  had  only  25  colo- 
nies in  the  spring,  and  cast  nearly  40 
swarms  through  the  summer,  which 
caused  a  great  amount  of  work  in 
uniting  and  keeping  down  so  much  in- 
crease. As  it  was,  the  apiary  was  only 
increased  to  49  colonies,  and  the 
amount  of  surplus  vvas  1,500  pounds 
from  this  apiary. 

The  homo,  apiary  did  not  swarm 
quite  so  much,  though  nearly  100 
swarms  issued   from  May  8  till  Sept.  5. 

The  method  of  keeping  down  in- 
crease mostly  practiced  was,  to  hive 
the  swarm  on  the  old  stand,  remove 
the  old  stand  only  to  one  side  for  three 
or  four  days,  wlien  the  hatched  bees 
were  shaken  off  in  front  of  the  new 
hive  and  swarm,  and  the  combs  and 
brood  were  put  on  the  hives  of  colo- 
nies worked  for  extracted  honey. 

The  prospects  for  1889  could  not  be 
better,  as  all  idle  ground  and  pasture 
land  have  a  good  crop  of  white  clover 
from  the  seed,  as  well  as  a  large 
amount  of  the  common  red  clover, 
sown  on  account  of  the  drouth  killing 
all  that  was  sown  in  1887. 

Lima,  Ills.,  Jan.  14,  1889. 


WINTERING. 

Tlie  Passage-Ways  l»cl\vccn  the 
Hives  in  tiic  Cellar. 


Written  for  the  Farmers'  Review 

BY    MRS.    L.    C.    AXTELL. 


The  200  colonics  that  we  have  in  the 
cellar  are  arranged  in  rows  three  hives 
higli.  The  rows  are  all  wide  enough 
apart  so  that  we  can  go  between  them 
and  sweep  out  the  dead  bees  once  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  It  is  very  un- 
healthy to  so  arrange  the  bees  that 
they  cannot  be  swept  out,  and  lie  all 
winter  on  the  cellar  bottom  and  mold, 
as  ours  did  for  the  first  few  years  that 
we  kept  bees.  Before  spring  the  cel- 
lar snndled  very  badh',  and  when  the 
hives  were  carried  out  in  the  spring, 
sometimes  there  would  be  bushels  of 
dead  bees,  when  there  were  100  to  150 
colonies  in  the  cellai'.  Now  the  cellar 
smells  pure,  and  when  I  take  a  light 
down,  I  can  see  the  round  balls  of  bees 
cluster  clear  down  upon  the  bottom- 
board,  as  the  fronts  of  all  the  hives 
ai-e  raised  an  inch. 

It  is  a  prettj'  sight  to  see  the  golden 
beauties  all  snugly  tucked  up  in  a  tight 
cluster.  I  feel  almost  constrained  to 
thrust  in  my  hand  and  pat  them — 
perhaps  I  would,  if  it  were  not  for  dis- 
turbing them. 

The  past  throe  years  have  been  hard 
on  bees  ;  those  who  liked  to  feed  bees 
had  the  chance  to  do  so  to  their  heart's 
content.  But  few  bees  have  lived  that 
were  not  fed,  even  in  the  midsummer 
time. 

Last  summer  we  found  some  of  our 
colonies  clear  out  of  food.  The  last 
of  August  they  began  to  gather  honey, 
and  for  about  3  weeks  they  stored  it 
very  fast,  filled  up  their  hives  nicely 
for  winter,  and  s'^me  of  the  strongest 
colonies  stored  some  surplus  ;  but  bees 
late  in  the  fall  will  not  carry  their 
honey  above  into  surplus  receptacles, 
until  their  Ijrood-combs  are  heavily  la- 
den— first  witli  brood  and  then  with 
honej' — and  then,  as  fast  as  the  brood 
hatches  out,  tliey  fill  the  cells  with  the 
honey,  until,  for  want  of  room,  they 
carry  the  remaining  nectar  up  above 
into  the  surplus  receptacles.  Our  200 
colonies  produced  about  800  or  1,000 
pounds  of  surplus  honey  last  fall,  be- 
sides plenty  for  winter  stores. 

Roseville,  Ills. 


A  Favor3il»Ie  Word  from  any  of  our 
readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  has 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  any- 
thing we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  can  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  scatter  apicultural  knowledge 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  our  pursuit. 
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COIWENTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

May  1,  2.— Texas  State,  at  Greenville,  Tex. 

G.  A.  Wilson,  Sec,  McKinney,  Tex. 

May  4.— Susquebanna  County,  at  Montrose,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

I:^"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinKS.— Ed. 


Early  Urood-Rearing;.  —  Geo.  W. 

Morris,  Cornishville,  Ky.,  on  Jan.  26,  says  : 

We  Have  had  no  zero  weather  here  yet. 
On  Jan.  23  1  opened  two  hives— one  mod- 
erately strong  in  bees,  and  one  weak— and 
found  eggs,  larvae,  and  sealed  brood  in  both. 
Bees  have  had  a  lliaht  every  tew  days  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  prospects  look  flatter- 
ing. 


Alfalfa  Honey.— Thos.  B.  Brundage, 
Sheridan,  Wyo.  Ter.,  on  Jan.  2,5,  writes  : 

In  the  spring  of  1888  I  purchased  2  colo- 
nies of  Italian  bees  (or  what  were  supposed 
to  be  Italians,  though  1  do  not  think  they 
are).  They  were  shipped  on  May  27,  and 
arrived  in  Wyoming  June 2.  1  had  2  swarms 
from  one  colony  on  July  14  and  17,  and  the 
other  colony  did  not  swarm,  though  it 
worked  diligently.  On  Sept.  I,  I  took  from 
the  one  colony  132  pounds  of  comb  honey, 
though  the  rest  of  them  gathered  about  4,5 
pounds  per  colony  for  winter  stores.  1  have 
them  in  a  eel  ar,  and  so  far  they  have  done 
finely.  Honey  in  this  place  brings  a  fair 
price,  and  there  are  only  6  colonies  in  the 
county.  The  bees  get  their  honey  from 
alfalfa  and  the  wild  flowers  of  the  valley, 
which  are  plentiful,  and  very  rich  in  nectar. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  without 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  as  it  is  a 
true  friend  to  the  bee-keeper,  and  also  a 
guide  to  success. 


Tery  Miia  Winter.— Mr.  Abe  Hoke, 
Union  City,  Ind,,  on  Jan.  27, 1889,  writes  : 

Bees  have  done  nothing  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years  ;  but  the  last  year  was  the 
worst  that  I  have  seen  since  u-iing  frame 
hives.  They  gathered  honey  for  a  few  days 
in  June,  then  everytliing  was  at  a  stand- 
still. I  had  two  natural  swarms,  and  the 
entire  increase  from  21  colonies  was  4.  1 
had  to  feed  the  bees  last  fall,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  of  them  will  starve  before 
May,  unless  I  feed  more.  We  have  had  an 
unusually  mild  winter  so  far;  the  coldest 
being  tj"  above  zero.  At  present  we  have  6 
inches  of  snow,  and  the  mercury  was  at  30° 
above  zero  at  3  o'clock  this  afteruoou. 


Bees  I>oinsr  Well.— F.  N.  Johnson, 
Knoxville,  Ills.,  on  Jan.  27,  1889,  says  : 

Bees  are  doing  well.  We  had  a  poor  sea- 
son last  year.  1  have  kept  bees  tor  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and,  like  all  other  bee-keepers, 
I  have  had  some  ups  and  downs.  I  have 
used  several  styles  of  hives,  but  I  have  set- 
tled down  to  a  double  chaff-packing  hive  of 
my  own.  It  takes  nearly  a  square  frame. 
I  have  not  lost  a  colony  of  bees  in  it  for  six 
years.  1  anticipate  a  big  crop  of  honey  this 
year. 


Report  for  Two  Seasons.— Mr.  W. 

Stout,  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  Jan,  28,  writes  : 

I  got  no  surplus  honey  in  1887,  and  hardly 
enough  to  winter  my  bees  ;  what  tliey  did 
get  was  gathered  too  late  to  cap,  and  con- 
.sequently  it  granulated  in  the  hive.  Not 
being  strong  colonies,  and  all  old  bees,  with 
their  vitality  all  worn  out,  they  were  unable 
to  pull  through.  I  lost  about  hnlf  of  iliem. 
Last  spring  1  eoniiuenCHd  with  10  colonies 
in  very  po(ir  condition,  increased  them  to  IS, 
and  nbtaiueil  about  300  pounds  of  comb  and 
extracted,  about  equally  divided.  They 
were  put  into  winter  quarters  in  better  con- 
dition, both  in  bpes  and  honey,  than  I  have 
ever  had  them,  I  believe. 


Bee-Keepers   are   Jubilant.— J. 

M.  Young,  Eock  Bluffs,  Nebr,,  on  Jan.  2S, 
1889,  says : 

The  weather  in  eastern  Nebraska,  has 
been  very  mild  and  summer-like  so  far  this 
winter.  The  mercury  has  been  to  zero  but 
once  or  twice,  and  only  for  a  short  time. 
Beekeepers  are  feeling  juhilant  over  the 
lair  prospects  of  wintering  their  bees  with 
but  little  loss.  My  entire  apiary  is  winter- 
ing in  chatf  hives  ;  every  mild  day  the  bees 
can  be  noted  removing  dead  bees  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  hives,  thereby  insuring  that 
the  colony  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  all 
is  well  within.  The  Amebican  Bee  Jour- 
nal is  a  weekly  visitor  to  our  fireside,  and 
is  fully  up  to  the  times. 


Small  Yield  of  Honey. —Abner 
Picket,  Nassagaweya,  Ont.,  on  Jan.  28,  1889, 
writes  : 

I  commenced  the  season  of  1888  with  107 
colonies  of  bees,  a  few  colonies  lieing  weak, 
but  by  the  time  the  honey  season  commenced 
nearly  all  were  in  good  working  order.  1 
hoped  and  expected  to  receive  a  large  yield 
of  honey,  but  the  bees  got  barely  enough  to 
keep  up  brood-rearing,  until  the  time  of  the 
linden  honey  flow.  Alsike  clover  yielded 
but  a  bare  living  for  the  hee.s.  and  I  had  no 
surplus  in  tlie  fall  from  fall  flowers.  What 
I  have  is  10  pounds  per  colony,  and  an  in- 
crease of  22  colonies,  for  which  1  am  thank- 
ful, as  many  in  this  county  have  not  had 
any  surplus  or  any  increase,  and  had  to  feed 
to  keep  their  bees  from  starving. 


Itees   Winteringr   Splendidly.  — 

W.  H.  Fowler,  Jennings,  Mich.,  on  Jan.  28, 
1889,  says : 

My  bees  are  wintering  splendidly.  I 
bought  2  colonies  last  spring.  I  had  no  in- 
crease, and  only  .50  pounds  of  surplus  honey 
in  sections.  1  did  not  get  a  chance  to  use 
the  extractor,  but  I  robbed  each  colony  of 
one  frame,  just  to  try  it. 


Fonndalion  iTIade  on  iUolds.— J. 

L.  Haworth,  Quaker  Hill,  Ind.,  on  Jan,  24, 
1889,  writes : 

I  commenced  the  season  of  1S8S  with  16 
colonies  of  bees,  some  of  which  were  weak, 
I  increased  them  to  24  good  colonies,  and 
secured  115  pounds  of  comb  honey,  and  820 
pounds  of  extracted.  Nearly  700  pounds  of 
it  was  gathered  in  the  fall.  It  was  very 
thick,  and  almost  as  white  as  the  best  white 
clover  honey.  I  procured  one  of  the  "  foun- 
dation molds"  last  spring,  and  made  ver.v 
good  heavy  foundation  with  it.  but  I  failed 
to  make  any  thin  enough  for  the  sections. 
The  bees  seem  to  work  on  it  lust  as  well  as 
on  Dadant's  foundation.  My  apiary  is 
situated  three  miles  east  of  Georgetown, 
Ills.  I  shall  move  ray  bees  the  coming 
spring ;  they  are  in  the  cellar  now. 


Japanese    Uiickwiieat,   etc. — T. 

R.  Canady,  Roark,  Mo.,  on  Jan.  23,  says  : 

I  commenced  with  12  colonies  in  1888.  in- 
creased them  to  24,  and  obtained  75  pounds 
of  nice  comb  honey,  and  100  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted. Coinu  honey  in  i>ne-pi)und  boxes 
sells  fnr  15  cents  per  pound;  extracted  at 
10  cents  per  pound.  I  had  to  feed  175  pounds 
of  granulated  sugar  to  winter  my  liees  on, 
so  I  (lid  not  get  any  more  honey  than  I  fed 
sugar.  Bees  are  wintering  well  so  tar.  The 
winter  is  verv  mild,  and  bees  fly  almost 
every  day.  They  just  had  a  picnic  to  day  in 
the  sunshine.  The  prospects  are  good  for 
next  season.  I  sowed  6  pounds  of  Japanese 
buckwheat,  and  harvested  5)4  bushels  of 
the  grain.  I  think  that  it  is  the  best  buck- 
wheat that  was  ever  introduced  into  this 
country. 


Bees  Packed  for   ^Vinter.— J.  E. 

Turner,  Woodington,  0.,  on  Jan.  19,  says  : 

I  began  bee-keeping  in  the  spring  of  1888, 
with  1  colony  of  bees,  which  I  increased  to 
4  by  natural  swarming,  and  caught  1  swarm, 
making  5.  1  put  them  into  winter  quarters 
during  the  latter  part  of  October,  by  pack- 
ing them  with  chatf,  in  cases  4  inches  larger 
all  around  than  the  hives.  I  think  that  they 
are  wintering  well.  My  surplus  was  about 
■50  pnnnds,  principally  whit^  clover  honey. 
The  prospect  for  next  year  is  very  good. 


T%o  Dangfer  of  Over-Prodiiction. 

—J.  M.  A.  Miller,  Galva,  Ills.,  on   Jan.  24, 
18S9,  says : 

My  report  for  1888  is  40  pounds  of  comb 
honey  from  48  colcmies,  with  7  colonies  that 
had  to  be  fed  to  keep  them  alive.  This  is 
not  verv  encouraging,  but  I  hope  for  better 
days.  1  keep  my  bees  in  the  cellar,  and 
they  seem  to  be  all  right;  with  this  warm 
winter,  I  think  that  they  would  do  well  on 
the  summer  stands.  If  we  do  not  get  more 
honey  soon,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  an 
over-production  of  honey. 


Oood  Results— Sterile  Queen.— 

Jos.  E.  Stoner,  Atlantic,  Iowa,  on  Jan.  24, 
1889,  writes : 

I  commenced  the  spring  of  1887  with  5 
colonies  in  old  boxes,  for  which  I  paid  $3 
each.  I  transferred  them  to  Simplicity 
hives,  increased  them  to  14  colonies,  and 
took  1.50  pounds  of  comb  houey,  worth  15 
cents  per  pound.  I  commenced  in  1888  with 
13  colonics.  Increased  them  to  16,  and  took 
550  pounds  of  honey— and  now  old  bee- 
keepers say  that  the  last  two  years  were  the 
poorest  on  record. 

I  put  my  bees  into  a  cave  on  Dec.  10.  I 
took  off  the  cap,  put  on  one  section-case, 
put  in  the  slatted  honey-board, one  thickness 
of  thin  cloth,  and  filled  it  with  fine  oats- 
chaff,  leaving  the  cap  off,  and  I  will  not  put 
it  on  again  until  the  bees  are  ready  to  be 
put  on  the  summer  stands.  This  I  think  is 
as  good  a  way  to  ventilate  a  hive,  and  at 
the  same  time  retain  the  heat  of  a  colony  as 
any  I  have  read  of  on  the  ventilation  of  the 
bee-hive. 

I  had  one  colony  with  a  queen  that  was 
sterile.  After  keeping  her  tour  weeks,  and 
finding  that  she  would  not  deposit  any  eggs, 
1  destroyed  her,  and  not  having  any  queen 
to  replace  her,  I  gave  them  eggs  from  which 
they  reared  a  queen  ;  but  it  was  to  >  late  in 
the  fall  for  her  to  bocome  fertilized,  as  there 
were  no  drones.  Will  she  become  ifertilized 
next  spring,  and  go  on  performing  the  duty* 
of  brood-rearing  the  same  as  any  queen  ? 

[No.  In  order  to  save  that  colony,  you 
will  have  to  give  it  a  fertile  queen  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  spring,  even  if  you  have 
to  take  it  from  another  colony.— Ed.] 


TMBi  mvasmiemn  bes  j@uhhjs&. 
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Cauelit  a  Runaway  Swarm.— S. 

E.  Weseott,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  21,  1SS9, 
writes  : 

I  caught  a  swarm  of  runaway  Italian 
bees  oil  July  2,  1S8S,  and  hiynd  them  in  a 
Laiigstrotli  hive  on  strips  of  loundation.  It 
Wris  a  large  swanii,  and  I  expectnd  them  to 
get  enouuh  honey  lo  winter  on,  but  tliey  did 
not.  On  Oct.  4  they  had  9  pounls  of  honey. 
Up  to  tills  time  they  had  been  at  the  place 
where  1  was  worliiiig.  I  then  moved  them 
home,  aid  ted  them  1.3  pouiidsof  su^ar  made 
into  syrup.  When  1  examined  tln-m  I  found 
tliein  nearly  one-half  black  bees.  Will  some 
one  state  a  good  reason  for  this?  The 
queen  is  well  striped,  and  so  were  all  that 
came  with  here.  They  seem  to  be  wintering 
Well,  and  are  in  good  condition. 


L.ayins:  WofUcr.9.— John  B.  Avery, 
of  Stittville,  X.  Y.,  writes  : 

Last  summer  I  had  a  colony  with  laying 
workers.  It  being  my  first  experience  wilh 
them,  I  was  puz/.leil  as  to  how  to  get  rid  of 
them.  I  had  read  that  it  was  a  hard  matter 
to  get  them  to  accept  a  queen  as  long  as  there 
were  laying  workers  in  the  hive.  (  I'hey 
had  been  at  wiirk  for  some  tiuie,  for  the 
drones  were  hatching,  and  they  had  6  frames 
of  eggs  and  brood.  A  aoodly  pare  of  the 
brood  was  sealed.)  Having  a  laying  queen 
on  hand,  I  thnught  that  I  would  experiment 
will!  them.  I  did  not  divide  the  colony,  as 
Mr.  B.-ckly  did  (see  page  42),  but  1  ti>ok 
away  all  their  brood  and  egus,  and  then 
shook  them  all  in  fiontof  a  new  hive,  filled 
with  empty  combs,  and  placed  it  on  the  old 
stand.  It  worked  well.  The  queen  com- 
menced laying  at  once,  and  that  was  the 
last  of  the  laying  workers. 


Bee-Keeping;  in  IVcbraska.— Ira 

N.  Lyman,   St.  Peter,   Nebr.,  on   Jan.  14, 
1SS9,  writes : 

We  have  some  large  apiaries  in  this 
(Cedar)  and  adjoining  counties.  One  man 
in  this  CDunty,  in  a  good  place  near  the  Mis- 
souri river,  has  had  bees  a  great  many  years, 
and  has  hives  of  almost  every  pattern,  and 
if  any  one  wants  lo  see  the  old  fashioned 
bee-gum,  or  hollow  log,  used  to  put  Dees  in, 
he  can  .~ee  it  there  now.  He  built  a  new 
bee  house  last  spring,  with  a  good  shingle 
root,  in  an  an  »le  like  an  old-ta^hioned  rail 
fence.  It  backs  toward  the  nortli west,  and 
is  open  on  the  southeast.  He  has  two  rows 
of  hives,  one  above  another. 

I  put  my  bees  into  the  cellar  under  a 
kitchen.  It  is  a  good,  dry,  warm  cellar.  No 
vegetables  freeze  in  it.  1  put  the  bees  into 
the  cellar  on  Nov.  as,  18S8.  They  wie  fly- 
ing on  Nov.  27,  when  It  turned  cidder.  I 
thought  that  I  would  put  them  into  the 
cellar  before  it  got  too  cold. 

I  weighed  the  bee-hives  this  year,  when  I 
put  them  into  the  cellar,  with  the  covers  on, 
as  they  st'iod  on  the  summer  stands.  One 
weighed  (58  pounds.  One  of  my  new  colo- 
nies came  out  on  Aug.  29.  It  was  a  second 
swarm.  One  colony  wt-igheil  90  pounds.  It 
was  the  first  swanii  out  of  thrf  same  old 
colony.  The  old  lolony  that  it  came  out  ot, 
Weialied  SO  pounds  ;  a»oth>'r  02  pounds,  ami 
one  86  pimuds,  with  about  20  piunds  off  lor 
top  covers.  They  are  in  10  frame  Lang- 
stio'h  hives.  Bees  carried  in  pollen  as  late 
as  Oit.  14— very  late  fur  this  part  of  the 
country.  1  introduced  an  Italian  queen  into 
a  weak,  quHpnIess  colnny  on  Jiiie  24,  ISSS, 
and  Iroiu  that  colnny  I  receiveil  my  2  new 
swarnH.  1  think  that  is  liood  for  last 
year.  Colonies  all  entered  the  cellar  last 
fall  in  gniid  condition,  save  one.  It  tnok 
drones  in  with  them.  I  fear  they  have  no 
queen.  I  did  not  examine  them  as  I  should 
nave  done. 


Uee-Keepins:    in    Arkansas.— J. 

A.  King,  SuU  Kosa,  Ark.,  on  Jan.  14, 1889, 
writes : 

So  far  the  winter  in  this  part  of  Arkansas 
has  been  verv  mild  and  favorable  for  the 
wintering  of  bees.  We  have  had  no  snow, 
and  the  temperature  has  not  been  lower 
than  about  20°,  Fahr.  1  beaan  last  spring 
with  24  colonies  ot  bees,  increased  them  to 
SS,  and  olitained  an  average  of  abnut  CO 
pounds  of  extracted  honey  per  colony, 
which  is  about  a  fair  average  for  tliis 
locality.  The  majority  of  bees  in  this 
neiiihborh'iod  are  blacks,  manaized  after  the 
fashion  of  "  good  auld  times,"  and  have 
hardly  stored  enougii  to  keep  "the  wolf" 
from  their  own  door.  I  have  the  only  Ital- 
ian bees  that  are  kept  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

A  great  many  bee-keepers  here  "  know  it 
all,"  in  their  own  e>timation,  and  would 
have  the  "  king  "  to  "  bo^s,"  and  the  drones 
to  lay  the  eggs,  and  prefer  the  old  "  gum  " 
to  any  style  of  "hive."  lam  well  pleased 
with  the  Bee  Joukxai,,  and  wish  it  a  long 
and  piosperous  career.  Bee-keepinij,  in  its 
more  approved  form,  is  slowly  gaining  a 
foothold  in  this  State.  Other  industries 
seem  to  consume  all  the  time,  antl  those  en- 
gaged in  bee-keeping  are  content  to  follow 
on  in  the  tracks  their  grandfathers  left  in 
this  art.  Althouuh  we  have  never  heard 
the  mention  of  cotton,  it  seems  to  be  about 
our  most  profitable  honey-plant. 


Wintering^  in  a  Ilee-IIonse.— Mr. 

Joseph  Hillman,  Galesburg,  Ills.,  on   Jan. 
26, 1889,  says : 

I  have  70  colonies  of  bees  wintering 
nicely  in  a  house  built  for  the  purpose,  with 
double  walls,  and  filled  in  with  sawdust  I 
could  not  do  without  the   American  Bee 

JotlRNAL. 


Itee-Keepinji;  in  Oolorado.— R.  C. 

Aikiii,  of  Holyoke,  Colo.,  on  Jan.  19,  1SS9, 
writes  thus  : 

I  am  now  a  resident  of  Colorado,  but  lived 
the  pa>t  15  years  at  Sliambaugli,  Iowa.  The 
summer  of  1S87  was  poor,  but  I  made  some 
increase  of  ciihinies,  and  got  a  few  pounds 
ot  suiplus  honey,  and  by  averaging  stores, 
the  hees  had  barely  enoui;h  to  winter  on.  I 
put  46  colonies  into  the  cellar  in  the  fall  of 
18.S7,  and  in  the  spring  of  1888  I  had  35  to 
stait  with.  I  increased  them  to  .50  cohmies, 
and  obtained  2.000  pounds  of  mostly  ex- 
tracted honey,  from  heart's  ease.  The  best 
yield  of  one  colony  was  116  pounds  ;  the 
averaae  yield,  spring  count,beiiig.57  pounds. 
The  honey  was  allot  fine  quality.  Isold 
1.000  pounds  in  Iowa,  at  whoie-ale,  the  ex- 
Iraited  at  10  cents,  and  the  comb  honey  at 
12K  cents.  I  brought  1,000  pounds  to  Col- 
orado, and  I  am  retailing  it  at  15  to  25  cents. 
I  am  now  in  a  very  new  county,  being  only 
three  years  since  the  Erst  settler  came  into 
it. 

There  is  not  a  tree  for  miles  and  miles, 
and  not  much  else  but  buffalo  grass  ;  but  I 
am  here  to  try  the  bee-business  in  connec- 
tion with  poultry  on  a  quarter  section  of 
government  land.  I  hrought  with  me  from 
Iowa  20  colonies  ot  hees,  and  I  now  have 
them  safely  housed  in  a  uood  cave.  My  best 
average  yield  in  Iowa  was  227  piiunds  pi  r 
colony  ;  the  poorest,  0~tlie  latter  only  one 
year  ;  wliile  my  average  for  the  past  ten 
jears  was  ciose  to  100  pounds  per  colony, 
spring  count.  The  desire  to  jiossess  .some 
real.s'ate,  and  not  being  able  to  buy  in 
Iowa,  has  brought  me  here.  I  am  the  tir>t 
to  embark  in  tlie  bee  business  in  iliis  pari  of 
Colorado;  and  while  I  do  note.xpect  the 
yields  1  hid  in  Iowa,  yet,  being  the  only 
apiary  tor  many  miles  around,  and  with 
good  prices,  I  hope  to  succeed. 


Report    for   Two    Vearnt James 

Jardine,  Ashland,  Nebr.,  on  Jan.  14,  writes  : 

I  have  not  done  very  well  wilh  my  bees 
for  the  last  two  years.  In  1887  I  had  over 
100  colonies,  and  they  did  not  make  any 
more  than  a  living  till  the  basswood  came 
into  bloom  ;  that  helped  them  some  until 
the  dry  weather  set  in,  and  then  they  had  a 
hard  time  of  it  to  store  a  very  little  in  the 
sections.  I  did  not  get  more  than  100 
pounds  in  all.  They  were  put  into  winter 
quarters,  the  most  of  them  with  plenty  of 
honey,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  very 
Kood  honey  ;  at  least  my  bees  did  not  win- 
ter well  on  it,  and  when  I  took  them  out  on 
April  9,  I  found  15  colonies  dead,  that  had 
the  diarrhea  very  badly.  Some  of  the  other 
colonies  were  in  very  bad  condition,  and 
they  dwindled  down  very  low,  till  the  warm 
weather  came,  then  they  did  better. 

I  had  hut  a  few  swarms  in  1888,  but  got 
about  1,000  pounds  of  good  honey  in  the 
comb,  ht  for  market,  which  I  sell  at  home 
this  year  for  25  cents  per  pound.  I  put  80 
colonies  into  the  bee-cellar  on  Nov.  20,  1888; 
all  were  in  pretty  good  condition  for  winter, 
and  they  seem  to  be  doing  nicely  so  far. 
The  temperature  is  at  42°  to  45°. 

I  hope  that  we  will  have  better  honey 
seasons  for  some  time  hereafter,  for  if  I  had 
depended  upon  my  bees  for  a  living  the  last 
two  years,  it  would  have  been  rather  slim 
living.  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  could  not 
attend  our'State  beeconveniion.  I  have 
had  the  rheumatism  for  a  mouth  or  so,  but  I 
am  gettiug  better. 


Carniolan  Bees.— F.  H.  Harrington, 
Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  asks  the  following  : 

1.  Are  Carniolan  and  Caucasian  hees  the 
same  ?  2.  Can  Carniolans  fly  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  Italians  ?  "  3.  Are  they 
more  willing  to  enter  supers  for  storing 
comb  honey  than  Italians?  4.  Would  a 
Carniolan  queen  mated  with  an  Italian 
drone  produce  workers  superior  to  pure 
Italians,  for  comb  honey  and  wintering  on 
summer  stands  in  a  cold  climate  ? 

At  our  request,  S.  W.  Morrison,  M.  D., 

answers  as  follows  : 

1.  Carniolans  and  Caucasians  are  certainly 
very  different  bees,  if  I  may  judge  the  Cau- 
casians from  the  only  person  I  can  find  who 
has  written  of  them.  Carniolans  are  very 
gentle,  unsurpassed  as  workers,  splendid  de- 
fenders of  their  stores  aaainst  robbers,  not 
disposed  1 1  rob.  7iot  nutde  cross  by  smoke, 
find  do  not  build  more  queen  cells  tlum 
lUillims.  They  aie  of  a  darK  aray  cohT,  not 
"  orauijc  like,''  not  long  and  slim."  not 
ijiven  to  swarming  more  tlmn  Italvins. 
'I'he  rever.se  of  me  italicized  lines  will  de- 
scribe Caucasians. 

2  While  I  had  both  Italians  and  Carnio- 
lans toi!elher  in  my  apiary  I  could  have 
demonstrated  on  any  morning  during  the 
honey  season,  to  any  visiti  r,  the  tact  that 
Carniolans  are  always  at  work  in  the  morn- 
ing before  Italians,  and  especially  is  this 
true  and  noticeable  in  cold  mornings. 

3  When  honey  is  abundant  I  do  not  claim 
that  Carniolans  will  go  into  boxes  more 
readily  than  Italians;  but  during  a  season 
like  the  past  one,  many  persons  have  writ- 
ten me,  who  had  bofti  races,  that  they  got 
surplus  only  from  Carniolans.  Newsnarms 
will  beiiin  st'^riiig  in  boxes  within  three 
days,  invariably,  if  properly  treated. 

4.  Carniolan  queens  mated  with  Italians 
somellmes  produce  workers  which  are  very 
irritab  e,  but  not  as  frequently  as  do  black 
queens  mated  with  Italian  drones.  I  have 
seen  some  very  fine  workers  from  the 
"niixins;,"  but  desiring  only  purely  mated 
queens  in  my  apiary,  I  ilid  not  keep  them. 
No  race  la  superior  to  Carniolans  lor  win- 
tering. 
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TM]^    ffiMBRICMIf    BE®    J©WMlfKlL. 


ALFRED   H.  NE^V9£A]V, 

BUSINESS   MANAGER. 


Uxsiwess  Motius. 


14  Yon  liive  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  liave  on  our  list. 

Cfive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  Miller's  Book,  "  A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Amekican  Bee  Jouk- 
TJAT.  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

If  you  I^ose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

New  Snl»scriberscan  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  for  81.80,  it  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  cany  sections 4Ji(x4M  and  5^^x53^. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  $8.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  Vonr  Papers  for  future 

reference.  If  you  have  no  BIIVUER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FKEE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  J  ournai,. 

Please  T»Trite  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writuig  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  220 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  S  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  9  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
gubscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  SI. 00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

Apiary  Register.— All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  lu  their  work  in  the  apiary, 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) SI  00 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages) 136 

"    200  colonies  (420  pages) 1  50 


CILUBBIXC;  LISX. 

1^'^e  Clnb  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  IjASX 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Joimial  must  be  sent 
with  each  order,  for  another  paper  or  book : 

Price  of  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal I  00. . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazlne 1  50 1  40 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 1  4t) 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75 1  65 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00...  1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...!  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 5  00 

and  Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25....  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Wewman)...2  00 —  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal . .  1  60 . . . .  1  50 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00....  2  00 
Root's  A  BCof  Bee-Culture.. 2  25....  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50 1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50....  1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00....  1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  of  National  Society . .  1  50 . . .    1  25 

I)o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Hastings''  Pertection  Feeder. — 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  3  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart — and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  83.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

International   Bee-Convention. 

—The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Convention  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-sougs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

A  Modern  Bee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  200  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  $1.00.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

Clover  Seeds.— We  are  selling  Alsike 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices :  88.00 
per  bushel;  S'2.35  per  peck ;  25  cents  per  lb. 
White  Clover  Seed  :  $10.00  per  bushel;  $2.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  Melilot  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  $6.00  per  bushel  ;  $1.75  per 
peck:  20  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight. 

Xiie  Bate  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 


Honey  and  Bees^vax  Market. 


BAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.- White  comb.  in®ilMc.;  dark,  6X®8c. 
Wbite  BJCtracted,  6Hc'.:  light  amber,  S9i,»6c.;  dark 
amber,  4>^@5^c. 

BKESWAX.— 18@22c. 
Jan.  25.  O.  B.  SMITH  *  CO..  423  Frout  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONBY. — We  quote  :  Best  white  clover  l-pounds. 
i"®isc.;  be9t2-lbs.,  I6«i7c.    Kxtracted.  HfiOc.    The 
trade  is  dull. 
Jan.  19.      BIiAKB  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONBY.— Best  white  1 -lbs.,  I  BiaiRc.  Supply  is  not 
lar^e.  but  about  equal  to  the  demand.  Market  will 
be  bare  of  comb  honey  long  before  the  new  crop 

is  reudy. 

bli;KSWAS.-22®23c. 

Jan.  IS.  M.  H.  HUNT.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

CHICAGO. 

HONBY.— We  quote  ;  White  clover  I-lbs.,  16®I7c.; 
2-lbs.,  H®i5c.  Good  dark  1-1U9..  13(»'4c.;  2-lbs..  12® 
13c.  Bucliwheat  l-lbs.  ri&Uc  :  2-lbij.,  ll®Il>^c.— 
Extracted,  fi'-^f^xWc.  dependitig  upon  quality  and 
style  of  package.  Market  dull  and  stock  sells  slowly. 

BBB8WAJt.-22c. 
Jan.  24.  8.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  189  8.  Water  St, 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— Choice  white  clover  comb.  13@15c.;  fair 
1  Its  12c.;  dark  S^wc.  Extracted,  dark,  in  barrels. 
6®5^c  :  choice.  5^-s  6c. :  in  cans,  6@7^c.  Market  i» 
quiet  but  steady. 

BBES WAJC-^iOo.  for  orime. 
Jan.  17.  D.  G.  TUTT  Jt  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.- Best  l-lbs..  17®18c.  B.Ttracled.  7®9c. 
for  best  quality,  according  to  body,  tiaror  and  style 
of  package.  Trade  is  limited  to  local  consumption, 
t  ff  gradt^s  of  comb  honey  are  slow  at  lower  tigureB 
thati  given  above.    But  few  will  buy  dark  comb. 

BKK8WAX,— 220.  K.  A.  BUKNK  IT. 

Jan.  17.  161  South  Water  8U 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONBY.— We  quote  :  Fancy  white  l-lbs.,  17@lRc.: 
•2-lb8.  l.=i@'6c.  Good  dark  l-lbs.,  15®lfic.;  2-lbB.,  14® 
i/.c:  fair  l-lbs.,  i-2®i4c.  Bxtracted,  white,  in  kegs 
and  !^-barrelB,  H^^f-iyc. ;  amber  in  same,  7f^@Mc.:  in 
pails  and  tin,  white,  9'-4'"  U)c  ;  in  barrels  ami  '^bar- 
rels, ifarlt,  .54foHc.  Market  dull.  The  very  be8t  !*ell8 
slowly,  and  inferior  qualities  are  npplccted  very 
much.  Damaged,  broken  and  leaky  comb  honey  not 
wanted. 

HKKSWAX.- 22@23C.  _ 

Jan.  10.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONBY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5'9ftc.  per  !b. 
Bet^t  white  comb  honey.  12fSific.  Demand  slew, 
witli  a  smaller  supply  than  ever  at  ^his  season  for 
the  past  10  years. 

BhlhitiW  AJt.— Demand  is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  for 
?ood  to  choice  vetlow.  on  arrival. 
Jan.  9.    C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.- White  l-lbs„  16c.;  fall.Uc.;  California 
l-lba.  inc.;  white  2-lbs.,  I4c.;  extra  ■2-Ib"..   13c.    Ex- 
tracted, white  California,  8c.;  amber,  7c     Market 
dull. 

BKESWAX.— 20@22c.  _ 

Jan.  22.  CLEM0N8.  CLOON  &  CO.,  COr  4th  ftWalnnt. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Choice  l-pounds.  15®16c.  ;dark  l-lbs. 
t2c.;  2-lb8.,  14c.;  darh,  lie.  White  extracted  in  fiO- 
Ib.  cans.  Hc;  amber.  7c.:  in  barrel*  and  kegs,  5@8c. 
Demand  good,  prices  steady,  and  stock  large. 

BKB8WAX.— None  in  market. 
Jan.  4.  HAMBLIN  &  BKARSS,  514  Walnut  8t. 

DENVER. 

HONEY.— White,  in  1-lb.  sections,  15@16c.  Ex- 
tracted. 9®inc. 

BKB8WAX.-20C. 
Jan.  1.  J.  M.  CLARK  4  CO.,  1409  Fifteenth  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONE  Y.- We  quote  :  Fancy  white  l-lbs.,  14(ai5c.; 
2-lbs  ,  l2e  Fair  white  l-lbs..  t4@i5c.;  -i-lbs.,  into  He. 
Buckwheat  l-lbs,  MKaiic.;  2-lbs  .  9@lnc.  Extrac- 
ted white.  7i^®xc.;  dark  buckwheat.  fi®6l^c.  which 
is  in  good  demand.  Market  dull,  except  for  extrao- 
led  buckwheat;  for  all  other  k  inds  it  is  quiet,  owing 
to  unseasonable  weather  we  believe 

UILDKB'IU  BUU».  &  SEGBLKBN, 
Jan.  10.  28  *  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— We  quote  ;  Extracted,  white,  6H  centB; 

amber.  «c.    Comb,  white  i-l  bs  .  I3@i4c.:  2-lbs., i3c.: 

amber.  io®ilc.    Demand  is  of  a  jobbing  nature,  and 

arrivals  are  small. 

BEESWAX.- 19®2nc. 

8CHACUT,  LBMCKK  &  STEINER, 
Jan.  8.  16  &  Is  Drumm  St. 


Your  Fnll  Adtlress,  plainly  written^ 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 


TTHE    MlVIKRICaP*    BB©    JOURNKIL. 
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THOS.  G.NEWMAN  «»  SON, 

CHIC-/VGO<  fL.L.. 


THOMAS  G.  NE^VMAN, 

EDITOR, 


Voin?,    Fen.  16, 1889.     No.]. 


Xo  <"iire  a  Cough,  roast  a  leraon  very 
carefully  without  kurning  it ;  when  it  is 
tliorougtily  tiot,  cut  and  squeeze  into  a  cup 
upon  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  extracted 
lioney.  Talce  a  tea-spoonful  wlienever  tlie 
cougli  is  troublesome. 


A  Fine  Pliotograpli  of  the  exhibit 
of  J.  P.  Caldwell,  of  San  Marcos,  Texas,  is 
on  our  desk.  It  shows  his  bee  and  honey 
exhibit  at  the  International  Fair  and  Exhi- 
bition at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  from  Nov.  13 
to  22, 1S88.  It  must  {have  been  a  great  at- 
traction. 


A  Frame  I^ifter  is  received  from  B. 
E.  Foster,  of  Utica,  N.  T.  It  is  made  of  the 
best  spring-steel  wire  forming  a  semi-circle; 
the  ends  of  the  wires  form  a  kind  of 
tweezers  which  hold  the  frame  securely 
near  each  end,  and  it  is  lifted  with  the  wire 
bow-handle. 


Fanners'  Inslitiite.— The  Newaygo 
County,  Mich.,  Farmers'  and  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  their  annual  institute 
at  Fremont,  Michigan,  on  next  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  Feb.  19  and  20,  1889.  In  the 
programme  we  notice  the  following  :  "  The 
adaptjibility  of  bee-keeping  lor  the  farmer," 
an  essay  by  A.  M.  Alton.  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Hil- 
ton is  the  Secretary. 


Xlie  Xentli  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental 
Union,  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
was  held  at  Guelph,  on  the  7th  and  8th  inst. 
By  the  programme  we  notice  that  Mr.  R.  F. 
Holtermann,  an  ex-President  of  the  Union, 
is  to  deliver  an  address  on  "  Bee-Keeping  as 
a  Branch  of  Agriculture,"  in  the  afternoon 
session  of  Thursday. 


Another  Lie  IfliintedWotvn.— Mr. 

L.  W.  Baldwin,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  on 
Feb.  4, 1889,  writes  as  follows  : 

A  few  days  ago,  while  taking  orders  for 
comb  honey  in  Kansas  City,  the  proprietor 
of  a  store  wanted  to  know  it  it  was  pure  or 
manufactured.  I  tnld  him  that  all  comb 
honey  was  pure,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
make  the  comb  and  fill  it  and  seal  it  over. 
He  said  he  k)iew  they  did  it,  for  he  had  seen 
tlicm  doing  it. 

1  told  him  that  I  did  not  like  to  dispute 
a  man's  word,  but  I  was  very  sure  ht<  was 
mistaken,  and  if  he  would  give  me  the  ad- 
dress of  the  firm,  I  would  prove  to  him  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it.  The  man  that  is 
said  to  make  the  comb  honey  is  U.  B.  Scully, 
Lake  St.,  Chieaao,  one  of  the  largest  syrup 
dealers  in  the  city.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if 
you  will  call  there  and  see  what  there  is  in 
it,  you  will  confer  a  favor  on  a  honey-pro- 
ducer, and  a  store-keeper  who  is  deceived 
by  the  lie  of  Prof.  Wiley. 

Of  course  the  hunt  turns  out  as  usual.  We 
went  to  the  place  indicated,  and  found  a 
large  wholesale  and  retail  syrup  and  jelly 
house.  Mr.  D.  B.  Scully  was  not  in,  but  his 
brother  was  found.  After  asking  many 
questions  about  honey,  syrup,  jelly,  etc.,  we 
inquired  what  honey  they  dealt  in,  and  as- 
certained that  they  obtained  their  honey 
from  California  by  the  car  load— that  it  was 
extracted  honey,  and  that  they  did  not 
DEAL  IX  COMB  HONEY  AT  ALL  !  They  had 
not  a  pound  of  comb  honey  in  stock,  and 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  making  it 
themselves  !  ! 

Mr.  Baldwin  can,  therefore,  inform  the 
Kansas  City  merchant  that  he  was  totally 
mistaken  In  this  matter— notwithstanding 
his  boast  that  he  knew  that  honey-comb  was 
manufactured,  and  that  he  had  seen  it 
done ! ! 

Press  him  to  name  the  place  or  back 
down  ;  show  him  Prof.  Wiley's  retraction 
as  published  in  the  Bee  Jouknal  for  June 
13, 1888,  on  page  3S8,  where  the  Professor 
acknowledged  that  he  "did  not  believe  that 
it  was  possible  commercially  to  imitate  the 
comb  !  !"  Tell  him  that  a  thousand  dollars 
await  the  proof  of  the  manufacture  of  comb 
honey,  offered  by  Bro.  A.  I.  Root ! 

Every  bee-keeper  should  appoint  himself 
a  committee  of  one  to  hunt  down  these  lies 
about  manufactured  honey  ;  and  in  doing 
so,  will  find  tlie  hearty  approval  of  all 
honest  men.  Apologists  for  such  infamies 
should  hide  their  heads  in  shame,  for  they 
will  certainly  be  crushed  by  the  triumphant 
car  of  truth  and  justice,  as  it  moves  on  to 
victory  ! 


Xhe  iTIatins:   of  Queens.— J.  B.,  of 

Missouri,  asks  the  following  questions  : 

The  queen-bee  flies  out  to  mate  ;  is  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  mate  in  the  hive  ?  Does 
she  not  leave  the  hive  by  a  law  of  nature, 
that  she  may  not  mate  with  her  own  family? 
If  so,  if  that  necessity  is  obviated,  can  she 
not  be  bred  to  mate  in  the  hive  ?  I  read 
several  bee-papers  and  books,  but  I  have 
never  seen  anything  touching  on  this. 

No.  It  is  natural  for  a  queen  to  mate  on 
on  the  wing,  and  not  in  the  hive.  It  is  quite 
unlikely  that  fertilization  in  confinement 
will  ever  be  successful,  even  though  it  may 
be  very  desirable  on  some  grounds. 


Honey  :t>i  a  <"ure   lor  <'oI«Im.— In 

the  December  number  of  the  licvue  Inter- 
nationale, of  Nyon,  Switzerland,  is  a  recipe 
for  the  use  of  honey  as  a  medicine,  which 
Mr.  Charles  Dadant  has  translated  for  the 
Ameuican  Bee  Jouknal.  At  his  request 
it  will  be  added  to  the  next  edition  of  the 
pamphlet,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Mr.  Dadant  adds :  "  I  have  used  this  recipe 
in  similar  circumstances."  Here  is  the 
recipe  : 

A  few  years  ago  I  got  a  serious  cold ; 
difiiculty  in  breathing,  pain  about  the  sides, 
frequent  shivers,  etc.  Dr.  Stroehhn,  one  of 
our  medical  celebrities,  prescribed  tea  of 
ground  ivy  as  medicine,  and  milk  as  bever- 
age, both  sweetened  with  honey  instead  of 
sugar.  After  two  days,  I  was  completely 
cui  ed. 

This  method,  which  is  very  simple,  would 
not  please  those  who  spend  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  advertise  their  medi- 
cines. But,  when  sick,  we  take  what  we 
know,  especially  when  it  is  cheap  and 
salutary,  with  less  reluctance  than  these 
pharmaceutic  preparations,  whose  unknown 
manipulations  are  probably  very  little  ap- 
petizing, and  which  too  often  act  only  on 
our  pocket-books.— M.  Descjuaktiers. 

Mr.  Charles  Dadant  adds  this  paragraph 
to  the  foregoing : 

Friend  Newman  :— You  may  add  that 
ground  ivy,  which  is  a  labiate,  or  of  the 
same  family  as  the  sage,  is  a  very  small 
plant,  will  grow  everywhere,  and  is  very 
trood  for  bees.  There  is  an  illustration  of 
it  in  our  book  (Langstroth  Kevised)  on  page 
389.    Fig.  138. 


Sub-Earlh  Ventilators.— In  regard 
to  these  ventilators  in  bee-cellars,  P.  H. 
Elwood  says  in  Oleanincjs  : 

If  properly  put  down  they  are  beneficial. 
They  keep  a  more  uniform  temperature. 
At  one  time,  when  the  temp^ratuiv  outside 
was  17°  below  zero,  the  air  as  it  entered  the 
cellar  was  37°  above.  Our  sub-earth  venti- 
lator is  made  of  glazed  sewer-pipe,  one  foot 
in  diameter  for  the  first  hundred  feet  ;  for 
the  second  hundred  feet.  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter. At  the  end  of  the  12-inch  pipe  is  an 
opening,  to  be  used  in  nn  derate  weather; 
but  in  cold  weatlierthe  whcili  length  of  the 
pipe  is  used.  The  joints  of  the  pipe  should 
be  securely  cemented  to  keep  out  the  ground 
air,  which  is  usually  loaded  with  moisture, 
and  heavily  charged  with  carbonic-acid  gas. 
The  last  is  very  variable,  however.  Were 
I  to  put  down  another  ventilator  I  should 
use  6  inch  pipe,  as  being  easier  to  make 
tight,  and  multiply  them  for  capacity  ;  also, 
if  possible,  1  would  have  them  extend  in 
different  directions,  as  the  direction  of  the 
wind  makes  a  ditf.-rence  in  the  draft  of  the 
pipe.  I  would  also  have  one  or  more  of 
them  so  laid  as  to  act  as  drains  in  case  of  a 
freshet.  Ours  is  so  put  down,  and  last 
spring  it  was  used  to  nearly  its  full  capacity. 


A  Club  Agent  down  East  has  taken 
club  subscriptions  for  papers,  gathered  in 
several  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  then  "  lit 
out"  with  the  money.  Several  subscribers 
for  the  AMKunAN  Bee  Journal  sent  him 
their  renewals,  and  lost  all  the  money  sent 
him.  This  should  be  a  warning  to  all  to 
send  their  money  direct  to  this  office,  unless 
they  personally  know  the  club  agent  to  be 
responsible.  Do  not  give  it  to  the  Post- 
master and  ask  him  to  send  it,  but  send  it 
yourselves,  and  save  perplexity,  annoyance 
and  loss. 
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Xlie  Evil  Eftects  of  Uooming:.— 

Mr.  Alexander  Black,  of  Sonya,  Ont.,  wrote 
as  follows  on  Jan.  3, 1889  : 

I  send  you  an  Item  clipped  from  the  Farm 
(ind  Fireside  of  Toronto,  entitled  "  Do  Bees 
Pay  ?"  and  I  would  like  to  know  wliat  you 
think  of  such  a  report.  I  consider  such  an 
increase  and  yield  of  honey  utterly  impos- 
sible, and  1  also  think  that  such  reports  are 
not  calculated  to  do  bee-keepers  any  good, 
and  may  do  others  much  harm,  as  it  will 
make  a  great  many  rush  into  bee-keeping 
who  know  nothing  about  the  business,  and 
make  a  total  failure  in  it. 

Just  think  of  a  man  making  over  $130 
from  every  colony  he  has  in  the  spring,  why 
should  not  everybody  go  into  the  business  ? 

I  am  in  the  business,  and  have  studied  It 
for  years,  and  believe  that  my  bees  have 
done  as  well  as  the  most  bees  did  last  sea- 
son ;  they  increased  from  7  colonies  in  the 
spring  to  17  in  the  tall,  and  1  got  150  pounds 
of  honey.  Of  course  the  increase  cost  me 
lots  of  honey  ;  but  it  was  bees  1  worked  for, 
and  my  17  colonies  were  put  into  the  cellar 
in  lirst-class  condition,  and  are  wintering 
well  without  any  signs  of  disease  so  far. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  better  success 
next  season.  We  have  a  tine,  mild  winter  ; 
have  had  no  really  cold  weather  yet.  1  am 
pleased  with  the  Bee  JouKNALevery  week. 
Long  may  it  flourish. 

The  item  enclosed  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Black  reads  as  follows : 

Do  Bees  Pay  ?— The  following  communi- 
cation from  Byron  Hams,  of  Worcester,  JIo., 
will  be  of  interest  as  showing  a  bee-keep- 
er's actual  expense  account  and  proHts  : 

1  commenced  the  season  of  1888  with  3 
colonies  of  Italian  bees,  using  Langstroth 
liives  with  movable  frames.  The  bees  had 
plenty  of  honey  to  stimulate  active  increase. 
Plenty  of  honey  came  in  all  through  the 
season  for  fast  breeding,  and  for  building 
up  strong  colonies,  ready  for  the  grand  flow 
of  honey  which  commenced  with  Aug.  15, 
and  practically  closed  Oct.  1.  With  tlie  use 
of  200  empty  combs,  1  increased  my  3  colo- 
nies to  37.  I  worked  1  colony  for  queen- 
rearing,  3  colonies  for  comb  honey,  and  31 
colones  for  extracted  honey.  1  sold  3  colo- 
nies.   The  results  were  : 

2,400  lbs.  extracted  honey  at  10c.  .$310.00 

100  lbs.  comb  honey  at  15c 15.00 

Two  colonies  sold  5.00 

25  colonies  left,  worth  1.50.00 

Total t-ilO.OO 

Deduct  3  colonies  on  hand  to  be- 
gin with,  worth $18.00 

21  hives  at  81.50 31.50 

Total  expense »  49.00 

Net  profit S360.50 


It  is  a  very  fabulous  report,  to  say  the 
lea.st,  not  only  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  increase,  but  also  of  sale.  The  2  colonies 
sold  brought  only  $2.50  each,  only  one  dollar 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  hives,  but  the  35 
colonies  left  are  valued  at  double  that  price. 
Extracted  honey,  at  wholesale,  bringing  10 
cents  per  pound  by  the  barrel,  is  not  to  be 
despised  ! 

Mr.  liams  was  taking  the  Bee  Journal 
some  three  years  ago,  but  as  he  is  owing  for 
over  a  year's  subscription,  he  will  be  well 
able  to  pay  it  now  from  his  bonanza  bees. 


Queens  and  Swarms.— Mr.  Albert 
Vought,  Illawara,  La.,  on  Jan.  36,  writes  : 

I  feel  fully  repaid  for  this  year's  subscrip- 
tion, by  Dr.  Tinker's  article  on  page  35.  I 
had  about  decided  to  manage  my  bees  some- 
thing after  that  style,  and  at  the  same  time 
accomplish  mj?  transferring,  but  I  would 
ask  Dr.  Tinker,  what  becomes  of  the  young 
queens?  or  does  the  old  one  always  leave 
the  hive  before  the  young  one  hatches  ?  Of 
course,  in  my  case,  where  increase  is 
wanted,  it  is  all  right.  I  understand  how  to 
manage  them  before  they  hatch. 

The  answer  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker,  of  New 
Philadelphia,  0.,  is  as  follows  : 

When  a  colony  of  bees  casts  a  swarm,  and 
is  managed  as  advised,  it  is  not  usual  for  the 
young  queens  to  appear  before  the  eighth 
clay  after,  and  second  swarms  cannot  occur. 
Upon  removing  the  brood  and  shaking  off 
the  bees,  it  will  be  seen  if  any  of  the  queen- 
cells  are  sealed  over,  when  we  shall  know 
that  if  it  is  placed  over  a  wood-zinc  honey- 
board  in  the  super  of  another  colony,  the 
cells  will  hatch  about  the  eighth  day  after. 

If  now  the  apiarist  is  not  on  hand  to  at- 
tend to  the  cells,  the  first  queen  to  hatch 
will  destroy  the  remaining  cells  very  soon. 
From  this  time  on  until  she  is  ready  to  mate, 
or  about  4  or  5  days  thereafter,  she  will  be 
found  nearly  all  the  time  on  the  honey- 
board,  trying  to  get  below.  Upon  raising 
the  super,  she  will  be  seen  at  once,  and  un- 
disturbed by  the  light,  her  efforts  to  get 
through  the  zinc  are  unabated.  Hence,  she 
may  be  readily  removed,  or  the  honev-board 
may  be  turned  over  and  the  young  queen 
be  allowed  to  kill  the  old  one,  which,  so  far 
in  every  case  with  me,  she  is  certain  to  do. 
But  if  the  young  queen  be  left  in  the  super 
until  after  the  eleventh  day,  or  until  she  is 
ready  to  mate,  the  bees  will,  for  some  cause, 
ball  and  kill  her,  and  that  is  the  end  of  all 
queens  hatched  in  supers  left  to  themselves 
above  a  wood  zinc  honey-board,  except  as 
stated  in  next  to  the  last  paragraph  at  the 
foot  of  the  third  column,  on  page  2fi. 

It  is  therefore  for  the  apiarist  to  determine 
what  shall  become  of  the  young  queens. 

Although  the  young  queens  will  destroy 
the  old  ones,  as  a  rule,  as  stated,  still  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  better  to  remove  the  old  one, 
if  it  is  desired  to  supersede  her,  and  then  let 
the  young  queen  have  full  away,  as  it  seems 
probable  that  exceptions  will  be  found  to 
this  rule,  in  which  the  young  queen,  after 
destroying  the  old  one.  may  herself  be 
balled  and  killed.  At  all  events,  contests 
between  queens  should  be  prevented  as  far 
as  possible.  Transferring  by  the  new  sys- 
tem is  a  decided  success,  as  I  transferred  a 
number  of  colonies  in  this  way  last  summer. 


W^astefiil  Isrnorance.—  A  corres- 
pondent in  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  of  last 
week  thus  mentions  a  case  of  loss  of  honey 
and  bees  needlessly,  through  ignorance  in 
the  beekeeper  of  the  simple  methods  of 
bee-keeping.    He  says : 

While  traveling  in  central  Illinois  the  past 
week,  I  met  a  beekeeper  living  in  a  locality 
near  a  stream,  and  where  heart's-ease  was 
abundant  in  the  fall.  He  told  me  that  bees 
there  never  stored  any  honey  except  from 
clover,  and  that  they  wintered  very  badly — 
frequently  the  loss  was  .30  out  of  .50  colonies. 

I  asked  him  if  he  ever  used  an  extractor, 
and  he  said  he  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

I  then  asked  him  if  he  ever  gave  the  queen 
room  to  lay  after  the  flow  from  clover  was 
over.  He  replied  that  he  never  disturbed 
tliem  until  cold  weather,  when  he  removed 
the  surplus  honey. 

Now,  this  man,  by  not  being  posted,  was 
losing  lialf  or  more  of  his  crop,  and  three- 
fifths  of  his  bees  in  winter.  He  should  pro- 
cure and  use  an  extractor,  or  take  out  some 


of  the  frames  of  sealed  honey,  and  replace 
them  with  empty  worker  combs  after  the 
flow  from  clover  was  over,  feeding,  if  nec- 
essary, so  the  queen  may  continue  breeding, 
and  giving  her  more  room  every  few  days, 
to  insure  that  there  would  be  lots  of  young 
bees  in  the  hive  the  latter  days  of  August, 
when  the  fields  of  heart's-ease  or  black- 
heart  begin  to  bloom.  He  would  thus  secure 
a  crop  of  fall  honey,  and  lots  of  strong 
young  bees  to  go  through  the  winter. 


An  Omission.— Mr.  R.  McKnighf,  of 
Owen  Sound,  Out.,  on  Feb.  4,  1889,  writes 
as  follows : 

In  the  report  of  the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  meeting,  as  published  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  of  the  2nd  inst., 
I  notice  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Pettit's  essay 
which  was  omitted  at  the  meeting  at  which 
it  was  read,  but  has  since  been  giveti  to  the 
world  through  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal and  the  Honey  Producer.  This  "  miss- 
ing link  "is  a  harmless  piece  of  irony.  It 
reads  as  follows  :  "  Who  in  the  present  age 
is  bold  enough  to  assert  that  Mr.  McKniglit 
is  not  an  original  and  profound  thinker  ? 

Mr.  McKuight  himself  disclaims  any 
pretpntions  to  either  originality  or  pro- 
tundity,  and  does  not  believe  that  the 
world  credits  him  witli  being  either  original 
or  profound.  Moreover  he  did  not  then  nor 
does  he  now  care  what  Mr.  Pettit  may  say 
or  think  of  him  ;  but  Mr.  McKuight  does 
think  it  rather  strange  that  Mr.  Holtermann 
should  cause  to  be  published  what  he  was 
evidently  ashamed  to  read  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  Mr.  Pettit's  essay 
was  read  from  a  proof-sheet  by  Mr.  Holter- 
mann, and  it  included  the  sentence  quoted 
above,  but  the  pen  was  drawn  through  It, 
aud  it  was  "  skipped  "  by  Mr.  Holtermann 
in  the  reading. 

I  was  not  a  little  amused  when  a  gentle- 
man present  passed  the  proot-sheet  over  to 
me,  and  drew  my  attention  to  the  erasure  ! 
Wliat  1  complain  of,  is  the  want  of  candor 
manifested  by  Mr.  Holtermann  in  his  re- 
ports generally.  1  could  give  many  in- 
stances of  this,  but  one  will  suttice  :  At  our 
annual  meeting  a  year  ago,  one  of  the  best 
essays  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Allen 
Pringle  ;  yet  this  correspondent  and  editor 
suppressed  it  in  his  report  of  that  meeting 
as  published  in  the  Honey  Producer. 
There  must  be  semething  radically  wrong 
in  an  editor  who,  because  of  personal  pique, 
will  deprive  his  readers  of  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

In  the  "copy"  sent  to  us  for  publica- 
tion, the  sentence  in  Mr.  Pettit's  essay  above 
referred  to  was  not  erased— probably  by  an 
oversight.  Concerning  the  omission  of  Mr. 
Pringle's  essay  in  the  report  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1388,  Mr.  Holtermann  wrote  to  us 
(before  we  received  the  above  letter)  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  its  absence  until  a  few 
days  ago  ;  that  it  was  purely  an  oversight 
which  he  much  regretted. 


Xlie  Ilaneiiis'  Cardens  of  Baby- 
lon were  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace 
called  "The  Admiration  of  Mankind." 
They  consisted  of  gardens  of  trees  and 
flowers  on  the  topmost  of  a  series  of  arches 
75  feet  high,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  each  side  of  which  measured  400 
Greek  feet.  The  city  of  Babylon,  with  its 
famous  gardens,  was  razed  to  its  foundation 
600  B.  C.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  years  later  we  find  the  cele- 
brated gardens  of  James  Vick,  in  Roches- 
ter, New  York.  For  description,  catalogue 
of  seeds,  advice  how  to  obtain  tree  a  copy 
of  Vick's  Foral  Guide,  and  also  of  the 
famous  new  rose,  called  "  Vick's  Caprice," 
address,  James  Vick,  Seedsman,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 
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Ainoiinl  of  iittorcs  U$cd   by  Bees 
in  liio  Cellar. 


Written  for  Ote  American  Bee  Jourtuil 


Cillery  «1 3.— 1.  It  it  is  a  fact,  as  is  generally 
claimed,  iliat  bees  consume  but  about  one- 
halt  as  much  honey  in  a  good  cellar  that  they 
do  out-of-doors,  is  that  not  so  much  wasted  ? 
».  If  not,  are  there  an.v  other  considerations 
to  balance  this  loss  ?— Bee-Keeper. 

1.  Certainly. — A.  B.  Mason. 

Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. — H.  D. 
Cdtting. 

It  is  a  fact,  by  weight ;  that  is,  in  a 
cold  climate. — A.  J.  Cook. 

1  ha\'e  had  no  experience  with  cellar 
wintering  of  bees  here  in   Lonisana. — 

P.  L.  VlALLON. 

In  our  climate  (Georgia)  we  have  no 
use  of  bee-cellars,  but  winter  our  bees 
out-of-doors. — J.  P.  H.Brown. 

1.  No,  it  is  so  much  saved.  2.  None 
that  I  know  of. — R.  L.  Taylok. 

1.  No,  it  is  not  wasted.  2.  Yes, 
brood-rearing  early  out-of-doors,  es- 
pecially in  winters  like  the  present. — 
Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  No.  It  is  that  much  saved.  2. 
The  considerations  are  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  cellar. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

In  an  open  winter  like  the  present 
one  up  to  date,  bees  consume  scarcely 
more  stores  out-of-doors  than  iu-doors, 

and  winter  better,  as  a   rule James 

Heddon. 

As  far  as  I  know,  cellar-wintering 
of  bees  in  this  part  of  the  country  (In- 
<liana)  is  not  much  practiced.  Among 
my  acquaintances,  it  has  not  been  a 
success. — M.  Maiiin. 

1.  Well.  yes.      2.  The    first   cost   of 

Eonslructing  or   preparing   the    cellar, 

md  then  the  labor  of   placing  the  bees 

In  the  cellar  and    taking   them    out. — 

Irs.  L.  Harrison.    • 

1.  No.     2.   Sometimes  a  cellar  is  not 

convenient  ;    and,  with    a   great   ma- 

Jfity,  bees  can  be  properly  packed  for 

fintev,  and  as  saf(!ly  upon  the  summer 

llands,  witli  less  labor   than    they   can 

pe  carried  to  the    cellar.      Your  query 

alls  for  an  article,  as  there  are  nianj- 

|oints  which  cannot   be    touched  upon 

this  limited  space. — W.  M.  Barnum. 

"  Tliis  is  the  same  old  question," 
Ind  the  best  we  can  sa}-  is,  that  "  it  all 
lepends."  As  the  pursuit  has  reached 
Bat  point  where  bees  must  be  hand- 
M  by  hivefuls  and  by  the  can  full, 
liere  seems  no  waj'  about  it,  but  for 
eepcrs  who  live  in  cold  latitudes,  to 
are  them  in  a  cellar.  Wc  look  for 
Dinpensation  in  the  harvest,  not  in 
low  much  they  eat  during  the  winter. 
M.  Shuck. 


Yes,  1  consider  it  a  great  waste  of 
honey  to  winter  bees  out-of-doors.  As 
a  rule,  bees  wintered  in  a  cellar  do 
better  the  following  season  than  those 
wintered  out-doors.  I  know  that  many 
good  bee-keepers  will  difter  from  me, 
but  this  is  the  conclusion  that  I  have 
come  to  after  wintering  bees  in  both 
ways  for  more  than   20   years. — C.  H. 

DlBBERN. 

I  have  a  heap  of  ignorance  on  this 
subject.  If  my  bees  would  make  a 
"live"  of  it  out-doors,  I  think  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  lose  some  extra 
honej'.  For  oiu^  thing,  they  have  bet- 
ter ventilation,  and  I  am  just  old-fogy 
enough  to  believe  that  is  very  impor- 
tant.— C.  C.  Miller. 

The  extra  amount  of  honey  consumed 
is  used  as  fuel  to  keep  the  bees  warm. 
Is  the  fuel  j-ou  burn  in  your  stove  in 
keeping  the  house  warm,  wasted  ?  If 
so,  had  you  not  better  move  down 
cellar  with   your  family,  so  as   to   save 

it  ? — G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

1.  As  a  rule,  the  more  quiet  bees 
are  kept,  the  less  honey  they  will  con- 
sume. In  some  years  this  can  be 
done  in  cellars,  as  bees  are  ordinarily 
kept ;  in  other  years  it  can  be  best 
done  out-of-doors.  Claims  are  made 
for  cellar  wintering  that  apply  to  very 
cold  localities,  that  would  not  hold 
good  in  warm  situations. — J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  fact. 
The  dift'erence  is  not  so  great  as  one- 
half.  Whatever  the  difference  is,  is 
certainl}-  wasted,  if  the  results  are  the 
same.  2.  Having  never  tried  but  one 
method,  I  cannot  speak  with  the  con- 
fidence of  him  who  has  tried  both.  It 
is  claimed  by  some  that  there  is  less 
spring  dwindling,  and  better  final  re- 
sults by  wintering  bees  on  the  summer 
stands.  Undoubtedly  climate  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  bee- 
keeper ought  to  study  the  question 
from  the  stand-point  of  localitj'. — 
Eugene  Secor. 

1.  The  more  honey  my  bees  have  in 
the  brood-nest,  tlie  better  they  winter, 
and  the  blotter  \\-ork  they  are  able  to 
do  when  the  i^arly  honey  harvest  ap- 
pears. Perhaps  more  bees  are  ruined 
on  account  of  light  stores  in  winter, 
than  on  any  otlnn-  account ;  therefore, 
the  question  of  irdslc  should  not  be  put 
in  the  way  of  best  I'estdts.  2.  Many 
apiarists  believe  that  bees  are  more 
hardy  and  long-lived  when  wintered 
out-of-doors. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  Bees  consume  more  honey  when 
wintered  on  the  summer  stands,  but 
the  consumption  would  hardly  r(!ach 
to  double  the  quantity,  especially  in 
winters  like  the  present  one,  when  cold 
weather  must  l)e  of  very  short  diu-a- 
tiou,  if  wc  have  any  worth  nnnition- 
ing.  Honey  used  to  keep  the  bees  in 
the  hive  warm,  should   not  be  deemed 


wasted;  wood  or  coal  used  to  keep 
humanity  warm  in  houses  is  never 
thouglit  to  be  wasted — each  serves  the 
purpose  intended.  2.  Against  the  ac- 
count for  honej'  used  "  out-of-dooi's," 
placid  the  cost  of  the  cellar  or  bee- 
house,  the  trouble  of  carting  in  and 
out,  etc.  These  would  prol)ably  bal- 
ance the  account,  and  leave  the  choice 
of  methods  upon  other  considerations 
than  value  of  the  honey  consumed. — 
— The  EuiToit. 


IN-BREEDING. 


Neiv 


Blood   in   the    Apiary 
E§$ential  matter. 


Written  /or  the  American  Bee  Jourtial 
BV    EUGENE    SECOR. 


(3n  page  fiO,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "How  long  will  bees  prosper 
without  new  stock  from  a  distance  ?" 
I  notice  this  reply:  "For  an  un- 
limited time."  Now  I  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  doctrine  ;  and,  as  I  am 
not  a  queen-breeder,  I  ought  to  be 
allowed  an  opinion  without  prejudice. 
With  such  "free  commoners"  as 
bees,  it  is  ({uite  a  difiicult  matter  to 
prove  to  what  extent  in-breeding  is 
practiced,  or  with  what  eilect  ;  but  if 
we  reason  by  analogy  —  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown — it  is  very  con- 
clusive to  my  mind  that  nature  abhors 
incestuous  alliances. 

We  know  the  etiect  on  the  human 
race,  of  the  marriage  of  near  relatives. 
Any  one  who  has  experimented  in  that 
direction  with  our  domestic  animals, 
knows  its  baleful  eli'ects.  I  am  aware 
of  the  claim  in  certain  quarters,  that 
some  of  the  most  valuable  character- 
istics of  our  domestic  animals  have 
been  developed  by  in-breeding,  but 
even  admitting  that  to  be  true  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  when  done  intelli- 
gentlj',  every  breeder  knows  it  is  safe 
to  avoid  it  as  a  general  rule. 

The  experiini^nts  of  Darwin  in  self 
and  cross  fertilization  of  plants,  car- 
ried on  for  man}'  years  with  a  jiatience 
and  persistence  that  only  a  lover  of 
the  truth  could  have  shown,  proved 
that  the  same  law  governed,  too,  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  He  reasoned 
that  the  chief  end  of  bees  and  other 
l)ollen-gathering  insects  was  to  ferti- 
lize and  cross-fertilize  the  Howers, 
thereby  causing  not  only  greater 
Ijcauty  and  iierfection  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  but  vigor  and  longevity  as  well. 
Corn  grown  on  one  farm  for  a  series 
of  years  without  the  introduction  of 
new  seeds,   deterior:\tes.      The  same  is 
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true  of  other  farm  crops.  Now  if  such 
beneficial  results  accrue  to  both  the 
animate  and  inanimate  creations 
(where  experiments  have  been  carried 
on),  who  shall  say  that  these  highly 
organized  insects,  bees,  that  perform 
such  an  important  part  in  developing 
plant-life  b}'  cross-fertilization,  are  not 
amenable  to  the  same  general  law  of 
nature,  that  seems  to  govern  the  repro- 
duction of  plant-life  itself  ?  Or  if  both 
the  higher  and  lower  forms  of  life  are 
benefited  by  crossing,  why  not  the  in- 
termediate ? 

It  may  be  that  this  matter  has  been 
proved,  substantiating  the  theory  ex- 
pressed ;  but  if  it  has,  I  have  never 
heard  of  it.  I  can  "conceive  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  to  fully  and  satisfac- 
torily verify  either  theory,  in  the  pres- 
sent  state  of  the  art.  If  fertilization 
in  confinement  ever  comes  to  be  an 
established  fact,  we  could  proceed 
upon  an  intelligent  basis  to  demon- 
strate the  facts.  Or,  if  we  could  take 
a  single  colony  and  isolate  it  15  or  20 
miles  from  all  other  bees,  and  limit 
their  increase  to  2  or  3  colonies,  so 
that  near  relatives  would  be  compelled 
to  mate,  a  few  years  might  throw  light 
on  the  subject.  But,  few  such  places 
exist,  and  if  they  did,  bees  multiply 
with  such  rapidity  that  only  a  short 
time  would  ehxpse  before  the  relation 
would  be  so  distant  that  the  probable 
harm  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Perhaps  that  is  what  was  meant  by  the 
answer  given  to  the  question.  If  so, 
our  notions  may  not  be  so  antagonistic 
as  I  at  tirst  thought. 

But  I  believe  in  new  blood.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  history  of  modern  bee- 
culture  proves  the  desirability  of  in- 
fusing vigor  into  the  apiary,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  distant  and  unrelated 
queens.  I  would  not  trust  altogether 
to  nature's  methods,  and  compel  the 
queen  to  fly  to  a  neighboring  apiary. 

Forest  City,  Iowa. 


IOWA. 


Report   of   the    Nashua    Bcc- 
Kcepers'  Convention. 


Written  for  the  AmeriP.ari  Bee  Journal 
BY   H.    L.    ROUSE. 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Nashua  Bee-Keepers'  Association  met 
in  the  Council  Rooms  at  Nashua,  Iowa, 
on  Jan.  26,  1889,  at  1  p.m.,  with  Presi- 
dent Tracy  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  were  reftd  and 
approved. 

Vfiuteriiis:  Uccs  in  Cellars. 

In  discussing  cellar-wintering  of 
bees,  Mr.  Bird  preferred  upward  ven- 
tilation, with  the  surrounding  tempera- 
ture at  45°  to  47^.     Othei-s  preferred  a 


lower  temperature,  with  scarcely  anj^ 
upward  ventilation.  A  cellar  with 
a  living-room  above  was  considered 
much  better  for  the  successful  winter- 
ing of  bees,  than  one  having  no  fire 
over  the  bee-cellar. 

"  In  what  way  can  we  best  improve 
our  bees  ?"  Answer  :  It  was  decided 
that  we  should  buy  a  few  choice  queens, 
and  always  exercise  much  care  in 
breeding  from  our  best  bees. 

"Would  vegetables  be  detrimental 
to  bees  in  the  cellar  ?"  It  was  thought 
not. 

Next  was  the  election  of  officers, 
which  resulted  as  follows  :  President, 
Thos.  Tracy ;  Vice-President,  Geo. 
Stocks  ;  ahd  Secretary,  H.  L.  Rouse. 

"  Is  it  desirable  to  have  bees  breed 
in  the  cellar  ?"  Mr.  Tracy  would 
ratlier  that  his  bees  would  not  breed 
until  after  being  put  out  in  the  spring. 
Others  thought  that  a  few  frames  of 
capped  brood  were  a  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Stocks  advocated  facing  hives 
to  the  north,  as  the  bees  would  not  be 
enticed  out  on  chill_y  daj'S.  President 
Tracy  puts  his  bees  out  of  the  cellar  in 
the  night.  If  the  weather  is  favorable, 
he  cleans  his  hives  out  on  the  second 
da}' after  putting  them  out;  and  Mr. 
Potter  cleans  his  hives  out  on  the  day 
he  puts  them  out.  Beginners  should 
be  very  careful  about  overhauling  bees 
in  early  spring. 

H.  L.  Rouse  then  read  the  following 
essay  on, 

Itee-Keepiiig-    Alone,    or  tiitli 
Oilier  Pursuits. 

Shall  we  make  bee-keeping  a  spe- 
ciality, or  unite  it  with  some  other 
business  ?  I  believe  that  there  are  a 
few  apiarists  at  the  present  daj'  who 
make  bee-keeping  their  sole  business, 
but  their  number  is  small  compared 
with  the  host  that  make  it  a  side-issue. 
Let  us  consider  the  feasibility  of  the 
"specialty  man"  first. 

Suppose  he  has  invested  all  his  capi- 
tal in  100  colonies  of  bees,  and  fixtures 
to  work  them  for  either  comb  or  ex- 
tracted honey.  If  the  season  is  good, 
and  he  has  no  opposition,  he  will  se- 
cure a  good  crop  of  honey,  and  there- 
by make  some  money.  If  this  con- 
tinues long,  his  near  neighbors  will 
soon  "catch  on,"  and  they  will  keep 
bees  all  around  him,  in  which  case 
they  will  spoil  the  specialty  man's 
business,  and  gain  nothing  thereb_y 
themselves. 

"But,"  saj-s  one  man,  "  why  not  en- 
act laws  giving  the  first  bee-keeper  a 
certain  amount  of  territory,  or  let 
priority  of  location  rule  ?"  I  have 
grave  doubts  about  this  being  a  wfse 
policy  to  adopt ;  besides,  if  the  special- 
ists were  guarded  b)'  such  a  law,  there 
is  another  and  greater  uncertainty  to 
contend  with,  and  that   is,  the    failure 


of  the  honey  crop  from  which  nobody 
is  secure.  All  bee-keepers  will  bear 
me  out  in  this  by  their  experience  of 
1887  and  1888. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Root,  that  "  it  is  not  best  to  put  all  our 
eggs  into  one  basket."  I  will  not  say 
what  other  business  is  best  to  unite 
vFith  bee-keeping,  as  so  much  depends 
upon  how  a  man  is  situated,  and  also 
somewhat  as  to  his  tastes.  To  the  bee- 
keeper living  in  the  sulnirbs  of  cities, 
I  would  say,  raise  poultry,  or  he  might 
find  the  raising  of  small  fruit  and 
garden-truck  more  profitable.  To  the 
bee-keeper  on  the  farm,  I  have  not 
much  to  say,  as  there  are  various  ways 
open  to  him,  in  which  he  can  turn  an 
honest  dollar. 

In  the  meantime,  do  not  neglect  to 
give  proper  care  to  what  bees  you 
have.  It  would  be  "  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish "  to  allow  them  to 
starve,  when  a  few  pounds  of  sugar 
syrup  or  honey  would  bring  them 
through  nicely. 

I  think  that  bee-keeping  has  reached 
"bed-rock."  In  fact  I  feel  convinced 
that  now  is  the  best  time  to  give  bee- 
keeping our  most  careful  attention. 
The  past  two  or  three  failures  in  the 
honey  crop  have  driven  the  slovenly 
and  careless  bee-keepers  from  our 
ranks.  It  is  the  same  in  our  pursuit 
as  it  is  in  other  lines  of  business — the 
man  who  is  the  most  carefid,  prudent 
and  thorough,  will  succeed  the  best, 
while  the  man  who  does  things  by 
halves  will  fail,  no  matter  what  occu- 
pation he  follows.  If  a  thing  is  worth 
doing  at  all,  it  is  wortli  doing  well. 


The  convention  then  adjourned. 
H.  L.  Rouse,  Sec. 


TOADS  AND  BEES. 


Will 


Toads  Destroy  tlie  Bees  ?- 
Experiments. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    E.    STRONG. 


That  toads  will  eat  bees  has  often 
been  asserted  and  never  disputed  ;  but 
the  published  proof  has  been  wonder- 
fully slim.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
the  indictment  against  the  king-bird. 
When  a  boy,  I  was  offered  five  cents 
for  each  bird  that  I  shot,  the  bee- 
keeper claiming  that  they  eat  the  bees. 
This,  father  could  not  allow  without 
proof.  We  thoughl  that  we  found  in 
the  bird's  stomach  some  pieces  of  the 
bees,  and  in  some  publication  an  arti- 
cle stated  that  the  king-bird  possessed 
a  hard  cushion  on  the  top  of  the  bill, 
placed  tliere  purposely  to  receive  the 
sling  of  a  bee  and  wasp.  So,  sentence 
was  passed,  to  tlie  great  dcliglit  of  the 
executioner     but    1    never   found    any 
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sting  in  that  cushion.  Then  what  be- 
comes of  the  sting?  One  powerful 
thrust  of  poison  in  the  stomach  or 
mouth  of  so  small  a  bird  would  often 
j)roduce  death. 

So,  in  after  years,  I  had  learned  to 
doubt  some  of  the  things  "  even  re.ad 
in  books,"  and,  as  a  bee-keeper, 
"watched  out"  for  Mr.  Toad.  But 
he  had  a  bright  eye  to  business,  and 
was  never  oli'  his  guard.  He  looked 
])rctty  full,  though,  aud  suspicion  was 
strong  against  him.  Sometimes  he 
was  placed  on  the  alighting-board  and 
watched.  In  this  position,  he  would 
pick  up  the  flies,  and  never  touch  a 
bee.  Yes,  he  knew  better  than  to  get 
stung.  But  the  bee-papers  harped 
away  about  toads,  and  I  could  not  say 
they  were  wrong. 

A  medium-sized  toad  was  placed  in 
a  nail-keg  and  put  in  the  sun  without 
food  or  water  all  day.  At  the  cool 
I  wilight,  he  was  tenderly  placed  on 
trial  on  the  alighting-board.  His  game 
t  ye  glittered  with  tears  of  joy  ;  but  his 
larly  education  made  liim  proof 
against  temptation,  and  he  was  re- 
manded to  prison  another  night  and 
.lay. 

While  standing  on  the  alighting- 
board,  a  bee  sent  its  sting  into  the 
tender  membranes  of  the  toad's  foot, 
init  the  foot  never  stirred,  and  did  not 
seem  to  feel  pain,  nor  did  it  swell  in 
the  da3"s  to  come. 

Each  night  Mr.  Toad  was  brought 
out  for  trial,  for  four  daj^s,  with  the 
same  results.  Hunger  and  the  burn- 
ing sun  had  reduced  his  size  and 
health,  but  reptile  and  batrakian  that 
he  was,  unlike  a  man,  he  showed  his 
snperioritj'  to  the  low  passions  of  re- 
sentment and  hungei",  and  I  let  him 
go.  Prof.  Cook  will  easily  see  that  in 
this  respect,  development  has  not  im- 
proved the  human  race.  Well,  the 
decision  of  the  court  was,  that  toads 
had  some  good  qualities,  and,  among 
the  rest,  they  knew  better  than  to  swal- 
low a  live  bee. 

A  year  went  bj',  and  all  the  papers 
still  howled  toad  !  One  wet  daj'  a 
toad  crawled  under  a  hive  when  it  saw 
the  bee-man  approach.  It  looked 
guilty,  and  was  promptly  placed  on 
the  alighting-board.  Four  minutes 
went  by — but  without  touching  a  bee. 
In  the  fifth  minute  it  swallowed  seven. 
The  officer  immediately  naljbed  that 
toad,  and  the  ordinary  methods  of 
vivi-section  were  applied,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result:  Five  stingers  were 
found  firmly  imbedded  in  the  coalings 
of  the  stomach,  which  was  promptly 
mailed  to  our  distinguished  author  on 
anything  pertaining  to  the  bee — Prof. 
Cook.  But  I  never  heard  from  him, 
and  if  the  clerks  from  the  Post-office 
threw  it  out,  they  did  their  duty. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


BASSWOOD. 

The    Ciiall(>ii;;e    Accepted,   and 
I  lie  Proof  Furnisilied. 


Written  lor  the  jLitierican  Bee  Journal 
BV    OH.    A.    B.    MASOX. 


In  the  Amekic  AN  Bee  Jouknai,  for 
1888,  Mr.  R.  McKnight,  in  his  inimit- 
ably eloquent  and  facetious  way,  pays 
me  several  compliments,  and  I  enjoyed 
the  article  right  well,  as  I  do  every- 
thing he  writes.  I  enjoyed  it  not  so 
much  for  what  he  said,  as  for  the 
kindly  way  in  which  he  said  it,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  "  challenge  "  he 
gave  on  page  71)1  of  the  Amekican  Bee 
Journal  for  1887,  I  should  be  more 
than  pleased  to  let  the  matter  rest  with 
his  pleasant  words  and  kind  wishes. 
But  were  I  to  tlo  so,  it  would  be  a 
tacit  acknowledgement  on  my  part, 
that  I  had  made  an  assertion,  to  back 
which  I  had  no  proof.  To  be  sure,  it 
is  some  time  sini'c  Mr.  McKnight  made 
his  "challenge,"  but  it  is  not  too  late 
to  prove  that  I  was  right,  and  did  not 
"misstate  the  facts." 

On  page  7\)\  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  1887,  he  says  : 

"  Ur.  Mason  misstates  the  facts 
when  he  says  that  '  Canadians,  in  a 
Wiley  way,'  or  any  other  way, 
either  here  or  elsewhere,  have 
sought  to  destroy  confidence  in  the 
good  qualities  of  American  basswood 
honey,  and  claim  superiority  for  their 
own.  I  chnlknije  him  to  name  a  soli- 
tary Canadian  (apart  from  Mr.  Pettit) 
ivho  has  made  sw'li.  a  statement.  (Italics 
are  mine.)  'One  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer,'  nor  one  man  a  na- 
tion, and  it  is  not  generous  on  the 
Doctor's  part  to  manifest  such  antip- 
athy against  his  'cousins  across  the 
border,  and  their  relatives  across  the 
pond,'  because  one  of  our  people  holds 
and  expre.sses  opinions  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  in  which  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen do  not  .sympathize." 

To  be  sui-e,  "  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer,  nor  one  man  a  na- 
tion," but  if  twii  did,  the  "summer" 
and  the  "  nation  "  might  be  made,  but 
there  are  four  with  which  to  make  the 
"  summer"  and  the  "  ixation." 

To  be  sure,  three  of  "  the  swallows," 
or  men,  besides  Mr.  McKnight,  Messrs. 
Pettit,  Jones  and  Corueil,  have  not 
denied  making  the  claim  of  superiority 
of  Canadian  over  our  linden  honey, 
and  Mr.  Pettit  has  the  manliness  to 
"Stick  to  his  convictions."  All  honor 
to  the  man  who  does  it.  I  doubt  not 
that  Messrs.  Jones  and  Cornell  would 
have  done  the  same,  if  they  had  said 
anything,  but  wliat  must  we  think  of 
a  man  who  makes  sucli  a  clain),  and 
then  denies  it  ?     Well,  I  guess  we  shall 


liavc  to  think  his  memory  was  a  little 
treacherous.  13] 

I  was  quite  sure  that  I  did  not  "  mis- 
state the  facts,"  and  to  show  that  I  did 
iu)t,  allow  wm:  to  quote  from  a  circular 
now  lying  before  me,  tens  of  thousands 
of  wliich  were  distributed  in  Great 
Britain.     The  heading  is  as  follows  : 

"The  Bee-King  and  His  Bees. 
From  the  Pall  Mall  Budget.  A  Chat 
al)out  Canadian  Bees."'  After  speak- 
ing of  "  the  exhibit  of  the  Ontario  Bee- 
Keepers' Association  "  at  the  Colonial 
Exiiibition,  it  says  : 

"  It  has  come  over  in  charge  of  a 
deputation  from  the  association,  who 
are  at  present  on  a  visit  to  this  country 
with  a  view  to  open  the  English  mar- 
k(^t  to  the  best  honey  in  the  world,  as  they 
constantly  described  (italics  are  mine) 
the  article  which   they  have    on  view." 

I  believe  the  "  deputation  "  consisted 
of  Messrs.  Pettit,  Jones,  Cornell  and 
McKuight^ — three  besides  Mr.  Pettit, 
and  they  among  the  most  noted  Cana- 
dian bee-keepers  who  "constantly  de- 
scribe "  the  Canadian  honey  as  "  the 
best  honey  in  the  world."  To  be  sure, 
"  one  man  don't  make  a  nation,"  as 
Mr.  McKnight  says,  but  how  is  it  about 
four  doing  il  ? 

How  does  the  above  look  by  the  side 
of  Mr.  McKiiight's  "  challenge  ?"  Now 
who  is  it  that  "  misstates  the  facts  ?" 

Near  the  close  of  the  circular  before 
referred  to,  the  "  deputation"  says  : 

"We  publish  a  weekly  bee-journal, 
which  keeps  all  our  members  well  in- 
formed of  the  latest  appliances  for 
securing  the  maximum  of  yield,  and 
the  minimum  of  risk  ;  and  we  think 
that  all  who  visit  our  exhibit  at  the 
Colonies,  will  admit  that  for  colour, 
flavour,  and  specific  gravity  we  throw  all 
'other  honeys  in  tile  shade."  (Italics  are 
mine.)  Don't  "  claim  superiority  for 
their  own  !"  Haven't  "  sought  to  de- 
stroy confidence  in  the  good  qualities 
of  American  bas.swood  honey,  and 
claim  superiority  for  their  own  !" 
Well,  what  does  it  mean  then,  I  wonder  ? 

In  another  place  the  "  Budget,"  as 
quoted  by  the  circular,  says  :  "  It  was 
with  pecidiar  interest  that  we  bade  Mr. 
Jones  welcome  as  he  entered  our  office 
with  two  oilier  representatives  (Messrs. 
Pettit  and  McKnight)  of  the  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Association,"  etc.  ;  and  further 
says  :  "  We  claim  to  be  located  in  the 
verv  heart  of  the  honey-belt  of  the 
United  States."  Since  when  have  the 
Cana<lians  claimed  "  to  be  located  "  in 
the  United  States?  Will  .some  Cana- 
dian please  make  me  a  present  of  a 
map  of  Canada,  showing  Avhereabouts 
Ontario  is  located  in  the  United  States? 
I  have  some  pretty  good  maps  of  the 
Uniti^d  States,  but  I  do  not  find 
"Ontario"  on  any  of  them,  and  it 
seems  a  little  strange  that  while  claim- 
ing superiority  for   their  honey  over 
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that  produced  in  the  United  States, 
that  they  should  at  the  same  time 
"  claim  to  be  located  in  the  United 
States  !" 

In  another  place  the  "Budget"  man 
asks  the  deputation,  "  What  special 
advantages  have  you  in  Ontario  be- 
yond the  United  States  ?"  "  Chiefly 
in  the  linden  trees.  In  the  honej'-belt 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  there, 
is  also  less    clover   than   we  have,  and 

the  lindens  are  scarcer Our  forests 

are  full  of  linilen  trees,  and  the  yield 
of  honey  is  enormous.  Even  if  you 
shake  the  tree,  the  honey  drops  upon 
j'OU  from  above." 

Is  there  no  effort  in  this  "  in  a  wily 
way,  or  any  other  waj' ....  to  destroy 
conlidenee  in  the  good  qualities  of 
American  basswood  honey  ?"  I  wonder 
if  Mr.  McKnight  wants  to  throw  all  the 
responsibility  of  claiming  superiority 
for  Canadian  linden  honey  on  Mr. 
Pettit. 

I  was  not  aware  till  I  got  "  The  Bee- 
King"  circular,  that  Ontario  was 
larger  than  the  United  States,  but  it 
must  be  so,  I  suppose,  for  the  dejiuta- 
tion  say,  that  "  in  the  honey-belt  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  there  is 
also  le.ss  clover  than  we  have,  and  the 
lindens  are  scarcer."  Whew  !  !  I  didn't 
know  that  before.  I  guess  that  "  fish- 
eries commission "  had  better  be  em- 
powered to  change  our  northern 
boundary  so  that  it  will  run  across  the 
continent  on  the  49th  parallel,  and  so 
Ontario  wi/l  be  in  the  United  States, 
and  then  we  can  get  more  clover  and 
linden  honey,  and  have  some  linden 
trees  to  shake  honey  fi'om  !  What  a 
paradise  for  lovers  of  honey  ;  shake  it 
from  the  trees  ;  Apis  Dorsata  and  Apis 
Americana  are  not  needed. 

Will  not  some  Yankee  invent  a 
honey-catcher  to  be  used  under  On- 
tario linden  trees  ?  If  any  one  does 
invent  .such  a  machine,  I  think  I  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  half  interest  in  it  for 
the  suggestion. 

"Less  clover  hi)ncy  than  we  have." 
Is  t-h-a-t  s-o  ?  "And  the  lindens  arc 
scarcer."  How  long  have  they  been 
.scarcer  ?  No  effort  here  "  to  destroj- 
confidence  ....  and  claim  superiority  ?" 

In  another  place  the  "  deinitation," 
or  the  circidar,  says  that  Ontario  pro- 
duces a  yearly  "  crop  of  honey  valued 
at  £100,000."  According  to  the  most 
reliable  autlioritics,  that  is  al)out  one- 
thirtieth  as  much  as  is  produced  yearly 
in  the  United  States.  If  such  is  the 
case,  and  Ontario  has  more  lindens 
and  clover  than  we  liave  in  tlie  United 
States,  tlie  honey  ought  to  drop  from 
our  linden  and  clover  willioiil  sliuk- 
iiig. 

Less  linilen  and  clover  than  in  On- 
tario, where  the  honey  "  drops  upon 
you  from  above"  when  "you  shake 
the  tree,"  and  still  we   get  thirty  times 


as  much  honey.  Oh  my!  "  it  makes 
me  tired  "  to  think  of  it. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  publish  the  whole  circular  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  for  aside 
from  a  few  mistakes  about  our  honey 
and  country,  it  is  good  reading,  au'l 
shows  how  earnestly  the  deputation 
worked  for  the  interest  of  the  Ontario 
bee-kee])ers  and  the  Bee-Kiug.  It 
seems  a  little  strange  that  it  was  not 
published  in  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal, 
with  a  statement  as  to  about  how  many 
copies  were  distributed.  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  better  and  more  interesting 
reading  to  me  than  much  that  was 
jiublishetl  about  the  Ontario  bee-keep- 
ers' exhibit  at  the   "  Colonial." 

Auburndale,  O. 

[A  portion  of  the  article  from  the 
Pall  Mall  Budget  was  published  in  the 
American  Bee  Jodenax  for  Nov.  3, 
1886,  and  is  illustrated  on  page  694. 
We  hope  this  will  satisfy  all,  and  that 
this  controver.sy  will  end  hei-e. — Ed.] 


QUEEN-REARING. 

ITIelliod   of  Rearing   Quecii§  for 
an  Apiary. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    G.    W.    M'GUIRE. 


In  the  advanced  age  of  this  wide, 
developing  pursuit,  but  few  ideas  can 
be  advanced  that  have  not  already 
been  thought  of  ;  Init  the  daj^s  of  criti- 
cism are  not  over,  therefore  manj'  are 
fearful  to  make  public  their  theories, 
for  fear  of  the  orileals  of  the  thinking 
public.  Perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole 
bee-industry  has  received  more  careful 
thought  than  queen-rearing. 

First,  we  want  an  eas_y,  practicable 
method,  wherewith  we  can  rear  hand- 
some, prolific,  long-lived  queens.  In 
this  latitude,  about  March  1,  when 
bees  begin  to  gather  pollen,  select  the 
finest  colony,  that  is,  the  one  contain- 
ing the  finest  (pieeu  ;  feed  this  colony 
about  a  pint  daily,  with  a  closed  en- 
trance-feeder. Vou  should,  by  Ma}'  1, 
have  them  "  boiling  over  "  with  bees, 
with  thousands  hatching  daily,  and 
drones  a  plenty. 

Now  put  on  an  upper  story  with  ten 
frames,  filled  with  brood  foundation, 
with  a  queen-e.Ncluding  honey-board 
between.  But  before  doing  this,  take 
out  one  outside  frame,  separate  the 
others,  and  put  a  new  frame  of  founda- 
tion in  the  centre.  Tlie  frame  taken 
out  can  be  put  in  the  ujiper  story'. 

Let  the  upp<'r  story  remain  about 
five  days.  If  the  weather  is  favin'al)le, 
the  bees  will  be  largely  in  the  upper 
story,  and  have   the  foundation    nicely 


drawn  out.  Now  remove  the  lower 
story  to  a  new  stand,  and  place  the 
upper  one  on  the  old  stand. 

Go  to  the  old  hive,  take  out  the 
frame  of  foundation  that  was  put  in 
five  days  previous,  and  cut  it  full  of 
oblong  slits  ;  it  will  have  larva3  just 
hatched  ;  exchange  this  for  the  old 
frame,  and  put  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
hive.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  examine 
them,  and  if  the  bees  belong  to  the 
j'ellow  race,  you  may  think  of  going 
into  the  "  peanut  business." 

You  can  now  form  nuclei  from  the 
other  colonies,  and  in  12  houi's  insert 
one  of  the  queen-cells,  until  the  num- 
ber of  cells  are  exhausted.  The  result 
will  be  large, yellow,  long-lived  queens. 

In  a  week  or  so  the  queens  will  be 
mated,  and  lajing.  By  this  time  the 
other  colonies  will  begin  to  swarm  ; 
when  one  swarms,  hive  the  swarm  on 
a  new  stand,  and  go  to  one  of  the 
nuclei  colonies  th.at  has  a  laying  queen, 
remove  her,  and  cage  her  in  the  old 
hive  from  which  the  swarm  has  just 
issued.  In  24  hours  she  will  be  re- 
leased and  laying.  You  can  now  place 
a  new  queen-cell  in  the  nucleus.  By 
this  method  the  old  colonies  are  not 
queenless  more  than  24  hours  at  any 
time.  If  left  to  "nature's  way,"  they 
would  be  at  least  15  days  without  a 
laving  queen  ;  consequently  a  loss  of 
30,000  or  40,000  bees,  and  hence  it  is 
wasteful  to  allow  Ijees  their  own  hab- 
its, as  far  as  bees  or  increase  is  con- 
cerned. 

Dark  Ridge,  N.  C. 


INDIANA. 


Report   of  tlic  Indiana   Slate 
Bee-Keepers'  Convention. 


Written  for  the  Indiana  Farmer 

BY    G.    K.    IIUBBARL). 


The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  State  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion convened  at  Indianapolis  on 
Wednesday,  Jan.  16,  1889,  at  1  p.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  President 
E.  H.  Collins.  Secretary  George  C. 
Thompson  being  absent,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Hornbuckle  filled  the  oliice. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hicks  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Collins  delivered 
the  following  : 

Proi^ident'xi  Aiiiiiial  A4l<Irrs!«. 

While  the  off  years  in  apiculture  are 
hurrying  along  with  their  weary  days 
of  lalior  and  disappointment,  we  have 
three  measurable  compensations  for 
our  time  and  cflbrt.  The  honey  mar- 
ket is  being  cleared,  and  the  number 
of  producers  lessened,  while  the  bees 
renniin  healtliy,  and  the  colonies 
strong.     At  the    same   time   our   indi- 
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vidual  and  collective  experience  is 
broa<leniug,  as  is  also  our  knowledge 
of  apiculture,  aud  improving  our 
methods  of  manipulation. 

Wliy  not  i)repare  a  good  display  at 
the  State  and  county  fairs,  and  make 
it  a  nucleus  about  which  congenial 
minds  may  gather  ?  Why  not  meet 
more  often  with  our  neighbors  in  their 
local  societies,  and  even  visit  them  in 
their  homes  ? 

All  labor  is  elevating   or   degrading 
in  its  efJects  in  proportion  as  it  requires 
thought  and  skill  to  guide  it.  You  maj- 
force    a   horse    to   di'aw  you,   or    you 
may  drive  a  pig  from  place   to    place  ; 
but  he  can  only  lead  a  bee  and  compel 
it  to  build  its  marvelous  combs  accord- 
ing   to    man's    convenience,    and    fill 
them  witli    the    largest  stores    of    the 
richest  sweet,  who   has  studied  the  law 
of  its  instinct,    and    has   mastered    the 
mysteries  of  the  hive.- 
I        In  bee-keeping,   as    in    everything, 
[  "  ignorance  is  the    great   sin,"  and  re- 
,  search  and    tact   have   a   most   happy 
;   reward,    while    there    is    no    greater 
pleasure  than  the  study  of  eutomologj' 
and  the  peculiar  and  fascinating  habits 
of  bees. 

There  is  a  very  active  evolution  tak- 
ing place  in  selecting  the  more  desir- 
able hive  aud  fixtures.  Amidst  the 
chaos  of  inversion,  horizontal  section, 
fixed  and  loose  frames  and  sections, 
tin,  wood  and  wire-cloth  separators, 
the  result  so  far  points  to  the  open- 
sided  one-piece  one-pound  section — 
41x4.\xlJ  inches  ;  also  to  wood  for  sep- 
:irntors,  and  some  form  of  section-case 
lilt  her  than  wide  frames.  While  amid 
the  dust  and  smoke  of  hot  discussion, 
we  still  sec  the  Langstrotli  hive,  or  a 
nindification  of  it,  still  holding  swaj'. 

ItcniH  of  Interest. 

If  a  hive-cover  leaks,  or  if  a  hive  be 
often  removed  or  opened  to  admit 
light,  the  bees  smoked  or  the  combs 
disarranged,  the  queen  removed  or  in- 
liiiduced,  or  the  purpose  of  the  bees 
rrpcatedly  thwarted,  especially  during 
■I  hi)ney-tlow,  the}'  may  become  dis- 
iiaged  and    neglect   work,  or   even 

aru\  out.  Ur.  Tinker,  of  Ohio,  at 
the  North  American  Bee-Association, 
gave  a  method  of  preventing  increase 
without  crossing  the  pm-pose  ur  will  of 
the  colony. 

Some  careful  experiments  are  being 
cniulucted  Ijy  Prof.  Cook  and  othei-s 
on  the  practical)ility'  of  planting  for 
hone}-;  on  cellar  wintering;  ventila- 
tion ;  winter  stores  ;  queen-mating, 
etc.  Mr.  Demarec,  of  Kentucky,  has 
been  experimenting  on  warming  the 
cellar  every  few  weeks,  to  a  tempera- 
ture which  permits  the  bees  to  break 
cluster  for  a  few  hours. 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Union  has  been 
doing  efficient  work    in    defending  the 


interests  of  apiculture,  and  shoidd  re- 
ceive the  support  of  bee-keepers. 

At  the  Nortli  American  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Society,  last  fall,  new  instruments 
of  organization  were  adopted  making 
it  a  representative  body.  This  society 
might  consider  the  propriety  of  ap- 
pointing delegates. 

There  is  one  more  subject  which 
should  claim  the  attention  of  this  so- 
ciety, that  is  the  apiarian  exhibit  at  the 
State  fair.  Some  years  a  few  enter- 
prising individuals  have  made  credit- 
al)le  exhibits.  In  some  States  a  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  by  State 
societies  to  co-operate  with  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  result 
has  sometimes  been  that  a  commodious 
house  was  built  for  the  exhibit.  We 
may  expect  but  an  inferior  display  un- 
less some  sj'stematic  eftbrt  is  made  to 
prepare  for  it. 


After  the  Presiilent's  address.  Miss 
Eva  Scholl  presented  an  essay  on  "The 
the  best  method  of  obtaining  straight 
comb." 

Mr.  G.  K.  Hubbard,  of  La  Grange, 
then  read  an  intei-esting  essa}'  on 
"Theoretical  Apiarists,"  which  will  be 
published  hereafter. 

Second  J^warms. 

Mr.  W.  Mason  was  assigned  this 
subject,  and  discussed  it  as  follows  : 

"  This  is  a  mooted  question,  and  I 
believe  that  races  of  bees  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  subject  of  increase. 
In  preparing  fur  the  spring  work,  one 
of  the  main  points  is,  to  get  ready  for 
the  honey  harvest.  In  our  spring 
work,  iuerease  is  one  of  the  essentials 
with  a  successful  apiarist  as  a  honey- 
producer,  and  to  be  that,  I  do  not 
favor  a  hive  with  too  large  a  brood- 
chamber,  not  larger  than  2,000  or 
-.400  cubic  inches.  In  this  I  crowd 
the  combs  so  as  to  take  an  extra  comb 
over  the  usual  manner  of  spacing,  and 
when  I  have  the  lu'ood-chamber  full 
of  bees  and  brood,  I  at  once  pi'oceed 
to  put  on  upper  stories,  either  for 
comb  or  extracted  honey,  as  one  of 
the  methods  to  jnevent  too  over- 
crowded increase  ;  keeping  the  swarm- 
ing fever  down,  either  by  extracting 
or  adding  primed  sections,  by  raising 
the  case  of  sections  directly  over  the 
brood-chamber,  putting  on  empty  ones 
in  place,  and  under  the  first  case  next 
to  the  brood-chamber. 

"  In  case  I  have  a  prime  swarm,  I 
hive  them  in  another  hive.  As  soon 
as  the  queen  has  her  work  started,  I 
remove  the  honey  cases  from  the  par- 
ent hive  to  this  liive.  After  the  par- 
ent'colony  has  reared  its  queen-cells,  I 
remove  all  but  one,  to  prevent  after- 
swarms,  putting  on  section-cases  as 
soon  as  they  show  signs  of  being 
crowded  in  the    bruod-chambers.      In 


this  manner  I  am  bothered  with 
swarms  but  little,  especially  after- 
swarms,  thereby  keeping  down  the 
swarming  fever.  As  a  rule,  I  never 
prevent  increase  of  bees,  l)ut  try  to 
avert  the  swarming  impulse  ;  for  if  we 
get  a  honey  crop  we  must  have  our 
hives  full  of  bees  ;  and  yet  with  all  of 
our  skill  aud  management,  they  will 
swarm,  and  swarm." 


A  number  of  queries  were  discussed 
at  great  length. 

The  question  which  agitated  the 
minds  of  the  members  the  most,  was 
the  following  memorial,  which  was 
ordiu'ed  to  be  sent  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  : 

Whereas,  The  exhibition  of  tlie  api- 
ary department  at  the  State  fairs  has 
been  a  hajj-liazard  aftair,  we  ask  as  a 
society  that  the  Board  recognize  Mr. 
J.  M.  Hicks  as  the  superintendent  of 
the  apiary  exhibit  at  the  fair,  and  that 
his  recommendation  of  a  person  or 
persons  for  judge  or  judges  of  said  ex- 
hibit, be  appointed." 

Furthermore  they  desire  the  amount 
of  premiums  raised  from  $99  to  .f300. 

The  following  new  officers  were 
elected  :  President,  E.  H.  Collins  ; 
Vice-Presidents,  W.  C.  Hall,  T.  S. 
Bull,    G.  B.  Wilson,    J.  M.  Hicks.  Mrs. 

F.  M.    Cooper,  W.  Mason,  AV.  Jordan, 
L.  Snyder,    J.  T.  Coii'man  ;    Secretary, 

G.  C.  Thompson  ;    and  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
C.  Robl)ins. 

The  bee-keepers  desire  recognition 
in  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  have 
instructed  J.  M.  Hicks  to  represent 
them  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board, 
which  occurs  on  Feb.  19. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 


BEE-WISDOM. 


Can  Bce§   Reason,  and   Talk  to 
Each  Other  i 


Written  for  the  Ame7-ican  Bee  Journal 
BY   I'HILIP  WE(;k. 


Those  who  liave  watched  the  sagacitj' 
of  bees,  know  that  if  only  one  bee  dis- 
covers where  honey  is  secreted,  it  will 
fill  itself  and  return  to  its  hive,  and 
very  soon  it  will  bring  an  army  of  bees 
with  it  to  carry  home  the  discovered 
treasure,  as  much  as  fifty  pounds  a 
d*)- ;  and  if  you  assail  one  in  a  lonely 
place,  the  bee  will  go  home,  report  the 
insult,  and  bring  a  company  with  their 
sharp-pointed  weapons,  to  dart  and 
avenge  the  insult  of  the  one  who  was 
assailed.  They  are  continually  on 
their  guard  to  avenge  their  (^nendes, 
man  or  beast,  who  are  thousands 
of  times  larger  than  themselves.  They 
have  sentinels  guarding  their  hives, 
which  will  ai)pear  to   the  reader,  from 
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what  I  saw  ;  their  facailty  of  reason  is 
very  large,  which  can  plainly  be  seen 
by  the  following  incident  : 

One  day  while  examining  my  hives, 
I  saw  a  spider  lodged  in  the  corner  of 
a  hive,  spinning  its  net.  One  bee  flew 
in  front  of  the  hive  to  fight  the  spider, 
but  the  spider  finally  succeeded  in 
spinning  its  web  and  trapping  the 
bee  in  it ;  and  while  the  bee  was  strug- 
gling for  liberty,  three  other  bees 
came  to  its  assistance,  and  flew  all  at 
one  time  unitedly  at  the  web,  at  least 
20  times,  to  liberate  the  entangled  bee. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  wait  for 
the  result,  as  I  liberated  the  bee  from 
the  web  myself.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  they  would  have  accomplished 
their  object,  broken  the  web, and  freed 
their  imprisoned  companion. 

Bees  are  the  most  wonderful  insects 
that  God  ever  made.  Not  one  lives  to 
be  more  than  one  ^ear  old,  except  the 
queen  ;  yet  just  look  at  their  industry 
in  laying  up  treasures  for  the  rising 
generations,  as  well  as  for  themselves, 
coming  home  doublj-  loaded  when  the 
flowers  bloom,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,, 
and  often  by  moonlight ;  what  in- 
genuity is  exhibited  in  sipping  honey 
from  flowers,  anil  in  manufacturing 
wax  to  build  their  store-house  to  store 
their  rich  .treasures  ;  in  making  cells, 
which  they  so  wonderfully  construct ; 
while  in  others,  tlie  queen  will  deposit 
her  eggs,  and  still  others  are  used  to 
store  pollen  to  feed  the  rising  genera- 
tion ;  in  building  queen  and  drone  cells 
at  the  proper  time ;  in  hindering 
queens  from  killing  each  other,  when 
it  is  not  best  ;  in  getting  rid  of  drones 
when  not  wanted  ;  and  what  a  grand 
sight  it  is  to  see  them  swarm  ! 

How  wonderfully  and  skillfully  God 
has  made  the  little  bees  to  gather  such 
luxuries  for  man. 

Cheviot,  N.  Y. 


PASSAGE-"WAYS. 


^Vinter   Passagc.Ways  Tiiruiigii 
the  CoiiibH  are  Unnecessary. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


Not  long  ago  a  neighbor  bee-keeper 
called,  asking  if  he  might  see  how  I 
made  passage-ways  for  the  bees 
through  the  combs,  so  that  the  bSes 
miglit  not  be  caught  by  each  cold  snap 
during  the  winter,  on  the  outside  of 
the  combs,  away  from  the  cluster,  as 
the  bees  were  contracted  in  the  cluster 
so  as  to  keep  up  the  warmth  necessary 
for  the  colony  to  pass  through  each 
cold  spell. 

I  told  him  that  I  never,  of  late  years, 
made  such  passage-ways,  for  I  did  not 
think  them  at  all  necessary.    As  it  may 


seem  to  some  that  I  was  just  a  little 
"  ofl'the  ti'ack  "  in  so  replying,  I  will 
give  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  I  think 
as  I  do,  as  well  as  some  of  my  obser- 
vations along  this  line. 

As  fall  approaches,  if  we  examine  a 
colony  of  bees,  we  will  find  that  the 
activity  manifested  during  spring  and 
summer  in  the  interior  of  the  hive,  be- 
comes less  and  less,  so  that  by  the 
middle  of  October,  in  this  latitude,  all 
brood-rearing  has  ceased,  and  the  bees 
have  become  partially  dormant ;  still, 
so  far,  they  have  not  packed  them- 
selves away  in  a  snug  cluster,  or  com- 
pact shape  for  winter. 

Every  opportunity  given  by  a  ^varm 
day  is  improved  to  void  the  feces,  so 
that  the  bees  may  be  prepared  for  a 
long  cold  spell,  when  such  occurs.  As 
the  weather  grows  colder,  and  the  bees 
contract  their  clustei',  many  packing 
themselves  away  in  the  cells  until  the 
smallest  possible  space  is  occupied  bj' 
tjhem,  and  thus  the  requisite  warmth 
is  secured  to  keep  them  alive,  when 
the  mercury  sinks  below  zero. 

All  are  well  aware  that  in  this  con- 
traction of  the  bees  (at  certain  times), 
many  of  them  are  left  singly  or  in 
little  clusters  of  from  five  to  ten,  which 
do  not  recede  with  the  main  cluster, 
and  thus  are  chilled  where  they  are, 
and  if  the  weather  becomes  cold 
enough,  they  are  frozen,  thus  losing  to 
the  cluster  that  number  of  bees.  Some 
claim  that  this  loss  is  going  on  all 
winter  after  each  warm  spell  occurred, 
where  large  frames  are  used,  and  saj' 
a  reason  why  bees  seemingly  win- 
tered so  much  better  in  box-hives  years 
ago,  was  because  with  box-hives,  cross- 
sticks  were  used  in  the  center  of  the 
hives,  which  caused  holes  or  passage- 
waj's  through  the  combs  in  the  centre  of 
each,  while  with  a  large  movabh'-frame 
no  cross-sticks  could  be  used,  as  was 
the  case  with  box-hives,  and  hence  no 
holes  were  left  as  there  were  in  those 
days  ;  thus  compelling  the  bees  to  pass 
over  and  around  the  combs  of  cold 
honey  to  keep  pace  with  the  receding 
cluster,  instead  of  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  combs  to  the  next  range, 
which  was  more  nearly  filled  with  bees. 
In  thus  passing  around  after  each 
warm  spell,  many  bees  become  stifi"ened 
and  are  cauglit  by  the  cold,  wliich 
might  have  been  saved  if  holes  were 
provided  in  the  centre  of  the  combs  for 
them  to  pass  through.  This  evidentlj' 
was  the  argunu'ntused  years  ago, when 
the  T.angstroth  frame  and  others  were 
provitled  with  a  shaving  bent  to  form 
a  circle  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter, 
whicli  was  suspended  from  the  top-bar 
hj'  means  of  a  little  strip  of  tin,  sup- 
posing tliat  this  would  efl'ectually 
secure  a  passage-way  for  the  bees. 
However,  but  a  short  time  elapsed  be- 
fore it  became  apparent    that  during  a 


good  yield  of  honey  this  shaving  would 
be  filled  with  comb  and  honey,  thus 
making  the  combs  as  they  were  before, 
as  far  as  passage-ways  were  concerned, 
while  the  combs  were  much  damaged 
by  the  plan,  to  «hat  thej-  would  have 
been  had  they  been  built  whole. 

However,  I  used  to  be  one  who  con- 
sidered these  holes  necessary,  and 
after  failing  with  the  shaving,  I  next 
practiced  cutting  holes  through  the 
combs,  each  fall,  which  would  be  filled 
up  the  following  summer,  so  that  when 
winter  approached,  the  process  had  to 
be  repeated. 

This  taking  out  all  of  the  combs  each 
fall  was  quite  a  job,  and  when  some 
one  suggested  that  a  hole  might  be 
bored  through  one  side  of  the  hive, and 
a  square  stick  made  sharp  at  the  end, 
slowly  wormed  through  the  combs  to 
the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  make  a  hole 
through  each  without  danger  of  killing 
any  bees,  I  was  not  long  in  adopting 
that  process. 

If  holes  were  to  be  made  through 
the  combs,  the  above  is  the  best  plan  I 
know  of  ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent 
to  me  that  Ahe  reason  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  bees  was  not 
the  real  trouble,  for  while  making 
holes  one  fall,  I  found  little  clusters  of 
chilled  bees  betwepn  the  combs  just 
outside  of  the  cluster,  and  also  in  the 
sections  of  a  hive,  which  happened  to 
be  left  on  after  the  rest  had  been  taken 
ott';  these  same  chilled  bees  being  on 
the  combs  right  above  the  entrance  to 
the  sections,  and  only  a  little  way  ofl', 
and  in  a  direct  line  with  the  cluster 
below. 

Later  on  I  found  the  bees  would 
stay  and  die  within  I  of  an  inch  of  the 
holes  which  I  had  made,  when  it  would 
appear  that  tliej'  could  have  passed 
through  these  passages  ju^  as  well  as 
not.  This  opened  my  eyes,  and  upon 
carefully  noting  the  facts  which  came 
under  my  observation,  I  discovered 
that  when  the  weather  was  cool, cloudy 
aiul  rainy  for  several  weeks  before  it 
was  severely  cold,  so  that  the  bees  had 
no  chance  to  tly,  this  loss  was  appar- 
ently much  greater  than  when  a  clear, 
warm  day  occurred  so  that  the  bees 
had  a  good  fliglit  immediately  before  a 
severe  cold  spell. 

By  the  number  of  bees  that  were 
found  on  boards  and  such  places,  dull 
and  quite  stupid  after  such  a  fine  day,- 
I  concluded  that  these  were  the  ver)- 
same  bees  that  would  have  died  by  not 
following  the  cluster,  had  not  a  warm 
day  occurred  for  them  to  leave  the 
hive  to  die  ;  hence  I  say  that  the  loss 
was  apparently  greater  when  no  such 
day  occurred,  for  the  bees  that  were 
found  out  around  on  the  boards  and 
grass  after  a  warm  daj',  represented 
the  same  bees  which  gave  me  so  much 
uneasiness  upon    finding  them  dead  in 
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little  flusters  away  from  the  miiin 
cluster,  when  the}'  were  compelled  bj 
pold  weather  to  die  in  the  hive  ;  so 
really  there  was  no  difference. 

After  bees  once  get  thoroughlj'  clus- 
tered, I  do  not  see  this  loss  occurring 
after  each  warm  spell,  as  some  claim 
that  it  does,  as  spoken  of  above  ;  nor 
but  little  after  a  warm  fall  like  the 
past  has  been,  when  the  bees  have  an 
o|)portunity  to  tly  ever}'  little  while. 

After  being  fully  settled  for  winter, 
and  this  loss  of  bees  that  are  without 
sullieient  vitality  to  stand  the  first  cold 
spells,  has  passed  awa\%  a  colony  will 
lose  but  few  bees  during  the  rest  of 
the  winter,  if  there  is  no  other  dis- 
lurl)ing  causes,  except  warm  and  cold 
spells  alternating,  as  is  attested  to  by 
our  finding  scarcely  a  handful  of  dead 
bees  on  the  bottom-board  after  a  long 
period  of  such  weather. 

From  the  above  I^  decide  that  holes 
through  the  combs  are  unnecessary, 
and  that  no  provision  need  be  made 
other  than  exists  in  all  well-regulated 
movable-frame  hives. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


FACING  HIVES. 


Ilow  to   HIac-e  the  IIive§  Aviien 
Taken  from  Cellar§. 


Written  /or  tlic  A  tncrican  Bee  Journal 
BY    FRANK    COVERDALE. 


In  which  direction  should  bee-hives 
lit?  is  a    question    of   great   impor- 
!ce.     It  is  also   one    verj'   little    dis- 
ced by  our  ablest  apicultural  writers, 
'Ugh  we  have   been    advised   to   set 
out  wind-breaks,  or  build  a  high  fence, 
and  behind  all  this   have   the    location 
facing  in    a   southerly  direction,    thus 
making  a   warm,    cosy   place  for   the 
bees  in  early   spring,  and    a   very   hot 
place    in   the    summer.      This,  in  mv 
iiking,  is  very  objectionable,  as  here 
liable  to    occur   great   mortality   in 
early  spring,    and    an    abundance    of 
swarming   right   in   the   midst   of  the 
white  clover   harvest,  and    before  they 
are  really   strcjng   enough   to    swarm  ; 
where,  if  the  hives  had    been  fronting 
northerly,  with  scattering  shade    trees 
(not  high    trees),  so   as   to   shade    the 
hives  a  part   of   the    time,  the   trouble 
might  not  have  occurred. 

I  would  not  advise  having  shade 
trees  very  thick.  It  is  from  personal 
experience  that  I  write.  I  have  been 
experimenting  in  this  direction  for 
about  ten  years,  and  I  think  that  I 
have  come  to  a  conclusion  that  is  satis- 
factory to  me.  I  cannot  control  my 
bees  in  a  hot  or  sultry,  close  place,  for 
they  will  hang  out  on  the  fronts  of  the 
iiivcs,  and  at  a  loss  of  hone}-,  or  at  my 
expense.     The  better  the   honey-flow, 


the  warmer  is  the  inside  of  the  hive, 
so  it  would  be  well  for  us,  even  in  this 
latitude,  not  to  choose  too  hot  a  place 
for  the  hives.  If  1  should  have  anj- 
slope  at  all,  it  would  he  in  any  direc- 
tion except  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  early  spring  is 
very  trying,  and  at  this  time  of  the 
year  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  save 
the  old  bees,  for  if  wo  accomplish  this, 
other  things  being  favorable,  we  will 
have  plenty  of  brood,  and  plenty  of 
bees  to  gather  the  clover  hone}-.  For 
hours  in  the  spring  of  1888  I  watched, 
with  much  interest,  tlie  little  bees  fly 
from  the  cosy  and  well-protected  api- 
ary, on  which  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  rested,  causing  the  bees  to  take 
wing  in  great  numbers.  Over  the  wil- 
lows the}-  flew,  with  the  temperature 
at  453,  though  there  were  clouds  at 
times,  and  chilly  northern  breezes.  If 
my  bees  had  been  on  the  north  side  of 
the  willows,  they  would  not  have  been 
out,  taking  the  chances.  • 

I  had  one  row  of  hives  fronting 
north,  and  where  the  cool  breezes 
could  strike  the  entrance  ;  these  bees 
did  not  dwindle  to  any  extent,  while 
those  in  the  sun,  and  facing  south, 
though  protected  from  the  wind, 
dwindled  down  on  tlie  average  of  one- 
third  of  the  bees.  Thus  it  may  be 
seen  that  if  the  white  clover  had 
yielded  a  surplus,  I  would  have  been 
the  loser  of  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
honey.  In  short,  I  think  quite  posi- 
tively, that  it  is  not  best  to  carry  bees 
from  any  repository,  and  front  their 
hives  to  the  south,  in  a  sunny  and  close 
yard. 

Welton,  Iowa. 


ILLINOIS. 


Report  of  tlie  Northern  Illinois 
Bee-Keepers'  Convention. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   D.    A.    FULLKR. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North- 
western Illinois  and  Southwestern 
Wisconsin  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
was  called  to  order  in  the  county  Court 
Room  at  Rockford.  Ills.,  on  Jan.  1.5, 
1889,  by  President  L.  Highbarger.  The 
reports  of  the  members  showed  20  bee- 
keepers present,  and  their  crop  of 
honey  for  last  season  was  9,280  pounds 
of  comb  honey,  and  10,080  pounds  of 
extracted  honey.  All  of  the  members 
thought  that  their  bees  were  winter- 
ing well,  with  plenty  of  stores,  but  that 
the  past  season  had  not  produced 
nearly  half  a  crop  of  surplus  honey. 

The  resolutions  laid  over  from  the 
last  meeting  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Association  to  "Northern  Illinois," 
and  the  time  for  the    annual    meeting 


to  the  third  Tuesday  in  December,  were 
adopted. 

A  Pvciiiiar  <tuo«Mi. 

Mr.  R.  Gammon  asked  :  Can  a  queen 
that  produces  all  three-banded  work- 
ers be  a  hybrid  ?  He  then  stated  that 
he  bought  a  (pieen,  and  all  of  her 
worker-bees  were  straight  thrcc-band- 
ed  Italians  ;  but  all  the  queens  he 
reared  from  her  were  dark,  and  their 
bees  were  hybrids. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  thought  that  there 
might  be  a  taint  of  impurity  in  the 
old  queen  ;  or  might  it  not  be  that  all 
the  seven  young  queens  mismated  ? 

Mr.  Gammon  thought  that  it  was 
impossible  for  all  the  young  queens  to 
have  mismated,  as  all  his  other  queens 
were  pm-ely  mated. 

The  Chapman  Honey-Plant. 

Is  the  Chapman  honey  valuable 
enough  to  occupy  tillable  ground  ? 

Dr.  Miller  said  that  for  a  honey- 
plant  to  be  worth  anything,  it  must  be 
able  to  take  care  of  itself  ;  that  he  had 
one-eighth  of  an  acre,  and  the  first 
year  he  cared  for  it  well,  when  it 
grew  and  did  nicely  ;  but  the  young 
plants  winter-killed  badly.  There  were 
a  great  many  bees  on  the  blossoms, 
but  did  not  work  as  they  do  on  white 
clover,  but  would  lie  on  the  blossoms 
and  act  stupid.  While  they  were  gath- 
ering from  white  clover  they  went 
from  one  blossom  to  another  very 
lively. 

President  Highbarger  said  that  all 
of  his  Chapman  honey-plants  winter- 
killed, except  a  few  plants  under  a 
snow-drift.  These  blossomed,  and 
the  bees  worked  on  them  well,  but  he 
also  noticed  the  slow,  stupid  action  of 
the  bees  on  the  blossoms,  and  also 
stated  that  some  worm  cut  the  blos- 
soms oft'  badly.  He  did  not  think  that 
he  could  mak(!  it  pay  to  raise  it  es- 
pecially for  honey. 

Mr.  E.  Whittlesey  said  that  his  bees 
worked  well  on  it,  but   some   worm  or 
insect  worked  in   the    stalk,  killing   it 
badly. 
Prevention  of  Second  Swarms. 

Mr.  Gammon  said  that  his  plan  of 
preventing  second  swarms,  was  to  cut 
out  the  (lueen-cells.  It  worked  suc- 
cessfully with  him.  He  kept  about  30 
colonies. 

Mr.  Lee  said  that  was  his  plan,  and 
it  was  successful.  He  had  200  colonies. 

Dr.  Miller  asked  how  many  had  tried 
moving  the  old  colony  entirely  away, 
putting  the  new  one  in  its  place.  He 
did  that  way,  and  succeeded  well. 

Mr.  Storilock  iisi;d  the  Heddon  plan, 
and  liked  it,  as  it  was  a  success. 

Mr.  Herrick  had  tried  moving  the 
old  colony  away,  and  lost  one.  He 
did  not  try  it  again. 
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How  manj'  clip  their  queens'  Avings  ? 
Seven  said  that  they  practiced  it.  ISIrs. 
Woodard  said  that  bj-  clipping-  the 
queens'  wings  she  could  hive  her  own 
bees,  and  take  care  of   them  herself. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until 
Wednesday  morning. 

SECOI«»  DAY. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session 
was  called  to  order  at  9:45  o'clock, 
with  President  Highbarger  in  the  chair. 

When  should  the  bees  be  placed 
in  the  cellar  for  winter^''  The  fact 
was  developed  that  the  members  had 
placed  their  bees  in  the  cellar  from 
Oct.  25  until  Christmas.  Some  of  the 
members  thought  that  their  bees  win- 
tered better  when  placed  in  the  cellar 
earlier,  and  disturbed  them  less. 

UnfiuiiiiUea  Sections. 

How  do  you  prevent  having  a  large 
number  of  vuifinished  sections  in  the 
fall? 

Dr.  Miller  takes  the  unfinished  sec- 
tions from  the  weaker,  and  places 
them  on  the  stronger  colonies. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  takes  away  the  com- 
pleted sections,  places  the  unfinished 
ones  in  one  row,  and  fills  the  empty 
space  of  the  super  with  pieces  of  board 
cut  to  fit  it. 

Dr.  Miller  also  said  that  he  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  tier  up  too  high, 
as  the  bees  would  commence  in  all  of 
them  ;  but  if  doubtfnl  as  to  their  need- 
ing more  room,  he  would  place  the 
last  super  on  top,  instead  of  under  the 
others. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  resulted  as  follows  :  Leroy 
Highbarger,  of  Leaf  River,  President ; 
A.  J.  Sweezey,  of  Guilford,  Vice-Presi- 
ident ;  O.  J.  Cummings,  of  Guilford, 
Treasurer ;  and  D.  A.  Fuller,  of  Cherry 
Valley,  Secretary.  The  convention  re- 
turned a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Super- 
visor of  Winnebago  county,  for  the 
free  use  of  the  Court  Room. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  on  May  21,  1889,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  H.  W.  Lee,  of  Pecatonica, 
Ills.  ;  on  Aug.  20,  1889,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Russel  Marsh,  of  Guilford, 
Ills.  ;  and  the  annual  at  Rockford, 
Ills.,  on  Dec.  16  and  17,  1889. 

On  motion,  annual  dues  of  the  mem- 
bers was  made  2.3  cents  per  year. 
The  convention  then  adjourned. 
D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec. 


COXVEKTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  oj  Meeting. 

May  1,  2.— Texas  State,  at  Greenville,  Tex. 

li.  A.  Wilson,  Sec,  McKinney,  Tex. 

May  4.— Susquehanna  County,  at  Montrose,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Beeley,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

>Iav  21.— Northern  Illinois,  at  Pecatonica.  Ul. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley.  Ills. 

B^*  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— BD. 


ISees  Yl'interins  Spleii<li«lly.— L. 

D.  Cheasbro,  Conway,  Iowa,  on  Feb.  2, 1889, 

writes  : 

Bees  are  wuitering  the  best  I  ever  sav? 
them.  Last  spring  I  had  B  colonies,  in- 
creased them  to  2i,  and  obtained  BOO  pounds 
of  first  class  comb  honey  in  one-pound  sec- 
tions. I  sold  it  liere  at  15  cents  per  pound. 
We  had  no  honey-flow  until  September. 
White  clover  and  basswood  was  a  failure. 
My  bees  are  all  taking  a  ffijiht  to-day.  I  ex- 
amined all  of  them,  and  1  find  more  honey 
in  the  hives  to-day  than  I  ever  saw  before  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  It  has  been  so  warm 
this  winter  that  I  have  not  put  them  into 
the  cave,  but  left  them  on  the  summer 
stands. 


sittina!-room  of  my  house,  where  the  fire 
never  goes  out  in  the  winter-time.  The  cel- 
lar is  16x34  feet,  outside  measure,  and  7 
feet  deep  in  the  clear,  ventilated  by  a  7-inch 
thimble  in  the  stove-flue,  which  commences 
on  the  cellar  bottom.  The  cellar  is  very 
dry.  A  room  is  partitioned  off  large  enough 
to  hold  the  bees,  and  a  sond  thermometer  is 
hung  up  against  the  partition 'Which  regis- 
ters as  low  as  32°  tor  several  days  at  a  time, 
thouiih  vegetables  do  not  freeze.  My  bees 
are  the  most  quiet  at  between  33°  and  40=.  I 
had  mv  48  colonies  all  prepared  to  put  into 
thecellar'last  fall,  when  ray  wife  was  taken 
sick,  and  so  very  nervous  that  we  liad  to 
walk  on  tiptoe,  and  talk  in  a  whisper.  She 
lias  been  sick  nearly  t"n  weeks,  but  is  a 
little  better  now  ;  consequently  the  bees  are 
on  the  summer  stands  not  very  well  pro- 
tected, and  1  fear  that  some  of  them  have 
not  enough  stores  for  out-door  wintering.  1 
label  every  package  of  honey,  and  sell  it  in 
tlie  home  "market. 


Sen«l  Us  tlie  I>'»incs  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Jouhnai.,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 


Proper  ^Virttliol  Hives.— G.  Kelly, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  on  Feb.  1,  1889,  writes  : 

1.  What  is  the  proper  width  for  a  hive  to 
contain  8  brood  frames  ?  2.  Is  i?^  of  an 
inch  enough  space  between  the  bottom  of 
the  frames  and  bottom-boards  ? 

[1.  A  hive  to  contain  8  brood-frames 
sliould  be  13  inches  wide,  inside.  3.  The 
space  at  the  bottom  of  the  frames  should  be 
not  less  than  one-half  inch.— Ed.] 


ProtluciiiK  Coml>  Honey.— D.  W. 

Dougherty,  Springwater,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  21, 

1889,  says  : 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  editor  of 
the  Bee  Journal  for  the  cause  of  bee- 
keeping. We  cannot  work  successfully 
without  the  press,  one  of  whose  most  hon- 
orable members  is  the  Ajiekican  Bee 
Journal.  The  season  of  1888  in  this  part 
of  the  country  was  a  poor  one,  owing  mostly 
to  dry  weather.  I  had  a  small  increase,  and 
but  little  honey  from  my  apiary,  i  work 
entirely  for  comb  honey,  the  tiering-up 
method  being  practiced. 


Uees  are  Qiilef — Mild  Winter. — 

E.  W.  Councilman,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan. 
29,  1889,  writes : 

I  have  76  colonies  of  bees  in  the  cellar, 
seemingly  in  good  oimdition,  but,  like  all 
the  rest,  last  fall  my  bees  did  not  do  well, 
as  I  got  only  1,000  pounds  of  surplus  honey 
from  the  whole  business,  and  not  enough 
increase  to  make  up  for  previous  spring 
losses.  The  winter  has  been  very  mild,  and 
bees  have  seemed  remarkably  quiet  in  their 
winter  quarters,  and  thus  far  but  two  quarts 
of  dead  bees  have  been  swept  up  from  the 
cellar-bottom,  seemingly  but  a  tithing  of 
previous  yeais,  up  to  this  date  ;  so  by  this  I 
think  that  the  prospect  is  excellent  for  colo- 
nies to  come  through  the  winter  in  a  strong 
condition. 


A  Oellglitfiil  Cliniale.— Mr.  John 
Boerstler,  Vashon,  Wash.  Ter.,  on  Jan.  38, 
1889,  says  : 

We  have  had  spring  weather  all  this  win- 
ter, and  not  any  snow  or  ice.  We  have  been 
plowing  all  along  from  Christmas  up  to  this 
time,  and  are  making  garden  right  along. 
This  is  the  best  climate  that  I  ever  saw— it 
is  nearly  like  California.  Peaches  are  al- 
ready budding,  and  flowers  are  in  bloom  all 
winter.  I  am  looking  for  1,000  emigrants 
from  the  East  in  the  spring.  I  cannot  see 
how  they  can  help  coming  out  West,  with 
the  climate  we  have  here.  Bees  are  all  right 
yet.  They  are  flying  every  few  days,  and 
the  prospects  are  good  for  fruit  this  year. 


i^iiccesstiil  Cellai-  Wiutei-ins-.- 

A.  J.  Duncan,  Ilartford,  Iowa,  on  Feb.  1, 

18S9,  writes : 

The  past  two  years  have  been  the  poorest 
for  honey  that  I  have  experienced  since  I 
liave  been  keeping  bees.  Last  year  I  took 
30  pounds  of  honey  per  colony,  spring  count, 
some  of  it  being  comb  honey,  but  mostly 
extracted.  In  1887  I  took  35  pounds  per  col- 
ony, but  in  ISSO  i  took  150  pounds  per  col- 
ony, spring  count,  but  I  had  full  combs 
below  and  above  to  hive  the  swarms  on.  I 
never  extract  from  the  homestead.  I  have 
wintered  my  bees  very  successfully  for  tlie 
last  several  winters  in  a  cellar  under  the 


^Yild  Bees.— O.  C.  Becker,  East  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.,  on  Feb.  4, 1889,  writes  : 

During  July  and  August,  I  take  my  sum- 
mer vacation  on  the  Shore  of  Lake  Huron, 
where  there  are  wild  bees.  I  have  caught 
them,  and  put  them  into  a  box  with  honey, 
when  they  would  fill  tliemseltes,  leave,  and 
not  return.  Does  any  one  know  of  anything 
that  they  (the  bees)  will  work  on,  when 
there  are  flowers  in  bloom  ?  I  concluded 
that  nothing  cnuld  be  done  in  finding  bee- 
trees  until  after  the  frosts  came. 


Mee-Cellars- ]\ew  System.- R.  S. 

Becktell,  Three  Oaks,  Micli.,  on  Feb.  4,  1889, 

writes : 

The  season  of  1888  was  the  poorest  that  I 
have  seen  here  in  mv  17  years'  experience 
with  bees.  1  generally  g.'t  20  to  100  pounds 
of  comb  honey  per  colony,  but  last  season  I 
got  nothing  from  200  colonies.  The  most  of 
the  colonies  obtained  enough  honey  for 
winter,  but  I  will  have  to  feed  some  in 
April.    I  have  175  colonies  of  bees  in  the 
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cellar  under  my  house  ;  it  i3  12x30  feet.  I 
have  kept  it  at  45°  to  50°,  except  once  when 
It  was  52°.  Tlie  temperature  keeps  risinK 
when  there  is  but  little  ver\tilation  to  the 
cellar.  Why  isthis  ?  I  think  that  it  is  only 
natural  that  tlie  bees  would  gradually  raise 
the  temperature,  especially  after  breedina 
begins,  and  the  thermometer  outside  indi- 
cates only  20°  to  45°. 

Dr.  Tinker's  new  method  o(  working  bees 
for  comb  honey,  described  on  page  25,  I 
think  will  not  work.  The  bees  will  only 
average  40  pounds  of  honey  per  colony,  and 
his  second  brood-chamber  will  hold  that 
amount,  which  would  have  to  be  extracted  ; 
and  his  half-Blled  brood-frames  would  be 
filled  too  much  with  brood-comb,  etc. 


IVo  ^iui-pIiiM  Ilouey  for  S  Years. 

—Rev.  John  Hunt,  Plain  City,  O.,  on  Jan. 
29,  1889,  writes  as  follows  : 

My  account  of  the  bee-business  in  this  re- 
gion is  not  encouraging  ;  for  the  last  two 
years  it  has  been  a  failure.  During  that 
time  I  have  received  no  surplus  honey,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  teed  with  sugar  syrup. 
I  had  17  colonies  in  the  fall,  but  not  any  of 
them  being  strong,  1  reduced  them  to  9  by 
uniting.  I  am  hoping  in  this  way  to  have  a 
better  chance  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter.  Thus  far  they  appear  to  be  doing 
well.  This  winter  has  been  mild  and  open, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  favorable  for  the  bees. 
My  neighbor  bee-keepers  are  not  doing 
niucli  better  than  myself.  We  hope  that  the 
next  season  will  witness  a  revival  of  the 
white  clover,  which  has  been  killed  out  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather  in  time  past,  or 
some  other  cause.  1  rejoice  that  there  is 
sulllcient  enterprise  to  maintain  a  weekly 
bee-paper  in  the  interest  of  apiculture. 


Ilee»«  <tiiiet  in  <lie  Cellar.— C.  G. 

Ridout,  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  on  Jan.  24,  says: 

I  began  in  the  spring  of  1888  with  5  fair 
colonies,  increased  them  to  12,  and  obtained 
500  pounds  of  light  comb  honey,  nearly  all 
clover  and  linden.  The  12  colonies  this  fall 
which  I  put  into  the  cellar,  were  all  strong, 
and  had  plenty  of  stores,  more  than  they 
f  needed,  I  think  :  but  I  would  rather  they 
'  would  have  too  much  than  not  enough, 
which  is  frequently  the  case  with  many. 

1  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  viz  :  The 
winter  in  this  section  has  been  unusually 
warm,  and  my  bees  were  put  into  the  cellar 
early  last  fall.  So  long  as  they  remain 
quiet  is  it  best  to  leave  them  undisturbed  in 
tlie  cellar,  or  should  they  be  given  a  flight  ? 

[Do  not  disturb  them  unless  they  become 
restless.— Ed.] 


I'V-ediii;;'    Itee.s    in    Winter.— Geo. 
W.  Ogden,  De  Kalb,  Mo.,  Jan.  29,  writes  : 

The  last  year  has  been  a  hard  one,  but  we 
must  try  again.  1  shall,  at  least.  1  have 
20  colonies  flying  to-day.  They  are  on  the 
summer  stands.  1  fried  the  cellar  last  win- 
ter, and  1  cannot  say  that  I  prefer  it.  1 
think  that  if  bees  have  plenty  of  honey  or 
syrup,  they  will  be  all  right  in  this  State. 
At  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  bees  in  this 
(  county  will  starve.  1  have  fed  lots  of  bees 
during  the  last  20  days,  for  my  neighbors. 
They  all  have  the  Langstroth  hives.  1  turn 
the  syrup  into  the  empty  combs,  from  5  to  10 
pounds  to  the  colony,  in  a  few  minutes.  I 
have  kept  bees  tor  25  years,  and  have  not 
lost  any  money  by  it  yet.  but  1887  and  1888 
were  poor  seasons  with  me.  1  got  150  pounds 
of  honey  last  year,  and  2  swarms,  and  lost 
10  colonies  by  starvation  in  August.  I  put 
27  colonies  out  of  the  cellar  last  March. 
1  he  beekeepers  are  going  to  organize  on 
Feb.  2,  at  Agency,  in  this  county. 
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AL,FREI>   II.  NEWSIA."*, 

BDSINESS  MANAGER. 


It  You  Uve  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Caive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I»r.  Ifliller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Ameuican  Bee  Jotrn- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1..50. 

If  yon  l.iOse  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

I^eiv  iiinltscribei-s  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  18S8  and  1889  for  $1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Uoxes — to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4!<x43^  and  534x5^. 
Price,  Sl.OO  per  100,  or  $8.50  per  1,000. 

I*reser»-e  Your  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BIJ^MER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Jouknai., 

Please  write  Avwrican  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  220 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  s  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  »  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  forgetting  nciv 
subscribers  lo  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  SI. 00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

Apiary  lt«'sister.— All  who  intend  to 

be  sjstematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiary, 

should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 

begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages)  $1  00 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages)  ....    1  35 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  150 


lletl  I.,al»elN  for  Pails.— We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 
for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 
honey.  Price,  $1  for  a  hundred,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 
on  them.  Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 
each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 
address  on  less  than  100.  Larger  quantities 
according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels tl..-)0     $2.00  $2.25 

500  Labels 2  00       li.OO       .^..^O 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

«"  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

Alfalfa  Clover.— For  cultivation  of 

this  honey-plant,  see  page  245,  of  1888.— 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb.,  22c. ;  per  peck,  $3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  f.5.50  ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  SIO.OO. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Always  Mention  your  Post-Office, 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 

Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  35  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author'.* 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 

Pure  Plienol  tor  Fonl  Brood. — 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

Yucca  Brnslies,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  .50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 

WeM'ill  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  $2.00.  It  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  their  meaning. 

Sinimins'  mon-J^Marmiiij;;  Sys- 
tem, and  the  Ameuican  Bee  Jouknai. 
for  one  year,  for  SI. 25.  The  subscription 
to  the  Bee  Journal  may  begin  anew  at 
any  time. 

We  Supply  Chapman  Honey-Plant 
SKKI>  at  the  following  prices :  One 
ounce,  40  cents  ;  4  ounces,  SI ;  }4  pound, 
S1.75  ;  1  pound,  SS.  One  pound  of  seed  is 
sufficient  for  half  an  acre,  if  properly 
thinned  out  and  re-set. 

Wood  Knoiis'I'-- Andrews  &  Lock- 
hart,  of  Patten's  Mills,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  13, 
1888,  wrote  as  follows  concerning  their  use 
of  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal : 

We  got  more  orders  from  our  advertise- 
nieiit  in  the  AMi:i:ir  ax  Bee  Journal  than 
from  all  the  other  bee-papers  put  together. 


THE^    JEMERICMEf    BE®    JO^RKffit 


tVe  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  yeiir,  witli  any  of  the  foUowiug  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  l^ASX 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  0/  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00. . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  DO 1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine 1  50 140 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75 1  65 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00. . . .  1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...  1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 6  00 

and  Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25. . . .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)...  2  00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth). .  .3  00 2  00 

Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. . . .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50 130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..  1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 150....  1 .30 

Weekly  Inter-Oeean 2  00 1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  of  National  Society . .  1  50 . . . .  1  25 

l>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Catalogues  for  1889  are  on  our  desk 
from— 

Wm.  W.  Gary  &  Co.,  Coleraine,  Mass.— 36 
pages— Italian  Bees  and  Apiarian  Supplies. 

F.  A.  Snell,  Milledgeville,  Ills.— 16  pages 
—Apiarian  Supplies,  Italian  Bees,  etc. 

Frank  A.  Eaton,  Bluffton,  0.— 16  pages- 
Italian  Bees  and  Queens,  and  High  Class 
White  Fowls. 

Jno.  Nebel  &  Son,  High  Hill,  Mo.— 8 
pages— Italian  Bees,  Queens  and  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Supplies. 

Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown,  Augusta,  Ga.— 4 
pages— Italian  Queens  and  Bees,  and  Api- 
arian Supplies. 

Andrews  &  Lockhart,  Patten's  Mills,  N. 
Y.—H  pages— Carniolan  Bees  and  Queens. 

Jos.  E.  Shaver,  Friedens,  Va.— 24  pages— 
Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

Childs  &  Jones,  Utica,  N.  T.— .53  pages- 
Cheese  Factory,  Creamery  and  Dairy  Ap- 
paratus and  Supplies. 


Core's    farm     Accountant   is   a 

pocket-book  of  64  pages  published  by 
Arthur  S.  Core,  170  Front  St.,  New  York.  It 
is  intended  for  keeping  a  correct  data  of  the 
entire  farm,  the  product  of  each  crop  as 
well  as  the  animals.  There  are  also  valu- 
able hints  on  farm  labor,  poultry,  foods  for 
milk  and  fat  producing,  butter,  pasturing 
and  soiling,  light  and  heavy  soils,  apple, 
peach  and  berry  culture,  substances  taken 
from  the  soil,  etc. 


Honey  and  Beesvrax  JMarket. 


International   Bee-CouT-ention. 

— The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Convention  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  35  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 


8AN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.- White  comb,  10®ll)^c.;  dark,  eHOSc. 
White  extracted,  r,,ije.i  light  amber,  0M'»6c.;  dark 
amber,  4^@,d^c. 

BKB8WAX.— 18@220. 
Jan.  25.  O.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  423  Frout  8t. 

BOSTON. 
HONBY.— We  quote  :  Beet  white  clover  l-pounds, 
17®1SC.;  be8t2-lbs.,  16»17c.    Kxtracted.  8@9C.     The 
trade  is  dull. 
Jan.  19.      BLAKE  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONBY.— Best  white  I-lbs..  I6@lSc.  Supply  is  not 
large,  but  about  equal  to  the  demand.  Market  will 
be  bare  of  comb  honey  long  before  the  new  crop 
is  ready. 

BBKSWAX.— 22®23C. 

Jan.  18.  M.  H.  HUNT.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

CHICAGO. 

HONBV.— We  quote:  White  clover  1-lbs..  ISaiTc; 
2-lbB.,  14®;5e.  Good  dark  1-lbs..  13®i4c. ;  2-lbs.,  12® 
13c.  Buckwheat  l-lbs..  i.h®14c  ;  2.1b8.,  ll®llMc.— 
Extracted.  6W®hL:.-c..  depending  upon  quality  and 
style  of  package.  Market  dull  and  stock  sells  slowly. 

BBB8WAi.-22c. 
Jan.  24.  8.  T.  FISH  *  CO..  189  S.  Water  St, 

ST.  L0DI8. 

HONEY.— Choice  white  clover  comb.  13@15c.;  fair 
ll®12c.:  dark.  8®10c.  B.vtracted.  dark,  in  barrels. 
5®5M.c. :  choice.  5^i(&6c.;  in  cans,  6@7Hc.  Market  is 
quiet  but  steady. 

BEB8WAX.— 2nc.  for  tirime. 
Jan.  17.  D.  G.  TDTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.- Best  MPs.,  17®18c.  Extracted,  7®9C. 
for  best  quality,  according  to  body,  flavor  and  style 
of  package.  Trade  is  limited  to  local  consumption. 
Off  grades  of  comb  honey  are  slow  at  lower  tlgures 
than  given  above.    But  few  will  buy  dark  comb. 

BBKSWAX,— 220.  R.  A.  BURNETT, 

Jan.  17.  161  South  Water  8t. 

MILWAUKBB. 

HONEY.- We  quote  :  Fancy  white  1-lbs..  17®18c.: 
2-lbs..  1.5®l6c.  Good  dark  l-lbs.,  loolfic:  2-lb8.,  14® 
1 6c. ;  fair  l-lbs.,  I2®14c.  Extracted,  while,  in  kege 
and  ?.<i-b-irrels,  .s4®yc. :  amber  in  same.  7}^@8c.;  in 
pails  and  tin,  white,  9}^®10c.;  in  barrels  and  ^.-bar. 
rels.  dark.  o^faHc.  Market  dull.  The  very  best  sells 
slowly,  and  inferior  qualities  are  neglected  very 
much.  Damaged,  broken  and  leaky  comb  honey  not 
wanted. 

BBKSWAX.— 22®23C. 
Jan.  10.  A.  V.  BISHOP.  142  W.  Water  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONBY.- We  quote  extracted  at  H'SHc.  per  !b. 
Best  white  comb  honey,  12@16c.  Demand  slow, 
with  a  smaller  supply  than  ever  at  this  season  for 
the  past  10  years. 

BBB8 WAX.— Demand  is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  f or 
BOOd  to  choice  vellow.on  arrival. 
Jan.  9.    C.  F.  MDTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— White  1-lbs.,  16c.;  fall,  14c.;  California 
l-lbs.  iHc;  white  2-lbs.,  14c.:  extra  2-lbs.,  i3c.  Ex- 
tracted, white  California,  8c.;  amber,  7c.  Market 
dull. 

BBESWAX.— 20®22c. 
Jan.  22.  CLKM0N8,  OLOON  &  CO.,  cor  «h  AWalnnt 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Choice  l-pounds.  1.5®16c. ;  dark  l.lbs. 
12c.:  2-lbB.,  14c. :  dark,  uc.  White  extracted  in  60. 
lb.  cans.  8c.;  amber,  7c.;  in  barrels  and  kegs,  5@8c. 
Demand  good,  prices  steady,  and  stock  large. 

BBESWAJS:.- None  in  market. 
Jan.  4.  HAMBLIN  &  BBAK88,  514  Walnut  St. 

DENVER. 

HONEY.- White,  in  1-lb.  sections,  15®16c.  Ex- 
tracted, 9@inc. 

BBESWAX.-20C. 
Jan.  1.  J.  M.  CLARK  &  CO.,  1409  Fifteenth  St. 

NBW  YORK. 
HONEY.— We  quote  :  Fancy  white  1-lbs.,  14®i5c.: 
2-lb8-.  12c  Fair  white  1-lbs.,  I4®l5c.;  2.1bs.,  Id  to  lie. 
Buckwheat  l-lbs.,  l»i@llc. :  2-lbs..  9@luc.  Extrac- 
ted, white,  7i^®8c.;  dark  buckwheat.  8@6^c.  which 
is  in  good  demand.  Market  dull,  except  for  extrac- 
ted buckwheat:  for  all  other  kinds  it  is  quiet,  owing 
to  unseasonable  weather,  we  believe. 

HILDKKTH  BROS.  &  SEGBLKEN, 
Jan.  10.  28  &  30  W'.  Broadway,  near  Dnane  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Extracted,  white,  6^  cents; 

amber,  nc.    Comb,  white  1-1  bs.,  I3®14c.:  2-lba.,l3c.: 

amber,  l0@llc.    Demand  is  of  a. ioDbing  nature,  and 

arrivals  are  sm.ill. 

BEESWAX.- 1 9®  20c. 

SCHACHT,  LBMCKB  &  STBINER, 
Jan,  8.  16  &  18  Drumm  St. 


Convention  IVotices. 


C^"  There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna 
County  Bee-Keepers'  Association  at  the  Court  House 
in  Montrose,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  Mav  4,  1 889,  at  lo  a.m. 
H.  M.  Seelet,  Sec. 


tW  The  nth  annual  session  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  In  the  apiary 
of  W.  R.  Graham,  of  Greenville.  Hunt  Co.,  Tex.,  on 
May  I  and  2,  l'*8y.  .\11  bee-keepers  are  Invited.  The 
last  meeting  was  held  here  last  May,  and  was  the 
best  ever  held.  So  we  look  forward  to  a  g<»od  time 
next  May.  A  cordial  welcome  and  hospitality  will 
be  tendered  to  all  who  come.    G.  A.  Wilson,  Sec. 


Clover  Seeds.— We  are  selling  Algihe 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices :  ^8,00 
per  bushel;  $3.2.5  per  peck ;  25  cents  per  lb. 
TFTi'ite  Clover  Seed  :  SIO.OO  per  bushel;  $2.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  Melilot  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  86.00  per  bushel  ;  $1.75  per 
peck:  20  cents  per  lb. — by  express  or  freight 


giduertisjcm^ttts. 


1889.  Italian  (jueens.  1889. 

HAVIIVG  moved  8  mUea  from  NicholaaviUe,  to 
a  better  location  for  BEES  I  will  engage  in 
Queen-Kearing  more  extensively  than  formerly.  1 
have  the  very  best  ITALIANS  only.    Prices  : 

Select  Tested  Queens,  in  April.  13  ;  in  May.  f 2.50  ; 
in  June.  *2.iHi ;  .luly  to  November,  $l.5n.  Queens 
warranted  purely  mated,  $1.00  ;  6  lor  $5.00. 

B^^  Make  Money  Orders  payable  at  NicbolasTille. 
Send  for  Circular.    Address. 

LITTLE  HICKMAN,  Jessamine  Co..  Kr. 


7Dtf 


Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Yoiir  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 


SECTION  PRESS 

PRICE,     $2.00. 


FOR  putting  ti'L'ettiei  "iie-piece  sections.  Every 
section  si^uare,  and  a  smart  boy  or  girl  can  fold 
100  in  six  minutes.  Try  one  and  you  will  never  re- 
gret it.    Send  to  your  supply  dealer,  or  to 

WAKEMAN  &  CKOCKEB,  Lockport,  N.  T. 

7A26t  *^ 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal, 


MISTAKES. 

JN  the  BEE-KEEPERS'  REVIEW  for  Febru- 
-L  ary,  the  veterans  "  own  up  "  to  the  mistakes 
they  have  made,  and  point  out  those  being 
made  at  present  by  other  bee-keepers.  This 
Number  also  has  a  lonff  article  from  Byrou 
Walker,  showing  how  bees  may  be  obtained, 
in  the  sprinp.  very  cheaply,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities, from  the  South. 

Price  of  the  REVIEW,  50  cts.  a  year.    Sam- 
ples free.    Back  numbers  furnished. 

"The  Production  of  Comb  Honey" 

Is  a  neat  little  book  of  4.5  paees  ;  price,  25  cts. 
This  book,  and  the  REVIEW  for  one  year,  for 
6.5  CIS.  For  §1.00  the  REVIEW  will  be  sent 
two  years  and  the  book  thrown  in.  Stamps 
taken,  either  V.  S.  or  Canadian. 

Address,        W.  X.  HUTCHINSON, 

7Alt        613  Wood  St..  FLINT,  MICHIGAN. 
Mention  the  Amertca7i  Bee  Journal. 


CrrnC  rnrrlUntilMarclilOIilwill 
OLCUO  rnLC!  scod   Ncw  cm.    anl 

mplf  iiacltets  clioicest  Seeds  lor  Ten  cl.. 

Us..^O  vars.  Double  Asters,  35  vars,  Prize 

tWiUiama.  5fi  vars.  Spotted  Peiiiiiias.&c. 

;h  5,ic)  dOODEI^L'8  FLOWER 
fA  KM,  l»an»y  Park,  Uwlght  P.  a.  nasa. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
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SDITOR. 


Vol.  in.    Fen,  23, 18 


No.  8. 


:fXr.  Geo.  E.  Hilton  has  been  engaged 
to  edit  a  department  on  apiculture  in  the 
Michigan  Farmer,  and  he  will  make  it  in- 
teresting, too. 


Fr.  L.ederinann,  of  Fayette,  Howard 
Co.,  Mo.,  has  passed  to  "  the  beyond,"  leav- 
ing his  bees  to  the  care  of  others.  We  have 
no  further  particulars. 


If  we  See  Rig'lttly  and  mean  rightly, 
we  shall  succeed,  though  the  hand  may 
stagger  a  little  ;  but  if  we  mean  wrongly,  or 
mean  nothing,  it  does  not  matter  how  firm 
the  hand  is.—Ruskln. 


Stitcliingp  w'itli  'Wire  is  now  done 
by  machinery  upon  many  periodicals. 
Qleaniivgs  has  just  adopted  that  method,  in 
accordance  with  our  recommendation.  Mr. 
Root  says  the  machinery  gives  most  excel- 
lent satisfaction,  and  he  wonders  that  he 
did  not  adopt  it  sooner.  The  cost  is  only 
one-fourth  of  what  it  took  to  do  it  by  hand. 


A  Pliotograpli  of  Mrs.  Mahala  B. 
Chaddock  is  on  our  desk,  and  will  be  placed 
in  the  Bee  Journal  Album.  It  is  a  nice 
cabinet  picture,  but  Mrs.  C.  says  it  flatters 
her  some.  It  certainly  is  very  attractive, 
and  we  expect  it  is  quite  natural.  A  similar 
photo  accompanies  the  United  States  ex- 
hibit at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

By  the  way,  Mrs.  Chaddock  is  getting  up 
quite  a  reputation  as  a  writer.  An  article 
from  her  pen  may  be  found  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  this  month.  She  now 
writes  for  several  bee-periodicals,  and  is  in 
correspondence  with  Sir  John  Lubbock,  an 
English  lord  and  scientist. 


Oeoine— iTIexii-an  Honey  Plant. 

—Mr.  C.  II.  Sapp,  of  Ravenna,  O.,  on  Feb. 
13, 1889,  writes  as  follows : 

Dear  Editor  :— I  enclose  a  description 
(taken  from  the  seed  catalogue  of  Samuel 
Wilson.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.)  of  the  "Mexican 
Honey  Plant."  1  desire  to  know  if  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  plant,  or  know  any- 
thing of  its  merits  ?  Could  we  reasonably 
expect  it  to  fulfill  even  one-half  what  the 
description  claims  for  it  ?  Would  there  be 
danger  of  its  becoming  a  troublesome  weed 
if  introduced  ?  Any  other  information  re- 
garding it  will  be  gladly  received  through 
the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  simply  given  another 
name  to  the  "Rocky  Mountain  Bee-Plant," 
and  palmed  it  off  as  "  the  grandest  discovery 
of  the  modern  ajje."  It  has  been  cultivated 
for  bee  pasturage  for  several  years,  and  is 
well-known  to  bee-keepers,  and  yet  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  his  advertisement,  heralds  his 
"  new  and  valuable  plant "  in  these  words  : 

The  introduction  of  this  new  and  valua- 
ble plant  is  destined  to  be  a  great  blessing 
to  the  American  people,  especially  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  bees  and  bee-culture. 
No  other  plant,  tree  or  flower  now  known 
to  the  botanical  science  of  the  world  can 
equal  this  beautiful  and  magnificent  speci- 
men in  its  handsome  and  attractive  appear- 
ance and  wonderful  honey-producing  prop- 
erties. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  splendor  and  mag- 
nificent beauty  of  the  oleome  when  in  full 
bloom  and  alive  with  bees.  Each  petal  of 
the  lovely  flowers  contains  its  miniature 
drop  of  honey,  which  sparkle  like  diamonds 
in  the  morning  sun.  For  those  who  coo- 
template  keeping  bees,  either  on  a  large 
or  small  scale,  nothing  could  be  more  useful 
or  easily  grown  than  this  magnificent  plant. 

He  then  quotes  the  following  from  a  cor- 
respondent : 

No  other  plant  known  to  the  civilized 
world  can  vie  with  the  cleome  integrifolia 
in  producing  honey  as  food  for  bees.  And 
no  other  honey  is  as  clear  and  of  as  good 
quality. 

He  further  says :  "  I  have  frequently 
weighed  my  bee-stands  for  a  number  of 
mornings  and  evenings,  and  found  many  of 
them  to  increase  as  much  as  nine  pounds  of 
honey  a  day." 

Then  Mr.  Wilson  winds  up  his  advertise- 
ment with  these  deceptive  words  :  "As 
yet  the  seeds  of  this  valuable  plant  are  very 
scarce.  Our  agent,  after  traversing  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Mexico  for  nearly 
two  months,  only  procured  about  100 
pounds." 

Instead  of  being  so  scarce,  it  may  be 
found  in  all  the  catalogues  of  the 
dealers  in  bee-keepers'  supplies,  and  quoted 
at  ft  cents  a  packet,  15  cents  an  ounce,  or 
.$1.25  per  lb.— while  this  Mexican  "wonder" 
is  offered  in  small  packets  at  25  cents  each. 

The  plant  is  a  good  one,  but  is  not  new  ; 
neither  is  it  "  the  grandest  discovery  of  the 
modern  age  I" 

Thefonicyis  also  of  good  quality— but  it 
is  not  true  that  "  no  other  honey  is  as  clear, 
and  of  as  good  a  quality  "  as  stated  in  this 
circular  ! 

The  seed  is  valuable,  but  it  is  not  so 
scarce  as  to  make  it  cost  several  dollars  per 
pound,  as  Mr.  Wilson  says  1 

Its  habitat  is  clay,  gravel  rock  and  lime- 
stone, and  it  grows  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 


but  it  also  grows  in  all  the  western  and 
.'50uthern  States,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
traverse  the  mountainous  regions  of  Mexico 
for  two  months  to  procure  one  hundred 
pounds  of  seed  ! 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  have 
misrepresented  this  honey-plant,  which  is 
none  other  than  cleome  intef/ri/o/io,  or  the 
"Rocky  Mountain  Bee-Plant,"  re-named  by 
him  as  the  "Mexican  Honey  Plant." 

In  reply  to  our  correspondent,  we  will  say 
that  the  seed  can  be  sown  anywhere— 
among  rocks,  on  craggy  hillsides,  along  the 
highways,  in  fence  corners  where  nothing 
useful  will  grow,  and  where  the  winds  and 
rains  will  spread  them,  and  in  a  few  years 
such  waste  places  will  prove  attractive  to 
the  eye,  and  yield  abundance  of  sweets  for 
the  table.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the 
fall,  when  the  plants  will  bloom  the  next 
season. 


Mr.  Jolin  :San,  of  Middletown,  Iowa, 
gave  us  a  call  last  week,  and  we  had  a  very 
interesting  visit  with  him.  He  rightly  re- 
marked on  the  matter  of  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Union,  that  downright  ignorance  was  the 
cause  of  the  senseless  opposition  to  bee- 
keeping by  fruit  men.  He  had  been  a  close 
observer  of  the  benefit  of  which  bees  were 
to  fruit,  as  he  was  a  fruit-culturist  as  well 
as  a  bee-keeper  and  stock-raiser. 

In  the  spring  of  1881,  after  a  very  destruc- 
tive winter  on  bees,  he  was  riding  over  tlie 
country  considerably,  and  noticed  that  the 
apple  trees  near  an  apiary  were  the  only 
ones  that  were  fruitful.  The  bees  had  died 
by  the  milions,  and  were  scarce  in  the 
spring,  and  as  a  result  apple-trees  were  very 
generally  bare  of  fruit.  Whenever  he  passed 
apple-trees  that  showed  a  good  yield,  he  re- 
marked that  bees  must  be  near,  and  so  in  a 
few  minutes  he  came  in  sight  of  bee-hives. 
He  made  repeated  remarks  about  it,  and 
had  several  others  notice  the  matter,  and 
he  was  well  satisfied  that  the  bees  were  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  fruit  of  all  kinds,  es- 
pecially apples. 

He  says  that  if  the  fruit  men  would  only 
give  attention  to  this  matter,  they  would 
keep  a  few  hives  of  bees,  just  for  their  val- 
uable services  in  fertilizing  the  fruit  blos- 
soms. 


Wet  Ready  for  the  Harvest.— The 

Indiana  Farmer  makes  these  very  sensible 
remarks  about  getting  ready  now  for  the 
coming  honey  harvest :  "  Who  of  our 
farmer  readers  do  not  dislike  to  take  the 
time  in  spring  and  summer,  when  every 
moment  is  so  valuable,  to  put  sections  to- 
gether, paint  and  repair  hives,  etc.  ?  All 
this  is  work  that  certainly  should  be  done 
now,  during  the  cold  and  stormy  weather. 
Think,  too,  what  a  pleasure  it  will  be  to 
feel  that  all  is  in  readiness  for  swarms,  let 
them  come  as  early  as  they  will.  A  golden 
motto  for  any  bee-keeper  is,  have  every- 
thing ready  early,  and  get  all  in  readiness 
when  it  can  be  done  with  the  least  outlay  of 
valuable  time." 
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Europe  seems  to  have  exchanged 
weather  with  America  this  winter.  The 
latest  advices  report  the  wind  furious,  and 
the  weather  bitterly  cold.  A  cablegram  of 
Feb.  9,  dated  at  London,  says  : 

The  gale  in  England  and  Scotland  still 
continues.  Telegraphic  communication  has 
been  interrupted  by  the  storm,  and  a  num- 
ber of  houses  has  been  blown  down.  In 
Scotland  a  heavy  snow-storm  prevails,  and 
the  railways  are  blocked.  All  along  the 
coast  there  have  been  numerous  wrecks.  A 
bark  has  been  lost  off  Grimsby,  and  all 
hands  were  drowned. 

From  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Germany,  on 
the  same  date,  comes  the  following  : 

No  evening  train  has  arrived  at  Cassel  or 
Frankfort.  Traffic  on  all  lines  is  inter- 
rupted by  snow. 


Insects.— Prof.  Lintner,  State  Ento- 
mologist of  New  Tork,  gives  the  known 
number  of  species  of  insects  in  the  United 
States  as  35,000,  in  the  world,  325,000,  with 
probably  a  still  larger  number  not  yet 
known.  The  number  of  plant-lice  on  a  sin- 
gle cherry  tree  has  been  computed  at  twelve 
millions.  In  one  year  the  entire  wheat  crop 
of  the  State  was  destroyed,  causing  a  loss  of 
$30,000,000.  There  are  323  different  species 
of  insect  enemies  to  the  apple. 


fVliite  Clover  iu  Poor  Condition. 

—Henry  Willson,  Clinton,  Ills.,  on  Feb.  9, 

1889,  writes : 

It  seems  that  nearly  all  bee-keepers  report 
the  white  clover  in  good  condition,  but  here 
it  is  not,  and  I  do  not  expect  the  bees  to 
make  more  than  a  living  from  it  the  coming 
season  ;  last  season  it  did  not  do  even  that 
well.  My  bees  averaged  33  pounds  per  col- 
ony last  year,  spring  count  (nearly  all  of  it 
being  comb  honey,  and  all  from  heart's- 
ease),  and  enough  to  winter  on.  Some  of 
my  colonies  swarmed  without  an  ounce  of 
honey  in  the  hive.  I  have  34  colonies  in  the 
cellar,  but  they  are  not  very  quiet. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  all  apiarists 
who  find  that  white  clover  has  been  damaged 
this  winter.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know 
this.    Will  they  please  report  ? 


SovrinjS  the  Seed  of  general  knowl- 
edge about  bees  is  now  quite  common.  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Eaton,  of  Bluffton,  O.,  wrote  us 
on  Jan.  31, 1889,  as  follows  upon  the  matter 
of  scattering  knowledge' concerning  bees  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  in  addition  to  that  given  by 
Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  mentioned  some  time 
since : 

Prof.  Frank  M.  Maguire,  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  Toledo  public  schools,  re- 
cently gave  a  oae  hour's  lecture  on  "  Bees 
and  Bee-Keeping,"  to  the  Century  Club  of 
that  city,  one  ot  the  leading  literary  so- 
cieties of  Toledo.  He  illustrated  the  lecture 
with  a  living  queen,  drone,  and  worker-bee. 
He  also  exhibited  a  queen-cell,  section, 
comb  foundation,  and  (fiawn-out  comb.  It 
was  a  revelation  to  the  Club,  many  of  them 
never  having  before  heard  or  dreamed  of 
the  true  character  of  the  bee. 


Explanatorj'.— Kelative  to  the  "  omis- 
sion "  mentioned  by  Mr.  R.  McKnight,  oa 
page  100,  Mr.  Holtermann  sends  the  follow- 
ing explanation,  which  will  end  that  matter 
in  our  columns  : 

Tou,  Mr.  Editor,  knew  that  the  article 
was  in  type,  and  proof  sent  to  you  before 
my  departure  for  Owen  Sound.  I  there 
omitted  the  clause  with  the  kindest  inten- 
tion and  best  will  towards  all ;  I  took  a  lib- 
erty in  so  doing,  and  perhaps  I  should  have 
read  it  as  it  was.  On  Mr.  McKnight  at  least 
my  good  intentions  were  lost. 

In  reference  to  the  omission  of  Mr. 
Pringle's  essay,  let  me  say  that  I  did  not 
know  that  I  had  omitted  it  until  I  hunted 
the  matter  up,  when  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  it  last  week.  The  supposition 
that  any  "  personal  pique  "  existed  between 
Mr.  Pringle  and  myself  is  erroneous,  for  at 
that  very  meeting  I  happened  to  have  paid 
Mr.  Pringle's  membership  fee  before  the 
election  of  officers,  so  as  to  make  him 
eligible  for  directorship  for  his  district. 
Mr.  Pringle  and  myself  have,  perhaps,  very 
little  in  common,  yet  that  does  not  prove 
any  pique  !  I  might  explain  matters  a  little 
more  fully,  and  take  exception  to  Mr. 
McKnight's  statement  as  to  the  value  of  the 
matter  excluded,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  the 
cause  of  producing  any  ill-feeling,  or  in- 
tensifying that  which  apparently  exists.  I 
find  the  school  I  have  been  in  for  some  years 
an  excellent  one ;  it  will  make  me  more 
careful,  knowing  that  I  am  watched  so 
closely,  and  caught  up  so  quickly  at  the 
slightest  slip  by  some  ;  and  if  I  could  always 
think  that  their  criticisms  were  in  a  kindly 
spirit,  I  would  find  it  less  difficult  to  be 
thankful  for  them. 


TSew  Bee-Association.— Mr.  J.  G. 

Graham,  of  Agency,  Mo.,  writes  as  follows 
concerning  the  formation  [of  a  new  bee- 
society  : 

The  bee-keepers  of  Agency,  Mo.,  and 
vicinity,  met  on  Feb.  2,  and  organized  "The 
Agency  Bee-Keepers'  Association,"  with  14 
members  to  start  with.  J.  G.  Graham  was 
elected  President ;  Rev.  S.  H.  Murray  and 
E.  F.  Gordon,  Vice-Presidents  ;  T.  S.  Smith, 
Secretary  ;  and  J.  E.  Wallace,  Treasurer. 

Bees  were  reported  as  wintering  well. 
The  subject  of  hives  was  discussed  ;  each 
preferring  his  own  or  the  Langstroth.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  last  Satur- 
day in  March.  The  subjects  for  discussion 
are  comb  and  extracted  honey,  and  founda- 
tion for  brood-chamber  and  surplus  recep- 
tacles ;  the  kind  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
should  be  used. 


Coins  by  Mail.— An  invention  that  is 
being  used  for  sending  coin  through  the 
mails  consists  of  a  piece  of  pasteboard  about 
the  size  of  an  envelope.  In  it  are  holes  the 
size  of  a  silver  quarter,  a  half  dollar,  and  a 
dollar,  with  red  paper  seals  ready  to  paste 
across  each  slot.  A  coin  can  be  put  in  and 
sealed,  inclosed  in  an  envelope,  and  sent 
through  the  mails  in  safety. 

Coins  should  never  be  sent  through  the 
mails  in  ordinary  envelopes. 


Catalogues  for  1889  are  on  our  desk 
from— 

H.  G.  Frame,  North  Manchester,  Ind.— 
4  pages— Bees  and  Queens. 

George  Pinney,  Evergreen,  Wis.— 16  pages 
—Nursery  Stock. 

Cleveland  Nursery,  Lakewood,  O.— 48 
pages— Strawberries,  Grapes,  Gooseberries, 
etc. 


Planting  for  Honey.— Mrs.  L.  C. 

Axtell,  reports  her  experience  with  plant- 
ing for  honey  thus,  when  writing  to  the 
Farmers'  Review  : 

One  year  ago  last  summer  we  purchased 
one  pound  of  Japanese  buckwheat  for 
which  we  paid  50  cents,  sowed  it,  and  it 
yielded  three  pecks.  Again  last  summer  we 
sowed  the  three  pecks  and  got  16  bushels. 
It  is  a  larger  kernel  by  nearly  one-third, 
and  grows  more  thrifty  than  the  other  buck- 
wheat. It  hardly  had  a  fair  chance  to  do 
its  best  last  summer,  either,  as  the  ground 
was  weedy,  and  the  weeds  got  ahead  of  the 
young  buckwheat. 

We  had  a  10  acre  field  of  Alsike  clover 
that  was  as  handsome  as  a  flower  garden, 
last  fall,  with  all  the  three  kinds  of  clover 
in  bloom  at  the  same  time,  the  Alsike,  the 
red,  and  the  white  clover  ;  but  as  bees  do 
not  get  much  honey  from  clover  in  the  fall, 
we  could  not  tell  how  good  a  honey-plant 
the  Alsike  was.  It  has  a  most  beautiful 
flower  :  the  top  of  the  clover  ball  Is  bright 
pink,  and  the  lower  is  white,  and  many 
heads  on  a  stem.  It  is  in  size  about  half 
way  between  the  red  and  the  white. 


Xlie  mild  ^Vinter  has  saved  millions 
of  dollars  in  fuel,  and  allowed  builders  and 
others  to  work  nearly  all  the  time— thus 
proving  a  blessing  to  those  who  need  the 
results  of  labor. 

Clothiers  and  those  merchants  who  have 
large  stocks  of  seasonable  goods  have  suf- 
fered this  time  with  coal  dealers,  but  on  the 
whole  the  mild  season  has  been  a  blessing. 

As  to  winter  coming  later  on,  an  ex- 
change wisely  remarks  that  "  we  are  now  so 
far  advanced  in  February  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  much  attention  should  be  paid 
to  those  croakers  who  say  winter  may  yet 
come.  Doubtless  there  will  be  unpleasant 
days  this  month  and  next,  but  there  will  be 
none  of  those  bitter  blasts  that  threaten 
the  life  of  man  and  beast.  The  winter  is 
far  spent  ;  the  days  are  lengthening  out  ; 
the  sunshine  grows  stronger  ;  the  spring  is 
approaching."  Let  us  all  be  happy  and 
prepare  for  it. 


Xhe  Bee  and  Honey  Exhibit  for 

the  Paris  Exposition,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  N.  W.  McLain,  is  now  com- 
plete, and  has  been  shipped  to  Paris.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  exhibit  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  International  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  in  Paris  during  next  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  McLain  has  been  in  Washington  nine 
weeks  preparing  the  articles  collected  for 
transmission,  and  has  a  very  good  assort- 
ment of  bee-products  and  bee-keeping  im- 
plements. He  is  now  at  work  on  the  Meat 
and  Dairy  Products. 


Seed.— The  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  Hon.  N.  J.  Colman,  has  pur- 
chased a  quantity  of  the  Chapman  honey- 
plant  seed  for  free  distribution.  Applicants 
desiring  packages  of  the  seed  will  be  sup- 
plied while  the  seed  lasts,  in  the  order  of 
their  applications.  The  request  for  seed 
should  be  addressed  to  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  (Seed  Divi- 
sion), Washington,  D.  C. 
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AIHOS  ITES  ROOT. 


Among  those  who  have  assisted  in  mak- 
ing the  pursuit  of  bee-lieeping  tlioroughly 
practical,  Mr.  Amos  I.  Root  is  a  prominent 
figure,  and  it  is  but  right  and  proper  to  here 
record  something  of  his  past  life. 

The  engraving  given  on  this  page  vyas 
made  especially  for  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  from  a  pliotograph  taken  at  our 
request,  and  this  reproduction  by  the 
"  Ives "  process,  is,  therefore,  a  faithful 
representation  of  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  as  he  now 
appears,  and  not  as  he  looked  12  or  15  years 
ago. 

The  biography,  written  by  Mr.  Ernest  R. 
Root,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  is  as 
follows: 

A.  I.  Root  was  born  on  Dec.  9, 1839,  in  a 
log-house  about  two  miles  north  of  his  pres- 
ent business  plant.  He  was  a  very  frail 
child,  and  his  father  had  little  hopes  of 
raising  him,  although  the  neighbors  assured 
him  that  his  wife  would  not  let  him  die.  As 
he  grew  older  his  taste  for  mechanics  and 
gardening  became  apparent. 

Among  his  early  hobbies  were  poultry, 
windmills,  clocks,  electricity,  chemistry, 
etc.  He  did  not  take  kindly  to  feeding  pigs, 
or,  for  that  matter,  general  farm  work,  al- 
though he  took  particular  delight  in  garden- 
ing. One  of  the  jobs  which  he  disliked  was 
churning.  Accordingly,  to  appease  his  me- 
chanical turn  of  mind,  and  at  the  same  time 
relieve  himself  of  an  irksome  task,  he  con- 
structed a  windmill.  This  was  attached  to 
the  churn,  and  the  latter,  in  obedience  to 
the  wind,  soon  converted  the  cream  into 
butter. 

At  the  early  age  of  18,  he  became  so  en- 
thusiastic on  the  subject  of  chemistry  and 
electricity  that  he  started  out  on  a  lecturing- 
tour,  with  a  fully  equipped  apparatus  of  his 
own  construction.  Such  an  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  a  mere  boy  was  rather  unusual, 
but  he  was  not  one  of  thekind  who  followed 
In  the  wake  of  most  other  boys— indeed,  he 
was  even  called  "  peculiar."  In  spite  of 
difficulties,  and  in  spite  of  discouragements, 
he  electrified  his  audiences,  who  sometimes 
complimented  him,  and  at  other  times  were 
disposed  to  make  fun  when  his  experiments 
did  not  turn  out  just  as  he  told  them  they 
would. 

About  this  time  he  engaged  the  services 
of  one  Samuel  Bates,  who  acted  as  an  as- 
sistant, door-tender,  etc.  In  one  of  their 
journeys  from  one  town  to  another,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  them,  as  they  thought, 
to  ford  a  stream.  Young  Root  declared  that 
the  water  was  too  deep,  and  insisted  upon 
not  undertaking  it ;  but  his  companion  de- 
clared that  he  would  drive  through  alone, 
as  the  horse  and  buggy  was  his  property. 
Accordingly  the  two  boys,  with  the  horse, 
began  to  ford  the  stream.  They  very  soon 
got  beyond  their  depth,  and  the  horse,  im- 
peded by  the  wagon,  sank  ;  and  Bates,  not 
being  able  to  swim,  went  down  likewise. 
Amos,  who  had  acquired  the  art,  swam  for 
the  shore  till  he  could  swim  no  longer.  With 
presence  of  mind  he  sank  down  and  crawled 
toward  the  bank  until  out  of  the  water. 
Having  first  emptied  the  water  from  his 
lungs  he  called  for  help,  and  then  pushed  a 
rail  out  to  a  point  where  the  receding  ripple 
showed  his  friend  had  just  gone  down, never 
to  return  alive.  This  was  not  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  Mr.  Root  saved  his  life  by 
swimming. 

While  the.se  tours  among  the  people  in  the 
interest  of  science  did  not  enrich  him  pe- 
cuniarily, it  gave  him  an  insight  into  human 


nature  which  doubtless  has  been  of  great 
value  to  him  in  his  subsequent  life.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  course  in  the  study  of 
human  nature  in  his  early  experience.  It 
so  happened  that  there  was  acountry  school 
(one  of  the  pioneer  style),  which  no  teacher 
had  been  able  to  teach  through  a  whole 
term.  The  big  boys  had  boasted  that  they 
could  "lick  and  put  out  any  teacher"  the 
directors  might  send,  and  heretofore  they 
were  successful  in  carrying  out  the  fullest 
intent  of  their  boasts.  The  last  teacher,  a 
college  graduate,  after  being  forcibly 
ejected  from  the  building,  cried  because  the 
boys  would  not  let  him  in  again. 

When  a  young  man  of  slight  figure,  in  the 
person  of  A.  I.  Root,  applied  for  the  school, 
the  directors  accepterl  him.  I  can  assign  no 
reason  for  such  acceptance,  in  the  light  of 
former  experience,  unless  it  was  the  wiry 
appearance  and  the  determined  face  of  the 
new  applicant.  Everything  went  well  for  a 
time  in  the  school  ;  but  finally  one  or  more 
of  the  big  boys  contrived  to  create  a  dis- 
turbance.    The  result  wa.s,  the  new  teacher 


MR.  A.  I.  SOOT. 

was  overpowered  by  one  of  the  brute  forces. 
The  latter  called  out,  "  Come  on,  boys,  let's 
put  him  out."  A.  I.  Root  has  a  terrible 
temper  when  aroused.  Now  furious,  with 
an  almost  superhuman  effort  he  flung  his 
burly  opponent  over,  and,  before  he  could 
recover  himself,  placed  his  foot  upon  him, 
and  demanded  of  him  to  lie  still  or  suffer 
the  consequences.  Young  Root  then  asked 
the  other  boys  it  they  were  ready  to  obey. 
Order  was  restored,  and  the  burly  fellow 
afterward  became  one  of  his  best  pupils. 
Besides  this,  the  teacher  received  the  praise 
of  the  directors. 

The  next  hobby  of  A.  I.  Root  was  clock- 
work and  jewelry.  Having  learned  the 
trade  by  paying  .^25  00  for  a  course  of  in- 
structions (occupying  almost  two  whole 
weeks),  he  decided  to  go  into  business.  Ac- 
cordingly he  went  to  a  friend  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  loan  him  a  sum  of  money  for  a 
certain  length  of  time.  This  friend  gave 
him  some  advice  whirh  he  has  been  glad  of 
ever  since.  It  was  this  :  He  would  loan 
him  the  money  if  he  wished,  but  he  urgently 
advised  him  to  wait  a  little  and  earn  the 
money  by  working  for  wages.  Unlike  most 
boys,  the  embryo  business  man  accepted  the 
latter,  and  his  success  in  business  lifeproves 
the  wisdom  of  the  advice. 

Shortly  after  setting  up  in  the  jewelry 
business,  he  was  married  (in  1861)  to  Miss 


Susan  Hall.  Imbued  with  a  natural  love 
for  his  work,  and  endowed  with  almost 
ceaseless  energy  and  push,  Mr.  Root  made 
his  business  prosper. 

Ere  long  in  the  providences  of  time,  a  new 
"  rootlet"  sprang  forth,  of  which  I  am  told 
the  parent  branch  was  exceedingly  proud. 
That  was  in  1863,  and  the  boy,  now  a  man 
grown,  sometimes  signs  himself  "  Ernest." 

The  business  continued  to  prosper  until 
A.  I.  Root  &  Co.  were  among  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  coin-silver  jewelry  in  the 
country.  From  f200  to  $.500  in  com  were 
weekly  made  into  chains  and  rings.  The 
firm  employed  something  over  a  dozen  men 
and  girls  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  and 
silver  rings,  chains,  etc. 

In  1865  his  daughter  Maude,  now  Mrs.  J. 
T.  Calvert,  was  born  into  the  family.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  the  first  swarm  of 
bees  passed  over  his  jewelry  establishment. 
As  this,  together  with  his  other  bee-keeping 
experience,  is  tully  given  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  "  A  B  C,"  I  omit  it. 

About  this  time  he  began  to  write  for  the 
American  Bee  Journai,,  under  the  very 
suggestive  and  appropriate  nom  de  plume 
of  "  Novice."  In  these  essays,  as  some  of 
the  old  veterans  will  remember,  he  recount- 
ed some  of  his  failures,  and  some  of  his 
successes  with  bees.  The  articles  seemed 
to  take  well,  and,  in  the  due  course  of  time, 
so  many  inquiries  came  in,  that  he  resolved 
to  start  a  quarterly  bee-paper,  entitled. 
Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture.  No  sooner  was 
the  first  issue  put  forth,  than  he  determined 
to  make  his  little  paper  a  monthly. 

Very  soon  after,  the  manufacture  of  bee- 
keepers' supplies  was  begun  in  connection 
with  the  jewelry  business.  With  the  wind- 
mill as  a  motive  power,  and  a  buzz-saw, 
"  Novice,"  with  the  occasional  assistance  of 
the  writer,  made  Simplicity  hives.  Some- 
times the  wind  would  not  blow,  and  orders 
had  to  wait.  I  well  remember  on  several 
occasions  of  getting  up  in  the  night  when  a 
breeze  started  up,  to  "help  Pa"  saw  the 
boards,  I  holding  one  end  while  he  man- 
aged the  other. 

As  orders  began  to  come,  it  was  thought 
a  foot-power  buzz-saw  would  do  what  the 
wind  would  not.  A  "Barnes  "  was  ordered, 
and  wind  and  foot-pnwer  were  made  to  an- 
swer for  a  while.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  the  suoply-business  continued  to 
grow  at  such  a  rate  that  a  little  engine  was 
ordered.  This  likewise  was  inadequate, 
and  finally  it  was  found  necessary  to  engage 
a  night  force,  and  run  night  and  day. 
Things  continued  thus  for  a  couple  of  sea- 
sons, when  the  jewelry  business  and  the 
building  "up  town  "  was  sold  (1877),  and  in- 
stead another,  larger,  was  erected  near  the 
depot.  This  is  shown  on  the  first  page  of 
the  "ABC  of  Bee-Culture."  As  the  sub- 
sequent growth  of  his  business  is  already 
given  fully  in  the  Introduction  of  the  work 
just  mentioned,  I  omit  it  here  also. 

In  business  matters  he  is  prompt  and  de- 
cisive. An  array  of  complicatious  often 
arises  in  business,  but  his  decision  is  prompt 
and  final.  With  remarkable  celerity  he  will 
grasp  an  idea  or  the  gist  of  an  article.  The 
rapidity  with  which  he  will  transmit  his 
thoughts  on  paper  is  no  less  remarkable. 
He  will  usually  dictate  four  pages  of  solid 
printed  matter  (5,000  words)  in  little  over 
an  hour,  and  that,  too,  through  interruptions 
which  he  permits  of  clerks  plying  him  with 
business  questions. 

While  he  is  attending  to  his  other  business 
the  stenographer  transcribes  his  thoughts 
with  a  typewriter.  Sometimes  I  think  more 
deliberation  in  dictating  might  be  to  his 
advantage  ;  but  he  has  not  the  time  nor 
strength. 

His  activity  is  almost  ceaseless,  and  his 
energy  often  goes  beyond  the  proper  limits 
of  strength.  He  rises  early  in  the  morning, 
and  from  that  time  on  till  bedtime  he  is 
"constantly  on  the  go."  I  have  often  de- 
sired to  see  him  sit  on  a  hitching-post  and 
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"  take  it  a  little  easy  just  for  two  minutes," 
but  he  never  lias  accorded  me  the  pleasure, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  he  ever  will.  He 
says  he  would  "  rather  wear  out  than  rust 
out;"  but  if  the  Lord  wills,  he  will  do 
neither  just  now. 

To  rest,  in  the  sense  of  Inactivity,  is  out 
of  the  question.  That  this  constant  activity, 
and  the  wear  and  worry  of  a  large  wholesale 
and  retail  business,  has  necessitated  rest, 
bis  ill  health  plainly  shows.  Young  blood, 
in  the  personages  ot  J.  T.  Calvert,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Warner,  your  humble  servant,  and  others, 
has,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
very  materially  lightened  his  labors. 

Besides  the  two  older  children,  are  Con- 
stance, Caddie,  and,  last  of  all,  Huber.  This 
sketch  would  be  incomplete  were  1  to  omit 
mention  of  the  many  ways  that  his  faithful 
wife  has  helped  him,  in  her  own  quiet,  un- 
assuming way,  to  bear  up  under  his  self- 
imposed  tasks  ;  nor  should  1  forget  to  lay 
some  of  the  credit  to  his  good  old  mother, 
who  still  survives.  It  was  she  who  gave 
him  his  early  Christian  instruction,  and  who 

E rayed  for  him  many  years  before  he  gave 
is  heart  to  God. 

Some  things  concerning  the  life  of  Mr. 
Root  I  have  omitted,  because  they  have 
been  given  before.  But  I  must  confess,  I 
have  not  been  scrupulously  modest  in  writ- 
ing up  the  facts.  1  have  simply  told  them 
from  the  stand-point  of  another  man's  son. 
Without  making  any  apology,  1  will,  there- 
fore, sign  myself  Ernest. 

It  is  now  nearly  14  years  ago  that  we  made 
our  first  visit  to  Medina,  O.,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  an  interview  with  Mr.  A.  I.  Root. 
He  was  then  in  the  jewelry  business,  and 
had  just  branched  out  a  little  by  making  a 
few  apiarian  supplies,  by  the  aid  of  the 
windmill  at  the  top  of  the  building  in  which 
the  store  was  located. 

We  had  corresponded  some,  but  had  never 
met.  Upon  entering  the  store  we  inquired 
for  Mr.  Root ;  he  came  forward,  and  we 
gave  our  name,  shook  hands,  and  com- 
menced to  chat.  Mr.  Root  took  us  for  Mr. 
S.  F.  Newman,  of  Norwalk,  O.  Upon  being 
corrected  as  to  our  identity,  he  said,  "Now 
let  us  shake  hands  and  begin  over  again." 
We  chatted  about  the  Ajieuicai*  Bee 
JoxjKNAL  and  Olcanings,  the  bees,  the  pur- 
suit of  bee-keeping,  etc.,  and  he  remarked 
that  he  admired  the  excellent  typographical 
appearance  of  the  Bee  Journal,  and 
hoped  some  future  time  to  be  able  to  have 
Oleanings  printed  equally  well,  and  then  he 
would  be  satisfied.  Well,  Bro.  Root  has 
"got  there,"  &nd  Olcanings  is  now  printed 
in  a  style  which  is  an  honor  to  the  craft. 

Bro.  Root  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  of  his  periodical— G/codi/igs  in 
Bee-Culture.  When  it  was  started  in  1873,  it 
contained  but  8  poorly  printed  pages,  and 
was  published  quarterly.  Now  it  contains 
32  pages  and  a  cover,  and  is  published  twice 
a  mouth— well  edited,  beautifully  printed, 
and  richly  illustrated.  Every  volume  is 
valuable,  and  is  in  our  library  in  substan- 
tial binding. 

We  have  had  business  relations  with  Mr. 
Root  for  15  years,  and  during  that  time  we 
have  had  a  settlement  every  month  (with 
only  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  then  "  for 
good  and suftieient  reasons")  and  the  bal- 
ance has  always  been  promptly  received  or 
paid,  as  the  account  required.  We  have 
never  had  an  unpleasant  word  on  finances. 


Mistakes  have  been  made,  but  with  both 
parties  anxious  only  to  be  right,  they  have 
been  readily  adjusted.  The  monthly  bal- 
ances have  often  been  over  a  hundred  dol- 
lars, but  the  accounts  were  settled  just  as 
promptly  as  if  the  balances  were  only  a 
dollar. 

If  this  were  the  rule  among  bee-keepers, 
how  much  more  pleasant  it  would  be  to  do 
business  !  To  get  a  settlement  with  some  is 
almost  an  impossibility  ;  with  others  it  is  so 
lingering  as  to  be  disgusting,  while  others 
refrain  from  a  settlement  until  all  amicable 
relations  are  suspended,  and  they  are 
literally  forced  to  pay.  Let  all  such  copy 
the  example  of  friend  Root,  and  prosperity, 
like  his,  may  result  to  them. 


The    Temperature     Inside    and 
Outside  of  a  Bee-House. 


Wi-lttcn  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  614.— What  should  be  the  outside 
temperature,  as  compared  with  the  tempera- 
ture in  a  bee-house,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
open  the  doors  to  cool  off  the  bees  ?  In  my 
experience  it  should  be  10*  colder  outside 
than  inside  ;  otherwise  It  ia  an  injury.— Mo. 

From  8°  to  10°  colder.— H.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 

I  think  that  you  are  about  right. — 
A.  J.  Cook. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  this 
matter. — Eugene  Secor. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  bee- 
houses,  and  so  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  know. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

The  idea  shoidd  be  to  preserve  an 
even  temperature  in  the  bee-houso,  re. 
gardless  of  what  it  is  outside. — J.  P. 
H.  Brown. 

I  think  that  it  could  be  done  with 
safety  when  about  50°  outside. — P.  L. 

VlALLON. 

You  may  be  right.  I  have  no  prac- 
tical experience  that  would  shed  any 
light. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

My  experience  is  just  like  yours. 
The  fresh  air  seems  to  be  of  no  use, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  excites  and 
arouses  the  colonies. — James  Heddon. 

I  do  not  see  whatdifl'erence  it  makes 
about  the  outside  temperature,  if  it  is 
only  colder  than  the  inside. — A.  B. 
Mason. 

You  have  answered  your  own  query 
a  great  deal  better  than  I  could  do  it, 
as  I  practice  out-door  wintering,  with 
the  best  results. — Will  M.  Barnum. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  a  bee- 
house,  Init  I  do  not  see  whj-  the  differ- 
ence should  be  just  10°. — C.  C.  Miller. 

If  your  bee-house  is  properly  con- 
structed and  properly  ventilated,  it 
will  never  be    "  necessarj'  to   open  the 


doors  to  cool   off  the   bees." — Mrs.  L. 
Harrison. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  the 
ventilation  of  a  bee-house.  I  have 
tried  in-door  wintering  with  a  few  col- 
onies, but  lost  every  one  of  them. — 
M.  Mahin. 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  proceed  on 
that  theory.  If  it  were  60°  inside,  and 
50°  outside,  opening  doors  would  be 
likely  to  do  injury  ;  but  if  it  were  45° 
inside,  and  40°  outside,  it  would  not. 
— R.  L.  Taylor. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  theoretical 
question  tliat  cannot  be  answered  posi- 
tively. While  bees  are  quiet,  let  them 
alone  ;  when  not  quiet,  cool  off  the 
cellar.  If  there  is  any  certain  rule,  I 
should  like  to  know  it  myself. — J.  E. 
Pond. 

Build  an  under-ground  special  re- 
pository, which  will  need  no  such  fuss- 
ing to  keep  the  required  temperature. 
Mine  varies  only  from  43°  to  46°  dur- 
ing the  whole  winter.  When  I  used  a 
cellar  under  the  house,  I  kept  the 
temperature  down  by  carrying  ice  or 
snow  into  the  cellar. — G.M.Doolittle. 

Do  not  trouble  about  the  outside. 
Hang  the  thermometer  inside,  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  tier  of  hive,  and 
see  that  it  records  about  45°  regularlj'. 
If  it  gets  warmer  than  that  in  the  cel- 
lar, "cool  "it;  if  it  gets  colder  than 
that,  warm  it.  Take  care  of  the  inside 
— do  not  fret  about  how  cold  it  may  be 
out-doors. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessarj'  to 
open  the  doors  of  a  winter  repository 
to  "  cool  off"  the  bees.  The  air  should 
be  admitted  from  an  adjoining  room, 
if  practicable,  and  if  not,  the  air 
should  be  let  in  slowly  until  the  tem- 
perature is  lowered  sutficiently  to  quiet 
the  bees.  It  is  the  habit  of  my  bees  to 
sink  into  repose  when  the  temperature 
goes  down,  and  to  arouse  themselves 
and  become  active  when  the  tempera- 
ture goes  up.  But  some  bee-keepers 
are  trying  to  reverse  this  habit. — G. 
W.  Demaeee. 

If  proper  methods  of  ventilation  are 
provided  when  the  bee-house  is  con- 
structed, the  temperature  can  be  con- 
trolled without  opening  outside  doors. 
But  if  such  are  opened,  it  shoidd  be 
some  colder  outside  to  be  of  value. 
The  temperature  should  be  kept  at 
about  45°. — The  Editor. 


ConTeDtion  IVotices. 


J^-  There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Susqaehanna 
County  Bee-Keepers'  Association  at  tbe  Court  House 
in  Montrose,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  May  4.  iN^ii.at  lo  a.m. 

H.  M.  SKELKY,  S«C. 


^^  The  nth  annual  session  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the  apiary 
of  W.  R  Graham,  of  Greenville.  Hunt  Co.,  Tex.,  on 
May  1  anfl  -1,  IWH.  All  bee-keepers  are  invited.  The 
last  meeting  was  held  here  last  May,  and  was  the 
best  ever  held.  So  we  loolt  forward  to  a  »rood  lime 
next  May.  A  cordial  welcome  and  hospitality  will 
be  tendered  to  all  who  come.    G.  A.  Wilson,  Sec. 
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THE  RETURX  llOmE. 


I  see  tlie  hills  nf  home  again. 

Again  the  bees  are  humming  ; 
Ana  slowly  down  the  scented  lane, 
With  measured  step  in  single  train, 
The  cows  at  eve  are  coming. 

I  wander  down  familiar  ways, 

1  look  for  old-time  laces  ; 
While  memory  paints  again  the  days, 
And  strongly  with  her  touch  essays. 

To  find  the  old-lime  places. 

I  see  the  house  where  first  I  Icnew, 

The  summer's  golden  splendor  : 
Here  first  my  happy  fancies  grew, 
And  drnamsthat  fairyland  was  true, 
And  lite  was  sweet  and  tender. 

Strange  faces  meet  me  at  the  door, 

And  stranger  voices  telling  ; 
And  so,  my  dream  of  home  is  o'er, 
And  I  shall  find  it  never  tnore. 
In  stranger  countries  dwelling. 

—Old  Homestead. 
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LARVAL  FOOD. 


IVbat  ig  Used  to  Feed  the  Brood 
of  tbe  Bees? 


Written  for  tlieAraerlcan  Bee  Journal 

BY  L.    STACHELHAUSEN. 


On  page  582  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  1888,  Query  572  asks  for 
the  amount  of  honey  used  for  brood- 
rearing.  The  most  of  those  who  reply 
say,  "I  do  not  know."  Some  guessed, 
and  guessed  very  high.  So  this  seems 
a  question,  which  eveu  veterans  can- 
not answer,  Ijut  we  are  not  quite  as 
helpless. 

Von  IManta  analyzed  the  larval  food. 
The  composition  of  itforwoi-ker  larva;, 
including  the  water  it  contains,  is  as 
follows  : 

Water 71.630 

NitrugeDOus  matter 14.5:28 

Fat 1.M41 

Glycose 7.8« 

Uttier  parts 4.U57 

We  see  that  nitrogenous  matter  is 
the  most  important  part  of  this  food, 
and  this  comes,  without  douljt,  from 
the  pollen. 

Von  Planta  found  in  dried  pollen  of 
the  hazel  the  following  : 

Water.... 4.98 

NitroKenous  matter 3 1 .63 

Asli 4."I 

Cane  sugar 14.70 

Starch 5.26 

Other  matter  40.42 

We  can  easily  calculate  that  to  100 
parts    of    larval    food    for     workers, 

1452  8 
31.63 

which  equals  45.9  parts  of  di-y  pollen, 
is  used  bj'  the  bees  to  get  plont}'  of  the 
nitrogenous  matter.  These  45.9  parts 
of  pollen  contain 

45.9X14.7 

1(K) 

which  (equals  6.75  parts  of  cane-sugar, 
and  they  are  changed   to   F.  1  glycose 


ill  the  stomach  of  tlie  nurse-bee.  The 
starch  of  the  pollen  is  likewise  changed 
to  sugar.  So  we  see  that  the  pollen 
contains  more  sugar  than  is  necessary 
to  prepare  tlie  larval  food. 

These  analyses  make  it  quite  certain 
that  the  larval  foc)il  for  workers  is  pre- 
pared from  pollen  and  water  only,  and 
no  honey  at  all  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

It  may  be  possible,  that  after  the 
fourth  day  the  worker  larvte  receive  a 
food  which  contains  more  sugar,  but 
Von  Planta  says  this  is  not  probable. 

We  have  observed,  that  in  early 
spring,  if  no  honey  can  be  gatheretl 
by  the  bees,  and  breeding  is  going  on 
rapidly,  a  great  amount  of  honey  is 
consumed  by  the  bees.  This  seems 
quite  contrary  to  the  above  facts.  But 
we  know  that  the  bees  consume  some 
honey  to  secure  the  necessary  high 
temperature.  If  bees  do  not  breed, 
the  cluster  is  quite  contracted,  and  it 
will  take  less  fuel  to  warm  this  small 
cluster  ;  but  if  in  the  spring  the  cluster 
is  e.xpanded  as  much  as  possible,  to 
get  room  for  the  brood,  the  amount  of 
fuel  needed  is  very  great,  and  we  can 
observe  this  loy  the  rapid  decrease  of 
the  honey  in  the  hive. 

Again  in  summer,  when  the  outside 
temperature  is  neai'ly  as  high  as  neces- 
sary for  the  brood,  the  bees  need  no 
fuel.  This  explains  why  a  strong  col- 
ony needs  less  houey,  comparatively, 
than  a  weaker  one.  Surely  the  bees 
will  consume  some  honey  in  summer, 
too,  but  now  thej'  need  it  to  change  it 
to  power,  which  moves  their  wings, 
etc.  It  seems  veiy  probable  that  pol- 
len is  the  food  for  the  bees,  which 
builds  up  the  body,  while  honey  is  the 
fuel,  which  warms  and  moves  it. 

If  we  find  that  pollen  only  is  used 
to  feed  the  larvifi,  we  may  ask,  what 
amount  of  pollen  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose  ?  I  do  not  know  this,  but  I 
have  some  reasons  to  believe  that 
surely  not  more  than  one  pound  of 
pollen  is  used  to  feed  8,000  larva; — very 
probably  less. 

This  matter  is  of  great  practical  im- 
portance. At  first  we  see  that  a  very 
warm  quarter  in  the  spring  will  save 
some  honey,  and  even  more  than  in 
the  winter.  Second,  that  by  caging 
the  queen  in  summer,  to  avoid  breed- 
ing, the  surplus  honey  cannot  be  in- 
creased, and  this  idea  has  to  be  aban- 
doned— the  sooner  the  better. 

It  is  said,  tliat  it  is  no  difference,  if 
pollen  is  used  for  the  brood,  or  honej- — 
both  liave  to  be  gathered  by  the  bees, 
and  if  they  need  no  pollen  they  could 
gather  some  honey  instead.  But  this 
is  not  true,  because  the  bees  fill  up  the 
brood-chamber  with  pollen  for  future 
use,  if  no  brood  is  present — what  every 
bee-keeper  surely  will  have  observed. 

Some  e.xperiments  .show  that  more 
honey  is  secured,  if  the  queen  is  caged. 


or  entirel}-  removed  for  some  time.  I 
do  not  doubt  this,  but  it  is  ea.sily  ex- 
lilained,  if  we  say  that  the  bees  used 
tlie  empty  cells  for  storing  lioney, 
which  in  the  other  experimental  hive 
were  occupied  by  the  brood.  Here 
they  had  not  enough  cells  for  the 
honey.  If  we  always  give  to  a  strong 
colony  empty  cells,  we  will  see  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  caging  the  queen. 
Tliis  caging  may  be  done  with  advan- 
tage for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
swarming.     I  will  not  discuss  this  here. 

Further,  we  see  how  important  it  is 
that  the  bees  have  plenty  of  pollen 
when  brood  is  reared.  Some  experi- 
ments prove  tliat  for  a  short  time  the 
bees  can  rear  brood  without  pollen. 
They  use  some  surrogates  which  they 
find  in  old  combs  ;  in  this  condition 
the}'  may  use  some  honey  too,  but  then 
the  larval  food  will  be  of  other  compo- 
sition. The  larva;  may  not  die  by  this 
diet,  but  surely  we  will  rear  a  degen- 
erated colony,  and  in  many  cases  the 
bees  stop  breeding  entirely.  ■ 

Selma,  Tex.,  Jan.  10,  1889. 


WINTERING. 


Method  of   Packing  the  Hives 
for  Winter. 


Written  J  or  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   WILLIAM   STOLLEY. 


As  usual,  I  winter  my  bees  in  a  bee- 
house,  open  to  the  east  and  southeast. 
In  my  former  eight  years  of  bee-keep- 
ing, I  packed  them  in  hay  ;  put  lean- 
ing boards  over  the  entrances,  and 
covered  all  with  hay,  to  the  depth  of 
about  2  feet.  This  year  I  have  some- 
what changed  my  method  of  winter- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I 
have  always  wintered  my  bees  remark- 
ably well. 

I  have  changed  all  my  hives  into 
double-walled,  lined  in  between  the 
walls  with  heavy  building-paper,  and 
J  inch  dead-air  space  between  the 
walls,  all  around  the  brood-chamber. 
I  do  believe  that  this  double  wall  is  a 
more  etticient  protection  against  the 
cold,  than  hay  2  feet  thick. 

Ten  colonies  I  have  packed  and 
covered  with  h.iy  as  usual  ;  but  20  col- 
onies I  have  not  packed  on  the  outside, 
nor  covered  the  hives  at  all  ;  but  I 
have  darkened  the  entrances  by  close- 
fitting  boards  leaning  against  the 
liives  ;  should  I  be  correct  in  my  pre- 
sumption, then  I  will  get  rid  of  the 
trouble  of  fussing  with  hay  about  the 
apiary,  and  the  danger  of  fire  is  much 
lessened. 

Inside  the  hive  my  bees  are  con- 
tracted and  packed  with  the  utmost 
care. 

The  sides  (inside)  between  the 
double    wall    and   division-boards   are 
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protected  by  3-inch  thick  chaff  cush- 
ions. Hill's  device  is  over  the  brood- 
chamber,  which  is  covered  by  a  clean 
sheet  of  burlap. 

Next  comes  a  heavy,  double  woolen- 
quilt  filled  with  cotton-batting,  and  all 
covei'ed  with  a  chaff-cushion  4  or  5 
inches  thick.  The  cover  has  four  1- 
inch  holes,  covered  with  wire-netting 
to  carry  off'  the  rising  moisture.  Each 
colony  has  at  least  25  pounds  of  winter 
stores. 

On  Jan.  25  and  29,  my  bees  had,  for 
the  first  tin)e,excellent  cleansing  flights, 
except  2  very  strong  colonies,  which, 
it  seems,  preferred  to  stay  inside  of 
their  hives.  These  2  colonies  are  win- 
tering on  sugar  syrup,  and  one  of 
them  is  in  a  New  Heddon  hive.  All 
the  other  colonies  are  wintered  on 
natural  stores. 

I  found  all  of  my  bees  to  be  in  the 
very  best  condition,  but  few  dead  bees, 
dry,  and  no  signs  of  dian-hea.  So  far 
the  season  has  been  exceptionally  mild, 
but  still  too  cold  for  bees  to  fly  except 
on  the  two  days  mentioned.  The  mer- 
cury went  but  twice,  10°  Fahr.,  below 
zero,  while  in  the  winter  of  1887-88,  it 
was  several  times  30-^  below,  and  once 
even  35°,  Fahr.,  below  zero. 

I  have  for  two  years  tried  the  New 
Heddon  hive,  on  a  small  scale,  and  I 
like  it  better  the  longer  I  nse  it.  For 
the  production  of  comb  honey  it  is  the 
hive  that  I  shall  adopt.  The  Heddon 
hives  I  have  packed  inside  in  a  box, 
allowing  chaff-packing  of  ti  inches  out- 
side the  hive,  all  around,  and  in  other 
ways  they  are  arranged  like  all  the 
rest. 

Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  Jan.  30,  1889. 


WINTER  LOSSES. 


Preparing  tlie  Bee§  to  Prevent 
L.osse§  in  Winter. 


Read  at  the  Maine  Convention 

BY  F.    F.    GRAVES. 


I  claim  no  new  discovery,  nor  have 
I  any  new  theory  to  advance,  but  I 
claim  that  the  winter  problem  has 
been  long  solved.  The  matter  is  no 
longer  a  problem,  but  a  fact,  governed 
by  certain  philosophical  conditions. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  frame  hive, 
when  all  bees  were  kept  in  logs  or 
boxes,  whole  apiaries  were  swept  away 
in  one  winter.  Then  the  cause  could 
not  have  been  so  easily  known  or  pre- 
vented. With  the  movable-frame 
everything  is  changed  ;  the  bees  may 
be  at  anj'  time  examined  and  put  in 
the  proper  conditions,  consequently 
tliey  may  be  safely  wintered  on  the 
summer  stands,  or  in  the  cellar. 

It  is  not  a  certain  temperature  that 
is  required,  as  the  most  successful  bee- 


keepers in  cellar-wintering  differ  al- 
most as  many  degrees  in  their  treat- 
ment, as  there  is  change  in  a  hive  out- 
of-doors.  One  very  successful  apiarist, 
who  never  lost  any  bees  in  the  winter, 
claims  that  the  correct  point  is  about 
45°  above  zero  ;  while  others  winter  as 
successfully  in  a  fruit  cellar,  which  is 
kept  as  near  the  freezing  point  as  pos- 
sible—32°  to  350. 

More  bees  die  every  year  from  diar- 
rhea than  from  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. Our  bees  die,  and  we  simply 
mourn  our  fate  and  do  nothing  to 
avert  a  recurrence  of  the  calamity. 
We  attribute  the  loss  to  this  disease, 
and  go  no  further,  when  in  reality 
diarrhea  is  but  a  secondary  agen^-- 
the  result  of  a  primaiy  cause,  which 
should  be  sought  out,  removed,  and 
guarded  against  in  the  future. 

Reports  are  published  every  year  of 
bees  wintering  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances.  The  success  is  attri- 
buted to  "  good  luck,"  and  no  careful 
examination  is  made  ;  so  what  might 
be  valuable  information  is  lost. 

We  have  worked  too  much  by 
theory,  not  using  enough  common- 
sense.  We  have  been  dodging  the 
main  issues,  and  theorizing  on  upward 
or  downward  ventilation,  giving  our 
whole  attention  to  loose  or  solid  pack- 
ing, writing  long  articles  on  the  great 
advantage  of  a  dead-air  space,  when 
our  bees  were  starving  or  contracting 
diarrhea  by  eating  nauseating  and  un- 
wholesome food.  We  have  lost  sight 
of  some  of  the  most  important  princi- 
ples in  our  great  rush  after  improve- 
ments. 

The  new  races  of  bees  for  a  time 
absorb  our  whole  attention.  Long 
tongues  and  three  bands  have  been 
more  sought  after  than  hardy  and  in- 
dustrious workers,  and  as  a  result, 
prolificne-ss  may  have  been  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  hardiliood. 

The  great  question  of  all  advanced 
apiarists  is  how  to  prevent  increase. 
Any  race  of  bees  will  multiply  fast 
enough.  The  great  object  is  to  have 
the  bees  strong  in  early  spring.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  successful  winter- 
ing. Some  hives  maj'  contain  bees 
enough  in  the  spring,  but  they  may  be 
in  such  a  feeble  condition  as  to  be  of 
no  value  whatever.  Thej'  would  be 
all  summer  building  up,  storing  no 
surplus,  and  requiring  a  large  amount 
of  feed  to  carry  them  through  the  win- 
ter. The  attention  given  through  the 
season,  and  the  feed  would  amount  to 
more  than  their  value.  This  is  no  iso- 
lated or  extreme  case.  Such  cases 
are  too  common,  and  the  cause  should 
be  ascertained,  a  remedy  applied,  and 
a  repetition  prevented. 

There  lias  been  so  much  written  and 
said  about  the  best  hives,  best  frames, 
best  bees  for  business,  that  we  have 


attributed  our  winter  loss  and  spring 
dwindling  to  our  particular  strain  of 
bees,  or  liive,  or  way  of  wintering  ;  or, 
what  is  more  common,  to  the  bad 
weather,  when  iu  fact  the  hive,  the 
weather  or  place  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  disaster. 

To  winter  successfully,  the  great  and 
all-important  requirements  is  plenty  of 
sealed  honey  ;  on  this  the  bees  will  en- 
dure almost  any  change  of  tempera- 
ture or  withstand  the  inconvenience  of 
almost  any  kind  of  a  hive.  Honey 
gathered  in  the  first  part  of  the  season, 
stored  in  clean  combs,  well  sealed, with 
little  or  no  pollen,  is  almost  all  that  is 
necessary  to  successfully  winter  a  col- 
ony of  bees,  and  have  them  come  out 
in  good  condition  to  begin  the  spring 
work. 

The  extractor  is  the  greatest  inven- 
tion for  the  bee-keeper  since  Father 
Langstroth  introduced  the  movable 
frame.  Its  good  qualities  have  been 
overrated,  but  it  lias  been  somewhat 
overworked.  We  have  been  too  anxious 
to  make  a  large  showing.  We  have 
extracted  too  snug,  and  left  our  bees 
too  little  honej',  retarding  their  fall 
breeding,  and  allowing  them  to  go  into 
winter  quarters  with  too  few  young 
bees,  and  the  old  ones  overworked  and 
enfeebled  by  braving  the  cold,  windy 
weather,  in  vain  efforts  to  replenish 
their  fast  failing  stores  after  the  frost 
had  withered  every  blossom. 

I^eetlingr  Itees  lor  Winter. 

The  first  care  of  the  apiarist  should 
be  the  perpetual  welfare  of  his  bees. 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  he  should 
save  all  frames  of  capped  honey  dur- 
ing the  season  when  he  finds  such  in 
his  manipulations,  until  he  has  four  for 
every  colony.  These  should  be  care- 
fully saved,  and  put  in  by  the  side  of 
the  cluster,  when  the  bees  are  prepared 
for  winter. 

Late-gathered  and  unsealed  honey  is 
by  the  bees'  breath  and  change  of  tem- 
perature rendered  so  thin  that  it  will 
run  out  of  the  cells  and  down  on  the 
combs.  This  the  bees,  by  their  natural 
desire  for  cleanliness,  will  lick  up  and 
thereby  become  so  over-loaded  as  to 
cause  diarrhea. 

Honey  gathered  after  the  frost  has 
touched  the  blossoms,  being  chemically 
changed  therebj',  is  not  fit  for  the  bees 
to  eat  when  in  confinement — another 
cause  of  diarrhea. 

Syrup  made  of  granulated  sugar  is 
far  preferable  to  fall  honey,  as  it  con- 
tains no  pollen  and  will  not  readily 
sour  ;  but  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  make  it 
of  the  proper  consistency.  If  it  is  too 
thin,  it  will  run  out  of  the  cells  ;  if  too 
thick,  it  will  cantly,  and  become  so 
hard  that  the  bees  will  not  eat  it. 
"The  best  is  the  cheapest"  is  the  gen- 
eral rule,  and  it  is  no  exception  in  this 
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case,  as  granulated  sugar  syrup  is  but 
little  cheaper  than  extracted  honey, 
and  the  time  and  trouble  of  feeding, 
together  with  the  risk  of  robbing, 
more  than  balances  the  difference  in 
cost  between  the  few  pounds  needed  to 
last  a  colonj-  through  the  winter. 

Another  great  disadvantage  in  late 
fall  feeding  is  the  liability  of  stimulat- 
ing the  queen  to  lay  a  great  many- 
eggs.  These,  as  they  begin  to  develop 
will  induce  the  bees  to  bring  in  pollen, 
which,  at  this  season  of  the  j'ear,  is  not 
suitable  for  bee-food.  Brought  in  at 
this  time,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  put 
into  cells  partly  filled  with  honey,  and 
be  eaten  during  the  winter,  which  is 
another  fruitful  cause  of  diarrhea. 

Another  evil  result  of  late  breeding 
is  occasioned  b}'  the  bees  deserting  the 
partially  developed  larvte  in  their  ef- 
forts to  cluster  to  keep  warm  during 
the  changeable  fall  weather.  The 
brood  thus  abandoned  chills  and  dies, 
and  their  decomposing  bodies  become 
a  source  of  pestilence  that  is  likely  to 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  whole  col- 
ony before  spring.  All  this  can  be 
prevented  by  feeding  the  bees  during 
the  early  season,  or  by  giving  them 
frames  of  sealed  honey  when  they  are 
being  prepared  for  winter. 

Waterville,  Maine. 


ITALIAN'S. 


Cliaraclcristics    of    the    Queen, 
Drone  and  Worker. 


Written  /or  the  American  Bee  Journal 
Br    DAYTON    E.    B4JIKER. 


I  have  received  a  number  of  in- 
quiries as  to  which  is  the  best  variety 
of  bees,  and  espeealliy  about  the  Ital- 
ians. Quite  a  number  of  different 
Tarietes  of  bees  have  been  imported 
from  various  countries  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  but  as  yet  none  received 
such  universal  praise  as  the  Italian 
bees. 

In  form,  the  queen  is  long  and  slen- 
der, and  very  symmetrical  in  all  her 
parts.  The  whole  abdomen  of  most 
Italian  queens,  except  the  last  segment, 
is  of  a  beautiful  golden  color.  The 
color  of  queens  vary  somewhat,  some 
being  darker  than  others,  but  all  pro- 
duce fine  workers.  Her  movements 
among  the  bees  on  the  comljs  are  well 
directed  and  graceful,  and  on  account 
of  her  quiet  disposition  and  fine  color, 
she  is  easlj'  found  by  the  operator,  on 
the  combs.  I  have  often  seen  the 
queen  laying,  while  holding  the  frame 
in  my  hands. 

Italian  queens  are  also  more  prolific 
than  the  common  black  queen,  thus 
keeping  their  colonies  strong.  They 
also  cast  larger  and  earlier  swarms 
than  our  native  bees. 


The  drones,  or  male  Italian  bees, also 
vary  in  color,  but  in  general  the 
three  first  segments  or  bands  are  yel- 
low, and  somewhat  scalloped  with 
black.  I  have  had  drones  in  my  api- 
ary, of  which  nearly  the  whole  ab- 
domen was  covered  with  yellow,  and  I 
always  prefer  to  breed  from  these 
dark  drones  ;  especially  those  reared 
from  queens  that  mated  with  a  black 
drone  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
workers  that  do  not  show  the  fine  yel- 
low bands  so  uniformly  as  they  should. 
My  advice  is,  if  possible,  not  to  breed 
from  such  drones. 

I  now  come  to  the  point  that  decides, 
in  the  opinion  of  breeders,  the  purity 
of  the  queen.  When  the  queen  is  pure, 
and  purely  mated,  the  workers  are 
tine-looking,  have  three  yellow  bands 
around  the  abdomen,  and  very  sym- 
metrical bodies.  They  possess  agility 
and  strength  in  a  veiy  marked  degree, 
are  excellent  nurses,  always  keeping 
the  brood  up  to  the  highest  possible 
point.  They  also  have  the  admirable 
trait  of  quietness  when  the  combs  are 
being  handled.  They  do  not  fly  off  or 
crawl  over  and  cluster  on  one  end  or 
side  of  the  combs, but  keep  their  places 
quietly  until  driven  away  by  the  opera- 
tor. During  the  honey  season  they 
are  very  easily  handled,  but  when 
swarming,  they  are  crosser  than  our 
native  bees.  When  robbers  are  around 
in  the  fall,  they  become  tierce,  and 
defend  their  store  well.  They  also 
defend  their  homes  in  a  superior  man- 
ner against  the  wax-moth.  If  properly 
cared  for,  a  handful  of  workers  with  a 
good  queen  will  soon  build  up  to  a 
powerful  colony.  As  honey-gatherers 
they  are  certainly  far  superior  to  com- 
mon bees,  working  well  on  mammoth 
red  clover.  This  grand  point,  in  con- 
nection with  greater  prolificness,beauty 
and  quiet  disposition,  has  made  them 
general  favorites. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


VENTILATION. 


Bee-Cellar   Vcnlilation  —  Pack- 
ing Honey  for  Shipping. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Joivmal 

'  BY   C.    TUIELMANN. 


I  wish  to  write  of  two  things  which 
do  not  agree  with  my  own  experiments; 
the  first  is,  the  ventilation  of  bee- 
cellars,  and  the  other,  crating  honey 
upside  down. 

Ventilating;  BeeCellars. 

Mr.  Doolittle  tells  us  that  his  bees 
winter,  and  have  wintered,  nicely  for 
a  number  of  winters,  without  any  ven- 
tilation of  his  bee-cellar.  This  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt,  as  Mr.  D.  is  held 
in  high  esteem  by  bee-keepers  ;  but  we 


must  consider  the  different  circum- 
stances, and  the  way  Mr.  Doolittle  puts 
his  hives  into  the  cellar  ;  also  the 
make-up  of  the  cellar  itself  compared 
with  those  of  most  of  the  other  bee- 
keepers. 

In  the  first  place,  a  great  majority 
use  hives  with  tight  bottom-boards, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  remove  them 
when  they  store  the  hives  in  the  cellar, 
and  have  only  the  hive-entrance  for 
ventilation,  instead  of  a  suspended 
cluster  with  circulating  air  all  around 
it,  as  with  Mr.  D's  way.  This,  of 
course,  accounts  largely  for  the  differ- 
ences of  cellar  ventilation  :  also  for  the 
difference  of  the  best  degree  of  tem- 
perature for  the  bees,  in  ordinary  bee- 
cellars. 

I  would  estimate  that  bees  suspend- 
ed in  the  hives  without  bottom-boards, 
would  winter  better  in  the  same  cellar 
with  from  (P  to  lO'^  higher  tempera- 
ture, than  bees  with  only  an  entrance 
in  the  hive  |xI2  inches  ;  and  bees  sus- 
pended can  surely  stand  it  better  with- 
out ventilation  of  the  cellar,  than  those 
in  a  hive  with  the  bottom-board  on,  as 
the  former  have  more  free  air  around 
the  cluster  ;  but  the  number  of  colonies 
plays  a  big  part  in  the  matter. 

If  Mr.  D.  had  150  to  200  colonies  in 
his  cellar  instead  of  only  50,  he  would 
find  that  the  ground  on  the  sides  and 
top  of  his  cellar  is  not  porous  enough 
to  supply  sufficient  pure  air  for  them 
all ;  and  would  be  glad  that  he  made 
ventilators,  which  he  could  open  the 
same  as  I  do,  this  mild  winter,  and 
keep  the  bees  healthy. 

I  am  convinced  that  pure  air,  with 
the  right  temperature  in  a  bee-cellar, 
has  more  to  do  with  the  safe  wintering 
of  bees  than  anything  else,  not  ex- 
cepting honej'-dew  or  other  unsuitable 
food,  although  good  sealed  honey  is 
the  best  winter  food  for  bees,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  "sugar  man"  sa3-s. 

Crating  and  Packing-  tlic  Honey 
lor  Siiipping. 

Mr.  Doolittle  recommends  packing 
the  sections  in  the  crates  in  the  same 
position  as  they  were  built  by  the  bees 
in  the  hives,  and  finds  that  less  honey 
is  broken  in  transit,  than  if  they  are 
packed  upside  down.  This  is  contrary 
to  my  experiments. 

I  used  to  pack  my  honey  the  same 
way  as  the  bees  built  it  in  the  hives, 
whereljy  I  had  considerable  losses  by 
breakage  of  the  combs  ;  but  of  late 
years  I  crate  most  of  the  sections  up- 
side down,  and  crate  onlj'  those  sec- 
tions the  other  way,  which  are  built 
solid  to  the  wood  on  the  lower  end, 
and  others  which  have  a  few  cells  that 
are  not  sealed  over,  and  have  also  a 
good  support  of  comb  below. 

Since  I  have  practiced  the  above 
method,  I  have  had  but  little  breakage. 
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I  shipped  5,000  pounds  to  one  man, 
which  was  re-loaded  twice  on  the  cars, 
and  none  was  broken.  In  the  last  live 
years  I  have  shipped  about  40,000 
pounds  of  comb  honej^,  of  my  own  pro- 
duction, some  of  it  going  over  1,600 
miles,  and  onlj-  two  broken  crates 
were  reported  ;  therefore  I  would  ad- 
vise bee-keepers  to  pack  all  the  sec- 
tions upside  down,  which  are  not 
solidly  attached  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  sections.  By  so  doing,  the  shipper 
will  save  money,  and  also  those  who 
buy  the  honey. 

Besides  my  own  experiments,  I  wish 
to  give  a  little  further  information, 
which  I  witnessed  a  few  days  ago. 

Last  week  I  went  to  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
on  business  ;  while  there  I  called  on  a 
man  to  whom  I  have  sold  most  of  my 
last  year's  crop  of  honey.  He  showed 
me  a  lot  of  rather  bad-looking  comb 
honey  of  last  year's  crop,  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Some  was 
from  California,  some  from  Chicago 
and  other  places  ;  some  was  broken, 
and  some  was  partly  candied.  There 
was  14  crates  of  it,  from  almost  as 
many  bee-keepers,  judging  from  the 
appearance  of  the  crates. 

This  man  handles  about  30,000 
pounds  of  honey  annually.  He  asked 
me  if  that  honey  could  not  be  brought 
back  to  its  liquid  state.  I  told  him 
that  it  could. 

"  How  much  would  you  charge  me 
to  do  it  ?"  he  asked.  I  told  him  that  it 
was  quite  a  task  to  do  it,  and  after  it 
was  done,  it  would  not  be  very  nice 
for  table  use  ;  the  combs  would  have 
to  be  broken  in  order  to  liquefy  it, 
without  spending  too  much  time  with 
it,  and  then  it  would  be  only  bee-food, 
or  honey  for  pickling  meats,  etc.  After 
some  more  talk,  he  sold  me  the  honey 
at  a  low  figure. 

After  the  honey  an-ived  at  my  home, 
I  unpacked  it,  and  found  it  to  be  as  I 
expected. 

The  honey  was  put  up  by  many  dif- 
ferent parties,  only  a  small  part  of  it 
being  put  upside  down.  Among  it 
was  two  crates  of  California  honey, 
with  very  tender  combs,  and  only  the 
outside  sections  were  candied  ;  this  I 
found  but  little  broken,  but  most  of 
what  was  put  up  in  the  same  way  as 
the  bees  had  built  it  on  the  hives,  was 
badly  smashed,  and  a  good  deal  had 
leaked  out  of  the  crates.  This  latter 
class  was  almost  worthless  to  the  trade. 
My  customer  could  probably  sell  what 
was  not  broken  so  badly — the  upside 
down  part ;  but  he  said  that  he  would 
let  that  go  with  the  lot,  if  I  would  take 
it  all.  There  was  a  loss  of  75  per  cent. 
on  this  honey. 

By  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  pack  the  sec- 
tions with  the  weakest  part  of  the 
comb  downward  ;  if   they  have  a  good 


footing,   they  will   withstand    a   great 
deal  of  rough  handling. 

The   weather  is  nice  here,    but   we 
have  no  sleighing. 

Thielmanton,  Minn.,  Jan.  30,  1889. 


BEE-DIARRHEA. 


The    Diilance   Bees   Go  for 
Honey,  etc. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  C.    F.    WEBB. 


I  have  handled  bees  for  40  years  or 
more,  and  1  do  not  pretend  to  know 
much  about  them  either  ;  but  what  little 
I  do  know,  that  I  think  would  be  of 
interest  to  any  one,  is  freely  given.  I 
have  200  colonies  of  bees,  of  which 
two-thirds  are  pure  Italians,  the  rest 
being  crossed  with  the  big  German 
gray  bee,  and  as  honej--gatherers  I 
like  them  best. 

I  keep  my  bees  during  the  winter  in 
a  cellar  under  tlie  dwelling-house,  and 
my  plan  for  ventilation  is  the  same  as 
a  stove — pure  air  comes  in  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  impure  air  escapes  at  the 
top.  In  summer  I  keep  them  on  the 
north  side  of  a  hill,  where  the  combs 
will  not  melt  down,  and  when  it  is 
warm  enough  for  the  bees  to  fly  there, 
it  will  be  warm  enough  for  them  to  fly 
anywhere  ;  also  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  them  flying  away,  and  getting 
chilled,  and  never  returning  to  the 
hive. 

I  have  found  a  great  many  bee-trees 
in  my  lifetime,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  I  have  found  all  on  the 
north,  northwest  and  northeast  side  of 
the  timber  or  hill. 

I>istance  Bees  Travel. 

I  never  knew  bees  to  go  quite  40 
miles,  for  honey,  but  I  have  known 
them  to  work  all  of  six  miles  away, 
and  work  strongly.  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Agricultural  Report  of 
1870-71,  where  it  claims  that  bees 
worked  8J  miles  away. 

TUe  Cause  of  Bee-Diarrliea. 

In  regard  to  what  is  called  "bee- 
diarrhea,"  I  will  say  that  my  bees  are 
never  troubled  with  it.  I  believe  if  the 
hive  is  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the 
bees  from  sweating,  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  diarrhea.  That  is  my 
experience. 

Bees  can  be  given  the  diarrhea  in  20 
minutes  by  sweating  them.  I  hare  had 
some  8  or  10  colonics  succumb  to  the 
disease  right  in  midsummer,  by  not 
giving  them  plenty  of  air,  and  thereby 
causing  them  to  sweat.  Upon  exami- 
nation I  found  them  all  dead,  and  an 
almost  unbearable  stench  arising  from 
them,  the  same  as  from  cholera. 


Where  wild  bees  are  in  hollow  trees 
with  porous  or  worm-eaten  wood 
above,  so  that  the  impurities  may  pass 
out,  the  bees  never  have  the  diarrhea  ; 
but  where  the  trees  are  solid  above 
the  hollow,  1  have  known  them  to  die 
from  that  disease.  If  any  one  knows 
anything  to  the  contrary,  I  would  like 
to  hear  it  through  the  Bee  JouRNAi. 

Union  Centre,  Wis.,  Feb.  6,  1889. 


COLORADO. 


Report  of  the  State   Bee-Keep- 
ers' Coiiveutioii. 


Condensed  from  the  Colorado  Farmer. 


The  Colorado  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion met  at  Denver  on  Jan.  10.  at  10 
a.m.,  President  Milleson  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  pre- 
sented their  reports,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  executive  committee. 

A  discussion  ensued  on  adulterated 
honey,  and  Elwood  Easley  asked  if 
artificial  comb  honey  were  now  manu- 
factured. Both  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary answered  that  no  market  had 
ever  been  aftected  by  such  artificial 
honey.  If  such  could  be  made,  why 
did  they  not  produce  it  this  year,  when 
honey  was  scarce  ? 

"  Dr.  King,"  said  Mrs.  Plumb,  of 
Boulder,  "had  some  honey  in  a  store 
window  ;  some  men  were  looking — one 
agreed  to  show  that  it  was  artificial 
because  the  '  holes '  were  of  difterent 
sizes,  and  that  showed  that  two  difl:ei- 
ent  machines  were  used.  He  alluded, 
of  course,  to  the  drone  and  worker 
cells." 

E.  B.  Hutchinson  objected  to  the 
idea  that  if  bees  were  fed  something 
that  was  not  right  it  was  adulterated. 
It  is  pure  honey  if  the  bees  gather  it 
from  buckwheat,  although  it  might  be 
poor,  just  as  turnips  fed  to  a  cow  will 
injure  the  taste  of  the  milk,  although 
it  will  be  of  poor  quality. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until 
1:30  p.m. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  Pratt 
I'cported,  from  the  Committee  on  Leg- 
islation,in  favor  of  county  inspectors  to 
prevent  foul  brood.     Adopted. 

Mr.  Pratt  suggested  that  each  bee- 
keeper should  write  a  personal  letter 
to  the  Legislator  with  whom  he  is  best 
acquainted,  showing  the  necessity  for 
Legislation  to  check  foul  brood. 

The  Secretary  urged  members  to  fill 
out  his  statistics  blanks.  He  had  re- 
ports already  showing  129,000  pounds 
as  our  honey  product.  The  President 
said  if  he  made  it  200,000,  it  would  not 
be  incorrect,  as  bee-keepers  were  too 
slack  in  reporting. 
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President  Millcson  vead  his  annual 
address,  and  presented  tlie  Associa- 
tion witli  a  liandsonie  blaclc  gavel 
adorned  witli  the  gilt  letters,  "C.  S.  B. 
A.,"  and  decorated  with  a  bee. 

Mr.  Pratt  moved  that  the  gavel  be 
accepted  by  this  Society  with  thanks, 
as  a  memento  of  Mr.  Milleson's  public 
and  private  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  apiarists. 

Itce-Hoiises. 

Mr.  Do  Vinney  aslved  Mr.  Knight  the 
advantage  of  a  bee-house. 

He  replied  that  one  could  handle 
twice  the  number  of  bees  he  could  in 
hives. 

Mr.  Pratt  said,  after  hearing  Mr. 
Knight's  description,  before  and  after 
seeing  his  house,  he  had  erected  one, 
and  thouglit  it  well  suited  to  this 
climate.  His  is  8x16  feet,  with  a 
matched  floor.  It  stands  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  and  he  will  bank  it  up  to 
keep  the  wind  from  blowing  under  it. 
The  covering  is  of  matched  lumber, 
his  boys  having  shingled  it.  He  lined 
it  with  tar  paper.  It  is  only  5  feet 
high — it  ought  to  be  six.  It  has  no 
windows,  but  a  gable  which  opens  ;  the 
sides  are  battened.  It  holds  as  much 
as  44  hives,  and  is  cheap  ;  as  an  ordi- 
nary' box  will  do  for  a  hive. 

Mr.  Knight  spreads  a  builap  over 
the  frame.  Pound  sections  are  placed 
on  tlie  top.  He  believed  they  would 
winter  better  than  when  out-of-doors. 

Mr.  Cnshman,  of  the  Delta  Associa- 
tion said  he  noticed  his  "ABC  "  book 
advocated  placing  hives  7  feet  apart, 
yet  these  were  close  together.  Is  there 
not  danger  for  a  tight  where  they  are 
so  close  ? 

Mr.  Kniglit — The  boxes  are  two  feet 
apart,  and  the  hives  above  one  another; 
one  has  38,  another  62  colonies.  The 
alighting-boards  are  differently  col- 
ored, and  the  entrances  are  different, 
so  there  is  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Pratt,  last  summer,  had  his  hives 
differently  colored,  }'et  tliey  were  a 
few  inches  apart  in  a  row. 

Mr.  Pratt  moved  that  a  standing 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  on 
the  disease  of  bees.     Carried. 

The  President  then  appointed  R.  H. 
Rhodes,  H.  Knight  and  Wm.  Davis. 

Elislia  Milleson  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent unanimously  ;  J.  M.  Clark  was  re- 
elected Secretary  ;  and  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Rhodes,  of  Arvada,  was  re-elected 
Treasurer.  For  Vice-President-at-large, 
Mrs.  Millie  Booth  was  i-e-elected. 
County  Vice-Presidents,  Alfred  Cnsh- 
man, Montrose  ;  H.  Knight,  Arapalioe  ; 
E.  Easley,  Jefterson  ;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Plumb, 
Weld  ;  j.  L.  Tracey,  Boulder  ;  A.  C. 
Alfred,  Larimer.  Other  Vice-Presi- 
dents were  left  for  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  appoint. 


S.  R.  Pratt  was  elected  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Calilbrnia  Honey. 

Mr.  Cornfortli  said  that  for  3  to  5 
years  there  had  been  a  .shrinkage  of 
about  15  per  cent,  of  California  honey. 
Tliis  jear  the  shrinkage  had  been 
greater.  Last  year  the  sales  of  Cali- 
fornia honey  amounted  to  about  145- 
000,  tlie  Eastern  lioney  to  about  |3,000, 
tlie  import  lieing  a  little  less  than 
$50,000.  Our  honey  is  preferable  to 
California,  as  Mr.  Clark's  waj'  of  pack- 
ing 24  pounds  makes  it  more  salable 
than  the  50-pound  packages  of  Califor- 
nia honey.  Moreover,  California  has 
not  been  as  careful  in  selecting,  the 
lower  sections  being  of  inferior  value. 
Uniformity  shoulil  he  practiced.  In 
California  there  are  four  assortments  ; 
about  two  years  ago  a  firm  put  it  up  in 
blue  boxes  with  a  glass  front.  They 
have  made  quicker  sales  ;  the  average 
weight  of  sections  is  about  one  pound. 
He  was  pleased  to  see  our  State 
growing  ;  the  Horticultural  Society  has 
grown  from  nothing;  creameries  dot 
our  State,  and  bee-keepers  are  organ- 
izing. These  organizations  will  grow 
with  the  State,  but  other  States  are 
growing,  so  there  is  no  possibilitjf  of 
flooding  the  market  with  tirst-class 
honey  if  properly  put  up.  When  you 
are  organized  and  rely  upon  local 
trade,  j'ou  can  do  nothing.  The  cream- 
eries were  unheard  of  five  years  ago, 
now  farmers  can  send  their  milk  to 
the  creamery,  and  the  butter  is  more 
uniform  than  if  many  tried  to  work 
alone.  He  believed  our  honey  would 
bring  more  in  European  markets  than 
any  other  honey,  as  our  comb  honej'  is 
so  bright  and  clear.  The  amount 
handled  in  California  is  falmlous.  He 
had  seen  buildings  25x50  tilled,  and 
they  said  that  was  nothing. 

Levi  Bootli  said  that  the  "Pure- 
Food  "  bill  now  before  Congress  was 
just  what  we  needed  to  pi'otect  us, 
and  moved  that  we  ask  our  represen- 
tative to  further  its  passage.     Carried. 

Honey-Plants  for  Bees. 

The  question-box  was  opened,  and 
to  the  question,  "  Which  i.s  the  best 
honey-producing  i)lant  ?"  Mr.  Knight 
said  clover  was  tlie  best,  alfalfa  gave 
the  most  honey. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  preferred  sweet  clover, 
as  alfalfa  did  not  always  produce 
honey. 

Mr.  Cusliman  said  that  sweet  clover 
was  a  nuisance  in  tlie  hay  crops  ;  they 
got  more  than  tliey  wanted  in  their 
alfalfa  seed  from  Utah.  Alsike  clover 
had  been  recommended  ;  the  Colorado 
bee-plant  was  good,  and  had  been  sold 
in  California  for  a  high  price.  In  his 
region  there  was  a  barren  desert,  but 
water  would  make  the   land  do  well. 


President  Milleson  said  sweet  clover 
was  the  har^h^st  to  kill  of  any  of  the 
clover  plants,  but  you  could  not  pro- 
duce one-tenth  as  much  honey  from 
the  same  ground  on  any  other  plant. 
If  you  were  to  plant  ten  acres  alone 
for  honey-produetion,  it  will  not  pay 
as  much  as  alfalfa ;  because  you  can 
get  hay  ami  honey.  Let  it  stay  before 
cutting;  if  you  lose  one  cutting  you 
will  gain. 

Rev.  Rhodes  said  that  sweet  clover 
was  the  only  plant  that  would  yield 
after  a  frost.  If  you  have  hay-seed.s 
in  your  alfalfa,  you  cannot  sell  it  well; 
but  keep  it  for  seed,  and  you  can  sell 
it  well.  He  had  said  we  could  pro- 
duce more  honey  than  any  other  coun- 
try with  our  alfalfa,  but  we  cannot  use 
alfalfa  for  liaj'  and  honey  both.  One 
year  they  had  no  bloom  but  of  the 
broad-leafed  milk-weed  honey  ;  it  was 
as  nice  as  any  honey  he  ever  ate,  so  it 
was  hard  to  say  which  was  the  best 
plant.  The  main  objection  to  sweet 
clover  was,  that  it  was  good  for  noth- 
ing but  hone}'. 

President  Milleson  asked  if  he  had 
not  been  obliged  to  catch  his  bees  and 
wash  oft'  tlieir  feet  on  account  of  the 
honey  sticking  to  them. 

Levi  Booth  said  you  need  not  fear 
sweet  clover,  if  you  cut  the  alfalfa,  as 
it  was  a  biennial  and  died  out,  but  you 
must  cut  in  the  ditches. 

Rev.  Rhodes  said  you  could  kill  the 
milk-weed  if  you  cut  it  just  before  it 
was  ready  to  bloom.  It  would  bleed 
to  death. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  March  20,  at   10    a.m.,  to 
meet  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
J.  M.  Clark,  Sec. 


HONEY-PLANTS. 


Hints    to    those    Who    Want   a 
Ooud  €rop  of  Honey. 

Written,  for  the  American  Rural  Home 

BY   K.    S.    RUSSELL. 


Who  is  there  who  has  handled  bees 
and  made  them  his  associates,  who  will 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  these  indus- 
trious little  misers  will  appreciate  any 
iniprovcnient  in  their  home  and  plan- 
tation, and  doubly  repay  any  judicious 
outlay  toward  supplying  them  any 
suitable  plants  from  which  to  extract 
the  lioney  ?  I  believe  that  a  bee  is  not 
happy  except  when  employed  gather- 
ing the  sweets  that  Nature  stores  in 
certain  plants. 

Now  is  the  time  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  an  abundant  honey  harvest. 
If  you  have  no  willows  near  your  api- 
ary, procure  a  few  roots  or  cuttings, 
and  plant  in  low  land  near  the  apiary. 
This  will  bring  the  earliest  pollen, 
which  is  the  most   useful.      The    bark 
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will  crack  late  in  the  fall,  and  furnish 
a  hai'vest  of  honey  after  frost  has  killed 
all  the  flowers. 

Also  plant  a  few  soft  and  hard 
maples,  and  tap  lightly  in  two  or  three 
places  early  in  the  spring.  These  trees 
should  be  near  the  house,  as  many  bees 
are  chilled  and  lost  in  rambling  for 
these  early  sweets. 

Be  sure  and  spare  all  the  basswood 
on  your  farm,  and  plant  a  few  more  in 
old  pastures  for  shade.  Plant  catnip, 
the  more  the  better,  near  the  apiary. 
This  is  fine  for  the  young  bees.  Spare 
all  the  golden-rod  when  mowing  the 
fence-corners,  also  all  asters.  The 
bees  will  tell  you  what  they  are  when 
in  bloom,  if  you  do  not  recognize  your 
friends.  Sow  a  patch  of  buckwheat  on 
July  1  and  20,  and  also  on  Aug.  10  and 
Sept.  1. 

Last,  but  not  least,  procure  at  once 
a  supply  of  Simpson  honey-plant  seed. 
It  can  be  sown  in  *liot-beds,  and  trans- 
planted the  same  as  cabbage,  or  sown 
in  open  ground.  It  will  grow  any- 
where, in  fence  corners  or  waste 
ground,  in  shade  or  in  cultivated 
fields,  planted  2J  feet  apart.  It  can 
be  sown  in  your  woods  pasture.  It  is 
a  certain  grower,  and  will  "  get  there" 
whether  cultivated  or  not.  This  is 
beyond  doubt  by  far  the  best  honey- 
plant  of  all,  giving  a  steady  flow  of 
good  honey  from  the  middle  of  July 
until  killed  by  frost.  The  honey  ac- 
cumulates in  the  cup-shaped  flowers, 
and,  if  all  is  removed,  it  will  almost  im- 
mediately fill  up  again,  thus  affording 
an  inexhaustible  supply  faster  than  the 
busy  workers  can  remove  and  store  it. 

I  have  noticed  no  disease  in  my  api- 
ary since  I  have  raised  this  honey- 
plant.  I  think  the  secret  is,  it  keeps 
the  bees  employed  gathering  good, 
healthy  honej-,  instead  of  trying  to  ex- 
tract it  from  decaying  fruits  and  veg- 
etables in  the  fall  months,  whicli  they 
are  sure  to  do  unless  they  can  work  on 
something  better.  It  is  a  medicinal 
plant,  but  is  not  eaten  or  disturbed  by 
stock  of  any  kind,  and  will  take  care 
of  itself  after  the  first  year.  It  is  not 
a  noxious  weed  that  will  take  posses- 
sion of  your  farm,  but  is  easily  ex- 
terminated. 

I  can  imagine  no  lovelier  stroll  than 
through  my  woods  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  honey-plants  are  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  beautiful  Italians  make 
the  woods  musical  from  daylight  till 
dark.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  merits 
of  the  different  varieties  of  clover,  as 
of  necessit}'  they  will  be  sown, and  help 
to  round  out  a  full  season  for  the  most 
industrious  creature  of  God's  creation 
Zionsville,  Ind. 


COIVVENTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Apr.  23.— DesMoines  County  .  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 
John  wau,  Sec,  Middletown,  Iowa. 

May  I,  2.— Texas  State,  at  Greenville.  Tex. 

G.  A.  Wilson,  Sec  McKinney,  Tex. 

May  4.— Susquehanna  County,  at  Montrose,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

May  21. — Northern  Illinois,  at  Pecatonica,  111. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 

t^"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinKS.— Ed. 
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Fine  ^Vinter  for  Bees. — Mr.  D.  T. 

Kennedy,  Batavia,  Iowa,  on  Feb.  9,  says  : 

We  have  had  a  fine  winter  so  far  for  the 
bees.  Last  May  I  had  but  15  colonies,  and 
but  half  of  them  were  strong.  I  took  800 
pounds  of  comb  honey,  and  left  the  brood- 
chambers  full  of  fine  honey  ;  I  now  have  59 
colonies  in  tine  condition — 44  in  the  cellar, 
ann  15  in  chaff  hives  outdoors.  I  had 
swarms  as  late  as  Sept.  11,  that  are  now  in 
good  condition,  with  plenty  of  honey  to 
last  them. 


tVintering  IVeU Mr.  L.  D.  O'Dell, 

Protection,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  S,  1889,  says  : 

1  commenced  the  season  of  1888  with  15 
colonies,  increased  them  to  38,  and  took  500 
pounds  of  surplus  honey  in  one-pound  sec- 
tions. I  put  my  bees  into  thecellar  on  Nov. 
18,  and,  to  all  appearances,  they  are  winter- 
ing well.  My  tirst  year's  experience  with 
bees  has  been  very  satisfactory,  consider- 
ing the  poor  season. 


Season  of  1888.— Clarkson  Pember- 
ton,  Lamoille,  Iowa,  on  Feb.  11,  1889, writes: 

I  commenced  the  season  of  1888  with  19 
colonies,  and  increased  them  to  30,  by  nat- 
ural swarming.  My  bees  looked  well  in 
the  spring,  and  I  hoped  for  a  big  yield  of 
honey,  but  white  clover  and  linden  failed, 
and  all  the  surplus  I  got  was  from  wild 
flowers,  which  yielded  well.  I  obtained  20 
pounds  to  the  colony,  of  surplus  at  last,  for 
which  I  am  thankful.  My  bees  were  put 
into  the  cellar  in  good  condition,  and  1  hope 
for  a  better  crop  in  1889. 


past  poor  year.  I  do  not  work  my  bees  for 
experimental  purposes,  but  solely  for  honey, 
and  1  have  no  supplies  of  any  kind  for  sale. 
I  have  used  100  hives  with  closed-end 
frames,  but  I  have  discarded  them  for  one 
with  all  its  good  qualities,  and  none  of  its 
faults— for  serious  faults  it  has. 

[Being  an  extensive  and  practical  honey- 
producer,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  Mr. 
Taylor  describe  his  management  for  our 
readers.  We  want  the  best  there  is  in  every 
line  of  practical  work.— Ed.] 


Starting  Apiaries.  —  L.  Wayman, 
Chanute,  Kans.,  on  Jan.  30, 1889,  writes  : 

I  commenced  beekeeping  here  in  the 
spring  of  1887,  with  2  colonies,  it  being  a 
poor  season.  One  of  the  colonies  starved, 
and  the  other  one  some  person  stole,  leaving 
me  none  in  the  spring  of  1888.  I  bought  7 
colonies,  and  lost  2,  thus  leaving  me  5.  I 
have  just  finished  stocking  my  apiary  of  22 
colonies  here  at  home  to  day.  I  am  putting 
in  an  apiary  of  20  colonies  in  Arkansas, 
having  bought  11  of  them.  The  last  two 
seasons  were  very  poor,  but  not  so  poor  as 
in  some  of  the  older  States,  judging  from 
the  reports  in  the  Bee  Jouenal.  The  win- 
ter is  very  mild  here. 


Uees  Flying  Halt  tile  Time.— Mr. 

James  Kincaid,  Clay  Centre,  Nebr.,  on  Feb. 
8, 1889,  writes : 

I  started  with  9  colonies  last  spring,  in- 
creased them  to  25,  and  secured  600  pounds 
of  honey,  mostly  comb.  Our  houfy  here 
last  season  was  fine— better  than  we  ever 
had  before.  People  are  taking  quite  an  in- 
terest in  bees,  and  some  are  making  it  pay 
well.  Bees  do  well,  as  a  general  thing.  No 
bad  disease  has  affected  them  yet,  and  the 
moth  has  not  troubled  any.  We  have  a  fine 
class  of  bees,  mostly  Italians,  some  that  are 
not  pure,  but  high  grades.  We  have  had  a 
very  fine  winter,  with  but  little  snow,  and 
not  much  cold  weather.  I  am  wintering  my 
bees  out-of-doors  ;  some  are  packed  in  chaff, 
and  some  are  not.  They  are  all  alive,  and 
seem  to  be  all  right  so  far.  They  are  flying 
about  half  of  the  time. 


t^F"  The  DesMoines  County.  Iowa,  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  animal  convontion  in  the 
Court  House  at  Burlintilon,  on  April  2:t.  IWH9,  at  10 
a.  m.  All  bee-keepers  are  invited.   John  Nau,  Sec. 


Small  Hives  and  System  of 
Mauasement.— B.Taylor,  Fillmore  Co., 
Minn.,  on  Feb.  5,  1889,  writes  as  follows  : 

I  have  kept  bees  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
last  25  years,  and  make  it  a  specialty.  I  am 
wintering  260  colonies  in  two  apiaries.  I 
have  a  shop  22x40,  with  steam  power,  and 
perfect  machinery  for  making  everything 
connected  with  my  business.  I  have  prac- 
ticed the  identical  system,  and  used  the  very 
same  small  hives  mentioned  as  new  in  the 
Bee  Journal  by  Dr.  Tinker,  for  the  last 
8  years,  and  have  my  bees  in  such  hives 
now.  I  think  that  I  have  a  better  hive  tor 
that  system  than  anything  yet  offered.  I 
will  send  you  one  with  it^  honey-board  and 
fixtures  for  your  inspection,  and  if  you 
think  my  long  experience  on  a  large  scale 
with  such  system  and  hives  would  be  inter- 
esting, I  will  do  my  best  to  de.scribe  them. 
I  secured  7  tons  of  comb  houey  by  it,  in  the 


Oilorotorni  tor  Bee-StinRS.— H. 

Link,  Millard,  Nebr.,  on  Feb.  6, 1889,  says  : 

In  regard  to  a  remedy  for  the  sting  of  a 
bee,  often  alluded  to  in  the  Bee  Journal, 
I  have  for  12  or  15  years  used  chloroform, 
and  have  always  found  relief  from  pain  in- 
stantaneous upon  an  application,  so  have  a 
number  of  my  family,  and  many  friends 
to  whom  I  imparted  the  fact.  With  a  small 
bottle  in  the  outer  vest  pocket,  with  a  solid 
cork  and  well  projecting,  so  as  to  be  readily 
withdrawn  by  the  teeth  when  one  hand  is 
engaged— the  suffering  is  reduced  to  a  bare 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  By  "  solid  cork,"  I 
mean  one  free  of  defects  that  render  so 
many  of  them  readily  to  break.  In  31  years 
residence  in  the  prairies  of  Nebraska.  1  have 
had  many  patients  that  had  been  bitten  by 
the  rattlesnake,  and  since  finding  the  merit 
of  the  remedy  for  the  sting  of  the  bee,  I 
have  used  it,  and  it  alone,  for  all  the  subse- 
quent cases.  I  give  about  two  (never  more 
than  three)  applications,  full  strength,  to 
the  parts  bitten,  and,  for  a  time  alter,  fre- 
quent sponging  of  the  part ;  and  beyond  in 
the  direction  of  returning  circulation,  with 
a  wash  of  1  part  of  chloroform  to  6  of  water, 
and  at  the  start  20  to  30  drops  well  diluted 
with  water,  given  internally,  and  repeated 
every  half  hour,  till  mv  judgment  prompted 
a  discontinuance.  The  relief  has  been 
prompt  and  complete  in  every  instance. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGER. 
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li  Toil  Liive  near  one  post-office  and 
get  j'our  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Give  a.  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  miller's  Book,  "  A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Jouk- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

If  yoii  Lose  Itloney  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

]\ew  $$iibscriberscan  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  tor  Sl.SO,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes — to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4Xx4)^  and  5J^x5Jf. 
Price,  Sl.OO  per  100,  or  58.50  per  1,000. 

I^eserre  Your  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BIj\I>ER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Joubnal, 

Please  "nrrite  American  Bee  Jov/mal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  330 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  S  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  9  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  7iew 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  Sl.OO,  you  may  order  35  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

Apiary  Rcg-ister.— All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiarj', 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For   50  colonies  (120  pages) f  1  00 

"    100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

"    200  colonies  (420  pages)  1  50 


Red  Isabels  lor  Pails.— We  have 
three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 
for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 
honey.  Price,  $1  for  a  hundred,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 
on  them.  Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 
each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 
address  on  less  than  100.  Larger  quantities 
according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     $2.00     $2.25 

SOOLabels 2.00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

jW  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

Alfalfa  Clover.— For  cultivation  of 
this  honey-plant,  see  page  345,  of  1888.— 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
-Per  lb.,  33c. ;  per  peck,  $3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  S5.50  ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  810.00. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Always  mention  your  Post-Office, 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  yon  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 

money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 

Pure  Phenol  Ibr  Foul  Bi-ood. — 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  35  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

Yucca  Brushes,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage, 

Weif^'ill  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  S3.00.  It  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  their  meaning. 

Simmins''  IVon>SMrarmin^  Sys- 
tem, and  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  one  year,  for  $1.35.  The  subscription 
to  the  Bee  Journal  may  begin  anew  at 
any  time. 

W^e  Supply  Chapman  Honey-Plant 
SEEM  at  the  following  prices :  One 
ounce,  40  cents  ;  4  ounces,  81 ;  K  pound, 
.  .75  ;  1  pound,  S3.  One  pound  of  seed  is 
sufficient  for  half  an  acre,  if  properly 
thinned  out  and  re-set. 

Good  Enough.— Andrews  &  Lock- 
hart,  of  Patten's  Mills,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  1.3, 
1888,  wrote  as  follows  concerning  their  use 
of  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal : 

We  got  more  orders  from  our  advertise- 
ment in  the  American  Bee  Jouisnal  than 
from  all  the  other  bee-papers  put  together. 


CEIJKUII^Ci  EISX. 

We  Club  the  American  Bee  Jawmal 

for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 

or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  EASX 

column.     The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 

in  the  first  column.    One  year's  subscription 

for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 

with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

__      .                                           Price  of  both.    Olub 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers' M  agazine 1  50 140 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150....  140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150....  140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75....  165 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00 1 80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...  1  40....  130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  85 5  00 

and  Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25 2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman). ..200....  175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)... 3  00 2  00 

Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25.. ..  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 150....  130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  150..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  '75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 1 .30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00. . . .  1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  of  National  Society..  1  50....  125 

I>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  paper.s.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Hastings'*  Perfection  Feeder.- 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  3  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumbscrew.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed — 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  83.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

International   Bee-Convention. 

—The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Convention  can  be  obtained  at 
thi?  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  35  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Clover  Seeds.— We  are  selling  Alsike 
CU/ver  Seed  at  the  following  prices  :  88.00 
per  bushel;  83.35  per  peck ;  35  cents  per  lb. 
White  Ckwer  Seed  :  810.00  per  bushel;  $3.75 
per  peck;  30 cents  per  lb.  Melilot  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  86.00  per  bushel  ;  81.75  per 
peck:  30  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freiglit. 

A  modern  Bee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  300  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  81.00.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

The  Bate  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 
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Honey  and  Beesfrax  Market. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEy.-White  comb,  in®ll!<c.;  dark,  6>^@8c. 
White  extracted,  6^0. ;  light  amber,  5Jli»6c.;  dark 
amber,  4J^@5>ac. 

BBBSWAX.— 18@22C. 
Jan.  25.  O.  B.  SMITH  4  CO..  423  Front  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONBY.— We  quote  :  Best  white  clover  1-pounds. 
17®i8o.i  best 2-lbs.,  168170.    Extracted, 8@8c.    The 
trade  is  dull. 
Jan.  19.     BLAKB  &  RIPLBr,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONBT.— Best  white  1-lbs.,  I6®17c.    Sales  slow. 
B.ttracted,  9ail0c. 

BBK8WAi.-22@230. 

Feb.  11.  M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

CHICAGO. 

HONBT.-We  quote  :  White  clover  1-lbs.,  16917c.; 
2-lb8.,  14@;5C.  Good  dark  1-lbs.,  13®14c.;  2-lbs.,  12® 
I3C.  Buckwheat  1-lbs.,  ih@14c.;  2.1b».,  ii®iih5o.— 
Extracted,  fiW@8Kc..  depending  upon  quality  and 
style  of  package.  Market  dull  and  stock  sells  slowly. 

BEESWAX.— 22c. 
Jan.  24.  8.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  189  S.  Water  St, 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— Choice  white  clover  comb.  13@15c.:  fair 
ll@12c. ;  dark.  8@loc.  Extracted,  dark,  in  barrels, 
5®5Hc  :  choice.  5!ig@6c. ;  in  cans,  6@7i^c.  Market  is 
quiet  but  steady. 

BEESWAX.— 20c.  for  prime. 
Jan.  17.  D.  G.  TUTT  4  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Best  1-lbs.,  I7®i8c.  Extracted,  7®9c. 
for  best  quality,  according  to  body,  flavor  and  style 
of  package.  Trade  is  limited  to  local  consumption. 
VS  grades  of  comb  honey  are  slow  at  lower  figures 
than  given  above.    But  few  will  buy  dark  comb. 

BEESWAX,— 22C  R.  A.  BURNETT, 

Jan.  17.  161  South  Water  St. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.- We  quote  :  Fancy  white  1-lbs.,  17®18c.; 
2-lbs..  I.')®l6c.  Good  dark  l-lbs.,  15®16c.:  2-lb8.,  14® 
15c.;  fair  I-lbe.,  12@14c.  Extracted,  white,  in  kegs 
and  ^^-barrels,  8>^®9c. ;  amber  in  same,  7H@Hc. :  in 
pails  and  tin,  white,  9i^^<tloc.;  in  barrels  and  i^-bar- 
rels,  dark,  5^<q.6c.  Market  dull.  The  very  best  sells 
slowly,  and  inferior  qualities  are  neglected  very 
much.  Damaged,  broken  and  leaky  comb  honey  not 
wanted. 

BBB8WAX.— 22®23c. 
Jan.  10.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONBY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5@8c.  per  lb. 
Best  white  comb  honey.  I2@16c.  Demand  from 
manufacturers  is  improving. 

BEKSW  AX.— Demand  is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Feb.  12.  c.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— White  1-Ibs.,  16c.;  fall,  14c.;  California 
l-lbs.  IHc;  white  2-lbs.,  14c.;  extra  2-lbP..  13c.  Ex- 
tracted, white  California,  8c.;  amber,  7c.  Market 
dull. 

BEESWAX.— 20@22c. 
Jan.  22.  CLBMON8,  CLOON  &  CO.,  Cor  4th  AWalnat 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.- Choice  1-pounds.  15®16c. ;  dark  l-lbs. 
12c.:  2-lbs., 14c.;  dark,  uc.  White  extracted  in  60- 
!b.  cans,  8c. ;  amber,  7c. ;  in  barrels  and  kegs,  5@8c. 
Demand  good,  prices  steady,  and  stock  large. 

BEE8WAX.— None  in  market. 
Jan.  4.  HAMBLIN  4  BEARSS,  514  Walnut  St. 

DENVER. 

HONEY.- White,  in  1-lb.  sections,  15®16c.  Ex- 
tracted, 9®10c. 

BEBSWAX.-20C. 
Jan.  1.  J.  M.  CLARK  4  CO.,  1409  Fifteenth  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.- We  quote  :  Fancy  white  1-lbs.,  14@i5c.: 
2-lbs  ,  12C  Fair  white  l-lbs.,  t4@15c.;  2-lbs.,  10  to  lie. 
Buckwheat  Mbs  ,  I<i®Uc.;  2-lbB..  9@10c.  Extrac- 
ted, white,  7!ii®Mc.;  dark  buckwheat.  6@6V2C.  which 
is  in  good  deiuand.  Market  dull,  except  for  extrac- 
ted buckwheat:  for  all  i;tther  kinds  it  is  quiet,  owing 
to  unseasonable  weather,  we  believe. 

HILDRETH  BROS.  &  8EQBLKEN, 
Jan.  10.  28  4  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONBY.— We  quote  ;  Extracted,  white,  61^  cents; 

amber,  «c.    Comb,  white  1-lbs.,  i3@Hc.;  2-lbs.,  isc: 

amber,  I0@llc.    Demand  is  of  a. lobbing  nature,  and 

arrivals  are  small. 

BEESWAX.— 19®20c. 

SCHACHT,  LBMCKB  &  STEINER, 
Jan.  8.  16  &  18  Drumm  St. 


Yonr  Full  Addi-esis,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 


Africa  is  a  prime  subject  of  interest, 
and  Emma  Raymond  Pitman's  article  in 
Frank  Leslie's  Sunday  Magazine  for 
March,  on  "  Slavery  and  Missions  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa,"  will  tell  much  about 
that  part  of  the  dark  continent  which  is 
foremost  in  the  mind.  The  Mohammedan 
women  of  India  are  described  by  S.  F.  Nor- 
ris,  and  P.  J.  Popoff  contributes  a  valuable 
article  on  "Prejevalski's  Adventures  in 
Central  Asia."  There  are  many  short  arti- 
cles and  poems,  and  some  beautiful  full- 
page-illustrations. 

A  Favorable  Word  from  any  of  our 
readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  has 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  any- 
thing we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  can  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  scatter  apicultural  knowledge 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  our  pursuit. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 

Cork   Jbr  'Winter  Packing.— Its 

advantages  are  that  it  never  becomes  musty, 
and  it  is  odorless.  Cushions  can  be  made 
of  cloth  and  filled  with  the  cork,  for  winter 
packing.  We  can  supply  all  orders  now  at 
10  cents  per  pound.  Or  a  seamless  sack  of 
it,  containing  15  pounds,  for  $1.00. 

Send  Us  tlie  IVames  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Jouenal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 
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For  Sale  or  Exchange, 

TTAIilAN  BEES  and  an  GENS.  Address 
-L  to,  OTTO  KI.EINOW, 

8Alt  150  Military  Ave  ,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

SUPPLIES  for  BEE-KEEPERS 

ALSO  DEALERS  IN 

HONEl'  and  BEESIVAX, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  K.IiE¥'S  QUEENS.  Circulars  A;  Price- 
Iilst  read)'.  Henry  Alley,  Wenham,  Maes. 


We  have  some  ELEGANT 
RIBBON  BAUtJES,  havinj; 
a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
Conventions,  etc.  Price 
50  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  G.  NE^VmAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,    -    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEES  and  HONEY, 

OR  THE  ■' 

Management  ef  an  Apiary  for  Pleasure 
aad  Frefit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.   NEWMAN, 

Editor  OS  t^  American  Bee  Journal. 

It  contains  220  profusely  illustrated  pages 
is  "fully  up  with  the  times"  in  all  the  im- 
provements and  Inventions  in  tnis  rapidly 
developing  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
ist with  everything  that  can  aid  In  the 
successful  management  of  the  honey-bee, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attiactive  con- 
dition.   Bound  in  cloth,  81.00,  postpaid. 

^~A  lilberal  Discount  to  Dealers,  by 
the  Dozen  or  Hundred. 

THOS.  G.  NETTMAN  4;  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILU 


THE    AMERICAN     APICIILTUKIST, 
Weubam,  Mass.    Sample  Copy  Free. 


SECTION  PRESS 

PRICE,     $2.00. 


FOR,  putting  t-'t-'flher  one-piere  .sections.  Every 
section  Square,  lukI  a  smart  buy  or  ^irl  can  fold 
100  in  six  minutes.  Try  one  and  you  will  never  re- 
gret it.    Send  to  your  supply  dealer,  or  to 

WAKEMAK  &  CROCKER,  Lockport,  N.  7. 

7A26t  ^ 

Mention  the  A.imerican  Bee  Journal. 


PLANT 

SWEET  CLOVER. 

TST^HEN  it  once  gets  a  start,  it  furnishes 
''  permanent  bee-pasturage. 

WHERE  IT  GROWS 

there  is  never  a  season  of  total  failure  of  the 
honey  crop,  and  the  honey  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  in  flavor  and  appearance  to  white 
clover  honey. 

We  can  supply  the  seed  at  the  following 
prices  :  $6.00  per  bushel  ;  $1.75  per  peck  ;  20 
cents  per  pound— by  express  or  freight.  If  to 
be  sent  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound  for 
postage.    (60  pounds  In  a  bushel). 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison-St CHICAGO,  ILLS 


OPPnQCIVFN  AWAV.rkVe 

^K  CL^  O  Mi.M'd  I'luv  rr  Heeds.  5(IO 

kiiulH,  GrmE.  and  10c.  Certificate  for 

Seeds,  iioi'i-  rhi,ice,  Jill  for  2  stamps  (4  cents.) 
•loijEvery  flower  lovt-r  d,  lit.'-lit'rl.  Tell  •)]!  your 
■aUfriends.    G.  w.  park,  fannettsbdrq,  pa. 
Z^~  Be  Prompt,  This  olfer  will  appear  but  tn^lee 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

HANDSOME  SECTIONS. 

WE  have  a  limited  quantity  of  One-Pound 
Sections,  4}4x4}4,  a  trifle  lees  than  two 
inches  wide,  with  narrow  tops,  in  packages  of 
1,000  each.  They  are  manufactured  from  ex- 
tra white  lumber  planed  on  both  sides,  making 
them  the  flnest  and  most  attractive  honey- 
section  in  the  world.  Price,  $4.00  per  package. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,   -     CHICAGO,  ILL 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
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March  2, 1889,    No.  9, 


Ill-grouiided  passions  quickly  wear  away  ; 
What's  built  upon  esteem  can  ne'er  decay. 


Xlie    Paris   Exposition    will  cost 
over  ten  millions  of  dollars. 


Fallier  I^aii^^slroth  is  quite  weak 
and  still  failing.  After  a  few  lines  dated 
Feb.  20,  1889,  he  writes  to  us  :  "  I  am  almost 
past  using  my  pen."  His  many  friends  will 
be  sorry  to  learn  this— though  there  is  some 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  he  is  partially 
relieved  from  his  old  "  head  trouble." 


'I'iie    California     Honey     Crop, 

which  was  9,000,000  pounds  in  1884,  fell  to 
1,200,000  pounds  in  ISST,  and  last  year  (1888) 
it  was  increased  to  3,.'j00,000.  Fears  are 
already  expressed  that  the  crop  of  1889  will 
be  a  short  one. 


Xiie  Illinois  State  Fair  is  to  be  held 
at  Peoria  this  year.  We  hope  that  Mrs.  L. 
Harrison  will  see  that  there  is  a  good  display 
of  bees,  honey,  and  apiarian  implements. 
There  has  never  been  a  creditable  exhibit 
of  such  since  she  had  the  matter  in  charge 
some  years  ago. 


Mr.  Byron  liams,  of  Worcester,  Mo., 
whose  report  we  published  on  page  100, 
with  the  remark  that  it  was  "fabulous," 
now  writes  us  that  he  "  can  prove  his  report 
to  be  true,  if  necessary."  That  report 
claimed  a  net  profit  of  S360.50  from  3  colo- 
nies in  the  spring  of  1888— an  average  profit 
of  $120  per  colony.  If  that  is  so,  he  surely 
ought  to  be  satisfied  !  After  this,  who  will 
dare  to  say  that  bee-keeping  will  not  pay— 
at  least  in  one  instance  ? 


Xlie  Bee-Keepers'  ifla^azine  has 

not  been  issued  since  last  December,  and 
we  now  learn  that  its  subscription  list  has 
been  sold  to  the  Bee-Keepers'  Advitnce. 
Brother  J.  B.  Mason  has  been  advancing  on 
the  outposts,  and  has  taken  five  of  them  by 
storm.  We  are  ghul  to  see  this,  for  one 
good  periodical  is  far  more  useful  and  cred- 
itable than  five  weaklings. 

The  Magazine  has  been  issued  for  IG 
years,  anl  for  most  of  the  time  was  under 
the  able  management  of  Mr.  A.  J.  King  ; 
for  the  past  3  or  4  years  it  has  been  edited 
and  publislied  by  Mr.  John  Aspinwall,  at 
Barrytown,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Mason  has  our  congratulations, 
and  we  hope  the  Advance  will  prosper 
abundantly.  We  compliment  him  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  following,  which  we  copy 
from  his  last  editorial : 

We  have  no  quarrels  with  any  one,  and 
do  not  propose  to  allow  our  journal  to  be- 
come a  medium  for  others  to  quarrel  in  ; 
and  while  we  solicit  articles  of  interest  in 
our  specialties  from  all,  we  shall  publish 
nothing  of  a  personal  nature  which  reflects 
in  the  least  upon  any  one. 

The  tendency  with  some  is  to  be  quarrel- 
some,  and  they  appear  to  be  never  satisfied 
if  they  cannot  get  something  into  an  article 
which  is  an  offensive  personality.  We  de- 
plore this,  and  would  much  prefer  never  to 
receive  an  article  from  such  writers,  rather 
than  to  publish  unkind  personal  remarks 
concerning  those  from  whom  they  differ, 
either  in  theory  and  practice. 


Farmers'  Institutes. — Hon.  John 
C.  Spooner  has  offered  a  Bill  in  the  United 
States  Senate  pioviilini;  for  a  national  sys- 
tem (if  Farmers'  Institutes,  to  be  held 
throughout  the  Union  under  the  authority 
of  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

This  measure,  if  it  shall  become  a  law, 
will  aff  >nl  an  effecfive  and  practical  outlet 
for  the  work  of  the  various  State  Experi- 
mental Stations  ;  will  give  a  new  impetus 
to  improved  agricultural  and  apicultural 
methods,  and  also  establish  such  close  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  farming 
masses  and  the  federal  government  as  have 
hitherto  been  wholly  unknown. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  such  that 
any  State  may  join  with  the  national  au- 
thority in  arranging  and  managing  local 
institutes,  and  .5,000  copies  of  the  reports  or 
bulletins  will  go  to  each  Experimental 
Station  for  free  distribution,  in  addition  to 
1,000  to  each  member  of  Congress. 

Those  who  favor  this  measure  should 
write  to  their  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and  make  their  influence  felt  i.  its  behalf. 
Bee-keepers  are  interested  in  this,  matter, 
since  bee-culture  is  very  properly  ben.  dis- 
cussed at  farmers'  institutes. 


Rural  Ute,  a  farm,  stock,  bee  and 
poultry  periodical,  which  was  started  a  year 
ago,  and  "  noticed  "  on  page  99  of  last  year, 
is  consolidated  with  Popular  Gardening. 
This  makes  tivo  less  bee-papers,  and  two 
"  obituaries  "  of  such,  this  week. 


Tiie  ^Visconsin  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation met  at  Madison,  on  Feb.  7, 1889,  Mr. 
C.  Hatch,  President,  in  the  chair.  About  60 
persons  were  present.  Last  season  the 
members  produced  nearly  40,000  pounds  of 
surplus  honey,  and  1,910  colonies  were 
placed  into  winter  quarters. 

Among  the  subjects  presented  for  discus- 
sion were  :  "  The  President's  Address,"  C. 
A.  Hatch,  Ithaca;  "A  Successful  Bee- 
House,"  E.  Pike,  Boscobel ;  "  Spring  Man- 
agement," Rev.  T.  H.  Dahl,  Stoughton  ; 
"  Bee-Keeping  as  a  Specialty,"  F.  Minnick, 
Bessemer ;  "  Points  in  Bee-Culture,"  Dr.  J. 
W.  Vance,  Madison. 

Upon  motion,  beginners  were  "  advised 
to  use  the  ten-frame  Langstroth  hive,  or  the 
Simplicity  ;"  and  "city  and  town  authori- 
ties wore  requested,  when  selecting  trees  for 
sliade  or  ornapiental  planting,  to  give  the 
basswood  a  prominent  place  among  their 
selections." 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were :  C.  A.  Hatch,  Ithaca,  President ; 
Rev.  H.  A.  Winters,  Madison,  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  F.  Jonier,  Wyoming,  3nd  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Dr.  J.  W.  Vance,  Madison,  Secretary ; 
J.  C.  Plumb,  Milton,  Treasurer. 


Xlie  j\el>raslta  Bee-Keepers  held 
a  State  convention  last  January,  and  we 
have  received  the  report  from  the  Secretary 
too  late  for  this  issue  of  the  Bee  Journal, 
but  it  will  appear  next  week.  The  bee- 
keepers of  Nebraska  are  justly  proud  of 
what  they  have  accomplished  during  the 
past  few  years.  They  now  have  a  building 
on  the  State  fair  grounds,  built  for  the  ex- 
clusive exhibit  of  bees  and  honey  and  api- 
arian supplies.  Their  premium  list  for  next 
year  will  be  increased  and  revised  so  as  to 
give  more  and  larger  premiums,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  have  asked  for 
a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  their  last 
convention,  to  be  published  in  their  annual 
report.  We  congratulate  our  Nebraska 
brethren  upon  their  work  and  success. 


Foul  Brooal,  so-called,  has  consider- 
able attention  in  this  issue  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  because  of  several  inquiries 
concerning  the  treatment  of  that  dreaded 
disease. 


Xlie  Approaching:  inauguration  of 
President  Harrison,  and  the  opening  of  the 
new  regime  at  Washington,  give  universal 
interest  to  Dr.  Ferdinand  C.  Iglehart's  arti- 
cle on  "  The  Nation's  New  Leadership," 
which  opens  the  March  number  of  Frank 
Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  The  lives  and 
characters  of  President-elect  Harrison  and 
Vice- President-elect  Morton,  and  of  their 
wives,  are  sketched  in  vigorous,  picturesque 
and  intimate  style  ;  while  the  accompany- 
ing portraits  and  other  illustrations  give  a 
permanent,  as  well  as  a  timely,  interest  to 
this  contribution.  The  table  of  contents  of 
this  number  of  the  magazine  is  as  rich  and 
varied  as  ever,  literature  and  art  vying  with 
each  other  in  its  attractive  pages. 
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Seasonable  Hints.— There  is  much 
apiarian  work  that  can  and  shmild  be  done 
in  the  winter,  or  before  spring  opens.  Mrs. 
L.  Harrison,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  de- 
Bcribes  her  methods  of  doing  some  ot  it,  in 
these  words: 

Melting  Wax.— I  like  to  do  this  kind  of 
work  when  it  is  too  cool  for  bees  to  be  upon 
the  wing,  for,  if  they  are  flying,  and  smell 
the  wax,  they  will  try  to  gain  admittance 
through  the  key  hole,  or  even  down  the 
chimney.  I  re-melt  wax  over  a  pot  of  boil- 
ing water,  in  a  pan.  This  pan  should  be 
small  enough  to  nt  the  inside  of  the  kettle, 
and  be  held  in  place  by  the  rim.  When  it 
is  melted,  I  straiu  it  through  a  coflee- 
slainer,  into  pint-basins  to  cool. 

I  melt  out  both  ends  of  a  tin  fruit-can,  to 
hold  the  strainer  while  I  pour  the  wax.  The 
strainer  should  be  hot,  and,  while  not  in  use, 
should  be  set  in  the  oven.  1  let  the  wax 
settle  a  few  moments,  but,  before  it  begins 
to  harden,  pour  it  into  another  pan,  leaving 
the  dregs.  The  pans  are  all  of  the  same 
size,  so  that  the  cakes  will  be  of  uniform 
size. 

Scrape  off  all  bits  of  comb  and  propolis, 
and,  however  black  and  dirty  it  may  be, 
empty  it  into  an  all-metal  sieve  ;  and,  when 
it  is  full,  set  it  over  a  pan  half-full  ot  water, 
and  put  it  into  the  stove  oven. 

If  the  water  in  the  pan  boils  very  hard,  it 
may  run  over,  but  if  only  a  moderate  fire  is 
kept,  there  will  be  no  danger.  When  the 
wax  is  all  melted  and  run  down  into  the 
water,the  residue  in  the  sieve  can  be  scraped 
into  the  fire.  It  makes  such  good  kindling 
that  sometimes  I  scrape  it  into  paper,  roll  it 
up  and  keep  it  for  kindling  to  build  a  fire 
another  time. 

When  the  water  in  the  pan  is  cold,  a  nice 
cake  of  wax  will  be  on  top.  I  put  these 
cakes  away  until  a  favorable  time,  when  I 
re-melt  and  cool  in  uniform  shape  lor  the 
market. 

Odds  and  Ends  of  Honey.— Where 
much  honey  is  handled,  there  will  be  more 
or  less  that  is  not  in  good  marketable  condi- 
tion. Pieces  that  are  not  capped  will  be 
granulated,  while  others  may  be  only  partly 
filled.  The  best  way  X  have  ever  found  to 
utilize  such  honey  is  to  melt  it  in  a  pan  over 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  As  soon  as  it  is 
fairly  melted,  it  should  be  set  off  to  cool,  as 
heating  honey  too  much  injures  it.  When 
cold,  the  wax  will  be  in  a  liquid  cake  on  top 
of  the  honey.  This  honey,  although  not  as 
good  as  extracted  honey,  can  be  used  for 
many  purposes,  and  for  feeding  bees  in  the 
spring. 

Good  pieces  of  honey  can  be  sold  as 
chunk-lioney  ;  the  dry,  unfilled  cells  can  be 
scraped  off,  and  that  which  is  filled  and 
capped  on  one  side,  and  has  unfilled  cells  on 
the  other,  can  be  caretully  scraped  off,  leav- 
ing only  the  base,  with  its  clearly-defined 
septa  ot  cells.  1  often  fill  cheap  tin  pails 
with  such  pieces  of  honey,  and  sell  pail  and 
contents.  Such  pieces  of  honey  require 
very  careful  hanoling,  and  should  be  lifted 
with  the  hands,  so  that  no  cells  will  be 
broken,  as  would  necessarily  be,  if  a  knife 
were  used. 

Honey-House  Stove.— By  the  way,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  there  is  no  stove 
equal  to  a  cook-stove  for  a  farmer's  shop  or 
honey-house.  It  is  so  handy  to  wash  and 
oil  harness  by,  meltglue,  or  for  the  boys  and 
their  friends  to  pop  corn,  crack  nuts,  make 
candy,  etc.,  teaching  them  to  love  h()nie,and 
keeping  them  away  from  "the  corners." 
When  a  stove  was  needed  for  our  hoiiey- 
liouse.  we  took  the  cooking-stove  from  the 
kitchen,  where  it  had  done  faithful  service 


many  years,  and  had  a  new  one  in  its  place. 
And  all  the  family  have  been  thankful  that 
we  did. 

Cleaning  Hives.— This  is  a  favorable 
time  to  take  all  the  hives  not  in  use  into  the 
shop  (which  all  prosperous  farmers  have) 
and  give  them  a  thorough  overhauling.  I 
know  of  no  better  tool  to  clean  out  the  in- 
side of  a  hive  with  than  a  wide  chisel. 

When  the  hives  are  cleaned  out,  they 
should  be  treated  to  a  coat  of  paint.  I  pre- 
fer the  lower  hive  to  be  painted  white  with 
lead  and  oil,  and  the  upper  story  with  red, 
mineral  paint.  The  roof  should  receive 
special  attention,  especially  if  it  is  grooved, 
being  made  of  two  pieces  of  boards.  If  the 
boys  and  girls  want  to  help,  do  not  push 
them  away,  but  "  let  'em  pitch  in."  There 
is  so  much  work  to  be  done  in  the  world 
that  it  is  a  pity  that  all  should  not  help  that 
want  to. 


Alfalfa  Honey.— In  Olcanings  we 
find  the  following  concerning  a  sample  of 
alfalfa  honey,  which  will  be  read  with 
interest : 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  while  in  Pueblo,  Colo., 
purchased  a  sample  of  alfalfa  honey  of  that 
region.  On  his  arrival  home  at  Marengo, 
Ills.,  he  sent  us  this  honey,  together  with  a 
sample  of  cucumber  honey.  The  flavor  of 
the  alfalfa  is  fully  equal  to  clover,  which  it 
resembles  closely.  It  is  seldom  that  we 
take  more  than  a  good  taste  of  honey  sent 
us  as  a  sample  ;  but  after  A.  I.  R.  had  tasted, 
E.  R.  R.  and  J.  T.  C.  followed  suit.  With 
an  expression  of  "  That's  good,"  we  kept  on 
scooping  it  up  with  our  knife-blades  until— 
well,  there  is  just  a  little  left  for  you  to  try. 
The  fact  that  this  plant  yields  from  three  to 
four  crops  of  hay  in  a  season,  that  it  will 
grow  in  most  Northern  localities,  together 
with  the  fact  it  yields  a  superb  honey,  are 
no  small  recommendations  in  its  favor.  The 
flavor  of  the  cucumber  could  hardly  be 
called  first-class,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  bet- 
ter than  the  majority  of  the  second-rate 
honeys.  The  taste  reminds  one  a  little  of 
cucumber  itself,  and  this  becomes  more 
evident  a  few  moments  after  tasting. 


Bee  and  Honey  SIio\t's  at  Fairs  are 
very  important  matters.  At  the  Indiana 
State  Convention  there  was  quite  a  discus- 
sion on  the  matter,  and  Mr.  G.  K.  Hubbard, 

in  the  indinna  Fiu-mcr,  makes  these  addi- 
tional remarks  about  the  desirability  of 
having  special  buildings  for  apiarian  ex- 
hibits : 

If  the  object  in  having  a  good  apiarian 
exhibit  at  the  fair  is  to  enlighten  the  masses, 
and  to  induce  the  careless  bee-keepers  to 
keep  their  bees  more  iutelligently,  and  to 
use  better  implements,  we  think  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  put  the  display  in  a  building 
by  itself.  The  money  that  the  building 
would  cost  the  fair  association,  would  pay 
greatly  increased  premiums  in  our  depart- 
ment for  several  years. 

In  our  judgment  it  would  be  better  for  the 
association  to  spend  $40  or  $50  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  neat  booth  in  the  main  Ag- 
ricultural Hall,  and  put  in  $50  or  $75  worth 
of  ^ood  show-cases  to  contain  the  smaller 
articles.  In  this  way,  we  feel  confident,  a 
very  tastily  arranged  exhibit  could  be  made, 
and  that  too,  in  a  manner  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  masses,  and  delight  the  bee- 
keepers. 

Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  a  separate 
building,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
others  on  the  subject.  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason  and 
Mr.  J.  N.  Heater,  as  well  as  others,  are  in- 
vited to  tell  our  readers  what  they  think 
about  it. 


I^izzie  Cotton's  advertisement  may 
now  be  seen  in  many  of  the  religious  and 
literary  periodicals,  and  as  many  will  be  de- 
ceived by  her  highly-colored  representations, 
it  is  timely  to  give  another  warning  to  be- 
ginners in  apiculture.  All  the  bee-periodi- 
cals have  repeatedly  warned  the  public  not 
to  be  deceived,  but  still  she  looks  for  pas- 
tures green,  by  using  the  columns  of  the 
papers  who  know  nothing  about  her,  or  her 
fabulous  stories  about  what  can  be  done 
with  her  so-called  "new  system  of  bee- 
keeping." Andrews  &  Lockhart,  of  Patten's 
Mills,  N.  Y.,  write  as  follows  concerning 
her  transactions : 

Enclosed  is  an  advertisement  of  Mrs. 
Lizzie  Cotton,  which  was  clipped  from  the 
Household  Companion  of  New  York  city. 
We  would  say  to  all  beginners  in  bee-keep- 
ing—Let Mrs.  Lizzie  Cotton's  "  New  System 
of  Bee- Keeping  "  alone  !  It  is  deceptive. 
We  will  give  here  one  instance  :  A  party 
we  know  bought  one  of  her  hives  (which 
was  a  poor  concern)  with  a  swarm  of  bees 
in  it,  for  which  he  paid  820.00.  After  wait- 
ing a  long  time  he  got  the  hive  of  bees, 
which  was  a  very  small  colony,  and  he  is 
sorry  to  say  that  he  found  out  that  they  had 
foul  brood  of  the  worst  kind  ;  and  what  few 
colonies  he  had  before,  caught  the  foul 
brood,  and  he  lost  all  the  bees  he  had  !  That 
was  a  very  unlucky  twenty-dollar  colony  of 
bees  for  him.  Such  is  her  way  of  serving 
people.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  she  still 
seems  to  flourish  and  entice  people  to  try 
her  new  system  of  bee-keeping,  by  her 
gaudy  way  of  advertising  !  If  she  means 
to  do  right,  why  does  she  not  advertise  in 
the  bee-periodicals  ? 

This  is  the  first  instance  that  we  have 
heard  of  her  bees  being  affected  with  so- 
called  "foul  brood."  We  can  hardly  think 
that  she  would  knowingly  send  out  such 
diseased  bees— at  least  we  hope  not.  The 
reason  she  does  not  advertise  in  the  bee- 
periodicals  is,  that  none  of  them  would  re- 
ceive her  advertisement !  She  works  among 
novices  only. 


Itees  are  YVintei-ing:  IVell,  so  far, 

in  nearly  all  parts  of  America.  Mr.  N.  N. 
Betsinger,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  writes  thus 
concerning  their  condition  in  that  State  : 

Bees  in  this  State  are  wintering  nicely 
thus  far,  but  all  must  look  out  for  shortage 
of  honey  before  blossoms  appear  again.  I 
have  73  colonies  of  mine  buried  in  a  clamp. 
This  is  the  second  winter  I  have  used  the 
clamp,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  thu 
system,  and  I  shall  extend  the  clamp  build- 
ing next  summer,  so  as  to  take  all  my  bees. 
The  points  of  advantage  are  cheapness,  con- 
venience, ease  of  manipulation,  and  safe 
wintering. 


Catalogr»es  for  1889  are  on  our  desk 
from— 

George  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— 20 
pages— American  Grape  Vines. 

Christian  Weckesser,  Marshallville,  O.— 8 
pages— Bees,  Seeds,  Plants,  Potatoes,  etc. 

Daniel  Wyss,  New  Philadelphia,  O.— 8 
pages— Nursery  Stock. 

Bush  &  Son  and  Meissner,  Bushberg,  Mo. 
— i  pages — American  Grapevines. 

Thos.  A.  Cox  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
—60  pages— Flower,Fruit  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Geo.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  New  Paris,  O.— 16 
pages— Bees,  Honey,  and  Bee-Keepers'  Sup- 
plies. 
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Oetting;  Worker-Comb  Built 
a  New  Colony. 
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Query  615.— With  starters  in  the  brood- 
frames,  live  cells  deep,  what  should  be  the 
most  favorable  conditions  to  assure  the  build- 
ing of  worker-comb  by  a  newly-hived  swarm  ? 
—Maine. 


of  honey. — H.  D.  Cut- 
proliflc   queen. — 


A  good  flow 

TING. 

A   good,    fertile, 
Dadant  &  Son. 

Thej-  build  every  time,  with  me.  I 
put  sections  with  some  comb  above. — 
A.  J.  Cook. 

It  should  have  a  young  and  prolific 
queen.— M.  Mahin. 

Warm,  pleasant  weather,  with  plenty 
of  honey  in  the  fields. — Mrs.  L.  Har- 
bison. 

The  best  is  to  put  in  full  sheets  of 
comb  foundation.  It  is  poor  economy 
to  use  starters. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

Most  favorable  conditions :  A  big 
swarm,  with  a  young,  vigorous,  laying 
queen,  and  a  plentiful  yet  moderate 
flow  of  honey.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

I  doubt  if  I  can  get  my  bees  to  do  it. 
Hutchinson's  plan  works  pretty  well 
with  him. — C.  C.  Miller. 

Plenty  of  storing-room  in  full  drawn 
combs  above,  and  a  queen  excluder 
between,  might  accomplish  this  end. — 
J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

Contract  to  five  frames,  giving  plenty 
of  section  room  above,  and  using  a 
queen-excluding  honey-board  under 
the  sections. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

A  contracted  brood-chamber,  a  vig- 
orous queen  of  the  current  year's  rear- 
ing, and  honey  receptacles  above  con- 
taining comb  or  partlj--drawn  founda- 
tion, from  which  the  queen  is  ex- 
cluded.— R.  L.  Taylor. 

1.  The  super  on  above,  with  a  queen- 
excluding  honej'-board  between.  2.  A 
queen  vigorous  enougli  to  keep  the 
cells  full  of  eggs  as  fast  as  constructed. 
— Eugene  Secob. 

"  The  most  favorable  conditions 
should  be  "  just  such  as  will  insure  the 
desired  result.  A  warm  atmosphere, 
a  good  honey-flow,  and  a  young  queen 
are  very  favorable. — A.  B.  JIason. 

This  requires  too  much  of  an  an- 
.swer  for  this  department,  it  seems  to 
me,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  answered 
so  fully  and  completely  as  in  Hutchin- 
son's book,  on  "The  Production  of 
Comb  Honey." — James  Heddon. 

The  conditions  most  favorable  are, 
that  the   honey-flow  should  be   light. 


and  that  comb  will  not  be  built  faster 
than  the  needs  of  the  queen  require. 
In  other  words,  if  built  for  the  queen, 
it  will  be  worker  size  ;  if  built  for  stor- 
age, it  will  be  storage  or  drone  comb. 
— J.  M.  Shuck. 

A  good  honey-flow  is  the  prime  re- 
quisite. The  only  plan  is  to  watch  for 
the  drone-comb,  and  cut  it  out  when 
started.  If  the  bees  become  too  per- 
sistent, use  full  sheets  of  worker  foun- 
dation.—Will  M.  Babnum. 

Just  what  would  be  "  the  most  favor- 
able conditions"  in  any  case.  As  to 
conditions,  it  makes  no  diflference 
whether  there  are  starters  or  full 
frames  of  foundation.  A  large  swarm 
with  a  good  hone3'-yield  will  give  good 
results.  The  queen  should  not  be  over 
2  years  old,  in  the  case  asked  about. — 
J.  E.  Pond. 

Some  drone-comb  will  surely  be 
built  when  starters  only  are  used.  The 
only  thing  that  will  discourage  drone- 
comb  building  is,  to  put  the  frames  If 
inches,  or  less,  from  centre  to  centre. 
Some  drone-comb  will  be  built,  and  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  foundation,  you  can  cut  out  the 
drone-comb,  and  tit  in  pieces  of  worker- 
comb  instead. — C.  H.  Dibbeen. 

1.  A  swarm  with  a  strong,  j-oung 
queen,  capable  of  laying  all  the  eggs 
that  she  can  find  room  for.  2.  Do  not 
give  too  many  frames  at  a  time.  But 
as  nearly  all  swarms  are  the  result  of 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  worker  bees 
to  supersede  old  or  otherwise  weak 
queens,  the  only  safe  plan  to  get  good 
solid  worker-combs  is,  to  fill  the  frames 
full  of  foundatton. — G.  W.  Demaree. 


I  prefer  the  tin  separators  to  all 
other  materials. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

Yes.  Tin  rusts,  and  the  perforations 
in  wood  are  not  reliable. — R.L.Tayxob. 

I  think  not,  but  I  have  never  tried 
it. — Mrs.  L.  Harbison. 

I  have  never  tried  it  for  the  purpose, 
but  I  have  grave  doubts  of  its  being 
any  better.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

No.      Wood    is    the    cheapest,   and 

M. 


fortunately 
Shuck. 


the     very     best.- 


Good  honey  weather,  and  a  profuse 
supply  of  nectar  are  some  "  condi- 
tions "  not  to  be  despised.  A  good 
queen  is  always  an  essential  "  condi- 
tion."— The  Editor. 


Perforated-Zinc  F§.Tin  or  Wood 
for  Separators. 


It  is  probably  better  than  tin.  For 
loose  separators,  hardly  enough  better 
than  wood,  to  pay  extra  cost. — C.  C. 
Miller. 

No  ;  perforated  separators  have  no 
disadvantages  e.xcept  in  theory. — 
James  Heddon. 

There  would  not  be  but  little  difl'er- 
ence  if  the  tin  and  wood  were  per- 
forated.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would.  In  fact 
I  do  not  think  that  perforated  separa- 
tors of  any  kind  are  of  any  value  as 
compared  with  unperforated.  Besides, 
zinc  would  be  too  thick  and  clumsy. — 
J.  E.  Pond. 

I  do  not  know.  I  never  used  sep- 
aratoi's,  and  I  do  not  expect  to.  I  can 
crate  my  honey  without.  I  put  the 
sections  in  the  crate  in  the  order  they 
were  when  in  the  hive,  and  I  have  no 
trouble. — M.  Mahin. 

I  have  never  tried  it  for  separators  ; 
but  I  think  I  can  say  in  advance  that 
it  will  not  do  at  all.  But  if  it  would 
do  even  better  than  tin  or  wood,  its 
present  cost  would  be  in  the  way  of  its 
extensive  use.  I  prefer  tin  for  separa- 
tors, though  I  have  seen  very  nice 
wood  separators. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

Zinc  may  be  better  than  tin  for  sep- 
arators, but  its  cost  is  more  ;  perfora- 
tions are  of  no  particular  advantage, 
however. — The  Editor. 
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Query  616.— Would  perforated-zinc  be  any 
better  than  tin  or  wood  for  separators  ?— T. 

No. — Will  M.  Babnum. 

I  do  not  know. — J.  M.  Hambacgh. 

I  prefer  the   tin. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  have  never  tried  it. — A.  B.  Mason. 

I  never  have  tried  it. — Eugene 
Secor. 

I  do  not  know. 
J.  Cook. 

It  will  do,  but  it  is  more  costly. — 
Dadant  &  Son. 

No,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
anj-  advantage  whatever,  and  it  costs 
more. — C.  H.  Dibbebn. 


Some  say   yes. — A. 


CouTention  Notices. 


ZW  There  will  be  a  meetlnK  of  the  Susquehanna 
County  Bee-Keepers'  Association  at  the  Court  House 
In  Montrose.  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  May  4. 1«8«,  at  lu  a.m. 
B.  M.  Seelbt,  Sec. 


J^y"  The  DesMoines  County,  Iowa,  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  lioM  its  annual  convention  in  the 
Court  House  at  Burlington,  nn  April  I3:i.  lAS-i,  at  10 
a.  m.  All  bee-lteepers  are  Invited.   John  Nau.  Sec. 


jy  The  1  Ith  annual  session  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the  apiary 
of  W.  U.  GrahHui,  of  Greenville.  Hunt  Co..  Tax.,  on 
May  1  and  i',  ihm!).  All  bce-lieepcrs  are  invited.  The 
last  mectintjwas  held  here  last  May.  and  wa.s  the 
best  ever  held.  So  we  look  f<irward  to  a  ii<iod  time 
next  May.  A  cordial  welcome  and  hospitality  will 
be  tendered  to  all  who  come.    G.  A.  WILSON.  Sec, 


A  Ilonie  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remimeratlve  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 
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FOUL  BROOD. 


Experience   with    Curing    the 
FquI  Brood. 


Written  for  theAmertccm  Bee  Journal 
BY   A.    A.    BALDWIN. 


In  the  fall  of  1886  foiu-  apiarists  (in- 
cluding mj'self)  bought  a  carload  of 
California  honey  for  feeding  our  bees, 
as  it  was  cheaper  than  sugar,  and  it 
would  also  help  the  honey  market  that 
much.  We  took  the  precaution  to 
write  to  the  party  that  produced  it, 
asking  him  if  there  were  any  foul 
brood  among  his  bees,  and  getting  an 
answer  that  there  was  no  disease 
among  them,  we  felt  safe  to  use  it 
without  boiling. 

During  the  fall  and  the  next  spring, 
we  fed  it  to  about  1,000  colonies  of 
bees,  and  it  was  sometime  in  April 
that  we  found  that  we  had  given  them 
tlie  foul  brood.  We  had  had  experi- 
ence in  New  York  with  the  disease, 
and  knew  what  to  expect.  We  talked 
the  matter  over  together,  and  felt  as 
might  be  expected — out  of  patience 
with  ourselves  for  not  being  more 
careful,  and  on  the  whole  a  good  deal 
"blue"  about  it.  We  concluded  to 
wait  until  the  close  of  the  honey  har- 
vest before  making  an  effort  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

The  disease  progressed  much  more 
rapidly  in  my  apiary  than  in  either  of 
the  others,  showing  that  the  condi- 
tions were  more  favorable  for  it,  or 
else  my  strain  of  bees  were  not  as 
strong  to  resist  it.  Perhaps  the  water 
supply  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
although  some  of  the  colonies  fed,  did 
not  show  the  disease  until  late  in  the 
season.  I  liad  fed  128  colonies  out  of 
the  150  before  I  discovered  the  dis- 
ease, leaving  22  colonies  all  right. 

Some  two  weeks  later,  I  found  whole 
frames  full  of  dead  brood,  and  some 
75  colonies  that  were  not  h.atching 
enough  bees  to  keep  up  the  strength 
of  the  colonies,  and  if  I  saved  them  I 
would  have  to  be  about  it.  I  took  the 
back  numbers  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  and  looked  them  over  until 
I  found  Mr.  McLain's  remedy,  and  he 
was  so  positive  in  his  statements  in  re- 
gard to  the  cures  that  he  had  wrought 
with  it,  that  I  went  to  work  with  no 
little  confidence  to  treat  mine. 

I  doctored  80  colonies,  following  his 
directions  to  the  letter,  and  watched, 
as  you  can  imagine,  with  a  good  deal 
of  interest,  the  development  of  the 
new  brood  ;  but,  alas,  vain  hope  !  I 
found  that  I  could  as  well  expect  to 
move    into    a   house   from   which   the 


occupants  had  been  carried  to  the 
grave  by  small-pox, and  remain  health}', 
as  that  a  healthy  bee  could  be  reared 
in  a  cell  from  which  a  putrid  foul- 
broody  mass  had  been  removed.  I 
doubt  veiy  much  that  a  remedy  will 
ever  be  found  for  the  disease,  and  use 
the  same  combs. 

I  found  that  combs  that  had  stood 
empty  through  the  winter,  in  which  I 
could  not  detect  the  disease  by  the 
scent  or  looks,  gave  the  disease  to 
clean,  new  swarms. 

The  season  (1887)  was  a  very  poor 
one  for  honey ;  the  healthy  colonies 
gathered  barely  enough  to  keep  up 
their  strength  ;  but  those  diseased  were 
fast  running  down  in  numbers  and  in 
stores,  and  becoming  discouraged, 
many  of  them  swarming  out,  leaving 
their  hives  in  disgust.  I  had  to  be  on 
the  watch  to  keep  the  healthy  ones  from 
cleaning  out  the  deserted  hives. 

Early  in  July  I  went  to  work  to 
make  new  colonies,  by  brushing  the 
bees  from  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  dis- 
eased colonies,  according  to  their 
strength,  together  into  a  clean  hive, 
and  after  two  days,  giving  them  six 
frames  full  of  foundation,  and  feeding 
them  until  they  had  sufficient  stores 
for  winter.  These  where  made  strong 
enough,  became  strong,  healthy  colo- 
nies. I  found  later  by  experimenting, 
that  I  could  give  them  foundation  at 
once,  without  continuing  the  disease, 
and  thus  save  time  and  trouble. 

I  rendered  the  combs  into  wax,  and 
made  that  into  foundation,  and  used  it 
for  brood-combs  again.  I  wintered  a 
few  colonies  that  showed  the  disease  a 
little,  and  found  some  others  that  de- 
veloped the  disease  as  thej'  bred  up  in 
the  spring,  some  15  in  all,  I  believe. 
Some  of  the  worst  cases  I  put  on  foun- 
dation about  May  1,  feeding  them 
liberally.  One  of  them  gave  me  90 
pounds  of  comb  honey  for  my  trouble. 
Those  colonies  that  had  it  light,  built 
up  and  swarmed,  when  I  brushed  out 
the  remaining  bees  with  the  swarm, 
and  gave  the  frames  of  brood  to  other 
sick  colonies  to  hatch  out,  till  I  had 
reduced  them  to  a  few  colonies  ;  these 
I  made  qneenless,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  a  young,  laying  queen  from  a 
healthy  cell  given  them,  I  brushed 
tliem  out  and  treated  them  as  a  new 
swarm. 

I  steamed  most  of  tlie  hives  befoi-e 
using  them  again.  The  balance  I 
fumigated  with  burning  sulphur.  Both 
treatments  proved  effectual.  Eighteen 
of  the  22  colonies  not  fed  the  honey, 
remained  healthy  through  it  all,  in 
the  same  yard,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  four  that  took  it,  got  a 
lick  of  the  honey  while  feeding  the 
others,  or  while  treating  them  ;  for  if 
the  disease-germs  floated  in  the  atmos- 
phere, or  were  carried  by  the   bees  to 


the  flowers  to  be  taken  by  other  bees 
to  their  hives,  and  thus  spread  the  dis- 
ease, as  some  think,  none  would  have 
escaped  it. 

During  the  first  stages  of  the  disease 
it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  odor  ;  but 
later,  as  they  begin  to  open  the  cells 
to  investigate  the  trouble,  thus  expos- 
ing to  the  current  of  air  passing 
through  the  hive,  the  putrid  contents, 
it  can  be  readily  detected  by  taking  a 
sniff  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive. 

We  have  conquered  the  disease,  and 
now  have  a  full  stock  of  as  fine  bees  as 
we  ever  had.  We  may  find  a  few  cases 
during  the  coming  season  to  deal  with, 
but  we  are  not  troubled  about  it. 

We  have  thus  saved  by  our  labor, 
many  of  the  bees,  and  a  thousand 
hives  worth  at  least  two  dollars  each  ; 
also  1,500  pounds  of  wax,  which,  I 
think,  is  much  better  than  burning 
them  all,  as  some  recommend. 

Our  experience  agrees  with  Mr. 
Quinby's  given  twenty  or  more  j"ears 
ago,  viz  : 

1.  That  the  disease  is  carried  in  the 
honey,  and  in  no  other  waj'. 

2.  Thoroughly  boiling  the  honey 
makes  it  safe  for  feed. 

3.  Boiling,  steaming  or  fumigating 
with  sulphur,  renders  the  hives  s.afe  to 
use  again.  (I  would  also  add  that  the 
wax  from  diseased  combs  is  safe  to  use 
for  brood  foundation  again.)  Never 
feed  honey  without  first  boiling  it  un- 
less you  positivchj  knoiv  it  to  be  healthy. 

I  hope  that  this  experience  maj"  help 
some  bi'other  apiarist  who  ma)-  be  in 
like  trouble. 

Independence,  Mo. 


GOOD  YIELD. 


Keeping  Bees  in  Te.xas — Peaches 
Blooinins. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    A.    C.    ATEN. 


During  the  season  of  1888  my  bees 
produced  11,000  pounds  of  honey, 
mostly  extracted,  being  an  average  of 
112  pounds  per  colony,  spring  count ; 
besides  an  increase  of  40  colonies. 
They  have  wintered  well,  or  rather  we 
have  had  no  winter,  as  there  were 
only  three  nights  that  ice  formed  in 
the  most  favorable  places. 

Roses  have  been  in  bloom  all  winter, 
and  lilies  were  in  bloom  in  the  garden 
in  January.  Peaches  are  beginning 
to  bloom,  and  bees  are  busj".  Tliere  is 
scarcely  ever  a  spring,  however,  in 
tills  part  of  Texas,  but  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  some  colonies  by 
starvation,  unless  we  feed  them. 

There  comes  a  time  after  fruit-bloom, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  honey  to 
gather  for  two   or  three   weeks,  and 
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bees  having  exhausted  their  stores  ia 
brood-rearing,  starve  to  death  unless 
cared  for.  The  careful  apiarist,  how- 
ever, will  see  that  his  bees  at  this 
critical  time  are  fed,  knowing  that  in 
a  verj'  short  time  everything  will  be 
changed,  and  his  bees  will  be  boom- 
ing. Just  at  this  starvation-time,  bees 
will  eat  pollen  until  they  get  the  diar- 
rhea as  badly  as  they  ever  get  it  in 
the  North  in  winter,  and  that,  too, 
when  they  can  fly  every  day  ;  as  soon 
as  they  are  fed,  however,  they  get 
well.  It  is  almost  marvelous  how 
soon  they  will  get  well  on  a  proper 
diet. 

While  the  honey  crop  fails  in  some 
parts  of  Texas  quite  often,  where  my 
apiaries  are  situated — 13  and  16  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Austin — there  has 
been  no  failure  for  many  years.  It  is 
the  rich,  black-land  prairie,  with  nar- 
row strips  of  timber  along  the  streams. 
The  honey  is  from  hoarhound,  horse- 
mint,  wild  marigold,  asters,  different 
kinds  of  fruit,  cotton,  corn,  wild 
morning-glory,  milk-weeds,  and  va- 
rious other  plant  of  lesser  note.  All 
of  our  honey  is  pretty  good. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  rain 
this  winter — more  than  almost  ever 
known — roads  almost  impassable,  and 
all  business  is  at  a  stand-still  ;  but  little 
farming  is  done  yet.  The  rains  appear 
to  be  over  at  present,  and  the  ground 
dry  enough  to  work. 

Bound  Rock,  Tex.,  Feb.  14,  1889. 


SWARMING. 


How  to  make  a  Box  for  Hiving 
Sivariiis. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   J.    E.    WALKER. 


tree,  and  soon  all  the  bees  that  have 
missed  falling  into  the  box,  will  settle 
on  it.  If  any  come  back  to  the  place 
where  they  settled,  I  keep  shaking 
them  off,  and  they  all  will  soon  setttle 
in  and  on  the  box. 

Then  I  lower  the  box  slowly  to  the 
ground,  take  the  snap  from  the  bail, 
and  carry  the  box  and  bees  slowly  to 
the  hive.  By  going  slowly,  all  the  bees 
that  are  on  the  wing,  will  follow  the 
box. 

I  have  the  hive  ready  where  it  is  to 
remain,  leveled  with  a  spirit  level.  In 
front  of  the  hive  is  a  loose  bottom- 
board,  placed  level,  and  close  up  to 
the  entrance.  I  then  turn  the  box  up- 
side down  slowly,  and  pour  the  bees 
out,  when  they  make  a  stampede  for 
the  hive-entrance.  I  think  that  this 
plan  is  perfect. 

Clarksville,  Mo. 


As  the  time  for  swarms  is  drawing 
near,  I  will  desci'ibe  my  swarming- 
box.  I  make  it  of  light  material,  12 
or  14  inches  square,  and  10  inches 
deep,  with  several  small  auger-holes  in 
the  sides.  A  strong  wire  bail  is  put 
on,  and  by  bending  the  wire  once 
around  in  the  centre,  a  ring  is  formed 
in  the  bail. 

I  have  two  or  three  of  these  boxes  in 
my  apiary,  and  as  many  straight,  light 
poles  of  different  lengths,  made  of 
poplar.  I  tack  a  strip  of  leather  to 
each  side  of  these  poles,  and  over  one 
end, and  put  on  a  common  harness-snap. 
This  I  snap  into  the  ring  on  the  bail  of 
the  box.  I  have  other  poles  with  a 
limb  left  on  each,  to  correspond  in 
length  with  the  one  I  wisli  to  use. 

I  push  the  box  up  under  the  swarm 
or  cluster,  and  puncli  the  limbs,  when 
most  of  the  bees  fall  into  the  box.  I 
put  the  end  of  the  pole  on  the  ground, 
and  lean  it  away  from  the  limbs  of  the 


ODOR  AND  COLOR. 


Their  Influence  upon  the  Honey 
Oathering:  Insects. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   MAHALA  B.  CHADDOCK. 


On  page  838  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  1888,  Prof.  L.  H.  Pammel, 
speaks  of  insects  wasting  their  time 
when  visiting  flowers  where  their  ser- 
vices are  no  longer  needed  to  pollenize 
the  blossoms.  The  insects  know  noth- 
ino-  about  the  needs  of  the  flowers.  To 
prove  this,  I  have  only  to  quote  from 
Prof.  Pammel's  article  on  pages  634 
and  635  of  the  same  volume,  viz  : 

"  Muller  records  the  most  interest- 
ing case  of  Salvia  Sclarea,  in  which 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  so  long  that 
the  honey-bee  is  not  able  to  get  the 
nectar  in  a  normal  way.  It  made  sev- 
eral attempts,  but  did  not  perforate 
the  corollas.  When,  finally,  it  found 
several  in  which  the  corollas  had  just 
loosened,  it  began  immediately  to  sip 
the  little  drops  of  nectar  which  still 
adhered  to  the  base  of  the  corolla." 

Now,  here  was  a  flower  that  was  too 
far  along  to  need  the  services  of  the 
bee,  but  the  bee  kept  on  trying  to  get 
at  the  nectar  until  it  found  some 
flowers  so  ripe  that  the  corollas  were 
loosened  and  falling  oft";  from  these  it 
sucked  the  little  drops  of  nectar.  There 
is  always  a  diflVrence  in  the  color  of 
flowers  at  tlie  diflerent  stages  of  their 
development,  and  the  signs  that  the 
insect  would  need  to  tell  them  that 
their  services  are  no  longer  needed, 
ought  surely  to  be  hung  out  by  the 
tin?e  the  corolla  is  loose  enough  to 
fall  off ! 

The  fact  is,  when  a  flower  begins  to 
fade,  the  coloring-matter  seems  to  col- 
lect in  the  thicker  parts  of   the  petals. 


and  makes  darker  spots  or  stripes 
there  ;  but  it  is  only  Nature  doing  her 
own  work,  in  her  own  waj",  and  is  not 
a  "  signal"  nor  a  "sign"  of  anything. 
The  fact  tliat  bees  work  on  flowers 
when  the  corolla  is  so  loose  that  it 
falls  off,  proves  that  bees  do  not  look 
for  "  signals"  in  flowers. 

On  page  838  (1888)  Prof.  Pammel 
says  :  "  Most  naturalises  agree  that 
color  is  an  important  factor,  in  at- 
tracting insects  to  flowers,  and  that 
thej"  have  done  much  to  develop  the 
colors  in  flowers." 

Well,  in  a  note  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  on  page  718,  we  read  : 
"  Dr.  Schweinferth  has  obtained  speci- 
mens which  were  originally  deposited 
in  the  forms  of  offerings  from  Egyp- 
tian tombs,  4,000  years  old,  which  are 
as  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of 
science  as  any  collected  at  the  present 
day,  and  which,  consequently,  supply 
means  for  the  closest  examination  and 
comparison  with  their  living  represen- 
tatives. The  colors  of  the  flowers  are 
still  present — even  the  most  evanes- 
cent. The  chlorophyl  remains  in  the 
leaves,  and  the  sugar  in  the  pulp  of 
the  raisins.  Dr.  Schweinferth  has  de- 
termined 59  species,  some  of  which  are 
represented  by  fruits,  others  by  flowers 
and  leaves,  and  the  remainder  by 
branches. 

"  Mr.  Caruthers  also  referred  to  the 
deposits  discovered  at  Cromer,  and 
the  remains  which  exist  of  pre-glacial 
flora,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  various  physical  conditions  that 
necessarily  affected  those  species  in 
their  diffusion  over  such  large  areas 
of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  course  of 
say,  250,000  years,  should  have  led  to 
the  production  of  many  varieties,  but 
the  uniform  testimony  of  this  pre- 
glacial  flora,  so  far  as  the  materials 
admit  of  a  comparison,  is  that  no  ap- 
preciable change  has  taken  place." 

So,  then,  we  find  according  to  va- 
rious authors,  that  color  was  given  to 
flowers  to  attract  insects  to  fertilize 
them,  and  that  insects  have  done  much 
to  develop  the  colors  in  flowers.  But 
here,  these  eminent  naturalists  examine 
these  flowers  from  Egyptian  tombs, 
and  find  them  true  to  the  flowers  that 
Ave  know  ;  and  these  deposits  at 
Cromer  carry  us  back  250,000  years, 
and  as  far  as  the  materials  a<lmit  of 
comparison,  there  has  been  no  appre- 
cialilc  change  .' 

The  insect  world  has  done  it  best  for 
the  floral  kingdom,  for  vast  periods  of 
time,  and  still  they  are  about  the 
same !  The  Ijrightly-colored  flowers 
that  Prof.  Pammel  mentions,  contain 
either  nectar  or  pollen,  or  both,  and 
the  insects  are  attracted  by  tin:  same  ; 
but  the  hazel,  walnut,  oak,  grasses  and 
sed"-es  are  odorless,  and  that  is  why 
they  are  not  visited  by  insects.     For  if 
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bees  will  go  through  a  key-hole  into  a 
dark  cellar  to  find  honey,  they  can 
find  honey  in  any  flower  that  grows, 
without  any  coloring-matter  about  it. 

Prof.  Pammel  wishes  me  to  "  explain 
why  the  sunflower  should  have  de- 
veloped the  large,  conspicuous  ray- 
flowers  surrounding  the  head."  That 
is  very  easy.  They  are  Nature's  works, 
and  grown  on  natural  principles.  The 
sunflower  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and 
the  numerous  seeds  demand  a  suitable 
support  around  the  edge  to  keep  them 
from  spreading.  The  coloring  is  only 
accidental,  as  it  is  in  all  plants. 

As  to  "  the  Vermillion  red  leaves  sur- 
rounding the  blossom  of  the  poinsetta," 
they  are  entirely  unnecessary,  as  that 
little  "  pocket-book"  full  of  the  thick- 
est and  sweetest  nectar  on  the  side  of 
the  blossom  bud  is  surely  enough  to 
attract  all  the  insects  necessary  to  the 
fertilization  of  the  flowers.  Then  there 
are  the  stamens  full  of  pollen. 

If  nectar  is  placed  in  flowers  to 
cause  them  to  be  visited  by  insects, 
why  is  it  not  always  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  flower  ?  Now,  this  poin- 
setta has  its  little  "  pocket-book"  full 
of  honey  on  the  side,  clear  away  from 
the  pollen,  and  bees  could  empty  these 
little  pockets,  time  after  time,  and 
never  get  any  pollen  on  their  legs. 

Will  not  some  of  the  bee-keepers  in 
Texas  tell  us  if  the  poinsetta  grows 
there  ?  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and 
Texas  is  pretty  close  to  Mexico,  and 
there  are  many  bee-keepers  in  Texas. 
Then  tell  us  if  the  poinsetta  is  not  a 
glorious  honey-plant ;  what  the  honey 
tastes  like  ;  how  many  tons  an  acre  of 
poinsetta  plants  would  yield,  and  if 
the  plant  bears  many  seeds. 

Then  Prof.  Pammel  asks  if  the  colors 
and  forms  of  flowers  have  been  de- 
veloped merely  to  gratify  our  senses. 
The  great  end  and  aim  of  all  vegeta- 
ble life  (of  all  life,  in  fact)  is  to  per- 
petuate itself.  The  flowers  bloom 
merely  that  the  seeds  may  ripen — the 
coloring  is  only  accidental.  All  na- 
ture, the  earth,  the  air,  the  sky,  is  full 
of  color,  and  it  is  all  accidental.  It 
was  not  made  to  please  anybody,  nor 
to  attract  anything. 

The  vast  coal-beds  of  Illinois  con- 
tain enough  coloring  matter  to  color 
the  wearing  apparel  for  the  whole 
world.  "  One  pound  of  coal  affords 
magenta  enough  to  color  500  yards  of 
flannel  ;  aurine  suflieient  for  120  yards 
of  flannel  27  inches  wide  ;  Vermillion 
scarlet  for  2,560  yards  of  flannel,  or 
alizarin  for  255  j'ards  of  Turkey-red 
cloth. 

'*  We  are  acquainted  with  about  16 
distinct  yellow  colors,  about  twelve 
oranges,  more  than  thirty  reds.about  15 
blues,  seven  greens,  and  nine  violets  ; 
besides  various  compounds,  giving  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  shades  and 


tones  of  color."  And  in  the  face  of 
all  this  coloring-material  which  is 
burned  up,  we  begin  to  talk  and 
fancify  about  ivhy  flowers  are   colored. 

Look  at  the  coloring  of  the  deep-sea 
fishes.  I  quote  from  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock. I  see  that  all  of  our  Professors 
are  very  fond  of  Sir  John  Lubbock. 
He  says  :  "The  conditions  of  life  in 
ocean  depths  are  very  peculiar.  The 
light  of  the  Sim  cannot  penetrate  be- 
yond about  two  hundred  fathoms ; 
deeper  than  this,  complete  darkness 
prevails.  These  deep-sea  fishes  are 
either  silvery,  pink,  or  in  many  cases 
black,  sometimes  relieved  with  scarlet, 
and  when  the  liguminous  organs  flash 
out.  must  present  a  remarkable  ap- 
pearance. The  deep-sea  fishes  are 
very  peculiar.  The  abysses  of  the 
ocean  are  quite  still,  and  black  dark- 
ness reigns.  (The  pressure  of  the 
water  is  very  great)."  (I  had  the  rest 
of  this  copied  out  of  a  cycloi^edia,  but 
I  have  lost  the  paper  containing  it.) 

Now  here  are  these  deep-sea  fish, 
down  in  the  dark  depths  of  the  ocean, 
where  the  sun's  rays  never  go,  and  thej' 
are  colored  pink,  and  silver,  and  black, 
relieved  with  scarlet.  What  were  they 
colored  for  ?  and  who  was  to  see  them? 
Does  not  this  prove  that  coloring  in 
Nature  is  only  accidental  ? 

Prof.  Cook,  in  his  article  about 
"Tiger  Beetles,"  in  Oleanings,  page 
4y,  says  :  "  As  the  weasel  in  his  win- 
ter robes  of  white,  or  the  Arctic  fox  is 
hid  by  the  snow  on  which  he  treads." 
I  think  Prof.  Cook  must  be  a  poor 
hunter,  or  he  would  know  that  dogs 
trace  the  weasel,  and  the  Arctic  fox  by 
the  odor,  not  by  the  color ;  and  they 
will  follow  sce7it  for  miles  without  see- 
ing the  game  ;  of  what  use  then  is  the 
mimicry  of  color,  so  far  as  the  weasel 
and  the  Arctic  fox  are  concerned  ? 
What  is  color  anyway  ?  I  say  it  is 
pigment ! 

Sir  John  Lubbock  (Oh,  how  I  love 
to  quote    Sir    John    Lubbock)    says : 

"Light  is  the  eft'ect  produced  on  us 
when  waves  of  light  strike  the  eye. 
When  four  hundred  millions  of  millions 
of  vibrations  of  ether  strike  the  retina 
in  a  second,  they  produce  red  ;  and  'as 
the  number  increases,  they  pass  into 
orange,  then  yellow,  green,  blue  and 
violet." 

The  above  is  a  very  wise  explana- 
tion of  color,  but  for  ordinary  mortals 
colors  are  chemical  substances,  formed 
in  coal,  in  flowers,  in  clays,  and  numer- 
ous other  substances.  They  are  made 
by  boiling,  or  stewing,  or  pressing  dif- 
ferent substances  together,  and  they 
are  always  wholly  and  entirely  acci- 
dental!  The  setting  sun,  that  paints 
the  clouds  and  hills  in  crimson  and 
gold,  sinks,  in  a  few  minutes,  out  of 
sight,  and  the  clouds  are  grey  and  the 
hills  are  green  again. 


DISEASED  BEES. 


Eradicating;    Foul    Brood   from 
the  Apiary,  etc. 


Written  fur  the  American  See  Juumal 

BY  SAMUEL   BARNHART. 


In  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
March,  1888,  I  wrote  my  experience 
with  foul  brood,  and  how  I  eradicated 
it  from  my  apiary.  Thinking  that  some 
at  least  might  wish  to  know  what  suc- 
cess I  had,  I  will  repeat  the  treatment. 

I  put  the  bees  into  empty  boxes  for 
two  days,  scalding  and  cleansing  the 
boxes  eflectively. 

I  then  put  them  back  on  full  sheets 
of  foundation,  destroj'ing  all  combs  in 
which  there  had  been  any  brood,  and 
saving  all  the  nice,  white  outside 
combs,  some  of  which  were  only  partly 
drawn  out.  I  treated  all  but  2  colonies 
at  the  time  they  appeared  to  be  only 
slightly  affected,  but  they  soon  became 
so  bad  that  it  became  necessary  to 
treat  them  she  same  way. 

From  the  2  colonies  I  took  eight 
frames  of  brood,  with  a  few  bees,  and 
put  them  into  an  empty  box,  and  they 
are  there  to-day,  as  free  from  foul 
brood  as  bees  can  be.  They  were 
without  a  queen  for  at  least  five  weeks, 
and  being  weak,  consumed  all  there 
honey,  of  which  they  had  a  very  little. 
At  first  I  fed  them  syrup,  and  after- 
ward gave  them  two  frames  of  bees 
and  brood  from  another  colony,  and  in 
the  fall  it  was  as  strong  as  any  colony 
I  had.  Last  spring  that  was  the  first 
colony  I  divided,  and  verj-  soon  I  had 
two  good  colonies,  both  of  which 
stored  considerable  surplus  honey. 

After  this  colony,  without  any  aid 
whatever,  had  cleansed  their  own 
combs,  and  was  rid  of  foul  brood,  I 
thought,  why  can  I  not  use  the  combs 
I  had  saved  after  fumigating  frequent- 
\y,  and  eft'ectually  with  sulphur,  and 
spraying  with  carbolic  acid  ?  I  then 
gave  the  nicest  of  these  combs  con- 
taining no  hone}-,  to  several  colonies, 
without  any  bad  results  whatever. 

Whether  there  is  anything  in  it  or 
not,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  but  I 
put  a  small  camphor  poke  on  top  of 
the  frames  of  each  colony,  and  fed  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  through  the  sum- 
mer, with  an  occasional  sprajing  with 
a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  the 
bees  at  the  entrances  of  the  hives. 
After  getting  through  safely  so  far,  I 
was  foolish  enough  to  risk  still  further, 
by  giving  to  a  very  late,  small  second 
swarm,  six  frames  (the  last  I  had), 
some  of  which  contained  some  of  the 
old  honey  ;  I  sprayed  them  all  with 
carbolic  acid,  but  did  not  uncap  the 
honey,  neither  did  I  use  any  camphor 
nor  give  them  any  attention  whatever. 
Sometime   afterward,    when    I   exam- 
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ined  them,  in  taking  out  the  second 
frame,  oh,  the  infernal  foul  brood  ! 
How  I  regretted  using  combs  with  the 
honey  in  ;  being  taught  when  a  boy 
not  to  "  cry  over  spilt  milk,"  I  con- 
cluded to  do  the  best  I  could  under 
the  circumstances.  I  immediatelj'  took 
away  the  queen,  and  I  suppose  for 
sometime  I  troubled  them  with  more 
sulphuric  and  carbolic  acid  than  was 
agreeable  to  them.  I  afterward  gave 
them  a  queen,  but  being  late,  and  the 
weather  cold,  they  reared  no  brood.  I 
do  not  fear  but  what  they  will  come 
out  all  right. 

I  put  them  into  the  cellar  the  last  of 
November,  without  one  drop  of  liouej- 
in  their  combs — they  are  living  on 
sugar  candy,  and  doing  first-rate. 
However  they  maj-  come  out  I  cannot 
believe  that  either  the  queen  or  bees 
ever  become  affected,  but  if  kept  two 
days  in  empty  bo.xes,  then  put  into 
perfectly  clean  or  new  boxes,  there 
will  be  no  return  of  foul  brood,  unless 
they  get  access  to  foul-broody  honey. 

The  afterpart  of  the  summer  here 
was  anything  but  agreeable  or  profit- 
able to  bee-keepers.  There  was  no 
buckwheat  honey  ;  fall  flowers  would 
have  produced  abundantlj-.  but  the 
weather  was  so  wet  and  cold,  so  that 
the  bees  could  not  harvest  it.  The 
winter  has  been  open,  wet  and  warm — 
favorable  for  out-door  wintering.  Mj' 
bees  (over  30  colonies  in  all)  are  rest- 
ing verj'  contentedly  in  the  cellar, 
without  giving  me  any  concern  what- 
ever. I  have  them  right  under  the 
kitchen,  where  we  keep  potatoes. 
Some  of  the  family  go  in  with  a  light 
every  day,  and  neither  that  nor  the 
noise  from  above  annoys  them  in  the 
least. 

Itees  Cioing'  40  ^Miles. 

I  was  telling  a  dutchman  the  other 
day  that  there  was  a  man  somewhere 
in  America,  who  had  bees  that  went  40 
miles  to  gather  honey.  "Oh,"  said 
he,  "  dos  ist  nix.  Ouse  in  Schermanj' 
der  vos  von  verry  schmart  man,  vot 
dinks  he  likes  to  go  in  der  pee-pisness. 
So  dot  man  he  pj-s  some  bees — great 
big  uns- — shust  annoder  dime  so  big  as 
yours.  So  vot  you  dink  him  do  ?  Vy, 
dot  man  he  pe  so  schmart,  so  he  dinks 
he  makes  von  air-line  railroat,  vay  up 
in  de  air  ;  ond  ob,  oh,  sich  berry  fine 
wire  midout  von  ent,  so  de  pees  dey 
haf  to  go  von  way  unt  dej'  haf  to  gome 
von  odder  wa}-.  Den  dot  man  him 
git  oh,  so  hundrets  ob  sich  wee  tiny 
leedle  cars,  mit  a  little  loop,  so  dot 
dem  pees  shust  fly  riet  mit  dare  headts 
in  dos  loop,  unt  avay  gos  dem  cars. 
Now  dos  ist  so.  I  dells  you,  dot  man 
he  pe  so  schmart,  him  quick  git  dem 
pees  draned  shust  so  goot  all-do-ged- 
der  as  dem  fire  gompanies  in  de  citties 
haf  der  horses. 

Greensburg,  Pa. 


Onl}'  a  Clover  Blossom. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jourtml 

BV  QEORGE  W.  YORK. 


It  was  only  a  clover  blosBom, 
So  modest,  so  pure  aod  sweet. 

That  irrew  by  the  roadside  so  humbly. 
The  bee  In  its  flight  to  greet. 

The  bee  knew  the  blossom  had  in  it 

A  drop  of  liquid  so  rare. 
That  'twere  worih  an  extra  exertion. 

To  search  for  it  far  and  near. 

'Twas  a  drop  of  such  precious  nectar— 

Quite  fit  for  i  he  gods  to  Sip- 
That  the  bee  gathered  up  so  gently, 
Lilse  a  kiss  that  leaves  the  lip. 

'Twas  only  one  drop  of  sweetness, 
Yet  Joy  to  the  heart  it  brought. 

Of  the  bee  that  hovered,  so  weary — 
For  long  had  the  drop  been  sought. 

'Twas  only  a  smile  that  was  given. 
But  it  bore  a  wealth  of  cheer 

To  the  poor  and  youthful  toiler, 
Whose  life  was  so  dark  and  drear. 

'Twas  only  a  moment  of  life  yet. 
For  one  who  was  called  to  Heaven, 

But  that  was  a  time  quite  abundant. 
To  forgive,  and  be  forgiven. 

Thus  the  drop  of  nectar  was  ample. 

To  gladden  the  weary  bee  ; 
The  8mi7f  to  make  lighter  the  burden- 

The  moment,  a  life  to  free. 
Chicago,  Ills.,  Feb.  7,  1889. 


WINTERING. 


Report    for  Two    Winters — Ex- 
periinent§. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jourtuil 

BY    DANIEL    WHITMER. 


On  Nov.  20,  1887,  I  placed  in  my 
bee-cellar,  under  the  dining-room,  207 
colonies  of  bees  in  good  condition 
(with  the  exception  of  about  six,  two 
or  three  of  which  were  queenless),  and 
left  36  colonies  on  the  summer  stands. 
I  wintered  them  very  well,  with  the 
loss  of  14  colonies  by  winter  and  spring 
dwindling. 

In  the  spring,  by  selling  some,  and 
uniting  others,  I  started  with  150  colo- 
nies of  Italian  bees,  but  on  the  account 
of  a  very  dry  season,  I  secured  only 
4,500  pounds  of  honey,  mainly  amber, 
and  increased  my  apiary  to  204  colo- 
nies, 14  of  which  are  hybrids. 

On  Nov.  19  and  20,  1888,  I  placed 
190  colonies  in  the  cellar  very  heavy 
with  bees  and  honey,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  left  14  colonies  on  the 
summer  stands.  All  seem  to  be  win- 
tering well  as  3'et.  The  temperature 
in  the  cellar  has  been  a  little  higher 
this  winter  than  desirable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mild  weather.  It  is  now 
where  I  want  it — 40-  to  42=.  They 
seem  to  be  doing  quite  well,  and  I 
have  lost  none  that  I  know  of  yet. 


Plenty  of  Ventilation. 

I  am  experimenting  with  one  col- 
ony. Late  in  the  summer,  the  last 
pririie  swarm  that  issued  I  put  into  a 
7-frame  Langstroth-size  hive,  made 
for  the  purpose  Avithout  end-boards, 
the  bees  being  exposed  to  the  weather. 
They  were  allowed  to  build  their  own 
comb,  and  tliey  did  well,  making  no 
drone-comb,  and  they  filled  the  hive 
with  brood-comb  as  straight  ,is  a 
shingle,  and  gathered  enough  to  win- 
ter on. 

I  placed  them  in  the  cellar  in  that 
condition,  to  know  how  they  would 
winter,  and  I  must  say  that  I  never 
saw  bees  do  better.  They  are  as  quiet 
as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and  hardly  a 
dozen  dead  bees  are  on  the  bottom- 
board — bees  and  hive  being  perfectly 
clean  and  sweet.  This  proves  that 
plenty  of  ventilation  in  the  cellar  is  a 
necessity,  at  least  in  my  locality. 

Not  a  colony  in  the  cellar  or  on  the 
suiamer  stands  shows  any  signs  of 
diarrhea  as  yet,  and  my  bees  always 
winter  on  natural  stores.  I  never  ex- 
pect to  fuss  with  feeding  sugar,  when 
the  bees  can  get  honey.  I  have 
enough  trouble  in  these  days  of  adul- 
teration, to  convince  some  people  that 
honey  from  the  producer  is  pure  and 
good. 

As  to  the  market  here,  it  is  not  an\- 
higher  this  season  than  it  was  last,  not- 
withstanding the  scarcity  of  honey. 
The  market  was  kept  down  early  in 
the  fall  b}'  some  injudicious  honey-pr<j- 
ducers  selling  their  honey  at  less  than 
it  would  have  brought  in  the  market, 
hence  it  still  remains  at  from  12i  to  15 
cents. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Feb.  15,  1889. 


NECTAR. 


The  Process  of  Evaporation  by 
the  Bees. 


Written  for  the  American  Rural  Home 

BY   G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


Some  bee-keepers  hold  that  bees 
gather  honey  from  the  flowers  and  ile- 
posit  it  in  the  cells  immediately,  and 
if  the  hive  is  patented  on  purpose  for 
evaporating  nectar,  or  the  watery 
parts  of  it  evaporates  itself,  the  bees 
will,  when  suitably  thickened,  seal  it 
up.  So  they  will  seal  it  up,  when 
properlj-  thickened,  but  the  hive  has 
very  little  if  anything  to  do  with  it. 

When  bees gathernectar,  maple  sap, 
or  anj-  other  thin  sweet,  more  than  can 
be  contained  in  the  honey-sacs  of  the 
bees  which  staj-  in  the  hive,  they  de- 
posit it  in  the  cells  until  evening, 
when  tliey  hang  in  festoons  in  the  hive 
to  evaporate  it. 
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Some  claim  that  the  bees  which 
bring  the  nectar  in  from  the  field,  de- 
posit it  in  the  cells,  but  my  experi- 
ments have  led  me  to  believe  that  all 
honey  brought  in  by  the  outside  labor- 
ers is  given  to  tlie  young  bees,  they 
taking  it  into  their  sacs  directlj-  from 
the  bee  which  brings  it  in  ;  and  if 
moi"e  is  gathered  than  the  sacs  of  the 
inside  bees  can  contain,  it  is  deposited 
by  them  in  the  cells  till  night,  and 
then  evaporated  down,  although  this 
evaporation  is  going  on  to  some  ex- 
tent during  the  daytime.  At  night  all 
hands  join,  from  the  outside  laborer 
with  jagged  wings,  down  to  bees  but  a 
day  or  so  old,  when  the  nectar  or  thin 
sweet  is  taken  into  the  honey-sac, 
thrown  out  on  the  proboscis,  drawn 
back  in  again,  and  so  on,  until  by  the 
heat  of  the  hive,  these  small  particles 
of  honey  are  brought  to  the  right  con- 
sistency, when  it  is  deposited  in  the 
cells  for  sealing  up. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  bees  hang 
loosely  so  that  when  the  proboscis  is 
thrown  out  it  shall  not  hit  another  bee, 
the  combs  or  the  hive. 

Now  by  their  great  roaring,  hum- 
ming, or  whatever  we  call  it,  the  heat 
is  increased  in  the  hive  till  the  nectar 
is  thickened  very  fast,  by  this  stirring 
up  process,  which  is  being  gone 
through  as  spoken  above. 

Take  a  short  straw  in  your  mouth, 
and  blow  a  drop  of  water  gently 
through  it  out  to  the  end,  and  then 
draw  it  in  again,  and  you  have  an 
idea  of  the  process,  all  except  the  stir- 
ring up.  The  bees  do  that  part  better 
than  j'ou  can,  because  they  have  tools 
made  on  purpose  for  that  business. 

All  bee-keepers  of  any  experience 
can  tell  whether  the  bees  have  been 
getting  honey  of  any  amount  during 
the  day,  by  the  roaring  they  make  at 
night,  as  bees  only  make  this  I'oaring 
while  reducing  their  honey.  Let  two 
or  three  days  of  rain  succeed  a  plenti- 
ful honey  harvest,  and  all  roaring 
ceases  with  the  night  of  the  third 
day. 

Many  a  night  have  I  watched  this 
reducing  of  thin  nectar  to  honej-,  and 
by  the  liglit  of  a  lamp  you  can  see  the 
tiny  drops  of  nectar  sparkle,  as  it  is 
thrown  out  on  the  proboscis  and 
drawn  in  again.  When  honey  is  com- 
ing in  slowly,  you  will  not  be  likely  to 
see  this  process,  as  it  goes  on  so  slowlj- 
at  such  times. 

All  have  doubtless  observed  that 
when  bees  are  getting  honey  plenti- 
fully it  shakes  rcailil)'  from  the  combs 
at  night,  while  in  the  morning  before 
the  bees  go  into  the  lields,  not  a  par- 
ticle can  be  shaken  from  the  combs  ; 
this  going  to  show  tliat  most  of  the 
evaporating  of  the  nectar  is  done  at 
night. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE-APIARIES. 


Experience  Avitti  Keeping  Bees 
in  Houses. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   W.    J.    DAVIS,    1st. 


From  the  answers  given  to  Queiy 
612,  on  page  85,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  some  practical  experience  along 
the  line  of  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion would  have  brought  out  quite  dif- 
ferent replies  from  those  given,  es- 
pecially those  who  condemn  without  a 
trial. 

I  have  been  experimenting  for  a  few 
years  with  house-apiaries,  where  I 
have  kept  bees  away  from  home,  and 
I  must  say,  from  three  years'  experi- 
ence, that  I  am  more  than  pleased  with 
them. 

House  No.  1  is  8  miles  from  my  home 
apiary  ;  easily  reached  by  either  of  two 
lines  of  railroad,  which  makes  it  more 
convenient  in  doubling  the  opportu- 
nities of  going  and  returning.  The 
house  is  12x16  feet,  and  nicely  accom- 
modates 33  colonies,  with  plenty  of 
chance  of  tiering-up  the  section-cases  ; 
besides  room  ou  the  top  row  for  16 
swarms,  with  room  for  only  one  sec- 
tion-case each. 

The  house  is  sided  with  1-inch 
grooved  siding,  and  painted  two  coats. 
Separate  alighting-boards  are  attached 
on  the  outside  for  each  colony,  each 
board  being  4  inches  wide,  and  every 
alternate  one  painted  white,  and  the 
next  one  red,  both  diflfei'ing  in  color 
from  the  siding. 

The  bees  do  not  have  access  to  the 
inside  of  the  building,  but  must  pass 
out  at  the  entrance.  The  advantages 
of  such  an  arrangement  are  numerous, 
viz  : 

1.  Economy.  Such  a  house,  and  the 
hives  to  stock  it,  will  cost  less  than  the 
same  number  of  hives  made  for  out-of- 
door  exposui-e.  The  hives  are  simple 
boxes  vinpainted,  made  the  proper  size 
to  hold  the  number  and  kind  of  brood- 
frames  desired,  and  covered  with  a 
light  honey-board— I  mean  board,  not 
cloth. 

2.  There  is  no  cumbersome  packing, 
or  carrying  to  the  cellar  for  winter. 

3.  If  properly  constructed,  a  far 
more  even  temperature  can  be  main- 
tained, both  in  the  brood-chamber  and 
section-cases,  than  with  hives  standing 
in  the  lawn. 

4.  It  makes  a  superior  honey-house, 
after  the  surplus  has  been  removed 
from  the  hives. 

5.  The  door  is  shut  and  locked  at 
night,  making  cverytliing  secure  from 
a  class  of  beings  that  arc  not  desirable 
in  anj'  community,  yet  probably  all 
localities  have  them. 

6.  It  secures  a  clean  and  convenient 
storage  for  such   cases    and  sections  as 


must  be  carried  over  until  the  next 
year. 

House  No.  2  is  but  8x10  feet,  and 
was  a  wintering-house  worked  over 
into  a  house-apiary.  It  accommodates 
20  colonies. 

The  past  three  years  have  been  poor 
honey  seasons  here,  but  those  in  the 
house-apiaries  have  done  much  the 
best.  How  they  would  do  in  a  good 
honey  season,  I  am  not  able  to  say  ; 
but  I  would  not  have  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  tx-ying  it.  I  think  that  the 
house-apiary  would  still  be  ahead. 
Bee-keepers  are  not  the  "  bloated  bond- 
holders," in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Youngsville,  Pa. 


BEE-KEEPING 


Considered  as  a  Branch   of 
Agriculture. 


Read  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Union 

BT   E.    F.    HOLTEEMANN. 


To  be  in  a  position  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject before  me,  I  must  refer  brieflj"  to 
a  few  peculiarities  in  the  method  of 
fertilization  in  the  organs  of  flower 
vegetation.  In  doing  this,  I  am  in- 
debted to  various  scientific  works. 

Tlie  stamens  and  pistils  ai'e  the  es- 
sential organs  of  fertilization  in  the 
flower.  On  the  stamens  grows  the 
pollen.  The  pistils  are  the  bodies  in 
which  the  seeds  are  formed.  The  pol- 
len coming  in  contact  with  the  pi,stils 
at  a  certain  time  is  the  important  step 
towards  reproductions.  Many  plants 
have  not  the  anther  and  pistils  upon 
the  same  flower ;  these  must  be  in- 
debted largely  to  insect  life  for  ferti- 
lization. Again,  many  which  do  bear 
both  anther  and  pistils  must  also  owe 
their  fertilization  to  insect  life,  self- 
fertilization  being  prevented  by  either 
the  anther  or  pistils  maturing  first. 
Again,  there  are  others  not  coming 
under  the  head  of  the  two  previous, 
which  in  order  to  yield  the  best  seeds, 
and  the  largest  number,  must  be  ferti- 
lized by  crossing. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experiment 
that  in  such  cases  pollen  placed  on  the 
stigma  of  the  flower  on  which  it  grew, 
becomes  powerless  when  pollen  is 
added  from  the  complementary  blos- 
som ;  the  prepotency  is  so  arranged  as 
to  secure  cross  fertilization. 

Fertilization   of    Friiit-UIosisionis 
l>v  tlic  UeeM. 

Now  let  us  take  the  apple.  Each 
blossom  carries  five  stigmas,  and  to 
each  stigma  belongs  a  division  of  the 
ovary  constituting  the  core  fruit.  We 
have  hei'C  .an  example  of  the  stigma 
maturing  before  the  anthers.  In  the 
construction  of  this,  as  I  believe  in 
almost  every  other  flower,  the  recepta- 
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cle  for  the  honey  is  so  arranged  that 
the  insect  cannot  reach  it  without  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  anther  and  the 
pistils.  The  wisdom  of  this  is  mani- 
fest. In  the  case  of  the  apple  blos- 
soms, the  insect  becomes  dusted  with 
pollen-grains,  and  when  visiting 
another  tlower,  deposits  it  upon  the 
stickj'  surface  of  a  part  of  the  pistils, 
causing  fertilization. 

But  one  fertilization  is  not  sufficient. 
To  secure  a  perfect  apple,  five  inde- 
pendent fertilizations  have  to  take 
place.  If  none  are  effected,  the  calj'x 
which  forms  the  flesh,  dries  and  soon 
drops.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  only 
four  fertilizations  take  place,  there  is 
an  imperfect  development  of  the  calyx, 
the  four  parts  swelling,  while  the  fifth 
develops  imperfectly.  The  fruit  of 
course  is  imperfect,  and  is  very  liable 
to  drop  oft'  during  the  first  storm. 
Opposite  the  hollow  cheek  on  the  apple 
you  find  the  pips  have  not  been  ma- 
tured. 

Gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries 
are  largely  dependent  upon  insects  for 
fertilization,  and,  in  the  last  two,  un- 
developed parts  are  often  found,  due 
to  imperfect  fertilization,  as  in  the 
apple,  clover,  especially  white  and 
Alsike,  and  not  unfrequently  the  sec- 
ond growth  of  red  (the  corolla  of 
which  is  shorter  than  in  the  first 
gi'owth),  is  largely  visited  b}'  bees,  and 
who  can  estimate  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  visits  of  these  insects  ? 

Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that 
other  insects  would  act  as  a  medium  for 
the  fertilization  of  flowers,  and  the 
honey-bee  may  not  be  required.  Let 
us  see.  When  we  consider  the  fre- 
quent rains  during  the  spring,  which, 
for  the  time,  hinder  the  visits  of  in- 
sects, and  the  uncertainty  of  the  tem- 
perature, we  must  at  once  admit  that 
anj-  agent  which  gives  us  a  more  rapid 
and  perfect  fertilization  of  the  blos- 
soms which  later  develop  into  useful 
crops  on  the  farm,  is  desirable,  and 
that  is  just  what  the  honej'-bee  does. 

Having  now  shown  the  utility  of  the 

honey-bee  to  secure  surer   and    larger 

I       crops,  and    even   better   specimens   of 

fruit,  we  at  once  see  the  advantage  of 

having  bees  at  work  on  every  farm  ? 

Who  Shouia  Keep  Uees? 

The  next  question  will  be.  Who 
should  keep  the  bees  ?  Probably  the 
natural  way  will  be  for  ever}-  man  to 
gather  his  own  crop.  Some  of  our 
specialists  have  said,  "We  can  make  it 
pay  better  because  we  can  with  our 
experience,  gather  a  larger  and  better 
crop,"   and    give    as   an    instance,  the 

{  creamery  as  compared  with  farm  but- 
ter-making.    Now  whiLst  the  specialist 

'  is  of  greater  use  in  advancing  .scientific 
bee-keeping,  and  is  a  blessing  to  the 
farmers  who  did  not  keep  bees  before 
he  settled  in   their   vicinity,  the    com- 


parison between  the  specialist  in  bee- 
keeping and  the  creamery  is  faulty. 
Look  at  all  the  processes  the  product 
from  the  cow  has  to  undergo  before  it 
becomes  butter  or  cheese  for  the  table. 
Not  so  with  honey  ;  the  product  when 
left  by  the  bee  is  tit  for  table  use,  or  in 
the  case  of  extracted  honey,  becomes 
so  by  a  very  simple  process,  as  easily 
learned,  or  more  so,  than  milking  a 
cow. 

To  point  to  the  failures  the  farmer 
has  made  in  bee-keeping,  nothing  is 
said,  for  in  comparison  the  specialist 
has  made  as  many ;  and  there  are 
probably  as  many  failures  in  every 
other  business.  It  may  be  claimed 
that  the  farmer  has  already  "  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire."  That  may  be  true, 
but  the  question  then  would  be.  Would 
he  better  remove  some  which  year  by 
year  yield  a  less  return  for  capital  and 
labor  invested,  and  which  would  not  di- 
minish the  profits  from  other  sources  ? 

Some  of  our  staunchest  advocates  of 
specialists  are  by  practical  experience 
feeling  that  they  should  combine  bee- 
keeping with  some  other  pursuit ;  that 
it  is  better  not  to  have  "  all  their  eggs 
in  one  basket." 

Many  farmers  may  not,  of  course, 
be  in  a  position  to  keep  bees  to  advan- 
tage— this  must  be  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual judgment. 

W^lio  are  Canadian  Itee>9Ien  ? 

It  will  certainlj'  be  of  value  in  con- 
sidering this  question,  to  know  who 
are  the  bee-keepers  of  Ontario  and  of 
Canada.  After  a  careful  studj^  of  the 
question,  I  cannot  to-day  point  out  one 
who  is  keeping  Ijees  alone,  and  not 
combining  it  with  something  else,  and 
out  of  these  90  per  cent,  are  farmers, 
while  a  small  percentage  of  the  balance 
combine  it  with  gardening. 

Again,  I  doubt  if  an)'  man  could 
make  bee-keeping  in  Ontario  a  paying 
business,  unless  he  or  his  neighbors 
cultivated  fieULs  ;  for  the  bulk  of  our 
honey  is  secured  from  land  which  has 
been  cleared  from  the  primeval  forest. 
Clover  and  thistle  both  yield  first-class 
honey — basswood,  or  more  properly 
linden,  is  the  only  surplus  honey  we 
take  from  the  forest.  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  what  lias  been  shown  re- 
garding the  fertilization  of  fruit-blos- 
soms and  clover,  make  it  apparent  that 
bee-keeping  is  a  branch  of  agriculture. 
But  is  it  so  recognized?  The  farmer 
recognizes  it  as  such,  and  the  various 
agricultural  papers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  so  class  it.  Our  "cousins" 
across  the  line  liavc  given  recognition 
of  it  as  such  by  havingbee-departments 
at  various  agricultural  colleges,  and 
even  by  having  an  experimental  sta- 
tion devoted  entirely  to  the  advance- 
ment of  beokeeping.  But  how  are  we 
situated  here  ?     The  absence  of  a  bee- 


department  at  this  institution,  one  so 
long  established,  offers  no  pleasing 
picture  to  our  enterprise.  In  many  in- 
stances where  the  diflerent  depart- 
ments of  the  farm  are  referred  to, 
bee-keeping  comes  under  the  head  of 
"  etc." 

Market  ((notations  of  Honey. 

Our  influential  papers  give  market 
quotations  for  every  other  farm  pro- 
duct but  honey.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  the  exhibit  of  honey  at  the  Colo- 
nial and  Indian  Exhibition  has  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  those  visiting  it? 
This  lack  of  market  quotations  is  an 
injur)'  to  bee-keepers,  and  is  largely 
the  cause  of  such  varying  prices  ;  such 
quotations  would  also  assist  in  develop- 
ing our  market.  But  far  more  all  this 
lack  of  recognition  is  hindering  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  our 
country,  and  in  reality  impoverishing 
it.  The  British  market  will  never  open 
to  us  until  we  can  give  them  an  unfail- 
ing supplj'  of  honej'.  In  England, 
when  an  article  such  as  Canadian 
honey  drops  out  of  the  market  for  a 
season,  it  is  uphill  work  regaining  the 
former  position. 

In  closing  I  do  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  we  have  amongst  us  some  who  see 
with  disfavor  every  new  bee-keeper, 
and  every  development  of  the  industry. 
When  a  merchant  is  settled  in  a  pros- 
perous communitj",  he  Avould  doubtless 
often  desire  t(j  see  a  law  jiassed  to  pre- 
vent another  from  starting  in  the  same 
community;  but  in  store-keeping,  in 
bee-keeping  as  well  as  man)-  other  pur- 
suits, it  must  be  "  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,"  and  the  best  way  to  look  upon 
this  question  is  not  what  is  best  for  a 
few  individuals,  but  for  the  community, 
for  the  country  ;  and  no  argument  can 
refute  the  statement  that  One  wiser, 
more  far-seeing,  and  One  who  never 
wrongs  any  one,  has  decreed  that  bee- 
keeping is  a  branch  of  agriculture. 

Brantford,  Ont. 


BACTERIA. 


The  Caiii^es   of   Foul    Brood 
Auiong  Bees. 


Written  for  the  American  Bet  Journal 
BV    (iEKU    WENUELKES. 


I  am  extremely  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  fold  brood,  and  have  tried  to 
get  all  tlie  information  about  it  I  could. 

Science  sajs  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
diseases  are  caused  by  the  development 
of  minute  vegetable  organism,  or  so- 
called  bacteria.  These  tiny  plants, 
the}-  say,  produce  spores,  or  seeds, 
which  fly  in  the  air,  and  produce, 
under  certain  conditions,  fonl  brood. 

Diflerent  denominations  arc  applied 
to  the  causes   of    foul    brood,  such    as 
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fungus,  bacteria,  bacillus  alvei,  and 
leptothrix.  It  is,  I  believe,  tlie  pop- 
ular idea  that  all  these  ai'e  classed  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  but  in  state- 
ments about  examining  foul  brood  by 
the  use  of  the  microscope,  it  is  said 
that  millions  of  them  are  found  in  dis- 
eased colonies,  and  are  also  seen  roll- 
ing and  pushing  by  and  over  each 
other,  and  swimming  much  as  a  lish 
does,  by  the  use  of  its  fins. 

Leptothrix  belongs  to  vegetables, 
but  Mr.  Cheshire,  according  to  his 
statement,  saw  them  swimming  rapidly 
either  backwards  or  forwards.  I  once 
asked  a  Professor,  "Are  bacteria 
plants,  or  animals  ?"  The  answer 
was,  "Vegetable." 

Now,  when  bacteria  move,  as  stated, 
then  it  would  seem  that  plants  had 
changed  into  living  beings.  I  do  not 
understand  this.  I  think  that  plants 
produce  plants,  and  animals  produce 
animals,  and  nothing  more. 

Now  I  desire  to  understand  how 
bacteria,  of  minute  vegetable  origin, 
can  change  to  living  beings,  and  swim 
backwards  and  forwards.  I  want  some- 
one to  give  me  some  light  on  this 
subject. 

Last  season  my  bees  had  stored 
much  honey-dew ;  I  feared  disease, 
but  to-day  they  had  a  good  flight,  and 
I  found  them  all  right. 

Marietta,  Ohio. 


CONVENTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting- 

Mar.  30.— Agency,  at  Agency,  Mo. 

T.  S.  Smith,  Sec,  Agency,  Mo. 

Apr.  23.— DeflMoines  County  .  at  Burrington,  Iowa. 
John  Man,  Sec,  Middletown,  Iowa. 

May  1, 2.— Texas  State,  at  Greenville,  Tex. 

G.  A.  Wilson,  Sec,  McKinney,  Tex. 

May  4.— Susquehanna  County,  at  Montrose,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seefey,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

May  21.— Northern  Illinois,  at  Pecatonica,  111. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 

jy"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Bd. 


Cood  Outlook  for  1SS9 J.  A. 

Delamarter,  East  Meredith,  N.Y.,  says: 

I  think  that  the  Union  is  doing  a  fine 
work,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  pay  my 
fee,  not  because  I  need  help,  for  I  do 
not.  I  have  18  colonies,  which  were 
put  into  winter  quarters  in  good  con- 
dition. I  got  but  very  little  honey 
last  year,  but  I  think  that  the  outlook 
is  better  for  tlie  coming  summer — I 
hope  so,  at  least.  The  bees  had  flights 
until  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  it  has 
been  very  cold  since  then. 


Early  Swarm — IHaple   Bloom. 

— J.  A.  Marsh,  Scotia,  Mo.,  on  Feb.  15, 

1889,  writes  : 

I  began  the  spring  of  1888  with  one 
colony  of  bees — a  present  from  my 
father-in-law — which  I  increased  to  3 
colonies,  and  took  125  pounds  of 
honey.  The  bees  are  in  good  condi- 
tion now.  The  thermometer  regis- 
tered 78^,  Fahr.,  to-day.  The  bees 
had  a  "  picnic  "  on  the  maple  bloom, 
and  about  2  p.m.  a  swarm  issued,  or 
strayed  from  elsewhere  ;  I  hived  it — 
about  IJ  pints  of  bees.  Will  it  pay  to 
try  to  save  them  ?  The  Bee  Journal 
is  a  regular  and  highly-prized  visitor. 

[It  would  be  better  to  return  the 
small  swarm  to  the  parent  colony,  if 
that  can  be  ascertained  ;  but  if  not,  to 
unite  them  with  a  weak  or  queenless 
colony  will  be  the  best  disposal  of 
them  at  this  time  of  the  year. — Ed.] 


Good  Prospects   for   Honey. — 

T.  M.   Edwards,   Kerrville,   Tenn.,  on 
Feb.  12,  1889,  says  : 

It  is  hard  to  get  the  old-fogy  notions 
removed  from  the  minds  of  many  bee- 
keepers in  this  part  of  the  country ; 
yet  a  few  begin  to  see  the  light.  My 
bees  are  doing  finely,  being  strong  and 
healthy.  They  have  a  good  time  out 
in  the  air  two  or  three  times  every 
week.  I  have  150  colonies,  and  pros- 
pects are  good  for  the  next  crop  of 
honey,  which  never  fails  to  be  pretty 
good.  My  crop,  last  year,  was  43 
pounds  of  comb  honey  per  colony. 
There  is  no  disease  among  the  bees  in 
this  country. 


Results  of  the  Past  Season. — 

W.  H.  Miller,   Berrien  Springs,  Mich., 
on  Feb.  14,  1889,  says : 

L.ast  spring  I  commenced  with  50 
colonies  in  just  fair  condition, increased 
them  by  natural  swarming  to  86,  and 
took  about  700  pounds  of  comb  honey, 
nearly  all  being  white,  in  one-pound 
sections.  I  have  86  colonies  packed 
in  sawdust  out-doors.  All  were  in 
good  condition  when  prepared  for 
winter,  and  seem  to  be  wintering 
well,  as  thej'  keep  very  quiet. 


Winterings    Carnioian   Bees. — 

Andrews  &  Lockhart,  Pattens  Mills,  N. 
Y.,  on  Feb.  20,  1889,  writes  as  follows  : 

We  never  had  bees  winter  so  well 
as  our  Carniolans  are  doing  this  win- 
ter. There  is  not  a  handful  of  dead 
bees  on  any  of  the  bottom-boards  of 
the  hives.  The  cellar  has  been  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  45^  to  48^  all  win- 


ter, so  far.  The  bees  are  in  that  quiet 
state  in  which  every  bee-keeper  likes 
to  see  them.  Bees  are  hanging  be- 
low the  frames  in  nearly  every  hive. 
Our  Carniolans  winter  remarkably 
well,  and  they  are  more  quiet  in  the 
cellar  than  any  other  strain  of  bees  we 
ever  had. 

Our  advertisement  in  the  American 
Bee  Jodrnal  has  brought  more  calls 
than  we  have  had  from  all  the  other 
bee-periodicals  put  together.  As  it  is 
brimful  of  apicultural  news  every 
week,  we  presume  others  feel  as  we  do 
— that  we  would  not  do  without  it  for 
five  times  its  cost.  It  has  paid  us  ten 
fold  the  cost  of  the  advertisements.  Its 
large  circulation,  the  world  over,  gives 
great  advantage  to  its  advertisers. 


Report  for  1§§8 — Wm.  H.  Ford, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  on  Feb.  16,  says : 

I  commenced  the  season  of  1888 
with  12  colonies  of  bees  (part  hybrids 
and  part  Italians),  and  increased  them 
to  19  colonies.  One  swarm  came  to 
me  on  Aug.  26,  and  stored  enough  to 
winter  on,  thus  making  20  colonies  to 
begin  the  winter  with.  I  put  all  of 
them  into  the  cellar  on  Nov.  17,  and 
they  are  wintering  well  so  far.  Last 
summer  I  took  ofl"  about  300  pounds 
of  honey,  part  extracted  and  part  comb 
honey.  The  "  old  reliable  "  American 
Bee  Journal  makes  its  visits  regularly 
every  week,  and  is  welcomed,  for  I 
think  that  no  man  who  keeps  bees  can 
do  without  it  for  five  times  the  cost. 


Odors  and  Bees — Cleaning;  the 
Sections. — Jno.  Handel,  Savanna,  111., 
writes  as  follows : 

Is  it  not  possible  that  bees  arc  al- 
ways attracted  to  the  nectar  in  flowers 
by  the  smell,  and  that  they  simply  use 
color  as  a  landmark  afterwards  ?  I 
have  often  noticed  that  when  flowers 
fail  to  secrete  nectar,  they  also  lack  in 
odor.  I  think  that  not  only  bees,  but 
the  bee-keeper  himself,  with  a  little 
practice,  can  tell  when  there  is  a 
honej'-flow,  by  the  odor.  Now,  then, 
who  can  answer  these  questions  :  1. 
Do  the  bees  drive  the  odor  out  of  the 
nectar-distilling  cups  of  the  flowers,  by 
fanning  it  with  their  wings  ?  Or,  does 
the  evaporation  of  the  nectar  release 
the  odor,  and  the  bees  are  attracted 
by  it  ?  Or,  is  it  possible  that  the 
flowers  attract  bees,  etc.,  by  their 
colors,  and  are  tickled  by  them,  until 
they  (the  flowers)  eject  the  sweet 
juice,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ant  and 
plant-louse  ? 

The  best  tool  for  scraping  propolis 
from  sections  and  separators  that  I 
have  ever  tried  is,  one-half  of  a  pair 
of  shears.     Sharpen  it  occasionally. 
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AI.FREU    H.  I«E¥V9IAIV, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


liisitttss  Uotic^s, 


It  You  Lave  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Oive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  itiiller's  Uook,  "A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Amemcan  Bee  Jouk- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

If  yoii  Liose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

IXcw  !>$ut»sci*ibers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  tor  81.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes — to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4Xx43^  and  53^x5)^. 
Price,  $1.00  per  100,  or  $8.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  IToiir  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BlI^OER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal, 

Please  wi-ite  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  220 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  8  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  9  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, witli  Sl.OO,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  tliat  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

Apiary  Kcg-ister.- All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiary, 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    Tlie  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    SOcolonies  (laOpages) $100 

'•     100  colonies  (220  padres)  125 

"    200  coloaiea  (420  pa^es)  1  50 


Ked  Isabels  «or  Pails.— We  have 
three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 
for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 
honey.  Price,  $1  for  a  hundred,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 
on  them.  Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 
each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 
address  on  less  than  100.  Larger  quantities 
according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     $2.00     $2.25 

500Label8 2.00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

«a-  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

Alfalfa  Clover.— For  cultivation  of 
this  honey-plant,  see  page  345,  of  1888.— 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb.,  22c. ;  per  peck,  $3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  $5.50  ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  $10.00. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Always  Mention  your  Post-Office, 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 

Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  85  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 

Pure  Phenol  for  Foal  Brood. — 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  35  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

Yucca  Brushes,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  .50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 

"Wc  -OT-ill  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  $2.00.  It  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  their  meaning. 

Simmins'  IVon-Swarminjg^  Sys- 
tem, and  the  Amehican  Bee  Jouknal 
for  one  year,  for  $1.25.  The  subscription 
to  the  Bee  Journai-  may  begin  anew  at 
any  time. 

■We  Supply  Chapman  Honey-Plant 
SEEM  at  the  following  prices :  One 
ounce,  40  cents  ;  4  ounces,  $1 ;  X  pound, 
$1.75  ;  1  pound,  S3.  One  pound  of  seed  is 
sufficient  for  half  an  acre,  if  properly 
thinned  out  and  re-set. 

Send  Us  tlic  IVames  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along.  | 


CI^UBBIIWO  L.I8T. 

'Wc  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 

for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 

or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  L,ASX 

column.     The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 

in  the  first  column.    One  year's  subscription 

for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 

with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

.                                  Price  of  both.    Club 
The  Amencan  Bee  Journal 1  00. . . 

and  Gleaning-s  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150....  140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75 165 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 1  50 r.l  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00 180 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...  1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 565 500 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00. ...  2  75 
Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25....  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).. .2 00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal . .  1  60. . . .  1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth) ...  3  00 2  00 

Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. . . .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  60. . . .  1  30 

Heddon'8  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00 1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150....  125 

History  of  National  Society . .  1  50. . . .  1  25 

I>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Ilasting-s'  Perfection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  3  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart — and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  $3.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

International   Bee-Convention. 

—The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Convention  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Clover  Seeds.— We  are  selling  .4  (*0£e 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices  :  $8.00 
per  bushel;  $2.25  per  peck ;  25  cents  per  lb. 
White  Clover  Seed  :  810.00  per  bushel;  $3.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  Melilat  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  $6.00  per  bushel  ;  81.75  per 
peck:  20  cents  per  lb. — by  express  or  freight 

A  Modern  Bee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  200  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  $1.00.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

The  Bate  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 
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Honey  and  BeesYrax  9Ia.rket. 


BAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONBy-White  comb,  in®imc.;  dark,  6)^®8c. 
White  extracted, 6!^c. ;  light  amber,  SMatic.;  dark 
amber,  4}4@^)4c. 

BKBSWAX.— 18®22c. 
JanTaS  O.  B.  SMITH  &  CO..  423  Frout  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONBT.— We  Quote  :  Best  white  clover  l-pounds. 

17®I8c.;  best  2-lbs.,  16*170.    Extracted,  8@9c.    The 

Jan.  19^      bLaKB  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DKTBOIT. 

HONBy.— Best  white  1-lbs.,  i6@17o.  Sales  slow. 
Extracted,  9®10c. 

BBK8WAX.— 22023C.  ,..  ^ 

leb.  11.  M.  H.  HUNT.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  White  clover  i-lbs.,  I6@17c.; 
2-Ib9.,  14®15c.  Good  dark  1-lbs.,  13®l4o.i  2-lbs.,  12® 
13C.  Buckwheat  I-lbs..  ia®14c.;  2-lbB.,  ll@ll^ic.— 
Extracted.  6M!®*''-'C..  depending  upon  gualitv  and 
style  of  package.  Market  dull  and  stock  sells  slowly. 

BBE8WAX.— 22c.  

Jan.  24.  8.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  189  8.  Water  8t. 

ST-  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— Choice  white  clover  comb,  I3@15c.:  fair 
Il®12c.;  dark.  8@l0c.  Extracted,  dark,  in  barrels. 
.■i®5V»c. ;  choice.  5!^86c. ;  in  cane,  6®7>^c.  Market  is 
quiet'but  steady. 

BEBSWAX.— 200.  tor  prime. 
Jan.  17.  D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Best  1-lbs.,  I7®i8c.  Extracted,  7®9c. 
for  best  quality,  according  to  body,  flavor  and  style 
of  package.  Trade  is  limited  to  local  consumption. 
Off  grades  of  comb  honey  are  slow  at  lower  figures 
than  given  above.    But  lew  will  buy  dark  comb. 

BBB8WAJC,-220.  R.  A.  BDKNKTT, 

Jan.  17.  161  South  Water  St. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONBY.— We  quote  :  Fancy  white  i-lbs.,  I7®18c.: 
2-lb»..  15@16c.  Good  dark  l-lbs.,  15®iec.:  2-lbB.,  14® 
15c.;  fair  l-lbs.,  12®14c.  Extracted,  white,  in  kegs 
and  ^-barrels,  8W@9c. :  amber  in  same,  7^3@8c.:  in 
pails  and  tin,  white,  9^®iuc.;  in  barrels  and  ^-bar- 
rels,  dark,  5!^@6c.  Market  dull.  The  very  best  sells 
slowly,  and  inferior  qualities  are  neglected  very 
much.  Damaged,  broken  and  leaky  comb  honey  not 
wanted. 

BEESWAX.— 22®23C.  „  „ 

Jan.  10.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

CINCINNATL 

HONEY.- We  quote  extracted  at  5*380.  per  lb. 
Beft  white  comb  honey,  12@16c.  Demand  is  only 
moderate.    No  overstocking  of  the  market. 

BBB8WAJC.— Demand  is  good- 2U®22c.  per  lb.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Feb.  21.  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— White  l-lbs.,  16c.;  fall,  140.;  California 
1-lbs.  Ific;  white  2-lb8.,  14c.;  extra  2-lbi>.,  13e.  Ex- 
tracted, white  California,  8c.;  amber,  7c.  Market 
dull. 

BEESWAX.— 2n@22c.  ^  ^„  ,      , 

Jan.  22.   CLBMON8,  CLOON  4  CO.,  cor  4th  iWalnut 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Choice  l-pounds.  15@lBc. ;  dark  l-lbs. 
12c.;  2-lb8.,  14c. ;  dark,  lie.  White  extracted  in  60- 
Ib.  cans,  8c.;  amber,  7c.;  in  barrels  and  kegs,  5@8c. 
Demand  good,  prices  steady,  and  stock  large. 

BEESWAX.- None  in  market. 
Jan.  4.  HAMBLIN  &  BEAR88,  514  Walnut  8t. 

DENVER. 

HONEY.-White,  in  1-lb.  sections,  1.5®iec.  Ex- 
tracted, 9®  IOC. 

BBESWAX.-20C. 
Jan.  1.  J.  M.  CLARK  4  CO.,  1409  Fifteenth  Bt. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.- We  quote  I  Fancy  white  I-lbs.,  I4®l.'ic.; 
2-lbs.,  12c  Fair  white  l-lbs.,  I4®15c.;  2-lbs.,  1"  to  lie. 
Buckwheat  l-lbs,  inftl  ic;  2-lb8.,  9®liic.  Extrac- 
ted, white.  7W@hc.;  dark  buckwheat,  fi@6i.sc.  which 
is  in  good  demand.  Markt^t  dull,  except  for  extrac- 
ted buckwheat;  for  nil  iitlier  kinds  it  is  quiet,  owing 
to  unseasonable  weiither,  we  believe. 

HILDKBTU  BROS.  &  8EQELKBN, 
Jan.  10.  38  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  8t. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Extracted,  white,  6^  cents; 

amber,  6c.    Comb,  white  l-l  bs  ,  l3®14c.;  2-lbs..  I3c.: 

ninber.  l(i@llc.    Demand  is  of  a. lobbing  nature,  and 

arrivals  are  small. 

BEESWAX.— 19@20c. 

8CHACHT,  LBMCKE  4  STBINER, 
Jan.  8.  16  4  18  Drumm  St. 


Please  to   get   yoiir    l\eigIibor, 

who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  can  atford  to  do  witliout  it. 


giduertiscmetxts. 


Send  for  Early  Queens 

TO  J.  K.  COLWICK  : 

1  Tested  Italian,  before  May  15,  $2.25;  after,  $1.75. 

3  "  "  6.00;      "  4.50. 

1  Untested  ;'  ;;  i.oo_.    ;;      ^^.90. 

1-Frame  Nucleus,  with  Two  Pounds  of  Bees,  2.35. 
iW  1  give  a  dicount  of   lO  per  cent,  on  Orders 
booked  for  the  next  20  days.    Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.    Send  for  Price-List. 
ODtf  NORSE,  Bosque  Co.,  TEXAS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


inn  nnn  V-Oroove  One-Piece  SECTIONS. 
lUUiUUU  Several  Sizes.  Must  sell.  What 
do  I  hear  bid?    Address, 

J.  B.  MCRRAV, 

9Alt  ADA,  Hardin  Co,  OHIO. 

Mention  the  Ameriean  Bee  Jimmal. 


EVERYBODY^ 

k  loterested,  send  address  and  receive  a 
Fine  Lithograph  of  the 

MIAMI  STRAWBERRY! 

Best  late  Strawberry  on  Earth.  Write  to, 

J.  D.  KRUSCHKE,  Box  824,  PIQUA,  0, 

9D2t 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation 

High  Side  Walls,  4  to  14  square 
i...i.v,.»  feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 
5S-S-SS!     Retail.  Circulars  and  Samples  free 


J.  VAN  DEIJSEN  A;  SONS, 

(SOLE  MANUFACTUREBS), 

lAtf      SPROUT  BROOK,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  T. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Your  Full  Addi-css,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 


THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

DEALERS  IN 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies, 

INCLUDING 

Honey  and  Wax  Extractors, 
Comb  Foundation— all  styles. 
Bee  Hives— nailed  and  flat, 
Sectiona,  Crates  and  Frames, 
Kegs  and  Pails  for  Honey, 
Seeds  forHoney  Plants, 

Smokers,  Veils,  etc 

—^>-$^ 

IliltUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

free  upon  application. 

923  (t  02o  West  Madison  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


CARNIOLAN  QUEENS 

ASPECIA1.TY.    Largest  and  Purest  Car- 
niolan  Apiary  In  America. 
f^~  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price- 
LlBt.    Address, 

ANDREWS  A:  LOCKHART, 

9Ctf        PATTEN'S  MILLS,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Western  BEE-KEEPERS'  Supply  Factory. 

U'e  inanufuciure  Bce-Kei-pcr.'**  ^up- 
liUe<i  of  aU   kiods,   bat  qualitu  at 
loweal   prices.        Hives,    ^(.•ctloD^. 
Fuuiiilatiou,  Eztraciors,  Smokers, 
Cralci.      Veils.       FeedtTB,     Clover 
Seeds,  Buckwheat,  etc.    Im- 
parled Iialian  Queens. 
Queous   and  Bi-€s.      Sample 
CnpT    of   our    Bee    Jouronl. 
"The  WeBtern  Bee-Keeper,** 
and    lotettt  Catalosue  mailed 
Fret^  to  Bee- Keepers.     Addre^'* 
JO«RPn  >YHEWAM>ER, 
DE8  MOIKES.  IOWA. 
;:Ctf 
Mention  the  American  Bee  JoiimaL 


^I^OK  SALE -fiiftColonicsof  Bees  in  the  mova- 
ble-cumb  hives,  at  %S  for  Italians,  and  »4  for 
Hybrids.  O.  H.  ADA»tS.  TROY.  N   V. 

H  A  1 7r     Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal 


THOMAS  G,  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

SUPPLIES  for  BEE-KEEPERS 

ALSO  DEALERS  IN 

H0XJ;Y  and  BEES^VAX, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  IIJ> 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Al.l.EV'S  QliEENS.  Circiilard  A:  Price- 
1,1st  read}'.  Henry  Alley.  Weiiham,  Mass. 


HURRAH  FOR   1$$9  ! 

A  New  Style  of  Clamp. 

BEST    THING    OUT. 


British.  Bee  Journal 

AND  B££-EE£F£B8'  AI)VIS£S, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  lOs.  lOd.  per 
annum.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
Information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  P.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huokle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Can  be  used  on  uny  hive. 

EVERT  bee-keeper  should  try  them.    Sections 
most  ettsily  plated  in,  and  removed  from,  and 
best  protected  from  Ijee-glue. 

Deocrlptive  Prlt-e-Ust  Free. 
A  sn-Dage  CataloEue.    Full  line  of  BEE-KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES  i  also  FULL  COLONIES.  NUCLEI  and 
QUEENS.    B^  O'dest  House  m  New  Enf^laad. 
Esliiblisbed  18611. 
Address,       'WM.  "W.  CART  <*c  CO., 
6A3t-9Dtf  COLERAINE,  MASS., 

Successors  to  Wm.  W.  Cary  &  Son. 

Mention  th^  American  Bee  Journal 
when  auswcrtng  this  Adv't. 


Uadants'  Foundation  Factory,  wbolesale 

and  retail.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


THE  NEW  HEDDON  HIVE 

NAILED    AND    PAINTED. 

WE  have  a  FEW  of  the  above  hives,  all 
complete,  for  sale,  at  $4.00  each.  As  we 
do  not  handle  these  hives  this  year,  we  cannot 
All  orders  tor  them  in  the  flat. 

THOa.  e.  NEWMAN  A  SON, 

623  &  925  West  Madison-Street.  -   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
Jlfentfon  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
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XHOKIAS  G.  MEWSIAN, 

EDITOR. 


Voinv,  Marcli  9,1889.  No.  10. 


Mr.  W.  X.  ICicIiardsou,  one  of  the 

proprietors  of  the  Monte  Blanc6  apiaries  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  called  at  this  oHice 
last  weeic.  The  apiaries  consist  of  1,500 
colonies  of  bees,  and  was  beguD  in  1880. 
They  are  sending  honey  by  the  carloads  to 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Eastern  cities. 


»p.  Mason'iii  address  at  the  Tri-County 
Institute  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  was  very  inter- 
esting. It  took  fofty  minutes,  and  was 
listened  to  with  the  closest  attention.  This 
was  a  three-day  meeting,  and  the  Doctor 
worked  faitlifully  for  the  pursuit  of  bee- 
keeping. Bee-keepers  should  improve  all 
such  opportunities. 


Silo  and  Milnge  is  the  name  of  a  nice 
25-cent  pamphlet  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.  It  is 
written  in  the  Professor's  familiar  chatty 
manner,  and  is  well  worth  reading  and 
studying,  so  as  to  make  it  of  practical  use. 
His  preface  reads  thus  : 

I  write  this  primer  :  first,  because  I  have 
been  asked  to  do  so  ;  secondly,  because, 
from  my  experience,  1  deem  the  silo  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  to  any  farmer,  and  I 
wish  to  influence  the  farmers  to  do  that 
which  will  aid  them,  in  the  struggle  for  suc- 
cess, more  than  any  other  one  thing.  My 
silo  has  been  a  surprising  success,  and  in 
this  little  brucMirc  1  shall  tell  in  a  plain, 
simple  way  how  I  grow  the  corn,  build  my 
silo,  (ill  and  cover  it,  and  feed  the  silage.  I 
shall  not  pretend  that  this  is  surely  the  best 
method  in  every  respect,  but  I  shall  urge 
that  it  will  all  pay,  and  prove  asuccess  ;  for 
1  have  tried  it  at  an  immense  profit.  There 
ouBht  to  be  one  thousand  silos  built  in 
Michigan,  and  ten  thousand  in  the  United 
States  during  the  next  year.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  this  little  effort  of  mine  may  aid 
in  bringing  this  about. 

The  Professor  has  proved  by  experience 
on  the  farm  his  every  statement.  We  can 
supply  it  at  the  publisher's  price. 


California  llonoy  Crop.— In  their 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  honey  and  bees- 
wax crop  of  California  tor  1SS8,  just  issued, 
Messrs.  Schacht,  Lemcke  &  Steiner,  of  San 
Francisco,  remark  as  follows  : 

A  fair  crop  of  honey  has  been  gathered 
and  marketed  this  season.  The  quality  has 
also  been  up  to  the  average,  and  the  price 
has  ruled  high  enouah  to  be  satisfactory  to 
apiarists  and  dealers.  Thiols  as  we  antici- 
pated in  our  report  last  year,  and  as  far  as 
present  prospects  can  be  read,  the  outlook 
tor  the  next  crop  is  equally  good,  although 
fears  for  a  small  crop  are  entertained. 

As  we  have  mentioned  more  than  once  in 
our  annual  reviews,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
eive  a  correct  estimate  of  the  California 
honey  crop.  Onr  reason  tor  this  is  found  in 
the  fact;  that  no  reliable,  or  other  statistics 
of  the  article,  are  kept  in  the  different  coun- 
ties and  localities  of  the  State,  as  there 
should  be.  Consecpiently  we  are  compelled 
to  rely  wholly  for  this  information  on  re- 
ports from  our  agents  and  correspondents, 
which  is  reliable  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  on 
this  authority  our  estimate  of  this  season's 
crop  is  made.  From  the  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand colonies  in  California,  for  the  year 
1888,  there  was  marketed  of  extracted  honey, 
3,000,000  pounds,  and  of  comb  honey,  .500,000 
pounds,  or  a  total  of  3l<  million  pounds  for 
the  season. 

This  result  compared  with  former  seasons 
is  favorable,  as  the  following  figures  evi- 
dence :  1887,  1,200,000  lbs.  ;  1886.  .5,000,000 
lbs.  ;  1885,  1,250,000  lbs.  ;  1884,  9,000,000  lbs. 

A  great  portion  of  this  season's  crop  was 
shipped  by  steamer  or  rail,  direct  from  the 
apiaries  to  San  Francisco,  as  the  following 
statistics  show  ;  extracted,  1,200,000  lbs.  ; 
of  comb  honey,  300,000  lbs.,  or  a  total  of  V., 
million  pounds.  This  also  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  receipts  of  former  years,  viz  : 
1887,  1,300.000  lbs. :  ISSfi,  3,500,000  Ihs.  ;  1885, 
3,000,000  lbs.  ;  1SS4,  3,i;00,0001bs.  ;  1883,1,400,- 
000  lbs.  ;  1882,  1,000,000  lbs. 

Since  the  lirst  of  this  year  the  receipts 
have  been  1,000  cases  of  extracted  and  450 
cases  of  comb,  and  for  the  remaining  four 
or  five  months  they  will  probably  be  light, 
as  the  interior  supply  is  getting  limited. 

A  better  demand  and  higher  price  of  the 
article,  caused  much  larger  shipments  of  it 
to  be  made  to  Europe  this  season  than  were 
made  last  year.  They  amounted  by  sailing 
vessel  to  Europe  and  other  foreign  countries 
700,000  pounds,  and  by  sail  via  New  York, 
175,U00  pounds.  The  principal  part  of  these 
shipments  went  direct  to  England  ;  the  bal- 
ance to  Germany.  France  did  not  import 
any  from  here  during  the  year,  but  will 
probably  soon  become  an  importer. 

Overland  shipments  including  those  for 
Europe,  via  New  York,  amounted  to  nearly 
one  million  pounds,  while  in  1887  they  were 
9.50,000  pounds  ;  issi;,  3,000,000  pounds  ;  and 
in  188.5,  1,370,000  poiuids. 

These  heavy  and  constantly  increasing 
shipments,  sliow  that  Europe  is  a  large  con- 
sumer of  our  honey  ;  and  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  all  concerned  in  tlie  honey-trade,  to 
do  everything  that  can  be  reasonably  done, 
to  increase  it,  by  taking  great  care  in  pro- 
ducing a  fine  article  in  all  respects,  and 
putting  it  up  in  good  and  strong  packages. 
The  quality  and  color  should  also  be  looked 
after  by  tlie  apiarist,  dealer  and  shipper. 

The  average  price  of  extracted  honey  dur- 
ing the  last  season  has  been  from  5'.,  to  6'..' 
cents  ;  for  comb  honey,  10  to  12^.1  cents  per 
pound  for  one  pound  sections,  while  the 
two-pound  sections  have  been  sold  for  less. 
Present  quotations  are  5}i  to  6  cents  per 
pound  for  extracted  honey. 

It  is  too  early  now  to  say  what  the  crop 
of  the  coming  year  will  be.  Spring  rains 
are  necessary,  and  if  we  get  tliem,  there 
will  be  a  good  yield.  We  feel  confident 
though,  in  saying  that  the  outlook  so  far  is 
good,  that  the  coming  season  will  probably 
not  be  behind  the  past  one,  although  noth- 
ing certain  can  now  be  said. 


Congress  last  week  passed  a  resolution 
favoring  unrestricted  trade  with  Canada. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  the  assimilation  of  the  import 
duties  and  internal  revenue  taxes  of  the  two 
countries,  and  an  equitable  division  of  re- 
ceipts in  a  commercial  union.  In  its  report 
on  foreign  affairs,  it  says  : 

Our  commercial  relations  with  Canada-, 
have  recently  awakened  a  deeper  interest, 
and  received  a  more  thorough  discussion 
than  ever  before.  The  tendency  of  publie. 
opinion  is  plainly  toward  the  enlargement 
of  trade  lietweeii  the  two  countries. 

In  Canada  the  movement  has  advanced 
from  what  a  few  years  ago  was  an  effort  for 
partial  reciprocity  to  a  wide  expression  in 
tavor  of  unrestricted  intercourse  and  com- 
mercial union.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  Boards  of  Trade  of  the  leading  cities 
ot  Canada,  and  more  than  fifty  farmers'  in- 
stitutes and  conventions  have  adopted  reso- 
lutions declaring  in  favor  of  commercial 
union  or  unrestricted  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  answer  made  by  tlieir  opponents,  and 
those  most  closely  attached  to  English  trade 
and  English  rule  has  been  that  the  United 
States  has  given  no  indication  that  it  would 
receive  or  even  consider  any  proposal,  how- 
ever friendly  in  spirit,  or  however  favorable 
to  us  in  its  terms  it  miglit  be.  Your  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  power  herein  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  can  do  no  harm, 
that  it  will  be  wisely  used,  and  will  lead  to 
beneficent  results,  promoting  the  indepen- 
dence, prosperity,  and  peace  of  the  two 
great  people. 


The  Uee  Hire,  in  its  March  number 
just  received,  has  quoted  a  part  of  an  item 
from  the  Ameiucan  Bick  Journal  of  Feb. 
16,  on  page  99,  concerning  "a  club  agent 
down  East,"  who  had  taken  subscriptions 
for  papers  and  then  "  lit  out  with  the 
money."  The  Dee  Hive  says  it  would  have 
been  much, better  to  have  "given  the  ab- 
sconder's name  or  town,  than  to  cast  reflec- 
tions on  the  honesty  of  all  Eastern  club- 
agents."  Wc  intended  na  wrong.  The  dis- 
iionesly  was  recorded  because,  as  we  there 
stated,  several  of  our  subscribers  had  sent 
him  money,  and  lost  it.  His  name  is  J.  K. 
Boak,  but  his  address  is  now  unknown  to 
many  who  would  like  to  know  it.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  to  liave  given  the 
name  before. 


Frosted  Grain  is  good  for  seed.  Prof. 
Green,  of  tlie  Minnesota  State  Agricultural 
College  has  completed  his  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  frosted  grain  for  seed. 
His  report  made  on  Feb.  25,  shows  that 
from  40  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount 
planted  will  sprout  and  grow.  He  says  that 
the  experiments  may  be  relied  upon,  and 
hereafter  farmers  may  plant  frosted  grain 
witli  the  assurance  that  it  will  grow,  rather 
tlian  run  in  debt  for  other  seed.  Oliver 
Dalryraple,  the  bonanza  farmer  of  Dakota, 
and  the  largest  wheat-grower  in  the  North- 
west, is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  experi- 
met  can  safely  be  relied  upon,  and  will  test 
further  on  his  40,000acre  farm. 


Xlie   Xliird    Annual    I'air  of  the 

Dakota  Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  held 
at  Grand  Forks,  Dak.,  Sept.  17  to  21, 1889. 
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Bas»<i^roo<l  or  Liiiiden  Honey. — 

On  page  104  we  stated  tliat  we  hoped  the 
controversy  would  there  end,  but  as  Mr. 
McKnight  thinks  he  should  be  heard  in  re- 
ply, we  admit  one  more  article  from  each 
disputant,  and  then  positively  close  the  dis- 
cussion in  our  columns.  Mr.  McKnight 
writes  thus : 

Me.  Editor:— You  have  virtually  put 
your  foot  down  on  any  attempt  at  further 
controversy  between  Dr.  Mason  and  myself, 
on  the  alleged  superiority  of  Canadian  lin- 
den honey  over  American  linden  honey. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  1  should  say 
you  are  right  in  doing  so  ;  but  the  Doctor, 
in  his  last  article,  goes  entirely  outside  the 
question,  and  treats  me  so  badly,  that  1  ask 
your  indulgence  for  a  little  space  to  reply, 
promising  not  to  trouble  you  on  the  subject 
again. 

1  am  free  to  admit  that  1  often  say  things 
that  would  be  better  unsaid,  nevertheless 
when  speaking  to  the  public,  through  the 
press  or  otherwise,  1  endeavor 

To  guard  my  words  with  jealous  cares, 
Least  Bogles  catch  me  unawares. 

I  have  not  forgotten  to  do  so  when  writing 
on  this  subject,  and  have  therefore  nothing 
to  retract.  The  "  Circular"  that  furnishes 
so  much  delight  to  the  Doctor,  supplies  him 
with  no  proof  that  I  have  at  any  time  "  mis- 
stated tacts."  Copious  as  are  his  extracts 
from  it,  he  has  failed  to  tind  one  to  support 
his  contention.  Somebody  has  addled  the 
Doctor's  brain  by  furnishing  him  with  this 
(more  than  two  years  old)  "Bee-King  Cir- 
cular," the  existence  of  which  1  had  almost 
forgotten,  as  1  have  not  seen  one  of  them 
since  I  lett  London  ;  nevertheless  I  ac- 
knowledge the  fidelity  of  his  quotations 
from  it. 

Since  he  got  the  Circular,  he  is  wild  with 
delight.  He  shakes  it  in  my  face,  exclaim- 
ing :  "  Ha  !  my  man,  I  have  got  you  now  ! 
Did  you  not  challenge  me  a  year  ago  '  to 
name  a  solitary  Canadian  (apart  from  Mr. 
Pettit)  who  had  made  the  statement  tUat 
Canadian  linden  honey  is  better  than  the 
American  article  ?'  Here,  sir,  1  have  the 
proof  that '  you're  another,'  and  if  you  are, 
'what  must  we  think  of  the  man  who 
makes  such  a  claim  and  then  denies  Ic  " 

Verily,  the  Doctor  is  bringing  things  to 
an  unpleasant  crisis  ;  but  let  him  "  bide 
awee,"  and  retlect,  when  he  will  find  that 
his  "Circular"  evidence  will  not  hold  in 
court.  I  did  say  that  Mr.  Pettit  made  the 
claim,  and  I  reply  to  the  Doctor's  query  by 
assuring  him  that  I  do  "  throw  all  the  re- 
sponsibility of  claiming  superiority  for 
Canadian  linden  honey  on  Mr.  Pettit,"  and 
on  Mr.  Pettit  alone— ignoring  all  responsi- 
bility of  doing  so  myself,  and  I  assert  that 
the  Doctor  has  no  proof  in  the  circular  to 
the  contrary.  1  made  no  such  claim  in 
England.  1  made  no  such  claim  elsewhere. 
1  have,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  up  at  one 
of  our  own  conventions,  and  defended  the 
high  quality  of  your  linden  honey  when  Mr. 
Pettit  claimed  superiority  for  ours. 

I  could  not  then,  and  1  cannot  now  see, 
why  linden  trees  growing  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  St.  Clair  river,  should  yield  an  in- 
ferior article  in  honey,  than  the  same  kind 
of  trees  growing  on  the  north  bank  yield. 

I  could  not  then,  and  I  cannot  now  see, 
why  the  honey  from  linden  trees  growing  in 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  York,  should  be  inferior  to 
honey  from  linden  trees  growing  in  Ontario. 

"  But  how,"  the  Doctor  asks,  "  does  this 
conduct  compare  with  the  language  you  use 
in  your  puhlislied  interview  with  the  editor 
of  tlie  Pull  ^rllU  Qnzeltc  ?  Did  you  not  say 
to  him,  '  We  think  that  all  who  visit  our  ex- 
hibit at  the  Ciilonies  will  admit  that  for 
color,  fliwor  and  specific  grnvlty,  we  throw 
all  other  honeys  in  tlie  shade  ?'  "    Yes,  we 


did,  and  I  am  willing  to  father  the  statement 
and  abide  its  consequences. 

The  Doctor  will  please  bear  in  mind  that 
In  this  we  spoke  of  our  exhibit  as  it  stood. 
We  spoke  of  our  collection  of  honey,  and  of 
its  quality  as  a  sample  of  our  general  pro- 
duct, and  not  of  the  merits  of  linden  alone. 
We  took  the  position  that  we  can  beat  the 
world  (which,  in  llie  Doctor's  opinion, 
means  the  United  States)  In  the  high  grade 
of  quality  of  our  honey  products;  and  we 
are  prepared  t(J  maintain  that  position.  We 
frankly  admit  that  the  linden  and  white 
clover  honey  of  the  northern  States  is  as 
good  as  ours  from  the  same  sources,  but 
there  is  a  much  larger  occupied  pasture 
lield,  and  a  much  wider  range  in  the  honey- 
producing  flora  in  the  United  States  than 
there  is  in  Canada.  We  get  nothing  but  the 
best  ;  you  get  much  that  is  inferior,  hence 
the  Canadian  honey  is  higher  in  its  average 
grade,  than  the  average  grade  of  the  Ameri- 
can world. 

The  Doctor  will  hardly  take  the  position 
that  the  honey  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  Cali- 
fornia honey  is  as  good  as  that  produced  in 
Michigan,  New  York  and  Ohio.  He  will 
not  deny  that  these  and  similarly  situated 
States  take  as  good  honey  as  the  world  can 
produce.  The  high  grade  of  these  States  is 
lowered  by  admixture  with  an  inferior  arti- 
cle from  other  parts  of  the  Union,  thereby 
lowering  the  average  grade  of  the  country. 
Our  surplus  comes  almost  entirely  from  the 
same  sources,  whence  you  derive  your  best, 
viz  :  white  clover,  linden  and  thistle.  Our 
average  being  as  good  as  your  best  samples, 
and  your  best  being  as  good  as  the  "  world  " 
can  produce,  it  follows  that  our  honey  in  its 
average  quality  is  the  best  in  the  "  world  ;" 
hence  the  honesty,  the  propriety,  and  the 
truth  of  our  claim  as  set  out  in  the  words 
quoted  from  the  "  Bee-King  Circular." 

The  only  other  world  we  had  in  view 
when  this  claim  was  made,  was  the  British. 
We  had  seen  the  products  of  most  of  her 
Colonies  on  the  ground  ;  and  they  could 
not  "  hold  a  candle  "  to  ours.  We  had  seen 
and  tasted  English  honey— -so  highly  prized 
by  her  people.  Its  flavor  is  good,  but  its 
color  is  murky.  We  had  not  yet  seen  the 
famed  Scottish  heather  honey,  "but  through 
the  kindness  of  our  lamented  brother,  the 
late  Mr.  Raitt,  we  were  afterwards  supplied 
with  a  sample.  In  flavor,  no  other  honey  is 
like  it,  and  no  other  honey  can  be  compared 
with  it.     In  color  it  is  as  dark  as  molasses. 

When  the  Doctor  next  tackles  me,  let  him 
stick  to  the  text.  It  is  upon  the  relative- 
merits  of  linden  honey  the  question  hinges, 
and  1  nail  him  to  that  tree. 

As  to  the  great  yield  of  our  linden,  I  can 
only  say,  that  the  phenomena  of  observing 
honey-drops  chasing  one  another  down  the 
cheeks  of  basswood  bloom,  is  not  observable 
around  Owen  Sound.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Beeton,  for  aught  I  know. 

That  superior  "  honey-belt "  bothers  the 
Doctor  a  good  deal.  I  assure  him  that  such 
there  is  ;  and  that  Ontario  lies  within  it.  It 
is  not  bounded  by  parallels  of  latitude  ;  but 
isothermal  lines,  within  which  the  mean 
temperature  is  much  the  same,  and  within 
which  there  grows  and  flourishes  the  best 
honey-producing  flowers. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  circular  has 
done  the  Doctor  some  good.  It  has  added 
to  his  geographical  knowledge,  by  furnish- 
ing him  with  the  tact  that  Canada  is  larger 
than  the  United  States ;  though  I  greatly 
fear  it  has  disturbed  him  not  a  little  to  learn 
this.  He  "snioles"  a  smile  over  our 
alleged  claim  that  Ontario  lies  within  the 
United  States  ;  surely  the  Doctor  knows 
this  is  a  mistake.  If  he  does  not,  let  me  as- 
sure him  that  the  delegates,  one  and  all, 
would  rather  be  situatedoutside  the  "  honey 
belt"  than  in  theUnion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  your  indul- 
gence, while  I  bow  and  retire  from  the 
field.  R.  McKnioiit. 

Owen  Sound,  Out.,  Feb.  17, 1S89. 


In  order  to  close  this  controversy  In  this 
issue,  we  here  give  the  reply  of  Dr.  Mason 
as  follows  : 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  am  glad  indeed  that  you 
have  concluded  to  let  our  friend  McKnight 
"  kick  "  once  more  before  he  surrenders,  for 
I  felt  pretty  sure  he  would  dodge  the  issue, 
and  give  me  a  "  wild  goose  chase."  I  am 
in  the  same  fix  that  he  is,  in  regard  to  say- 
ing things  that  were  better  unsaid,  and  1 
thought  after  my  article  on  page  103  had 
been  sent  to  you,  that  perhaps  1  was  a  little 
too  severe  on  him,  but  I  had  either  to  furnish 
the  proof  for  my  statements,  or  be  willing 
to  admit  that  Mr.  McKnight  was  right  when 
he  said,  "  Dr.  Mason  misstates  the  facts," 
etc.,  and  I  think  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him  if  he  had  kept  in  mind  the 
fact  that  tangible  and  solid  "  corporosity  " 
was  of  more  account  than  "  Bogles." 

I  am  not  aware  of  having  accused  Mr. 
McKnight  of  "  misstating  the  facts,"  but  he 
accused rac  of  doing  it,  and  "challenged" 
me  "  to  name  a  solitary  Canadian  (apart 
from  Mr.  Pettit)  "  who  has  "  sought  to  de- 
stroy confidence  in  the  good  qualities  of 
American  basswond  honey,  and  claim 
superiority  for  their  own  ;"  and  the  main 
object  I  had  in  view  in  writing  the  article 
on  page  103  of  the  Bee  Journal  was,  to 
furnish  the  evidence  that  he  "challenged" 
me  to  produce  ;  and  if  the  "  Bee-King  Cir- 
cular''produces  such  an  "addling"  effect 
upon  a  Yankee,  what  must  have  been  its 
effect  upon  the  tens  of  thousands  of  English, 
and  others  who  read  it  ? 

But,  as  what  is  in  the  circular  seems,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  McKnight,  to  have  such  an 
"addling"  effect  on  him,  perhaps  evidence 
from  the  "  Old  Reliable, "  that  never  "  ad- 
dles" any  one's  brain,  will  convince  him 
that  he  has  "  put  his  foot  iu  it." 

On  page  694  of  the  Ajierican  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  1S86,  in  speaking  of  the  Ontario 
honey  exhibit  in  London,  it  says  :    "  It  has 

come  over  in  charge  of  a  deputation who 

are on  a  visit  to  this  country  with  a  view 

to  open  the  English  market  to  the  best  honey 
in  the  world,  as  they  constantly  describe 
the  article  which  they  have  on  view." 

To  me,  that  alone  i«  conclusive  evidence 
that  somebody  besides  Mr.  Pettit  did  claim 
that  Canadian  honey  was  better  than 
American,  and  one  of  the  somebodys  was 
Mr.  McKnight. 

Instead  of  being  "wild  with  delight,"  as 
he  says,  since  getting  the  circular,  my  heart 
is  saddened  at  the  spectacle  he  makes  of 
himself  in  saying,  "I  made  no  such  claim 
in  England."  I  could  furnish  other  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  "  the  deputation  "  did  make 
the  above  claim,  and  will  do  so  further  on. 
When  a  person's  brain  gets  in  such  condi- 
tion that  he  can  deliberately  say  that  he 
does  not  care  what  a  person  "  may  say  or 
think  of  him,"  as  Mr.  McKnight  does  about 
Mr.  Pettit,  on  page  100,  evidence  is  of  no 
account  to  him,  for  as  he  says,  such  "evi- 
dence will  not  bold  in  court." 

He  credits  me  with  stronger  language 
than  I  had  thought  of,  but  I  guess  he  had  it 
about  right  when  he  makes  me  say,  "  Ha  ! 
my  man,  I  have  got  you  now." 

I  do  not  wonder  that  he  "  throws  all  the 
responsibility"  on  some  one  else  (Mr. 
Pettit,  for  instance),  and  "ignores  all  re- 
sponsibility "  himself.  Mr.  Pettit  never 
denied  claiming  superiority  for  Canadian 
honey,  as  I  know  ot. 

As  I  read  along  in  Mr.  McKnight's  article, 
I  am  more  and  more  amazed.  He  first  de- 
nies all  "  responsibility  of  claiming  super- 
iority for  Canadian  linden  honey,"  and  then 
a  few  lines  further  on  says,  "  Yes,  we  did 
say  to  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mali  Budget 

'We  think  that  for  color,  fl-avor  and 

specific  gravity,  we  throiv  all  other  hnneys 
in  tlie  shade,'  and  I  am  willing  to  father 
the  statement,  and  abide  its  consequences." 
If  "color,  flavor  and  speciflc  gravity  "  does 
not  constitute  quality,  what  does  ? 
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Now  if  I  ever  should  make  such  contra- 
dictory statements,  I  believe  I  should  be 
willinR  to  admit  that  whoever  exposed  me 
was  doing  just  what  Mr.  MeKnisht  avers, 
when  lie  says,  "  Verily,  the  Doctor  is  briug- 
ing  things  to  an  unpleasant  crisis." 

So  the  "responsibility"  is  not  on  Mr. 
Pettit,  after  all,  for  Mr.  McKnight  is  its 
"father"  Instead  of  Mr.  Pettit,  as  1  had 
supposed.  It  was  Mr.  Pettit  and  the  man- 
aging committee  I  began  on,  and  Mr. 
McKnight  stepped  ia  between,  and  "  takes 
the  consequences." 

Yes  ;  I  do  "  bear  in  mind  "  that  it  was  the 
exhibit  as  a  wliole,  "and  not  of  the  merits 
of  linden  alone,"  that  was  spoken  of ;  but 
that  only  makes  the  matter  worse  for  Mr. 
McKnight,  who  further  says,  "  We  took  the 
position  that  we  can  beat  the  world  —  in 
the  high  grade  of  quality  of  our  honey  pro- 
duct." Yes,  sir  ;  and  then  denied  it !  and 
"that's  what's  the  matter!"  The  matter 
of  quality  has  already  been  discussed,  and 
Mr.  McKnight  has  admitted  the  truthful- 
ness of  my  statements,  so  1  need  say  noth- 
ing on  that  score. 

Yes,  1  did  know  that  the  claim  that 
"Ontario  lies  within  the  United  States" 
was  a  mistake,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
his  statement,  "  that  the  delegates,  one  and 
all,  would  rather  be  situated  outside  the 
'honey-belt' than  in  the  Union,"  is  also  a 
mistake. 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  article  that 
Mr.  McKnight  "goes  for,"  1  have  received 
several  letters  about  it,  and  one  of  them 
from  Canada,  starts  out  in  this  way  :  "  Dr. 
A.  B.  Mason,  Sir  :— If  you  ever  dare  to  set 
your  foot  in  Canadian  territory,  we  shall 
shake  the  fun  outof  you,  as  we  do  the  honey 
out  of  the  linden  trees  here,"  etc. 

That  looks  rather  threatening,  but  just 
bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  any,  or 
all  the  Canadians  that  breathe,  and  if  1  am 
able,  I  will  be  at  the  International  Conven- 
tion at  Brantford,  and  if  I  do  not  have  a 
"glorious  good  time"  with  Messrs.  Mc- 
Knight, Pettit,  Cornell,  Jones,  and  a  few 
score  more  of  Canada's  whole-souled  bee- 
keepers, it  will  not  be  my  fault.  Mrs. 
Mason  says  she  is  going  with  me  to  keep  me 
straight.  Slie  is  getting  into  quite  a  habit 
of  doing  that  way,  or  I  do  not  know  what 
would  become  of  me. 

I  want  to  assure  Mr.  Pettit,  and  all  other 
Canadians,  that  I  have  none  but  the  kind- 
liest feelings  towards  them,  and  that  for 
Mr.  McKnight  "  with  all  his  faults,  I  love 
him  still,"  and  am  still  in  "  the  field." 

Thanks,  Mr.  Editor,  for  your  kindness  in 
allowing  Mr.  McKnight  and  myself  this 
privilege.  A.  B.  Mason. 

Auburndale,  O.,  Feb.  21, 18^9. 

As  further  controversy  would  be  useless, 
we  close  it  while  both  disputants  feel  so 
kindly  towards  each  other. 


An ''Explanation''   Explained. 

—Mr.  Allen  Pringle,  of  Selby,  Out.,  on  Feb. 
25,  1SS9,  writes  as  follows  : 

"I  rise  to  a  point  of  order,"  to  make  a 
personal  explanation  in  self-defense.  The 
part  of  Mr.  Holtermann's  explanation  on 
page  no,  which  refers  to  myself,  is  mis- 
leading ;  and  without  imputing  any  inten- 
tion to  misrepresent  or  mislead,  1  must  set 
myself  right  m  this  matter. 

In  defending  himself  against  Mr.  Mc- 
Knight's  charge  of  suppressing  my  essay  in 
his  reports  to  the  American  Bee  Jouhnal 
and  his  own  bee-paper,  Mr.  H.,  to  show  that 
there  was  no  "  personal  pique,"  refers  to 
the  fact  that  he  "  paid  my  membership  fee 
before  the  election  of  officers,  so  that  I 
would  be  eligible  tor  office."  It  is  quite  true 
that  Mr.  II.  kindly  advanced  my  fee  with- 
out my  knowledge,  in  my  absence  from  the 
meeting  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  I  had  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  sending  my  annual 
membership-fee  until    after    the    annual 


meeting :  and  as  soon  as  I  became  aware 
of  what  Mr.  H.  had  done,  I  remitted  the 
money  to  him,  tliat  lie  had,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, advanced,  thanking  him  for  his  kind- 
ness. 

Had  I  been  on  the  lookout  for  office,  my 
menibershipfee,  and  very  likely  myself, 
would  have  been  on  hand  ;  but  believing  in 
the  principle  that  the  office  should  seek  the 
man,  rather  than  the  man  the  office,  I  have 
not  only  sought  no  offices  in  my  life,  but 
have  almost  invariably  refused  them  when 
offered  to  me. 

Of  course  I  noticed  the  omission  from 
Mr.  Holtermann's  reports  to  both  bee-peri- 
odicals, of  which  Mr.  McKnight  complains, 
but  thought  little,  and  said  nothing  about  it, 
knowing  that  the  world  would  move  along 
as  usual,  and  supposing  that  Mr.  H.  knew 
the  reason  for  such  omission,  whether  any- 
body else  did  or  not.  I  must  now,  how- 
ever, accept  his  explanation  of  that  omis- 
sion. Ai.len  Pringle. 

Selby,  Ont,  Feb.  35, 1889. 


Oetting  tlie   Honej'  Out  of  the 
Capping§. 


Writfoi  Jor  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  617.— What  is  the  best  and  the  most 
practical  way  of  getting  the  honey  out  of  the 
cappings  from  extracting-combs  ? — J.  M. 

Use  a  good  strainer  ;  then  rinse  and 
make  vinegar, — A.  J.  Cook. 

I  use  a  large  can  with  a  perforated 
bottom,  and  .allow  the  honey  to  drain. 
—J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

An  uncapping-can  that  will  allow 
the  hone}'  to  drain  oft'  below,  is  as 
good  as  anything  that  I  know  of. — 
Eugene  Secor. 

A  gauze-wire  receptacle  in  a  warm 
room,  and  let  them  drain  for  several 
days J.  M.  Hambaugii. 

By  pressure,  properly  applied.  Put 
thom  in  a  bag  ;  use  a  clean,  flat  piece 
of  board  as  ii  lever. — WillM.  Baknum. 

Drain  out  what  you  can  handily  get, 
then  put  the  rest  in  a  sun  wax-extrac- 
tor, and  that  will  separate  the  wax 
from  the  honey  ])erfectly. — G.  M.  Doo- 

LITTLE. 

Carefully  melt  them,  let  them  cool, 
anil  then  take  the  wax  from  the  top. 
You  can  let  the  bees  do  it,  if  yon  arc 
not  afraid  of  robbing.— H.D.  Cutting. 

Let  it  drain  through  a  wire-cloth 
strainer,  turning  it  or  stirring  it  up  a 
time  or  two.— M.  Mahin. 

Heat  o'entlv,  but  enough  to  melt  the 
wax  in  a  solar  wax-extractor  or  otlicr- 
wisc,  an<l  when  cool,  the  wax  may  be 
lifted  off  the  honey  in  a  cake. — R.  L. 
Taylor. 

Drain  thom  through  a  sieve  or  cap- 
pini'-can,  in  a  warm  place.  What  little 
remains  may  be  washed  out  for  vinegar 
]nirposes,  or  for  metheglin.— Dadant 
&  Son. 


Lot  it  drain  on  wire-cloth,  about  J 
mesh  to  the  inch.  The  little  honey 
left  after  draining  for  8  or  4  days,  can 
be  washed  ofV  and  used  for  making 
vinegar. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

After  letting  them  drain  in  the  un- 
capping-ean,  take  tliem  out  and  place 
tlicm  in  pans  or  other  shallow  vessels, 
and  give  the  bees  access  to  several  of 
them  at  one  time,  at  a  jieriod  when 
there  is  little  or  no  honey  in  the  fields. 
— Miss.  L.  IIaiuuson. 

Put  the  eappings  in  a  solar  wax-ex- 
tractor, after  allowing  them  to  drain 
thoroughly.  The  honey  drained  out  is 
of  full  quality — that  from  the  wax- 
extractor  is  slightly  injured  in  quality 
by  the  heat.— J.  M.  Shuck. 

I  know  of  nothing  better  than  the 
so-called  solar  wax-extractoi".  It  brings 
out  the  honey  in  the  nicest  shape,  of 
anything  I  know  of.— J.  E.  Pond. 

Let  the  eappings  drain  well,  and 
then  wash  and  use  the  sweetened 
water  for  vinegar  ;  or,  after  draining, 
set  them  where  the  bees  can  clean 
them  up.  There  is  no  danger  of  ex- 
citing robbing,  if  placed  some  distance 
away  from   the  apiary. — A.  B.  Mason. 

I  sh.ave  the  caps  oft"  into  a  box  with 
a  wire-cloth  bottom,  set  over  a  tin-pan 
m.ade  for  the  purpose.  When  all  has 
drained  oft',  or  say  the  next  morning, 
empty  the  eappings  into  the  sun  wax- 
extractor,  and  you  will  soon  have  a 
nice  cake  of  wax.  with  tlie  balance  of 
the  honey  under  it. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

Most  of  it  will  drain  ont,  with  time 
enough,  in  any  receptacle,  with  per- 
forated or  wire-cloth  bottom ;  then 
soak  and  drain  out  the  lialance  for 
vinegar  or  bee-food.  It  will  drain 
faster,  and  perhaps  without  soaking,  in 
a  cool  cellar.— C.  C.  Miller. 

When  taking  honey  with  the  extrac- 
tor, the  capi)iiigs  are  dropped  into  a 
box  supported  by  legs  of  convenient 
hight.  The  uncappiug-box  has  its  bot- 
tom inclining  downward  tovvard  a 
common  centre,  which  is  a  stpiare  hole 
covered  with  tinned  wire-cloth,  with 
about  8  meshes  to  the  inch.  A  large 
tin-jian  catches  the  drip.  After  the 
eappings  have  been  drained  24  hours 
or  longer,  they  are  put  into  the  solar 
wax-extraetor,\vhich  is  adjusted  nearly 
level,  until  all  the  honey  is  run  out.  It 
would  wake  up  most  bee-men  to  see 
how  much  honey  I  save  in  this  way. — 
G.  W.  DemaIvEE. 

Stir  the  eappings  up  loosely,  filling 
a  common  flat  pan  a  little  less  tlian 
level  full  of  them  ;  put  this  pan  into 
the  oven,  leaving  the  door  |)artly  open, 
so  as  to  bring  only  a  slow  heat  upon 
the  top.  By-and-by  both  honey  and 
wax  will  be  liquid.  Set  it  away  care- 
fully, and  let  it  cool.  When  the  wax 
ha.s  hardeneil,    and    the   honey  is   still 
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wai-m,  tap  tlie  wax  at  the  edge  of  the 
pan,  tipping  it  up,  and  the  warm  hone}' 
will  drain  out  clean.  Now  fill  the  pan 
M  ith  ^vater,  and  thoroughly  wash  the 
wax  from  stickiness,  and  the  honey 
that  is  obtained  is  lirst-class.  The 
reader  will  see  how  solar  heat  can  be 
used  at  the  right  time  of  j-ear  to  ac- 
complish the  same  result. — J.  Heddon. 
If  you  should  melt  the  cappings 
carefully  in  the  stove  oven,  and  let  the 
melted  matter  cool,  then  take  off  the 
wax  from  the  top,  you  will  save  both 
the  honey  and  the  wax. — The  Editor. 


MR.  EUGENE  SECOR. 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  present- 
ing to  our  readers  an  engi'aving,  show- 
ing the  personal  appearance,  and  a 
short  biographical  sketch,  of  America's 
"  poet-laureate  of  apiculture  " —  Mr. 
Eugene  Secor. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Secor  has 
been  writing  poetry  and  prose  for  the 
Amekcan  Bee  Jodrnax  and  other 
periodicals,  some  of  the  best  of  the 
poetic  effusions  being  "  Lessons  from 
the  Ivy,"  the  "Honey-Moon,"  the 
"  Bees  are  Swarming,"  "  Weighing 
the  Baby,"  and  "Gathering  the  Clan." 
The  latter,  descriptive  of  the  Bee-Con- 
vention at  Chicago  in  1887,  is  so  rich 
that  we  introduce  it  here  as  a  sample  : 

At  Chif^flBo  they  met.  a  riKht  lolly  set. 

On  a  soft,  balmy  flay  in  NnvtMuber  ; 

Such  a  "  buzz"  and  ••roar"  1  lieard  once  before— 

At  an  old  cirter-uiill  in  September. 

From  the  West  ftml  Ihe  East,  to  this  saccharine  feast. 
Came  the  "  woi-kers  "  rheerf ullv  "  sinffine." 
And  Iho'  each  had  a  wish  tn  "  sip  "  from  the  dish, 
But  few  were  incllnea  to  be  "slinging."' 

They  tallipd  about  hces— their  legs  and  their  knees - 
Of  the  Gtui-giyen  nectar  in  flowers. 
Of  its  value  as  fond,  of  bare-headed  brood, 
And  the  late  sad  failure  in  showers. 

Our  "  countryfiod  wavs."'  the  reporter  says. 
Betrayed  the  l>ontof  our  calling. 
At  lliis  we're  not  mad,  but  exceedingly  glad 
That  our  looks  far  exceeded  his  scrawling. 

Such  a  constant  7ii(?n.  without  smnke  or  drum  ! 
'Twas  said  each  had  a  "  Iiec  in  his  iionnet  :" 
But  whetiier  that's  s...  one  tiiinu  I  do  know, 
The  "  hive  "  liad  a  MitUr  uiion  it. 

The  Masnn  bee  took  the  MWfr  to  Cnok. 
Who  adjudi^ed  from  its  si/.e  and  demeanor. 
There  was  no  need  to  tread  on. nor  even  put  a  Iff  dd-oit 
As  It  lived  on  "Sassafras"  y?oot -a gleaner. 

yor  three  days  and  niglit",  surprises,  delights, 
Made  us  hapjtv  as  bees  in  sweet  clover  ; 
'Tls  a  bright  Green  spot,  not  s.ion  forgot— 
In  memories  Hutcli.  a  rich  trover. 

'Twould  fail  me  to  tell,  how  the"  honev-dew  "  fell 
From  many  sweet  hps.  t'lonyh  human  ;' 
nut  I  lor  one,  when  convention  was  dtme. 
Went  home  from  Cliicago  u  New  man. 

Mr.  Secor  wrote  the  poems  used  at 
the  Bee-Convention  at  Columbus,  O., 
last  fall,  which  were  set  to  music  by 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Secor  is  not  only  a  poet,  but  he 
is  also  humorous  writer.      One   of  the 


best  articles  in  this  line  may  be  found 
in  the  Bee  Journal  for  1883,  page 
259.  It  is  an  amusing  sketch,  protray- 
ing  some  of  the  troubles  incident  upon 
removing  bees  from  cellars,  and  is 
written  in  the  form  of  a  "  play " — a 
jubilee  concert.  If  ever  the  reader 
feels  blue,  just  read  that  and  laugh — 
laugh  until  you  feel  "  jolly."  We 
laughed  over  it  until  we  forgot  all  of 
our  troubles,  and  all  business  besides. 
Try  it,  and  see  if  it  is''nt  an  excellent 
antidote  for  the  blues  ! 

Then  in  188(5  he  wrote   an  article  of 
the   same   character   (see   page   728), 


ME.  EUGENE  SECOR. 

illustrating  this  maxim  :  "  What's  the 
use  of  having  friends,  if  you  don't  use 
them  ?"  by  detailing  his  experiences 
with  neighbor  Smith,  who  "  never 
buys  anything  he  can  borrow  !" 

The  following  was  published  in  a 
local  paper,  last  year,  concerning  Mr. 
Secor.  That  sheet  purported  to  be 
"Columbia's  Letters  to  Uncle  Sam" 
about  Forest  City  and  its  principal 
citizens  : 

Mr.  Eugene  Secor  is  a  member  of 
the  Real  Estate  firm  of  Secor  Brotliers 
&  Law.  Forest  City.  Iowa,  and  a  man 
whose  history  i.s  piominently  a  part  of 
Winnebago  county  since  1862.  He  is  a 
native  of  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  born  May  13,  1841. 

A  boy  of  10,  he  removed  with  lus 
father  to  ,Shrul)  Oak,  Westchester 
county,  where,  until  the  years  of  man- 
hood were  reacheil,  he  alternated  be- 
tween work  on  his  father's  farm  and 
in  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  district 
school.       His     m.ajority    attained,    he 


came  to  Forest  City,  working  during 
the  summer  at  the  mason's  trade,  and 
in  the  winter  teaching  school. 

A!ubitious  for  a  classical  education, 
he  entered  Cornell  College,  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  in  1864,  but  his  brother  David 
going  to  the  war,  it  became  incumbent 
on  him  to  oversee  his  brother's  official 
business,  he  being  the  Treasurer  and 
Recorder  of  Winnebago  county,  con- 
sequently the  subject  of  this  mention 
was  installed  into  the  duties  of  Deputy 
County  Treasurer  and  Recorder,  also 
Deputy  Postmaster  of  Forest  City, 
which  position  he  held  for  two  years. 

In  1867  he  was  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
District  Court,  and  in  1868  he  was 
elected  District  and  Circuit  Clerk, 
which  office  he  held  to  the  unbounded 
satisfaction  of  the  people  for  three  con- 
secutive terms,  being  elected  the  last 
time  without  opposition.  He  was 
elected  Count}'  Auditor  in  1875,  and 
chosen  his  own  successor  two  years 
later  without  opposition. 

He  was  chosen  the  first  Mayor  of 
Forest  City,  and  re-elected  three  con- 
secutive times.  Retiring  from  the 
mayoralty,  he  was  elected  Cit}'  Coun- 
cilman, which  position  he  still  holds. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  banking 
house  of  Secors,  Law  &  Plummer,  and 
the  real  estate  firm  of  Secor  Bros.  & 
Law.  In  addition  to  these  interests, 
he  conducts  a  considerable  farm,  is 
an  enthusiastic  fruit-grower,  and  has 
the  largest  apiary  in  the  county. 

In  1866  Mr.  Secor  wedded  Miss 
Millie  Spencer,  a  lady  of  rare  endow- 
ments, of  Erie  county,  Ohio.  Nine 
children  have  been  the  issue,  3  only 
surviving — Willard,  Alson  and  Nina. 

Mr.  Secor  takes  a  laudable  interest 
in  school  matters.  He  is  a  generous 
supporter  and  active  member  of  the 
M.  E.  church.  In  short,  Mr.  Secor  is 
a  shining  example  of  western  oppor- 
tunities. He  came  to  this  section  with 
good  intentions  as  his  only  capital,  and 
has  by  virtuous  procedure  in  all  the 
walks  of  life,  accumulated  a  comfort- 
able fortune,  and  firmly  established 
himself  in  the  esteem  of  his  neighbors 
anil  fellow-citizens.  Mr.  Secor  also 
honors  the  position  uf  Trustee  of  Cor- 
nell College  at  Mt.  Vernon,  also  Trus- 
tee of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

He  has  charge  of  one  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  established  In-  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  to  determine  the 
hardiness  and  desirableness  of  new 
fruits,  trees  and  shrubs,  before  being 
recommended  b}-  the  Society. 

The  various  positions  of  honor  that 
Mr.  Secor  adorns  bespeak  the  exalted 
respect  in  which  he  is  held  throughout 
Iowa.  Ho  is  Vice-President  of  the 
State  Horticultural  .Society  ;  and  the 
President  of  the  Winnebago  Count}- 
Agricultural  Society,  he  being  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  latter  institution. 
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and  the  one  to  whom  is  due  in  l;u'<rest 
measnie  the  raajjniflcent  success  tliat 
waited  upon  its  initial  Fair  last  season. 
Hut  Mr.  Socor  is  not  only  a  man  of 
keen  business  perception, but  is  happih' 
versatile  in  a  literary'  direction,  and 
by  the  fluenc}'  of  his  pen  in  both  the 
S|>heres  of  prose  and  poetry,  he  has 
won  no  little  distinction.  Mr.  Secor  is 
firmly  intrenched  in  Republican  prin- 
ciples, and  in  a  word,  is  a  citizen  shar- 
inj^  the  good-will  and  esteem  of  all, 
and  an  invaluable  member  of  society. 

Mr.  Secor  is  mentioned  in  the  above 
as  an  enthusiastic  fruit-grower,  and  as 
having  "the  largest  apiary  in  the 
county."  To  know  .something  of  his 
apicnltural  experience  then  will  be  in- 
teresting to  our  readers.  For  their 
benefit  we  have  gleaned  the  following  : 

His  bee-keeping  experience  began 
in  1870,  when  he  paid  $10.00  for  a 
prime  swarm  of  black  l)ees,  having 
paid  $3.00  to  a  carpenter,  who  was 
also  a  bee-keeper,  for  a  frame  hive 
to  put  them  in.  He  knew  nothing  of 
bees,  and  could  not  tell  a  comb  filled 
with  sealed  brood,  from  one  with 
sealed  honey.  He  secured  a  copy  of 
"Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping 
Ex|)lained,"  and  soon  became  a  sul)- 
scriber  to  the  American  Bee  Journal 
anil  O leanings.  All  of  the  books  on 
the  subject  published  in  America  have 
been  added  since,  and  all  the  bee- 
periodicals. 

Like  all  enthusiasts  in  the  business, 
he  tried  to  improve  the  frame-hives 
already  in  use,  by  one  of  his  own  in- 
vention, and  various  contrivances  were 
experimented  with.  Owing  to  the 
various  other  duties  that  take  so  large 
a  .share  of  his  time,  he  has  now  given 
up  the  idea  that  the  bee-world  will  all 
go  to  smash  if  he  does  not  put  a  new 
hive  on  the  market,  nor  write  a  bee- 
book,  nor  start  a  new  periodical. 

The  number  of  colonies  of  bees  he 
has  kept,  has  never  exceeded  50.  His 
aim  has  been  to  keep  the  number  so 
small  that  he  could  manage  them  with- 
out hired  help,  and  at  the  same  time 
attend  to  more  profital)le  business. 
But  while  bee-keeping  has  l)een  pur- 
sued for  the  pleasure  and  education  it 
aflorded,  he  has  alwajs  ma(b>  it  pay. 
When  he  says  he  has  50  colonies,  he 
does  not  mean  that  he  has  that  many 
hives  tcith  been  in,  but  expects  every 
one  to  yield  a  profit.  He  endeavors 
to  keep  down  increase,  and  keep  u^) 
the  production  of  tlie  colonies. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  late  North 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Society,  and 
Vice-President  for  Iowa  for  two  years. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Iowa  State  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society,  and  only  avoided 
being  its  President  for  the  current 
year  by  a  vigorous  protest  on  his  part. 


CONVENTIONS. 


The  IXcw  Con§liliition   and    By 
LiiAi's — Essays. 

Written  for  the  Aiii^ricaii  Dee  Mmnml 
BY   1)U.    C.    C.    MILLER. 


I  am  very  glad  that  at  this  early  day 
there  is  interest  taken  in  what  I  hojjc 
maj'  be  a  very  profitable  meeting  at 
Brantford,  Out.  On  jiage  747  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  1888,  Sec- 
retarj-  Holtermann  takes  up  with 
earnestness  some  points  especially  i-e- 
latiug  to  the  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  does  it  so  good-naturedly 
tliat  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  talk 
over  any  points  on  which  we  disagree. 
I  objected  to  the  name,  "The  Inter- 
national American  Bee-Association," 
because  it  seemed  to  me  rather  cum- 
bersome, and  although  "American 
Bee-Society,"  as  Mr.  Newman  says,  "  is 
short,  expressive,  and  appropriate," 
still  there  ma_y  be  other  names  equally 
good.  Is  the  proposed  striking  out  of 
the  word  "American,"  however,  from 
the  original  name,  that  which  will  give 
us  what  we  want  ? 

"International  Bee-Association"  is 
a  more  comjirehensive  term  than  the 
original  name,  and  is  on  that  account 
objectionable.  To  have  a  society  that 
takes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
sounds  pretty  big,  but  when  you  drop 
out  the  "  American  "  and  take  in  the 
whole  world,  is  it  not  a  misnomer  ? 
Mind  yon,  I  do  not  object  to  getting 
representatives  from  across  the  water 
— I  admire  tlie  grit  of  Bro.  Holtermann 
in  thinking  tliat  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing men  from  other  nations  can  be  got 
to  Brantfiu'd,  and  I  should  veri/  much 
like  to  meet  them  there,  but  it  would 
hardly-  be  an  International  society  un- 
less we  could  confidentially  count  on 
their  attending  regularly  our  annual 
meetings.  If  we  are  to  use  the  name 
"International"  with  no  limiting 
word  before  it,  the  German,  English 
and  other  societies  may  with  greater 
reason  use  the  same  name,  for  they 
have  larger  meetings,  and  are,  no 
doubt,  just  as  willing  to  receive  repre- 
sentatives from  abroad. 

I  agree  witli  Mr.  H.,  that  life  mem- 
bers .should  equal  annual  members  in 
privileges. 

I  do  not  know  enough  to  say  whether 
it  is  better  to  have  "  time  and  jilace  " 
fixed  at  a  previous  meeting,  or  to  leave 
the  Executive  to  decide  later.  I  sus- 
pect there  are  dilliculties  on  both  sides. 
The  Executive  Committee  consists  of 
the  President  and  Secretary,  and  it  is 
barely  possible  that   there    might  be  a 


tie  vote  between  the  two,  or  that  their 
decision  might  not  be  so  generally 
satisfactory  as  that  of  a  larger  nuihber, 
or  tliat  they  might  be  a  little  tardy 
about  making  their  decision.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  often  reasons 
that  come  up  later  for  a  different  de- 
cision, and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
know  a  year  ahead  what  is  best.  How 
would  it  do  to  have  time  and  place 
fixed  "  at  the  previous  annual  meet- 
ing," and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
Executive  Committee  power  to  change 
within  a  given  time,  if  they  saw  suffi- 
cient reason  for  doing  so  ? 

Article  VIII  of  the  By-Laws,  Bro.  H. 

saj's    "is    optional Dr.  Miller  is 

wrong  ;  he  sjij's  is  to  be  formed."  I 
have  read  that  article  over  several 
times,  and  I  cannot  make  out  anything 
optional.  It  says,  "  A  committee  of 
five  sh(tU  be  elected,  who  shall  have 
power  to  organize  itself  into  a  '  Honey 
Company,'  etc."  It  seems  to  me  that 
moans  the  Honej'  Company  is  to  be 
formed.  If  not,  then  all  the  ai-ticles 
seems  to  me  optional,  for  none  of  them 
have  anything  stronger  than  "shall.". 

EiiisayM  at  ConTentions. 

And  now  a  word  upon  the  remarks 
of  Prof.  Cook,  on  page  740  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  1888.  He 
tliinks  that  the  Society  will  do  the 
most  good,  among  other  things,  by 
"securing  essays  for  each  meeting 
from  representative  men  from  all  sec- 
tions." From  this  expression,  and 
more  especiall}-  from  expressions  1 
have  heard  the  Professor  make  pub- 
licly, I  understand  him  to  think  that 
men  who  are  not  present  should  be 
represented  bj'  essays.  It  may  not  be 
entirel}-  fair  to  reason  from  extremes, 
but  there  is  a  good  bit  of  fairness  in  it, 
and  we  might  trj-  it.  Suppose  we  have 
all  the  representations  by  essa}"S. 
Then,  as  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  Professor  would  get  more  satisfac- 
tion from  reading  an  essa}'  himself, 
than  fi-om  hearing  it  read  l)j-  an  ordi- 
nary" reader,  it  would  be  better  for  him 
if  all  the  essays  were  printed  in  a 
pamphlet  together,  and  sent  for  him  to 
read  in  the  quiet  of  his  pleasant  home. 
In  short,  a  bee-paper  filled  with  good 
articles  would  make  a  good  conven- 
tion. 

Commenting  upon  the  Professor's 
remarks,  the  editor  sajs  :  "  We  agree 
with  the  Professor  in  regard  to  ob- 
taining essays.  The  other  plan  has 
been  'tried  and  found  wanting.'" 
"  Et  tu,  Brute  !"  Do  you  not  recall 
several  meetings  we  have  had  in  Chi- 
cago, friend  Newman,  chock-full  of  in- 
terest, and  those  meetings  free  from 
essays  ?  I  fancy  I  see  the  astute 
editor  of  the  Amerio\n  Bee  Journal, 
as  he  turns  his  head  slightlj*  to  one 
side,  looks   through   his  glasses   for  a 
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second  with  a  far-away  look,  then  a 
half-meditative  and  wholly  good-na- 
tured look  steals  over  his  face  as  he 
saj-s,  "  True,  O,  King!" 

Do  not  understand  that  1  think  es- 
sa}s  have  no  value,  but  I  think,  all 
things  considered,  a  convention  is  bet- 
ter without  them. 

Marengo,  Ills. 

[Now,  Doctor,  some  may  think  you 
called  the  Editor  a  brute,  if  we  leave 
it  there.  You  should  have  explained 
your  Latin  exclamation  :  "  And  thou 
also,  Brutus,"  or  as  we  sometimes  vul- 
garly say,  "  Ditto."  Oh,  yes,  we  i-e- 
member  well  manj'  conventions  with- 
out essays  which  have  passed  off  very 
nicely,  but  as  a  general  rule  we  be- 
lieve it  to  bo  far  better  to  have  a  sub- 
ject pi'esented  in  an  essay  to  which  the 
writer  has  given  some  thought,  and 
then  have  the  impromptu  discussion 
follow.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  dis- 
agree with  Dr.  Miller  once  in  awhile 
just  to  give  variety.  Being  so  generally 
correct,  we  cannot  often  find  a  chance 
to  do  so.  We  usually  have  to  replj', 
"True,  O,  King,"  and  there  leave  the 
subject. — Ed.] 


BEGINNING. 


$»oinc  Helps  to  Beginners  in  Bee- 
Keeping. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   MRS.    B.    J.    LIVINGSTON. 


Once  upon  a  time,  a  gentleman  was 
getting  up  an  excursion  party  to 
visit  various  places  of  interest.  Having 
a  friend  experienced  in  such  matters, 
he  applied  to  him  for  advice.  Among 
other  things,  his  friend  said,  "  Be  sure 
to  take  one  fool  along,  to  ask  the 
questions  which  the  wise  ones  of  your 
party  will  be  ashamed  to  ask." 

Now  I  supposed  that  would  be  my 
position  when  I  joined  the  great  ex- 
cursion party  into  Bee-Territory  ;  but 
lo,  before  I  can  take  my  pen  to  ask 
the  question  tliat  is  on  its  tip,  some 
kind  guide  volunteers  to  tell  me  just 
what  I  wish  to  know.  So,  instead  of 
asking  questions,  1  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  those  corresiJondents  who 
describe  the  details  of  the  business  so 
patiently  and  persistently. 

If  I  had  written  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
should  have  given  a  lialf-dozen  names 
that  I  thought  specially  helpful  ;  but  as 
I  begin  to  understand  more  and  more 
what  the  experienced  are  talking 
about,  each  article  is  helpful.  I  hope 
that  they  will  not  get  wearied,  but  c;on- 


tinue  to  hold  out  the  light  towards 
beginners. 

I  suppose  that  I  am  not  the  only  one 
who,  in  bee  matters,  resembles  the 
bride  in  pie  matters,  viz  :  She  wished 
to  surprise  her  Inisband  with  a  pie  of 
her  own  make.  She  read  in  her  cook- 
book, "  to  make  a  crust,  take  equal 
parts  of  lard  or  butter,  and  water,  and 
mix  to  a  stiff  paste."  The  poor  thing 
mixed  the  lard  and  water  a  long  time, 
without  favorable  results.  -The  direc- 
tions never  mentioned  the^O!<r.  Fellow 
bee-keepers,  that  is  why  I  like  your 
articles  so  well — you  do  not  forget  the 
flour  ! 

In  my  article  on  page  54,  I  spoke  of 
my  friend's  apiary,  using,  in  my  haste, 
an  unfortunate  word.  When  I  think 
of  her  beautiful  home,  with  the  many 
frame  hives  clustered  cosily  here  and 
there  among  the  shrubbery, with  all  her 
surroundings,  showing  such  a  highly 
cultivated  mind,  one  word  should 
have  been  left  out.  What  I  reallj' 
meant  was,  that  I  saw  no  costly  honey- 
houses,  bee-cellars,  extractors,  or  the 
thousand  and  one  things  considered  as 
great  conveniences  to  those  handling 
bees. 

When  her  sections  run  out  unex- 
pectedly, I  think  she  uses  little  boxes 
from  the  stores,  sawing  out  places  for 
a  piece  of  glass,  and  fastening  the 
glass  in  place  with  paste  and  strips  of 
cloth  or  paper,  so  that  she  can  see 
what  the  pets  are  doing.  She  uses  a 
great  many  newspapers — I  must  see 
her  again  and  ask  her  about  that ; 
perhaps  it  is  to  shut  in  the  bees,  and 
keep  the  propolis  from  the  outside  of 
the  boxes. 

Center  Chain,  Minn. 


MICHIGAN. 


Newaygo  County   Farmers'  and 
Bee-Keepers'  Convention. 


Writtai  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   GEO.    E.    HILTON. 


The  Newaygo  County  Farmers'  and 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  met  on  Feb. 
19,  1889,  at  Fremont,  Mich.  The  at- 
tendance being  small  in  the  morning, 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1 
p.m.,  by  Vice-President  T.  H.  Stuart, 
and  opened  with  praj'er  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hodges.  Then  followed  the  Sec- 
retary's report  of  last  meeting,  which 
was  adopted  as  read. 

An  essay  on  "  Profitable  Winter  Care 
of  Stock,"  by  Wilkes  Stuart,  was  thor- 
oughly practical,  and  we  can  point  to 
no  better  proof  of  his  as.sertion  than 
his  own  stock.  Rev.  Mr.  Tower  made 
some  able  and  humane  remarks  on  the 
above  subject,  having  spent  a  portion 
of  his  life  on  the  farm. 


Mr.  Macumber  did  not  think  it  paid 
to  feed  stock  or  raise  calves  for  sale  in 
this  latitude,  and  tliought  the  straw 
and  grain  fed  w'ould  bring  more  than 
the  stock. 

"  Creamery,"  by  T.  H.  Stuart,  in- 
troduced statistics  showing  that  butter 
was  produced  on  the  improved  plans 
for  less  than  five  cents  per  pound,  and 
that  the  cost  of  the  plant  was  but 
.f3,000. 

Mr.  Olney  was  very  much  in  favor 
of  a  creamery,  but  would  like  to  know 
how  much  he  was  to  receive  for  his 
cream. 

Wilkes  Stuart  was  in  favor  of  a  co- 
operative creamery,  and  thought  the 
farming  community  should  establish 
the  plant  and  reap  the  benefits. 

He  had  used  the  Fairlamb  can  and 
liked  it  better  because  there  was  more 
work  about  it ;  he  was  satisfied  that 
all  the  cream  would  rise  in  six  hours. 

Mr.  Walker's  experience  corrobor- 
ated with  Mr.  Stuai-t's,  but  he  usually 
let  the  cream  stand  24  hours.  Mr. 
Walker  attributed  the  scarcity  of  but^ 
ter  at  the  present  time  to  the  fact  that 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  oleo- 
margarine law  compelling  the  manu- 
facturer to  brand  and  sell  it  as  such 
instead  of  butter,  the  country  was 
flooded  with  the  spurious  article  to 
such  an  extent  that  butter  was  forced 
down  to  10  cents  per  pound,  and  cows 
were  sold  for  beef,  and  had  not  yet 
been  replaced. 

"The  Relation  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Agriculturist  to  the  Rest  of  Man- 
kind," was  treated  by  Thos.  J.  G.  Bolt, 
who  championed  the  cause  of  the 
farmer  in  words  as  strong  as  the  En- 
glish vocabulary  contains.  A  much 
better  understanding  of  the  object  of 
his  paper  was  attained  through  a  very 
interesting  exchange  of  throught  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hodges,  who  plainly  showed  that  he 
knew  what  farm  life  was  in  Canada. 

"Little  Things  in  Housekeeping," 
by  Mrs.  P.  W.  Hall,  was  full  of  good 
suggestions,  and  well  received. 

SEOonsriD  id-A-^st, 

"In  the  Adaptability  of  Bee-Keep- 
ing  for  the  Farm,"  bj-  A.  M.  Alton,  he 
did  not  advise  fruit-raising  in  connec- 
tion with  bee-keeping,  as  the  busy  sea- 
sons both  came  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Gould  asked  if  that  did  not  hold 
good  in  general  farming. 

Mr.  Alton  concluded  that  in  either 
case  the  profits  secured  through  the 
bees  more  than  balanced  the  losses. 

Mrs.  Mallory  thought  the  women 
could  care  for  the  bees. 

Mr.  Alton  recommended  farming  less 
land,  and  keeping  some  bees. 
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Mr.  Boyd  said  the  profits  from  40 
colonies  of  bees  doubled  the  profits  on 
40  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Horton  advised  bee-keeping 
mixed  with  farming. 

"Advice  to  Young  Farmers'  Wives," 
could  not  have  came  from  a  better 
source  than  Mrs.  M.  W.  Scott ;  it  was 
a  most  excellent  essay. 

Upon  a  vote  being  taken,  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting 
at  Hesperia,  Mich. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows  :  President,  M.  W.  Scott  ;  1st 
Vice-President,  T.  H.  Stuart,  2nd  "Vice- 
President,  M.  Thompson  ;  3rd .  Vice- 
President,  Geo.  W.  Ada  ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Geo.  E.  Hilton.  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions,  M.  W.  Scott, Wilkes 
Stuart,  and  Wm.  E.  Gould. 

"Practical  Butter-Making,"  by  Mrs. 
S.  V.  Walker,  brought  out  many  use- 
ful suggestions. 

Mr.  Walker  said  he  knew  butter 
would  attract  the  odor  of  vegetables 
through  a  brick  wall. 

The  general  verdict  was  that  the 
cold  setting  of  milk  was  preferable, 
both  as  a  saving  of  labor  and  an  in- 
crease of  protits. 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  Gould  then  read  the 
following  essay  on, 

Xlie   Use   of    tlie    Extractor— Ex- 
tracted Honey. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  has  well  said, 
"  Since  Mr.  Langstroth  gave  the  mov- 
able-frame hive  to  the  world,  the  api- 
arist has  not  been  so  deeply  indebted 
to  any  one  inventor  as  to  him  who 
gave  us  the  honey-extractor,  Herr  von 
Hruschka,  of  Germany." 

The  latter  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  will  be  styled  by  future  bee- 
keepers, "The  golden  era  of  apicul- 
ture." But  a  few  years  ago  bee-keep- 
ing was  in  a  barbaric  state  :  following 
the  invention  of  the  movable-frame 
hive  by  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  in  1852, 
came  many  inventions  of  apiarian  im- 
plements— some  poor,  but  many  of 
great  value — which  have  made  bee- 
keeping what  it  ?s  to-day. 

One  of  Michigan's  leading  bee-men 
has  said,  that  bee-keeping  has  reached 
its  maniimum  greatness,  or  something 
to  that  eftect.  I  differ  from  him — our 
chosen  pursuit  is  yet  in  its  infancj' — it 
will  not  have  reached  its  maximum 
greatness  until  on  ever}'  hill  and  by 
every  stream  is  heard  the  low  murmur- 
ing of  the  busy  bee,  and  no  flower 
shall  bloom  in  vain,  or  "waste  its 
fragrance  on  the  desert  air." 

Extracted  honey  should  never  be 
called  "Strained  honey."  In  the  good 
(?)  old  days  of  the  box-hive,  when  a 
colony  had  died,  or  had  been  brim- 
stoned,  the  comb  containing  honey  and 


pollen  was  cut  out  of  the  hive,  mashed 
up,  and  then  strained.  Honey  secured 
in  that  way  is  strained  honey,  not  ex- 
tracted. Of  necessity  mucli  pollen  re- 
mained in  the  honey,  often  imparting 
a  llavor  not  to  be  desired.  Extracted 
honey  is  thrown  out  by  a  machine 
called  "the  extractor,"  and  never  con- 
tains pollen.  Pollen  in  unripe  honey, 
or,  more  properly,  lioney  that  is  ex- 
tracted before  tlie  bees  have  capped  it, 
w-ill  ferment,  thus  giving  the  honey  a 
disagreeable  taste. 

The  extractor  is  simply  a  large  can 
cantainiug  a  basket  made  of  coarse 
wire-cloth.  The  basket  can  be  re- 
volved, and  will  contain  two  or  more 
frames  of  comb.  Before  the  combs 
are  placed  in  the  extractor,  the  cap- 
pings  are  shaved  oft'  with  a  knife  made 
especially  for  the  purpose  ;  then  the 
basket  is  revolved.  The  centrifugal 
force  thus  created  causes  the  honey  in 
the  outer  side  of  the  combs  to  fly  out 
against  the  inside  of  the  can,  then,  by 
reversing  the  combs,  the  honey  may 
be  thrown  out  of  the  other  side. 

Ativan ta$>:e!i«     Uerived     from    tlic 
Use  ol'  (lie  Extractor. 

The  use  of  the  extractor  enables  us 
to  secure  double  the  amount  of  honey, 
and  the  combs  after  being  extracted 
from,  ma}'  be  placed  back  in  the  hive 
to  be  filled  again,  thus  saving  the  bees 
a  great  deal  of  work  just  at  the  time 
when  every  minute  counts.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Every  bee-keeper  knows  that 
large  quantities  of  honey  are  consumed 
by  the  bet's  when  secreting  wax  for 
comb-building ;  now  if  empty  combs 
are  placed  in  the  hive  when  needed, 
the  honey  that  would  have  been  used 
for  making  wax,  is  stored  along  with 
the  surplus  honey,  thus  increasing  the 
product  of  the  colony  for  the  season. 

Honey  must  be  coming  in  in  large 
quantities  to  insure  comb-building, 
hence  in  a  poor  season  the  bees  are 
very  slow  to  occupy  the  sections.  In 
such  a  season  a  fair  crop  of  extracted 
honey  may  be  secured  when  the  comb 
honey  crop  would  be  a  failure. 

When  we  do  not  desire  any  more 
bees,  increase  may  be  prevented  much 
more  rcatlily  by  the  use  of  the  extrac- 
tor than  by  any  other  method. 

As  extracted  honey  can  be  produced 
in  larger  quantities  than  comb  honej% 
and  can  be  produced  cheaper,  hence 
it  finds  a  more  ready  sale  among  the 
laboring  classes  generally  than  comb 
honey.  Extracted  honey  is  rapidly 
gaining  in  favor,  more  than  one-half 
of  the  honey  produced  in  the  United 
States  being  extracted. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  season  all  un- 
finished sections  may  be  extracted,  and 
thus  what  honey  is  in  them  is  secured 
in  salable  shape.  The  sections,  after 
having  been  cleaned  up  by  the  bees, 
should  be  storeil  away  where  they  will 


be  safe  from  dust.  The  next  season 
they  will  be  valuable  to  entice  the 
bees  into  the  crates  of  sections. 

By  using  conil)-ba.skets,broken  pieces 
of  comb  and  pieces  of  drone-conii),that 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  hive,  may  be 
extracted,  and  the  comb  used  for 
starters. 

By  proper  arrangements,  extracted 
honey  may  be  secured  in  the  spring 
and  late  in  the  fall,  and  comb  honey 
in  the  summer  ;  thus  we  would  secure 
the  best  honey  in  the  sections,  and  the 
poorer  as  extracted.  By  this  system 
more  honey  is  secured,  for  as  I  have 
before  said,  extracted  honey  may  be 
secured  when  the  bees  will  not  work 
in  the  sections. 

The  mistake  made  by  amateur  bee- 
keepers is  in  extracting  so  closely  that 
the  bees  starve.  When  the  honey  has 
been  taken  too  closely,  the  bees  should 
be  fed. 

Often  in  the  spring  the  bees  till  the 
brood-combs  so  full  of  honey  that  the 
(lueen  has  not  room  to  la}",  thus  the 
value  of  the  colony  for  the  season  is 
impaired  ;  now  if  the  bee-keeper  has 
his  eye  on  att'airs,  he  may  throw  the 
honey  out  of  all  the  combs  but  the  two 
outer  ones,  and  thus  give  the  queen  a 
chance  to  lay  ;  but  a  watchful  eye  must 
be  kept,  for  the  bees  are  apt  to  do  the 
same  thing  over  again.  This  extract- 
ing usually  stimulates  the  bees. 

In  the  fall,  all  objectionable  honey- 
may  be  taken  from  the  brood-nest, 
thus  giving  more  surety  of  safe  winter- 
ing. 

After  being  thrown  out,  the  honey 
should  be  passeil  through  a  cloth  to 
free  it  from  little  particles  of  wax — I 
purposely  refrain  from  the  use  of  the 
word  "Strainer."  In  cold  weather  it 
is  well  to  heat  the  honey,  as  it 'flows 
more  readily  when  warm.  In  warm 
weather,  if  the  honey  is  allowed  to 
stand  over  night,  the  wax  will  rise  to 
the  top,  when  the  clear  honey  may  be 
drawn  from  the  bottom. 

Honey  should  not  be  extracted  until 
capped  ;  if  extracted  before,  it  is  thin 
and  watery,  and  is  said  to  be  "  green  " 
or  "  unripe."  (ireen  honey  is  not  very- 
palatable,  and  most  of  what  is  thought 
to  be  adultcratcil  honey  is  this  very 
same  green  honey.  With  sugar  at  8 
to  9  cents  per  pound,  and  honey  at  10 
cents,  and  dealer's  commission  20  per 
cent.,  what  profit  could  there  be  in 
adulterating  with  sugar  ? 

"  But,"  says  one,  "how  about  feed- 
ing cheap  sugar  to  bees,  and  letting 
them  store  it  in  the  surplus  apart- 
ments ?"  That  amount  will  be  used,  no 
matter  what  the  source  of  the  food. 
Now  where  is  the  profit  ? 

The  best  proof  of  the  purity  of  honey 
is  its  candying.  When  the  tempera- 
ture goes  below  SO-",  Fahr.,  honey  will 
cantly.     Remember  that   sugar   syrup 
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will  not  do  that,    no   matter   whether 
the  bees  or  the  dealers  store  it. 

To  bring  candied  honey  back  to  a 
liquid  state,  slowly  heat  it ;  then,  if 
sealed  when  hot,  it  will  not  candy 
again.  When  heating,  it  mnst  not 
reach  the.  boiling  point — a  much  lower 
temperature  is  sufficient. 

E.xtracted  honey  sells  better  if  put 
up  in  small  packages.  I  prefer  the 
pint  and  quart  fruit-cans,  as  these  are 
of  use  to  the  purchaser  after  being 
■emptied. 

People  often  ask  me  where  honey 
should  be  kept,  and  invariably  they 
think  that  a  cool,  damp  place  is  the 
best.  Honey  should  always  be  kept  in 
a  warm,  drj-  place.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter what  kind  of  honey,  for  no  honey 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  damp  ropm. 
Wm.  E.  Go  old. 


After  the  adoption  of  several  reso- 
lutions, and  the  appointment  of  a 
creamery  committee,  the  convention 
adjourned.         Geo.  E.  HiLTOff,  Sec. 


GOOD  HONEY  YEAR. 


Tlie  Prospects    for    tlie  Season 

of   1§§9. 


Written  for  the  AmeHiv.n  Bee  Journal 
BY   HENRY   K.    STALEY. 


The  low  center  of  atmosphere  which 
has  been  moving  eastward  struck  us 
quite  heavily  here  to-daj',  and  witli  its 
round  about-to-the-west  motion,  brought 
up  some  warm  air  from  the  sunny 
South,  producing  eft'ects  that  could  not 
be  said  to  be  far  from  those  of  sum- 
mer. 

Consequently  to-day,  Feb.  16,  colo- 
nies are  having  a  busy  time  in  carry- 
ing out  defunct  bees,  and  rendering 
the  Ijottom-boards  of  their  hives  free 
from  the  excreraentitious  ordure  that 
congregated  itself  their  during  the  win- 
ter months.  But  maugre  all  this 
seemingl}'  unpleasant  household  work, 
they  are  having  a  pleasant  time  in 
exercising  their  wings — but  not  tlieir 
stings  ;  at  least  not  on  my  cutis  as  in 
<lays  gone  by,  and  limbs. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  for  me  to 
stand  and  watch  them  in  the  act  of 
circumvolation,  after  being  confined  so 
many  daj's  to  winter  quarters.  As  I 
stood  and  looked  at  my  bees  cutting 
<livers  circles,  and  ellipses,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  about  the  Minor  I'lanets 
— of  wliich  tlicre  are  some  three  hun- 
<lred — how  that,  in  all  their  deviating 
ambits,  and  their  great  eccentricity  of 
orbits,  the}-  neither  touch  nor  collide 
with  one  anotlicr  ;  when,  if  it  were  de- 
sired to  lift  one  out  with  its  orbit,  all 
the  rest  would  have  to  come  along, 
so  numerously  intersected  are  their 
ambits. 


Therefore,  I  sa)%  the  apioultural 
vista  that  met  my  gaze  seemed  to  me 
to  resemble  the  astronomical  sight  that 
presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  astrono- 
mer peering  through  the  immense  tele- 
scope ;  and,  I  can  say  that  it  was  as 
pleasant  to  me  as  the  aforesaid  sight 
of  the  astronomer  is  to  the  man  of 
stars  and  planets,  albeit  a  modicum 
of  each  is  visible  to  the  eye  at  once. 

The  winter  here  has  been  a  mild 
one,  and  so  far  all  my  colonies  are 
alive.  Of  coarse  we  do  not  know  what 
is  coming. 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate. 
All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state, 

and  if  their  is  not  a  killing  frost,  ac- 
companied with  baleful  efl'ects  to  the 
bees,  between  this  time  and  spi'ing,  I 
think  that  we  can  safely  say,  this  year 
is  going  to  l)e  a  boomer  for  apiarists  in 
general.  Therefore,  since  we  have 
this  hope,  let  those  apiarists  who  have 
met  disaster  after  disaster,  awake 
themselves  from  out  their  lethargic 
state  of  misfortune,  and  press  forward 
to  the  goal  of  success,  rendering  every- 
thing in  readiness  to  catch  the  "  honey 
showers,"  and  be  found  not  napping 
when  the  huge  gates  of  nature,  that 
guard  the  honey  canal,  shall  drop 
open,  and  let  in  the  "  little  busy  bee." 
Pleasant  Ridire,  Ohio. 


NEBRASKA. 


The  Report    of  tiie   State    Bee- 
Keepers'"  Convention. 


From  the  Nebraska  State  Journal. 


The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion began  in  the  Botanical  Lecture 
Room  of  the  University  on  Jan.  9,  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  at  3:30  p.m.,  with 
President  M.  L.  Trester,  of  Lincoln,  in 
the  chair. 

Nothing  of  special  importance  be- 
yond perfecting  the  preliminary  or- 
ganization was  done  in  the  afternoon 
meeting,  but  a  little  discussion  was 
hail  on  granulated  honey. 

In  the  evening  the  Association  listen- 
ed to  a  report  on  glucose,  and  an  essay 
on  wintering  bees,  by  R.  V.  Muir.  A 
general  discussion  followed,  partici- 
pated in  by  nearly  all  the  bee-keepers 
present, and  covering  the  entire  subject. 

A  vote  of  tlianks  was  tendered  Mr. 
A.  Tower,  for  his  able  work  in  con- 
ducting the  bee-column  in  the  Western 
Ttc-iources  during  the  past  year. 

An  adjournment  was  taken  at  10:40 
p.m.  until  0  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

SECOND  n.w. 

The  convention  began  with  an  essaj' 
treating  on  the  question,  "Does  it  pay 
to  plant  for  honey  ?"    by  A.  C.  Tyrrel", 


of  Madison.  Mr.  Tyrrel  advised  plants 
ing  clover  for  early  forage,  and  melissa 
for  surplus  honey  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Johnson  agreed  with  the  essay- 
ist in  recommending  planting  for 
honey,  and  advised  adding  alfalfa  to 
the  list  of  profitable  plants. 

Mr.  Tower  suggested  that  buckwheat 
ought  to  be  added. 

Mr.  Muir  thought  it  hardly  advisable 
to  plant  for  honey  except  in  the  case 
of  melissa. 

Mr.  Hardy  fa\ored  all  of  the  plants 
mentioned,  but  thought  that  none  of 
them  would  ])ay  to  plant  for  honey 
alone. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Abbott  had  visited  Colo- 
rado, and  was  raucli  pleased  with 
alfalfa.  He  said  that  it  produces  ex- 
cellent honey,  and  makes  good  food 
for  stock. 

Mr.  Whitcorab  recommended  alfalfa, 
if  planted  where  it  could  be  irrigated, 
or  in  soil  that  is  not  deep  to  water. 
Other  suggestions  were  also  made  by 
various  members,  the  discussion  being 
very  interesting  and  profitable. 

A  report  of  the  work  of  the  season 
was  made  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Ryan,  of  Brad- 
shaw.  He  reported  that  he  increased 
his  apiary  bj-  division,  and  complained 
of  imperfect  queens.  The  subject  of 
rearing  prolific  queens  was  discussed, 
a  majority  favoring  rearing  queens 
under  the  swarming  impulse,  and 
dividing  the  colonj'  when  it  swarms. 

The  address  of  the  President,  Mr. 
M.  L.  Trester,  was  given  in  the  after- 
noon. Many  valuable  suggestions 
were  made,  the  most  important  being 
that  pertaining  to  a  better  law  in  re- 
gard to  foul  liroiul. 

An  essay  was  read  by  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Heater,  of  Columbus,  on  "  How  to  pro- 
duce the  most  honey  in  marketable 
shape."  As  this  is  the  object  of  all  the 
bee-keepers,  the  essay  w.as  discussed  at 
length.  All  were  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  necessary  in  this  region  to  keep 
bees  breeding  at  stated  times,  in  order 
to  have  a  large  number  of  workers  to 
gather  the  nectar  when  tlie  flowers 
that  produce  honey  are  in  bloom. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was 
taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects, "How  much  foundation  should 
be  used,  if  any  ?"  and  "  How  to  dis- 
pose of  honey  to  the  retail  trade  ?" 

The  evening  session  was  well  at- 
tended, and  the  meeting  proved  to  be 
a  very  interesting  one.  The  principal 
feature  was  an  essay  by  Rev.  Emerson 
T.  Abbott,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  "Bees 
mid  HorlicuUiire.^^ 

Mr.  Abbott  explained  that  when  he 
prepared  the  essay  he  did  so  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Nebraska  State 
Horticultural  Society  would  meet  in 
Lincoln  at  tlie  same  time  and  place, 
and  in  view  of   this  fact,    the   subject. 
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"Bees  and  Horticulture,"  had  been 
decided  upon. 

Wlien  tlie  essaj-  was  neai'ly  com- 
pleted, he  learned  that  the  Horticul- 
tural Society-  would  not  meet  with  the 
bee-keepers,  but,  as  the  subject  was  a 
fitting  one,  he  did  not  change  it. 

The  great  mutual  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  bcc-kecpers  and  the  fruit 
growers  acting  in  harmony  was  com- 
mented upon. 

At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  address 
there  was  considerable  discussion  on 
tlie  subject,  after  which  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  S)  a.m.  the  next  day. 

THIRD  DAY. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
routine  business,  and  an  inspection  of 
the  buildings  of  tlie  University,  under 
the  guidance  of  Prof.  Bessey. 

Among  the  principal  business  done 
was  the  report  of  the  committee  ajj- 
pointed  to  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President.  The  request 
that  the  Constitution  be  so  amended  as 
to  make  the  tenure  of  otlice  one  year 
instead  of  two,  was  reported  upon  ad- 
versely, and  the  Association  agreed 
with  the  committee.  In  the  matter 
of  foul  bi'ood,  it  was  decided  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  investigation,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Whitcomb  and 
Burnett. 

Mr.  E.  Whitcomb  was  recommended 
to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  a 
satisfactory  man  for  the  place  of  Super- 
intendent of  the  bee  and  honey  exhibit 
at  the  next  State  Fair.  Messrs.  Whit- 
comb, Burnett  and  Tower  were  ap- 
pointed as  a  committee  to  revise  the 
Premium  List  for  the  State  Fair,  and 
endeavor  to  get  more  and  larger 
premiums. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Lincoln,  ou  the  second 
Wednesday  in  January,  1890. 

J.  N.  Heater,  Sec. 


Convention  IVotices. 


jy  There  win  be  a  meetine  of  the  Susquehanna 
Cuunty  Bee-Keepers' AssucialiOD  at  ihe  Court  House 
In  Montrose.  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  May  4.  iMM^.at  lua.m. 
H.  M.  Seelev.  Sec. 


The  Cedar  VaUey  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will 
bold  Its  next  semi-aunual  meeting  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  on  March  1:1  and  14.  188y.  All  intorcsteit  are 
invited.  J.  J.  OWENS,  Sec. 


cy  The  DosMoines  (bounty,  Iowa,  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  convention  in  the 
Court  House  at  Iturlintcton.  on  April  2;j,  ih89,  at  lu 
a.  m.  All  bee-keepers  are  Invited.   John  Nau,  Sec. 


jy  The  11th  annual  session  of  the 
Bee-Keepers'  Ass(,ciation  will  be  held  i 
of  W.  K.  (irahatn,  of  Greenville.  Hunt 
May  1  and  :->.  ikhh.  All  tiee-keepers  are  i 
last  meetinp  was  held  here  last  May 
best  ever  held.  So  we  look  forward  to 
next  .Vlay.  A  cordial  welcome  and  li« 
be  tendered  to  all  who  come.    G.  A.  W 


Texas  state 
n  the  apiary 
Co..  Tex-  on 
nvited.  'i'he 
and  was  the 
a  ^ood  time 
spit4ility  will 
ILSON,  Sec. 


Pleai^e  to   g:et   your    I>'ei{i^lit>or, 

who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  American 
j     Bee  JouitNAL.     It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 


CO!VVEi\TIOX   DIRECTORY. 


l««9.  Time  and  Place  of  Meetint. 

Mar.  13,  14.— Cedar  Valli  y.  at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

J.  J.  Owens,  Sec,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Mar.  :J0.— AKeocy,  at  .Vwonov,  Mo. 

'r.  s.  Smith,  Sec,  Agency,  Mo. 

Apr.  23.— DesMolnes  County  ,  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 
John  xsau,  Sec,  Middletown,  Iowa. 

May  1. 2.— Texas  State,  at  Oreenville,  Tex. 

O.  A.  Wilson.  Sec,  McKinney,  Te.v. 

May  4.— Susquehanna  County,  at  Montrose,  Pa. 

U.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

May  21.— Northern  Illinois,  at  Pecatonica,  111. 

D.  A.  Kullor,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 

By  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.- Ed. 
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Fine  Flights   Every  Week — R. 

R.  Ryan,  Bradshaw,   Neb.,  on  Feb.  23, 

1889,  says  : 

The  bees  on  the  summer  stands  have 
had  tine  flights  every  week  this  win- 
ter. This  is  the  first  cokl  spell  we 
have  had  to  speak  of,  two  daj's,  and  it 
was  11^  below  zero  last  night.  We 
think  that  the  prospects  are  good  for 
next  season.  Bees  had  plenty  of  honey 
in  the  fall,  and  the  winter  has  been  so 
mild.  If  the  spring  does  not  keep  too 
cold  and  late,  it  will  be  all  right. 


Separators   a   Niiisanee. — H.  C. 

Gifi'ord,  Morris,  Ills.,  on  Feb.  26,  says  : 

I  have  28  colonies  of  bees,  and  woi'k 
them  for  comb  honey.  I  do  not  use 
any  separators.  Last  year  1  used  the 
2-inch  sections, and  they  would  average 
over  a  pound  each.  I  had  1,7^1  pounds 
of  honey  in  one-innind  sections,  and 
not  more  than  40  of  them  were  joined 
to  each  other,  so  I  consider  separators 
a  nuisance,  for  the  bees  will  fasten  the 
combs  to  se})arators  sometimes.  I  have 
sold  nearly  all  of  my  honey  at  home 
for  18  cents  ;  but  it  is  a  waste  to  sell 
17,  18  or  20  ounces  for  a  pound,  .so  I 
am  thinking  of  using  the  narrow  sec- 
tions. 


Experience  in  I88§.— Thos.  O. 
Hines,  Anamosa,  Iowa,  on  Feb.  23, 
1889,  writes  : 

My  experience  with  bees  in  the  win- 
ter and  summer  of  1888h.asa  dark  and 
bright  side.  In  the  spring  I  took  from 
their  winter  riuarters  21  colonies, 
strong  in  numbers,  but  short  in  stores, 
so  I  had  to  feed.  Tlie  spring  being 
rough  and  cold,  they  dwindled  away 
untH  I  had  4  colonies  left.  I  felt  very 
much  discouraged,  but  not  enough  so 
as  to  give  up  the  business,  and  as  my 
bees  were  blacks,  I  thought    it  a   good 


time  to  change  to  Italians.  I  sent  for 
4  pounds  of  bees  and  4  tested  cpieens 
to  start  with,  which  I  received  on  May 
12,  when  it  was  so  cold  that  I  had  to 
transfer  them  in  the  house.  There  were 
but  few  days  that  bees  could  lly  until 
May  20,  and  everylhingin  the  business 
looked  dark  ;  but  the  honej-flow  came, 
and  that  with  a  rush,  and  found  me 
with  my  "hat"  wrong  side-up  to 
catch  it — I  had  no  bees  !  But  now 
comes  the  Ijright  sitle  :  The  flow  con- 
tinued without  cessation  until  Oct.  20, 
when  my  4  pounds  of  bees  had  in- 
creased to  10  colonies,  with  stores 
suflicient  for  winter.  I  also  got  300 
pounds  of  comb  honey  in  sections.  My 
bees,  from  all  appearances,  are  win- 
tf^riiig  well,  and  everything  indicates  a 
good  time  for  the  honey-producer  in 
this  section  of  country  the  coming 
season. 


Bees  Eook   Fat   and   Clean 

Geo.  H.  Kii'kpatrick,  New  Paris,  Ohio, 
on  Feb.  25,  1889,  writes  : 

As  to  how  the  bees  have  wintered  in 
the  new  cellar  described  on  page  89,  I 
would  say,  that  uj)  to  the  present  date 
I  never  saw  bees  winter  better.  To-day 
I  examined  each  colony,  and  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,  they  are  all  in  fine 
condition.  They  look  as  fat  and  clean 
as  the}'  do  in  June  during  a  white 
clover  honey-llow.  The  temperature 
I  have  kept  from  the  time  1  put  them 
in,  from  42-  to  44^  up  to  Feb.  1,  and 
since  then,  from  40^  to  42-.  At  pres- 
sent  1  liave  no  fears  but  what  I  will 
put  each  colony  out  alive  in  the  spring, 
that  I  put  in  on  Nov.  25,  1888.  So  far 
my  neighbors'  bees  have  wintered 
well,  with  the  exceptions  of  a  few  who 
were  so  very  cruel  as  to  let  their  bees 
starve. 


Hive-Spaces. — A  correspondent  at 
Dutton,  Mich.,  on  Feb.  16,  1889,  asks 
the  following  : 

1.  Will  Dr.  Tinker  please  inform  me 
through  the  American  Bee  Jodknal, 
what  is  the  proper  thickness  of  the 
wood-zinc  honey-board?  2.  How  much 
room  shall  I  leave  between  the  brood- 
frames  ami  the  extracting-frames.  3. 
Is  it  desirable  to  make  the  extracting- 
frames  the  same  size  as  the  brood- 
frames  ?  4.  Is  it  proper  to  hang  the 
extracting  frames  crosswise  of  the 
brood-frames  ?  X.  Y.  Z. 

Dr.  Tinker's  answers  to  the  above 
questions  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  slats  I  use  in  my  honej'- 
boai'ds  arc  thn^e-sixteentlis  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  pliiiup  I  of  an  inch  wide. 
The  saw-kerf  in  the  edges  is  made 
with  a  No.  24  gauge  saw,  that  is  made 
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heavier  at  the  center  than  at  the  rim, 
to  make  it  run  steady.  With  this  thin 
saw  there  is  so  little  waste  of  the  wood 
in  the  edges  of  the  slats,  that  if  the 
slats  at  the  sides  are  let  into  a  rabhet 
in  the  side  pieces  of  the  frame  and 
nailed,  there  is  no  need  of  a  tin  strip 
across  the  center  to  stiffen  the  slats. 
The  frame  is  a  full  J  inch  tliick. 

2.  Three-eighths  of  an  inch. 

3.  Yes ;  and  I  prefer  to  have  the 
extracting  super  made  exactly  the 
same  as  the  brood-chamber,  so  that 
they  may  be  used  for  the  one  purpose 
or  the  other,  as  ma}'  be  desired.  The 
bee-space  is  preferred  at  the  top  of  the 
frames,  and  the  entrance  of  the  hive 
should  be  made  in  the  bottom-board. 

4.  Yes ;  but  if  the  brood-chamber 
and  extracting  super  are  made  alike, 
and  the  frames  are  all  the  same  size, 
it  is  preferable  to  storify  the  supers  so 
that  all  tlie  frames  will  be  parallel. 


Creatiiiir  a  Honey  9Iarket. — J. 

W.  Collins,    Clarksville,    Mo.,  on   Feb. 
22,  1889,  says  : 

I  now  have  58  colonies,  40  of  my 
own  and  18  on  shares.  I  want  to  try 
and  create  a  honey  market  at  home. 
My  bees  are  wintering  well  on  the 
summer  stands.  They  had  a  flight 
yesterday,  but  are  housed  to-day,  as  it 
is  cold. 


Bees  are  Very  Quiet.  —Joseph 
Beath,  Corning,  Iowa,  on  Feb.  20,  says  : 

On  March  15,  1888,  I  took  out  my 
bees  and  gave  them  a  flight,  having  40 
colonies.  I  then  put  them  back  into 
the  cellar  again  until  April  13,  and 
found  4  dead,  3  of  which  were  killed 
by  mice,  and  2  died  afterward,  leav- 
ing mc  34  colonies,  from  which  I  got 
1,730  pounds  of  extracted  honey.  I 
put  34  colonies  into  the  cellar  on  Dec. 
10,  1888,  and  they  have  been  very  still 
so  far. 


^Vliite   Clover   all   Right Mr. 

Christian    Schrier,    Peotone,    Ills.,    on 
Feb.  23,  1889,  writes  : 

The  ground  has  been  so  dry  all  win- 
ter that  the  clover  has  not  heaved  out 
yet,  but  next  month  can  do  it.  My 
bees  looked  well  last  spring,  and  I 
hoped  for  a  big  yield  of  honey,  but  the 
white  clover  failed.  I  have  three  acres 
of  alfalfa  clover,  and  I  never  saw  my 
bees  on  it.  The  bees  worked  on  the 
Alsike  clover  well,  l)utthe  Alsike  being 
mixed  with  the  timothy,  I  cut  it  for 
hay  while  in  Ijloom.  I  made  my  in- 
crease by  dividing,  and  bought  the 
queens.  By  Aug.  1,  the  hives  were 
full  of  bees,  but   no  honey.     I  had  five 


acres  of  buckwheat,  and  when  it  he- 
gan  to  bloom,  the  hungry  bees  worked 
on  it  in  the  morning  while  wet  with 
dew,  and  in  the  evening  ;  so  they  soon 
filled  their  hives  with  honej',  and  had 
some  surplus,  which  I  sold  at  18  cents 
a  pound,  keeping  enough  for  family 
use.  The  bees  are  in  the  cellar,  and 
are  doing  well,  there  being  very  few 
dead  ones.  I  raised  each  hive  an  inch 
from  its  bottom-board. 


Wintering    in   CIiafl'-Hives I. 

C.  Horton,   Muskegon,  Mich.,  on   Feb. 
23,  1889,  says  : 

I  have  77  colonies  of  bees  on  the 
summer  stands,  in  the  Hilton  Improved 
chaff-hives.  They  are  in  splendid 
condition. 


Bait  for  Bees. — Mr.  Jos.  Dowell, 
Hicksville,  O.,  on  Feb.  25,  1889,  says  : 

I  would  say  in  regai'd  to  Mr. 
Becker's  question  on  page  108,  that  if 
he  will  put  one  or  two  drops  of  the  oil 
of  sweet  anise  in  his  bee-bait,  when  he 
goes  to  Lake  Huron,  I  think  that  the 
bees  will  come  back  again. 


Oood  Fall  Honey-Flow H.  S. 

Bowman,  Maquoketa,    Iowa,    on  Feb. 

26,  1889,  says  : 

Last  season  was  hard  on  bees,  and 
bee-keepers  in  this  locality,  especially 
in  the  spring,  and  what  has  always 
been  our  harvest ;  but  the  fall  flowers 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  sent  the  bees 
into  the  cellar  well  supplied  with  the 
nicest  f;^  honey  I  ever  saw. 


Gathering  Honey. — Wm.Richter, 
San   Bernardino,    Calif.,    on   Feb.    16, 

1889,  says : 

After  having  had  very  dry  weather 
with  plenty  of  wind  and  sand  storms, 
rain  set  in  to-day,  so  our  prospects  for 
a  honey  crop  are  good.  Bees  gathered 
a  little  honey  from  white  thornbush 
and  alfillaree.  Dark  sage  will  be  in 
blossom  in  about  three  weeks. 


Suh-Earlli    Ventilation,   etc 

N.  N.  Betsinger,    Marcellus,   N.  Y.,  on 
Feb.  19,  1889,  writes  : 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  two  years -ago 
Mr.  P.  H.  Elwood  said  at  the  New 
York  convention  that  his  cellar  venti- 
lators to  admit  cold  air  were  entirely 
closed  during  the  cold  weather.  If 
this  is  so,  I  would  like  to  know  of  what 
use  (aside  from  drainage)  that  im- 
mense sewer   pipe   is.     On  page  99  he 


seems  to  have  changed  his  views.  How 
can  he  harmonize  this  with  the  de- 
nunciation given  two  years  ago  on 
"scientific  ventilation?"  He  then 
stated  that  50  colonies  of  bees,  in  re- 
positories, did  not  i-equire  any  more 
air  than  one  person  ! 

Dr.  Mason  is  to  be  congi'atulated  on 
his  article  on  basswood  honej-  on  page 
103.  In  order  to  better  inform  our 
Canadian  cousins,  let  me  say  that  we 
have  one  supply  dealer  in  New  York 
State  who  cuts  enough  sections  every 
season  to  hold  more  than  all  the  honey 
produced  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
That  supply  dealer  is  only  one  of  the 
many,  but  he  is  the  largest  in  our 
State. 


Bees   Wintering   NieeJy A.  F. 

Wheeler,  Rossville,  Iowa,  on   Feb.  21, 
1889,  writes  : 

I  commenced  the  season  of  1888  with 
13  colonies,  increased  them  to  31,  by 
natural  swarming,  and  7  or  8  swarms 
went  to  the  woods.  I  took  1,000  lbs. 
of  surplus  honey  in  one-pound  sections, 
about  half  of  which  was  white  clover, 
the  balance  being  light  amber.  I  lost 
2  colonies  by  the  worms,  or  by  my 
neglect  of  them  in  the  harvest.  I  put 
29  colonies  into  winter  quarters,  25 
packed  in  chaff,  and  4  in  the  cellar. 
They  seem  to  be  wintering  nicely,  the 
thermometer  registering  from  41°  to 
45°  in  the  cellar.  The  coldest  that  it 
has  been  out-of-doors  is  VZ^  below 
zero.  Ten  cents  per  pound  in  trade  is 
all  that  I  can  get  for  honey  at  the 
grocery  store,  and  I  wont  take  it ;  12i 
cents  is  the  least  that  I  have  sold  any 
for. 


Oood  Results  in  1S§§ John  N. 

Eubank,  Slater,  Mo.,  on  Feb.  23,  1889, 

writes  : 

I  commenced  the  season  of  1888 
with  22  colonies,  ■which  I  increased  to 
35,  by  natural  swarming.  I  obtained 
about  1,900  pounds  of  honey,  prin- 
cipally white  clover,  and  about  400 
pounds  fr(jm  red  clover.  Mj-  bees 
worked  on  red  clover  more  the  past 
season  than  they  ever  did  before  ;  but 
I  do  not  like  the  honey,  as  it  is  dark, 
and  stronger  than  fall  honey.  Con- 
sidering the  season,  I  think  that  mj'' 
bees  did  well.  Bees  have  wintered 
well  in  this  localitj-  so  far.  To-day 
was  the  coldest  of  the  season — 7°  be- 
low zero.  Mj-  bees  are  wintering  on 
the  summer  stands,  have  had  good 
flights  every  few  days  this  winter,  and 
appear  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition. 
My  bees  made  the  best  record  of  any 
in  this  locality  the  past  season,  as  I 
obtained  over  85  pounds  of  surplus  per 
colony,  spring  count. 
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BDSINESS  MANAOEB. 


tisiness  ^aticjes* 


It  Yoii  Uve  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Oive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  Miller's  Book,  "  A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Ajiewcan  Bee  Jouit- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1..50. 

If  yoii  I^ose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without .  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

Ke'iv  Siil»scribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  tor  ISSS  and  1SS9  lor  f  1.80,  if  "appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  tlie  sets 
of  18S8  are  gone. 

Paper  Koxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4Xx4J^  and  53^x53^. 
Price,  Sl.OO  per  100,  or  $8.50  per  1,000. 

I»reser»'e  Your  Papers  for  futiu'e 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BI^WER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  JouknAi,. 

Please  write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writuig  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  220 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  8  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  J>  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  ?icto 
subsaribcrs  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, witli  81.00,  you  may  order  2.5  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  tliat  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  preniinni. 

Apiary  ISegister.— All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiarj', 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiai-y  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonleB  (120  pages) $1  00 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

"    200  colonies  (420  pages)  150 


Red  I.,al>elN  lor  Palis.— We  have 
three  sizes  of  these  Isabels  ranging  in  size 
for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 
honey.  Price,  $i  for  a  hundred,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 
on  them.  Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 
each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 
address  on  less  tlian  100.  Larger  quantities 
according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50  $2.00     $2.25 

SOOLabels 2.00  3.00        .3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00  4.00       5.00 

»»■  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

Allalfa  Clover.- For  cultivation  of 
this  honey-plant,  see  page  245,  of  1888.— 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb.,  33c. ;  per  peck,  $3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  85..50  ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  $10.00. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pouud 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Al^vays  Mention  your  Post-Office, 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  wlien  actually  writing- 
never  mention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 

Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  33  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 

Pnre  Plienol  for  Foul  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  plienol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  35  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

ITucca  Biiislies,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 

We  will  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  $2.00.  It  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  theii-  meaning. 

Sininiins'  r«on-S warming  Sys- 
tem, and  the  American  Bee  Journai. 
for  one  year,  for  $1.25.  The  subscription 
to  the  Bee  Journal  may  begin  anew  at 
any  time. 

■*Ve  Supply  Chapman  Honey-Plant 
SKEI>  at  the  following  prices :  One 
ounce,  40  cents  ;  4  ounces,  $1 ;  K  pound, 
$1.75  ;  1  pound,  $3.  One  pound  of  seed  is 
sufficient  lor  half  an  acre,  if  properly 
thinned  out  and  re-set. 

Send  Us  tlie  !>'ame8  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 


4'i.i;uBi:><ii  LIST. 

We  Olub  the  American  Dee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quotetl  in  the  I-ASX 
cohunn.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  0/  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00. . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepera' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 1.50 140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75 1  65 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 1  60 :il40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00...  180 

Canadian  Houey  Producer. ..1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 6  00 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00 2  75 

Cooks  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25....  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2  00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00.. ..  2  00 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25.. ..  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50...    130 

Hetidon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  60..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50....  130 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00....  1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  of  National  Society. .  1  50 1  25 

I>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Hastings'  Perfection  Feeder. — 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  3  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  $3.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

International   Bee-Convention. 

—The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Couvention  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  .50  cents,  postpaid. 

Clover  Seeds.- We  are  selling  Alsike 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices :  $8.00 
per  bushel;  $3.25  per  peck ;  25  cents  per  lb. 
WMU  Clover  Seed  :  $10.00  per  bushel;  $3.75 
per  peck;  30  cents  per  lb.  Melilot  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  $6.00  per  bushel  ;  $1.75  per 
peck:  20  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight. 

A  Modern  Bee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Siinmins,  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  200  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  81.00.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

Xlie  Mate  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  It  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 
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Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


'  8AN  FKANCISCO. 

HONEY.-White  comb,  Il>®ll!^c.;  dark,  ^t^^-^. 
White  extracted,  6HC-;  light  amber,  5?i'a6c.;  dark 
amber.  4^@.5>^c. 

BBB8W  AX.— 180220. 
Jan.  25.  O.  B.  SMITH  ±  CO..  423  Frout  8t. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Best  white  clover  l-pound8, 

ls®lHc.;  best  2-Ibs..  ir.aiTc.    Sales  quite  brii'k,  and 

market  nearly  cleaned  up  of  all  undesirable  boney. 

Feb.  28.      aijAKK  &  K1P1.BY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DKTROIT. 

HONBT.— Best  white  1-lbs.,  16®17C.  Sales  slow. 
Extracted.  9@l0c. 

BEK8WAX.-22®23C. 
Feb.  11 .  M.  U.  HDNT.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.- We  quote  :  White  clover  I-Ibs..  ie9I7c.; 
2-lbi..  14@;5c.  Good  dark  1-lbs.,  13@l4c.;  2-lb8..  12® 
13C.  Buckwheat  i-lbs.,  u<®i4c.i  2-lb8.,  ii®1i1bc.- 
Kxtracted.  ii«@Hi^;c..  depending  upon  quality  and 
style  of  package.  Market  dull  and  stock  sells  slowly. 

BBBSWAX.— 22c. 
Jan.  24.  8.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  189  8.  Water  St. 

ST.  LOOTS. 

HONBY.—Choice  white  clover  comb.  13®15c.;  fair 
ll@l2c.;  dark.  8®10c.  Extracted,  dark,  in  barrels. 
5@5Hc.:  choice.  5^(&6c.;  in  cans,  6®7Hc.  Market  is 
quiet'but  steady. 

BEES  WAX.— 20c.  for  prime. 
Jan.  17.  D.  a.  TUTT  S  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Best  1-lbs..  17®18c.  Extracted.  7(590. 
for  best  quality,  accordins  to  body,  flavor  and  style 
of  packaj-'e.  Tmde  is  limited  to  local  consumption. 
Off  grades  of  comb  honey  are  slow  at  lower  Hgures 
thaii  given  above.    But  few  will  buy  dark  comb. 

BEli8WAX,-220.  R.  A.  BUKNKTT. 

Jan.  17.  161  South  Water  St. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.- We  quote  :  Fancy  white  I-lbs.,  17@iac.: 
2-lb8..  l,5@lfic.  Good  dark  t-lbs.,  15@l(ic.:  2-lb8.,  14® 
I5C.;  fair  1-lbs. ,  12®l4o.  Extracted,  white,  in  kegs 
and  ^'-barrels,  Hto®yc. ;  amber  in  same.  7>.i®Hc.;  in 
pails  and  tin,  white.  Si'.aiiiliic.;  in  barrels  and  to-bar- 
rels.  dark,  oi^fafic.  Market  dull.  The  very  best  sells 
slowly,  and  inferior  qualities  are  neglected  very 
much.  Damaged,  broken  and  leaky  comb  honey  not 
wanted. 

BBSaWAX.— 22@23C.  _ 

Jan.  10.  A.  V.  BISHOP.  142  W.  Water  8t. 

CINCINNATL 

HONBY.~We  quote  extracted  at  5@8c.  per  !b. 
Best  white  comb  honey.  l2(Sjlfic.  Demand  is  only 
moderate.    No  overstocking  of  the  market. 

BEKSW AX.— Demand  is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  for 
freed  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Feb.  21.  C.  F.  MHTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— White  l-lbs.,  16c.;  fall,  14c.;  California 
l-Ibs.  inc.;  white  2-lbs.,  He;  extra  2-lbs.,  13c.  Ex- 
tracted, white  California.  8c.:  amber,  7c.  Market 
dull. 

BEESWAX 20@'^2c. 

Jan.  22.  CLBMONbTcloON  &  CO.,  cor  4tli  iWalnut 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Choice  l-pounds.  15@16c. ;  dark  l-lb8. 
12c.;  2-lb8.,  14c. :  dark.  He.  White  extracted  in  «0- 
Ib.  cans,  8c.;  amber,  7c.:  in  barrels  and  kegs,  5@8c. 
Demand  good,  prices  steady,  and  stock  large. 

BBB8WAX.— Nonejin  market. 
Jan.  4.  HAMBLIN  ABBAK88,  SUWalnutSt. 

DENVER. 

IIONBY.— White,  in  1-lb.  sections,  15®16c.  Ex- 
tracted. li®inc. 

BEESWAX "^Oc 

Jan.  1.  J.mT  CLARK  &  CO..  1409  Fifteenth  Bt. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— We  quote  :  Fancy  white  1-lbs.,  14@i5c.: 
2-lb9.,  I2c  Fair  white  l-Ibs..  I4@i5c.;  a-lba.,  n*  to  )  ic. 
Buckwheat  ilbs  .  )n(ai  ic;  2-lb8..  i»@loc.  E.\-trac- 
tetl.  white.  "'-"irsiHc.;  dark  buckwheat.  6@hWjc.  wliich 
is  in  good  dcnianfl.  Market  dull,  except  fur  extrac- 
ted buckwheat;  for  all  other  kinds  it  is  quiet,  owing 
to  unseaBonable  weather,  we  believe. 

HILDRKTU  BROS.  &  BEGBLKEN, 
Jan.  10.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Uuane  St. 

BAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.- We  quote  :  Extracted,  white,  6^  cents; 

amber,  *ic.    Comb,  white  l-lbs.,  13@l4c.;  2-lba.,  I3c.: 
amber,  UX^l  ic.    Demand  is  of  a  jobbing  nature,  and 
arrivals  are  small, 
BEES  W  AX,—  1 9@2nc. 

6CHACHT.  LEMCKB  &  STEINER, 
Jan.  8.  16  &  18  Drumm  8t. 


gitlucrttsemtwts. 


WANXJEO— To  Exchange   for   BEES,  a  Fine 
Field-Trained  Setter  DOG.     Barjrain  K'ven.- 
Also.  $inii  to  $21  o  worth  of   Bees,  Queens,  Empty 
Coiubs.  Sections.  I^CKE  Japanese  Buckwheat,  etc. 
Who  makes  the  best  ofler  ?       V.  F.  I>AXE. 
KlAlt  LEXINGTON,  LaFavette  Co.,  MO. 


ITAI.IA1V  BEES,  QUEENS,  and  EGGS 
from  L't'ht  Brahma  and  Wyandotte  Poultry 
One  Untested  Queen,  *1  ;  three  for  $2.  Eggs. 
$2  for  Li.    Price-L  St  Free. 

Address.  H.  G.  FBAItlE, 

10E13t  NORTH  MANCHESTER.  IND. 


HOME  EHIPIiOyniElMT 
and  GdOD  I'AY.  We  want 
^^  ^^  ^^  ^_  ,V(;EN'TS  everywhere  to  fret  up 
■i  ■%  ^  ^     <'LUB8forthe 

k  Ik  b  ■■      Illustrated  Home  Joarnal, 

1^  11  kb  which  will  be  WELCOMED  in 
"  ■»  ^  ^  EVERY  FAMILY.  SICXDlora 
1-UEE  S.\MPLE  Cdl'V.  containint.'  our  SPECIAL 
CASH   PREMIUM  OFFERS.    Address 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

92.3  &  9i;5  W.  Madison  St.,  -    CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Please  mention  this  paper  when  answering. 


FOR  SALE— fioo  Colonies  of  Bees  in  the  mova- 
ble-comb hives,  at  !»5  for  Italians,  and   nil  for 
Hybrids.  G.  H.  ADAiUS,  TKOY,  N.  Y. 

iJAlit     Mention  Vie  American  Bee  Journal 


Al.l.EY'S  Ql'EENS.  Circulars  A:  Price- 
I^lsl  ready.  Henry  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass. 


New  Heddoii  Hives  For  Sale. 

0(k  NEW  HI^TSS,  all  complete,  at  $3.00 
At9  each,  to  close  out  the  business.  Indi- 
vidual right  furnished  purchaser. 

Address,  E.  ».  KEENEY, 

lOEtf  ARCADE,  N.  T. 

Mention  thi  American  Bee  Journal. 


FROM  ITALY. 

IAI<WAYS  keep  in  stock  the   1T.4I.IAN 
QUEENS    that  come  direct  from   Italy. 
These  are  called  "  Imported."      I  rear  them 
just  as  fine.    Send  for  Price-List  of  1S89. 
Address,        R.  H.  OAMPBEl-1., 
lOEtf      MADISON,  Morgan  Co..  GEORGIA. 
^eniionVic  American  Hee  journal. 


DaUaiits'  Foiniilation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


Your  FuU  Address,  plainly  written, 
is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 


THOS.  &,  EWIAN  &  SON, 

DEALERS  IN^ 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies, 

INCLUDING 

Honey  and  Wa.x  Extractors. 
Comb  Foundation— all  styles. 
Bee  Hives— nailed  and  flat. 
Sections,  Crates  and  Frames, 
Kegs  and  Pails  for  Honey, 
Seeds  for  Honey  Plants, 
Smokers,  Veils,  etc 

>«S* — 

IMiUSTKATEB  CATAliOGUE 

free  upon  application. 

923  &  825  West  Madison  St., 

CHICAGO,  IL.K.S. 


Voice  of  Masonryi  Family  Magazine. 
Tbree  years'a  Paper  and  iweuty-five  i  MaL-a- 
zine.  Now  unexcelled.  Contains  fine  Portraits 
and  Illostrations,  and  a  great  variety  of  ariiclee, 
Ptories  and  p-eme  for  Freemasone  and  thiir  fam- 
ilies; also  Kastfrn  Star,  Masiinio  Gleaninfrn  and 
Editorial  Denartmenta.  Price  pet  year,  ^J/M). 
JOHN  W.  BROWN,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
182  &  184  fci.  Clark  Streei,  Chicago,  lUinoia. 


Dibbern's  Malleable 


One-half  of  the  reEular  size. 

FOR  fastening  loose  Bottoms  to  Hives, 
and  many  other  useful  purposes.     The 
»t'o(i?8(,  heat  and  cluapest  thing  out. 

^?~  Price,  20  cents  per  dozen.  _sJ 

Address,        C.  H.  DIBBERIV, 

10A13t  MILAN,  ILLINOIS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


niTPIITO  Thomas  P.  Simpson,  Washington. 

r&  I  rN  I  \  B.C.  Xo  atty's  fee  until  Patent  oh- 

I  n  I  Ull  I  %J  tained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 

lAiat  „ 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 


FROIU  the  Apiaries  ot  J  P.  CALDWELL, 
of  San  Marcos.  Texas.  Reared  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  Will  be  sent 
by  mail,  postpaid,  at  the  following  prices  : 

Mar.       Apr.      May  Junto  Oct 
Select  Tested  ,$-i.uO..$:i  7.i..$.i.-J.i,.  .$2.7.i. 

Tested a. 00..   2.7.5..    1.7.5...   1..50. 

Unlesled 1S.5..   1.00...  1.00. 

6  Untested o.hO..   5.00...   4  50. 

12  Untested 0.50..   9.00...    8.S0. 

£3*"  Contracts  taken  with  Dealers  to  furnish 
Queens  by  the  mouth  at  special  rates. 
Address,  J.  P.  rAl.DWEl.1., 

10A2Qt  SAN  MAKCOS,  Hays  Co..  TEX. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Electrotypes  of  EiigraviDgs. 

WE  can  furnish  Electrotypes  ot  all  the 
Engravings  used  in  this  JouRN.^i,  or  in 
our  Catalogue,  at  25  cents  per  square  inch. 
If  to  be  sent  by  mail,  add  10  cts.  for  postage. 
No  single  Electrotype  sold  for  less  than  25  cts. 
Measure  from  outside  points  shown,  on  both 
length  and  width  ot  the  printed  impression. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 
923&925  W.Madison  St..    -     CHICAGO.  ILL. 


SECTIONS,  flrst-class,  S3.00  per  1,000,  and 
Foundation  cheaper  than  ever.  Dealers 
will  do  well  to  get  our  Prices.  Alsike  Clover, 
Japanese  Buckwheat,  &c.  Free  Price- 
List  and  Samples.  I»l.  H.  HUNT, 
2E13t  BELL  BRANCH  (near  Detroit,)  MICH. 
Mention  tlic  American  BeeJowmal. 


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation 

High  Side  Walls,  4  to  14  square 

feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 

Retail.  Circulars  and  Samples  free 

J.  VAN  DEIJSEN  &  SONS, 

(SOLE  MANUTACTtmERS), 

lAtf      SPROUT  BROOK.  Mont.  Co.,  N.  T. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


British.  Bee  Journal 

AND  BEE-EEEFEBS'  ADVISER, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  10s.  lOd.  per 
annum.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  Is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England 

Mention  tlu  American  Be*  JoumdL 


^^^"*^^-*-^ 


smbrickn:  beee^  journal. 
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THOMAS  «.  NEVmiAIV, 

IDITOK. 

Voim.  March  16,1889.  No.  11. 


A  little  bit  of  patience 

Often  makes  the  sunshine  come. 
And  a  little  bit  of  love 

Makes  a  very  happy  home  ; 
A  little  bit  of  hope 

Makes  a  rainy  day  look  gay, 
And  a  Utile  bit  of  charity 

Makes  glad  a  weary  day. 


Tiie  Weal  her  in  England  during 
February  is  described  as  "boisterous,"  with 
high  winds,  fitful  storms,  rain,  hail  and 
snow.  The  honey  season  of  1S88  was  a  very 
disastrous  one  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
America.  We  are  all  hoping  for  a  better 
season  during  the  present  year. 


L.exington,  Ky.— Last  week  we  re- 
ceived an  article  for  the  Bee  Journai, 
bearing  tlie  Lexington,  Ky.,  postmark,  but 
having  no  name  of  the  writer.  If  the  per- 
son who  sent  it  will  send  us  his  name,  the 
article  will  appear  in  print — otherwise  it 
will  have  to  go  into  the  waste  basket. 


Xlie  Apiciilturiiiit  for  February  is 
just  received  (our  regular  copy  having  been 
lost  in  the  mail  and  this  is  re-seut  to  fill  its 
place),  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  brother 
Henry  Alley  for  his  very  kind  remarks, 
"endorsing"  the  "note"  added  to  our  bio- 
graphical sketch  by  Brother  Root  in  Olcan- 
ings  for  January.  "  Kind  words  can  never 
die."  It  is  a  solid  pleasure  to  notice  the 
very  friendly  feeling  now  existing  among 
apicultural  editors.  May  it  ever  continue. 
Differ  we  must ;  to  discuss  many  points  of 
these  diflferences  is  necessary,  but  when  a 
kind  feeling  undeilies  the  discussion,  only 
good  will  result  from  it. 


:ilore  Iluiiil>ii;;'.— C.  M.  Burgess,  of 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  on  Feb.  23, 1889,  wrote 
us  as  follows : 

Mn.  Editou  :— The  enclosed  was  cliiiped 
from  the  Council  Bluffs  weekly  Ifonparcil 
of  Feb.  14, 1889.  Do  vou  think  there  is  any- 
thing in  it ?  1  think  all  beekeepers  rely 
upon  you  to  explain,  and  also  to  expose  all 
frauds,  and  bring  the  offending  parties  to 
justici'  and  repentance.  The  Amkkican 
Bee  Jourxai.  is  a  very  welcome  visitor. 

The  clipping  which  Mr.  Burgess  sent 
originated  with  the  Davenport,  Iowa,  Dem- 
ocrat, and  reads  as  follows  : 

A  New  Swixdi.e.— A  new  swindle  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  at  Oskaloosa,  by  a 
woman  coming  in  a  drug  store  and  buying  a 
half  ounce  of  "  attar  of  roses  "—a  butyrace- 
ous  oil  of  delicious  fragrance,  which  sep- 
arates itself  from  the  rose-water  during  the 
distillation  of  dried  petals  of  roses. 

A  reporter  heard  this  order,  and  his  curi- 
osity became  strong  as  to  why  she  should 
wantsomuchof  this  expensive  oil— retail- 
ing at  from  $10  to  -SIS  an  ounce.  After  much 
investigation  he  found  that  she  used  it  in 
the  manufacture  of  "  pure "'  honey. 

Syrup  made  of  the  proper  consistency  and 
color— an  easy  undertaking— with  enough  of 
this  oil  added  to  give  it  flavor,  an  article  in 
all  appearance,  smell  and  taste,  so  closely 
representing  honey  as  to  fool  the  most  ex- 
pert ;  and  thus  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  3  or  4 
cents  per  pound  to  the  manufacturer,  this 
bogus  honey  is  sold  in  this  market  as 
straight,  pure  strained  honey. 

Bro.  Burgess  asks  us,  "Do  you  think 
there  is  anything  in  it  ?"  No,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it  but  faJsclwod  !  It  is  another  of 
those  sensational  stories  "gotten  up  for 
spice  "  by  a  reporter  for  the  daily  press. 

In  one  particular  it  is  like  the  Wiley  lie, 
written  for  the  pay  which  the  daily  press 
gives  for  sensational  stories,  and  if  the 
writer  is  cornered,  he  will  claim  that  he 
wrote  it  as  a  "  pleasantry,"  never  expecting 
that  any  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
think  there  was  a  word  of  truth  in  it !  ! 

This  time  they  want  to  bring  our  sisters 
into  the  mess,  by  saying  that  it  was  a 
woman  who  bought  the  "  attar  of  roses  "  to 
fool  the  community  with.  No,  sir :  no 
woman  did  it.  She  knows  more  than  that, 
and  has  more  good,  sound  sense  than  to  try 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind  !  She  knows 
that  the  addition  of  "attar  of  roses"  to 
"syrup"  would  not  "make  honey"  that 
will  "  fool "  any  one— much  less  an  expert ! 

The  idea  of  paying  sio  to  -Sl.^  an  ounce  for 
" attar  of  roses "  to  put  into  "syrup,"  and 
then  say  that  the  cost  of  the  conglomeration 
is  only  "  3  or  4  cents  per  pound  !"  Such  a 
thing  is  ridiculous  I 

To  say  that  "this  bogus  honey  is  sold  m 
this  market  as  straight,  pure,  strained 
honey,"  is  an  insult  to  common  sense. 

We  call  upon  the  Davenport  Democrat, 
and  all  who  have  copied  the  item  to  retract 
it— and  .save  themselves  from  being  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  age ! 


A  Wirectory,  containing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  those  interested  in  apicul- 
ture is  being  gotten  up  by  Mr.  Henry  Alley, 
of  Wenham,  Mass.  It  will  cost  $1.2.5.  As 
soon  as  it  is  published  we  will  give  a  further 
description  of  it. 


Another  Nwindier.— A  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Lincoln,  whose  address  is  given 
at  "89  Aberdeen  Street,  Chicago"  (but  who 
cannot  be  found  at  that  place),  is  offering 
recipes  for  "artificial  honey,"  which  he 
avers  can  be  made  for  "  8  cents  per  pound," 
and  can  readily  be  sold  at  "  from  2.5  to  3.5 
cents  per  pound,"  and  is  "equal  to  bees' 
honey,"  being  often  "  mistaken  by  the  best 
judges  to  be  genuine!  !" 

Accidentally  we  ran  across  one  of  the 
dupes  of  this  man  Lincoln,  who  had  honey 
recipes  for  sale.  We  denounced  him  and 
his  recipes  as  frauds ;  tlie  fellow  was  scared 
and  "  lit  out  '  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Think  of  the  idea  of  being  able  to  sell 
"  artificial  honey  "  at  from  25  to  35  cents  per 
pound,  when  the  real  article  of  the  most 
delicious  kind  can  be  bought  from  K  to  14 
of  that  price  !  The  fellow,  Lincoln,  is  more 
of  a  knave  than  a  fool.  He  not  only  tries 
to  swindle  the  buyers  of  the  "  artificial  " 
humbug,  but  also  swindles  the  agents  who 
buy  his  recipes  by  holding  up  fabulous 
prices  and  sales  as  an  inducement  for  them 
to  engage  in  the  nefarious  business  ! 


Echoes  is  the  name  of  another  home- 
made periodical  of  30  pages,  published  by 
Will  JI.  Young,  of  Nevada,  O.  Both  the 
price  and  frequency  of  issue  seem  to  be  an 
enigma  at  present  with  the  editor.  He  says : 

We  would  like  to  issue  monthly,  but  can- 
not say  in  this  ruimberhow  often— probably 
quarterly  for  1SS9— and  one  issue  per  year 
may  exhaust  us  completely,  and  disgust  our 
friends. 

The  first  issue  shows  considerable  tact 
and  some  ability  in  the  editor.  The  quality 
of  the  paper  is  good,  but  the  printing  is  in- 
ferior. Five  columns  are  devoted  to  bees 
and  their  management.  The  editor  has  60 
colonies,  and  had  an  average  of  43  pounds 
of  surplus  to  the  colony,  last  season.  We 
have  read  the  first  issue  with  considerable 
interest. 


.Mr.  A.I.  Root  was  so  well  pleased 
with  his  trip  to  California,  that  he  is  still 
giving  very  interesting  accounts  of  it  in 
Oleanings.  More  than  that,  he  has  planned 
another  trip  to  the  Pacific  slope,  and  intends 
to  stay  longer,  aud  see  more  of  that  wonder- 
ful country,  and  its  wide-awake  and  jolly 
bee-keepers.  He  intends  to  take  Mrs.  Root 
with  him  next  time.  We  almost  envy  him 
the  pleasure.  When  we  went  to  iEurope 
ten  years  ago,  he  remained  at  home  hard  at 
work— now  the  lables  are  turned,  and  it  is 
our  turn  to  stay  at  home  and  work. 


YViien  SyMteinatie  and  harmonious 
energies  are  put  forth  in  defense  of  any 
pursuit,  such  efforts  cannot  fail  to  win. 
When  the  editors  of  the  bee-periodicals  all 
lay  aside  every  trace  of  selfishness  or  i)arty- 
spirit,  aud  work  solidly  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  pursuit,  it  not  only  shows  a  pleasing 
prospect,  but  it  also  assures  its  ultimate 
success. 
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Xhe  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Bees 
was  the  subject  ot  a  lecture  recently  de- 
livered by  Mr.  John  Aspinwall,  at  the 
Cooper  Institute,  New  York.  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views.  The 
New  York  Times  gives  this  amusing  ac- 
count of  it : 

While  in  its  physical  make-up  the  bee  is 
in  many  respects  the  opposite  ot  man  in  its 
habits  and  tricks,  yet  it  very  mucli  resem- 
bles the  lord  of  creation,  and  were  bees  to 
be  transformed  into  men,  some  would  un- 
doubtedly go  into  the  police  force,  or  in  the 
board  ot  aldermen,  while  there  would  not 
be  a  tew  successors  to  Jake  Sharp,  and  to 
the  inexperienced  young  toughs  who  get 
clubbed  by  the  police,  and  are  then  sent  up 
to  the  penitentiary  for  dishonesty  and  gen- 
eral "sass."  The  occupations  of  walking 
delegate  and  dude  mashers  are  also  found  in 
apiarian  society. 

The  little  bee,  that  is,  the  worker,  is  a 
horny-skiuned  child  of  toil.  It  is  incased  in 
rings  and  shields  ot  smooth  horn  to  shield 
it  against  attacks  ot  its  own  species,  and  it 
toils  as  long  as  there  is  light.  It  has  not  got 
backbone  like  a  man  or  a  mule,  but  instead 
it  has  a  little  sting  that  serves  its  purpose 
just  as  well,  and  thus  manages  to  maintain 
Its  rights.  Between  its  tongue  and  sting 
there  is  a  complicated  mechanism  that  is  of 
great  use  to  the  farmer  and  to  nature. 
Aside  from  the  honey  that  it  distils,  and 
which  is  worth  thousands  ot  dollars  an- 
nually to  the  farmer  and  to  commerce,  its 
habit  of  poking  its  head  into  flowers  and 
covering  it  with  pollen,  which  it  brushes  otf 
into  other  flowers,  renders  it  a  benefactor  to 
nature  iu  fertilizing  flowers. 

Before  the  advent  ot  the  bee  iu  Australia, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  any  seeds  of  red 
clover  there.  Of  course  its  process  of  stor- 
ing honey  might  not  suit  the  most  fastidious 
taste,  but  honey  is  partially  digested  cane- 
sugar,  made  so  by  the  aid  of  bee  saliva,  but 
as  the  bee  is  a  perfectly  clean  little  animal 
that  revels  in  nectar  all  day  long,  these  little 
irregularities  must  be  overlooked.  Besides, 
it  uses  a  different  mouth  tor  the  honey. 

The  bee  is  a  good  flyer,  but  as  its  wings 
are  smaller  in  proportion  to  its  body  than 
are  those  of  the  eagle  to  the  king  of  birds,  it 
has  to  flap  them  more  frequently,  so  it  flaps 
away  at  the  rate  of  44G  flaps  to  the  minute. 
It  has  no  lungs,  but  a  system  of  tiny  air- 
tubes  extend  through  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  these  it  packs  with  air  when  it  wants 
to  fly.  Neither  has  it  a  heart,  but  a  dorsal 
vessel  that  pumps  the  blood  to  the  head. 
The  head,  as  maanified  on  the  screen,  is  not 
a  beautiful  object,  and  as  it  is  not  the  cen- 
ter of  the  nervous  system,  it  would  uot  miss 
it  very  much  it  cut  ott',  if  it  were  not  for  the 
eyes,  two  ot  which  have  4,000  lenses  each  to 
see  the  honey-flowers  afar  otf,  and  two 
others  to  assist  in  doing  the  microscopical 
work  in  the  hive. 

The  entrances  to  the  hive  are  very  care- 
fully guarded  by  sentinels,  and  every  bee  on 
arriving  at  the  door  is  challenged  by  them 
with  their  antennae.  If  it  can  give  the 
countersign  it  is  admitted  to  the  sanctuary, 
but  if  it  cannot,  it  is  iu  danger,  for  bees  are 
very  nervous  insects,  and  draw  .stings  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  The  applicant 
must  be  a  thief,  and  old  thieves  are  de- 
tected by  experienced  sentinels,  but  the 
form  of  challenging  must  be  gone  through 
first.  The  old  thiet-bee  is  fat,  sleek,  shining 
and  very  suave.  If  caught  by  sentinels  it 
will  at  once  try  to  make  a  deal  and  offer  the 
policemen  some  sugar,  and  while  they  are 
eating,  it  either  slips  iu  and  fills  up  at  the 
cells,  or  it  retreats  and  tries  another  hive. 
If  the  sentinels  are  incorruptible,  the  thief 
humps  itself,  then  draws  its  horny  shields 


tight  around  it  so  that  the  stings  of  the 
policemen  may  not  penetrate,  and  runs.  A 
young  thief  stands  up  to  fight,  and  gets 
clubbed.    It  learns  by  experience. 

The  queen-bee  has  not  such  a  very  easy 
time.  She  has  plenty  to  eat  and  eats  it,  and 
flies  very  little  ;  but  as  she  has  to  lay  all 
the  eggs  of  the  colony,  and  often  lays  more 
than  her  weight  ot  eggs  in  one  day,  the  bees 
begrudge  her  nothing,  but  let  her  have  her 
own  way  everywhere. 

The  drone  is  the  dude  and  walking  dele- 
gate of  the  hive.  He  is  not  very  numerous, 
however.  He  is  fat,  and  spends  his  time 
eating  honey,  flirting  with  the  girls  and  the 
queen,  and  then  takes  a  quiet  nap  in  the 
sun.  When  his  charms  no  longer  please  he 
is  driven  out,  and  if  he  cannot  get  a  berth  in 
another  hive,  he  starves.  The  little  worker, 
however,  according  to  the  lecturer,  does  not 
fare  much  better.  She  lives  for  about  six 
weeks,  when  she  becomes  feeble,  her  wings 
get  torn  and  fringed,  and  she  lies  down  to 
die  in  the  field,  refusing  to  return  to  the 
hive  and  become  a  burden  to  the  colony. 


Paper  has  been  used  for  so  many  things 
that  we  are  not  surprised  at  any  suggestions 
in  that  line  now.  We  have  bee-hives,  rail- 
road car  wheels,  and  a  score  of  such  things 
made  of  paper,  but  we  draw  the  line  at 
organ  pipes,  that  is  not  only  humorous  but 
musical.  An  exchange  is  responsible  for 
the  following  item  on  the  subject : 

A  novel  application  of  paper  pulp  has  re- 
cently been  discovered,  and  consists  in  the 
production  of  organ  pipes  from  that  ma- 
terial. The  origin  of  the  industry  is  some- 
what curious.  Crespi  Rigtuzzo,  the  curate 
of  a  little  Italian  village,  was  desirous  of 
supplying  his  chapel  with  an  organ,  but  as 
the  commune  was  too  poor  to  find  the  nec- 
essary fund,  he  and  an  engineer  of  the  name 
of  Colombon  hit  upon  the  idea  of  making 
the  pipes  of  paper  pulp,  which  gave  such 
satisfactory  results  that  the  patent  has  been 
sold  in  Germany  for  £3,500. 


Pruning;  Fruit  Trees. — We  occa- 
sionally meet  with  persons  who  think  that 
trees,  in  order  to  bear  properly,  should  be 
pruned  every  spring.  Similar  persons  think 
they  cannot  start  the  year  aright  without  a 
dose  ot  spring  physic  of  some  kind.  The 
trees  may  need  pruning,  but,  at  this  season 
or  at  any  other,  one  rule  should  be  observed. 
No  branches,  large  or  small,  should  ever  be 
out  away  without  a  reason  for  it.  One 
should  be  able  to  say  to  himself,  why  will 
it  be  better  for  the  tree  to  remove  a  certain 
branch  thau  to  let  it  remain  ?  It  this  rule 
were  observed,  there  would  be  much  less 
pruning  than  at  present.— .4mc/ic(m  Agri- 
culturist for  31<nch. 


Convention  iVotlccs. 


t^~  There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna 
('ounty  Bee-Keepers'  Association  at  the  Court  House 
in  Montrose,  l*a.,on  Saturday.May  4,  i«s;t,at  iiia.m. 
H.  M.  Seelet,  Sec. 


t^r  The  DosMdines  County,  Iowa,  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  liolii  its  annual  convention  in  tlie 
Court  lJou^*o  at  lliirlington,  on  Ai>ril  2:i.  IHHt),  at  lu 
a.  m.  All  bee-keepers  are  invited.   JuuN  Nau,  Sec. 


Z^~  The  11th  annual  session  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers' Arisc.cmtion  will  he  held  in  the  apiary 
of  W.  K.  Graliiiiu,  of  Greenville,  Hunt  Co.,  Tex.,  on 
May  1  and  :-',  iKs;,.  All  bee-keepers  are  invited.  The 
hist  meeting;  wa?^  held  here  last  Mav.andwas  the 
best  ever  held.  So  we  look  forward  to  a  (iood  titue 
next  May.  A  cordial  welcome  and  hospitality  will 
be  tendered  to  all  who  come.    G.  A.  Wilson,  Sec. 


Pat  Buys  a  Bee-Smoker,  (he  has 

heard  somewhere  that  a  smoker  is  necessary 
to  subdue  the  bees  ;  he  gets  one,  and  is  ex- 
amining it).  Shure,  and  it's  an  illigant 
poipe  ye'll  make  entoirely,  and  wid  sich  a 
foine  large  hole  ye  have  to  dhraw  wid,  and 
a  lovely  bit  of  wood  to  hould  by — but, 
whisha !  where  does  the  terbaecy  go  ? 
(Turns  it  over,  and  at  last  pulls  off  the  end). 
Bedad  !  it's  a  terbaecy  jar  ye  are  wid  hould 
enough  for  a  wake  and  niver  a  poipe  at  all, 
but  I'll  thry  ye.  (Puts  in  all  he  has,  lights 
up,  and  sucks  contentedly  with  the  nozzle 
in  his  mouth.)  Arrah  !  ye  little  stinging 
bastes  it's  me  revenge  I'll  be  taking  av  yer, 
for  whin  ye  made  me  face  like  a  pertatie, 
and  the  praste  himself  didn't  know  me. 
(Squeezes  the  bellows  accidentally,  and  gets 
a  good  puff  or  two  internally.)  Augh,  augh, 
it's— augh— bad  luck  to  ye  for  stameinjin, 
ye've  clane  kilt  me  entoirely.  (Is  about  to 
give  up  in  despair  when  the  local  expert  ar- 
rives.)—Honciy-.Si(c?:Je  in  the  British  Bee 
Journal. 


CSood  Prowpeols.— A  few  weeks  ago 
we  asked  for  reports  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
determined  as  to  the  condition  of  white 
clover  in  the  various  localities— some  hav- 
ing reported  that  it  had  been  damaged  by 
the  freezing  and  thawing,  being  uncovered 
with  snow.  Mr.  C.  H.  Dibbern,  of  Milan, 
Ills.,  on  the  7th  inst,  makes  this  report  on 
the  subject : 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  white 
clover  in  this  vicinity,  since  the  ground  has 
thawed  out,  and  find  it  iu  excellent  condi- 
tion. I  have  also  taken  out  25  colonies  of 
bees  from  the  cellar,  and  they  are  all  right, 
too,  being  exceptionally  bright  and  healthy. 
I  do  not  mink  that  our  winter  losses  will  be 
over  2  per  cent.  With  improved  hives,  a 
better  system  ot  management,  safe  winter- 
ing, and  an  assured  honey  yield,  I  consider 
the  prospects  very  good. 


^■ind  and  its  ^lysteries.— It  would 
be  very  nice  if  we  could  put  a  mind  under  a 
bell-glass  as  we  do  a  beehive,  and  watch 
the  coming  and  going  of  fancies,  and  the 
laying  up  of  thoughts— sweet  fancies  gath- 
ered from  flowers  of  fact  in  memory's  cells. 
—Rev.  James  H(imilto)i,  D.  D. 


Catalog'ues  for  1889  are  on  our  desk 
from— 

Thos.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.— 
36  pages— Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

H.  E.  &E.  L.  Pratt,  Marlboro,  Mass.— 1(> 
pages— Bees,  Queens,  and  Apiarian  Sup- 
plies. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker,  New  Philadelphia,  0.— 
20  pages— Syrio-Albino  Queens  and  Bees 
and  Apiarian  Supplies. 

H.  H.  Flick,  Lavansville,  Pa.— 4  pages- 
Poultry  and  Turkeys. 

Christian  Weckesser,  Marshallville,  O.— 
8  pages— Seeds,  Plants,  Potatoes,  Bees,  etc. 

H.  P.  Langdon,  East  Constable,  N.  Y.-4 
pages— Bees  and  Queens. 

J.  M.  Hicks  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— 1 
page— Bees  and  Apiarian  Supplies. 

Charles  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— .50 
pages— Nursery  Stock. 
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Ainoiinl  «>r  l>roiic-Coiiib  lor  a 
Single  Colon}. 


Written  for  the  American  Dee  Journal 


Query  618.— How  much  drone-comb  should 
there  be  in  each  hive  to  place  its  colony  in  a 
normal  and  thrifty  condltioD  ?— S.  fi. 

There  need  not  be  any. — A.B.Mason. 

Not  over  3  square  inches. — Will  M. 
Baknum. 

As  little  as  possible  is  enough. — R. 
L.  Taylor. 

Six  inches  square,  in  the  aggregate. 
— Mrs.  L.  Haukison. 

Three  or  four  inches  square  would 
be  plenty. — J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

The  bees  will  take  care  of  tliat. — H. 
D.  Cutting. 

None,  unless  you  wish  drones  from 
that  colony  ;  then  veiy  little  goes  a 
long  way. — A.  J.  Cook. 

I  would  not  put  any  in.  The  bees 
will  get  in  a  little  in  spite  of  you. — C. 
C.  Miller.     . 

The  least  you  can  get  built.  The 
bees  will  look  after  that,  if  you  try  to 
have  none. — Eugene  Secor. 

There  will  always  be  sufficient  to 
meet  Nature's  requirements.  How  to 
prevent  too  much,  is  a  wiser  considera- 
tion.— J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

From  2  to  G  square  inches,  or  just 
enough  so  that  the  bees  will  not  cut 
down  worker-comb  to  build  drone- 
comb. G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

My  design  is  to  have  none,  and  with 
this  design  in  plain  sight  all  the  time, 
I  have  more  than  I  want.  A  queen- 
breeder  will  properly  have  a  diflerent 
view. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

None  are  needed,  except  for  queen 
impregnation.  Two  full  sheets  of 
drone-comb  in  a  good  colony,  in  an 
apiary  of  anj-  size,  are  sutiicient  for  the 
entire  apiary. — Dadant  &  Son. 

Verj-  little  ;  in  fact  I  do  everything 
possible  to  prevent  them  having  any 
at  all.  It  is  better  policj'  to  select  one 
or  two  colonies  of  extra  nice  liecs,  and 
give  them  a  frame  of  drone-comb  for 
the  purjjose  of  suppl^MUg  drones  for 
the  apiary. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

I  never  put  in  any  (except  in  a  few 
choice  colonies  for  having  drones  to 
rear  queens),  as  the  bees  will  always 
fix  some  places  in  the  combs  for  the 
queen  to  lay  drone  eggs. — P.  L.  Vial- 

LON. 

Now  here  comes  a  question  about 
which  I  differ  from  the  "  books."  My 
experiments  with  colonies  on  perfect 
<Ul-work,er  combs,  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  presence  of  drones 


is  not  essential  to  normality  in  a  col- 
on}- of  bees,  when  speaking  of  colonies 
as  indivi<luals.  The  whirring  noise  of 
the  drones'  wings  in  the  throng  of 
busy  workers  is  as  assuring  to  the  col- 
ony that  has  no  drones,  as  it  is  to 
those  that  have  them.  Neither  does 
the  absence  or  presence  of  drones  af- 
fect the  swarming  fever,  in  my  judg- 
ment. Notwithstanding,  I  pri'fer  to 
give  all  my  best  colonies  some  dron(^- 
comb. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

A  long  discussion  could  ari.se  re- 
garding the  word  "normal."  I  have 
had  strong,  thrifty  colonies  wliich  gave 
an  immense  amount  of  surplus  hone}', 
that  had  not  a  drone-cell,  nor  a  drone 
in  the  hive,  the  whole  season  through. 
— James  Heddon. 

That  will  depend  upon  the  age  of 
the  queen  and  tlie  conditions  of  the 
colony.  When  I  know  just  what  the 
word  "normal"  means,  I  may  be  able 
to  answer  ;  but  different  minds  give  a 
different  meaning  to  it,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ilecide  just  what  the 
word  means,  unless  more  is  stated. — 
J.  E.  Pond. 

Normal  and  tlirifty  conditions  may 
not  go  together.  A  colony  may  be 
more  thrifty  when  it  is  not  normal, 
tlian  when  it  is.  A  colony  is  normal 
when  it  has  the  amount  of  drone-comb 
which  it  would  build  if  left  to  itself  ; 
but  it  will  be  more;  thrifty  if  it  lias  onl}- 
a  few  square  inches  of  it. — M.  M.vhin. 

Permit  just  as  little  drone-comb  as 
po.ssible,  and  then  you  will  have  "  an 
abundance."  If  you  want  drones  from 
that  special  colony,  you  might  permit 
more  drone-comb  than  usual. — The 
Editor. 


Rearing  Droneii   Aviien  Supplied 
^vilh  %Vorker  Foundation. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  619.— Will  bees  rear  drones  in  a 
hive  supplied  with  full  sheets  of  worfeer  foun- 
dation ?— G.  (i. 

Yes.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

Yes.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Occasionally. — Will  M.  Barnuji. 

Yes,  a  few. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

Yes,  but  very  few. — C.  C.  Miller. 

Yes,  to  a  limited  extent. — J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

They  will  rear  all  they  need. — 
Eugene  Secor. 

Occasionally  very  little  ;  usually  not 
at  all. — A.  J.  Cook. 

Yes.  They  will  make  places  for  a 
few. — M.  Mahin. 

Yes.  Bees  will  have  some  drone- 
comb  anyway,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 


If  you  mean  the  lower  hive,  they 
will  rear  a  few,  if  you  allow  them  to 
swarm  naturally. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Yes,  they  will  be  almost  certain  to 
lind  some  place  where  they  will  rear 
some.  If  no  better  place  offers,  a  few 
drones  will  be  reared  bj'  lengtlicning 
out  worker-cells. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

Certainly  not,  unless,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  they  build  a  few  drone- 
cells  upon  worker  foundation. — James 
Heddon. 

Yes.  They  will  enlarge  the  worker- 
cells  In  tlio  lower  corners  of  the  comb, 
sometimes  only  on  one  side  of  it ;  and 
they  will  fr(H|uently  enlarge  cells  in 
dift'erent  parts  of  the  comb. — A.  B. 
Mason. 

Yes  ;  there  are  always  some  places 
where  they  will,  and  if  there  are  none, 
they  will  make  some.  Foundation 
limits  the  drones,  but  does  not  entirely 
prevent  them. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

There  are  always  a  few  corners  or 
some  places  where  the  foundation 
stretches  a  little,  where  drones  will  be 
reai'ed  ;  but  tlie  extensive  and  unprofit- 
able production  of  drones  will  be  pre- 
vented.— Dadant  &  Son. 

Yes,  more  than  are  wanted.  Foun- 
dation docs  not  prevent  drone-rearing, 
but  curtails  it^ — keeps  it  within  bounds. 
There  are  spaces  often  in  the  edges  of 
the  combs,  also  in  the  bee-space  around 
the  frames,  where  they  may  be  built. 
I  have  seen  the  central  space  in  sec- 
tlon.al  hives  entirely  filled  with  them. 
— J.  M.  Shuck. 

Yes,  most  certainly.  You  cannot 
prevent  Nature  from  carrying  out  her 
own  opei'ations.  Not  as  many  drones 
will  be  reared,  to  be  sure,  but  those 
that  are  reared  in  worker-cells,  will  be 
dwarfed  in  size.  To  prevent  excess,  I 
use  young  queens,  and  a  small  amount 
of  drone-comb. — J.  E.  Pond. 

If  the  .combs  are  not  perfect,  and  do 
not  fill  tlie  frames  perfectly,  a  few 
drone-cells  will  be  fashioned  by  the 
workers,  and  a  few  drones  will  be 
reared.  But  with  good  sets  of  all- 
worker  combs  drawn  from  foundation, 
I  work  many  colonies  that  are  posi- 
tively without  drones  at  all  times. — G. 
W.  Demaree. 

Yes  ;  the  dictates  of  Nature  will  be 
obeyed.  The  bees  will  enlarge  cells  at 
the  corners  to  accommodate  the  rear- 
in"  of  a  few  drones. — The  Editor. 


A  Fa.voriil»le  Word  from  any  of  our 
readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  lias 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  any- 
thing we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  can  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  scatter  apicultural  knowledge 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  our  pursuit. 
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FOUL  BROOD. 


Springs  Care   of    Bees — How    to 
Distiii&iiUli  Foul  Brood. 


Writtc^i  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  RANDOLPH  GRADEN. 


As  the  winter  has  been  very  mild 
and  pleasant  for  bees,  so  far  they  have 
wintered  well  ;  but  as  the  most  trying 
time  is  yet  to  come,  it  is  necessary  to 
see  that  they  have  plenty  of  stores,  for 
if  the  warm  weather  should  continue 
througli  February,  the  bees  will  start 
breeding  early,  and  consume  consid- 
erable honey. 

As  March  and  April  are  very  trying 
months  for  bees,  too  much  care  can 
hardly  be  given  them,  so  that  the 
brood  does  not  get  chilled.  Colonies 
that  ai'e  expected  to  be  short  of  stores, 
or  are  weak  in  appearance,  should, 
when  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to 
admit  of  so  doing,  be  examined,  and 
the  brood-chamber  contracted  to  suit 
the  size  of  the  colony,  and,  if  short  of 
stores,  they  should  be  fed. 

Colonies  that  are  not  doing  as  well 
as  they  ought,  or  are  not  doing  as  well 
as  those  around  them,  should  be  ex- 
amined to  see  if  they  have  a  queen, 
and  if  not,  a  queeli  should  be  given 
them,  or  a  frame  of  eggs  and  brood, 
so  they  can  rear  their  own  queen. 
They  ought  also  to  be  examined  to  see 
if  they  are  afl'ected  with  the  disease 
called  "  foul  brood  "  (or  bacillus  alvei), 
as  we  hear  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  that  disease  in  the  country. 

Appearance  of  Foul  Brood. 

In  its  first  stages,  the  larvaj  when 
attacked  begin  to  move  unnaturally, 
and  instead  of  being  curled  around  on 
the  bottom  of  the  cells,  they  sometimes 
turn  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  their 
dorsal  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and 
it  may  then  be  noticed  that  the  color 
of  the  larvsB  is  somewhat  yellowish  in- 
stead of  being  pearly  white.  Larvaj 
thus  affected  seldom  are  sealed  over, 
but  such  grubs  as  are  further  advanced 
in  growth  before  the  disease  strikes 
them,  arc  in  duo  time  sealed,  but  as 
thej'  die,  their  bodies  turn  brown  and 
become  a  putrid  mass,  the  cell  sealing 
sinks,  and  a  small,  irregular  hole  may 
be  seen  in  the  capping.  The  bees  may 
also  be  seen  very  energeticall}'  fanning 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  and  in  ad- 
vanced eases  an  indescribable  odor 
may  be  observed  ;  and  if  the  cappings 
of  the  diseased  cells  are  removed,  a 
very  brown,  coffee-colored  mass  will 
be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  which 
is  so  tenacious  that  if  a  head  of  a  pin 


is  insei'ted  into  the  mass,  it  may  be 
drawn  out,  a  thread-like  and  rojjy  sub- 
stance. The  foregoing  are  the  general 
inilications  of  the  disease. 

Propagfatioii  ot  Foul  Urood. 

Foul  brood  is  a  very  contagious  dis- 
ease, and  if  started,  and  not  properly 
treated,  so  as  to  check  its  progress,  it 
will  rapidly  spread  from  cell  to  cell, 
and  from  colony  to  colony. 

As  to  the  propagation  of  this  disease, 
the  conclusions  are  varied,  and  as  yet 
not  fully  understood  ;  but  many  of  our 
leading  a])iarists  have  the  idea  that  the 
bees,  while  robbing  the  depopulated 
colonies,  carry  the  bacilli  or  spores  on 
their  bodies,  or  in  the  honey  from  api- 
ary to  apiary,  and  from  hive  to  hive. 
Some  go  even  so  far  as  to  think  that  if 
a  bee  visits  a  llower  that  has  been  pre- 
viously visited  by  a  bee  from  a  diseased 
colony,  the  spores  of  the  disease  can 
be  picked  up  in  that  way,  and  carried 
to  the  hive.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is 
quite  correct,  and  my  reasons  are 
these  : 

About  three  years  ago  I  noticed  a 
colony  that  was  in  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease,  that  was  being  robbed, 
and  upon  investigation,  I  found  that 
the  robber  bees  were  located  less  than 
half  a  mile  awa)',  and  the  robbing  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  as  quite 
a  line  of  bees  were  going  to  and  from 
the  hive,  and  most  of  the  honey  from 
the  outside  frames  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  robbers  ;  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  be,  no  disease  has  appeared.  This 
shows  that  the  honey  contained  no 
spores  ;  also  that  the  bees,  b}"  flying 
less  than  half  a  mile,  carried  no  spores 
to  affect  the  colonies  that  contained 
the  robber  bees.  Still,  when  the  dis- 
ease is  once  started  in  an  apiar}-,  it 
spreadis  very  rapidl}'. 

Now  if  the  honey  contains  no  spores, 
the  question  would  arise,  iiow  is  the 
disease  propagated  ?  Would  it  not  be 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  carried 
from  hive  to  liive  through  the  air,  as 
an  indescribable  and  nauseating  odor  is 
emitted  from  the  hives  where  the  dis- 
ease is  somewhat  advanced  ?  What  is 
odor,  no  more  nor  less  than  very 
minute  parcels  from  the  substance 
from  whicli  it  arises  ?  and  in  these 
progressive  times  in  bee-culture,  when 
bees  are  sold  by  the  pound,  and  bees 
and  queens  are  shipped  and  sent 
tlirough  the  mails  from  State  to  State, 
and  from  country  to  country,  the  dis- 
ease may  also  in  this  way  be  carried 
from  one  country  to  the  other. 

It  may,  after  being  once  started,  if 
not  properly  treated,  become  heredi- 
tary ;  as  onc^  of  our  Professors  has  said, 
that  a  queen  reared  in  a  foul-broody 
colon}'  would  not  live  over  one  year, 
which  I  know  is  not  always  correct, 
from  the  fact  that  I  have  seen  a  queen 


that  was  reared  in  a  very  foul-broody 
colonj',  that  lived  a  part  of  three  years, 
and  lived  through  two  winters  ;  yet  if 
not  always  treated  in  the  brood-rear- 
ing season,  her  progeny  would  be  af- 
fected, and  foul  brood  again  appear. 
This  colony  was  examined  in  the  latter 
part  of  August  in  the  third  summer  of 
her  life,  and  tlie  brood  was  all  appar- 
ently in  a  healthy  condition,  yet  after 
leaving  them  without  treatment  for  21 
days,  upon  examining  the  colon)',  it 
was  again  found  to  be  affected  with  the 
disease,  and  upon  giving  them  a  heavy 
dose  of  the  treatment  in  the  forenoon, 
they  swarmed  out  and  left  the  apiary, 
going  in  a  southerly  direction.  This 
shows  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous 
to  procure  a  queen  that  had  been 
reai'ed  in  a  foul-broody  col6ny. 

I  think  that  I  have  shown  some  very 
good  reasons,  as  to  how  bacillus  alvei 
get  into  a  colony.  It  is  also  quite  cer- 
tain that  verj'  many  bees  of  a  colony 
may  be  diseased  for  weeks  and  even 
nionths  with  this  bacillus,  and  yet  foul 
brood  may  not  be  seen,  as  bees  clear 
out  infected  grubs  so  that  the  infection 
may  not  be  seen,  and  yet  exist.  As  to 
the  method  of  treatment,  it  is  varied, 
as  some  use  salicylic  acid,  and  others 
use  phenol  (carbolic  acid)  ;  also  cam- 
phor, po^Ydered  coffee,  dairy  salt,  and 
a  preparation  of  salicylic  acid,  bi-car- 
bonate  of  soda,  daily  salt,  and  soft 
water  ;  also  thyme,  sulphuric  acid,  etc., 
and  the  "  starvation  plan."  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  disease  yields  very 
readily  when  properly  treated. 

Taylor  Centre,  Mich. 


S"W  ARMING. 


A  IVonian'^  Experience  in  Keep- 
Ins  Bees. 


Written  for  Die  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   MRS.    JIARTHA   ANDERSON. 


We  have  had  a  mild  winter,  and  my 
bees,  I  think,  are  wintering  nicely. 
Last  summer  we  had  a  very  strange 
season.  My  liees  commenced  swarm- 
ing on  May  l(i,  and  kept  it  up  until 
Aug.  21.  Tlicy  stored  no  honey  the 
forepart  of  the  season  at  all,  but  I  sup- 
pose they  must  have  gathered  enough 
to  stimulate  the  queen,  and  to  feed  the 
young  bees.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
"bees  multiply  like  mine  did  all  through 
the  season.  The  frames  were  full  of 
brood  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment, and  I  kept  close  watch  of  my 
bees,  so  as  not  to  lose  any  swarms, 
until  in  July,  when  I  thought  they  had 
swarmed  all  they  were  going  to,  and 
as  there  was  no  lioney  for  them  to  get, 
I  found  out  that  they  had  been  swarm- 
ing all  tlie  time,  and  my  neighbors  had 
been  getting  them.       I  knew  that  they 
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were  mine,  for  I  have  the  only  Italian 
bees  in  the  neighborhood. 

After  I  found  that  they  liad  taken 
another  "round"  of  swarming,  I  be- 
gan examining  tliem,  and  took  out  as 
many  as  12  queen-cells  to  the  hive. 
From  Aug.  15  to  the  20th,  I  examined 
all  of  my  colonies,  wanting  to  know 
how  many  I  would  have  to  feed.  There 
was  only  a  few  but  what  had  just  about 
a  spoonful  of  honey  to  the  hive,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  quite  an  under- 
taking to  feed  32  colonies  that  were  so 
strong.  I  had  10  colonies  in  the  spring 
of  1888,  and  they  increased  to  32 
strong  colonies. 

The  fall  honey-flow  commenced 
about  Aug.  21,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
I  ever  saw  bees  work  so  hard  as  mine 
did.  They  filled  the  brood-chamber  in 
a  very  short  time  ;  altogether  they 
stored  650  pounds  of  nice  comb  honey 
in  one-pound  sections.  The  flow  con- 
tinued four  weeks,  or  until  the  frost 
eame.  When  one  swarm  issued  on 
Aug.  5,  I  was  entirelj'  out  of  founda- 
tion for  them  to  start  on,  and  I  did  not 
get  any,  because  1  thought  I  would  not 
need  any  more.  I  took  a  frame  out  of 
another  hive,  and  put  it  in  with  a  little 
syrup  made  of  granulated  sugar,  and 
in  two  or  three  days  the  queen  was 
laying,  and  they  went  to  work  making 
comb  in  which  to  store  honey.  That 
colony  filled  the  brood-chamber  and 
stored  16  pounds  of  surplus  honey 
besides.. 

I  put  the  bees  into  winter  quarters 
in  November,  and  the  hives  were  all 
that  two  could  lift.  I  have  a  long  shed 
for  them,  open  to  the  east,  and  packed 
them  in  straw.  They  are  all  doing 
nicely.  There  are  not  many  de.ad  bees 
to  be  seen  us  yet.  I  think  that  there 
will  be  danger  of  them  dwindling  in 
the  sjiring,  on  account  of  the  open 
winter  we  are  having.  I  like  the  Bee 
Journal  very  much. 

Bushnell,  Ills..  Feb.  23,  1889. 


THEORIES. 


Theoretical   Knotvledge  in    the 
Art  of  Bee-K.eeping. 


Read  at  tlie  Indiana  Convention 

BY   G.    K.    HUBBARD. 


The  proper  place  for  theory  to  end 
and  practice  to  begin,  before  a  per- 
son's knowledge  shall  be  accepted  by 
others  without  numerous  reservations 
or  exceptions,  is  a  diflicult  matter  to 
decide  in  the  thousand-and-one  ques- 
tions that  ai'e  constantl}'  coming  up  in 
life  ;  and  of  course  in  a  pursuit  like 
bee-keeping,  where  much  thought  and 
study  are  a  necessary  adjunct,  the 
question  comes  with  more  than  ordi- 
narj'  force.  • 


As  in  every  other  controverted  ques- 
tion, thei-e  is  in  this  a  "  golden  mean  " 
to  strike  ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
writer,  that  person,  who  has  readied 
the  half-way  point  between  the  two 
extremes,  is  the  successful  apiai-ist. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
bee-keeping  need  not  necessarily  be 
carried  on  by  specialists,  with  their 
hundreds  of  colonies,  but  that  every 
farmer  or  tradesman  who  can  take  an 
interest  in  bees,  should  keep  a  few  to 
supply  honey  for  home  use. 

Among  tlie  great  mass  of  bee-keep- 
ers, as  we  find  them  scattered  over  the 
country,  there  is  far  too  little  theoreti- 
cal knowledge.  Tliis  is  shown  by  their 
ignorance  of  many  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  habits  and  characteristics 
of  bees,  that  the  more  intelligent  api- 
arist is  as  familiar  with  as  he  is  with 
the  names  of  his  near  relatives.  With 
such  persons,  a  thorough  study  of  the 
theory  of  bee-keeping  will  give  them 
more  confidence  in  themselves  when- 
ever they  wish  to  vaiy  from  some  old 
plan,  or  when  a  new  difliculty  presents 
itself. 

In  1881,  when  I  was  quite  young  in 
the  bee-business,  a  gentleman  asked 
me  to  unite  2  colonies  of  bees  for  him. 
I  told  him  I  never  had  done  the  like, 
but  knew  how  it  was  done  (you  see  I 
had  the  theory),  and  a  little  later, 
when  I  had  the  2  colonies  in  one  hive, 
acting  as  much  at  home  as  though  they 
had  always  been  together,  I  bad  made 
a  start  in  the  "practical;"  but  the 
theory  first  learned  from  books,  was  as 
valuable  as  though  the  same  knowledge 
had  been  acquired  from  experiments. 

James  Heddon  has  recentlj'  said  : 
"  I  know  pretty  well  who  are  the  prac- 
tical honey-producers  in  this  country. 
One  who  has  reail  and  written  for 
papers,  and  produced  honey  on  a  large 
scale  for  twenty  years  knows  the  dif- 
ference immediately  between  a  theo- 
retical and  practical  writer.  Such  a 
one,  wlien  reading  an  article,  no  mat- 
ter how  eloquently  and  skillfully  writ- 
ten, will  at  once  and  correctly  deter- 
mine whether  the  writer  has  an  apiary 
in  his  brain,  or  in  his  back  yard.  I 
look  with  interest  for  articles  from 
such  men  as  R.  L.  Taj'lor  and  others  I 
might  mention,  wlio  ship  their  honey 
to  market  by  the  carloads." 

Here  is  a  good  point.  We  accept 
information  from  people  whom  we 
know  are  well  posted  in  apiculture 
theoretically,  witli  much  more  cer- 
tainty, if  it  is  backed  by  large  practice, 
and  especially  so  if  abundant  success 
has  crowned  their  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. Let  us  not  forget,  however, 
that  it  is  rarely  that  a  person  will  suc- 
ceed in  anything  by  being  a  mere  im- 
itator. You  may  read  a  plainly  writ- 
ten article  on  some  subject,  that  takes 
in  more  than  a  brief  operation,  like  the 


uniting  illustration  just  used  (say  for 
example,  "The  production  of  comb 
honey,"  or  "  A  season's  procedure  in 
queen-rearing"),  and  while  we  might 
all  be  pleased  to  get  the  writer's  views, 
not  one  progressive,  intelligent  api- 
arist would  do  exactlj'  as  described. 

Your  own  ideas  and  methods  will 
creep  into  all  that  you  do  ;  and  thus, 
imconseionsly.  j'ou  adopt  a  i)lan  of 
30ur  own.  and  with  reasons,  too,  for 
j"our  metliod.  You  see  the  theory  of 
some  one  else,  and  your  practice  will 
not  always  wofk ;  but  the  theory  varied 
to  suit  your  own  surroundings,  and 
thus  applied  to  your  practices,  will  be 
found  to  harmonize  very  well.  This 
implies  intelligence  and  a  qualification 
we  may  call  "  tact." 

I  mean  by  this,  good  judgment  and 
adaptability  ;  and  I  consider  it  per- 
fectly fair  to  insert  this  qualification, 
because  I  believe  that  a  person  who 
has  it  not,  would  be  more  likely  to  fail 
in  almost  any  business.  And  as  bee- 
keeping is  far  from  being  an  exception 
in  this  respect,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume 
that  a  reasonable  degree  of  tact  will 
be  employed  in  reducing  to  practice 
the  ideas  suggested  by  others. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  idea  which 
this  construction  of  the  word  "  theo- 
retical "  implies,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  can  very  properly  be  theoretical 
apiarists  to  quite  an  extent.  But  if 
you  should  narrow  down  the  neaning 
of  theoretical,  so  that  it  applies  only 
to  that  species  of  speculation  which 
never  will  receive  a  decisive  answer, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot 
be  reduced  to  practical  advantage  in 
the  apiary,  then  of  course  there  can  be 
but  one  answer  to  the  question. 

The  bee-keeping  fraternity  cannot 
be  benefited  by  people  who  "dream 
dreams  and  see  visions."  We  wish  to 
spend  our  time  on  that  whicth  will 
make  us  more  successful  from  a  doUar- 
and-cents  stand-point ;  that  which  will 
enable  us  to  more  completely  control 
our  colonies  as  we  wish  ;  that  which 
enables  us  to  put  a  first-class  article  of 
honey  on  the  market,  with  tlie  least 
expenditure  of  labor  ;  that  which  will 
enable  a  beginner  to  expect  a  reason- 
.able  degree  of  success  when  he  puts  in 
practice  the  information  that  he  has 
gained  from  others.  Such  theoretical 
bee-keeping  is  at  once  theoretical  and 
practical  ;  and  practical  theories  are  of 
great  value,  because  they  eari-y  with 
them  satisfactorily  explained  reasons, 
and  give  tlie  possessor  that  intelligence 
and  perception  that  is  at  the  extreme 
opposite  of  "  hick." 

In  this  busy,  pushing  world,  it  is  the 
intelligent,  active  man  who  wins — the 
man  who  keeps  posted,  the  man  who 
is  quick  to  perceive,  and  apply  valuable 
points  in  what  he  reads.  A  person 
who  is  well  informed    in    current   bee- 
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literature,  is  said  to  have  the  theory 
of  the  pursuit  well  learned ;  and  I 
maintain  that,  as  the  pendulum  swings 
between  such  theory  and  that  other 
method  of  procedure — which  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  driving  ahead  in 
ceaseless,  wearisome  labor  in  the  api- 
ary, with  no  thought  for  new  develop- 
ments, or  the  plans  of  others — that  be- 
tween these  extremes  the  successful 
apiarist  will  be  passed  as  the  pendulum 
passes  the  golden  mean  between  them. 
La  Grange,  Ind. 


WINTERING. 


Saving  Stores  in  Wintering  Bees 
in  Cellars. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    JOSEPH    BEATH. 


me,  all  that  might  be  saved  and  is  not 
(less  the  cost  of  saving),  is  clear  loss. 

I  leave  out  of  the  question  the  dis- 
puted point  as  to  which  will  come  out 
best  in  the  spring,  but  I  believe,  say 
nortli  of  40=",  iV^  or  42°  north  latitude, 
it  has  of  late  years  been  in  favor  of 
the  cellar.  A  large  part  of  the  spring 
dwindling  in  cellar-wintered  bees,  can 
be  avoided  by  letting  them  alone  until 
warm  weather  comes,  and  they  can  go 
to  work. 

The  greatest  bee-man  that  used  to 
be  in  this  county,  used  to  winter  his 
bees  successfullj'  until  about  March  1, 
and  then  he  would  put  them  out,  and 
clean  out  all  the  hives,  and  by  May, 
when  they  could  work,  they  were  half 
dead  ;  and  finally  one  spring  they  all 
died. 

Corning,  Iowa. 


In  answer  to  Query  613,  on  page 
101,  in  regard  to  wintering  bees  out- 
doors, one  replies  thus  :  "  The  extra 
amount  of  honey  used,  is  used  as  fuel 
to  keep  the  bees  warm.  Is  the  fuel 
you  burn  in  j'our  stove,  in  keeping  the 
house  warm,  wasted  ?  If  so,  had  you 
not  better  move  down  cellar  with  your 
family,  so  as  to  save  it  ?" 

Now  that  is  precisely  what  people 
have  done  iu  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
where  both  lumber  and  fuel  is  scarce, 
and  the  soil  is  generally  dry.  But  who 
would  think  of  doing  it  where  both 
fuel  and  lumber  were  plenty,  and  the 
subsoil  full  of  water  ? 

Again,  a  part  of  another  answer 
reads  as  follows  :  "  Honey  used  to 
keep  the  bees  in  the  hive  warm,  should 
not  be  deemed  wasted  ;  wood  or  coal 
used  to  keep  humanity  warm  in  houses, 
is  never  thought  to  be  wasted — each 
serves  the  purpose  intended." 

Exactly  so  !  because  a  house  is  the 
best  protection  against  the  elements 
man  has  yet  been  able  to  devise,  and 
the  better  that  house  is  built  to  retain 
the  heat,  the  less  fuel  it  will  t,ake,  and 
the  more  comfortable  the  familj'  will 
be.  But,  suppose  instead  of  going 
into  the  house  to  make  the  fire,  you 
should  go  into  the  back  yard,  erect  an 
Indian  wigwam,  build  your  tire  in  it, 
and  take  jour  family  there  to  warm, 
say  witli  the  mercury  at  zero  ;  would 
not  most  of  the  fuel  and  the  comfort 
of  the  family  be  wasted  then  ?  And  is 
not  this  nearer  the  condition  of  a  col- 
ony of  bees  in  a  common  hive,  left  out- 
of-doors  in  an  average  Northern 
winter  ? 

Of  course,  the  wigwam  was  all  right 
for  the  Indian,  for  it  was  the  best  he 
could  do  ;  but  surely  one-half  of  the 
men  that  keep  bees,  already  have  cel- 
lars that  they  could  put  them  into,  at 
least  in  the  Northern  States,  where  it 
is  profitable  to  do  so  ;   and  it  seems  to 


§TRONO  TEMPTATIOIVIS. 


You  might  as  well  say  to  the  bee, 

As  she  'Iit;hts  on  the  lip  of  a  flower  : 
"Its  beauty  you're  welcome  to  see, 

But  the  lioney  must  stay  and  get  sour." 
Do  you  think  she  would  listen  to  you  long. 

With  the  treasure  just  under  her  eyes  ? 
No  ;  she'd  find  the  temptation  too  strong. 

And  make  a  bold  dash  for  the  prize. 

Or,  supposing  a  bird  on  a  tree, 

Where  cherries  were  rosy  and  sweet. 
And  you  told  it  to  let  them  all  be, 

For  you  thought  them  too  pretty  to  eat : 
Do  you  think  that  the  bird  would  obey. 

And  with  feasting  its  eyes  be  content  ? 
No.  "To  let  such  truit  spoil,"  it  would  say, 

"  Was  never  Dame  Nature's  intent." 

So  do  not  be  cruel  and  scold, 

And  ask  me  a  promise  to  make, 
That  I'll  never  partake  of  the  wealth. 

That's  forbidden  to  any  to  take  ; 
For  honey  was  made  for  man's  use — 

Though  the  bee  may  utter  "Nay,  nay  !"— 
Yet  'tis  taken  away  just  the  same. 

And  not  evena  "  Thank  you  "  we  say. 
—Selected. 


EVOLUTION. 


The  Ciroivtii    and   Atrophy   of 
Animal  Organs. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    .T.    F.    LATHAM. 


In  that  pearly  atom,  the  ovum  of  the 
queen-bee,  are  stored  the  concentrated 
eftorts  of  nature  for  limitless  epochs, 
which  now  develop  a  perfect  insect  in 
sixteen  days.  The  food  supplied  to 
the  larval  bee  during  the  various  stages 
of  its  growth,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
i)lance  to  tliat  which  is  supplied  by  the 
co-operating  agencies,  to  nature's 
spontaneous  oftspring  at  a  correspond- 
ing stage  of  develoimient.  The  man- 
ner of  receiving  that  food  by  glandu- 
lar absorption  is  very  nearly  the  same 
in  each.  At  a  certain  stage  the  molecu- 
lar diet  is  discontinued,  and  the  organs 
of     generation     are    bared    in    their 


growth,  illustrating  very  definftely  at 
what  point  in  the  development  of 
cosmic  life  the  same  act  was  consum- 
mated l)y  the  hidden  agencies  of  na- 
ture ;  thereljy  establishing  tlie  indi- 
viduality or  duality  of  the  sexes  as  seen 
at  the  present  time. 

From  this  stand-point,  which  em- 
braces, so  to  speak,  a  view  of  the 
sphere  of  the  reproductive  agencies  in 
the  economj'  of  nature,  the  evidence  is 
very  nearly  aljsolutely  conclusive,  with- 
in the  scope  of  our  present  sense,  tliat 
in  their  primitive  stages  of  develop- 
ment, organisms  pertainingto  animate 
life  were  (and  arc)  androgynous.  By 
discarding  conditional  conclusions, and 
assuming  this  to  be  a  fact,  the  evidence 
is  as  conclusive  that  the  entites  of  each 
distinct  species  would  comprise  but 
one  gender  nominally,  but  in  realitj' 
possess  the  germs  of  botli  in  a  stage  of 
development  compatible  with  the  grade 
of  progress  to  wliieh  thej'  had  arrived 
in  their  evolutionary  rounds. 

In  that  occult  description  of  the 
"  creation,"  delineated  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  we  are  taught  that 
the  waters  were  commanded  to  bring 
forth  the  moving  creature  having  life, 
and  fowl  that  may  fly  in  the  open 
flrmanient.  Next  we  are  taught  that 
the  earth  was  commanded  (admon- 
ished) to  bring  fortli  the  living  crea- 
ture after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping 
thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his 
kind  ;  all  in  the  singular  number  and 
masculine  gender. 

Again,  we  are  assured  that  the  beast 
of  the  earth  was  made  after  his  kind, 
and  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  and 
every  creeping  thing  upon  the  earth 
after  his  kind.  Lastly,  in  the  order  of 
progressive  "  creation,"  man  appeared 
in  the  image  of  his  Maker — man,  by 
possessing  faculties,  or  attributes,  su- 
perior to  the  collective  forces  of  the 
whole  animal  "creation"  that  pre- 
ceded his  advent. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  in 
review  of  the  first  chapter,  we  are 
taught  that  man  was  formed  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  the  breath  of  life  was 
breathed  into  his  nosti'ils,  and  man 
then  became  a  living  soul  —  an  intelli- 
gent being.  As  this  narrative  of  the 
"creation"  (purported  to  have  been 
drawn  from  Acadian  and  Turanian 
sources,  more  tlian  a  thousand  years 
prior  to  the  compilation  of  tlie  Book  of 
Genesis,  as  evinced  in  resurrected  As- 
sj'rian  literature),  is  ,but  an  epitome  of 
the  occultism  whieli  underlies  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  geological  re- 
search, it  requires  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  grasp  the  fact  that  in 
the  lirst  stages  of  evolution  pertaining 
to  the  present  order  of  things  on  this 
planet,  in  animate  organic  life,  that 
which  is  termed  sex,  was  represented 
in  specific  language   a^    a   personifica- 
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tion  of  the  ubiquitous  life  power  so 
subtly  expressed  in  Oriental  physics, 
as  tlie  only  one  living  element  of  the 
Universe — the  spiritual  an<l  material 
IDrinciple,  which, although  unconscious, 
and  in  an  inilefinite  sense  ••  non-ex- 
istent when  separate,"  develop  "  con- 
sciousness and  life  when  brought  to- 
gether." 

Could  we  go  back  to  the  dawn  of 
evolution,  when  cosmic  matter  re- 
ceived the  lirst  impulse  of  the  spiritual 
efflux,  and  inipcrceptiblj'  responded  in 
the  primoidal  ripples  of  life,  and  ac- 
company it  in  its  c3-clic  rounds  through 
the  countless  ages  of  changing  pro- 
gress until  it  culminated  a  compara- 
tively perfect  organism,  the  problem 
of  atropliy  in  useless  memljers  of  the 
body  would  be  readily  solved. 

As  the  matter  now  appears,  it  seems 
that  the  most  rational  solution  of  the 
phenomena  would  be  that.  Mother 
Earth,  stimulated  by  her  surrounding 
correlatives,  takes  the  lead  in  the 
changing  courses  of  destiny  relative  to 
her  offspring,  and  molds  them  to  the 
sway  of  the  ruling  impulses  accom- 
panying the  successive  periods  of 
growth  and  disintegration  consonant 
to  their  situation.  If  the  life  element 
will  only  admit  the  existence  of 
monads.  Nature  is  in  a  condition  to 
nurse  them  to  existence.  If  the  cosmic 
elements  warrant  their  existence, 
molecules  will  make  -their  appearance. 

Another  degree,  and  the  enlites  are 
prompted  to  life  at  the  starting  point 
of  organic  beings — beings  organically 
androgynous — thrown  from  their  def- 
ferentiatiug  centres  '  in  numberless 
divergencies, supported  in  their  impetus 
by  the  agencies  wliich  gave  them  birth; 
and  destined  to  survive  or  subside,  as 
the  cyclic  or  cataclysmic  changes  in- 
cident to  their  progress  directed.  If-, 
in  their  passage  along  the  ascending 
line,  the  revolutionary  changes  from 
water  to  lanil  rendered  them  amphib- 
ious, and  legs  and  feet  were  needed  to 
harmonize  their  existence  to  the 
change, the  same  agencies  that  prompt- 
ed the  dawn  of  being  was  ready  to  ad- 
minister to  their  needs.  While  in  the 
water,  scales  were  the  best  protection 
for  their  bodies,  fins  the  best  means  for 
locomotion,  and  gills  the  best  organs 
to  convey  oxygen  to  their  circulating 
fluids.  When  the  drift  of  circumstances 
decreed  the  air  to  be  their  theater  of 
life,  the  hidden  forces  wliich  evolved 
those  circumstances,  gave  them  wings 
as  means  of  transport  from  place  to 
place,  when  searching  for  sustenance 
or  habitation. 

If  in  a  cooling  atmosphere,  the  com- 
bustion necessary  for  their  existence 
required  pi-otection,  the  •'  Elemental 
Guardians  "  supplied  them  garments  of 
hair,  fur  or  featliers,  as  their  sphere  of 
life  required — and.  Nature    being   im- 


partial in  the  exercise  of  her  functions 
relative  to  her  multitudinous  designs, 
no  di.^crimination  was  made,  or  is 
made  in  her  dealings  with  any  one 
species  of  (animal)  life  in  its  journej' 
from  the  infinitely  sftiall  to  the  in- 
finitel}'  great — from  inorganic  matter 
to  organized  inti^lligence.  When,  by 
clianging  conditions,  members  once 
useful  to  the  body  become  useless,  dis- 
use would  render  Ihem  mummelicd  in- 
dices of  by-gone  functions  ;  thus  dis- 
playing in  the  atrophied  glands  of  the 
queen-bee,  that  parthenogenesis  was, 
at  one  period  in  the  existence  of  her 
species,  a  more  substantial  reality  than 
at  its  present  stage  of  development ; 
and  that  one  of  the  functions  of  our 
"babboon  ancestors"  is  indicated  in 
the  mammary  glands  of  their  progeny, 
leaving  an  opening  for  a  shadowy  con- 
clusion that,  witli  the  countenanced 
authority  of  ages,  as  to  the  merits  of  a 
sacred  trust,  a  discrepancy  exists  in 
the  primeval  distribution  of  the  gen- 
erative attributes. 
Cumberland,  Maine. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Relation  of  llie  Honey-Bees 
to  Horticulture. 


Read  at  the  Nebraska  Convention 

BY   REV.    K.    T.    ABBOTT. 


A  very  close  connection  exists  be- 
tween the  two  subjects,  and  the  rela- 
tion, one  to  the  other,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  all  its  bearings.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  flowers  are  useful  to  insects, 
but  the  question  arises,  are  the  insects 
of  any  use  to  the  flowers  ? 

First,  it  is  to  be  seen  what  benefit 
the  insect  is  to  horticulture,  and  then 
what  harm,  if  any,  the  insects  cause  to 
flowers. 

An  ordinary  flower  will  be  taken  for 
an  example.  Inside  of  the  corrolla  is 
a  set  of  organs  called  stamens,  and  on 
top  of  them  is  an  organ  called  anther, 
containing  a  powder  known  as  pollen, 
which  carries  the  male  element  of  the 
flower,  or  the  sperm-cell.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  flower  is  another  organ,  or 
organs,  called  a  pistil,  composed  of 
three  parts,  the  stigma,  style  and 
ovarv.  The  ovary  is  a  hollow  case  or 
pod, "which  contains  rudimentary  seeds, 
and  in  wliich  arc  found  at  the  proper 
time  the  embi-jo  sac  that  contains  the 
o-erm-cell.  To  produce  fruitage  the 
sperm-cell  must  be  brought  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  germ-cell. 
The  question  is,  how  are  these,  two 
elements  to  be  brought  together  ? 

When  all  of  the  organs  are  found  in 
one  flower,  or  in  the  case  of  the  one 
described,  the  process  is  very  simple. 
A  gentle  movemcut  of  the  wind  after 
the'antlior  has  ripened  will  shower  the 


potent  grains  of  pollen  down  upon  the 
receptive  stigma.  Soon  there  is  found 
what  is  known  as  the  pollen-tube, 
which,  growing  downward  through 
the  .style,  enters  the  cavity  of  the 
ovary,  and  guided  by  some  mysterious 
yet  unerring  power,  makes  its  way  to 
the  embryo  sac.  Movement,  growth 
and  .all  formation  commences,  and 
thus  is  formed  the  fruit  and  seed,  in 
which  lies  beautifully  folded  the  em- 
bryo plantlet  of  the  future  tree,  bush, 
vine,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

In  some  flowers  the  process  of  pol- 
lenation  is  more  complicated.  They 
are  so  constructed  that  the  pollen  can- 
not reach  the  stigma,  although  in  the 
same  flower.  In  some  instances  th(- 
pollen  dust  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  of 
no  use  to  the  pistil  of  the  same  flower, 
and  in  manj^  flowers  the  stamens  and 
pistils  are  not  fully  developed  at  the 
same  time.  In  these  and  in  other 
cases  some  outward  agency  must  be 
looked  to,  to  bring  the  two  elements 
together.  This  brings  up  another  im- 
portant part  of  the  subject.  Not  only 
pollenation  is  desired,  but  pollenation 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  cross-ferti- 
lization, preventing  what  is  known 
among  stockmen  as  "  in-breeding." 
Here  comes  in  the  work  of  the  bees. 
In  visiting  the  flowers  they  carry  pol- 
len from  flower  to  flower,  and  thus  do 
for  the  plant  what  it  cannot  do  for 
itself. 

It  has  been  shown  by  experiments 
that  self-fertilized  plants,  that  is,  ferti- 
lized by  their  own  pollen,  are  gen- 
erally "much  inferior  in  vigor  and 
strength  to  those  that  are  cross-ferti- 
lized. In  many  gardens  and  green- 
houses bees  are  kept  for  this  very 
purpose. 

In  this  connection,  lest  some  one 
may  ask  why  this  mixing  up  of  pollen 
of  various  plants  will  not  create  great 
confusion  by  the  production  of  hybrids, 
etc.,  it  ma}'  be  stated  that  Aristotle 
obsei-ved,  "over  2,000  years  ago,  that 
bees  visit  the  flowers  of  the  same 
species  as  long  as  they  can,  and  this 
has  been  confirmed  by  later  observa- 
tion. The  wind,  and  other  insects 
than  bees  are  \aluable  in  accomplisli- 
ing  cross-fertilization,  but  many  trees 
and  plants  have  to  depend  upon  the 
bee. 

The  question  now  comes  up,  do  bees 
ever  injure  fruit?  The  prevailing 
testimony  seems  to  be  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  bees  do  not  perforate 
flowers.  The  main  ground  of  com- 
plaint has  been  that  the  bees  injure 
the  fruit  itself,  especially  the  grape 
Prof.  McLain,  who  is  employed  by  the 
Government  to  make  experiments  in 
apiculture,  has  devoted  considerablf 
time  to  this  subject.  He  confined 
number  of  colonies  of  bees  in  a  house, 
and  endeavored  by  heat,  etc.,  to  bring 
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about  drouth,  and  tliey  were  brought 
to  the  stages  of  hunger,  thirst  and 
starvation,  the  test  lasting  forty  days. 
Thirteen  varieties  of  grapes  were 
placed  before  them,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity afforded  the  bees  to  appease 
their  hunger,  but  in  no  case  were  the 
bees  able  to  pierce  the  skin  of  a  sound 
grape,  or  otherwise  harm  it.  When 
the  skins  had  been  cracked  or  bursted, 
the  bees  lapped  and  sacked  the  juice 
out,  but  the  sound  fruit  was  untouched. 
My  own  experience  has  corroborated 
these  statements.  The  jaws  or  mandi- 
bles of  a  worker-bee  are  not  con- 
structed for  cutting  hard,  tough  sub- 
stances. 

Permit  me  to  make  one  remark  in 
conclusion  that  does  not  properly  re- 
late exactlj'  to  the  subject,  but  rightly 
grows  out  of  it,  I  think.  In  religious 
matters  I  am  inclined  to  be  very  lib- 
eral, and  give  the  utmost  liberty  to 
others  ;  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  no  man 
can  study  earefull)'  such  statements  as 
I  have  made  and  kindred  facts  without 
being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  "power  not  ourselves  "  be- 
hind nature,  "which  makes  for  right- 
eousness," whether  he  agree  with  me, 
and  call  that  power  God,  or  not.  To 
me  all  this  is  the  manifestation  of  an 
Infinite  Father,  and  I  would  it  might 
be  to  all  men. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


COMB  HONEY. 


Some  of  the  Practical  Points  in 
its  Production. 


fiend  at  the  Maine'Convention 

BY  L.    F.    ABBOTT. 


There  was  a  time — away  back  so  far 
that  we  ilo  not  care  much  about  it  now 
— that  hone}'  formed  the  great  sweet 
of  the  world,  and  it  held  its  place  in 
the  afiections  of  our  old-time  esteemed 
relatives  up  to  a  little  matter  of  time 
of  about  200  j-ears  ago — more  or  less, 
a  few  years  either  way  makes  no  dif- 
ference. 

The  production  of  cane  sugar  and 
syrup  by  the  production  of  the  slaves 
in  the  seventeenth  century  (our  re- 
mote relatives  had  not  begun  to  imbibe 
the  great  moral  lessons  taught  by  the 
bees),  had,  in  a  great  measure,  dis- 
placed honey  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
while  our  several-times  great  grand- 
fathers quite  readily  "  caught  on  "  to 
the  idea  of  manufacturing  sweets 
themselves  from  the  products  of  the 
fields  in  the  sugar-cane,  they  had  the 
most  ridiculously  absurd  notions  con- 
cerning the  wonderful  little  bee,  that 
has  not  changed  a  whit  in  its  instincts, 
habits  or  want  of  respect  for  its  friends. 
Hence,    while     the   bee  was  just    as 


wise  then  as  to-day,  and  laughed  out 
of  both  corners  of  its  mouth  at  the  old- 
time  obtuseness  of  our  relatives,  in 
missing  the  real  "business  end"  of 
the  bee — for  wliich,  as  now,  they  often 
gave  emphatic  f)ointers — for  this  rea- 
son slow  progress  was  made  in  im- 
provements in  bee-culture,  and  instead 
of  increasing  the  number  of  colonies, 
there  were  annuallj'  thousands  of  them 
destroyed  with  the  brimstone  match, 
in  order  to  secure  their  honey.  So,  on 
account  of  this  wholesale  destruction 
of  bees,  and  the  lack  of  a  proper 
knowledge  of  their  instincts  and  their 
successful  management,  honey  fell  into 
comparative  disuse  for  many  years  ; 
and  this  state  of  things  continued,  with 
only  slight  improvement  up  to  within 
a  quarter  of  a  centurj'  ago.  Since  that 
period  the  most  wonderful  strides 
have  been  made,  both  in  the  science 
of  bee-keeping  and  the  appliances  used 
in  the  successful  management  of   bees. 

These  wonderful  improvements,  and 
the  close  study  and  painstaking  experi- 
ments that  Yankee  bee-keepers  have 
adopted,  have  been  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  honey-produc- 
tion immensely,  and  if  this  production 
continues  to  increase  as  rapidly  during 
the  next  ten  years,  as  it  has  in  the  last 
decade,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect 
that  honey  will  take  its  place  among 
the  leading  products  of  this  country  ? 

!!$ti-enji;lli  of  Colonies. 

A  fundamental  principle  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  production  of  honey  in 
either  form — comb  or  extracted — is 
strength  of  colonies  ;  and  I  would,  if 
possible,  make  provision  for  the  con- 
tingency of  weak  colonies  in  the 
spring,  by  having  all  colonies  go  into 
winter  quarters  strong  in  numbers. 
There  are  extremes  to  be  avoided  in 
both  ways — too  large  colonies  and  too 
weak  ones. 

I  mean  by  that,  that  the  abnormally 
large  colonies  we  often  find  in  the 
apiary,  where  a  part  or  all  have  been 
run  for  extracted  honey,  are  not  the 
best  to  winter,  unless  special  provision 
is  made  in  order  to  get  them  through, 
and  then,  mj*  experience  has  been  that 
it  is  better  to  divide  such  colonies  im- 
mediately after  tlie  summer  harvest  is 
over,  giving  a  laying  queen  to  the 
queenless  portion,  and  build  up  two 
colonies  for  winter  In  lieu  of  one. 
There  is  a  strong  liability  that  the 
large  mass  of  bees  in  such  a  colony, 
left  undivided,  will  die  before  spring, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  me- 
dium ones,  if  properly  taken  care  ot, 
are  pretty  sure  to  survive  the  winter 
months. 

These  medium  populous  colonies  in 
the  fall — which  may  be  called  strong 
ones — as  a  rule,  are  the  ones  which 
will  come   through   the   winter,  when 


wintered  in  a  good  cellar,  nearly  as 
strong  as  when  they  are  put  into  win- 
ter quarters  in  November.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  early  breeding  commences,  and 
their  number  are  kept  up  by  the  pro- 
duction of  young  bees. 

Now  I  know  there  is  a  point  for  dis- 
cussion here  ;  some  of  our  best  apia- 
rists believing  that  it  is  injurious  to  the 
future  prospects  of  the  colon}'  to  have 
the  queen  commence  laying  before 
March  or  April ;  but  it  is  needless  to 
remark  that  it  is  the  strong  colonies 
which  store  the  surplus  honey  in  June 
and  July,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
white  clover  harvest.  Then  the  ques- 
tion arises,  how  shall  we  attain  to  this 
maximum  strength  of  colonies,  unless 
we  can  start  with  strong  colonies  when 
put  upon  the  summer  stands  from  the 
cellar  ? 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  a  weak  col- 
ony put  into  winter  quarters  in  No- 
vember or  December,  will  be  weaker 
in  April  or  May.  A  little  patch  of 
brood  will  probably  be  found  in, such, 
the  last  of  March.  Such  colonies  can- 
not be  expected  to  begin  work  in  sur- 
plus cases,  at  least  until  seven  frames 
of  the  Langstroth  size  are  pretty  well 
crowded  with  bees.  Ordinarily  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  till  the  sum- 
mer honey  harvest  is  well  advanced, 
unless  such  colonies  are  helped  by 
stronger  ones ;  and  this  is  hardly  a 
paying  method. 

All  of  our  considerable  apiaries  con- 
tain more  or  less  colonies  of  bees 
which  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  honey-proxluction  that  others  do.  I 
know  there  are  causes,  other  than  the 
one  I  have  set  forth,  to  which  the  dif- 
ficulty may  be  attributed  in  part. 
These  are — some  of  them — want  of 
prolificness  in  queens,  di.sease  in  win- 
ter depopulating  the  colony,  loss  occa- 
sioned by  age  of  bees,  etc. 

Then,  if  my  premises  are  sound,  the 
first  point  to  be  considered  in  the  pro- 
duction of  comb  honey  is  the  oft-re- 
peated«jnjunction,  to  have  strong  colo- 
nies in  the  spring,  and  to  accomplish 
this,  we  must  adopt  a  plan  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  honey  harvest,  to  in- 
sure strong  colonies  of  young  bees  to 
place  in  winter  quarters. 

Puttiner  Kees  Out  of  Cellars. 

Spring  now  comes  with  its  vicissi- 
tudes. The  fact  is  generally  admitted 
(disbelievers  can  learn  by  experience) 
that  bees  wintered  in-doors  are  more 
subject  to  loss  by  spring  dwindling 
than  those  wintered  out-of-doors.  To 
obviate  this  as  far  as  possible,  it  is  best 
to  keep  the  bees  in  the  cellar  till  May 
1,  if  they  can  be  kept  quiet.  There 
are  exceptions  to  such  a  rule,  for  some- 
times our  seasons  give  us  warm 
weather,  and   that  continuously  from 
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April  15.  The  past  two  seasons,  early 
May  brought  cold  weather,  which  the 
bees  coulil  have  passed  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  the  cellar,  rather  than 
"noseing"  around  the  willows  with 
"overcoats  and  mittens  on." 

Stliniilative  Feeding. 

The  question  of  stimulative  feeding 
in  the  spring  is  one  of  importance. 
There  is  no  ijuestion  but  such  feeding 
has  an  effect  upon  the  colony  in 
quickening  their  energies  and  giving 
them  the  impulse  of  breeding.  This 
impulse  is  not  confined  to  the  queen 
alone,  as  some  people  seem  to  l)elieve, 
but  the  energizing  influence  pervades 
the  whole  colony. 

The  question  of  feeding  in  the  carlj- 
spring  to  induce  breeding  is  one  which 
needs  to  be  carefully  consiilered,  be- 
cause it  is  easy  to  do  more  harm  than 
good  by  adopting  tlie  practice.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  better  to  feed  in  September 
for  spring  strength  than  in  the  follow- 
ing Maj',  unless  it  be  the  very  last  of 
the  month,  as  the  seasons  latterlj'  have 
come  to  us. 

Heepins:  tlie  Bees  Warm. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  is  always 
in  oi'der  in  early  spring,  and  that  is, 
to  take  every  precaution  possible  to  re- 
tain the  internal  heat  of  the  hive,  and 
prevent  ingress  of  cold  from  without. 
The  bees  have  this  provident  care  in- 
herent in  their  nature,  as  is  shown  by 
their  care  in  sealing  up  all  cracks  and 
crevices  in  every  part  of  the  hive  be- 
fore the  advent  of  cold  weather. 

The  moving  of  hives  in  the  spring, 
and  manipulating  them  from  the  top, 
as  each  hive  should  be  when  placed 
upon  the  summer  stands,  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  clean  out  all  dead  bees 
and  remove  moldy  combs,  and  to  con- 
tr'ict  the  brood  next  to  proper  size  for 
the  colony  ;  these  manipulations  nec- 
essarilj'  sunder  the  carefullj'  glued 
joints  and  crevices,  leaving  numerous 
wajs  for  the  cold  to  creep  in,  and 
warmth  to  escape  from  the  hive. 

This  may  be  quite  effectually  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  cushions,  dry 
chaff  and  leaves — the  latter  is  alwaj-s 
preferable  to  chaff.  Extra  pains  to 
tuck  the  cushions  and  quilts  down,  and 
not  be  sparing  of  the  amount  put  on 
through  May,  will   pay  for  the  trouble. 

For  the  reasons  just  stated,  I  would 
as  far  as  possible  winter  bees  in  chaff 
hives,  or  change  the  colonies  to  such 
as  soon  as  practicable  in  Maj-.  The 
chafl"  hive  as  now  made  is  superior  to 
the  single-walled  hive.  To  Mr.  E.  P. 
Chunrhill,  of  Hallowell,  I  believe,  be- 
longs the  credit  of  making  improve- 
ments in  the  chaff  hive,  which  places 
it  ahead  of  an}'  single-walled  hive  1 
have  used  for  the  production  of  comb 
honej".  • 

Lewiston,  Maine. 


HONEY-LABELS. 


Tlic  Oruiiiilatioii   of   Extracted 
Honey— Report  for  lg§§. 

Written  for  the  ^linerlain  BceJini/rnal 

BV    CllAS.    K.    BIXI^EK. 


I  have  before  me  some  labels  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription  :  "This 
honey  will  candy  as  soon  as  cold 
weather  begins,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
best  proof  of  its  purity." 

Candying  may  be  a  proof  in  some 
localities,  but  is  certainly  not  in  this. 
I  have  at  present  honey  in  glass  and 
earthen  jars,  lK)th  filled  at  or  nearly 
the  same  time,  of  the  same  kind  of 
honey,  and  having  the  same  kind  of 
covering.  Both  jars  were  kept  in  the 
same  room,  and  subject  to  the  same 
temperature.  Tlie  honey  in  the 
earthen  jar  was  candied  long  ago,  but 
in  the  glass  jar  it  is  liquid  still.  Now 
if  the  glass  jar  had  been  labeled  as 
above,  and  been  sold,  what  would  the 
purchaser  have  thought  ?  He  would 
have  had  some  reasons  for  thinking 
that  it  was  adulterated.  It  might  leave 
a  wrong  impression. 

In  the  winter  of  1886  heart's-ease 
honey  did  not  candy  until  very  nearly 
spring.  I  believe  that  the  labels  should 
read  so  as  to  leave  a  possibility  for  the 
honey  not  to  candy,  something  like 
the  following:  "This  honey  may 
candy,"  etc. 

Xlie  Season  of  1888. 

In  November  of  1887  I  put  into  a 
cave  35  colonies  of  bees.  All  wintered 
excepting  two,  which  starved.  But 
very  few  had  lioney  enough  to  last 
until  the  time  of  white  clover  bloom. 
April  was  dry,  cold  and  wind\%  and 
everytliing  was  very  late.  Box-elder 
blossomed  the  last  of  the  month,  and 
bees  did  verj'  well  on  it  for  a  few  days. 

May  was  cold  and  wet,  and  bees  did 
nothing  during  fruit  bloom.  They  had 
but  little  brood  for  the  time  of  the 
year.  White  clover  began  to  bloom 
the  last  of  May,  but  yielded  little  or  no 
nectar.  Feeding  was  the  order  of  the 
day  during  the  lirst  of  June,  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  white  clover 
yielded  enough  honey  to  start  swarm- 
ing. I  had  I)  swarms  in  an  apiary  of 
38  colonies,  mostly  Italians.  Black 
bees  in  this  vicinity  swarmed  from  one 
to  four  times  each. 

Basswood  failed,  and  during  the  last 
of  July  some  colonies  absconded.  A 
good  deal  of  feeding  was  done.  The 
fall  rains  began  early,  and  continued 
through  August,  which  produced  an 
enormous  growth  of  flowers.  Bee- 
keepers were  liopeful,  but  just  as  the 
principal  plants  began  to  bloom,  a  hail- 
storm cut  down  everything  in  the 
flower  line  in  this    immediate  vicinity. 


The  sugar-barrel  was  the  only  apparent 
outlet.  The  hail  was  on  Aug.  10  ;  on 
Aug.  17  bees  were  gathering  enough 
lioney  to  live  on,  and  in  a  few  days 
they  began  storing  in  the  surplus  re- 
ceptacles. 

On  Sept.  VI  the  flow  ended.  From 
3(j  colonics  I  got  about  800  pounds  of 
heart's-ease  honey — about  half  comb 
honey,  in  one-pound  sections.  The 
brood-chambers  were  solidly  lilled,  and 
bees  have  more  honey  this  winter  than 
any  winter  since  1885.  The  last  was 
the  third  poor  season  in  this  locality  ; 
but  white  elov('r  is  in  good  condition, 
and  we  are  hoping  for  a  good  flow  of 
honey  in  1889. 

Honey  sold  here  for  18  to  20  cents 
per  pound  for  comb,  and  10  cents  for 
extracted. 

On  Dec.  4  I  put  the  bees  into  a  cave. 
Tlie  winter  has  been  very  pleasant  so 
far,  the  temperature  in  the  cave  being 
at  or  near  42-,  Fahr.  The  bees  seem 
to  be  wintering  finely,  and  ver^'  few 
dead  bees  are  to  be  seen. 

Hoyt,  Iowa,  Feb.  4,  1889. 


CONVENTION  DIRECTORY. 


1888.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Mar.  13, 14.— Cedar  Valley,  at  Waterloo,  Inwa. 

J.  .1.  Owens,  Sec,  Waterloo,  Iowa- 

Mar.  ;10.— Agency,  at  Agency.  Mo. 

T.  S.  Sniith.  Sec.  Agency,  Mo^ 

Apr.  23.— DesMoines  County  ,  at  Burlington,  Iowa> 
.lohn  Nau.  Sec.  MiiiJletown,  Iowa, 

May  I.  2.— Texas  State,  at  Greenville,  Tex. 

G.  A.  Wilson,  Sec  McKinney,  Tex- 

May  4.— Susquehanna  County,  at  Montrose.  Pa. 

U.  M.  Seeley,  Sec.  Harford,  Pa. 

May  21.— Northern  Illinois,  at  Pecalonica,  III. 

D.  A.  Kuller,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley.  Ills. 

tW~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Becre- 
carles  are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetlnea.— BD. 


stiSM^K^^^ 


Bees  and   Toads E.   E.    Smith, 

Watertowu,  Wis.,  on  Feb.  2ti,  writes  : 

On  page  102  Mr.  E.  Strong  writes 
about  to.ads  eating  bees.  As  I  under- 
stand him,  he  says  that  toads  will  not 
eat  bees.  The  toad  that  he  was  watch- 
ing was  either  a  cunning  one,  or  a  dif- 
ferent species  of  toads  from  what  we 
have  here.  1  had  one  hive  last  sum- 
mer that  had  a  poor  cover,  and  as  I  did 
not  like  tlie  hive,  I  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  make  one,  so  I  put  it  under 
a  shed.  The  floor  of  the  shed  was 
about  8  inches  from  the  ground.  I 
leaned  a  board  from  the  ground  to  the 
floor  of  the  shed,  so  that  if  any  bee 
happened  to  fall  on  its  way  home,  it 
could  come  up  on  the  board.  One 
night  in  the  summer  I  heard  a  toad 
coming  through   the  grass,  as  much  as 
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a  rod  away.  I  step  back  to  to  see 
what  it  would  do.  It  came  on  and  up 
the  board  to  the  front  of  the  hive,  and 
there  it  stopped.  The  bees  were  run- 
ning around  in  front  of  the  hive,  and 
■one  bee  came  in  the  direction  of  the 
toad,  when  the  toad  made  a  spring, 
and  the  bee  was  gone.  The  bee  was 
as  much  as  10  inches  away  wlien  tlie 
toad  sprang.  I  saw  it  take  as  manj-  as 
a  dozen  bees,  and  each  time  the  toad 
took  a  bee,  it  stepped  back  to  its  place 
and  waited  for  another.  I  saw  the  toad 
do  it  again  the  next  niglit,  when  I 
shoved  it  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  and  let  the  bees  punish  it ;  then 
I  took  it  to  the  garden,  where  it  be- 
longed. I  like  to  have  toads  in  the 
garden,  as  they  are  very  great  bug 
•catchers. 


Good  Season  Expected — Chris- 
tian Weckesser,  Marshallville,  O.,  on 
March  1,  1889,  writes  : 

Bees  seem  to  be  wintering  nicely. 
Much  of  the  winter  here  was  pleasant, 
but  bees  have  not  had  much  of  a  flight 
since  November.  Of  late  the  weather 
has  been  rather  sevei'e,  but  it  is  mod- 
•erating,  and  we  hope  to  soon  hear  their 
merry  hum  again,  and  hope  also  to 
have  a  better  honey  season  than  we 
have  had  for  several  years.  I  think 
that  the  indications  are  such,  and  it  is 
well,  at  this  season  of  the  j-ear,  to 
3«ake  preparations  for  it.  Many  farm- 
■ers  have  neglected  their  bees  because 
they  have  not  been  profitable,  thus 
leaving  the  field  almost  entirely  to 
those  who  will  be  wise  enough  to  have 
their  "  dishes  right  side  up  "  when  the 
flow  comes. 


Honey  Collo. — B.  F.  Barb,  Joetta, 
Ills.,  writes  thus  on  Feb.  27,  1889  : 

Nearly  half  the  people  in  this  locality 
dare  not  eat  honej'  on  account  of  its 
giving  them  the  colic.  What  is  the 
cause  and  cure  for  it  ?  Who  will  an- 
swer ? 

As  Mr.  Barb  is  located  in  the  same 
county  as  Chas.  Dadaut  &  Son,  we  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  them  for  answer. 
They  say  : 

We  do  not  know  what  to  answer.' 
Although  this  is  at  the  other  edge  of 
the  county,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
blossoms  (lifter  any.  We  have  known 
of  many  people  that,  honey  made  sick, 
and  we  find  that  all  such  people  will 
«asily  become  accustomed  to  eating 
and  digesting  it  by  using  it  regularly, 
in  very  small  cpiantities  at  first. 
Usually,  after  the  third  meal,  the 
stomach  is  used  to  it.  We  find,  also, 
that  granulated  extracted  honey  digests 


best,  and  that  fresh    honej-   is   the    re- 
verse. 

Sickness  from  eating  honey  often 
conies  from  iiicautiousness,  eating  too 
much  of  it,  or  eating  it  while  the 
stomach  is  working  on  food  not  en- 
tirely digested,  but  in  course  of  diges- 
tion. Honey  excites  the  secreting 
glands  of  the  alimentary  ducts  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  a  good  remedy  for 
constipation,  and  when  it  is  ingested 
between  meals,  the  course  of  digestion 
is  sometimes  deranged  by  the  influx  of 
too  much  gastric  juice,  and  pains, 
colics,  etc.,  are  the  result.  Honey  be- 
ing a  laxative,  it  is  best  not  to  eat  it  in 
too  large  quantities  when  not  accus- 
tomed to  it.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
unhealthy  honey  produced  in  this 
vicinity. — Ch-^vs.  Dadant  &  Son. 


White  Clover — Mrs.  L.  C.  Axtell, 
Roseville,  Ills.,  on  Feb.  23,  1889,  says  : 

On  examining  the  white  clover,  Mr. 
Axtell  found  it  injured  some  by  the 
dry  weather  of  last  season,  but  he 
thinks  if  we  get  suitable  rains,  we  may 
yet  have  a  fair  crop  of  houej'. 


Removing  Bee§   from   Cellars. 

— T.  Walker,    Ashton,  Ills.,  on   March 
1,  1889,  writes  : 

I  would  like  to  learn  whether  I  must 
place  my  bees  in  the  same  spot  when  I 
take  them  from  the  cellar,  that  they 
were  in  when  I  put  them  into  the  cel- 
lar ;  or  can  I  place  them  in  a  different 
part  of  the  lawn,  without  danger  of 
losing  any  of  them  ? 

[If  put  out  of  the  cellar  upon  the  old 
stands  it  may  save  some  old  bees — to 
the  young  ones  it  will  make  no  dift'er- 
ence  ;  therefore  it  would  be  preferable, 
if  convenient,  to  return  the  hives  to 
the  summer  stands  the}'  occupied  when 
taken  into  the  cellar — though  it  may 
make  but  little  difierence. — Ed.] 


Uncapping  Honey,  etc. — Henry 
Durham,  Sylvania,    Ind.,  on   Feb.    19, 

1889,  s.ays  : 

Bees  are  wintering  finely  in  this 
locality.  I  have  16  colonies  mostly  in 
chaft'  hives.  Last  night  was  the  coldest 
of  the  season — 7-  below  zero.  When 
I  was  young,  I  blaeksmithed  for  a 
living.  I  heard  of  a  young  black- 
smith who  made  a  pair  of  tongs  ;  when 
he  riveted  them,  he  could  not  work 
them,  so  he  laid  them  down  and  went 
to  an  old  smith  and  said  that  he  knew 
a  smith  once  who  made  a  pair  of  tongs 
and  could  not  work  them.  The  old 
smith    said    that     he    ought    to   have 


heated  the  tongs  and  worked  them. 
So  the  young  man  returned  and 
finished  them.  I  know  a  man  that 
procured  an  extractor,  and  had  no 
regular  uncapping-knife  ;  so  he  got  a 
thin  case-knife,  bent  it  to  suit,  sharp- 
ened it  nicely,  tried  to  uncap  a  frame 
of  honey,  but  the  comb  stuck  to  the 
knife  like  a  piece  of  iron  to  the  hand 
on  a  cold  morning.  Ought  he  to  have 
warmed  the  knife  ?  Let  us  hear 
about  it. 


Bees  Flying  Nicely. — Mr.  C.  W. 

McKown,    Gilson,    Ills.,   on   March   5, 
1889,  says  : 

I  put  into  winter  quarters  last  fall, 
99  colonies  of  bees  in  chaft'  hives  ;  all 
are  alive  to-day,  and  apparently  in  tine 
condition,  flying  nicely,  and  seeming 
to  enjoy  themselves.  As  to  the  pros- 
pect of  the  coming  season,  I  am  no 
prophet. 


Cooling  tlic  Cellar  ivitli  lee. — 

Wm.  Pearson,  Oswalt,    Iowa,  on   Feb. 
21,  1889,  writes : 

M}-  bees  are  wintering  nicely  in  the 
cellar.  I  put  them  in  on  Nov.  15,  with 
the  hives  four  tiers  high.  The  weather 
at  times  here  has  been  very  warm,  and 
the  temperature  went  up  to  52-  in  the 
cellar.  At  present  we  are  liaviug  a 
cold  spell.  I  will  try  to  keep  the  bees 
quiet  by  putting  ice  in  the  cellar, which 
is  not  large,  and  I  have  108  colonies 
packed  in  it. 


<tueenle§s  Colonies,  etc. — John 
Kerr,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  on  March  2, 
1889,  says  : 

I  commenced  the  season  of  1888 
with  4  colonies  of  bees,  being  the  sec- 
ond winter  that  I  have  had  nij'  bees 
out  of  the  cellar.  Two  were  rather 
weak.  The  season  was  verj-  poor  for 
surplus  honey  last  year,  and  I  obtained 
about  100  pounds  of  comb  honey,  had 
10  natural  swarms,  and  put  2  back.  I 
have  12  in  the  cellar,  which  are  doing 
well,  to  all  appearance.  Is  it  best  to 
examine  every  colony  in  the  spring  to 
see  whether  they  are  queenless  ?  If 
they  are,  what  is  the  best  course  to 
pursue  ? 

[Yes  ;  it  is  desirable  to  examine  all 
colonies  in  the  spring,  clean  out  the 
hives,  and  if  any  are  queenless,  unite 
them  with  a  weak  colony  having  a 
good  queen. — Ed.] 


Please  to   get    your    I\ei([fl«l»or, 

who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  American 
Bee  Jouunax.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 
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BUSINESS  MANAQEB. 


ittshxjess  Moiitts. 


II  Yoii  Ure  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Oive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  Blillcr's  Book,  "  A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Amekican  Bee  Jouk- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  81.50. 

If  yoii  IjOsc  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

!%e«-  Suljscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  tor  81.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes — to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4Kx4K  and  5J^x5>^. 
Price,  $1.00  per  100,  or  $8.50  per  1,000. 

Presen-e  Your  Papers  for  future 

reference.  If  you  have  no  BIi>'I>ER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal, 

Please  -write  American  Bee  Jmi/mal 
on  the  envelope  when  writmg  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  320 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  8  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  »  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  2.5  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

Apiary  Register.— All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiarj', 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonlCB  (120  pages).. $1  00 

"    100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

"    200  colonies  (420  pages)  150 


Red  I^al»els  IVn-  Pails.— We  have 

tliree  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  $1  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  tlie  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50  $2.00  $2.25 

500Labels 2.00  3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00  4.00       5.00 

«S-  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

AK'alt'a  Clover.— For  cultivation  of 
this  honey-plant,  see  page  245,  of  1888.— 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb.,  23c. ;  per  peck,  $3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  85.50  ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  $10.00. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Al-\vays  Mention  your  Post-Office, 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 

Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  35  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 

Pure  Plienol  lor  Poul  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  35  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

Yucca  Bruslies,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 

IVewill  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  $3.00.  Jt  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  theur  meaning. 

Simmins''  I^oii-SwarminK  Sys- 
tem, and  the  Amkhican  Bee  Journal 
for  one  year,  for  $1.35.  The  subscription 
to  the  Bee  Journal  may  begin  anew  at 
any  time. 

We  Saipply  Chapman  Honey-Plant 
Si''KI>  at  the  following  prices :  One 
ounce,  40  cents  ;  4  ounces,  $1 ;  X  pound, 
$1.75  ;  1  pound,  $X  One  pound  of  seed  is 
sufficient  for  half  an  acre,  if  properly 
thinned  out  and  re-set. 

Send  Us  tlie  >iiines  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  Ameuica.n  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 


CI.IJBBIIWO  I^NX. 

M'e  dub  the  American  Bee  Jmi/mal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  foUowgig  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  I..AST 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  0/  both,    duty 
The  American  Boe  Journal 1  00 . . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  7& 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 1.50....  140 

Bee-Keoptrs'  Review 1  50 1 40 

The  Apicultiirist 1  75 1  65 

Bee-Kecpcrs'  Advance 1  50 ;il  40 

Canadian  Beo  Journal 200...  180 

Canadian  Honey  Producer.  .1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 —  5  00 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00. ...  2  75 
Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25. . . .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman),.. 2  00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal. .1  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth). .  .3  00. . . .  2  00 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. . . .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00....  2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50 130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success, "..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00 1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  ot  National  Society..!  50....  125 

I)o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Hastings'  Perlec^ion  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  3  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  $3.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

International   Bee-Convention. 

—The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus. 
Ohio,  Bee-Couvention  can  be  obtained  at 
thi?  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  35  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Clover  Seeds.— We  are  selling  >4Jsifce 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices :  $8.00 
per  bushel;  $3.35  per  peck ;  '35  cents  per  lb. 
White  Clover  Seed :  810.00  per  bushel;  $3.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  MeUlot  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  $6.00  per  bushel  ;  $1.75  per 
peck:  30  cents  iier  lb.— by  express  or  freight. 

A  Modern  Bee-Parm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Ro^ 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  200  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  81.00.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

Xl«e  Itate  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 
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Honey  and  Becsvrax  Market. 

BAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONBV'.-White  comb,  in®nHo.;  darii,  6>i®8o. 
■White  eitfacted.eV^c;  light  amber,  5Ji«fao.;  dart 
amber.4L$@5hc. 

Ja^n^S^"*^--' a  rSMITH  &  CO..  423  Frout  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONBY.— We  quote  :  Best  white  clover  l-pounda, 
18@20c.;  best  2-lbs..  liifflisc.    Market  is  very  strong 
and  stock  of  wliitf  comb  honey  is  very  licht. 
Mar.  9.      BLAKK  &  RlPLKy,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DKTROIT. 
HONBY.— Best  white  1-lbs.,  16®17o.    Sales  slow. 
Extracted,  9@ioo. 
^BBB8WAX.-22®23c.^^^^  Bell  Branch,  Mloh. 

CHICAGO. 
HONBY.— We  quote  :  White  clover  l-lbs..  16®!'?^ 
2-Ib8  14®;5c.  Good  dark  1-lbs..  13®i4c.;  2-lbB.,  12® 
13C.  Buckwheat  1-lbs..  is@l4c.;  2-lbB.,  ll®llhc.- 
Bxtracted.  eioSSWc.  depending  upon  qualltv  and 
style  of  package.  Market  dull  and  stock  sells  slowly. 

Ja"*'f4^^'^"~^8?T.  FISH  &  CO.,  189  8.  Water  St, 

ST.  L0DI8. 
HONEY.— Choice  white  clover  comb,  I3@I5c.;  fair 
n®12c.;  dark.  8@I0c.    Extracted,  dark,  in  barrels, 
.5®5i!.o. ;  choice,  5)^<g6o. ;  In  cane,  6®7>^c.    Market  is 
Kiuiet  but  steady. 

BEESWAX.— 20c.  for  prime. 
Jan.  17.  D.  G.  TOTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONBY.-Best  l-lbs.,  17®18c.  Extracted,  7®flc. 
for  best  quality,  according  to  body,  flavor  and  style 
of  package.  Trade  is  limited  to  local  consumption, 
off  grades  of  comb  honey  are  slow  at  lower  flgures 
than  given  above.    But  few  w'l' .""y^ark  comb. 

BK K8W Ai,-22o.  K.  A.  »*UKN!B'J."1 , 

Jan.  17.  161  South  Water  8t. 

MILWAUKBE. 

HONBY.— We  quote  :  Fancy  white  1-lba..  17®I8c^ 
2-lbB..  15®16c.  Good  dark  l-lbs.,  15®16c,:  2-lb8.,  14® 
13C  •  fair  l-lbs.,  12®14C.  Extracted,  white.  In  kegs 
and  i.;-barrel8,  8!4®»c. ;  amber  in  same,  -}^®Sc.-.  in 
pailsand  tin,  white,  9i«®Kic.;in  barrels  and  Vbar- 
rels  dark.  5W®6c.  Market  dull.  The  very  best  sells 
slowly,  and  inferior  qualities  are  neg  ected  very 
much.  Damaged,  broken  and  leaky  comb  honey  not 
wanted. 

BBB8WAX.— 22®23c.  ™  „,  .      a. 

Jan  lO?  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  8t. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONBY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5®8c.  per  !b. 
Best  white  comb  honey,  12@16c.  Demand  is  only 
moderate.    No  overstocking  of  the  market. 

BBK8W  AX.— Demand  is  good— 20®220.  per  lb.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Feb.  21.  C.  F.  MUTH  4  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.-White  I-lbs.,  16C.;  fall,  14c.:  California 
1-lbB.  16c.;  white  2-lbs.,  14c.;  extra  2-lbs..  13c.    Ex- 
tracted, white  California,  8c.i  amber,  7c.     Market 
dull. 
Jan.  22.  Ci.BMON87ciiOON  &  CO.,  cor  4th  &Walnut 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Choice  1-pounds.  15@16c.!  dark  l-lbs. 
1->C  •  2-lb8.,  14c.;  dark,  lie.  White  extracted  in  60- 
Ib  cans,  8c.;  amber.  7c.;  in  barrels  and  kegs,  5@8c. 
Demand  good,  prices  sternly,  and  stock  large. 

BEESWAX.- None  in  market. 
Jan.  4.  HAMBLIN  &  BKAR88,  514  Walnut  St. 

DENVER. 
HONEY.-White,  in  1-lb.  sections,  15®i6c.    Ex- 
tracted, 9®  lOc. 

RKKSWAX  20C 

Jan.  1.  J.'m.  CLARK  &  CO.,  1409  Fifteenth  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— We  quote  ;  Fancy  white  l-lbs.,  14®15c.; 
2-lbs.,  12c  Fair  white  1-lbs.,  14®I5C.;  2-lb8.,  10  to  lie. 
Buckwheat  1-lbs.,  ln®nc.;  2-lb8.,  8®l0c.  Extrac- 
ted white.  7!-<:®KC.;  dark  buckwheat.  6®Ri^c.  which 
is  in  good  demand.  Market  dull,  except  for  extrac- 
ted bucuwheat;  for  all  other  kinds  it  is  quiet,  owing 
to  unseasonable  weather,  we  believe. 

HILDRETH  BROS.  &  8EGBLKEN, 
Jan.  10.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  8t. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Extracted,  white,  6H  cents; 

amber,  c.c.    Comb,  white  l-l  bs.,  13®14c.;  2-lbs.,  13c.: 

amber,  lo@nc.    Demand  is  of  a  jobbing  nature,  and 

arrivals  are  small. 

BKBSW.AX.— U)®20c.  .  „ ^„„„ 

SCHACHT,  LBMCKB  &  STEINER, 
Jan.  8.  16  *  It*  Drumm  ht. 


giducvtisemettts. 


ZTiiZiZi^lT  BSBS. 

A    FUI.I.  C01.0NV  with  Tested   Queen,  in 
c\.  Lan^etroth  hive,  only  $.5.00.    Address, 
llAlt  AKTHUB  MEYEB,  Pekin,  Ills. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


The  Revised  Liingstrotli,  and  D.idant's 

Foundation.    See  adverlisemett  in  another  column. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange, 

ITAIilAN  BEES  and  QUEENS.  Address 
to  OTTO  KLEINOW, 

llAlt        150  Military  Ave.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


II  llllll  ■•  wiintcil  everywhere,  lor  the  IKlME 
H  1 1  III  ■■  JOURNAL  —  a  grand  f.imily  p:ipc'r. 
1 1 1 1  III  IJ  Biq  Cruli  Premiums.  Sample  Fkeb. 
**V*IJl»*  THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923&925  West  Madisnn-Street,   -   CHICAGD.  ILLS. 


FOR    Sj^HjE. 

-f  f\£\  C01.0NIES  Italian  and  Hybrid 

X\JtJ  BEES,  in  LaDgstroth  hives— Italian, 
$3.00  ;  Hybrid.  $2.50  per  Colony. 
Address,         J.  AV.  IIOWEI.I., 

llA2t  KENTON,  TENN. 

Kention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 


DEALERS  IN 


Bee-Reepers'  Supplies, 


INCLUDING 

Honey  and  Wax  Bjttractors, 
Comb  Foundation— all  styles, 
Bee  Hives— nailed  and  flat, 
Sections,  Crates  and  Frames, 
Kegs  and  Pails  for  Honey, 
Seeds  for  Honey  Plants, 
Smokers,  Veils,  etc. 

II.I.USTKATED  CATAIiOGUE 

free  upon  application. 

*-3S4 

923  &  025  TVest  Madison  St., 

CHICAGO,  II.I.S, 


Voice  of  Masonryi  Family  Magazine. 
Three  yeiu>'a  Paper  and  twenty-ti\e  i  Mai'a- 
zine.  Now  unexcelled.  Contains  line  Portraits 
and  Illustnitinns,  and  a  great  variety  of  anirli--, 
stories  and  p'lcms  for  FreemaeonB  and  their  I'mn 
ilies;  also  tast'TU  stnr,  Masonic  OlenliingH  and 
Kditoriul  ItopartiiiPnt*  Prire  mi  year,  $H.1III. 
JOHN  W.  HHdW'N,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
l&i  &  1S4  s.  Cliirk  Str.M.r,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Queen  Shipping-Cages. 


Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 


Dibbern's  Malleable  Hook 


One-half  of  the  resular  size. 

FOR  fastening  loose  Bottoms  to  Hlv^*i 
and  many  other  useful  purposes.     The 
neatest,  best  and  cfif  apest  thing  out. 

^~  Price,  20  cents  per  dozen.  _^ 

Address,       C.  H.  BIBBEHN, 

10A13t  MILAN,  ILLINOIS. 

Mentton  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


A  New  Book  on  Bees,  and  Dadant's  Comb 

Foundation.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 

Electrotypes  of  Engravings. 

WE  can  furnish  Electrotypes  of  all  the 
Engravings  used  in  this  Journai.  or  in 
our  Catalogue,  at  25  cents  per  square  Inch. 
If  to  be  sent  by  mail,  add  10  cts.  for  postage. 
No  single  Electrotype  sold  for  less  than  25  cts. 
Measure  from  outside  points  shown,  on  both 
length  and  width  of  the  printed  impression. 

XHOS.  G.  NEWTTIAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,    -     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


P/>nil  TC  Pnnte  lor  my  Book,  entitled— "A 
OenO  (0  beniS  rear  among  the  Bees;-- 
114  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address, 

BB.  C.  C.  MII-1.EB, 

20Atf  MAKENGO,  ILLS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


SWEET  GLOVER. 

WHEN  it  once  gets  a  start,  it  furnishes 
permanent  bee-pasturage. 

WHERE  IT  GKOWS 

there  is  never  a  season  of  total  failure  of  the 
honey  crop,  and  the  honey  is  equal,  it  not 
superior,  in  flavor  and  appearance  to  white 
clover  honey. 

We  can  supply  the  seed  at  the  following 
prices  :  $6.00  per  bushel  ;  $1.75  per  peclc ;  20 
cents  per  pound— by  express  or  freight.  It  to 
besentby  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound  for 
postage.    (60  pounds  in  a  bushel). 

THOS,  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

92;i  &  925  W.  Madison-St., ....  CHICAGO,  ILLS 


\S7E  have  a  lot  of  Queen-Cages,  like  the  one 
IT    Illustrated,   not  provisioned,  which  we 
will  sell  3  lor  a  dime,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

TH08.  O.  NEWMAN  Jfe  SON, 

923  4  925  West  Madison-Street.  -   CUICAUO,  ILLS. 


The  Hive  and  Hoiiey-Bee,  and  Dadant's 

Foundation.    Sec  advertisement  in  another  column. 


:VICK 


FLORAL  GUIDE. 

1889-Pio.neer  seed  catalog^^ 

(_-,.n.|iletn  li=t  of  \  'J  '■'"'■■■,  \  .j,",' '  New  Shape   New 
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THOS.  G. NEWMAN  ?» SOI^, , 


EDITOR. 

VoinV.  March  23, 1889,  No.  12, 


W.  M.  Barniini,  of  Angelica,  N.  Y., 
on  March  11, 1889,  says  : 

My  bees  appear  to  be  wintering  well. 
This  is  the  general  report  of  the  coudition 
of  bees  this  spring,  so  far. 


TUe  Weatlier  is  so  mild  on  the  coast 
of  North  Wales  that  primroses,  violets, 
snow-drops,  chrysanthemums  and  roses  are 
growing  in  the  open  air.  The  songs  of  the 
thrush  and  black-bird  are  heard  daily. 


Tlie  Eastern  Markets  being  glut- 
ted with  oranges,  the  Southern  California 
growers  lately  ceased  picking  for  a  week. 
The  orange  crop  in  Florida  is  so  great,  and 
prices  so  low,  that  much  of  the  fruit  is  al- 
lowed to  rot  on  the  ground. 


Bec-Caiuly.— The  British  Bee  Jour- 
nal says :     "  What   is   known   as   Good's 

candy should  be  properly  called  Scholtz's 

caDdy,as  this  gentleman  was  its  discoverer." 
Perhaps  brother  I.  K.  Good  will  tell  us 
about  that ;  or  is  the  above  item  news  to 
him  as  well  as  to  many  others  ? 


I^yiicli  l.a-»v.— Much  has  been  heard 
of  Lynch  law,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  record  its  origin.  Mr.  E.  C.  Jordan, 
of  Jordan's  Springs,  Va.,  writes  as  follows  : 

Henry  nowe's  history  of  Virginia,  pub- 
lished in  184.%  on  pagi;  al2,  tells  when  and 
how  "Lynch  law  "  originated.  The  en- 
closed paragraphs  were  published  in  our 
local  papers  at  a  request.  1  hope  you  may 
think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  paper : 

OuicjiN  OK  Lyn-^h  Law.— Lynch  law  is 
pretty  generally  understood  as  the  taking 
of  life,  without  process  of  law,  of  a  felon 
who  has  been  convicted  at  the  bar  ot  public 
opinion  of  an  offense  deserving  of  death. 
But  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the 
name  originated  in  Campbell  county,  Va., 
before  the  Kevolutionarj;  war.  At  that 
period  the  country  was  thinly  settled,  and 
was  infested  with  tories  and  desperadoes— 
too  many  ot  them,  apparently,  for  the  local 
authorities  to  adequately  punish.  Col. 
Charles  Lynch,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  undertook  to  rid  his 
county  of  the  outlaws.  He  organized  a 
force,  arrested  the  outlaws,  and  having  sat- 
isfied himself  and  comrades  of  the  accused, 
executed  them  without  reference  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities. 

While  not  altogether  approving  of  the 
desperate  remedy  for  a  desperate  cause,  the 
beneficial  effect  of  Col.  Lynch's  action  was 
recognized,  and  has  since  been  known  as 
"Lynch'slaw,"  or  "Lynch  law.'' 

Lynch's  process  of  meting  out  speedy 
justice  extended  to  other  parts  ot  the  coun- 
try, and  is  a  well  recognized  form  of  redress 
of  grievances  to-day,  particularly  for  that 
class  ot  offenses  that  are  popularly  believed 
not  to  be  adequately  punished  by  the  stat- 
utes and  courts  ot  the  State.  Col.  Lynch's 
brother  gave  his  name  to,  and  founded 
Lynchburg,  and  left  a  son  who  was  subse- 
quently Governor  of  Louisiana. 


Keedinff  Rye  Flour  to  bees  is  a  sea- 
sonable matter  now,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Sheets, 
of  Wellington,  Ills.,  made  this  request  on 
March  9, 1889 : 

Please  tell  me  in  next  week's  Bee  Jouk- 
NAL  just  how  to  feed  rye  flour  to  mv  bees. 
The  Bee  Journal  has  given  me  lots  of 
valuable  information  about  bees.  I  am 
only  a  beginner  in  the  art  of  bee-keeping. 

It  should  be  put  where  the  bees  can  get  at 
it.  Dr.  Miller  says  :  "The  best  way  I  have 
tried  is  to  take  hive  covers  6  or  8  inches 
deep,  put  a  stone  under  each  near  the  mid- 
dle, and  put  the  rye  meal  on  them.  As  often 
as  the  bees  work  down  the  feed,  turn  the 
cover  around  so  as  to  leave  feed  at  the  upper 
end."  It  should  be  covered  so  that  rains 
would  not  make  it  wet. 


Ilee.«i'  VisilN  to  l''lower!!i-  —  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Chaddock,  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  February,  takes  exception  to 
an  ift-ticle  which  appeared  in  the  October 
number  of  last  year,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Grant , Mien,  concerning  the  visits  of  bees 
to  one  particular  species  of  a  plant  at  one 
time  when  in  quest  of  honey.  She  remarks 
as  follows  in  her  own  vigorous  style  : 

It  is  not  true  that  bees  only  visit  one 
species  ot  plants  on  each  trip.  Bees  will  go 
from  the  red  to  the  black-cap  raspberry  and 
gather  honey  from  both ;  and  from  our 
sweetest  and  best  grafted  apple-trees  to  the 
green,  bitter,  wild  crab.  Because  bees  and 
insects  do  go  helter-skelter  among  the 
dowers,  we  are  always  budding  and  graft- 
ing, and  are  never  sure  of  any  of  our  fruits 
that  come  from  the  seed.  To  prove  this,  let 
any  one  take  some  flour  and  stand  among 
the  red  and  black-cap  raspberries  where 
they  grow  close  together,  when  the  bees  are 
roaring  around  them  ;  put  some  flour  on  a 
bee's  back,  and  then  watch  it  go  from  blos- 
som to  blossom.  I  think  it  must  convince 
the  most  skeptical  of  two  things  :  First, 
that  bees  work  on  different  species  ;  and, 
second,  the  bees  know  nothing,  and  care 
less,  about  the  good  of  the  species.  I  say  it 
is  not  true  that  bees  work  on  the  same  spe- 
cies while  on  a  trip  after  honey  or  pollen. 
I  claim  much  more  than  this.  They  work 
on  the  flowers  of  different  families.  To 
prove  this,  go  into  a  garden  of  flowers  dur- 
ing a  dearth  of  nectar,  and  watch  the  bees 
go  from  flower  to  flower.  They  will  fum- 
ole  around  among  the  petals  of  any  blossom 
that  contains  either  pollen  or  nectar,  me- 
chanically and  indiscriminately. 


Uietl  at  Qnincy,  Ills.,  at  1:30  a.m.,  on 
Sunday,  March  10,  1S88,  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith. 
Mr.  Allen  Lewton  writes  us  as  follows  con- 
cerning the  demise : 

Dear  Editok  :— I  send  you  a  notice  of 
the  death  of  our  friend  and  brother  bee- 
keeper, Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  who  has  passed  to 
the  summer  land,  and  left  his  118  colonies 
of  bees  to  be  manipulated  by  other  hands. 
He  leaves  a  loving  wife  and  four  little  chil- 
dren to  battle  with  the  cold  world.  He  was 
one  of  the  foremost  and  best-posted  bee- 
keepers ot  this  section. 

The  particulars  sent  are  as  follows,  gath- 
ered from  a  Quincy  daily  paper  : 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
in  1853,  and  next  May  would  have  been  37 
years  of  age.  In  1874  he  came  to  this  city, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  marrying  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Summers,  pattern-maker  at 
Thomas  White's  stove  foundry.  For  years 
he  has  been  engineer  at  White's  foundry, 
until  recently,  when  he  was  taken  down 
with  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  After 
suffering  for  some  time  he  grew  better,  and 
his  friends  looked  forward  to  his  recovery, 
but  two  weeks  ago  he  took  a  relapse,  from 
which  he  never  recovered. 


Xlie  January  Number  of  the  Bee- 
Keepers'  Magazine  has  just  come  to  hand. 
It  contains  an  apology  for  being  so  tardy, 
and  an  announcement  of  its  sale  to  the  Bee- 
Keepers'  Advance.  Brother  Aspiuwall  bids 
us  all  "  adieu  "  in  language  as  follows : 

It  is  not  without  many  sighs  of  regret, 
we  say  good-bye  to  our  many  readers,  yet 
we  feel  it  is  our  best  course The  irregu- 
larity in  appearance  each  month  has  worried 
the  editor  much,  but  the  honest  truth  is  that 
he  has  not  had  the  time  to  devote  to  the 
work  required  of  him  as  editor,  proof-reader, 
advertising  agent,  subscription  clerk,  and 
many  times,  mailing  clerk. 

Shake  hands,  brother  editors,  of  the  agri- 
cultural world  ;  we  say  goodbye  with  no 
feelings  of  malice  towards  any  of  you. 
Certain  it  is  we  have  had  tilts  occasionally, 
but  there  was  no  malice  on  our  side,  only  a 
belief  in  our  being  in  the  right;  a  simple 
difference  of  opinion. 

Lastly,  to  our  many  readers,  we  must  sor- 
rowfully bid  adieu— may  God  bless  you  all. 

We  wish  the  retiring  editor  success  in  his 
new  vocation  (at  Washington,  we  believe), 
and  hope  it  will  be  more  pleasant  and  profit- 
able than  publishing  the  Magazine  has  been 
to  him. 


Ilo'iv  to  ltiiil«l  a  Honse.— This  is 
the  title  of  a  new  book  containing  plans  and 
specifications  for  3.5  houses  of  all  sizes,  from 
two  rooms  up;  also,  engravings  showing 
the  appearance  of  houses  built  from  the 
plans  given.  It  also  contains  much  that  is 
valuable  to  those  who  intend  to  build.  Price 
35  cents.  Published  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie,  57 
Rose  Street,  New  York. 


Catalogriies  for  1889  are  on  our  desk 
from— 

W.  U.  Norton,  Skowhegan,  Maine— 1  page 
—Comb  Foundation. 

Wm.  H.  Bright,  Mazeppa,Minn.— 20  pages 
—Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

S.  H.  Colwick,  Norse,  Texas— 4  pages- 
Bees  and  Queens. 

Lewis  Koesph,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— 6  pages — 
Grapevines,  Small  Fruit,  etc. 
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IMr.  Robinson,  the  one  whose  attack 
on  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  was  noticed 
on  page  835  of  our  last  volume,  is  so  com- 
pletely answered  by  Mr.  Langstroth  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Mag- 
azine, that  he  can  offer  no  excuse  even  for 
his  vile  attacks  on  that  gentleman.  , 

Mr.  Langstroth,  after  copying  two  articles 
entire  from  the  Ajierican  Bee  Journal 
for  1881,  on  the  subject,  giving  details,  facts, 
and  figures  to  disprove  Mr.  Robinson's  bold 
assertions,  quotes  his  letter  to  Mr.  R.,  dated 
Feb.  26,  1881,  the  last  paragraph  of  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Now,  friend  Robinson,  from  all  I  have 
ever  known  of  you,  I  must  think  that  you 
are  a  man  who  desires  to  do  what  is  right. 
Weigh  well  what  1  say,  and  if  convinced 
that  you  have  fallen  into  error,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  you  will  do  what  Is  fair  and  hon- 
orable for  all  parties  in  this  matter. 
Very  truly  your  friend, 

L.  L.  Langstroth. 

Mr.  Langstroth  then  argues  the  matter  as 

follows : 

I  received  no  reply  to  this  letter,  and  I 
have  seen  nothing  further  from  his  pen 
about  this  matter  until  I  had  read  his  Maga- 
zine article  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  he 
not  only  insinuates  charges  of  bad  faith 
against  Mr.  Parsons,  but  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  he  regards  me  as  a  joint  con- 
spirator with  him. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  the  plain  English  of  all 
this  is,  that  Mr.  R.  insinuates  that  Mr.  P. 
stole  bees  belonging  to  other  parties,  and 
that  we  then  engaged  in  the  business  of 
soiling  queens,  bred  from  his  stolen  prop- 
erty 1  and  he  further  wishes  the  public  to 
believe  that  my  statements  as  an  eye  wit- 
ness to  the  facts  are  unworthy  of  credit. 
Can  Mr.  R.  expect  to  find  any  credence 
given  by  honorable  men,  to  such  insinua- 
tions ? 

As,  however,  he  singles  me  out  for  a 
direct  charge,  viz.,  that  while  my  motto  on 
paper  is,  '"Give  honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due,'  I  have  signally  failed  to  practice  what 
I  have  preached,  and  I  have  tried  to  rob  a 
dead  man  of  honor  justly  due  him,"  1  must 
ask  a  little  more  space  to  reply  to  this  accu- 
sation. For  what  Mr.  R.  quotes  and  refers 
to  as  authority  for  his  iusiuuations  and 
charges,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  access 
to  all  needed  sources  of  information,  and 
has  therefore  no  valid  excuse  for  the  mis- 
takes he  has  made. 

In  the  March  number  of  Vol.  I,  of  the 
AurERicAN  Bee  Journal,  page  69,  I  am 
reported  as  saying  to  a  convention  that  met 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  on  March  15,  18S0,  "  Last 
fall,  Messrs.  Wagner,  Mahan,  and  myself 
had  imported  a  few  colonies  of  these  bees, 
and  this  was  prior  to  the  Importations  of 
Mr.  Parsottfi  and  the  Patent  Office."  Does 
this  look  as  though  I  wished  to  suppress 
the  credit  whicli  belougHd  to  Mahan  and  the 
Government  for  priority  to  Mr.  Parsons  ? 

Besides,  my  article  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  from  which  Mr.  R.  quotes,  de- 
clares plainly  that  Mahau's  bees  were  on 
board  the  same  steamer  (in  his  own  charge), 
that  brought  the  bees  for  Wagner  &  Co.  As 
regards  Mr.  R's  attempt  to  make  me  guilty 
of  "  an  outrage  in  attempting  to  wrest  from 
Mahan  the  credit  due  to  his  enterprise,"  it 
seems  to  me  hardly  to  deserve  any  serious 
notice. 

We  both  admit  that  there  was  a  struggle 
between  two  parties,  as  to  who  should  have 
the  honor  to  put  ashore  from  the  same 
steamer,  the  first  Italian  queen-bee.  Neither 
of  us  pretends  to  have  been  an  eye  witness 


to  the  scene.  Mr.  R.  gives  his  hearsay  ver- 
sion of  the  affair,  and  I  give  mine.  It  the 
German  captain  was  able  to  gratify  his 
pride,  not  only  in  having  the  first  Italian 
bee  imported  into  this  country,  in  his  own 
steamer,  but  to  be  able  to  say  that  he 
brought  the  first  living  queen  ashore,  it 
does  not  detract  one  iota  from  the  merit  due 
to  Mahan,  as  being  the  first  person  to  make 
a  special  voyage  to  Europe  to  procure  this 
valuable  bee. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Mahan  was  one  of  the  most 
skillful  manipulators  of  bees  I  have  ever 
known,  and  his  name  is  honorably  men- 
tioned a  number  of  times  by  me  in  my  work 
on  the  "  Honey-Bee,"  for  new  and  valuable 
observations.  More  than  this,  in  my  history 
of  the  Importation  of  Italian  bees,  which 
Mr.  R.  criticizes  so  severely,  it  plainly  ap- 
pears that  while  all  the  queens  imported  by 
Colvin  &  Co.,  in  1859,  died  before  the  next 
spring— and  while  only  one  queen  with  a 
handful  of  bees  survived  to  Mr.  Parsons, 
Mr.  Mahan  had  so  distanced  all  his  rivals, 
in  preserving  and  breeding  from  his  impor- 
tation, as  to  be  able  to  supply  me  with 
American  bred  specimens  of  the  Italian 
variety.  L.  L.  Langstroth. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  18. 1888. 

Commenting  upon  the  above,  the  editor  of 
the  Bee-Keepers'  Magazine  remarks  thus  : 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  a  recent  article,  was 
very  severe  in  his  criticism  of  Rev.  L.  L. 
Langstroth.  He  made  direct  charges  of 
bad  faith  against  the  latter,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Parsons,  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth has  so  carefully  cleared  up  this  mat- 
ter, not  in  a  spiteful  manner,  but  by  a  state- 
ment of  facts  which  can  hardly  be  gainsaid. 
We  believe  in  getting  at  the  root  of  every- 
thing, and  do  not  believe  in  hampering 
what  might  be  the  truth,  by  our  personal 
opinion  of  an  individual. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Aspinwall,  before 
retiring  from  the  field,  has  done  justice  to 
Father  Langstroth,  by  frankly  calling  his 
reply  "a  statement  of  facts  which  can 
hardly  be  gainsaid,"  which  has  "carefully 
cleared  up  this  matter,"  etc.  It  has  always 
been  as  clear  as  the  noon-day  sun  to  every 
one  who  wanted  to  know  the  truth. 


The  Annual  Crop  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  just  issued, 
shows  that  there  is  a  larger  aggregate 
l)roduetof  cereals  than  has  ever  before 
been  recorded.  It  will  amount  to  about 
3,200,000,000  bushels  or,  fully  fifty  bu- 
shels per  head.  This  is  about  "three 
times  the  average  supply  per  capita  of 
Europe  from  home  production,  and  re- 
ceipts from  other  countries  amount  to 
only  about  one  bushel  per  head.  The 
aggregate  j)otato  production  is  about 
200,000,000  l)ushels.  The  wool  clip  of 
1888  was  sliglitly  reduced  in  conse- 
ipience  of  the  reduction  of  Hocks  in 
Texas  and  elsewhere.  The  estimated 
product  is  2G;1, 000,000  pounds.  The 
meat  supply  has  Iteen  very  abundant. 

The  area  of  maize,  as  estimated  for 
the  crop  of  1888,  makes  an  increase  of 
3.280,043  over  the  crop  of  1887  atid 
13.304,259  acres  over  the  1879  cen.sus, 
indicating  a  gain  of  21  per  cent,  in 
nine  years.  The  estimate  of  wheat 
area  makes  a  reduction  of  30.5,045  acres 
from  the  breadth  of  1887.  The  .aggre- 
gate is  37,3.30,198,  an  increase  of  only 


1,905,805  on  the  area  of  1879,  or  a  lit- 
tle more  than  5  per  cent.  The  exports 
will  probablj'  be  less  than  those  of 
1879-80  by  at  least  100,000,000  bushels, 
a  quantity  more  than  ample  for  the  an- 
nual supply  of  all  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation since  1880.  There  appears  to  be 
a  further  increase  of  the  area  of  oats, 
amounting  to  l,077,-376  acres,  or  about 
41,000,000  bushels  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity produced.  The  yield  per  aci'e  is 
26  bushels  against  254  bushels  in  1887. 


Tlie  Dog  and  the  Bees. — A  dog 

being  annoyed  by  bees  ran,  quite  acci- 
dentally, into  an  empty  barrel  lying 
on  the  ground,  and,  looking  out  at  the 
bung-hole,  addressed  his  tormentors 
thus  : 

"Had  you  been  temperate,  stinging 
me  only  one  at  a  time,  you  might  have 
got  a  good  deal  of  fun  out  of  me. 
As  it  is,  you  have  driven  me  into  a 
secure  retreat  ;  for  I  can  snap  you  up 
as  fast  as  you  come  in  through  the 
bung-hole.  Behold  the  folly  of  intem- 
perate zeal." 

When  he  had  concluded,  he  awaited 
a  reply.  There  wasn't  any  reply,  for 
the  bees  had  never  gone  near  the  bung- 
hole  ;  they  went  in  the  same  way  as  he 
did,  and  made  it  very  warm  for  him. 

The  lesson  of  this  fable  is,  that  one 
cannot  stick  to  his  pure  reason  while 
quarrelling  with  bees. — Sel. 


I^aiighinsr.— Mr.  C.  Osborn,  of  Dan- 
ville, Ind.,  on  March  9,  1889,  sends  us  the 
following : 

Dear  Sns :— Could  you  afford  to  reprint 
in  your  valuable  Bee  Journal  Mr.  Secor's 
"Removing  Bees  from  the  Cellar,"  and 
"  What  is  the  Use  of  having  Friends,"  etc.. 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  bee-keepers  of 
this  vicinity  ?  We  have  been  two  years 
without  honey,  and  are  so  blue  tha't  we 
never  laugh  ! 

Oh  !  yes,  we  might  reprint  it  sometime, 
as  soon  as  we  find  room.  It  will  help  us  all 
to  "  laugh  and  grow  fat,"— grow  more  amia- 
ble and  jolly  as  the  years  go  around.  It 
will  never  pay  to  be  bhie  and  melancholy  t 
Never. 


Xlie  April  IVumber  of  Frank  Les- 
lie's Sunday  3ltigazlne  is  unusually  rich  in 
illustrated  articles  of  present  interest. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  "  American 
Engineers  in  Angola,"  by  David  Kerr  ; 
"Duluth  and  Environs,"  by  William  H. 
Ballou  ;  "Through  the  Alleghanies  on  a 
Locomotive,"  by  H.  W.  De  Long.  Easter 
coming  in  April,  there  are  some  poems  re- 
ferring to  that  festival,  and  an  article  and 
illustation  on  "Lily-Culture  in  Bermuda." 
Dr.  Talmage's  sermon  is  on  "  Easter  Blos- 
soms,"' and  the  music  page  is  devoted  to  an 
"Easter  Carol,"  by  Arthur  Henry  Brown. 
The  number  also  contains  much  interesting 
miscellany. 
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EFLIES. 


Honey-Extractors  -Comb  Honey 
vs.  Extracted 


Written  Sor  the  Amerir^n  Bee  Journal 


ftnerjr  620.— 1.  In  making  an  extractor  for 
the  LanBStroth  frame,  should  the  frame  stand 
on  its  end,  or  hang  by  the  top-bar?  2.  Which 
is  the  most  profltatile  to  produce,  comb  honey 
at  15  cents  per  pound,  or  extracted  at  10  cents 
per  pound  ?— W.  S. 


1.  It  should  stand  on  the  end.  2. 
Extracted. — Will  M.  Baenum. 

1.  Perhaps  on  the  end.  2.  I  do  not 
know.  May  be  extracted.  —  C.  C. 
Miller. 

1.  Let  the  frames  stand  on  their 
ends.  2.  Extracted  honey,  if  you  have 
to  ship  to  a  market. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

2.  Extracted,  if  you  can  dispose  of 
it  at  that  price. — H.  D.  Cdtting. 

1.  It  should  stand  on  its  end.  2.  At 
those  prices,  the  profits  would  be  about 
equal. — J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

1.  On  the  end,  as  the  size  is  less,  and 
the  extractor  is  cheaper.  2.  For  the 
average  man,  extracted  ;  for  the  ex- 
pert, comb  honey. — A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  The  frame  should  stand  on  its 
end — otherwise  the  extractor  will  be 
too  large  around.  2.  I  think  that  there 
is  not  much  difference. — E.  Secor. 

1.  It  should  stand  on  the  end.  2.  If 
equally  easily  sold  at  those  prices  at 
wholesale,  I  should  have  little  choice, 
and  should  allow  my  taste  to  decide. — 
R.  L.  Taylor. 

1.  Let  the  frame  stand  on  its  end. 
2.  Extracted,  by  all  means;  for  the 
labor  is  less,  and  the  yield  much 
greater. — Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  It  should  stand  on  the  end.  2. 
It  will  depend  something  upon  the 
locality ;  ordinarily  there  would  be 
little  difference,  I  think. —  Mrs.  L. 
Harrison. 

1.  It  should  stand  on  its  end.  The 
honey  is  more  easily  thrown  out  when 
the  frame  is  put  in  top  downwards. 
Hanging  by  the  top-bar  is  the  worst 
position.  2.  Extracted  at  10  cents  per 
pound. — M.  Mahin. 

1.  The  Langstroth  frame  should 
stand  on  the  end  in  the  extractor.  2. 
Personally  I  prefer  to  produce  comb 
honey  at  the  same  price  as  extracted, 
and  as  long  as  I  could  get  5  cents 
more  per  pound  for  it,  I  should  not 
lose  any  sleep  figuring  on  it. — J., M. 
Shuck. 

1.  If  you  wire  the  frames,  they 
shouUt  stand  on  the  end.  2.  Extracted 
honcj-  at  10  cents  per  pound,  for  me. 
— J.  M.  Hambaugii. 

1.  It  should  stand  on  the  end.  2. 
In  some  localities,  comb  honey,  and  in 


others,  extracted.  If  one  could  be  sold 
as  readily  as  the  other,  extracted 
would  be  the  most  profitable. — A.  B. 
Mason. 

1.  It  should  stand  on  its  end.  2.  It 
will  depend  upon  the  season  and  yield, 
and  the  experience  of  the  operator, 
and  the  demand  for  honey.  With  me, 
I  can  do  better  with  extracted  honey 
at  10  cents,  than  comb  hone}'  at  15 
cents.  Others  can  do  better  the  other 
way.  Try  each  plan,  and  see  for  your- 
self.—J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  I  do  not  think  that  it  makes  any 
difference  how  the  frame  goes  into  the 
extractor — at  least  I  could  never  see 
that  it  did.  2.  If  each  kind  sells  in 
about  the  same  length  of  time  in  your 
market,  one  would  be  about  as  profit- 
able as  the  othei-. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 


1.  I  prefer  the  frame  to  stand  on  its 
end,  and  to  swing  towards  the  bottom- 
bar  of  the  frame  ;  for  the  reason  that 
cells  incline  upwards,  and  the  honey 
is  more  easily  thrown  out.  2.  If  I 
could  sell  extracted  honey  readily  by 
the  keg  or  barrel,  I  think  that  I  should 
say  extracted.  With  me,  however,  it 
is  very  slow  sale,  and  I  prefer  to  pro- 
duce comb  honey,  for  which  there  is 
usually  a  good  demand  at  15  cents  or 
more. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

1.  My  extractor  takes  the  frame 
standing  on  its  end,  and  I  would  not 
have  it  otherwise.  2.  It  is  most  profit- 
able to  me  to  pVoduce  both  liquid 
honey  and  honey  in  the  comb.  It 
would  depend  upon  the  readiness  of 
the  sale  of  the  one  or  the  other  article. 
If  there  could  be  any  reason  why  I 
should  decide  to  produce  all  my  crop 
in  one  or  the  other  form,  at  the  prices 
you  mention,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  I  would  risk  the  honej'-extrac- 
tor. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  There  are  advantages  in  both 
ways.  If  you  have  plenty  of  material, 
ample  room  in  your  honey-house,  and 
propose  to  extract  a  great  deal  of 
hone3%  then  I  would  advise  you  to  take 
the  combs — well,  there  are  advantages 
both  wajs,  and  I  do  not  know  which  I 
would  choose.  2.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  color  of  the  honey  taken  from  your 
fields,  the  strain  of  bees  you  keep, 
what  you  know  about  the  production 
of  the  different  kinds  of  honey,  and 
your  market.  Usually  the  proper  an- 
swer would  be,  "  Extracted  honey." — 
James  Heddon. 

1.  Usually  it  stands  nn  the  end,  and 
it  is  just  as  well.  2.  At  the  prices  (juo- 
ted.  the  profits  would  be  about  ecpial. 
— The  Editoic. 


Swarms John   McKeon,  Dryden, 

N.  Y.,  on  March  2,  1889,  writes  thus  : 

A  favor  will  be  conferred  if  Messrs. 
J.  E.  Pond,  R.  L.  Taylor  and  G.  W. 
Demaree  will  please  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions  :  1.  Is  it  a  violation  of 
the  Sunday  law  of  New  York  State,  to 
hive  swarms  on  Sunday  ?  2.  Has  a 
person  a  legal  right  to  go  on  the 
premises  of  another  to  get  a  swarm  oft' 
of  a  tree,  or  other  place,  ,if  no  damage 
is  done  ? 

By  request,  those  mentioned  in  the 
query,  have  answered  as  follows  : 

1.  No,  it  is  not. 

2.  Consent  must  be  obtained  to  go 
upon  another's  land  for  any  purpose. 
Otherwise  trespass  is  committed. — J. 
E.  Pond. 

1.  Works  of  "  necessity  and  charity" 
are  expressly  excepted  from  things  for- 
bidden to  be  done  on  Sunday.  To 
hive  a  swarm  of  bees  is  a  necessity,  as 
much  as  to  take  out  a  "beast  fallen 
into  a  pit,"  and  therefore  is  not  a 
breach  of  the  law. 

2.  No.  If  the  swarm  is  his  own.and 
he  has  followed  it,  keeping  it  in  sight, 
he  has  the  same  right  to  take  it  that  he 
would  have  to  follow  his  horse  on  the 
land  of  another,  and  take  it.  To  do 
so  in  either  case,  would  be  a  trespass, 
if  without  license  from  the  owner  of 
the  land,  express  or  implied.  See  Goft' 
vs.  Kilts,  15  Wend.,  N.  Y.,  Rep.  550.— 
R.  L.  Taylor. 

2.  I  believe  that  the  Sunday  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York  is  very  nearly 
like  that  of  this  State  (Kentucky) — all 
work  is  forbidden  except  "works  of 
necessity."  From  my  earliest  memory 
the  hiving  of  swarms  of  bees  has  been 
regarded  "work  of  necessity"  by  the 
best  men  I  ever  knew.  It  is  therefore 
not  a  violation  of  law  to  hive  swarms 
of  bees  on  Sunday. 

2.  According  to  the  "  common  law," 
if  you  keep  in  sight  of  a  swarm  of  bees 
and  they  "settle"  on  the  lands  of  a 
neighbor,  you  may  take  the  bees  with- 
out violating  the  law,  if  you  do  not 
damage  the  owner  of  the  land.  But 
if  your  neighbor  was  at  enmity  with 
you,  and  shoulil  forbid  you  to  go  on 
his  premises,  j'ou  then  might  resort  to 
law  in  an  action  for  the  possession  of 
the  bees,  by  what  the  law  books  call 
"  claim  and  delivery,"  and  you  ought 
to  recover  them.  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  law,  bees  may  be  re- 
moved just  like  other  property,  if  they 
can  be  certainly  identified. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 


Xlie  I>ate  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 


Siinniins'  Non-Swariningr  Sys- 
tem, and  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  one  year,  for  81.35.  The  subscription 
to  the  Bee  Journal  may  begin  now. 
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NATURE'S  WAY. 


Arc  ^vc  Ooin^  Against  IValure 
AVorking  for  Comb  Honey  i 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   G.    51.    DOOLITTLE. 

When  I  first  began  bee-keeping,  the 
sections  or  honej'-boxes  were  not  like 
those  of  the  present  day,  as  a  part  of 
them  were  made  to  hold  15  pounds, 
while  the  smallest  boxes  then  in  use  in 
this  locality  held  fully  6  pounds.  Some 
of  these  boxes  had  glass  sides,  while 
others  had  onlj-  a  small  piece  of  glass 
over  an  auger-hole,  so  that  the  owner 
of  the  bees  could  see  through  this 
glass  to  tell  when  the  combs  were  com- 
pleted, or  when  the  honey  was  ready 
to  take  off;  for,  when  these  combs 
were  sealed  next  to  the  glass,  the 
whole  of  it  in  the  box  would  be  so,  as 
a  general  rule. 

In  these  boxes  we  frequently  found 
brood  and  pollen,  even  when  a  hive  as 
large  as  2,300  cubic  inches  was  used, 
and  many  wondered  why  the  queen 
would  go  above  to  lay,  when  there  was 
apparently  plenty  of  room  for  her  be- 
low. The  reason  for  this,  as  I  look  at 
it,  is  that  new  comb  is  being  built 
above,  which  is  generally  of  the  drone 
size  of  cells,  where  the  bees  have  their 
own  way  in  building  it,  which,  with 
the  desire  of  the  queen  to  be  where  the 
bees  are  the  most  active,  causes  her  to 
go  into  the  surplus  arrangement  to  lay. 

Some  seem  to  think  that  this  trouble 
of  brood  and  pollen  in  the  surplus 
apartment  of  the  hive  is  something 
that  comes  by  our  working  against 
Nature  in  these  latter  days,  caused  by 
the  contraction  of  the  brood-charaber, 
which  is  done  by  many  of  our  leading 
apiarists  ;  but  this  is  a  mistaken  idea, 
for  I  found  more  brood  and  pollen  in 
my  comb  honey  years  ago,  before  I 
ever  contracted  a  hive,  than  I  have 
since,  where  no  queen-excluding  honey- 
board  was  used. 

As  time  passed  on,  the  thought 
originated  in  some  enterprising  bee- 
keepers' head,  that  honey  would  sell 
better  if  stored  in  still  smaller  boxes 
than  those  weighing  6  pounds,  so  we 
soon  had  the  3-pound  box.  This  box 
was  used  in  the  same  way  as  its  prede- 
cessors had  been,  namely,  with  glass 
sides,  while  it  was  made  long  enough 
to  hold  only  one  comb,  which  comb 
was  about  2}  inches  thick  when  com- 
pleted. With  this  box  I  had  very  little 
success,  for  the  bees  seemed  very  loth 
to  work  in  it,  and  when  they  did  so, 
they  would  frequently  try  to  put  in 
three  combs,  which   made   it  in   very 


poor  shaiic  for  market.  For  this  rea- 
son I  decided  that  it  was  not  in  accord 
with  the  nature  of  the  bees  to  be  cut 
up  in  so  little  chistors,  and  have  their 
combs  as  thick  as  2|  inches.  Con.se- 
quently  I  went  liack  to  the  ti-pound 
boxes  again,  leaving  it  to  others  to 
work  the  smaller  ones  as  they  pleased. 
When  the  2-pound  sections  with  sep- 
arators were  introduced,  I  considered 
them  as  being  still  worse  than  those 
preceding  them,  for  the  bees  were 
divided  into  still  smaller  clusters  than 
before  ;  at  least  this  was  my  first 
thought.  One  night,  while  lying  awake 
thinking  on  the  subject,  I  believed  that 
I  saw  a  diflerence  between  this  way  of 
using  small  boxes  and  the  old  way, 
where  glass  was  used  on  both  sides  of 
the  box  ;  for  in  using  separators,  the 
bees  wore  not,  properly  speaking,  di- 
vided into  little  clusters,  but  virtually 
had  one  box  of  the  size  given  by  the 
number  of  sections  used  in  one  tier, 
which  was  generally  twice  the  amount 
of  the  6-pound  boxes  ;  for  as  the  tin 
did  not  come  within  f  of  an  inch  of 
either  the  bottom  or  top  of  the  sec- 
tions, the  bees  and  warm  air  could 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  just  the 
same  as  if  no  tin  was  there.  But  there 
was  so  small  an  entrance  that  I  feared 
this  would  be  a  hindrance  to  the  bees 
coming  up  in  the  sections  to  work  to 
good  advantage,  and  in  order  to  over- 
come this,  I  left  the  bottom  off  of  all 
those  first  used,  so  that  I  might  not 
meet  with  a  partial  failure,  as  I  had 
done  with  the  3-pound  sections  or 
"  boxes,"  as  all  such  were  termed  at 
that  time. 

My  yield  of  honey  from  colonies  in 
these  hives  was  greater  that  fall  than 
from  the  other  hives,  which  went  far 
more  toward  convincing  me  that  this 
plan  would  succeed  better  than  au}-- 
thing  else  could  ;  but  I  found  that  in 
leaving  the  bottom  of  the  sections  off, 
I  had  gotten  into  a  job  which  I  did  not 
care  to  go  through  with  again,  and, 
beside,  in  using  the  tin  separators  so 
narrow  that  ^  of  an  inch  was  left  both 
above  and  below  them,  I  h.ad  a  bad  job 
here  also,  for  the  bees  built  through 
here  so  that  the  combs  were  mashed  in 
putting  on  the  glass  afterward. 

Although  still  fearful  that  I  might 
lessen  the  yield  of  honey  by  putting  on 
the  bottoms  of  the  sections  and  widen- 
ing the  tin,  yet  I  resolved  to  try,  so  the 
next  season  found  me  putting  sections 
on  a  few  hives,  the  same  as  I  use  them 
now,  while  the  rest  of  the  apiary  was 
worked  with  the  6-pound  boxes  as 
heretofore. 

At  the  end  of  that  season  I  found 
that  the  colonies  having  the  sections 
with  separators,  gave  me  the  largest 
yield,  and  the  combs  in  these  sections 
were  simply  perfect  ;  while  manj'  of 
those  in    the   larger  sections   were  far 


from  being  so.  These  sections  had  a 
comb  about  1|  inches  thick,  which 
thickness  the  bees  seem  to  prefer  for 
storing  honey,  although  they  can  be 
made  to  use  either  of  those  thicker  or 
thinner.  The  entrance  to  the  sections 
also  seemed  ample, and  by  a  little  figur- 
ing, I  soon  saw  that  the  J-inch  space 
between  each  section  was  greater  as  a 
whole  than  the  entrance  given  to  the 
larger  box. 

When  the  next  season  came,  I  work- 
ed about  half  of  my  bees  with  sections, 
and  the  other  half  with  the  large  boxes, 
thus  using  caution  when  starting  out 
on  something  new,  as  I  always  think  it 
advisable  to  do.  The  result  of  that 
season  proved  the  same  as  that  of  the 
seasons  before,  so  that  I  then  adopted 
sections  entirely,  and  firmly  believe 
that  such  an  arrangement  does  not  in- 
convenience the  bees  in  the  lea.st,  over 
what  they  would  be  in  a  box  of  the 
same  capacity  without  separators. 

When  the  queen-excluding  honey- 
boards  came  before  the  public,  I  tried 
them  slowly,  as  I  did  the  sections, 
using  more  and  more  with  each  year, 
till  to-day  I  am  fully  prepared  to  say 
that  none  of  these  things  are  of  any 
inconvenience  to  the  bees.  Only  in  this 
way  can  any  one  fully  saj-  what  is 
good,  and  what  is  not ;  for  the  con- 
demnation of  a  thing  without  using  it, 
amounts  to  nothing.  The  old  injunc- 
tion of  "  prove  all  things,  and  hold 
fast  to  that  which  is  good,"  is  as  valua- 
able  to-daj-  as  it  ever  was. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


MANAG-EMENT. 


Putting   Bees   Out   of   Cellars- 
Spring  methods. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   MISS   IDi.   L.    SMITH. 


The  best  time  to  take  a  retrospect  of 
any  line  of  action  is  after  we  have 
passed  through  it,  and  by  our  failures 
in  the  past  we  are  able  in  a  degree  to 
avoid  the  rock  upon  which  so  many 
are  wrecked.  In  apiculture,  as  in 
many  other  pursuits,  to  avoid  failures 
manj-  of  our  plans  have  to  be  laid, 
reaching  far  ahead.  It  is  not  in  the 
management  that  prepares  the  strong 
colonies  for  the  honey  harvest,  that  an 
apiarist  shows  his  skill,  but  in  getting 
the  weak  colonies  strong,  and  ready  to 
go  into  the  sections. 

Apiculture  is  a  continuous  chain  the 
year  around,  each  part  of  a  season 
depending  upon  the  preceding,  so  that 
entering  upon  spring  management  of 
bees  we  will  presume  that  everything 
has  been  done  in  the  proper  way,  and 
at  the  right  time  ;  we  will  especially 
assume  that  the    bees   have   been  win- 
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tered  in  a  cellar,  and  everything  sur- 
rounding them,  and  the  care,  was  such 
that  there  has  been  no  loss  of  vitality 
other  than  would  result  from  age. 

In  this  latitude  the  time  to  carry  the 
bees  out  of  the  cellar  is  usually  from 
April  20  to  May  1.  In  removing  bees 
from  the  cellar,  a  time  should  be  se- 
lected that  has  the  appearance  of  sev- 
eral warm  days  together.  A  little  in- 
genuity can  be  used  in  devising  plans 
for  carrying  them  out,  that  would  be 
the  least  fatiguing.  The  work  should 
begin  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  suiiicientlj' 
warm  in  the  morning,  for  the  bees  to 
commence  their  cleansing  flight  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  placed  on  the  sum- 
mer stands. 

The  following  arrangement  I  like  : 
Height  of  the  hives  from  the  ground, 
not  less  than  4  inches  ;  first  row  H  feet 
apart,  facing  the  east  ;  the  second  row^ 
facing  the  south,  and  about  2  inches 
from  the  rear  of  the  first  row ;  the 
third  row  is  6  feet  from  the  second, 
and  opposite  the  spaces  in  the  first  and 
second  rows  (so  that  the  morning  sun 
will  shine  in  the  entrance),  and  so  on. 

In  this  climate  as  late  as  May  20  we 
often  have  cold  weather  sufficient  to 
chill  the  brood,  and  entirely  stop 
brood-rearing,  for  which  reason  spring 
protection  of  some  kind  ought  to  be 
used.  The  lumber  in  boot  and  shoe 
boxe's  answers  every  purpose,  to  make 
rims  for  the  hives  18  inches  deep,  and 
2  by  3  feet ;  the  covers  should  be 
water-tight,  and  they  will  also  answer 
for  shade-boards  in  the  summer  if 
needed. 

For  the  packing  to  fill  in  between 
hives  and  the  rims,  sawdust,  fine  hay, 
or  chaff  is  very  good,  using  small 
blocks  to  keep  the  entrances  free. 

Before  packing,  and  after  the  bees 
have  had  their  flight,  see  that  they 
have  plenty  of  stores  to  stimulate 
brood-rearing;  those  that  have  not, 
mark  it  in  a  record-book,  to  be  fed, 
and  if  any  are  found  queenless,  unite 
them  with  a  colony  having  a  queen. 
It  is  well  to  leave  tlie  packing  on  until 
the  time  to  put  the  cases  on. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  hives 
ready  for  the  summer.  The  cases, 
sections,foundation,separators,smoker, 
and  the  swarming-box,  should  all  be 
in  readiness  when  the  honey  harvest 
begins ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
bee-veil  should  have  attention. 

Every  apiarist  should  rear  queens  to 
have  them  ready  for  the  swarming  sea- 
son, as  no  apiarist  can  afford  to  have 
a  colony  queenless  during  the  honey- 
flow. 

See  that  your  bees  have  water,  if 
you  are  not  near  a  river  or  small 
stream. 

My  tools  consist  of  a  long  screw- 
driver, a  large  knife,  and  a  scraper. 

Darlington,  Wis. 


COMB  HONEY. 


Some  Practical  Thoughts  on  Itf« 
Production. 


Read  at  the  Maine  Convention 

BY   L.    F.    ABBOTT. 


Given  a  certain  number  of  strong 
colonies  of  bees  in  the  spring,  how 
shall  they  be  worked  to  produce  the 
largest  amount  of  comb  honey  ?  This 
question  is  not  so  easilj'  answered  as 
it  might  at  first  seem  to  be  ;  but  ordi- 
narily I  believe  it  profitable  —  the 
honey-flow  of  course  being  good — to 
let  one  swarm  issue,  allowing  the  par- 
ent colony  to  rear  a  queen,  destroying 
all  but  one  of  the  queen-cells  about  the 
tiftli  day  after  the  swarm  issues.  Pre- 
vious to  swarming,  however,  when 
seven  or  eight  frames  are  well  filled 
with  brood. and  the  bees  seem  disposed 
to  build  bits  of  comb  in  all  available 
spaces,  the  time  has  come  to  put  on 
surplus  cases. 

Now  we  will  say  that  five  colonies 
are  each  in  seven  frames,  and  ready  to 
receive  sections  for  the  storing  of  sur- 
plus honej'.  The  season  is  now  ad- 
vanced, and  weather  warm,  so  the 
brood  we  have  to  take  from  the  hives 
to  reduce  the  brood-nest  will  not  sufl'er 
from  exposure.  Each  hive  is  opened 
and  reduced  to  six  frames,  leaving  the 
best  filletl  with  brood  and  eggs.  Those 
frames  taken  out  may  be  placed  in  a 
hive  with  a  portion  of  young  bees  ad- 
hering to  the  combs,  and  form  a  new 
colony.  At  the  expiration  of  a  couple 
of  da3's,  a  laying  queen  may  be  given 
this  colony — ordinarily  she  might  be 
introduced  at  once — which  will  be 
ready  in  three  or  four  weeks,  or  so, 
for  a  section-case,  and  will  send  ott', 
probably,  a  young  swarm,  which  should 
be  made  to  stay  at  home,  or  equivalent 
to  that,  of  which  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  subsequently. 

Shaving'  the  Combs. 

The  old  hives  now  have  six  frames 
which  should  be  carefullj-  shaved,  over 
the  portion  containing  honey,  to  l-  of 
an  inch,  and  spaced  in  the  hives  to 
bee-space — ;  of  an  inch.  If  tlie  frames 
are  fixed  with  reversible  attachments 
—as  I  would  have  them — reverse  the 
frames  and  use  a  dummy  on  each  side 
so  tlic  surplus  case  will  fit  without 
leaving  any  open  space. 

Twenty-four  or  twenty-eight  one- 
pound  sections  supplied  with  tliin  foun- 
dation arc  enough,  and  perhaps  if  half 
the  number  could  be  so  arranged  to 
place  on  at  first,  it  would  be  better 
than  the  larger  number.  After  these 
sections  are  all  filled  with  comb,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  upper  portion  capped 
over,  this  case  may  be  raised,  and 
another  case  of   the   same  size    placed 


upon  the  brood-frames.  A  wide  frame 
containing  eight  sections  might  be 
placed  each  side  of  the  brood-frames, 
— after  removing  the  dummies — but 
I  should  expect  that  they  would  be  im- 
mediately fillcil  with  eggs  bj-  the 
queen. 

If  the  honey-flow  is  copious,  our  five 
colonies  will  each  send  out  a  swarm  by 
June  10.  Hive  them  upon  empty 
combs  or  sheets  of  foundation,  and,  if 
preferred,  the  new  colony  formed  by 
frames  of  brood  taken  in  reducing  the 
old  colonies  to  six  frames  when  putting 
on  the  section-cases,  maj'  be  drawn 
upon  to  the  extent  of  a  frame  for  each 
new  swarm,  replacing  the  frame  so 
taken  by  an  empty  comb  or  founda- 
tion, which  the  laying  queen  will 
quickly  occupy. 

Restrict  each  colonj'  to  sending  oft' 
one  new  swarm,  and  these  new  ones 
not  to  be  allowed  to  swarm  at  all. 
Such  first  swarms  will  probably  swarm 
in  about  four  weeks.  Let  the  swarm 
issue,  hive  in  the  ordinary  way,  place 
on  a  new  stand  a  little  distance  from 
the  former  stand,  and  put  the  frames 
from  the  parent  colon}-,  bees  and  all, 
into  the  new  hive,  in  the  new  location; 
place  on  the  surplus  case,  and  things 
will  be  likely  to  go  on  through  the  sea- 
son without  more  trouble  by  swarm- 
ing. If  thej'  do  swarm  out  again, 
after  a  couple  of  weeks,  put  them  over 
again,  and  keep  them  to  work  in  sur- 
plus room. 

The  old  colony,  having  all  queen- 
cells  but  one  removed,  five  to  eight 
days  after  sending  oft',  the  swarm  will 
very  likely  swarm  again,  in  three  or 
four  weeks,  when  the)',  too,  should  be 
changed  over  as  described  for  the 
others. 

Objections  may  be  raised  to  this 
])lan,  on  the  ground  that  if  one  has  a 
large  number  of  colonies,  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  increase  as  fast  as  this 
method  contemplates. 

In  rebuttal  it  may  be  urged  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  old  colony  and  one  new 
swarm  issuing  from  it — all  things  be- 
ing favorable — will  store  more  honey 
than  the  old  colony  alone,  prevented 
from  swarming.  Again,  the  method  I 
have  given  somewhat  in  detail,  con- 
templates putting  only  strong  colonies 
into  winter  quarters.  Reduce  the  num- 
ber of  colonies  by  doubling  up  at  the 
end  of  the  honey  harvest ;  make  sales 
of  colonies  according  to  value,  reserv- 
ing the  best  for  yourself,  as  you  would 
select  your  sheep  and  lambs,  keeping 
the  best  yourself,  and  turning  the  in- 
ferior ones  to  the  butcher  at  what  they 
will  bring. 

But  this  course  of  allowing  the  old 
colonies  to  cast  a  swarm  need  not  be 
followed,  if  one  is  satisfied  with  the 
product  of  that.      By  running  over  the 
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combs  and  changing  to  new  locations 
two  or  three  times,  the  increase  prob- 
ably wouUl  be  largelj'  checked,  if  not 
entirely  prevented. 

Increase  oi*  Colonie<«. 

If  one  has  but  a  small  number  of 
colonies,  and  wishes  to  increase  as  fast 
as  possible, and  yet  get  as  large  amount 
of  surplus  comb  honey  as  jjossible,  I 
know  of  no  better  plan  than  the  fol- 
lowing : 

We  will  say  the  apiarist  has  four 
colonies  ;  by  the  methods  I  have  given, 
encourage  breeding  in  the  spring,  and 
when  the  time  arrives  for  putting  on 
surplus  cases,  contract  the  brood-apart- 
ment to  live  or  six  frames,  shaking  off 
nearly  all  the  bees  from  the  frames  re- 
moved, and  place  them  in  a  hive  with 
a  laying  queen.  Shave  all  brood- 
combs  to  J-iuch,  and  space  them  to  | 
of  an  inch.  When  the  old  colonies 
send  off  new  swarms,  capture  the  old 
queen  and  return  them  to  their  respec- 
tive hives,  supplying  their  places  in 
the  new  colony  with  young,  laying 
queens,  which  can  be  introduced  at 
this  time  without  much  danger.  Re- 
move all  queen-cells  from  the  old  col- 
ony, to  prevent  after-swarms,  and  let 
brood-i-earing  proceed.  By  this  method, 
in  a  good  honey-flow,  colonies  may  be 
increased  very  fast,  and  a  good  amount 
of  surplus  honey  be  ob!ained. 

The  plan  of  shaving  the  combs  to  |- 
inch  thickness,  and  spacing  the  frames 
to  a  bee-space,  I  believe  to  be  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  idea  was 
not  original  with  me,  but  as  far  as  I 
know,  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Churchill  belongs 
the  honor  of  first  giving  this  method 
to  the  bee-keeping  world. 

Using:  tUe  Extractor. 

Can  the  extractor  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  running  an  apiary  for  comb 
honey,  by  extracting  from  the  brood- 
frames  when  putting  on  the  surplus 
e;vses  ?  This  is  a  question  I  am  not 
fullj'  prepared  to  answer  either  way, 
and  certainly  not  in  the  negative.  I 
have  used  the  extractor  in  that  way. 
and  thereby  secured  a  good  amount  of 
honey,  but  it  is  generally  a  mixture  of 
fruit-bloom  and  clover  honey,  neither 
one  nor  the  other. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  not  sure  but  as 
good  results  will  be  obtained  by  letting 
the  honey  remain  in  the  combs,  when 
manipulating  the  hives  for  the  surplus 
cases.  The  theory  is,  that  in  shaving 
and  spacing  the  combs  and  reversing 
them,  the  bees  will  carrv  the  honey 
from  the  brood-frames  and  deposit  it 
in  the  sections.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  is  generally  true.  Then  if 
one  cares  for  sameness  in  quality  of 
his  comb  honey,  it  is  better  to  extract 
the  mixed  honey,  and  secure  the  vir- 
gin article  from  the  clover  bloom. 

Lewiston,  Maiof. 


BEE-CELLAR. 


Wintering  Bee<>  in  the  Cellar- 
Experience. 


WHttcn  for  theAvxertcan  Bee  Journal 

BY   A.    D.    LORD. 


I  am  located  two  miles  from  any 
timber  land,  having  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1887  with  3  colonies,  and  in- 
creased them  to  7,  which  I  wintered  in 
the  cellar  under  the  house.  There  was 
plentj'  of  bees  in  the  spring,  but  some 
of  the  colonies  dwindled  to  a  mere 
handful,  and  I  only  saved  them  by 
buying  a  few  by  the  pound  and  giving 
some  to  each  colony.  They  were  slow 
in  building  up,  but  increased  again  in 
1888  to  18  colonies,  and  I  took  250 
pounds  of  comb  honey. 

I  put  in  the  bees  on  Nov.  8,  and  each 
colony  was  weighed,  so  that  I  might 
know  just  the  amount  of  honey  that  it 
takes  to  winter  them.  They  have  lost 
in  weight  up  to  the  present  time  (Feb. 
26)  from  2i  to  4  pounds  each. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  description 
of  mj'  bee-cellar : 

I  commenced  by  digging  5  feet  into 
the  ground,  then  setting  up  studding  7 
feet  high,  and  ceiling  it  all  around  as 
tight  as  lumber  could  make  it.  It  has 
two  doors  to  pass  in  and  out,  and  it  is 
8x12  feet,  with  a  ventilator  at  each  end. 

Before  putting  the  bees  in,  I  took  a 
section  of  the  hive,  and  putting  a  piece 
of  cotton  cloth  over  the  bottom  and 
filling  it  about  .3  inches  deep  with  oats, 
to  absord  the  moisture,  which,  I  think, 
has  done  well,  for  the  bees  are  per- 
fectly dry  all  the  time.  The  tempera- 
ture has  been  from  34°  to  40?,  and 
they  seem  to  be  perfectly  quiet  all  the 
time. 

I  have  carefully  scraped  up  all  the 
dead  bees,  and  they  weigh  IJ  pounds 
at  the  present  time. 

Amiret,  Minn. 


FEEDING  BEES. 


What  and  How  to  Feed  During 
a  mild  \%lnter. 


Written  for  the  Prairie  Farmer 

BY    JIRS.    L.    HARBISON. 


Bees  during  a  mild  winter,  like  the 
present,  consume  m6re  honey  than  in 
a  cold  one.  When  they  arc  often  upon 
the  wing  exercising,  they  require  more 
food  than  during  a  cold  winter  when 
they  are  in  a  semi-dormant  state. 
Bees  store  their  pollen  or  bee-bread  in 
the  base  of  the  cells,  and  fill  up  with 
honey.  When  they  have  consumed 
the  honey,  they  will  rear  brood  in  the 
center  of  the  cluster,  the  nurse-bees 
eating  the  bread  so  as  to  give  milk  to 
the  young,  or,  in  other  words,  feeding 


it  to  the  young  half-digested,  as  the 
pigeons  feed  their  young.  These  little 
patches  of  brood  in  the  center  of  the 
cluster  are  a  wise  provision  of  nature 
against  the  loss  of  the  <iueen,  for  as 
long  as  they  have  eggs  or  larvse  not 
over  three  days  old,  they  can  rear 
another  queen  or  mother  bee. 

As  the  drain  upon  the  bees'  stores 
has  been  excessive,  owing  to  the  mild 
weather  and  consequent  activity  of  the 
l>ees,  the  owners  of  colonies,  whether 
few  or  many,  should  not  let  them 
starve.  If  he  does,  he  loses  not  only 
the  bees,  but  all  the  honey  they  had  in 
the  fall.  Bees  consume  their  stores 
very  rapidly  in  the  spring  while  rear- 
ing their  joung,  for  scientists  tell  us 
that  insects  dui-ing  their  larval  state 
consume  more  food  than  during  the 
remainder  of  their  lives. 

Honey  as  Food  tor  Bees. 

Honey  is  their  natural  food,  and 
nothing  else  is  to  be  resorted  to  when 
it  is  to  be  had.  Large  apiaries  usually 
ha\e  in  store  dark  honey  that  is  not 
salable,  and  broken  or  partly-filled 
comb,  which  can  be  utilized  in  this 
way.  I  have  a  few  two-pound  sec- 
tions, in  which  the  queen  laid  and 
drones  were  reared,  discoloring  them, 
rendering  them  unfit  for  food,  and 
these  I  shall  use  as  feed  for  bees,  turn- 
ing them  down  over  the  cluster. 

I  do  not  advise  feeding  bees  in  early 
sjiring,  except  to  prevent  starvation, 
for  it  arouses  them  to  activity,  and 
they  will  try  to  rear  more  brood  than 
the}-  can  cover ;  and  let  the  weather 
turn  suddenly  cold,  contracting  the 
cluster,  much  of  it  will  perish.  More 
young  <|ueens  will  be  reared  by  feed- 
ing, but  it  will  be  at  the  risk  of  the 
lives  of  the  old  bees,  for  it  is  a  severe 
draught  on  their  vitality,  preparing 
their  food  ;  they  also  fly  out  for  water 
on  chilly  days  and  perish.  When  a 
bee  loads  uji  with  cold  water  it  gets 
numb,  and  cannot  return  home.  If 
the  old  bees  die  oft"  faster  than  the 
young  ones  are  able  to  take  their 
places,  the  colony  must  ultimately 
perish. 

iVIaking;  tlie  "  Ciood  "  Candy. 

This  candy  was  the  indention  of  a 
prominent  bee-keeper,  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  is  made  as  follows  : 

Heat  li(|uid  honey  until  hot,  but  not 
up  to  the  boiling-point,  and  stir  in  con- 
fectioners' sugar  until  it  will  alisorb  no 
more,  when  it  can  be  made  into  cakes 
with  the  hands.  This  candy  will  not 
be  sticky,  yet  keeps  soft  and  moist,  so 
that  bees  can  feed  from  it. 

A  cake  of  this  candy  could  be 
slipped  down  into  the  cluster  and  save 
a  colony  from  starvation,  and  j'et  not 
arouse  thcra  to  undue  activity,  as  the 
feeding  of  liquid  honey  or  syrup 
would  do. 
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The  F«rc(1ing:  of  Syrup  to  Itees. 

This  should  be  used  only  as  a  for- 
lorn hope,  when  the  bees'  natural  food 
is  not  to  be  had,  for  a  laboi-er  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  whether  a  bee  or  a 
human  being.  It  is  not  particular 
what  kind  of  sugar  is  used  for  making 
syrup  in  the  spring,  when  the  bees  can 
fly  everj'  fc^v  days  ;  but,  in  the  fall, 
nothing  but  the  very  choicest  will 
answer. 

I  generally  pour  boiling  water  upon 
the  sugar  in  a  pitcher,  and  stir  it  up 
with  a  spoon,  making  a  thin  syrup, 
which  I  feed  warm.  The  undissolved 
sugar  will  settle  in  the  bottom,  and  it 
should  be  allowed  to  settle,  for  it  will 
harden  in  the  feeders,  and  become 
bothersome. 

Feeders  and  Robbing'. 

I  have  many  dilTerent  kinds,  and  use 
them  according  to  time,  place  and 
condition.  If  I  desire  to  feed  liquid 
honey  or  syrup  when  it  is  cool  weather, 
and  am  desirous  of  keeping  all  the 
warmth  possible  in  the  cluster,  a  one- 
pint  Mason  jar,  with  a  perforated 
cover,  answers  the  purpose  admirably, 
as  it  can  be  turned  over  a  small  hole, 
and  the  bees  take  it  through  the  per- 
forations. I  have  tried  the  quart  jars 
in  the  same  way,  but  the  result  was 
not  satisfactorj'  in  my  hands,  for  the 
syrup  came  down  faster  than  the  bees 
could  take  it,  and  it  would  run  from 
the  hive  and  be  wasted.  It  needs  to 
be  set  perfectly  level,  and  then  it  will 
not  run  out. 

Wooden  vessels  answer  the  purpose 
much  better  for  feeders  than  those 
having  a  smooth  surface,  like  tin, 
glass  or  earthen-ware.  If  a  tin  or 
glass  vessel  .should  be  tilled  with  liquid 
honey  or  syrup,  and  be  accessible  to 
bees,  in  a  very  short  time  they  would 
be  a  writhing,  struggling,  drowning 
mass  ;  while,  if  the  same  quantity  were 
in  a  wooden  vessel,  every  bee  would 
get  out. 

Bees  appear  to  be  able  to  take  a  grip 
on  wood,  which  thi'y  cannot  do  on 
other  surfaces.  Small  wooden-l)owls, 
or  butter-dishos,  if  they  do  not  leak, 
make  good  feeders.  I  once  showed  to 
a  bee-keeper  a  feeder  that  was  cut  out 
of  wood,  bj-  a  wabbling  saw.  He  said 
that  it  would  get  full  of  drowning 
bees.  He  was  mistaken,  however,  for 
I  filled  it  immediately  with  syrup,  put 
it  over  a  strong  colony,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  it  was  clean  and  dry  with- 
out a  dead  bee.  Any  sort  of  a  vessel 
can  be  used,  if  it  is  tilled  with  chopped 
straw  or  shavings. 

In  all  feeding  operations,  care  must 
be  exercised  lest  robbing  be  induced. 
When  food  is  placed  in  the  upper  story 
of  a  hive,  if  bees  from  the  outside  can 
gain  admittance,  the  colony  will  soon 
be  taken  by  storm,  and  stores  stolen. 


DIVIDINa 


Coloniei  to   Secure  Increase 
Explained. 


Written  for  the.  American  Bee  Journal 

BV   J.    M.    HICKS. 


In  compliance  with  a  promise  made 
to  the  members  of  our  Indiana  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Societj',  I  will  give  my 
favorite  method  of  dividing  colonies 
for  judicious  increase  and  profit.  This, 
of  course,  depends  much  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  colony,  which  should  be 
full  of  brood  and  worker  bees,  as  if 
they  were  to  be  left  to  swarm  in  the 
old  or  natural  way.  This  condition 
can  readily  be  known  in  several  ways, 
viz  : 

First,  we  usually  find  them  quite 
well  supplied  with  drones,  which  come 
out  to  play  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Second,  we  can  also  know,  by  open- 
ing a  hive  that  is  full  of  bees  and 
brood,  with  a  good,  prolific  ((ueen, 
actively  laying  eggs  in  the  brood- 
frames  ;  also  (|iiite  a  number  of  drone- 
cells  may  be  found  sealed  over  in  the 
combs,  all  of  which  are  requisite  for 
the  welfare  of  the  future  of  the  new 
colony. 

We  can  now  examine  the  frames  of 
brood,  and  when  we  find  the  sheet  or 
frame  on  which  the  queen  is  busj'  lay- 
ing eggs,  lift  it  carefully  out,  and  hang 
it  in  a  new  hive  of  the  same  size  and 
pattern,  replacing  the  vacant  space  in 
the  full  colony  with  a  new  frame,  and 
if  filled  with  good  empty  comb,  so 
much  the  better. 

Now  close  up  both  hives,  and  move 
the  old  colony  to  a  new  location  ;  then 
place  the  new  hive  with  the  one  frame 
of  brood  and  (pieen  where  the  old  hive 
stood,  and  you  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  working-force  re- 
turn to  the  new  hive,  and  with  their 
queen,  where  all  will  be  peace  and 
harmony,  and  in  less  than  48  hours  a 
fine,  strong  colony  of  bees  can  be  seen 
working  with  a  will. 

From  the  old  colony  made  queen- 
less  (in  order  to  make  the  "  artificial" 
swarm,  as  above  mentioned),  at  the 
end  of  8  or  9  d.ays  we  can  with  safety 
cut  out  several  queen-cells  and  insert 
one  or  more  in  any  other  colony  or 
colonies  that  may  be  queenless  ;  or,  if 
desirable,  other  new  colonies  can  then 
be  made  by  taking  a  frame  or  two 
from  stroTig  colonies,  and  thus  re- 
([ueen  all  new  or  "  artificial "  swarms, 
saving  much  valuable  time.  Always 
leave  one  or  two  (jueen-cells  in  the  old 
colony,  that  they  may  hatch  and  rear 
a  queen  for  themselves. 

I  would  further  add,  that  it  will  be 
better  by  far  to  save  all  of  the  best 
empty  or  old  combs  in  order  to  refill 
empty  or  new  frames  for  the  bees,  thus 


saving  much  precious  time  for  the 
bees,  as  well  as  many  pounds  of  the 
best  honey,  which  is  alw.ays  gathered 
in  the  forepart  of  the  season.  Look 
well  to  the  bees  ! 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BEE-CULTURE 


Considered  as   a  Branch  of 
Agriculture. 


Read  at  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute 

BY   G.    A.    GROSS. 


There  is  probably  no  branch  of 
farming  so  generally  neglected  and  so 
little  understood  as  that  of  bee-keep- 
ing. If  it  cannot  be  said  of  every 
farmer,  that  he  can  keep  bees  success- 
fully, still  there  are  many  that  with  a 
little  intelligent  care  could  cause  their 
bees  to  make  a  welcome  addition  to 
their  income. 

It  is  not  an  occupation  that  is  re- 
stricted to  men  only — many  a  farmer's 
wife  or  daughter  would  find  it  a  fasci- 
nating pursuit,  as  well  as  an  easy  way 
of  being  independent  of  "father's 
pocket>book ;"  for  the  work  is  not 
hard,  nor  does  it  demand  one's  whole 
time.  One  daily  visit  to  the  hives, 
taking  only  a  few  minutes,  a  little  ex- 
tra watching  at  swarming  time,  the 
putting  on  and  taking  off  of  sections — 
this  certainlj^  is  not  work  that  will 
overta.x  a  woman's  strength.  All  over 
our  land  are  f<iund  women  who  rank 
among  the  most  successful  apiarists. 

I  have  frequently  heard  the  remark, 
that  this  is  not  a  good  countrj'  for 
bees,  and  until  six  years  ago  I  would 
have  heartily  endorsed  that  opinion, 
for  I  had  kept  bees  for  18  years,  and 
never  had  much  success  with  them. 
Finallj'  I  lost  my  Last  colony,  and  came 
very  nearly  giving  up  the  pursuit.  But 
at  that  time  I  read  an  article  about  the 
modern  improvements  in  bee-keeping, 
became  interested  again,  sent  for  a 
book  describing  the  new  way  of  hand- 
ling bees,  bought  one  hive,  and  started 
anew, trying  to  take  the  best  care  of  the 
bees.  As  a  result,  at  the  end  of  four 
years  I  had  70  colonies,  had  sold  con- 
siderable honey,  and  two  j'ears'  more 
work  with  the  bees,  has  confirmed  me 
in  the  opinion  that  our  county  is  as 
good  a  place  to  keep  bees  as  any  in 
the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
of  California. 

With  our  variety  of  flowei's,  coming 
as  they  do  at  intervals  during  the  sum- 
mer, we  possess  a  great  advantage 
over  the  northern  part  of  our  country 
which  is  celebrated  for  its  large  yiekls 
of  honey. 

In  this  county  (Bond),  up  to  Aug. 
10,  1888,  the  season  had  been  the 
poorest  on  record — no  swarms  and  no 
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honey,  was  the  general  complaint.  I 
do  not  think  that  my  57  hives  contain- 
ed more  than  25  pounds  of  honey,  and 
I  had  the  prospect  of  feeding  all  my 
bees,  bnt  heart's-ease  came  to  the  res- 
cue, giving  us  the  best  honey-tlow  I 
ever  saw.  In  the  live  weeks  that  it 
lasted,  my  bees  gathered  over  3,000 
pounds  of  honey.  See  what  a  loss  it 
would  have  been,  but  for  the  bees.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  for  the  lack  of  bees 
to  gather  the  honey,  our  county  sutlers 
a  loss  that  annually  counts  up  in  the 
thousands  of  dollars. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  for 
keeping  bees,  that  should  have  a  great 
weight  with  farmers — I  mean  the  very 
iinportanc  part  wliich  bees  bear  in  the 
economy  of  nature  in  fertilizing  flowers, 
and  thus  increasing  the  crop  of  fruits 
of  every  kind. 

Having  seen  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  farmers  should  keep  bees,  let  us 
consider  what  the  bee-keeper  needs  to 
enable  him  to  reach  the  best  results. 

First,  he  must  understand  something 
of  the  nature  of  bees,  how  they  live, 
how  they  work,  what  variety  is  best  to 
use,  etc.  A  colony  in  its  normal  state 
consists  of  one  queen,  or  mother-bee, 
several  thousand  workers,  varying 
from  6,000  to  40,000,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred drones,  or  male  bees  ;  these  last 
being  present  only  at  certain  times  of 
the  year. 

The  queen  is  the  only  perfect  female 
bee  in  the  hive.  She  can  easily  be 
recognized  by  her  size,  for  she  is  about 
tv.'ice  as  long  as  a  worker-bee.  Upon 
her  depends  the  prosperit}'  of  the  col- 
ony, for  she  is  the  only  one  that  lays 
the  eggs.  Take  the  queen  away,  and 
the  colony  is  doomed,  unless  the  bees 
have  eggs  from  which  to  rear  another 
one. 

A  good  queen  will  lay  from  2,000  to 
4,000  eggs  a  day,  being  more  or  less 
prolific,  according  to  the  flow  of  honey. 
The  life  of  a  queen  is  much  longer 
than  that  of  the  workers,  for  while  she 
lives  from  two  to  four  years,  a  workei-- 
bee  will  not,  on  an  average,  live  longer 
than  six  or  seven  weeks  ;  though  in 
winter  their  life  is  prolonged  from  five 
to  six  months. 

The  drones  are  known  by  their  short, 
thick  bodies,  and  loud  buzzing  when 
on  the  wing.  Their  life  is  of  ver}-  un- 
certain duration,  lasting  from  a  few 
days  to  a  few  weeks  at  the  longest. 

Italian  an<1  Black  Itees. 

We  need  onlj-  consider  two  vai'ieties 
of  bees,  the  common  black  bee,  and 
the  Italian  ;  of  these  two  races  the 
latter  are  generally  preferred.  They 
are  of  more  pacific  disposition,  and  be- 
sides their  good  moral  character,  they 
are  more  industrious,  working  earlier 
in  the  morning,  later  in    the   evening. 


and  on  days  when  the  black  bees  would 
find  it  too  cold  to  leave  their  hive. 

The  tongues  of  the  Italian  bees  are 
also  longer,  enabling  them  to  get 
honey  from  flowtus  that  the  common 
bee  has  to  pass  by  ;  and  finally,  their 
queens  are  more  piolific. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  hives  used 
by  progressive  bee-keepers,  all  without 
exception  have  the  one  feature  of  a 
double  story.  These  two  stories — the 
brood-frames  below,  the  cases  with 
sections  above,  with  the  hone}'-board 
between  the  two,  are  the  main  features 
necessary  for  the  successful  production 
of  comb  honey. 

Ho^v  to  Avoid  Stingos. 

The  handling  of  bees  is  easy  to  any 
one  who  is  not  afraid  of  stings  ;  but 
these  can  be  avoided,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  the  use  of  a  veil  and  smoker,  and 
by  observing  the  following  precau- 
tions : 

Never  go  between  the  hives  in  a 
hurry,  nor  walk  in  front  of  the  en- 
trances so  as  to  disturb  the  bees  in 
their  passing  in  and  out ;  avoid  all 
quick  motions,  all  jars  of  the  hive,  and 
when  you  have  any  work  that  will 
necessitate  the  opening  of  a  hive,  al- 
ways choose  a  time  when  the  bees  are 
out  at  work,  smoking  first  the  guards 
at  the  entrance,  then,  after  taking  off 
the  cover,  sending  a  few  puffs  of  smoke 
among  the  frames,  after  which  you  can 
go  to  work  with  impunity.  Finally,  if 
a  bee  should  come  buzzing  about  you, 
keep  perfectlj-  still,  close  your  ej^es, 
avoid  breathing  on  it,  and  it  will  soon 
leave. 

In  writing  the  foregoing,  it  has  been 
my  aim  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  to  a  field  tli^t  has  been  too 
much  neglected.  In  this  pursuit,  as  in 
all  others,  to  him  who  would  succeed, 
four  conditions  are  necessary,  viz:  He 
must  understand  it ;  he  must  love  it ; 
he  must  believe  in  it,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  he  must  stick  to  it. 

Greenville,  Ills. 


CONVENTION  DIRECTORY. 


1S89. 
Mar..)0.- 


Time  and  Place  of  MeeUim. 

■A«ency,  at  Agency.  Mo. 

T.  S.  Smith,  Sec,  AKency,  Mo. 

Apr.  23.— DesMolncH  County  ,  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 
John  «au.  Sec,  Middletown,  Iowa. 

May  1. 2.— Texas  Slate,  at  (Jreenvllle,  Tex. 

G.  A.  Wilson,  Sec,  McKinney,  TeX. 

May  4.— Susquehanna  County,  at  Montrose,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Hartord,  Pa. 

-Northern  Illinois,  at  Pecatonica,  111. 

D.  A.  Kuller,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley.  Ills. 


May  21. 


W  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetingB.— Bd. 


s^t^l^J 


Bees  in  Fine  Condition, — T.  F. 

Bingham,  Abronia,  Mich.,  on  March  6, 

1889,  says  : 

Bees  have  had  a  series  of  fine  sports 
on  the  wing  within  the  past  week,  and 
are  in  first-class  condition.  Those  in 
the  cellar  are  in  excellent  condition, 
and  as  quiet  as  if  .asleep. 


Convention  Notices. 


EP~  There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna 
County  Bee-Keepers'  Association  at  the  Court  House 
In  Montrose,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  May  4,  I  n«9.  at  lu  a.m. 
H.  M.  Seelky,  Sec. 


rw  The  DesMnines  County,  Iowa,  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  convention  in  the 
Court  House  at  Burlington,  on  April  23.1SK9,  at  10 
a.  m.  All  bee-keepers  are  invited.   JOHN  NAC  Sec. 

ty  The  nth  annual  session  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers' Associatiiin  will  beheld  in  the  apiary 
of  W  R.Graham,  of  Greenville.  Hunt  Co.,  Tex.,  on 
May  1  and  2,  IKSa.  .\11  lic-e  keepers  are  invited.  The 
last  meeting  was  held  licre  last  May,  and  was  the 
best  ever  held.  So  we  l""k  forward  to  a  good  time 
next  May.  A  cordial  weliome_and  hospilalitv  will 
be  tendered  to  all  who  come. 


iKood   Prospects  for  Clovers. — 

Wm.  G.  Cory,  Cason,    Ind.,  on  March 
6,  1889,  says  : 

Bees  in  this  locality  are  doing  well, 
only  a  few  colonies  having  died  from 
want  of  stores.  I  use  the  Armstrong 
Crown  hive,  packed  with  dry  forest 
leaves,  and  my  bees  winter  well  on  the 
summer  stands.  The  prospect  is  good 
for  all  kinds  of  clover.  The  Ameuican 
Bee  Journal  is  a  welcome  visitor. 


G.  A.  Wilson,  Sec. 


Please  to   get   yonr    I^eiglibor, 

who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  American 
Bee  Jouknal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 


Foul  Brood. — A.  L.  Leach,  Liv- 
ingston Co.,  Ills.,  on   March  1,  writes  : 

My  bees  are  in  unusually  good  con- 
dition at  the  present  time.  I  have  no 
loss  to  report  for  this  winter.  The  re- 
ports of  individuals  and  conventions 
indicate  that  foul  brood  prevailed  to 
an  alarming  extent  during  1888,  and 
three  associations  passed  resolutions 
invoking  Legislative  aid.  To  me  this 
is  very  absurd.  I  would  as  soon  think 
of  legislating  to  control  the  weather, 
which,  no  doubt,  causes  it  to  come  and 
o-o.  I  liave  had  two  years'  experience 
with  foul  brood,  and  lost  15  colonies 
in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1887. 
Last  spring  I  purchased  10  healthy 
colonies,  and  used  the-  diseased  combs, 
increasing  the  10  to  22.  My  other  col- 
onies were  affected  with  foul  brood 
from  the  previous  year,  and  of  course 
they  all  became  aflected.  I  devoted 
three  months  with  various  experiments 
in  which  the  popular  impressions  of 
the  disease  had  but  little  show  ;   prob- 
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ablj^  vei-y  many  will  doubt  it  when  I 
say,  that  I  can  cure  it  with  little  labor 
and  small  loss,  and  it  is  not  right  to 
burn  or  destroy  affected  colonies,  as  it 
is  only  moderatelj'  contagious,  and  not 
liable  to  be  carried  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Yes  ;  we  doubt  it,  but  are  quite 
ready  to  learn  the  modus  operandi,  and 
have  it  thoi-oughl)'  tested.  But  here  is 
something  later  from  Mr.  Leach  : 

Later. — Since  making  the  above 
statement  in  regard  to  foul  brood,  I 
have  read  Mr.  Baldwin's  article  on 
page  134,  a  part  of  which  corroborates 
my  experience,  which  has  been  thor- 
ough and  conclusive,  and  which  I  can 
demonstrate  to  a  certainty.  I  would 
have  written  very  differently,  if  I  had 
read  Mr.  Baldwin's  article  first.  It 
was  my  intention  to  publish  a  full 
course  of  treatment  after  getting  com- 
ments on  my  statement.  My  experi- 
ence with  bees  and  queens  that  are 
affected,  also  with  old  combs,  is  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive. 


Bees    Wintering    Well R.    A. 

Rummel,    Butler,    Ind.,    on   March    9, 
1889,  writes : 

My  bees  are  wintering  well,  except 
late  swarms  that  did  not  gather 
enough  honey  to  winter  on.  There 
was  not  much  surplus  honey  gathered 
here  last  year,  but  the  brood-chambers 
were  well  tilled  with  golden-rod  honey. 
The  forepart  of  this  week  was  warm, 
and  the  bees  were  out  thick,  visiting 
sugar  orchards,  but  it  is  cold  again 
now. 


Reading   Bee-Paper§,  etc. — D. 

R.  Rosebrough,  Casey,  Ills.,  writes  : 

The  white  clover  in  this  vicinity 
looked  well  last  fall,  and  I  still  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  killed  ;  yet  the 
weather  is  very  hard  on  it  at  present, 
as  we  have  had  our  coldest  this  month 
(February).  What  do  we  learn  from 
the  Amekican  Bee  Jouunal  b(!sides 
bee-culture  ?  1.  It  keeps  us  informed 
as  to  the  weather,  not  only  in  Illinois, 
but  throughout  the  United  States,  all 
Europe,  and  Canada.  2.  It  tells  us  of 
the  condition  of  the  crops  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  state  of  the  health  of  tlie 
people.  It  acquaints  us  with  liundreds 
of  persons  wliom  we  would  never 
know.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for 
a  man  to  call  at  my  office,  and  speak 
to  me  as  thougli  he  was  a  brother,  and 
tell  me  it  was  in  the  Bee  Journal  that 
he  first  saw  my  name.  3.  It  tells  us 
the  price  of  honey  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  which  of  the  two  races  of  bees 
is  the  strongest — the    blacks  or   yellow 


bees.  The  counti-y  and  woods  were 
full  of  bees  when  the  yellow  race  was 
imported,  and  in  my  neighborhood,  12 
3-ears  ago,  when  an  Italian  queen  was 
first  brought  to  this  (Clark)  coimty, 
her  grand  daughters  would  be  black 
bees  every  time  ;  but  now  that  is  not 
the  case,  as  every  bee-5-ard  in  this 
neighborhood  has  the  yellow  bees. 
Persons  living  five  miles  from  Casey, 
who  never  saw  a  queen,  have  at  least 
half  yellow  bees.  I  think  that  the 
black  bees  are  fast  disajipearing,  and 
that  within  another  12  years  black 
bees  cannot  be  found  here.  My  bees 
are  wintering  nicely.  The  last  sum- 
mer thinned  bees  out  in  this  county — 
the  old  farmers  say  that  the  moths 
killed  them. 


Warm  W^inter  Weatber,  etc. — 

J.  L.  Gray,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  on  March 
9,  1889,  says  : 

My  crop  last  year  from  50  colonies 
in  the  spring,  w.as  3,080  pounds,  2,000 
pounds  of  comb  honey,  and  one-fourth 
inci'ease  of  colonies.  I  have  75  colo- 
nies in  the  cellar,  but  the  exceedingly 
warm  weather  from  Feb.  27  to  March 
7,  taxed  my  ability  to  keep  them  quiet, 
but  I  succeeded  veiy  well  with  ice,  and 
open  doors  at  night. 


Crood  Season  Expected W.  A. 

Hodge,  Victory,    Wis.,    on   March   10, 

1889,  writes  : 

I  commenced  the  spring  of  1888  with 
24  colonies  of  bees,  mostly  Italians, 
and  I  have  now  in  the  cellar  43  strong 
colonies,  after  selling  8  colonies  last 
fall,  besides  in  swarming  time  3 
swarms  went  to  the  woods.  My  honey 
crop  for  the  past  season  was  about  as 
follows  :  One  thousand  one-pound  sec- 
tions of  honey,  250  IJ-pound  sections, 
and  about  200  pounds  of  comb  honey 
in  the  old-fashioned  boxes.  I  sold  it 
at  an  average  of  11  cents  per  pound, 
and  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  result ; 
but  I  expect  much  better  results  the 
coming  year. 


Apple  Bloom — White  Clover 

Wm.  Malonc,    Newbern,    Iowa,  writes 
as  follows  : 

The  winter  of  1880-81  killed  nearly 
all  tlie  bees  in  this  county,  and  the 
winter  of  1884-85  left  none  in  box-hives 
and  "log  gums."  Four  neighbors 
living  from  2  to  6  miles  west  of  here, 
had  large  oreliards,  and  each  had 
from  10  to  25  colonies  of  bees  in  box- 
hives.  Tlie  winter  of  1884-85  de- 
stroyed all  their  bees,  and  the  next 
season  they  had  no  apples.  I  wintered 
5  colonies  out  of  38  that  winter  on  the 


summer  stands.  A  Mr.  Crane,  IJ  miles 
east  of  here,  wintered  20  colonies  in 
the  cellar,  and  my  western  neighbors 
went  to  Mr.  Crane  for  apples  the  fol- 
lowing fall,  as  Mr.  C.  and  his  imme- 
diate neighbors  had  plenty  of  apples. 
When  bees  can  work  on  apple-bloom, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  fruit. 

I  cannot  tell  the  exact  condition  of 
the  white  clover  yet,  but  I  think  that 
it  is  winter-killed  badly.  The  ground 
is  frozen  hai'd  about  2  feet  deep,  is 
bare,  and  has  been  so  nearly  all  win- 
ter. Bees  are  wintering  tolerably  well. 
I  have  52  colonies  in  the  cellar  or  cave, 
and  12  on  the  summer  stands  ;  the  lat- 
ter have  consumed  but  little  honey  yet, 
and  have  had  a  flight  about  every  week 
all  winter. 


Bees  had  a  Orand  Flight.— Mr. 

Jacob  Oswalt,  Maximo,  O.,    on   March 
4,  1889,  writes  : 

For  the  past  two  years  the  honey 
yield  in  eastern  Ohio  has  not  been 
more  than  one-fourth  of  a  crop,  and 
the  quality  of  the  honey  was  none  of 
the  best.  I  am  wintering  my  bees  on 
the  summer  stands  in  the  Falcon  chaff 
hive  ;  they  are  all  going  to  "  pull 
through  "  the  winter  nicely.  They  had 
a  grand  flight  to-day — I  suppose  they 
wanted  to  take  part  in  the  grand  In- 
auguration Ball  going  on  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Bee-keepers  in  eastern 
Ohio,  at  this  writing,  are  not  very  well 
supplied  with  bee-fixtures,  and  if  the 
coming  summer  should  prove  to  be  a 
good  one  for  bees  and  honey,  many  of 
our  bee-keepers  will  be  caught  napping. 


Bee-Keeping   for  Pleasure. — 

George  Hodges,    Belmont,    N.    Y.,    on 
Feb.  25,  1889,  writes  : 

I  have  noticed  in  the  Bee  Journal 
that  some  one  mentioned  the  "blood 
of  bees"  as  we  would  speak  of  cattle. 
I  have  never  seen  an}'  blood  in  bees. 
I  have  only  4  colonies,  but  I  never 
keep  them  for  profit,  as  I  have  never 
obtained  anything  except  plenty  of 
honey  for  my  own  use.  I  did  not  get 
a  swarm  last  year.  I  think  2  swarms 
came  out  one  day,  and  both  went  to- 
gether, and  not  locing  at  home  at  the 
time,  they  went  to  the  woods,  so  I  did 
not  get  any  swarms.  I  often  think 
that  I  will  ti'y  something  diflerent  with 
my  bees,  as  I  see  so  much  in  the  Bee 
Journal  of  profit  in  bees,  but  I  do  not 
get  it  myself.  There  are  a  great  many 
bees  kept  in  Belmont,  but  their  keep- 
ers do  not  read  bee-literature. 


W^e  -will  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  S3.00.  It  is  always 
useful  to  liave  a  dictionary  at  liand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  theu:  meaning. 
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Experience  as  a  Teacher. — Mr. 

Christian  Weckesser,  Marshallville,  O., 
on  March  1,  1889,  writes  thus  about 
publishing  new  papers  : 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  an  "obituary" 
of  Rural  Life,  a  paper  which  I  pub- 
lished a  year.  It  may  he  proper  to 
say  that,  to  many  persons  it  may  seem 
desirable  to  publish  a  periodical,  while 
the  disadvantages  and  undesirable 
features  of  such  an  enterprise  are  not 
apparent  until  the  papers  are  "  on 
their  way,"  when,  becoming  manifest, 
they  are  not  properly  conducted,  the 
matter  they  contain  may  become  of 
little  utility,  and  finally  become  filled 
with  matter  that  is  considerably  worse 
than  useless,  or  misleading  in  some 
direction  ;  and  not  being  profitable, 
great  offers  and  inducements  are  given 
to  secure  subscribers,  with  which  a 
paper  that  is  carefully  edited  may  not 
be  able  to  compete,  and  be  profitable 
to  the  publisher.  Again,  an  amateur 
printer  maj'  think  that  the  necessary 
expense  a  trifling  matter.  After  mak- 
ing trial  of  this,  I  confess  I  am  wiser, 
and  thougii  I  have  little  of  a  pecuniary 
compensation  for  a  year's  hard  labor, 
I  feel  well  paid  with  experience.  The 
transaction  was  honorable  ;  the  paper 
was  not  poorly  conducted— and  it 
would  probably  be  a  credit  for  more 
publishers  to  have  their  papers  consoli- 
dated, rather  than  to  "  eke  out  a  mis- 
erable existence." 


Commend  Us  to  the  Arab. 


A  couple  of  Americans  meet,  grab 
each  other's  hands,  and  you  «oiider 
how  mucli  water  Ihcy  have  contiacted 
to  pump  m  five  minutes.  An  English- 
man nears  a  friend  and  they  pound 
each  other  on  the  shoulder,  while  you 
look  on  nervously,  wondering  who  will 
'draw  first  blood.  Frenchmen  meet,  and 
they  fall  to  kissing  each  other,  while 
you  go  off  in  a  corner  and  feel  sick. 
Italians  fall  into  convulsions,  while 
you  arc  hunting  for  the  doctor.  The 
Portuguese  hook  their  chins  over  each 
other's  shoulders,  as  if  they  wanted  to 
find  which  pocket  holds  the  handker- 
chief, while  Spaniards  hug  each  other 
with  tears  streaming  down  their  faces, 
leaving  you  in  doubt  as  to  who  has 
died,  but  the  Arab,  when  he  meets  his 
friend,  advances  toward  him,  they  join 
hands  in  firm  pressure  for  just  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  without  a  grimace  or 
movement  of  the  lips,  raise  their  own 
hand  and  touch  it  to  their  lips,  saying 
afterward:  "Welcome  siglit."  The 
whole  thing  is  done  with  dignity  that 
is  thoroughly  manly,  and  yet  with  a 
hint  of  tenderness  thai  is  nothing  less 
than  beautiful. — Bostun  Transcriiit. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


gxtsm^ss  Notices, 


Don't  Fall  to  Read  A.  J.  King's  adver- 
tisement on  page  190. 

If  YoM  Liive  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Give  a,  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

Mr-  Miller's  Uoolc,  "A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Joiir- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

If  yoii  I^ose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

I%ew  !l$u1>scribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  for  $1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4}<x43^  and  53^x5"^. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  S8.50  per  1,000. 

JPreserve  Yo«ir  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BliVUER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal, 

Please  -wnrile  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writuig  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  tirm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  230 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  tlie  cars,  at  8  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  9  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  7iew 
subscribers  to  send  with  youf'renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, witli  Sl.OO,  jTou  may  order  2.5  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


Honey  anti  Ueeawax  Market. 


ban  KKANCIBCO. 

HONEY.- We  quote  :  Extractert.  whUe,e>i®7  cts.; 

amber,  5H®6c.    Comb,  white  l-lbs„  13@14c.;  2-lb9., 

l(Kai2c.    Demand  lor  extracted  ia  Rood  j  for  comb, 

limited.    Prospects  are  not  as  good  for  bono;  as  In 

BKESWAX.-Scarce.  at  18@2ac. 

SOHACHT,  USMUKJt  &  STBINER, 
Mar.  15.  16  &  IS  Drumm  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

IIONEV.-White  comb,  in®ll^c.;  dark,  8!.s@8c. 
White  extracted, li^c;  light  amber,  5««ec.:  dark 
amber,^4!^®5^c. 

BBBS  W  AX.- 18®22C. 
Jan.  25.  O.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  423  Frout  St. 

BOSTON 
HONEY.- We  quote:  Be»t  white  clOTer  l-ponnd8, 

18®20c.i  best  2-lb8.,  1BS18C.    Market  Is  very  strong 
and  stock  of  white  comb  honey  is  very  light. 
Mar.  9.       BLAKK  &  KIPLEV.  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— Be-'t  white  I-lbB.,  leOlTc.  Sales  slow. 
Extracted,  9®l0c. 

BttK8WAX.-22@2:!C. 

Feb.  1 1 .  M.  U.  HDNT,  Bell  Branob,  Mloh. 

CHICAGO. 

HONE  Y.— We  quote  :  White  clover  I-lbs.,  I8ai7c.; 
2-lb8.,  US-fSc.  Good  dark  1-lbs.,  13®l4o.;  2-lbB.,  12® 
13C.  Buckwheat  I-lbs.,  i:i®i4c.;  2-lb8.,  li@ii>^c.— 
Extracted,  fi^SKMc.  depending  upon  quality  and 
style  of  package.  Market  dull  and  stock  sells  slowly. 

BBB8WAX.-22C. 
Jan.  24.  a.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  188  8.  Water  St, 

ST.  Loins. 

HONEY.— Choice  white  clover  comb.  I3@i5c.:  fair 
11@12C.;  dark.  8<alllic.  Extracted,  dark.  In  barrels, 
5®5Wc. ;  choice,  o^ia6c. ;  in  cane,  6@7}.sc.  Market  Is 
quiet  but  steady. 

BEESWAX.— 20C.  for  prime. 
Jan.  17.  D.  G.  TUTT  Jt  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.-Best  1-lbs..  17®!8c.  Extracted,  7®9C. 
for  best  quality,  according  to  body,  tiavor  and  style 
of  package.  Trade  is  limited  to  local  consumption, 
off  grades  of  comb  honey  are  slow  at  lower  figures 
than  given  above.  But  few  will  buy  dark  comb. 
;HE8WAX,-22o.  k.  a.  bdknett. 


BBEBWd 
Jan.  17. 


lei'sonth  Water  St. 


MILWAtTKBB. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Fancy  white  l-Ibs..  17@18c.; 
2-lbs.,  15®l6c.  Good  dark  i-Ibs.,  15@16c.:  2-lba.,  14® 
Lie:  fair  l-lbs.,  I2@il4c.  Extracted,  while.  In  kegs 
and  M-bnrrel8,  HSjfejiic. :  amber  in  same.  7jii®Hc.:  in 
pails  and  tin,  white,  it^Cy*H.ic.:  in  barrels  and  !.«2'bar- 
rels,  dark,  5!t2®6c.  Market  dull.  The  very  beat  sells 
slowly,  and  inferior  qualities  are  neglected  very 
much.  Damaged,  broken  and  leaky  comb  honey  not 
wanted. 

BEESWAX-- 22®23c. 
Jan.  10.  A.  V.  BISHOP.  142  W.  Water  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONBY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5®8c.  per  !b. 
Beat  white  comb  honey,  12@l,5c.  Demand  is  better 
for  dark  extracted,  which  is  scarce. 

BBK8W  AX.— Demand  is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Mar.  11.  c.  F.  MDTH  4  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.-White  libs.,  16c.;  fall,  I4c.;  California 
l-lbs.  IHc;  white  2-lbs.,  14c.:  extra  2-lbB..  I3c.    Ex- 
tracted, white  California,  8c.;  amber,  7c.    Market 
dull. 

Jan.  22.  CLBM0Ns7ciiO0N*C0.,  cor 4th AWalnut 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Choice  1-pounds.  i5®loc. :  dark  l-lbs. 
12c.:  2-lb9.,  14c.:  dark,  lie.  White  extracted  in  60- 
Ib.  cans,  8c.:  amber.  7c.:  in  barrels  and  kegs.  5®8c. 
Demand  good,  prices  steady,  and  stock  large. 

BEKSVVAX.— None  in  market. 
Jan.  4.  HAMBLIN  A  BBARS8,  514  Wslnnt  St. 

DENVER. 

HONBY.— White,  In  I-lb.  sections,  15@16c.  Ex- 
tracted, S)®10c. 

BEKSWAX.-20C. 
Jan.  1.         J.  M.  CLARK  &  CO.,  1409  Fifteenth  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.-We  quote  :  Fancy  white  1-lbs.,  14(ai5c.: 
2-lbs  ,  12C  Fair  white  l-lbB.,  I4®l5c.:  2-lb8.,  loto  lie 
Buckwheat  I-lbs,  lo(aiIc.:  2-Ib8..  y{§)luc.  K.\trac- 
ted.  while,  "'-aiy^^c.;  dark  buckwheat.  nr«i;u.c.  which 
is  in  good  diMimnd.  Market  dull,  except  for  extrac- 
ted buckwheat:  for  all  (tther  kinds  it  is  quiet,  owing 
to  unseasonable  weather,  we  believe. 

HILDKETU  BROS.  &  8EGBLKBN, 
Jan.  10.  28  &  31)  W.  Broadway,  near  Unsne  St. 


Vonr  Full  Address,  plamly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 
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Ciood  Emoiigli.— Andrews  &  Lock- 
hart,  of  Tatten's  Mills,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  20, 
1889,  wrote  as  follows  couoerning  their  use 
of  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Jouunal : 

■We  got  more  orders  from  our  advertise- 
ment in  the  American  Bee  Joitenal  than 
from  all  the  otii  er  bee-papers  put  together. 


gitlxrertisemjents. 


HAKB-TIME  PRICES.  SS  pkt. collection  of 
Garden  Seeds,  your  selection  from  our  list,  post- 
paid, 50c.  Li8t  tree.  J.  G.  Kreider.  Milton  Grove, Pa. 
12A3t 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


BRIGHT  ITAIilAN  Bees  and  Queens, 
Bee-Hives,  Sections,  FoundBtion.  etc. 
12Aly  H.  H.  KTJETEE,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 
Mentio7i  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


BEES  FOR  SALE, 

[N  8  or  10  frame  Langatroth  HIvea.    For  pri- 
ces, apply  to     PAHl,  SCHKrKING, 

12Alt         WEST  DEPERE,  Brown  Co.,  WIS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

COMB  FOUNDATION  FACTORY ! 

NATlinAI--BOTT6M   FOUNDATION, 
good  and  cbeap  as  the  best.    All  Bee- 
Suppliee,  same  characteristics.  Price-List,  &c. 
Free.    Address,       A.  J.  KING, 
12Alt         .51  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ALBINO  and  ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

THOSE  desiring  to  secure  pure  ALBINO 
QUEENS,  will  best  accomplish  their  object 
by  purctiasinK  of  the  Original  Producer  of 
this  valuable  and  beautiful  race  of  Bees.   For 
Circulars,  address.        D.  A-  PIKE, 
12C.it  SMITHSBURG,  Wash.  Co.,  MD. 

Mention  th  j  American  Bee  Journal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 

DR.  TIKKER 

Offers  for  1880,  a  superior  line  of  supplies.  His 

WHITE  POPLAR  SECTIONS, 

and  Perforated  Zinc,  are  still  in  the  lead 
for  perfect  work.  His  Two-Rowed  Zinc 
Strips  for  the  Wood-Zinc  Honey-Boards  are 
unequaled.    His 

NONPAREIL    BEE-HIVE 

presents  the  latest  Improvements,  suited  to 
the  best  management  yet  devised.  At  the 
Columbus  Centennial  it  was  awarded  the 

FIRST    PREMIUM 

over  all  the  leading-  Hives  of  the  day.  His 
SECTION  Si;PEKS,  No.  1  and  No.  3,  for 
Open-Side  Sections,  are  the  very  best  1 

Samples  of  Sections  and  Zinc,  five  cents. 
Price-List  tree.    Address. 

DR.  G.  li.  TINKER, 

12A10t  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO. 

Mention  the  American  Dee  Jourtuil. 


The  Hive  and  Honey-Bee,  and  Dadant's 

Founil.ltifin.    See  a(lverti?<ement  in  another  column. 


9onH  71  Ponfc  for  my  Book,  entitled— "A 
OCIIU  I  J  UCIIIo  Year  among  the  Bees;"— 
114  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address, 

DR.  C.  C.  IUI1.1.ER, 

20Atf  MARENGO,  ILLS. 


HOME 


EMPLOYMENT.     AGENTS 

wanted  everywhere,  lor  the  HOME 
.TOUItNAl.  —  a  Kriiud  family  paper. 
Big  Casli  Premiums.  Snniple  Fiiek. 
THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
iO.  lLh8. 


ii:;3&  U2j  West  Maaisun-.Slreet,   -   CHICAGO, 


Useful  Scales 


The  Union  or  Family  Scale. 


This  Scale  has  steel  bearing-a,  and  it  weighs 
from  H-ounce  to  K40  pounds.  Price,  with  a 
Single  Brass  Beam,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, $3.00.  With  Double  Beam  for  taking  the 
tare,  $3.50. 

Tlie  Little  Detective  Scale. 


This  little  Scale  is  made  with  steel  hearings, 
and  a  brass  Beam,  and  will  weigh  accurately 
J4-ounee  to  25  pounds.  It  supplies  the  great 
demand  for  a  Houselieeper's  Scale.    Prices  : 

Single  beam,  no  scoop  $2.00. 

'■      tin      "      2.50. 

Double    "      no  scoop 3.00. 

tin     "      3.50. 

t^~  All  orders  filled  promptly. 

THOS.  G.  NEAVMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,    -     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Langstrotli  Brood- Frames! 

$5.00    I»E3I^    1,000. 

WE  have  10.000  of  the  Muth  Langstroth 
Brood-Frames,  which  are  A  No.  1  ;  200 
in  a  box.  Will  take  $1.00  per  box,  or  $5.00  per 
M.    This  is  less  than  cost.    Address, 

12Alt  KENTON.  OHIO. 


SURE  to  send  for  our  Circular 
before  buying.  ITALIAN  BEES 
by  the  lb.;  2  and  3  frame  Nuclei, 
Queens,  Sections,  Foundation. &c. 
Untested  Queens  in  May.  $1.00  ; 
in  .luue,  750.:  3  for  $2.00.  Tested 
Queens.  $1.25  to  $3.00,  in  their 
season  ;  2  and  3  frame  Nuclei,  $2.00  to  $4.00, 
with  Queens.    Address. 

JINt>.  NEREL,  \  SON, 

HKiH  HILL,  Montg.  Co.,  MO. 
f^~  Onr  Prices  on  Rees  and  Queens 
are  tlieliowest!  12Etf 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


-t  f%f%  rOLOIMES  Italian  and  Hybrid 

JLWF  BEES,  in  Langatroth  hives— Italian, 
$3.00  ;  Hybrid,  $2.50  per  Colony. 
Address,        J.  W.  HO-WEl.!., 

llA2t  KENTON,  TENN. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


LANGSTROTH. 

IN  the  BEE-KEEPERS'  REVIEW  for  March 
will  be  begun  a  comprehensive  review  of 
"Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee.  Revised  by 
Dadant.*'  It  will  be  continued  through  several 
numbers.  If  you  wish  for  the  cream  of  this 
work,  to  learn  what  it  contains  new,  to  know 
what  few  points  the  REVIEW  opposes,  sub- 
scribe at  once  for  the  REVIEW.  The  March 
number  does  the  best  that  can  be  done  in 
answering  the  query,  "  Which  are  the  best 
bees." 

Price  of  the  REVIEW.  .50  cts.  a  year.  Sam- 
ples free.    Back  numbers  furnished. 

The  Production  of  Comb  Honey  Is  a 
neat  little  book  of  45  pages— price  25  ota.  This 
book  and  the  REVIEW  one  year,  65  cts.  For 
$1.00,  the  REVIEW  will  be  sent  two  years,  and 
the  book  '*  thrown  in."  Stamps  taken,  either 
U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

Address,  W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 

12Alt       613  Wood  St..  FLINT,  MICH. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


The  Revised  Langstroth,  and  Dadant's 

Foundation.    See  advertisement  in  another  column 


Dibbern's  Malleable  Hook 


One-half  of  the  regular  size. 

FOR  fastening  loose  Rottoins  to  Hives, 
and  many  other  useful  purposes.     The 
neatest,  best  and  cheapest  thing  out. 

iS~  Price,  20  cents  per  dozen.  _^ 

Address,        C.  H.  DIRRERN, 

lOAlSt  MILAN.  ILLINOIS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


A  New  Book  on  Bees,  and  Dadant's  Comb 

Foundation.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


ITALIAN  DEES,  QUEENS,  and  EGGS 
from  Light  Brahma  and  Wyandotte  Poultry 
One  Untested  Queen,  $1  ;  three  for  $2.  Eggs, 
$2  for  13.    Price-L  St  Free. 

Address,  H.  G.  FRAME, 

10E13t  NORTH  MANCHESTER,  IND. 

(ife?iti0Ji  the  American  Dee  Journal. 


No.  1,  $iJ.OO...No.  2,  $1.75... No. 3,  $1.50, 

No. 4,    1.25...N0.5,     1.00.. .No.6,      .65. 

Knife,  $1.15. 

On  receipt  of  the  above  price, 

SMOKERS 

AND  KNIVES 

will  be  sent  postpaid.    Descriptive  Circulars 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  request  card. 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Smokers  are 
staple  tools,  and  have  been  used  Ten  If  ears 
without  complaint,  and  are  the  only  stove- 
wood,  clear-smoke  Bee-Smokers.  No  giving 
out.    No  fussing.  No  going  out.  N'o  vexation. 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERIXGTON, 

12Atf  ABRONIA,  Allegan  Co..  MICH. 

3Ientlon  the  American  Bee  JourimL 


SECTIONS,  flrst-class,  $3.00  per  1,000,  and 
Foundation  cheaper  than  ever.  Dealers 
will  do  well  to  get  our  Prices.  Alsike  Clover, 
Japanese  Huckivlieat,  &c.  Free  Price- 
List  and  Samplea.  M.  H.  HUNT, 
2E13t  BELL  BRANCH  (near  Detroit,)  MICH. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
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THOS.  G.NEW^]A^<  &.'SON, 


rHicy\GO.  iLi- 


EDITOR. 


yolIIV,  Marcy 0,1889.  No,  13. 


Xbis  Week  we  present  our  readers 
with  a  choice  Song,  set  to  music  by  Mr.  A. 
W.  Wilson,  entitled,  "Maggie,  the  Cows  are 
in  the  Clover."  Music  will  enliven  any 
household,  and  this  song  is  easy  for  the  per- 
former on  the  organ  or  piano,  and  has  a 
sweet  air.  Bee-keepers  can  change  the 
chorus  to  read  thug,  if  desired  : 

The  bees  are  swarming  over. 
They've  tried  it  now  since  morn  ; 
Go  and  hive  them.  Maggie,  out  behind  the  bam. 


Hon.  Edwin  ^Villits,  President  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  the 
honored  friend  of  apiculture,  has  recently 
been  appointed  First  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  by  President  Harrison. 


Mr.  H'm.  II.  ^hane,  one  of  the  most 
successful  honey  producers  of  Medina 
County,  O.,  died  on  the  7th  inst.  He  was 
not  only  a  good  bee-keeper,  but  also  a  good 
Christian. 


Ivai-  S.  Vonng:,  of  Christiania,  Nor- 
way, writes  us  that  he  intended  no  wrong 
in  the  articles  he  wrote  for  his  paper  about 
his  visit  to  America  a  year  ago,  but  he  fails 
to  explain  many  things  he  said  derogatory  to 
Americans.  We  must  accept  his  assertions, 
however,  even  though  we  can  see  no  con- 
sistency in  them. 


In  Minnesota  this  is  the  latest  report 
of  the  weather.  It  is  from  C.  G.  Ridout,  of 
Hutchinson,  Minn.,  and  dated  March  21, 
1889.    He  says: 

The  weather  is  line,  00°  above  zero,  and 
the  sun  shining,  but  no  snow,  and  very  little 
ice.  It  is  the  earliest  spring  known  for 
many  years. 
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Xlial  l>iclur<- — Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  of 
Aubiirndale,  0.,  writes  thus  concerning  the 
engraving  on  page  ISO,  showing  the  face  of 
our  esteemed  friend,  Jlr.  Eugene  Sejor  : 

It  looks  just  exactiv  like  him  (only  a  liltle 
better),  aud  it  any  nni'  should  tell  lue  that  it 
was  not  a  good  likeness,  I  should  take  a  sec- 
ond look  at  him  to  see  if  he  was  not  de- 
mented. 

He  then  remarks  thus  about  the  present 
condition  of  his  bees  which  were  wintered 
in  the  cellar : 

We  had  some  warm  days  last  week,  so 
bees  could  fly,  but  ours  are  still  in  the  cellar 
and  in  good  condition.  On  Thursday  I  put  out 
the  colony  that  was  the  lightest  in  stores 
when  put  in  winter  quarters  last  fall,  and  it 
had  brood  in  all  stages,  and  stores  enough 
to  last  till  May.  I  also  put  out  one  to  which 
I  introduced  an  imported  (jueen  on  Nov.  17, 
and  found  it  in  good  condition,  with  plenty 
of  honey,  a  goodly  number  of  young  bees, 
and  brood  in  all  stages. 


TUe  .Tlinnesola  State  Bee-Associa- 
tion was  organized  at  Minneapolis  last  Jan- 
uary, and  the  officers  elected  for  the  (irst 
year  were  :  President,  L.  H.  Wilcox,  of 
Hastings  ;  Vice-President,  Wm.  Danforth, 
Ked  Wing ;  Secretary,  Wm.  Urie,  Minne- 
apolis ;  Treasurer,  J.  Bass,  St.  Paul.  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  B.  Taylor,  Wm.  Dwire, 
and  J.  Bass.    The  Secretary  writes  : 

This  association  is  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  all  the  bee-keepers  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  apiculture  to- 
gether, for  their  mutual  instruction  and  im- 
provement regarding  methods  of  managing 
bees,  and  other  things  that  may  be  to  their 
advantage,  and  to  those  about  to  engage  in 
the  business.  The  tirst  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  Experimental  Farm  the  same  day  the 
Horticulture  Society  meets,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given. 


Fight  Bet-»vecn  Insects.— An  ex- 
change gives  this  interesting  bit  of  insect 
news : 

A  traveler  in  South  Africa  reports  seeing 
a  caterpillar  crawling  at  a  rapid  pace,  fol- 
lowed by  hundreds  of  ants.  Being  quicker 
in  their  movements  the  ants  would  catch  up 
with  the  caterpillar,  and  one  would  mount 
his  back  and  bite  him.  The  caterpillar 
would  turn  his  head  and  bite  the  ant  and 
kill  his  tormenter.  After  slaughtering  a 
dozen  or  more  of  his  persecutors  the  cater- 
pillar showed  signs  of  fatigue.  Betaking 
himself  to  a  stalk  of  grass  the  caterpillar 
climed  up  tail  first,  followed  by  the  ants. 
As  one  approached  he  seized  it  in  his  jaws 
and  threw  it  olf  the  stalk.  The  ants,  seeing 
that  the  caterpillar  had  too  strong  a  position 
for  them,  resorted  to  strategy.  They  began 
sawing  through  the  grass  stalk.  In  a  few 
moments  the  stalk  fell,  and  hundreds  of 
ants  pounced  upon  the  caterpillar.  He  was 
killed  at  once. 


Prot.  Cook,  in  a  private  letter,  jnst  re- 
ceived, says : 

Bees  here  seem  to  lijB^^  intered  very 
nicely,  though  I  had  t'^Tarm  the  cellar  re- 
peatedly by  the  use  of  a  kerosene  stove. 

The  general  opinion  Is  that  bees  have 
wintered  well,  though  some  of  those  in 
cellars  are  reported  as  having  the  diarrhea 
slightly.  They  will  soon  get  over  that  after 
haying  a  good  chance  to  fly. 


Itetectine:  Adulterated    Honey. 

—Mr.  E.  G.  Haven,  Belleville,   Kans.,  on 
March  IG,  18&9,  asks  this  question  : 

Can  you  inform  us  through  the  American 
Bee  Jouknai,  how  to  detect  adulterated 
from  pure  extracted  honey  ? 

That  is  sometimes  rather  difficult,  but 
here  is  a  method  which  will  generally  prove 
successful.  It  is  from  a  Canadian  writer  In 
the  Dominion  Grocer.    He  says : 

Genuine  honey  can  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  "  manufactured  hoiiev"by  a 
microscope.  The  former  has  few  or  no 
sugar  crystals,  and  abounds  with  pollen 
grains,  while  the  imitations  liave  little  else 
than  these  crystals,  with  rarely  a  trace  of 
pollen  grains.  The  honeyed  taste  of  the 
manufactured  article  may  come  from  honey 
comb  or  beeswax  being  mashed  up  with  the 
article  used  in  the  manufacture.  Each  class 
of  plants  has  its  own  specittc  form  of  pollen 
grain,  and  any  one  conversant  with  this 
branch  of  botany  could  tell  from  what  part 
of  the  world  the  honey  came,  by  studying 
the  pollen  grains  that  it  might  contain. 


Hiving  Bees  on  Sunday  is  commented 
upon  by  one  of  our  correspondents  in  a 
private  letter,  and  as  the  subject  was 
brought  up  on  page  182  of  our  last  issue,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  read  the  following 
opinion  from  a  legal  as  well  as  apiarian 
stand-point : 

The  Sunday  law  in  all  States  where  civili- 
zation pure  and  unadulterated  rules,  allows 
of  work  of  necessity  and  charity  being  done 
on  the  Sabbath.  Hiving  bees  must  be  con- 
sidered a  work  of  necessity,  consequently 
legal. 

Unless  a  party  obtains  consent  he  has  no 
right  to  go  on  to  another's  land  to  take  bees 
away.  It  would  be  a  trespass  so  to  do,  but 
if  no  injury  was  done,  the  damage  recovered 
in  a  suit  at  law  would  be  nominal  only,  say 
one  cent  or  one  dollar. 


Catalogues  for  1889  are  on  our  desfc 
from— 

Dr.  6.  L.  Tinker,  New  Philadelphia,  O.— 
20  pages— Bees,  Queens,  and  Apiarian  Sup- 
plies. 

G.  D.  Howe,  North  Hadley,  Mass.— 78 
pages— Potato  Manual. 

James  A.  Nelson,  Muncie,  Kansas— 12 
pages— Queens,  Comb  Foundation,  etc. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  Auburndale,  O.— 4  pages 
—Egg  Preservative. 

S.  L.  Watkins,  Placerville,  Calif.— 1  page 
—Bees  and  Honey. 

Oliver  Foster,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa— IC  pages 
—Bees,  Queens,  Honey  and  Supplies. 

Thomas  S.  Wallace,  Clayton,  Ills.  —  4 
pages— Bees  and  Queens. 


An  Admirable  historical  and  anecdo- 
tal article,  with  illu.strations,  on  Washing- 
ton's Inauguration,  leads  off  the  .Vpril  num- 
ber of  Frank  Leslie's  Populttr  Munthly.  It 
cannot  fail  to  be  ill  general  demand  at  this 
centennial  period,  when  President  Harrison 
is  preparing  to  join  the  comnieuiorative 
celebration  by  traveling  to  New  York  over 
the  same  route  taken  by  our  first  President 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Another  seasonable 
article  is  Ensign  Wilkinson's  account  of 
"Samoa,  and  the  Troubles  There."  The 
serial  and  short  stories,  literary  essays, 
poems,  biographical  and  natural  history 
sketches,  humorous  verse  and,  above  all,  the 
art  illustrations  are  profuse  and  varied, 
more  than  sustaining  the  great  reputation 
of  the  Pt/pular  MiintMy. 
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MA&GIE,  THE  COf  S  ABE  IN  Tl  CLOM. 

SONO. 

A  Copyrighted  Song,  hy  especial  Permission  of  T.  B.  Harms  &  Co.,  819  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Written  and  Composed  by  AL.  W.  WILSON. 
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1.  1        love        to       wan   -  der       by        the    brook      That  triads      a  -   mong      the     trees, 

2.  I'm     not        al  •  lowed      to       have        a       beau.       Ex  -  cept       up    -    on         the       sly, 

3.  He      took      me        to  a       coun   -  try      fair.         We    went     in  a  bal  -   loon; 
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watch  the    birds  flit         to     and     fro       A  -  mong    the      au  -  tumn  leaves ; 
yes  -  ter  -  day     he       came  and    took  Mo      walk  -  ing    thro'  the       rye ; 
he       to      me,  we'll      go     and      see    The      man      up      in      the      moon ; 
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Wo  strolled  a       long    BO 
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mom    till    night    To      ram  -  ble      on      the      shore ;         But    when    I        do,     my      moth-er's    voicp  Comes 

lov  -  ing  -  ly.        It  seemed  just  like      a       dream.       When  just  from    out    that       kitchen      door   Came 
towards  the  farm,  Per  -  haps     a      mile    or      more.        When    sud  -  den  -  ly        I       heard  that  voice  Come 
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from        the    kitch  -  en  door, — 

that         fa  -   mil    -    iar         scream, — 
from        the    kitch  -  en         door, — 
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Mag  -  gie  I 
Mag  -  gie  I 
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Tlie  cows    are      in       the    clo  -  Ter,      They've  tram-pled    it     since  mom. 
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Mag-gie,    to    the     old       red        bam. 
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Share  to   be  Given   when  Keep- 
ing: Bee§  for  Olhers. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  021.— Suppose  that  in  theepringl 
take  on  thares  40  colonieB  of  beee  in  box- 
hives,  and  am  told  to  dowiththcm  as  I  please; 
but  I  am  to  give  ihe  owner  a  share  of  the  in- 
crease of  bees,  in  8-frame  Langstroth  hives, 
in  the  fall,  with  a  slatted  honey-board  and  one 
Heddon  surplus-case  on  each  hive.  What 
share  should  I  (live  him?  Remember  that  I 
pet  nothinjr  but  the  bees  In  the  spring,  and  he 
gets  no  honey.— Iowa. 

Your  trade  is  too  obscure  ;  I  cannot 
say. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

If  you  are  to  get  all  the  honey,  you 
should  give  at  le.ast  half  of  the  in- 
crease.—J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

I  shoidd  say  that  if  you  give  him  50 
colonies,  you  would  do  very  gener- 
ously.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Make  the  best  bargain  yoit  can,  and 
stick  to  it.— Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Make  the  best  arrangements  to- 
gether, so   as   to   satisfy   both. — P.  L. 

VlALLON. 

If  you  get  all  the  bees  in  the  spring, 
and  all  the  honey,  you  should  be  will- 
ing to  give  him  all  the  increase,  if  you 
are  allowed  to  manage  the  bees,  and 
do  it   reasonably  well. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

About  one-third.  I  should  not  ad- 
vise you  to  enter  into  any  such  ar- 
rangement.— Will  M.  Barnum. 

You  had  better  let  them  alone,  un- 
less you  can  buy  them  outright. — H. 
D.  Cutting. 

There  are  so  many  circumstances 
which  would  widely  alter  just  condi- 
tions, tliat  I  would  not  tiy  to  answer. 
— James  Heddon. 

No  mortal  can  tell.  During  the  past 
two  seasons,  1887  and  1888,  it  would 
have  been  working  "for the  fun  of  it," 
and  paying  pretty  roundly  for  the 
privilege,  in  most  localities.  No 
"Hawkcye  "  should  get  caught  in  such 
a  "take."' — A.  B.  Mason. 

All  depends  on  the  season.  If  as 
good  as  it  was  here  in  1877,  you  could 
afford  to  give  him  40  colonies.  If  as 
poor  as  it  was  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  last  year,  it  woidd  pay 
you  well  to   let  them    entirely  alone. — 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

If  the  40  old  colonies  are  to  remain 
the  properly  of  the  original  owncr.and 
only  the  increase  is  to  be  divided,  then 
I  should  not  give  him  over  one-third — 
that  is,  you  to  fiu-nish  all  Ihe  supplies 
and  do  all  the   work. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

Find  the  value  of  the  bees  in  the 
box-hives,  and  tlie  value  of  bees  in  the 
new  hives,  and  give  him  bees  enough 
in  tlie  latter  to  pay  the  value  of  the 
bees  in  the  former. — M.  Mahin. 


I  do  not  know.  Whatever  the  ar- 
raugcment  agreed  upon  may  be,  it 
should  be  fi'ee  from  conditions,  any- 
thing vague,  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood, or  liable  to  be  imderstood  more 
ways  than  one.  It  should  be  reduced 
to  a  writing  in  duplicate,  that  each 
party  may  have  a  copy. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

If  I  understand  the  question,  you 
want  to  know  how  many  colonies  of 
bees  in  Langstroth  hives  in  the  fall  you 
shall  pay  for  40  colonies  in  box-hives 
in  the  spring.  Figure  the  actual  value 
of  each,  and  act  accordinglj-.  If  the 
risk  of  wintering  is  much,  you  might 
give  him  40  colonies. — C.  C.  Miller. 

When  bees  were  more  valuable  than 
they  are  now,  some  years  ago,  I 
thought  it  a  good  thing  on  my  part  to 
take  them  one-half  for  the  other.  But 
now  I  think  it  would  depend  upon  the 
locality,  and  what  one  was  able  to  do 
with  the  bees. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

If  you  return  the  old  hives  in  the 
fall,  and  20  in  the  new  hives,  I  should 
think  that  both  might  do  well — if  the 
season  is  propitious,  and  you  know 
how  to  ?;j(i?ia(7c  them.  But  if  you  did 
not  have  that  many  swarms,  and  no 
honey,  it  would  be  a  losing  game  for 
you.  I  believe,  however,  that  both  of 
you  will  feel  better  in  the  fall  if  a 
definite  number  is  agreed  upon. — 
Eugene  Secok. 

I  do  not  know.  If  the  case  were 
mine,  and  here,  I  should  make  a  con- 
tract that  I  thought  would  pay,  but  to 
take  bees  in  box-hives  to  care  for  and 
pay  back  in  filled  Langstroth  hives,  I 
should  feel  as  though  I  had  a  hard  jol] 
before  me.  It  will  depend,  too,  upon 
the  season  and  yield.  The  better  way, 
I  think,  would  be  to  arrange  the  trade 
upon  a  basis  such  that  you  will  give 
him  a  certain  amount  in  value  in 
Langstroth  hives,  the  proportion  to  de- 
pend upon  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking.— J.  E.  Pond. 

There  are  too  many  contingencies  to 
be  able  to  tell  what  would  be  exact 
justice  to  both  parties.  Taking  into 
account  the  uncertainties  of  the  sea- 
son, if  you  give  the  owner  a  good 
share  of  the  increase,  while  you  take 
the  honey,  it  would  be  as  fair  an  ar- 
rangement as  you  can  now  make. — 
The  Editor. 


f^"  There  will  be  a  meetlnK  of  the  SuaquehnnnH 
('ounty  Bee-Keepera"  Association  at  the  Court  House 
In  Montrose,  l"a.,  on  Saturday, May  4,  ixsii.at  Kia.m. 
B.  M.  Seelet.  Sec. 


TW  The  DesMoines  County,  Iowa,  Bee-Keepers* 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  convention  in  the 
Court  Uousc  at  Burlington,  on  April  2.'i,  lrt89,  jit  K) 
a.  m.  All  bee-keepers  are  Invited.    JuHN  NAtJ,  Sec, 


W  The  11th  annual  session  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the  apiary 
of  W.  R.  (irahaui.  of  Oreenville,  Hunt  Co.,  Tex.,  on 
May  1  and  '2,  ihhii.  All  ijee-keepers  are  Invited.  The 
last  meeting  was  held  here  last  May,  and  was  the 
best  ever  held.  So  wc  look  forward  to  a  Rood  time 
next  May.  A  cordial  welcome  and  hospitality  will 
be  tendered  to  all  who  come.    G.  A.  Wilson,  Sec. 


PARTHENOGENESIS. 

Some  Remarlts  on  mr.  L.athani'!( 
Article  on  Evolution. 


Written  for  t7ie  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  dr.  c.  c.  miller. 


On  page  168,  Mr.  J.  F.  Latham  gives 
some  instruction  about  queen-bees.  I 
am  not  scholar  enough  to  understand 
the  whole  of  what  he  says — in  fact 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  that  I  do  not 
understand  at  all,  and  I  wish  that 
some  one  who  does,  would,  for  the 
benefit  of  us  common  bee-keepers,  give 
us  the  gist  of  it  in  plain  English. 

What  are  the  points  in  it  that  we 
are  to  know  to  enable  us  to  rear  better 
queens  ?  If  I  get  the  right  bearing  of 
the  writer,  I  am  to  understand  from 
"  the  atrophied  glands  of  the  queen- 
bee,  that  parthenogenesis  was,  at  one 
period  in  the  existence  of  her  species, 
a  more  substantial  reality  than  at  its 
present  stage  of  development."  Now 
are  we  to  understanil  that  Dzierzon  is 
all  wrong,  and  that  parthenogenesis 
"  at  its  present  stage  of  development" 
is  not  a  very  "  substantial  reality  ?"  Is 
it  not  a  very  "  substantial  reality  " 
that  a  virgin  queen  maj-  lay  eggs  that 
hatch  ? 

Another  part  of  the  article  I  think  I 
call  understand,  but  possibly  I  do  not 
get  at  the  author's  real  meaning.  He 
speaks  of  the  first  and  second  chapters 
of  Genesis,  and  then  says:  "As  this 
narrative  of  the  creation  (purported  to 
have  been  drawn  from  Acadian  and 
Turanian  sources,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand j'ears  prior  to  the  compilation  of 
the  books  of  Genesis,  as  evinced  in 
resurrected  Assyrian  literature)  is." 
etc.  Now  I  have  read  the  Bible  a 
good  deal — I  have  read  every  word 
of  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  I 
have  no  recollection  of  a  single  pas- 
sage in  it  where  it  "  purported  to  have 
been  drawn  from  Acadian  and  Turan- 
ian sources."  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  passages  in  it  that  show  very 
plainh'  that  it  purports  to  be  a  direct 
revelation  from  God  himself.  Thus,  in 
II  Timothy,  3.  10  :  "All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God."  That 
there  are  men  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  Bible  as  a  Divine  revelation,  I  have 
long  known,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  known  that  any  one  believed 
or  taught  that  the  Bible  itself  "  pur- 
ported to  have  been  drawn  from 
Acadian  and  Turanian  sources." 

If  I  might  be  allowed,  I  should  like 
to  ask,  if  the  narrative  was  "  drawn 
from  Acadian  and  Turanian  sources 
more  than  a  thousand   jears   prior   to 
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the  compilation  of  the  book  of  Oene- 
sis,"  what  was  clone  with  it  iluring 
those  tlioiisand  years  after  it  was 
"  drawn,"  and  before  it  was  used  ? 

Now,  mind  you,  in  what  I  have  said, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Bible  is  genuine 
— 1  have  only  talked  about  what  it 
"  purports"  to  be.  If  Mr.  Latham  has 
some  other  than  the  common  meaning 
for  the  word  "purported,"  and  simpl)' 
means  to  say  that  there  is  something 
not  entirely  genuine  about  tlie  Bilsle  as 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  then  I  have 
a  word  to  say. 

I  do  not  consider  the  pages  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  the  proper 
place  for  religious  discussions.  We 
meet  here  as  bee-keepers  to  discuss 
matters  relating  to  bee-keeping. 
Among  my  friends  are  some  whom  I 
highly  esteem,  who  do  not  believe  as  I 
do  in  the  Bible.  Mr.  Latham  has  the 
right  to  disagree  with  me,  but  surelj' 
he  must  know  that  in  the  ranks  of  bee- 
keepers there  are  not  a  few  who  rev- 
erently study  the  Bible  as  in  very  truth 
God's  word,  and  when  he  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  lug  into  a  pai'euthesis  a 
fling  at  that  which  we  hohl  so  sacred, 
I  feel  pretty  sure  that  a  careful  recon- 
sideration of  the  matter  will  make  him 
feel  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  treated  with  a  little  more  cour- 
tesy that  large  number  who,  although 
in  his  opinion  they  are  mistaken  in 
their  belief,  are  at  least  sincere  therein. 

Marengo,  Ills. 

[In-so-far  as  the  matter  referred  to 
has  a  bearing  upon  parthenogenesis  in 
bees,  it  is  admissible  ;  but  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  from  a  I'eligious  stand- 
point, would  be  inappropriate  to  our 
columns. — Ed.] 


SEASON  OF  1888. 


Honey  as  Digested  Xectar,  and 
Sorting;  Alsike  Clover. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  SAMUEL  KAU. 


The  spring  and  early  summer  of 
1888  opened  with  many  auspicious 
omens,  calculated  to  inspire  new  zeal 
and  rekindle  hope  in  the  minds  of  a 
multitude  of  discouraged  bee-keepers 
in  this  part  of  the  hone3-produeing 
world,  who  emerged  with  dampened 
ardor  from  the  conflicts  of  the  preced- 
ing unpropitious  season. 

There  was  ample  nectar  in  the  early 
bloom  to  promote  brood-rearing,  and 
bees  never  bred  up  better,  in  my  recol- 
lection. Everything  looked  bright  and 
encouraging.  Colonies  were  populous 
and  in  good   condition  for   business  at 


the  proper  time  ;  but  alas  !  in  spite  of 
all  the  rosy  promises,  the  harvest  time 
came  and  went,  and  we  were  left  with 
verj'  little  surplus  to  gladden  our 
hearts,  and  what  little  we  did  manage 
to  squeeze  out,  was  not  of  the  best 
qualitj'. 

The  natural  outcome  of  a  season  like 
the  one  just  passed,  is  too  much 
swarming  and  too  little  surplus.  Bees 
seemed  to  get  just  honey  enough  to 
keep  up  brood-rearing.  My  berry 
business  demanded  much  of  my  time 
about  then,  so  that  my  bees  were  al- 
lowed to  do  too  much  swarming;  the 
result  was,  30  swarms  and  400  pounds 
of  surplus  comb  honey  from  40  colo- 
nies, spring  count. 

A  few  of  the  swarms  were  a  little 
late,  and  quit  housekeeping  before 
buckwheat  bloom  was  fairly  over  ; 
others  I  doubled  up,  fed  250  pounds  of 
sugar  and  honey,  and  finall}',  with 
many  misgivings,  I  put  59  colonies  into 
winter  quarters,  many  of  them  not 
overburdened  with  winter  stores,  and 
a  few  rather  short  for  the  winter  cam- 
paign. Forty-two  colonies  having  the 
least  stores,  I  placed  in  a  bee-cellar 
improvised  for  the  occasion,  but  the 
temperature  runs  too  low,  and  a  few 
colonies  have  already  gone  the  way  of 
all  the  earth  ;  but  more  about  this 
when  we  "  get  out  of  the  wilderness." 

■>is:ested  RTectar. 

While  Prof.  Cook  is  undoubtedly 
coiTect  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  in 
defining  honey  as  "  digested  nectar," 
)-et  it  impresses  me  as  being  about  as 
inelegant  as  it  is  scientific.  It  would 
be  equally  correct  to  say  that  mutton 
was  digested  grass,  yet  a  good  many 
of  us  would  hardly  fancy  that  way  of 
expressing  it,  because,  for  want  of 
taste  and  symmetry  in  the  expression, 
it  might  lead  to  reflections  that  would 
be  more  productive  of  ill  than  good 
eft'ects. 

Plaiitins:  ibr  Honey. 

While  general,  ov  extensive,  plant- 
ing especially  for  honey  may  be  neither 
profitable  nor  desirable,  it  is  quite  clear 
to  my  mind  tliat  we  can  still  do  some- 
thing in  the  line  of  planting,  that  will 
ultimately  prove  profitable.  Several 
years'  experience  with  Alsike  clover 
has  demonstrated  clearly  to  me,  that  it 
pays  the  apiarist  to  cultivate  it.  With 
me  it  is  a  surer  source  of  honey  than 
white  clover,  and  aside  from  that,  it 
makes  an  abundance  of  most  excellent 
hay,  for  which  purpose  I  prefer  it  to 
red  clover. 

I  never  saw  bees  work  on  white 
clover  like  they  did  on  Alsike  last  sea- 
son ;  the  only  trouble  was,  there  was 
not  enough  of  it. 

I  also  plant  raspberries  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  as  well  as   for   the  early 


nectar  that  they  furnish  my  bees,  and  I 
find  tlunii  very  profitabh;  in  this  way. 
Tliej'  help  early  brood-rearing  woniler- 
fully,  and  havi^  never  failed  me  in  all 
my  past  experience. 

The  planting  of  basswood  (linden) 
can  be  made  a  source;  of  profit,  as  well 
as  a  world  of  pleasure,  whether  planted 
in  waste  ])laces,  fence-corners,  or  as 
timber  belts.  It  is  easy  to  transplant, 
grows  rajiidly,  makes  valuable  timber, 
and  in  time  yields  honej-  abundantly, 
besides  exerting  a  beneficial  climatic 
inlhience. 

Columbiana,  O. 


WINTERING. 


The 


Fall, 
niaua: 


Winter     and   Spring 
;eiuent  of  Bcc§. 


Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  C.    A.    BUNCH. 


When  I  take  off  the  last  surplus 
honey  in  the  fall,  I  see  that  each  colony 
has  a  good  queen,  and  plenty  of  young 
Ijces,  and  if  they  do  not  have  one  or 
both,  I  shake  the  bees  oil"  the  combs, 
close  up  the  hive  tightly,  and  use  the 
combs  in  the  spring,  unless  I  need 
them  to  give  to  some  colony  that  I  find 
short  of  stores.  All  colonies  that  do 
not  have  25  or  30  pounds  of  honey  I 
will  feed — honey  if  I  have  it  in  brood- 
combs,  if  not,  I  feed  a  syrup  made  of 
granulated  sugar,  as  I  never  allow  a 
colony  to  sufl'er  for  food,  if  I  know  it. 

I  next  prepare  the  bees  for  winter- 
ing. I  have  five  double-walled  hives, 
three  filled  with  chaft'  or  cut  straw,  and 
two  with  dead  air  spaces,  all  with  bees 
in  them,  and  20  colonies  in  single- 
walled  hives,  all  of  which  I  am  winter- 
ing on  the  summer  stands. 

To  prevent  mold  and  damp  chafl'  and 
quilts,  I  stop  all  upward  ventilation 
with  a  board  or  plank  with  chaft"  above 
the  board.  I  use  plenty  of  chafl',  and 
it  is  pressed  down  tightly.  I  like  these 
boards  the  best  when  they  are  made  so 
that  the  bees  c^i  pass  over  the  frames. 
Such  an  arrangement  will  keep  the 
bees  from  freezing  ;  and  I  have  found 
out  by  experience  that  the  entrance 
must  be  left  open  the  full  width,  all 
through  the  winter  ;  if  not,  the  bees 
will  get  too  warm,  and  sweat  so  much 
that  a  small  entrance  will  soon  close 
up  with  ice — at  least  here  in  northern 
Indiana  I  find  the  hives  to  be  that  waj'. 
My  hive  entrances  are  open  |xl8| 
inches  through  the  winter,  until  in 
April. 
Mana^a^ins'  Uces  in  llic  Spring:. 

In  April,  when  a  colony  is  reduced 
by  the  old  bees  dying  off,  I  close  the 
entrances  to  about  f  by  4  or  6  inches, 
and  this  will  cause  the  bees  to  build  up 
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fast,  and  will  keep  the  brood  from 
chilling  while  we  have  so  much  chang- 
able  weather.  I  am  not  in  a  hurry 
about  unpacking  the  bees  until  about 
time  to  put  on  the  sections. 

Last  spring,  and  a  year  ago  last 
spring,  the  most  of  the  hives  were  full 
of  bees,  and  swarming  commenced 
from  May  16  to  the  20th.  One  swarm 
that  I  hived  a  year  ago  last  spring,  on 
May  16,  built  live  Langstroth  frames 
full  of  comb,  with  only  foundation 
staiters  in  the  brood-nest,  and  stored 
some  over  100  pounds  of  comb  honey, 
besides  enough  to  winter  on.  The  sea- 
son of  1888  was  a  poor  one  for  honey 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  think 
there  was  too  much  drouth. 

La  Paz,  Ind. 


BEES  STARVING. 


right  side  up,"  so  that  when  a  good  sea- 
son comes  I  may  then  catch  my  share. 
With  such  a  honey  crop  as  I  had  in 
1886,  and  the  number  and  condition 
of  my  bees  in  1888,  my  crop  would 
have  been  tons,  instead  of  hundreds  of 
pounds. 

Hillsdale,  Mich. 


Season  of   188§ — Fruit-Growing 
and  Bcc.Keeping. 


Written  tor  the  Amerirjm  Bee  Journal 
BY   J.    M.    CLARK. 


The  Boy  and  tbe  Bee. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    GEORGE  W.  YORK. 


The  past  was  an  "  off  year"  with  me 
in  bee-keeping.  I  wintered  37  colo- 
nies, and  lost  2  from  staiwation  during 
the  backward  spring  of  1888,  so  I  com- 
menced the  season  with  35  colonies  in 
good  condition.  I  moved  them  about 
half  a  mile  the  last  of  May,  and  lost 
only  about  a  pint  of  bees,  by  their  re- 
turning to  their  old  stands. 

By  supplying  them  with  extracting 
combs,  I  succeeded  in  increasing  them 
to  40  colonies,  by  natural  swarming, 
and  secured  200  pounds  of  extracted 
honey,  over  and  above  enough  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter. 

After  doubling  them  back  to  the 
original  number  (35  colonies),  I  put 
them  into  my  new  bee-cellai%  in  which 
the  temperature  has  ranged  from  35° 
to  46°.  They  have  been  very  quiet 
until  within  a  few  days  (March  8)  3  or 
4  colonies  have  become  quite  uneasy 
and  spotted  their  hives  .some. 

I  am  combining  l5^-keeping  with 
small  fruit-growing,  and  last  year  I  got 
two  crops  from  my  raspberries — one 
crop  of  honey  (about  one-half  of  my 
honey  crop),  and  one  crop  of  berries — 
in  fact  about  the  only  plants  that 
yielded  honej'  last  summer  were  rasp- 
berries and  buckwheat. 

We  hear  of  a  good  many  in  this 
locality  who  are  losing  their  bees  tliis 
winter  by  starvation.  One  of  our 
leading  bee-keepers  killed  all  his  bees 
— about  60  colonies — last  fall,  thinking 
that  he  could  purchase  in  the  spring 
cheaper  than  he  could  buy  f(!ed  to 
carry  them  througli  the  winter.  I 
think  that  he  will  "  get  left." 

I  am  not  discoiu-aged  by  the  i)ast 
failure,  and  propose  to  keep  my  "dish 


A  little  boy  just  ten  years  old 
(Who  lived  upon  a  farm). 

Went  out  to  watch  his  brothers  plow- 
In  this  there  was  no  harm. 

So  quietly  he  walked  aiong— 

This  happy,  barefoot  boy. 
So  free  trom  care,  or  anything 

Ttiat  sometimes  does  annoy. 

A  clover  field  was  being  plowed  ; 

The  air  with  sweetness  filled  ; 
And  many  bees  did  hover  round 

The  nests  they  once  did  build. 

One  bumble-bee  was  out  of  sorts. 

Indeed  he  was  quite  mad. 
And  seemed  delighted  when  he  saw 

The  careless,  joyful  lad. 

"  Now  I'll  just  whisper  in  his  ear," 

Thought  angry  Mr.  Bee, 
"  And  tell  him  all  about  my  home. 

His  brothers  spoiled— you  see  ?" 

So  thinking,  Mr.  Bee  flew  on, 

To  greet  the  little  boy  ; 
And  when  they  met,  the  bee  began 

In  words  devoid  of  joy  ; 

But  as  the  bee  revealed  his  tale  (or  tail), 

Oh,  how  that  lad  did  yell, 
"Mother!  Mother!"  in  fearful  sound, 

And  rushed  for  home  pell-mell. 

Across  the  mellow  ground  they  flew. 
That  bee  and  boy— my  brother  ; 

The  beestill  with  his  tale  (and  tail)  engaged, 
The  boy  still  howling  "  Mother !" 

Which  won  the  race  I  scarce  can  tell— 

I  know  the  speed  was  high  ; 
The  lad  went  like  the  swallows  famed, 

That  once  did  "  homeward  fly." 
Chicago,  Ills.,  March  18, 1889. 


BEES  IN  CITIES. 

How  Bec-Kceping  Can  be  Made 
to  Pay,  etc. 


Bead  at  the  New  York  Conventmi 

BY   M.    C.    HAND. 


For  many  years  I  have  been  a  care- 
ful and  diligent  student  of  this  most 
interesting  branch  of  natural  history. 
This  industry  is  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  country,  for  tliere  is  where 
milk  and  honey  flow,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  "  God  made  the  country, 
and  man  madi^  the  town."  It  may  be 
interesting  to  know  the  circumstances 
that  led  me  to  become  interested  in  the 
honey-bee,  which  are  as  follows  : 

When  this  city  (Syracuse)  was  a 
mere  hamlet   of   a  few  buildings,  1  re- 


moved the  stumps  of  the  forest  trees 
for  a  place  to  build  a  home,  on  a  lot 
that  is  now  fast  becoming  the  centre 
of  the  city.  I  spent  the  best  energies 
of  my  life  in  building  up  the  town  ;  by 
industry  and  economy  I  acquired  a 
competency  for  my  few  and  simple 
wants  the  remainder  of  my  life,  and 
retired  to  a  sizable  lot  in  a  less  densely 
populated  part  of  the  town. 

I  soon  found  that  God  never  de- 
signed us  for  lives  of  idleness,  and,  to 
keep  my  healtli,  1  must  still  be  active. 
So  I  went  to  work  in  my  garden  of 
one-sixth  of  an  acre,  with  the  determi- 
nation to  solve  the  problem  of  how 
much  a  few  feet  of  surface  could  be 
made  to  produce.  I  was  ignorant  in 
this  business  of  how  to  take  the  first 
step,  and  I  resorted  to  publications  on 
the  subject,  as  I  did  later  to  bee- 
papers,  and  I  found  the  conflicting  of 
opinions  in  both  cases  were  mislead- 
ing. When  1  find  old  bee-keepers 
squarely  opposed  to  each  other,  on 
vital  points  connected  with  their  pur- 
suit, I  must  believe  that  they  have  yet 
much  to  learn  on  the  subject  of  bee- 
keeping. There  is  no  disagreement 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  for  the 
reason  that  that  problem  is  solved. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  that  point 
where  I  invite  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion as  to  how  I  mastered  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  in  both  pursuits,  and 
achieved  a  great  success.  I  believe  I 
have  found  the  "key"  that  will  un- 
lock the  secrets  to  success,  in  nearly 
all  the  pursuits  of  life.  I  did  not  find 
this  key  to  success  in  works  of  horti- 
culture, or  in  bee-papers,  but  in  the 
Bible.  It  abounds  in  the  choicest  les- 
sons for  our  instruction. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Paul  knew 
anything  about  horticulture  or  apicul- 
ture, yet  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  this 
key  to  both.  He  says,  "The  invisible 
things  of  God  are  made  known  to  us 
in  the  things  that  are  made."  If  this 
be  true,  and  I  believe  it  is,  the  thing 
for  us  to  do  is  to  study  "the  things 
that  are  made."  If  you  would  be  suc- 
cessful with  the  bees,  you  must  study 
the  bee  itself,  and  find  out  all  those 
invisible  things  essential  to  its  life  and 
requirements,  and  then  furnish  those 
to  the  bee.  Until  you  do  this,  success 
will  not  follow  you.  As  proof  that  I 
am  correct,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have 
done. 
Studying  Xliiuj£s  tliat  arc  Made. 

By  studying  the  tomato,  it  grows  for 
me  a  vine  10  or  11  feet  high,  loaded 
to  the  top,  some  specimens  being  17 
inches  in  circumference.  By  studying 
the  strawberry,  a  little  spot  half  the 
size  covered  by  my  house,  yielded  me 
7  bushels  ;  some  of  the  fruit  measuring 
10  inches  in  circumference.  By  study- 
ing the  bees,    I   have   learned  to  bring 
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them  through  the  cold  winters  without 
losing  a  colony  for  years,  unless  they 
were  queenless  in  the  fall. 

As  further  proof  that  I  am  right,  I 
have  photographs  here  to  show,  of  a 
l)lot  of  ground  30  feet  square,  that  jiaid 
me  ?283  a  year. 

I  found  that  under  the  shade  of  my 
fruit-trees  notliing  would  grow,  as  all 
plants  are  sun-worshipei's,  and  would 
not  thrive  without  its  life-giving  rays  ; 
this  led  me  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  honey-bee.  I  accoi'dingly  built 
attractive  little  homes  under  my  trees, 
so  that  ever3'  inch  of  space  sliould  pro- 
duce. 

I  soon  discovered  that  the  bees  had 
laid  out  liighways  to  and  from  their 
flowery  fields  miles  awaj' ;  then  I  found 
that  wliile  near  them,  their  highways 
were  so  low,  that  when  returning  with 
a  heavy  load  of  honey,  tliey  would 
sometimes  bump  their  heads  against 
my  hat,  and  in  that  case  they  would 
deposit  their  honey,  and  return  in  a 
minute,  to  chastise  me  for  obstructing 
their  right  of  way. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  I  con- 
structed all  around  my  bee-yard,  a 
wire  trellis  10  feet  high,  and  covered 
it  with  grape-vines,  which  ga\  e  a  great 
amount  of  grapes,  and  completely 
obviated  the  bees  flying  so  low  as  to 
come  in  contact  with  any  one  in  the 
garden  ;  and  it  was  a  sight  to  stand  in 
their  little  yard,  and  see  tiiem  fall 
down  lilie  drops  of  rain  when  they 
came  directly  over  their  hives  ;  and 
though  my  neighbors  and  their  chil- 
dren were  frequently  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  bee-yaixi,  I  never  heard  of  one 
case  of  bee-stings  in  ten  jears.  So 
quiet  and  unseen  were  thej-,  that  I  be- 
lieve if  I  had  closely  applied  dividing 
colonies,  I  could  have  kept  bees  in  the 
city  for  years,  without  a  dozen  persons 
knowing  it. 

But  my  mistake  was  in  inviting  all 
my  neighbors  and  friends  in  to  see  my 
little  workers.  I  will  relate  what  dif- 
flcultj-  this  lead  me  into. 

Bees  a,n<l  Fruit. 

One  evening  I  was  in  the  house  of  a 
distant  neighbor,  and  while  in  conver- 
sation with  him,  his  good  wife  came  in 
and  held  up  a  partlj-ealeu  |iearin  her 
hand,  and  said,  "  See  !  Mr.  Hand,  how 
your  bees  are  eating  up  our  pears  !" 

The  neighbor  then  said:  "Yes; 
your  bees  have  injured  my  pears  for 
several  years,  and  this  year  they  drop 
off  worse  than  ever." 

Had  this  been  some  ignoramus  who 
had  not  yet  found  out  that  be(!s  had 
no  teeth,  and  could  not  eat  pears,  nor 
anything  but  what  was  in  nearly  a 
liquid  state,  I  would  not  have  been  so 
surprised  ;  but  he  was  no  le  s  a  per- 
sonage than  an  editor,  and  -lust  have 
printed  or  read  a  thousand  times  about 


the  little  moth  that  deposits  its  egg  in 
the  blossom  of  the  ])i'ar,  and  before  the 
fruit  is  ])erfected,  causes  it  to  drop  ofi'. 
To  charge  this  to  the  sting  of  the 
honey-bee  Is  simply  ridiculous. 

This  same  editor  had  published  in 
his  paper,  a  short  time  previous  to  this 
occurrence,  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  United  States  Government  Bee- 
E.Kperimental  Station  at  Aurora,  Ills. 
From  the  store  of  information  I  will 
only  (|uote  the  following  : 

"  Do  bees  injure  fruit  ?  is  a  question 
which  interests  e\ery  one  in  the  coun- 
try who  owns  fruit-trees  or  grape-vines. 
A  part  of  the  exiieriments  has  been  to 
establish  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  the  agent  declares  that  the 
little  creatures  an;  innocent  of  all  the 
destructiveness  popularly  laid  at  their 
door." 

I  felt  that  I  must  convince  him  that 
my  bees  were  innocent  of  this  charge, 
or  that  I  must  remove  them.  I  ac- 
cordingly called  on  him,  armed  with 
the  highest  authority  coming  from  the 
Government,  and  published  in  his  own 
])aper,  thinking  that  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  convince  him. 

When  I  called  at  his  house,  and  sent 
in  my  name,  that  I  would  like  to  see 
him,  he  rushed  out  to  meet  me  like  a 
lion  from  his  den,  in  a  great  rage,  e.\- 
claiming  in  the  most  angry  manner  : 

"Mr.  Hand,  have  you  come  here  to 
talk  bees  ?  I  have  no  time  for  th,at 
purpose  ;"  and  pointed  me  the  way  out. 

This  is  the  lirst  time  in  mj'  life  that 
any  inhabitant  of  this  globe  has  ever 
"  tired  "  me  oft"  from  his  premises.  We 
had  been  acquainted  for  a  third  of  a 
century,  and  he  knew  if  I  was  a  bee- 
man,  I  never  was  known  to  •■  sting" 
any  one. 

I  have  no  ill-will  against  this  editor  ; 
neither  do  I  wish  to  make  money  by 
Tom  Moore's  suggestion,  who  says  : 

"The  best  speculation  I  know  of  for  a  man  nf  pelf. 
Is  to  buy  such  an  Editor  for  what  he  is  worth. 
And  then  sell  him  for  the  price  be  sets  on  himself." 

Perhaps  I  should  say  as  further 
proof,  that  I  still  entertain  the  kindest 
feeling  toward  this  editor ;  that  I  re- 
moved my  bees,  which  necessitated  the 
purchasing  of  land  two  miles  away, 
and  erecting  a  bee-house,  the  whole  at 
an  outlay  of  nwve  than  $1,000. 

The  only  object  I  have  in  referring 
to  this  matter  is  to  urge  upon  those 
engaged  in  this  industry,  the  necessity 
of  convincing  the  ])iiblic  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  bees  to  injure  fruit.  I  speak 
of  this  man  as  an  editor,  to  show  you 
that,  notwithstanding  his  intelligence, 
he  was,  or  seemed  to  be  so  much  in 
need  of  knowledge,  that  I  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  the  bee-societies  to  sow 
broadcast  over  the  country,  and  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  these  unpleasant  oc- 
currences among  neighbors. 

Svraciisp,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


Having  but  Few  IJnvappcd  Sec. 
tions  in  the  Fail. 


Written  for  tJie  American  Rural  Home 

BY   a.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


How  to  manage  our  bees  so  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  yield  of  comb 
honey,  is  a  question  of  great  impor- 
tance to  all  those  who  are  engaged  in 
producing  such  honey  for  market, 
hence  we  often  have  articles  on  this 
topic  giving  us  instructions  regarding 
it.  But  comb  honey  is  of  little  value 
unless  thoroughly  sealed  or  capped 
over,  so  that  "  How  to  manage  our 
bees  so  as  to  have  few  uncapped  sec- 
tions in  the  fall,"  is  a  question  of 
nearly  as  much  importance  to  us  as 
the  first. 

For  years  I  was  troubled  by  having 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the 
combs  in  the  sections  not  fully  sealed 
at  the  close  of  the  honey  harvest, 
which  were  oiilj*  salable  at  a  reduced 
price  ;  but  of  late  I  have  a  few  of  such, 
even  in  a  poor  season. 

After  experimenting  for  a  year  or 
two  regarding  the  matter,  I  became 
convinced  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
was  in  giving  the  bees  too  many  sec- 
tions, and  especiallj'  conducive  to  this 
was  the  plan  of  tiering  up  sections  late 
in  the  season.  How  often  have  I,  years 
ago,  spoiled  a  promise  of  an  abundant 
yield  of  comb  honey  by  tiering  up  four 
or  five  days  before  the  honey  harvest 
closed.  To  tier  up  sections  profitably 
requires  considerable  tact,  and  es- 
pecially do  we  want  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  honey-resources  of  the  field 
which  we  occupy. 

I  think  that  there  is  too  much  inju- 
dicious talk  in  some  papers  regarding 
not  allowing  the  bees  under  any  cii'- 
cumstances  to  cluster  on  the  outside  of 
the  hive,  the  idea  being  generallj'  con- 
veyed that  when  bees  thus  cluster  out 
they  need  more  room.  Now,  it  de- 
pends when  this  clustering-out  occurs, 
whether  more  room  is  needed  or  not  ; 
and  hence  I  say  "  injudicious  talk."  If 
the  clnstering-out  occurs  at  the  com- 
mencement, or  in  the  height  of  the 
honey  harvest,  then  more  room  should 
be  given,  while  if  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  honey  harvest,  or  in  a  time  of 
hone^'-dearth,  no  more  is  needed  ;  for 
more"  room  at  tills  time  results  in  the 
one  case  in  many  unfinished  sections, 
and  in  the  other  an  absolute  waste  of 
time  used  in  enlarging  the  hive. 

To  illustrate  :  During  some  seasons 
we  have  but  a  very  few  days  of  honey 
secretion,  and  that  often  after  the 
flowers  which  produce  the  yield  are 
rather  past  their  prime.  At  such  times 
we  often  do  not  have  on  the  hive  one- 
half  of   the  capacity   which  we   would 
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tise  in  a  good  season,  anil  for  this  rea- 
son the  bees  begin  to  be  crowded  out. 
Hoping  that  the  weather  may  be  good 
■during  the  rest  of  the  time  that  the 
flowers  are  in  bloom,  we  give  double 
the  room  to  our  colonies,  only  to  have 
it  turn  bad  weather  again,  thus  giving 
us  only  partly  filled  sections  in  the  fall, 
while  had  we  left  them  as  they  were, 
all  would  have  been  finished. 

Well  do  I  remember  one  such  season 
when  in  time  of  basswood  bloom  we 
had  bad  weather  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  bloom.  At  this  time  I  had  on  each 
hive  a  surplus  capacity  of  about  twenty 
pounds,  when  all  at  once  the  yield  of 
honey  became  abundant,  and  the  bees 
began  to  be  crowded  out.  Hoping 
that  the  weather  might  be  good  for 
some  time,  I  spread  the  sections  on  a 
few  hives,  by  placing  some  empty  ones 
between  those  nearly  full,  giving  at 
most  onlj'  about  35  pounds  capacity, 
while  when  all  is  favorable,  I  use  60 
pounds  capacity.  The  result  was  that 
the  bees  immediately  took  possession 
•of  the  empty  sections,  while  the 
weather  turned  unfavorable  again,  and 
when  the  season  was  over  I  got  no 
more  than  5  to  10  pounds  of  capped 
honey  from  these  colonies,  while  those 
not  touched  gave  20  pounds  of  nice 
•capped  honey.  In  this  case  the  bad 
weather  was  the  cause,  for  the  spread- 
ing was  not  carried  far  enough  to  be 
unseasonable,  but  in  former  years  I 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  trouble  by 
spreading  or  tiering-up  but  a  few  daj's 
before  the  honey  harvest  closed. 

Again,  after  the  basswood  bloom 
had  failed,  there  came  on  a  very  hot 
spell  when  not  a  bit  of  honey  was  to 
be  obtained,  and  the  result  was  that 
tlie  fronts  of  my  hives  were  black  with 
bees.  According  to  the  advice  above 
alluded  to,  I  should  have  given  more 
room,  and  if  the  bees  then  persisted  in 
clustering  out,  I  must  take  my  smoker 
and  smoke  eacli  colony  until  they  all 
went  in  anil  staid  there.  Any  one 
•can  see  at  a  glance  that  this  would  be 
•of  no  use,  for  at  such  times  the  bees 
are  doing  ju.st  as  much  for  the  benefit 
•of  the  apiarist,  hanging  on  the  outside 
•of  the  hive,  as  an}-where. 

But  to  return.  My  plan  of  operation 
to  secure  all  capped  sections  is  as  fol- 
lows :  When  the  bees  show,  by  build- 
ing little  bits  of  comb  here  and  there 
about  the  hive,  that  they  are  ready  for 
the  sections,  I  put  on  sections  to  the 
amount  of  about  20  pounds,  and  leave 
them  thus  until  the  bees  are  well  at 
work  in  them,  wlion  I  add  about  10 
pounds  more  room,  placing  it  at  the 
sides  of  the  first  given  them.  When 
this  room  is  fully  occupied,  I  give 
more  room  at  tlie  sides  to  about  the 
same  amount  given  before,  and  were  I 
using  the  tiering-up  plan,  I  should 
have   my   surplus   arrangement   so  ar- 


ranged that  at  this  time  I  could  raise 
up  about  one-half  of  the  sections 
already  on,  putting  empty  sections 
underneath  them,  instead  of  raising 
up  the  whole  30  pounds,  thus  giving 
them  more  room,  a  little  at  a  time,  as 
the  bees  have  need. 

By  the  time  the  bees  fully  occupy 
the  room  last  given  at  the  sides,  the 
first  20  pounds  given  them  is  ready  to 
come  ott' ;  and  when  this  is  taken  off  the 
l)artlj'  filled  sections  on  either  side  are 
drawn  together  over  the  centre  of  the 
brood-nest,  and  empty  sections  given 
at  the  sides  again  to  the  amount  which 
I  think  thej'  will  need.  Thus  I  keep 
taking  off  and  putting  on  sections, 
taking  the  full  ones  from  the  middle, 
and  putting  the  empty  sections  at  the 
sides  until  the  season  begins  to  draw 
towards  its  close,  when  as  fast  as  full 
ones  are  taken  from  the  center,  the 
others  are  drawn  up  till  the  space  is 
contracted  to  the  original  20  pound 
capacity,  or  even  less,  if  I  think  it  is 
necessai-y.  In  this  way  the  bees  are 
given  all  the  space  they  really  need, 
while  the  chance  for  many  uncapped 
sections  in  the  fall  is  quite  small. 

By  a  little  study  the  tiering-up  plan 
can  be  made  to  conform  to  the  above, 
and  worked  ou  the  same  principle.  I 
think  that  any  plan  which  requires  the 
tiering  up  of  from  30  to  40  pounds 
capacity,  or  the  spreading  out  of  the 
same  number  of  pounds  at  one  time, 
is  a  wrong  policy  to  adopt,  while  the 
giving  of  a  small  amount  of  surplus 
room  as  needed,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
wise  course  to  pursue. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


THE  PROSPECTS. 


The  Deep  Snow   Protecting  the 
Clover — BassAvoocl. 


Written  for  the  American  BeeJow-nal 

BY    IRA    BARBER. 


So  far  bees  are  in  good  condition  in 
this  locality,  and  our  prospects  for 
clover  is  good.  There  is  a  great  depth 
of  snow  all  over  the  fields,  which  has 
protected  the  grass  and  clover  from  all 
harm  so  far  ;  and  as  tliere  is  from  2  to 
3  feet  all  over  our  fields  now,  we  are 
in  hopes  that  it  will  remain  until  freez- 
ing weather  is  over. 

We  got  no  honey  the  past  season, 
and  where  large  numbers  of  colonies 
of  bees  were  kept  together,  all  had  to 
be  fed  to  keep  them  alive.  I  com- 
menced the  season  with  130  colonies, 
and  it  took  3,300  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar  to  keep  them  alive  since  June  1, 
1888,  and  I  expect  to  have  to  feed 
1,000  pounds  of  sugar  this  spring,  be- 
fore they  can  get  a  living.  It  has  cost 
me  more  to  keep  my  bees  the  past  sea- 


son, than  it  has  in  all  the  time  since  I 
became  a  bee-keeper,  37  years  ago. 

Our  prospects  for  honey  from  bass- 
wood  are  not  very  good,  on  account  of 
an  ice  storm  that  we  had  here  in  Jan- 
uary, that  did  a  great  amount  of  dam- 
age to  all  kinds  of  timber,  and  es- 
pecially to  basswood.  The  ice  loaded 
on  the  trees  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
strip  every  limb  from  an)-  quantity  of 
the  trees,  and  all  are  more  or  less 
damaged. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  bright  pros- 
pects for  clover  the  coming  season,  our 
hopes  for  a  good  crop  of  honey  in  this 
locality  would  be  pretty  slim. 

De  Kalb  June,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  14,  1889. 


SPRING. 


management  for  Pleasure  as 
vi'ell  as  Profit. 


Read  at  the  Wisconsin  Convention 

BY    REV.    T.    H.    DAHL. 


How  to  manage  our  bees  in  spring  so 
we  can  have  a  jiowerful  force  to  gather 
the  nectar  when  the  honey  season  comes 
on,  is  a  question  of  no  little  importance 
for  a  wide-awake  bee-keeper.  Many 
bee-keepers  have  weak  colonies  at  thi' 
beginning  of  the  honey-flow,  but  crowd- 
ed hives — of  bees,  not  of  honey — when 
it  is  past.  Strong  colonies  when  the 
bees  are  consumers,  and  weak  colon- 
ies when  they  are  producers,  is  very 
poor  philosophy.  Ap)ilicd  to  agricul- 
ture it  would  make  every  farmer  in  our 
country  Ijankrupt. 

The  secret  of  success  in  apiculture  is 
to  have  strong  colonies  in  the  right 
time,  ready  for  the  honej-flow.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  correi-tness 
of  this,  but  the  question  is,  how  shall 
we  get  them  strong  in  the  right  time? 
Now,  cei'tainly,  this  must  be  our  aim  in 
.all  our  management,  both  fall  and  win- 
ter, but  more  especially  so  in  spring. 
The  earlier  the  lioney-flow  is,  the  more 
difficult  the  management,  but  also  the 
more  important. 

The  first  question  will  be,  when  tn 
take  the  bees  out,  if  they  are  wintered 
in  the  cellar  or  any  other  I'cpository. 
Here  is  difference  of  opinions.  Some 
believe  in  giving  them  their  liberty  as 
early  as  possible.  Others — and  I  among 
them — consider  it  wise  to  take  them 
out  as  late  as  possible.  One  of  our 
prominent  bee-keepers  has  said  very 
significantly,  that  he  is  in  favor  of  put- 
ting them  out  two  weeks  after  the  right 
time.  I  will  give  a  few  reasons  why  it 
it  well  to  take  them  out  late  in  the 
sjjring. 

As  soon  as  t^e  bees  get  out  on  the 
sumiue  'Stands  they  'will  generally  com- 
mence b.'^'iding.  If  they  get  out  early, 
they  will  breed  early.     But  is  not  this 
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just  our  desideratum,  if  we  would  have 
them  ready  for  an  early  flow?  Certain- 
ly, if  the  good,  warm  weather  could  be 
relied  upon  to  bo  steady  through  the 
whole  si)ring.  but  we  all  know  this  is 
not  the  case.  We  are  generally  blessed 
with  a  good  many  '-squaw  winters." 
■Cold  nights  set  in  and  kill  the  brood, 
the  bees  become  discouraged,  and  so 
we  have  "spring  dwindling." 

Another  reason  :  The  bees,  when  tak- 
en oei.  of  the  cellar,  will  fly  at  every  pos- 
sible chance.  The  winds  in  early  S])ring 
are  often  cold,  and  thousands  of  the 
pool',  diligent  workers  will  never  re- 
turn to  their  home,  and  the  consequence 
is.  chilled  brood,  weak  colonies,  and 
in  manj^  instances  empty  hives. 

When,  then,  shall  they  be  taken  out  ? 
Not  before  they  can  gather  pollen  from 
majiles  and  willows.  I  am  every  year 
wintering  some  of  my  colonies  on  their 
summer  stands,  and  they  will  tell  me 
when  the  work  has  begun.  I  now  take 
the  bees  out  of  the  cellar  and  put  each 
on  the  same  stand  they  occupied  the 
previous  season. 

In  taking  them  out  I  follow  this 
method :  I  use  a  leather  strap  with 
hooks  in  each  end — a  la  Doolittle. 
This  strap  I  put  over  mj*  shoulders, 
fasten  the  hooks  in  the  hive,  and  oft' 
we  go.  I  prefer  to  carry  them  out  in 
the  evening,  as  the}'  will  not  rush  out 
so  much  en  masse  the  next  morning 
after  they  have  been  out  in  the  open 
air  the  niglit  previous. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  I 
examine  them  to  see  how  much  space 
they  need,  and  if  they  have  plenty  of 
food.  If  any  are  deficient  they  are 
marked,  and  afterwards  are  supplied 
with  combs  of  honej'  left  over  from 
last  season,  or  are  fed.  A  splendid 
rule  is  to  have  all  our  colonies  well 
supplied  with  stores  throughout  the 
whole  winter  and  spring.  Colonies 
occupying  too  much  room  are  confined 
to  as  manj'  combs  as  they  can  cover. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  division- 
boards  or  dummiea. 

Why  do  I  contract  the  hive  ?  To 
accumulate  the  heat  and  thereby  en- 
courage breeding.  If  the  colony  is 
verj-  strong,  and  the  hive  is  an  eight- 
frame  Langstroth,  I  do  not  contract, 
because  such  a  colony  is  able  to  fill 
that  space  with  sufficient  animal  heat 
for  brood-rearing  ;  if  let  alone  it  gen- 
erally gets  everj'thing  booming  for  the 
harvest. 

Tlie  other  colonies  I  give  more  room 
as  often  as  needed.  It  is  my  custom 
to  put  a  comb  in  the  centre  of  the 
brood-nest  to  force  brood-rearing.  If 
the  colony  needs  feeding,  that  comb  is 
full  of  honej',  if  not,  it  is  empty.  If 
more  than  one  comb  is  i-eqnired  each 
week,  I  give  the  necessary  comb  at  the 
outside  of  the  brood-nest. 
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This  judicious  "  spreading  of  the 
brood-nest"  I  have  never  found  to  l)e 
detrimental  to  the  bees,  bnt  always 
l)eneficial.  I  have  to  depend  on  white 
clover  as  the  onh-  resource  for  surplus 
honey,  and  I  must  liave  a  good  force 
of  bees  ready  wlien  it  commences  to 
bloom,  or  the  entire  season  is  lost. 
Some  bee-keepers  practice  packing  in 
the  spring.  I  tried  it  one  year,  but 
found  it  too  expensive. 

I  would  emphasize  the  following 
points  :  1.  Do  not  take  the  bees  out 
of  the  cellar  until  late  in  tlie  spring — 
not  l)efore  there  is  sometliingfor  them 
to  do.  2.  Let  them  be  well  supplied 
with  stores.  3.  Confine  them  to  a 
space  in  proportion  to  their  strength. 
4.  Give  the  queen  plenty  of  room  for 
breeding,  and  see  to  it  that  it  is  kept 
up  till  the  hives  are  crowded  with 
workers  ready  for  the  harvest. 

Stoughton,  Wis. 


COWVEXTIOIV  DIRECTORY. 


1R89.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Mar.  30.— AKency,  at  Ajrenry.  Mo. 

'r.  S.  Smith,  Sec,  Awency,  Mo. 

Apr.  23.— DeaMoines  County  ,  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 
John  Man.  sec,  Middletown,  Iowa. 

May  1.  2.— Texas  State,  at  Greenville,  Te,x. 

G.  A.  Wilson.  Sec..  McKinney.  Tex. 

May  4.— Susquehanna  County,  at  Montrose,  l*a. 

H.  M.  Seefey,  See.,  llarforU,  Pa. 

May  21.— Northern  Illinois,  at  l*ecBtonica,  111. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec.  Cherry  Valley.  Ills. 

8^"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinKS.— Bd. 


Packing  Bees — The  IVeatlier. 

— A.  Holding,  Langley,  B.  C,  on  Mar. 

5,  1889,  writes  : 

I  had  12  colonies  of  bees  last  season, 
and  they  averaged  about  40  jiounds  of 
extracted  honey  per  colony.  I  protected 
14  colonies  last  fall  on  the  summer 
stands,  under  a  shed,  with  a  double- 
walled  case  (with  about  3  inches  of 
space  between  each  wall)  slipped  on 
over  the  hives.  The  cases  are  about 
6  inches  deeper  than  the  hives,  and 
these  spaces  over  the  frames  are  filled, 
some  with  clean  old  sacks,  and  some 
with  wool.  I  think  tliat  they  are  all 
alive,  as  bees  are  Hying  from  all  the 
hives.  They  would  have  wintered  well, 
however,  this  winter,  so  far  as  cold 
was  concerned,  in  the  unprotected 
hives.  We  are  having  fine,  warm  and 
clear  weather  witli  frosty  niglits.  I 
sliould  judge  that  the  temperature  in 
the  sun  to-day  was  n<it  less  than  80-.  I 
observed  the  bees  for  the  first  lime 
carrying  pollen  on  March  3. 


Results  of  the  Paitt   Seai«oii. — 

B.  F.  Carter,  Patterson,  Iowa,  on  Mar. 
11,  1889,  writes  : 

I  packed  35  colonies  of  bees  last  fall 
out-doors,  witli  a  good  bed  of  straw 
under  them  and  between  the  hives, 
leaving  the  fronts  open.  They  have 
had  several  nice  days  to-  fly  everj' 
month  this  winter,  and  from  all  ap- 
pearances they  are  in  good  condition, 
except  one  colony  that  came  out  and 
went  into  another  liive.  There  are  but 
few  dead  bees  as  yet.  My  yield  of 
honey  was  400  pounds  from  20  strong 
colonies  and  8  weak  ones.  I  increased 
my  a]iiary  to  4.')  colonies.  I  sold  10 
co'lonies  for  I^W  last  fall,  and  $26  worth 
of  comb  honey  in  one  pound  sections, 
at  15  cents  per  pound.  It  was  the 
poorest  yield  I  ever  had,  but  I  am  not 
discouraged.  Mj'  bees  are  hybrids  and 
pure  blacks.  The  best  yield  I  ever  had 
from  one  colony  was  140  one-pound 
sections  of  honey  in  one  season,  three 
years  ago. 


IVIntering  in  ChafT-IIires. — H. 

L.  Sisson,    Freeport,    Mich.,   on  March 
11,  1889,  says: 

I  have  7  colonies  in  chaft'-hives  on 
the  summer  stands.all  wintering  finel)-. 
The  winter  has  been  very  mild  here, 
and  the  bees  liave  had  several  flights 
during  the  time.  They  are  in  far  better 
condition  than  one  year  ago  at  this 
time. 


Earl)'   Pollen    Ciatlicring,  etc. 

— Geo.  E.    Hilton,  Fremont,    Mich.,  on 
March  16,  1889,  says  : 

The  first  pollen  was  brought  in  yes- 
terday, and  to-day  it  is  coming  it  quite 
lively.  The  snow  is  nearly  all  gone, 
and  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  pol- 
len brought  in  in  March,  in  this  lati- 
tude. I  have  lost  onl}-  one  colony  so 
far,  out  of  250,  and  that  was  quceiiless. 


Honey  Colic — Stormy  IVeallier 

— C.  G.  Ridout,  Hutchinson,  ]\Iinn.,  on 
March  14.  1889,  writes  : 

On  p.age  172  I  notice  the  following 
question,  wliich  is  answered  by  Chas. 
Dadant  &  Son  :  "What  is  the  cause 
and  cure  for  honey  giving  people  who 
eat  it,  the  colic  ?"  I  do  not  wish  to 
contradict  Messrs.  Dadant  &  Son,  for 
they  evidently  siieak  from  experience, 
and  intended  to  aid  the  manj-  honey- 
colic  suflerers  ;  but  their  experience 
and  mj-  own,  and  tliat  of  several  of  my 
friends,  is  certainly  contradicting  ;  for 
I  have  invariably  found  it  to  be  the 
case  that,  where  lioney  was  inclined  to 
make   persons   sick,    a   small   amount 
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was  almost  always  sure  to  give  them 
the  colic,  when,  if  they  would  eat  a 
good  lot  of  it,  with  bread  and  lots  of 
butter,  they  never  feel  any  unpleasant 
efifects  therefrom. 

Last  week  the  weather  was  fine,  and 
continued  so  until  last  Wednesday, 
when  it  commenced  snowing,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  snow  was  two  inches 
deep ;  this  morning  it  commenced 
raining,  and  is  still  at  it,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  the  sky,  it  may  rain  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  in  which  case 
the  danger  from  high  water  will  be 
the  first  of  the  season. 

My  12  colonies  of  bees  that  are  in 
the  cellar  are  in  good  condition,  from 
all  outward  indications,  for  I  have  not 
examined  them  yet,  but  I  think  that 
they  will  all  come  out  strong  and 
healthy.  Honey  keeps  at  a  steady 
price,  20  cents  per  pound  for  comb, 
and  12J  cents  for  extracted,  regardless 
of  color. 


Moving  Bees,  etc. —  Mr.  David 
Crumrine,  Fayette,  O.,  on  March  18, 
1889,  writes  : 

I  finished  moving  my  70  colonies  of 
bees  20  miles  on  March  4,  with  no 
combs  broken,  and  no  colonies  smoth- 
ered. We  had  fine  weather  and  good 
roads,  and  the  bees  are  in  fine  condi- 
tion. I  cannot  do  without  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  as  it  contains  so 
much  instruction,  and  that  is  what 
every  bee-keeper  is  in  need  of,  that 
has  a  desire  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 


Oatliering  Pollen  from  Maples. 

— K.    A.    Dyke,    Effingham,    Ills.,    on 
March  16,  1889,  says  : 

We  are  having  very  fine  weather  the 
whole  of  this  week  ;  bees  have  been 
very  busy  bringing  in  pollen  from 
maple  every  day.  White  clover  is 
coming  up  finely,  and  appears  all  right 
here,  and  very  thick  ;  but  we  rarely 
have  much  honey  from  it  in  this 
locality.  Our  bees  have  wintered  with- 
out loss,  on  the  summer  stands  again, 
and  are  very  strong  for  the  time  of 
year.  They  have  consumed  quite  a 
large  amount  of  stores,  though. 


ing  plenty  of  stores  and  plenty  of  bees. 
Now,  if  only  white  clover  will  continue 
to  do  its  part,  we  may  expect  plenty  of 
honey.  The  clover  has  stood  the  thaw- 
ing and  freezing  weather  the  past  win- 
ter, without  any  material  injury  ;  but 
the  clover  has  looked  as  favorable 
many  times  before,  and  entirely  failed 
to  secrete  nectar,  with  fields  white  with 
millions  of  blossoms,  and  we  have 
failed  to  secure  any  surplus  honey. 
We  cannot  predict  for  the  honey  crop 
the  coming  season,  though  the  pros- 
pects are  good  at  present.  Neither 
can  we  count  on  honey  until  it  is 
gathered. 


Very    Favorable    Prospects. — 

John  Nebel  &  Son,    High  Hill,  Mo.,  on 
March  15,  1889,  write  : 

We  are  having  April  showers  to-day, 
with  the  temperature  at  70°,  and  bees 
are  gatlicring  pollen.  This  is  surely 
spring  weather,  and  it  is  two  to  three 
weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Our  bees 
are  in  good  condition  for  commencing 
this  season's  work,  as  they  have  win- 
tered excellently,  each  colony  still  hav- 


C'lover  in  Excellent  Condition. 

• — Thos.  B.  Reynolds,   Dayton,    O.,    on 
March  15,  1889,  says  : 

We  have  had  remarkable  weather 
the  past  week — 70°  in  the  shade — 
while  a  year  ago  this  time  it  registered 
zero.  The  bees  are  fli'ing  like  they  do 
in  June  weather,  and  gathering  pollen 
fast.  There  is  every  prospect  for  a 
fine  season,  the  white  clover  being  in 
excellent  condition. 


Be§t  Season  in  Ten  Years. — B. 

M.  Tate,  Elihu,  K}'.,  on  Mar.  18,  says  : 

Bees  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  in 
fine  condition,  as  we  have  had  but 
little  cold  weather  this  winter.  The 
past  year,  in  this  county  (Pulaski),  was 
a  good  one  for  honey — the  best  in  ten 
years.  I  have  only  14  colonies,  in 
Langstroth  hives,  and  all  have  come 
through  the  winter  safely. 


Bees  Wintering  Splendidly.- 

J.    L.   Way,    South   Newbury,  O.,    on 
March  11,  1889,  says  : 

Bees  have  wintered  splendidly  so 
far,  and  have  a  good  lot  of  honey  on 
hand  yet.  Mj'  25  colonies,  in  the  Fal- 
con chaff-hives,  are  all  right,  and  as 
clean  and  sweet  as  they  were  last  fall. 
They  are  packed  on  the  sides  with 
clover  chaff,  and  on  top  with  leaves. 


Bees  and  White  Clover  all 
Right. — Thomas  S.  Wallace,  Clayton, 
Ills.,  on  March  16,  1889,  writes  : 

On  Nov.  27,  1888,  I  put  100  colonies 
of  Italian  bees  into  the  cellar,  which 
has  stone  walls,  and  the  floor  cement- 
ed, which  keeps  dry  and  dusty.  The 
bees  arc  all  in  movable-comb  hives.  I 
put  them  out  on  March  5,  and  99  were 
alive,  one  having  starved  to  death  ;  3 
other  weak  colonies  had  lost  their 
queens,  and  the  rest  were  in  the  best 
condition  that  I  have  ever  seen  bees  at 


this  time  of  the  year.  I  have  ex- 
amined them,  cleaned  the  hives  out. 
and  found  the  queens  all  laying ;  most 
of  the  hives  had  sealed  brood  and  bees 
hatching  out.  Our  prospects  for  honey 
this  year  are  good.  I  have  9  acres  of 
Alsike  clover,  that  was  sowed  last 
spring,  and  it  looks  well.  The  white 
clover  is  all  right  now  ;  it  came  from  the 
seed  last  yeai'.  The  past  two  seasons 
killed  out  almost  all  of  the  old  white 
clover,  and  if  we  can  have  seasonable 
weather  this  year,  we  will  have  a  large 
crop  of  honej'. 


White  Clover  and  the  Bees. — 

Geo.  L.  Transue,  Easton,  Pa.,  on  Mai". 
15,  1889,  says  : 

I  examined  my  bees  on  March  13, 
and  found  them  in  splendid  condition, 
very  strong  and  considerable  brood  ; 
in  fact  I  do  not  think  that  they  could 
be  anj'  better.  Prospects  for  white 
clover  are  first-class  in  this  section  of 
the  countr}'. 


Bees    in   Oood   Condition.— A. 

W.  Fisher,  Ganges,   Mich.,    on   March 
16,  1889,  says : 

I  commenced  the  season  _  of  1888 
with  43  colonies,  increased  them  to  54, 
and  took  3,400  pounds  of  comb  honey 
in  one-pound  sections,  and  120  pounds 
of  extracted  honey.  I  am  wintering 
my  bees  on  the  summer  stands,  packed 
in  chaff";  all  seem  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion now.  I  have  wintered  my  bees 
on  the  summer  stands  for  the  past  15 
years,  and  I  have  never  met  with  a 
serious  loss. 


A  Flower. — R.  H.  Campbell,  Madi- 
son, Ga.,  on  Feb.  27,  1889,  writes  as 
follows  : 

I  send  you  a  species  of  flower  that  at 
this  date  is  covering  the  earth  almost 
everywhere,  and  though  nearly  every 
day  is  cool,  the  Italians  are  fairly 
roaring  on  it.  I  never  saw  it  before 
here,  and  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  has  i-ained  nearly  all  winter,  and  the 
earth  is  full  of  water.  Vegetation 
ought  to  be  very  rank  this  spring.  We 
had  no  winter  until  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, but  those  months  have  been 
genuine  winter.  Mj^  bees  wintered 
well,  and  have  an  abundance  of  honey. 


Uncapping  Honey. — H.  E.  Hill, 
Titusville,  Pa.,  on  March,  16,  writes  : 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Henry  Durham's 
question  on  ])age  172,  I  would  say, 
having  a  pail  of  cold  water  hand}-,  and 
occasionally  dipping  the  imcapping 
knife  into  it.  will  be    found  to   obviate 
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the  difficulty  referred  to,  and  greatly 
assist  in  making  a  clear,  smooth  cut, 
if  the  knife  is  A'Cry  sharp,  us  it  should 
be  for  uncapping.  A  good  uncapping- 
knife  is  indispensable  in  the  apiarj-.  I 
believe  there  is  but  one  good  knife, 
made  for  that  purpose  ;  I  have  used  a 
number  of  diflerent  kinds,  but  I  find  it 
"false  economy"  to  butcher  combs 
with  a  cheap  knife.  The  Bingham  & 
Hetherington  uncapping-knife  is  worth 
just  its  price  more  than  any  otlier  I 
have  ever  used. 


Bee-Keeping  a§  a  Bu§iiies§. — 

James  A.  Scott,  Harrison,  O.,  on  Mar. 
13,  1889,  writes  : 

In  this  locality  there  are  many  bee- 
keepers owning  from  3  to  20  colonies. 
Many  have  had  the  "bee-fever,"  but 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  many 
excellent  bee  books  and  papers,  and 
consequently  failed  for  want  of  knowl- 
edge. The  general  opinion  here  is, 
that  keeping  bees  as  a  business  is  un- 
profitable. We  have  had  three  poor 
years  in  succession.  Foul  brood  pre- 
vails extensivelj' — several  apiaries  of 
from  12  to  20  colonies  being  entirely 
dead.  I  must  admit  that  no  one  has 
followed  bee-keeping  intelligently  and 

t  persistently,  long  enough  to  know  how 
profitable  it  may  be.  I  greatly  prize 
the  back  volumes  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  as  books  of  reference. 


Costly  iVeglect. — It  is  a  very  great 
mistake  for  a  farmer  to  pay  big  prices 
for  machinery  to  till  his  soil,  and  then 
leave  them  out  to  take  the  weather. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  a  man  can  hardly 
travel  fifty  miles  through  our  settle- 
ments without  counting  a  dozen  or 
more  ploughs,  hay-racks,  reaping  ma- 
chines, etc.,  standing  in  the  field  where 
the  farmer  unhitched  from  them  when 
the  season's  work  was  done.  Some  even 
have  tool-houses,  but  have  neglected  to 
store  their  implements.  This  is  a  burn- 
ing shame,  for  next  year  tlie  farmer 
will  be  patching  up  and  trying  to  work 
with  old,  weather  beaten,  sun-warped, 
rusty  implements,  and  one  year  hence 
he  will  be  in  the  market  buying  new 
ones.  Thus  he  will  be  at  a  great  loss 
of  time  this  year  in  making  his  much- 
abuseil  implements  answer,  and  at  the 
great  expense  next  year  of  buying  new 
machinery,  which  if  served  in  a  like 
manner  will  soon  wear  out  also.  Now, 
the  first  object  of  every  farmer  should 
be  to  house  his  tools  when  through 
work  with  them,  as  they  will  last  double 
as  long  by  this  treatment.  Nothing 
is  truer  than  the  statement  that  sun, 
wind,  rain  and  snow  wear  machinery 
more  than  judicious  use. 


■We  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 

for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 

or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  tlie  L,AST 

cohimn.     Tlie  regular  price  of  both  is  given 

in  the  first  column.    One  year's  subscription 

for  the  American  Uee  Journal  must  be  sent 

with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  0]  totA.    Olttb 
The  American  Bee  Journal 100 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150....  140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturiat 1  75 1  65 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 1  50....;!l40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 200 180 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...!  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 500 

..2  75 
..  200 
..  175 
..  150 
..  200 
..  310 
..  2  20 
..  130 
140 
..  150 
..  130 
..  175 
..  125 
..  125 


AL,FRED   H.   IVEIVIVIAIV, 

BUSINESS  MANAOER. 


Utsmcss  3l0tkjes, 


IToiir  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

14  If  oil  LJTe  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  tliat  we  have  on  our  list. 

Oive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

l>r.  miller's  Book,  "A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1..50. 

If  you  K^ose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  Is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

I^ew  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  tor  $1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  band  to  carry  sections 4Xx4J^  and  SJ^xSJi'. 
Price,  Sl.OO  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  Your  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BII^BER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  it  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bbb  Jouknal, 

Please  ■\rv\t«  AmerUian  Bee  Jowmal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  conunission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Honey.- We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  220 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  S  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  9  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  Sl.OO,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00. , 
Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  35. . 
Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00.. 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  60.. 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth). .  .3  00. . 
Hoot's  A  B  0  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25.. 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 . . 

Western  World  Guide 1  50. . 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  150.. 

A  Tear  Among  the  Bees 1  75.. 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50.. 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00.. 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150.. 

History  of  National  Society..!  50.. 

Do  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Hastinj^s'  Periection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  3  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate — either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  S3.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

International   Bee-Convention. 

—The  Pamphlet  Keport  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Convention  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  35  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

A  Favorable  fVord  from  any  of  our 
readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  has 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  any- 
thing we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  can  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  scatter  apicultural  knowledge 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  our  pursuit. 

Xhe  Date  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 

Sininiins'  .'Von-SMarniin^  Sys> 
tein,  and  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  one  year,  for  S1.35.  The  subscription 
to  the  Bee  Journal  may  begin  now. 
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Honey  and  Beesvrax  lUarket. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HONBY.- 


IBY.— We  quote  :  Extracted,  white, 6)^®?  cts.; 
amber,  S!^@6c.  Comb,  white  l-lbs.,  13@14c.;  2-lb8., 
l(:)@l:ic.  Demand  tor  extracted  is  good  ;  for  comb, 
limited.  Prospects  are  not  as  good  lor  honey  as  in 
Ifws. 
BKBSWAX.— Scarce,  at  18@22c. 

SCHACHT,  L,BMCKK  &  STEINER, 
Mar.  15.  16  &  18  Drumm  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Best  white  clover  l-pounds, 
18@20c.;  best  2-lbs.,  17«ii8c.    Extracted,  8®sc. 

Sales  are  pood,  but  mariset  is  short  of  fancy  white 
comb  honey. 

BEESWAX,— 24c. 
Mar.  22.    Bi,AKK  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— Best  white  1-Ibs.,  15@16c.  Sales  slow. 
Extracted,  8^;>c.    Demand  small,  prices  lower. 

BBK8WAX.-22@i:3c. 
Mar.  22.  M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— We  quote  ;  White  clover  1-lbs..  15@l(ic,; 
2-lb8.,  12®31c.   Good  dark  i-Ibs.,  I2@13c.i  2-lb8.,  lu® 
lie. 
Mar.  21.  8.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  189  8.  Water  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONBY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5@8c.  per  !b. 
Best  white  comb  honey,  12@15c.  Demand  is  slow, 
and  prices  low. 

BBB8W  AX.— Demand  is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  for 
Kood  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Map.21.  C.  F.  MDTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 


Red  I.,al>els  tor  Pails.— We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  81  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels 11.50     $2.00     $2.25 

SOOLabels 2.00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

IS"  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

Alfalfa  Clover.— For  cultivation  of 
this  honey-plant,  see  page  245,  of  1888.- 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb.,  32c. ;  per  peels,  13.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  85.50  ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  810.00. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

AlM'ays  IVIentlon  your  Post-Office, 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 

Pure  Plienol  for  Foul  Itrood. — 
Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Clie- 
shire's  pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

Tncca  Bruslies,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 

Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  85  cents,  postpaid.  This 
Is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 


Ciood  Enoiigli.— Andrews  &  Lock- 
hart,  of  Patten's  Mills,  N.  T.,  on  Feb.  20, 
1889,  wrote  as  follows  concerning  their  use 
of  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal : 

We  got  more  orders  from  our  advertise- 
ment in  the  American  Bee  Joubnal  than 
from  all  tlie  oth  er  bee-papers  put  together. 


^Ve  M'ill  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  83.00.  Jt  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  then-  meaning. 


3ttlucrtisjemjetxts, 


1,000  Lbs.  Bees,  with  Queens  &  Brood 

—Bee-Supplies,  Honey,  &c.    Price-Liet  Free. 
OLIVER  FOSTER,  Mt. Vernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 
ISAlOt 


Potatoes  to  Exchange, 

EARI^Y  Sunrise  Potatoes  (earliest  Rrown), 
tor  Foundation,  Bees  by  the  lb.,  19i-inch 
Sections,  and  Beeswax.    Potatoes  75  cents  per 
bushel ;  grain-sack  with  every  l',4  bushels. 
Address,    S.  J.  VOIIINGMAIV, 
13A2t        LAKEVIEW,  Monte.  Co.,  MICH. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


HAKB-TIMEPKICES.  SS  pkt.  collection  of 
Garden  Seeds,  vour  selection  from  our  list,  post- 
paid, 50c.  List  free.  J.  G.  Kreider,  Milton  Grove,t*a. 
l2A3t 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


BRIGHT  ITAliIAN  Bees  and  Queens, 
Bee-Hives.  Sections,  Foundatinn.  etc. 
12Aly  H.  H.  RTJETEE,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 


The  Hive  and  Honey-Bee,  and  Dadant's 

Foundation.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


HANDSOME  SECTIONS. 

WE  have  a  limited  quantity  of  One-Pound 
Sections,  4i^x4!i,  a  trifle  less  than  two 
inches  wide,  with  narrow  tops,  in  packag-es  of 
1,000  each.  They  are  manufactured  from  ex- 
tra white  lumber  planed  on  both  sides,  making 
them  the  finest  and  most  attractive  honey- 
section  in  the  world.  Price,  $3.50  per  package. 

XHOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  4  925  West  Madison-Street,  -    CHICAGO,  ILLS 


HURRAH  FOR   1§§9  ! 

A  New  Style  of  Clamp. 

BEST    THING    OCT. 


Can  be  used  on  any  hive. 

EVERT  bee-keeper  should  try  them.    SectiooB 
most  easily  placed  in,  and  removed  from,  and 
best  protected  from  bee-glue. 

Descriptive  Prlce-Ust  Free. 

A  sn-page  Catalogue.    Full  line  of  BEE-KKEPERS' 
BDPPLIKS  ;  also  FULL  COLONIKS,  NUCLEI  and 
QUEEN.S.    ta?-  Oldest  House  in  New  England. 
Established  1^6o. 
Address,       WM.  "W.  CART  «fe  CO., 
eA3t-9Dlf  COr.ERAINE,  MASS., 

Successors  to  Wm.  W.  Gary  &  Son. 

Maition  the  American  Bee  Journal 
when  iiiifiwcrinu  tliia  Adv't. 


Useful  Scales 


The  Union  or  Family  Scale. 


This  Scale  has  steel  bearings,  and  it  weighs 
from  !4-ounce  to  fMO  pounds.  Price,  with  a 
Single  Brass  Beam,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, $3.00.  With  Double  Beam  for  taking  the 
tare.  $3.50. 

The  Little  Detective  Scale. 


This  little  Scale  is  made  with  steel  bearlnge, 
and  a  brass  Beam,  and  will  weigh  accurately 
H-ounce  to  25  pounds.  It  supplies  the  great 
demand  tor  a  Housekeeper's  Scale.    Prices  : 

Single  beam,  no  scoop  $2.00. 

"      tin      "     2.50. 

Double    "      no  scoop 3.00. 

tin     •'      3.50. 

t^"  All  orders  filled  promptly. 

THOS.  O.  NEWIWAN  &  SON, 
933&92oW.  Madison  St.,    -     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Send  for  Early  Queens 

TO  J.  X.  COLAVICK  : 

]  Tested  Italian,  before  May  15, 12.25:  after,  tL75. 

3  ••  "  e.«i;     "        4.50. 

1  Untested    "  "  l.'O,-     "  .90. 

3         •■  "  "  2  7i;      "         2.50. 

1-Frame  Nucleus,  with  Two  Pounds  of  Bees,  2.35. 
C^  I  giveadicount  of  lO  per  cent,  on  Orders 
booked  for  the  next  2"  days.  Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.    Send  for  Price-List. 

ODSt  NOKSE,  Bosque  Co.,  TEXAS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


1889.  Italian  Queens.  1880. 

HAVI3VO  movert  s  miles  from  NicholaBville,  to 
a  belter  locmion  for  BKES.  I  will  eriKaee  In 
Queen-Rearing  more  extensively  tlian  formerly.  1 
have  the  ■ueryofst  ITAliI^\NS  only.    Prices: 

Select  Tested  (Queens,  in  April,  »3  ;  in  May.  $2.50  ; 
in  .7une.  #"J.iKi ;  .Tuly  tn  November,  $1.50.  Queens 
warranted  purely  mated.  $1.lhj  ;  6  for  $5.00, 

(T^*  Make  Money  Orders  payable  at  Nicholasville. 
Send  for  Circular.    Address, 

J".    T-    -V^II^SOTsr, 

7Dtf  LITTLE  HICKMAN,  Jessamine  Co.,  KY. 

Mention  the  Airicrican  Bee  Journal. 


FRESH  MADE  FOUNDATION. 

I  AM  still  in  the"Wa.>:  business,  and  will  eell  as 
follows  :  Heavy  Foundation,  per  lb.,  32  cts  ;  Thin 
Foundation,  per  Id..  42  cents.  Wax  worked  :  Heavy, 
per  lb.,  8  cts.;  Thin,  per  lb.,  i.i  cts. 
13Atf  J.  V.  CALDWELL,  Cambridge.  Ills.  ' 

Mention  the  American  Bee  JovmaL 


TTH©    mMERICKN    BE®    JOHRNJSI.. 
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oil,  >vhere  shall  rest  be  found  ? 

The  weary  wand'rer  cries  ; 
And  echo  answers,  "Where 

They  do  not  advertise." 

—  Washington  Critic. 


Marcli  went  out  with  a  cold  wave.  The 
last  few  days  here  in  Illinois  were  cold, 
with  frosty  mornings,  and  on  the  last  day 
there  was  a  cold  rain.  The  latter  was  very 
much  needed,  and  will  do  lots  of  good.  The 
bees  are  reported  generally  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  so  far  wintered  without  loss. 
Every  indication  now  points  to  a  good  honey 
season— though  the  spring  may  not  be  as 
early  as  some  have  expected,  it  will  be  on 
hand  in  good  time. 


Restoring:  Oil-Cloth. — An   old  and 

reliable  English  cook-book  give  this  recipe 
as  an  oil-cloth  restorer : 

Melt  one-half  of  an  ounce  of  beeswax  in 
a  saucer  of  turpentine.  Rub  the  surface  of 
the  oilcloth  all  over  with  the  mixture,  and 
then  rub  it  with  a  dry  cloth. 


X'W'o  Articles  in  this  issue  are  devoted 
to  the  new  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
International  Society.  A  presentation  of 
the  points  made  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason  and 
K.  F.  Holtermann,  will  be  very  beneficial, 
and  aid  intelligent  action  at  tlie  next  meet- 
ing. We  favor  some  of  the  changes  sug- 
gested, and  hope  to  be  at  the  meeting  and 
"  take  a  hand  "  at  the  discussion  of  all  the 
points  that  may  come  up.  Meanwhile  let 
others  make  suggestions. 


Our  Readers  will  do  well  to  examine 
our  advertisements  closely.  Those  who  ad- 
vertise in  our  columns  mean  business,  and 
those  whose  advertisements  we  insert  are 
generally  worthy  of  consideration. 


!$oino  lisive  AsKed  what  the  "  Honey 
Producers'  Exchange "  amounts  to,  and 
what  are  its  objects,  methods,  etc.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  Is  sent  to  us  by  its  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  P.  H.  Elwood,  and  will  give  all 
the  needed  information.    He  says  : 

The  "United  States  Honey  Producers' 
Exchange"  was  organized  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  New  York  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,  in  convention  at  Utica,  M.  Y., 
Jan.  17,  18  and  10,  ISSS. 

Its  object  is  to  furnish  to  its  members, 
prompt  and  reliable  information  as  to  the 
honey  crop  throughout  the  United  States. 
Six  or  more  reporters  are  appointed  in  every 
honey-producing  State,  who  forward  their 
reports  to  the  Secretary  on  the  tirst  day  of 
May,  June,  July,  August  and  September. 
The  Secretary  compiles  these  reports  from 
each  State  (separately),  and  on  the  loth  of 
the  month  forwards  to  each  member  of  the 
"Exchange"  the  reports  from  the  whole 
United  States. 

These  statistics  embrace  the  increased  or 
diminished  number  of  colonies  going  into 
winter  quarters,  loss  in  winter  and  spring, 
condition  of  bees  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  proportion  of  full  crop  of  honev 
gathered  both  white  and  dark,  comb  and  ex- 
tracted,the  quantity  of  honey  in  the  different 
markets  remaining  unsold,  with  price,  etc. 

The  advantages  of  this  information  is  too 
apparent  to  require  any  elaboration.  We 
would  only  say  that  if  you  know  the  honey 
crop,  the  market  is  yours,  and  you  can 
secure  prices  in  keeping  with  the  amount  of 
honey  which  you  know  is  on  the  market. 

The  "Exchange"'  has  met  with  great 
favor  among  bee-keepers,  several  members 
present  at  Syracuse  (Deo.  11-13),  and  others 
from  abroad,  among  whom  are  many  of  the 
largest  honey  producers  of  the  United 
States,  stated  that  the  information  furnished 
by  the  reports  during  the  past  season  had 
been  worth  many  dollars  to  them  in  the  dis- 
posal of  their  honey,  while  other  prominent 
bee-keepers  pronounced  it  the  best  thing 
that  ever  came  from  the  association  of  bee- 
men. 

Feeling  assured  that  all  wish  to  reap  a 
share  of  the  benefits  of  these  statistics,  a 
cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  to  join 
the  "Exchange,"  by  forwarding  your  mem- 
bership fee  to  the  Secretary,  G.  H.  Knicker- 
bocker, Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  which  will  en- 
title you  to  the  reports  for  one  year,  and 
also  it  you  can  attend  its  meetings.to  all  the 
advantages  of  membership  in  the  New  York 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  without 
further  expense.  The  fee  is  one  dollar  per 
year,  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough  bee-keep- 
ers' will  join  so  that  the  dollar  will  cover 
the  cost  of  two  years'  reports,  in  which  case 
you  will  receive  the  same  for  that  length  of 
time.  Three  or  four  hundred  new  members 
are  yet  needed  to  bring  this  about.  The 
"  Exchange  "  has  the  support  and  endorse- 
ment of  such  well-known  men  as  Dr.  Miller, 
Messrs.  Dadant,  Grimm,  Manum,  Crane, 
Cushman,  Vandervort,  Dr.  Mason,  Dr. 
Tinker,  Pond,  Cary,  Root,  Capt.  Hethering- 
ton,  Martin,  Barber,  Isham.Doolittle,  Clark, 
Aspinwall,  Van  Deusen,  Ileddon,  Taylor, 
Cook,  Hilton,  Cutting,  Valentine,  Demaree, 
Shuck,  Foster,  Secor,  Wilkins,  Rasmussen 
and  mony  others. 

Each  member  will  also  receive  with  the 
report  sent  out  May  10,  a  list  giving  the 
names  and  address  of  all  the  members  and 
reporters.  These  statistics  will  not  be 
furnished  to  the  bee-papers  for  publication, 
but  will  be  sent  only  to  members.  We  could 
not  meet  our  expenses  were}  we  to  make 
public  our  reports. 

The  "  Honey  Producers'  Exchange  "  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  wide-awake  honey-pro- 
ducers, and  should  receive  their  full  confi- 
dence and  support.  Its  officers  are  P.  H. 
Elwood,  President ;  I.  L.  Scofield,  Vice- 
President  ;  G.  H.  Knickerbocker,  Secretary; 


C.  G.  Dickinson,  Treasurer.     These  names 
are  a  guaranty  of  its  standing  and  honor. 


Xlie  AdTiince  published  by  J.  B. 
Mason  &  Sons,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  after 
copying  our  remarks  on  page  131,  appends 
the  following  ; 

We  wish  to  tender  our  thanks  to  friend 
Newman  for  the  above  very  kind  notice  of 
us,  and  we  are  so  glad  that  such  kind  feel- 
ings exist  between  the  editors  of  our  bee- 
periodicals  instead  of  a  spirit  of  rivalry. 
We  appreciate  any  kind  words  from  friend 
Newman,  first  because  he  is  one  of  the 
ablest,  if  not  the  ablest  editor  we  have  in 
our  fraternity.  In  his  career  he  has  shown 
himself  bold  and  fearless,  ever  ready  to 
stand  for  right  and  condemn  wrong.  We 
met  him  at  the  New  Orleans  bee-meet- 
mg,  and  found  him  to  be  a  kind-hearted, 
generous,  good-natured  fellow.  He  ably 
edits  the  oldest  bee-journal  in  America,  and 
the  only  weekly  published  in  the  United 
States. 

We  would  like  every  one  of  our  readers  to 
s;ee  a  copy  of  the  good  old  American  Bee 
Journal,  that  has  stood  the  test  for  over 
2,5  years,  and  has  been  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  editor  of  the  Advance  for  over  20  years. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  we  dislike  it  is  unkind  personal  re- 
marks between  those  who  should  be  friends. 
Any  point  may  be  freely  discussed  without 
making  an  unkind  personal  allusion.  We 
believe  in  the  fullest  discussion  in  the 
kindest  manner  possible.  To  agree  with 
our  brother  editors  is  our  chief  aim,  and 
when  we  must  differ  in  our  views  on  any 
question,  we  desire  to  do  it  with  candor  and 
in  kindness.  Thanks,  Bro.  Mason,  for  the 
kind  words  and  compliments. 


Mrs.  L.izzie  Cotton  has  just  received 
the  following  tree  notice  in  the  last  number 
of  the  New  i'ork  ^'oice : 

The  American  Bee  Journal  warns  ail 
against  Mrs.  Lizzie  Cotton's  "  New  System 
of  Bee-Keeping.'  None  of  the  bee-periodi- 
cals, it  says,  will  accept  her  advertisements. 

The  above  paragraph  doubtless  was 
brought  out  by  the  warning  remarks  found 
on  page  1.32  of  the  Bee  Journal,  in  regard 
to  Mrs.  Cotton's  deceptions.  But  the  Voice 
failed  to  state  that  it  had  also  been  one  of 
her  dupes,  in  that  it  also  published  her  ad- 
vertisement of  her  alleged  "New  System 
of  Bee-Keeping." 


At  this  Centennial  period  nothing 

could  lie  more  aiipropriate  than  the  opening 
article  in  the  Illustuated  Home  Journal 
for  April,  eulitleri  "One  Hundred  Years  a 
Nation."  It  is  intensely  interesting- through- 
out, fc'iving  scenes,  anecdotes,  and  historical 
incidents  In  such  an  instruetire  manner  that 
one  can  hardly  find  a  place  to  stop,  until  all  is 
read.  The  number  has  4.3  illustrations,  and 
contains  two  continued  stories,  of  more  than 
average  merit,  besides  ten  illustrated  articles, 
inu.ilc,  essays,  historical  sketches,  and  con- 
siderable mLseellaneous  matter.  It  is  a  large 
quarto,  and  each  issue  contains  :18  beautifully 
printed  pages.  It  is  published  monthly  by 
Thomas  G.  Newman  &  Son,  923  and  !)25  West 
Miuiison  .Street,  Chicago,  111.,  at  tl.M  a  year. 

For  clubbing  rates  with  theBEE  Journaj- 
see  page  231  of  this  issue. 
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REV.  STEPHEN  ROESE. 


On  this  page  we  reproduce  an  engraving 
showing  the  features  and  appearance  of  Mr. 
S.  Roese,  of  Maiden  Rock,  Wisconsin,  who 
is  one  o£  the  many  successful  beekeepers  of 
that  progressive  State.  At  our  request  Mr. 
Roese  has  written  out  a  short  autobiography 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
present  it  to  our  readers.  He  was  left  an 
orphan  when  only  13  years  old,  but  has 
fought  "  the  battle  of  life,"  and  is  now  60 
years  of  age,  having  spent  much  of  his  life 
in  missionary  work  among  his  German 
countrymen  in  England  and  America,  en- 
deavoring to  do  them  good,  and  help  them  to 


REV.  STEPHEN  BOESE. 

a  better  life.    But  we  will  let  him  tell  his 
story  in  his  own  language.    He  says  : 

I  was  born  on  July  3, 1829,  in  the  town  of 
Wolira,  Electoral  Hesse-Cassel.  My  parents 
were  at  one  time  well-to-do  farmers  ;  my 
father  having  served  in  the  great  war  against 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  from  1806  to  1815,  in 
botn  the  decisive  battles  of  Leibzig  and 
Waterloo.  He  was  given  to  strong  drink, 
which  brouaht  the  family  to  want  and  loss 
of  home.  My  good  mother  died  when  I  was 
10  years  of  age,  aud  my  father  was  acciden- 
tally killed  (while  intoxicated)  by  a  wagon 
being  upset  in  a  dug-out  road,  leaving  me  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  13.  While  standing  at 
my  father's  grave,  and  seeing  my  last 
earthly  hope  lowered  into  its  bosom,  I  gave 
myself  into  the  keeping  of  Him,  who  has 
promised  to  be  "  a  father  to  the  fatherless," 
and  vowed  sacredly  to  God,  by  His  help, 
that  as  whisky  had  killed  my  father,  it 
should  never  kill  me.  This  promise  laid  the 
foundation  for  my  life  of  total  abstinence. 

At  the  age  of  20  I  was  drafted  into  the 
military  service,  in  1849,  at  the  time  of  the 
general  revolution  in  Europe,  and  my  five 
years  of  military  service  was  a  constant 
equipment,  and  moving  to  and  fro  during 
the  Crimean  war.  On  petition  1  was  granted 
a  furlough  to  go  on  a  visit  to  Holland.  At 
Rotterdam  I  took  passage  for  London,  Eng- 
land, where  1  was  in  a  strange  land  with  a 
strange  language,  making  my  home  near 


White  Chapel,  London.  I  met  with  a  Ger- 
man missionary  there,  whom  I  assisted  in 
his  ardent  labors,  and  helped  in  the  Sunday- 
school. 

Alter  three  months  in  that  noted  city,  I 
longed  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  the  land  of 
the  free,  where  my  sister  in  Rockland 
county,  N.  T.,  was  waiting  for  me.  On  my 
arrival  at  New  York,  Oct.  30,  18.55,  by  recom- 
mendation of  'the  German  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  1  was  employed  as  colpor- 
ter  among  the  Germans  by  the  American 
Tract  Society.  During  that  four  years,  I 
studied  and  fitted  myself  for  a  better  work. 
By  experience  and  change  of  views,  I  be- 
came connected  with  the  Baptist  Mission, 
and  entered  the  services  of  the  American 
Baptist  Publishing  Society  as  missionary 
among  the  Germans  in  the  Upper  Mississip- 
pi Valley,  from  which  service  I  was  com- 
felled,  by  sickness,  to  retire  two  years  ago. 
am  now  doing  Bible  work  for  the  same 
Society,  as  my  health  and  strength  permits. 

For  many  years  I  had  a  longing  desire  to 
study  the  nature  of  honey-bees,  but  I  feared 
their  stings.  At  last  I  became  owner  of  a 
colony  of  bees,  which  I  moved  in  mid-win- 
ter, and  I  wonder  now  how  they  lived 
through,  for  I  nearly  worried  them  to  death, 
earrymg  them  up  and  down  stairs,  until,  in 
the  spring,  hardly  a  handful  of  bees  were 
left.  They  swarmed,  but  the  next  winter 
they  all  died. 

My  desire  to  keep  bees  was  so  strong  that 
I  bought  another  colony  the  next  spring. 
On  taking  them  home,  a  distance  of  13 
miles,  the  roads  being  miry  and  bad,  I  ven- 
tured to  drive  on  the  ice  of  Lake  Pepin. 
After  getting  on  the  ice  (I  did  not  know  it 
was  springy  near  the  shore),  I  soon  found 
myself  with  the  horse,  buggy  and  bees  im- 
mersed in  water.  By  the  help  of  some 
skaters  near  by,  I  saved  the  horse,  but  my 
bees  could  not  endure  so  much  water,  and  I 
had  to  purchase  another  colony ;  this,  how- 
ever, lived  and  did  well  until  the  following 
winter,  when  they  all  perished.  After  that 
1  obtained  a  colony  of  hybrids,  and  having 
heard  and  read  of  the  Langstroth  movable- 
frame  hives,  and  many  other  improvements, 
I  was  not  slow  to  avail  myself  of  these  ad- 
vantages, and  I  feel  grateful  for  them,  in 
which  all  modern  bee-keepers  are  partakers, 
and  which  the  venerable  Father  Langstroth 
was  instrumental  in  giving  to  the  world. 

The  instructive  reading  of  bee-periodicals, 
the  exchange  of  thought  and  experience  of 
bee-keepers,  queries  and  answers,  etc.,  all 
has  a  tendency  to  make  bee-keeping  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  industries  in  the  world. 
Show  me  a  successful  bee-keeper,  and  I  will 
show  you  an  intelligent  person. 

Intelligence  being  the  moving  power  in 
this  great  onward  work,  they  are  a  com- 
bined brotherhood,  ready  to  sacrifice  and 
stand  by  each  other  in  time  of  need.  Com- 
paring the  tenor  of  the  bee-periodicals  at 
the  present  date  with  those  of  years  gone 
by,  it  can  be  truly  said  that  knowledge  is 
increasing. 


Xriple  I^ense  JMasfnifiers  have 
been  so  often  called  for  that  we  have  con- 
cluded to  keep  them  in  stock  for  our  sub- 
scribers to  inspect  bees,  insects,  etc.  "  Sis- 
ter Gracious,"  in  Vick's  Magazine,  speaks 
thus  concerning  their  use  by  boys  and  girls  : 

They  are  invaluable  in  the  conservatory, 
or  even  with  a  few  plants.  For  boys  and 
girls  they  make  delightful  studies,  and 
arouses  in  them  an  enthusiasm  for  investi- 
gation. Our  active,  mischief-loving  boy 
was  a  whole  hour  studying  a  scale  insect  on 
an  ivy  leaf.  He  said,  "  I  thought  they  were 
the  homeliest  and  most  stupid  of  bugs,  but 
with  my  glass  I  really  see  something  to  ad- 
mire in  them.  They  don't  have  legs,  but 
'they  get  there  all  the  same,'  for  the 
mouths  all  down  each  side  of  their  bodies 
suck  the  sap  out  of  the  leaves,  and  this 
makes  ugly  brown  spots."  And  the  work 
of  going  carefully  over  each  leaf  and  spong- 
ing off  the  insects  was  more  cheerfully  ac- 
complished because  he  had  been  so  inter- 


Catalogiies  for  1889  are  on  our  desk 
from— 

Gaiani,  Bonaghi  &  Co.,  Porta,  St.  Felice, 
Bologna,  Italy— 3  pages— Queen  Bees. 

Reynolds  Brothers,  Williamsburg,  Ind.— 
4  pages— Hatcher  for  Fowls. 

Wakeman  &  Crocker,  Lockport,  N.  Y.— 6 
pages— Machines  for  Constructing  Honey- 
Boxes. 

W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.— 20  pages— Apiarian  Sup- 
plies. 

Empire  Washer  Company,  Jamestown,  N. 
Y.— 16  pages— Washers,  Wringers,  Clothes 
Racks,  etc. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  127  Catharine  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.— .33  pages— Tools  tor  Farm  and 
Garden. 


ested  in  studying  the  creatures'  strange 
ways.  Take  the  magnifier  into  the  garden 
on  a  summer  afternoon,  and  the  children 
will  be  more  interested  in  the  wonders  it 
reveals  than  in  fairy  stories  or  old  legends. 

Price,  by  mail,  80  cts. ;  or  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  S1.50. 


Subscribers  who  do  not,  receive  this  paper 
promptly,  will  please  notif.v  us  at  once. 


The  first  bank  in  the  United  States 
was  the  Bank  of  North  America,  char- 
tered by  congress  at  the  instance  of 
Robert  Morris  in  1780,  and  by  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1781,  with  a  capital 
of  $400,000.  It  is  still  in  existence  in 
Philadelphia. 


Convention  I^otices. 


g^~  There  win  be  a  meetinK  of  the  Susquehaana 
County  Bee-Keepers' Association  atTarbeU  House 
In  Montrose,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  May  4.  I  H8g,  at  lu  a.m. 
H.  M.  Seelkt,  Sec. 


U^"  The  DesMoines  County,  Iowa,  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  liuld  its  annual  convention  In  the 
Court  House  at  Burlington,  on  April  i;:i,  1S89,  at  10 
a.  m.  All  bee-keepers  are  invited.   JOHN  NAC,  Sec. 


t3^  The  11th  annual  session  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the  apiary 
of  W.  R.  Graham,  of  Greenville.  Hunt  Co..  Tex.,  on 
May  1  and  2,  1J<89.  All  bee-keepers  are  invited.  The 
last  meetinK  was  held  here  last  May,  and  was  the 
best  ever  held.  So  we  look  forward  to  a  Kond  time 
next  May.  A  cordial  welcome  and  hospitality  will 
be  tendered  to  all  who  come.    G.  A.  Wilson,  Sec. 
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Queries  f  Replies. 


Blunket§  or  Quilts  over  Frames 
— Hive-Cover§. 


WritUii  ioT  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Querj- 622.— 1.  Do  you  consider  a  blanket 
or  quilt  over  the  frames  essential?  If  so. 
what  do  you  use  ?  2.  Do  you  use  flat  or  raised 
hive-covers  ?— Minnesota. 

1.  No  ;  it  is  a  nuisance.  2.  A  flat 
cover. — R.  L.  Taylok. 

1.  Yes,  every  time.  I  use  Indian- 
head  muslin.  2.  Flat. — Mahala  B. 
Chaddock. 

1.  I  do  not.  2.  I  use  flat  hive-covers. 
— J.  M.  Shuck. 

1.  I  use  eitlier  a  quilt  or  a  honey- 
board.  2.  I  have  both  in  my  apiary  ; 
but  I  prefer  the  flat  cover.— J.  P.  H. 
Brovts. 

1.  Yes,  for  winter ;  and  oil-cloth 
sections  for  summer.  2.  Flat  covers 
only. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

1.  I  have  used  enamel-cloth,  but 
oftener  heavy  sheeting.  2.  Flat. — C. 
C.  Miller. 

1.  Yes  ;  I  use  bui-lap.  I  think  that 
it  is  best,  all  points  considered.  2. 
Flat. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

1.  We  use  oil-cloth  quilts  and  straw- 
mats,  and  would  not  do  without  them. 
2.  We  use  half-story  covers  with  a 
roof  over  them. — ^Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  Out-doors,  yes  ;  in  the  cellar,  no. 
Cheap  factory  cloth  or  burlap  covered 
with  a  chaft'  bag  of  the  same.  2.  I  use 
flat  covers,  anil  winter  my  bees  in  the 
cellar. — A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  No,  it  is  not  essential,  but  I  use 
them  because  they  are  good  and  con- 
venient. 2.  Raised,  but  flat. — A.  B. 
Mason. 

1.  I  prefer  to  use  an  enameled-eloth 
over  the  frames  next  to  the  cover.  2. 
Both  kinds,  but  I  prefer  the  flat  ones, 
if  well  made. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  I  prefer  to  use  one  at  all  times 
when  the  sections  are  not  on.  2.  I  use 
what  is  termed  a  "  cap"  or  "  hood,"  8 
inches  deep. — G.  M.  Doolittlb. 

1.  Something  to  retain  the  heat  is 
desirable.  I  have  used  drj'  sawdust 
contained  in  burlap,  with  very  good 
results.  2.  I  use  raised  or  comb-roofed 
hive-covers. — M.  Mahin. 

1.  No  ;  I  do  not  like  it.  2.  A  flat 
cover  made  of  one  board  is  just  as  good 
as  anything. — Eugene  Secor. 

1.  Yes  ;  something  both  warm  and 
porous.  2.  I  use  and  greatly  prefer 
raised  covers. — Will  M.  Barnum. 

1.  I  can  handle  bees  more  rapidly 
where  quilts  are  used  to  cover  the 
frames  ;  therefore  I  consider  quilts  the 
best  of   all  to  cover   over   the   frames. 


Of  course,  quilts  are  not  "  essi-ntial," 
because  boards  can  be  used  in  their 
place,  for  I  hav(>  used  them  ;  but  thej' 
require  too  much  fussing  to  get  them 
ott'  and  on.  2.  I  prefer  a  flat  cover 
with  a  shade-board  over  it. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 

1.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  not  absolutely 
essential,  but  quite  desirable.  I  use 
quilts  for  some  hives,  and  chaft'  cush- 
ions for  others.  2.  Flat,  and  usually 
matle  of  two  boards  matched  together. 
— Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

1.  I  use  a  blanket  that  will  allow 
moisture  to  pass  through.  The  com- 
position makes  no  difference,  either  a 
piece  of  old  carpet  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, that  will  confine  the  bees.  2. 
I  use  "  Hill's  device,"  giving  about  one 
inch  over  the  frames.  —J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  It  may  not  be  essential,  but  it  is 
always  a  good  thing.  In  a  winter  case 
for  a  hive  for  out-door  wintering,  I  use 
a  plain  board  over  the  frames,  but  a 
blanket  or  (juilt  is  just  as  good,  and  no 
better,  with  suitable  packing.  2.  I  use 
a  flat  cover  lined  with  roofing-tin. — G. 
L.  Tinker. 

1.  While  not  "essential,"  pei'haps, 
it  seems  to  retain  the  heat,  which  is 
very  desirable  ;  burlap  will  do  this, and 
yet  absorb  the  moisture.  2.  Flat  covers 
answer  every  purpose. — The  Editor. 


Criass  in  the  Surplus  Apartment 
—Kind  of  Bive. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  JourTial 


Query  623.— 1.  Would  not  a  glass  in  the 
surplus  chamber  be  an  advantage  to  see  when 
the  bees  need  room  ?  2.  What  kind  of  a  hive 
do  you  use  ?— M. 

1.  None  whatever.  2.  A  modified 
Langstroth.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

1.  No.  2.  I  use  the  Heddon-Lang- 
stroth,  and  the  Heddon  and  Lang- 
stroth chaft'-hives. — A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  I  use  glass  in  some  hives,  and  it 
is  a  great  help.  2.  The  plainest, 
cheapest,  well  made  Langstroth  hive 
that  I  can  make.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  I  never  use  such  now,  but  I  used 
to.  It  would  be  no  advantage  to  me. 
2.  The  Gallup  hive  with  some  modifi- 
cations.—G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1.  I  do  not  think  that  a  glass  is  of 
any  advantage.  2.  I  use  the  Lang- 
stroth hive,  that  will  take  four  41x4] 
sections.— J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  No ;  you  can  see  much  better 
from  the  top  of  open  sections.  I  use 
the  New  Dibbern  Invertible  hive,  and 
want  nothing  better.— C.  H.  Dibbern. 

1.  I  consider  glass  in  or  about  a  bee- 
hive unnecessary.  2.  I  use  the  "In- 
vertible" hive.— J.  M.  Shuck. 

1.  If  you  use  surplus  boxes,  yes  ;  if 
you  use  a  case  for  one-pound  sections, 


like  the  Heddon-case,  a  glass  is  not 
necessary.  2.  The  eight-frame  Lang- 
stroth.— Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

1.  No.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to 
raise  the  cover,  or  one  end  of  a  case, 
to  see  what  is  needed.  2.  The  New 
Heddon  hive,  principally.  — R.  L. 
Taylor. 

1.  No.  If  you  use  the  right  kind  of 
a  case,  it  is  entirely  unnecessary.  2. 
The  Langstroth,  principally. — Eugene 
Secor. 

1.  Yes.  2.  My  frames  are  nearly 
the  size  and  form  of  those  that  are 
called  Gallup  frames. — M.  Mahin. 

1.  No.     It  will    not   pay  for   the  ex- 


tra   expense. 


The    Quinby,    n  la 


Dadant,  and  10-frame    Simplicity J. 

M.  Hambaugh. 

1.  If  jou  will  tell  me  tvhere  you 
would  place  the  glass  in  the  "  surplus 
chamljer."  I  will  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
think  it  would  pay.  2.  The  Lang- 
stroth-Simplicity.  No  better  hive  was 
ever  made. — Will  M.  Barnum. 

1.  No  apiarist  who  means  business, 
wants  to  bother  with  looking  through 
glass.  He  wants  to  open  the  hive  and 
know  for  sure.  2.  The  Simplicity  and 
Gallup. — Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

1.  I  have  no  use  for  any.  2.  It  is 
known  here  as  the  "  eight-frame  Ever- 
ett-Langstroth,"  taking  the  Langstroth 
frame. — A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  Oh,  no.  You  can  see  plainer 
without  any  glass  in  the  way.  2.  The 
Langstroth,  with  a  trifling  variation 
that  is  no  improvement. — C.  C.Miller. 

1.  It  would  be  with  close-fitting 
tight  crates,  and  close-top  sections ; 
but  not  with  open  sections  or  frames, 
when  the  raising  of  a  corner  of  the 
quilt  can  show  tlie  condition  of  things. 
2.  We  use  a  large  Langstroth-Quinby 
hanging-frame  hive. — Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  Nothing  satisfactory  can  be  seen 
through  glass  in  supers.  2.  The  mov- 
able-frame Langstroth  in  principle, 
which  time  and  experience  will  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  the  most  jiracti- 
cal  hive,  to  the  practical  bee-keeper. — 
G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  The  way  my  surplus  cases  are 
made,  glass  is  of  no  use.  I  cover  the 
surplus  cases  with  bee-quilts  made  of 
enameled-cloth,  and  by  taking  ott"  the 
hive-cover,  and  turning  back  the  quilt, 
I  can  see  what  progress  has  been 
made,  at  a  glance.  2.  I  use  a  modern- 
ized Langstroth  hive — the  best  hive  in 
the  world.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  Looking  down  between  the  open- 
top  sections  will  be  more  .satisfactoiy 
than  glass,  when  you  want  to  ascertain 
when  the  bees  need  room.  2.  We  have 
never  used  any  but  the  Langstroth 
hive,  except  when  testing  some  new 
feature,  by  request. — The  Editor. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Some    Suggestions  on  the  fiew 
Constitution  and  By-Liaws. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   DU.    A.    B.    MASON. 


When  at  the  meeting  of  the  North 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Society  at  Chi- 
cago, in  November,  1887,  I  listened  to 
tlie  reading  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mitte  on  a  New  Constitution,  etc.,  for 
the  Society.  I  was  very  favorablj'  im- 
pressed with  its  completeness  ;  and  I 
must  confess  that  to  see  the  editor  of 
the  American  Bee  Jodrnal  standing 
.  there,  but  the  shadow  of  himself,  and 
scarcely  able  to  stand,  or  talk,  through 
weakness,  the  result  of  a  recent  severe 
illness,  it  elicited  my  sympathy  for  the 
production. 

When  he  stated,  before  making  the 
report,  that  most  of  the  work  had  been 
done  on  a  .sick  bed,  when  rest  would 
have  been  a  boon  to  the  fevered,  tired 
brain,  I  realized  th.at  but  few  would 
have  made  any  report ;  but,  with  char- 
acteristic energy  and  vim,M.r.  Newman 
was  "  on  deck,"  ready  to  report. 

When  the  committee,  to  which  the 
report  was  referred  for  consideration, 
simply  recommended  that  the  matter 
be  laid  over  until  the  next  meeting,  I 
felt  indignant,  and  had  I  not  felt  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  were 
incapable  of  such  ungentlemanly  con- 
duct, I  .should  have  taken  their  action 
as  a  direct  insult  to  Mr.  Newman,  and 
I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Miller's  state- 
ment when  he  says,  that  "  Mr.  Newman 
is  entitled  to  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks, 
and  the  committee  appointed  to  report 

upon  the  matter deserve  a  no  less 

hearty  vote  of— censure,  for  their  neg- 
lect to  consider  and  report ;"  and  I 
then  and  there  decided  that  if  the  op- 
portunity were  presented,  somebody 
about  my  size  would  see  what  could  be 
done  about  it. 

The  subject  came  up  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day's  session  at  Colum- 
bus, O.,  last  October,  and  but  little 
was  said  about  it,  and  my  being  in  the 
chair,  and  not  just  in  the  "spirit"  to 
stir  matters  up,  the  subject  was 
dropped.  During  the  evening  session, 
Mr.  Newman  will  remember  that  I 
called  him  to  the  chair,  and  I  "  took 
the  floor"  for  the  constitution,  and  he 
knows  the  result.  Secretary  Holter- 
mann  s.ays,  "  President  Mason  brought 
the  matter  up  so  (to  me)  unexpectedly, 
that  it  took  my  breath  away."  Thatit 
is  "perfection  itself,"  no  one  has 
claimed,  and  I  think  that  suggestions 
"  are  in  order  ;"    and  for   one,  I   hope 


that  the  suggestions  will  be  made,  but 
do  not  "suggest"  that  certain  portions 
are  not  right,  unless  suggesting  what 
is  thought  to  be  better. 

I  also  think  that  Dr.  Miller's  sugges- 
tion on  the  change  of  name  from  "In- 
ternational American  Bee-Association" 
to  "American  Bee-Society"  a  verj' 
good  one  ;  but  I  should  prefer  to  have 
it  "North  American  Bee-Society."  I 
woukl  erase  the  words,  "  its  officers," 
from  Sec.  1,  Art.  Ill,  and  I  would  in- 
sert the  words,  "  and  life  "  in  the  same 
article.  See.  4,  between  the  words 
"  annual  members."  This  section  al- 
lows no  one  but  members  to  partici- 
pate in  discussions,  which,  I  think,  is 
right. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  the  possi- 
bility of  a  tie  vote  in  the  executive 
committee,  would  it  not  be  desirable 
to  so  change  the  last  clause  of  Sec.  1, 
Art.  IV,  so  as  to  read,  "the  President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  consti- 
tute the  executive  committee  ?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  cliiuse 
of  Art.  V  should  be  so  changed  as  to 
make  the  dues  from  affiliated  societies 
payable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
the  annuiil  meeting.  My  reason  for 
this  change  is,  that  a  goodly  number 
of  bee-keepers'  societies  do  not  meet 
until  after  the  first  of  January,  and 
some  have  meetings  in  the  summer, 
and  some  in  the  fall  or  early  winter 
just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national. 

In  the  first  clause  of  Art.  VI,  leave 
out  the  words  "  time  and  ;"  and  change 
the  last  word  of  the  article  to  "time." 
Leave  out  Art.  VII  entirely,  and 
change  the  luimbering  of  Art.  VIII 
and  IX  to  VII  and  VIII. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  so  chang- 
ing the  last  clause  of  Art.  II,  of  the 
By-Laws,  as  to  not  have  it  operative  in 
regard  to  the  present  President,  or 
that  the  address  be  delivered  at  such 
time  during  the  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention, as  Dr.  Miller  may  be  absent, 
or  "  caught  napping,"  or  if  such 
change  is  not  made,  and  the  Doctor 
cannot  be  caught  off  duty,  he  had  bet- 
ter make  ample  preparation  for  the 
President's  defense.  (See  page  711, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  middle  col- 
umn, of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  1888.)  It  seems  a  little  unfair  for 
the  Doctor  to  so  emphatically,  meta- 
phorically, sit  down  on  the  rising  am- 
bition of  the  present  and  future  Presi- 
dents, after  he  has  "  passed  the  chair," 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  show  off  his 
ability. 

In  Art.  IV,  after  the  word  "  treas- 
urer," leave  out  the  word  "  .after." 

As  regards  Art.  VIII,  it  may  be 
possible  that  the  committee  of  five 
that  may  be  elected  (Dr.  Miller  is 
wrong  in  saying,  on  page  151,  "A 
committee  of  five  shall  be  elected")  will 


inaugurate  the  proper  plans  for  a 
"  Hone}'  Company  " — at  least  it  can  be 
tried. 

For  the  present  would  it  not  be  ad- 
visable to  repeal  Sub-Sec.  2  of  Sec.  2, 
in  Art.  IX,  and  also  Art.  XI  ? 

Section  2  of  Art.  XII  seems  to  rather 
"  tie  the  hands"  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  confines  its  selections  of 
essayists  and  speakers  to  members  of 
of  the  Association.  A  majority  of 
those  considered  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee as  desirable  essayists  for  the 
next  convention  are  not  members  of 
the  Association. 

The  committee  may  also  think  best 
not  to  carry  out  Sec.  1  of  the  same 
Article,  till  after  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

It  seems  to  me  desirable  to  add  to 
the  first  clause  of  Sec.  3,  Art.  Ill,  "  ex- 
cept persons  alread}'  members,  who 
may  retain  their  membership  by  the 
payment  of  one  dollar,  unless  objec- 
tion be  made  by  a  member,  when  the 
membership  shall  not  continue  unless 
the  applicant  receives  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes  cast,  as  in  the  case  of  new 
members." 

I  wonder  why  no  apieultural  society 
has  yet  elected  a  delegate  to  the  next 
meeting  at  Brantford.  Does  the  $5.00 
affiliation  fee  stand  in  the  way  ?  I 
understand  that  was  the  reason  why 
the  Michigan  State  Societj'  refused  to 
affliliate  at  its  last  meeting. 

If  our  State  (Ohio)  Society  meets 
before  the  meeting  at  Brantford,  I  feel 
confident  that  there  will  be  at  least  one 
State  Society  affiliated  with  the  luter- 
ternational. 

Auburndale,  O. 

[For  editorial  remarks,  see  page  211. 
—Ed.] 


DESTROYING  ANTS. 


Report  for   !§$§  —  Coffee-Bean 
Honey. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   WALTER    B.    DOWNING. 


My  bees  are  in  good  condition,  ex- 
cept some  are  short  of  stores.  I  have 
been  feeding  a  little  already.  I  com- 
menced the  season  of  1888  with  39 
colonies,  more  than  half  of  which  were 
hybrids.  The  pure  Italians  did  very 
well,  the  best  colonj' storing  80  pounds 
of  honey  in  the  one-pound  sections, 
while  some  of  the  hybrids  hardlj'  made 
a  living. 

There  was  too  much  rain  and  cold 
for  the  bees  to  work  on  the  locust.  I 
got  some  of  them  started  in  the  sec- 
tions a  little  before  the  locust  quit 
blooming  ;  then  came  the  raspberries, 
coffee-beans  and  white  clover.  I  took 
about  1,200   pounds   of    white   honey, 
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nearly  half  of  which  was  in  one-pound 
sections  ;  the  rest  was  extracted  honey. 

The  rains  and  cool  weather  cut  oflf 
the  fall  honey-flow  before  the  bees 
secured  euough  for  winter  stores,  and 
I  had  to  feed  200  pounds  of  sugar.  I 
expect  to  feed  a  barrel  more  this 
spriug.     I  have  45  colonies  now. 

I  have  never  seen  coft'ee-bean  men- 
tioned 'anywhere  as  being  good  for 
honey.  The  bees  work  on  it  while  the 
white  clover  is  in  bloom.  I  think  that 
it  must  yield  considerable  honey. 

The  ants  bothered  a  great  deal  about 
the  honey-house  last  season.  They 
were  those  very  small  black-ants,  and 
increased  very  rapidly.  I  declared 
war  on  them,  but  I  hardly  knew  what 
to  try  first,  as  there  have  been  so  many 
things  recommended  by  dift'erent  ones. 
I  tried  scalding  their  nests,  which  were 
in  the  ground  close  around  the  edge  of 
the  house  ;  but  scalding  did  not  kill 
them  out.  I  had  just  been  doing  some 
painting  and  while  I  had  the  turpen- 
tine there,  I  thought  that  perhaps  the 
turpentine  would  scare  them  off ;  so  I 
poured  a  little  on  several  nests  ;  the}' 
did  not  seem  to  mind  it  much  at  first, 
but  when  I  went  back  awhile  after- 
ward, I  found  that  the  turpentine  had 
soaked  down  and  killed  all  the  ants  in 
the  nests.  The  ground  was  dry  ;  it 
might  not  do  so  well  if  it  was  wet. 

Lexington,  Ky. 


BEE  NOTES. 


Seasonable  Hints  for  this   Time 
of  the  Year. 


Written  for  the  Amei'lcan  Rural  Home 

BY   J.    H.    ANDRE. 


In  this,  as  in  all  other  business,  it  is 
far  easier  to  supply  a  demand  than 
create  one. 

I  have  never  seen  a  bee-hive  yet  that 
I  could  not  find  a  good  point  about, 
nor  one  that  I  could  not  find  a  bad  one 
also. 

During  the  summer  a  queenless  col- 
ony will  hardly  ever  have  any  trouble 
in  uniting  with  a  colony  that  has  been 
hived  but  a  day  or  two  ;  but  if  it  tries 
to  do  so  with  a  colony  having  plenty 
of  stores  during  the  busy  season,  thej- 
are  shown  no  mercy,  but  are  killed  at 
once. 

If  increase  is  wanted,  by  driving 
swarms,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  old 
colony,  and  remove  the  swarm.  As  it 
will  be  a  small  one,  if  done  in  this 
way,  build  it  up  with  the  brood  from 
the  parent  colony,  or  what  is  better, 
from  some  other  one,  and  make  three 
from  two. 

When  3'ou  have  hard  work  to  get  the 
bees  out  of  the  sections,  it  is  probable 
that  the  case  has  been  left  on  too  long. 


or  at  any  rate,  the  bees  were  not  doing 
much  in  the  surplus  department,  and 
it  was  being  used  as  a  stow-away  for 
young  bees  that  had  never  been  out  of 
the  hive,  or  at  most,  only  a  few  feet 
from  it. 

Doolittle's  method  of  removing  the 
sections  as  soon  as  tliey  are  filled,  al- 
though it  may  be  more  work,  has  the 
merits  of  obtaining  more  white  honey, 
and  always  gives  tlie  bees  plenty  of 
business ;  also  one  never  loses  any 
young  bees,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
where  the  whole  of  the  sections  are 
removed  at  once. 

As  I  had  heard  much  guessing  on 
tile  weight  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  and 
wishing  to  ascertain  the  facts,  I 
weighed  the  hiving  statt",  and  after  get- 
ting a  swarm  clustered  on  it  which  was 
a  medium-sized  one,  I  found  its  weight 
to  be  10}  pounds.  Probabl}'  a  very 
large  one  would  weigh  from  12  to  13 
pounds. 

It  is  always  best  if  you  find  that  a 
colonj-  has  nearl}'  finished  a  case  of 
sections,  and  then  have  done  bnt  very 
little  for  two  or  three  days,  to  remove 
it  at  once  and  give  them  a  case  of 
empty  sections,  as  they  might  not 
finish  it  in  several  daj-s.  If  a  new  one 
is  given  them,  tliey  usually  go  to  work 
at  once.  The  unfinished  sections  may 
be  placed  in  the  next  case,  or  even 
given  away,  rather  than  let  a  colony 
lose  so  much  time. 

It  is  no  use  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
small  sections  sell  the  best.  The  two- 
pound  sections  must  go.  The  small 
sizes  will  contain  only  about  half  a 
pound  in  a  few  years.  The  most  of 
mine  at  present  will  average  about  J 
of  a  pound,  and  it  is  very  much  less 
trouble  to  dispose  of  them.  If  I  should 
make  any  new  cases  this  season,  they 
would  be  arranged  for  half-pound  sec- 
tions, perhajis  two  stories  of  sections 
in  one  case. 

By  planting  the  red  raspberry,  bee- 
keepers would  have  the  best  bee-pas- 
turage known,  and  a  crop  of  fruit  also. 
Raspberry  has  never  failed  to  furnish 
honey  here.  Last  season  we  had  an 
abundance  of  white  clover,  but  not  a 
drop  of  earl}'  honey  from  it.  But  for 
the  raspberry,  my  crop  would  have 
been  slim.  Indeed,  I  count  it  the 
richest  and  best  honey  in  the  world, 
and  red  clover  is  second  best. 

With  a  natural  swarm  of  bees  it 
works  well  to  remove  the  old  colony 
to  a  new  stand  and  hive  the  new  one 
on  the  old,  as  the  parent  colony  usually 
contains  much  sealed  brood  that  will 
hatch  in  a  few  days.  But  suppose  a 
swarm  is  driven,  and  the  old  colony 
removed  without  making  an  examina- 
tion. It  might  be  that  the  colonj'  con- 
tained but  very  little  sealed  brood,  and 
much  in  the  larval  st;vge.  The  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  nearly  all  of  the 


bees  would  return  to  the  new  swarm, 
hot  leaving  enough  for  housekeeping, 
and  the  colonj' would  be  ruined,  or  at 
all  events  worthless  for  the  season, 
unless  built  up  from  other  colonies.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  see  how  this  might 
happen  through  loss  of  a  queen,  and 
after  the  joung  one  commenced  laying 
tliere  would  be  nothing  but  larva;  and 
eggs  in  the  hive. 
Lockwood,  N.  Y. 


STARVED  BROOD. 


An  Experience  ^vitli   Starved  or 
Diseased  Brood,  etc. 


Written  lor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  J.    P.    "WYLIE. 


In  the  spring  of  1887  I  hat!  45  verj- 
strong  colonies  of  bees,  but  the  season 
being  so  drj',  the  bees  did  not  store 
anj'  more  honej'  than  would  keep  them 
from  starvation,  although  I  Ijelieve 
that  thej-  must  have  starved  the  brood, 
as  17  colonies  had  more  or  less  dead 
larvre  scattered  over  the  combs,  and 
when  the  hives  were  opened,  they 
emitted  ([uite  a  strong  smell.  I  began 
to  think  that  my  apiarj'  had  the  foul 
brood,  so  I  began  to  get  rid  of  it. 

I  killed  the  colonies  that  had  the 
rotten  brood,  and  burned  the  combs 
and  bees,  and  saved  the  hives,  putting 
them  away  so  that  the  other  bees  could 
not  get  at  them. 

I  put  into  winter  quarters,  in  the 
fall,  28  colonies,  packing  them  in  chaff, 
as  I  alwaj"s  do,  and  out  of  the  28  colo- 
nies only  22  lived  through  the  winter 
(the  greatest  loss  in  number  of  colonies 
since  I  have  kept  bees)  ;  tliose  that 
were  left  did  well  enough  until  about 
swarming  time,  when  I  discovered 
about  4  more  colonies  with  dead  larvae. 
I  just  burned  hives,  bees  and  all,  and 
thouglit  that  I  had  cleared  my  apiary 
of  the  trouble  ;  but  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore I  found  it  in  another  colonj-,  so  I 
concluded  to  let  it  go,  and  see  whether 
it  would  get  better  of  its  own  accord 
or  not.  It  got  better,  and  I  obtained 
two  crates  of  honey  from  the  18  colo- 
nies, and  saved  8  swarms,  thus  making 
26  colonies  to  pack  in  chaff  for  winter- 
ing. 

From  the  18  colonies  I  got,  on  an 
average,  28  pounds  of  comb  honey, 
and  this  was  gathered  from  the  smart- 
weed  in  tlie  fall. 

This  is  not  a  good  localitj-  for  bees, 
as  we  have  to  relj-  upon  the  white 
clover  and  smart-weed,  and  the  white 
clover  was  nearlj'  killed  out  by  the 
last  two  dry  seasons  ;  but  hast  year 
there  was  a  little  alive  j-et.  and  I  think 
that  there  will  be  some  honey  from  it 
this  j-ear. 

Prairie  Center,  Ills.,  March  12,  1889. 
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CONTRACTION. 


Experience   with   Contracting 
Hives — Toads  and  Bees. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  s.    H.    HOVIS. 


Two  years  ago  I  purchased  my  first 
movable-frame  hives  ;  at  that  time  the 
subject  of  contraction  of  the  brood- 
chamber  was  being  discussed,  and  I 
thought  surely  this  is  just  what  I  want, 
when  so  many  bee-keepers  are  advo- 
cating it  in  the  bee-papers ;  so  I  adopt- 
ed the  contraction  theory,  having  10 
colonies  in  box-hives.  I  transferred 
about  half  of  them,  giving  them  about 
5  or  6  frames,  and  leaving  the  hirgest 
and  best  looking  boxes,  to  see  which 
would  come  out  the  best. 

During  the  summer  the  bees  in  box- 
hives  swarmed,  and  I  put  the  swarms 
on  6  frames,  and  these  with  the  others 
on  movable-frames.  I  gave  the  best 
of  care  ;  and  in  return  for  my  care  and 
trouble,  I  expected  the  supers  filled 
with  nice  honey  in  one-pound  sections; 
but,  alas,  I  was  disappointed — not  one 
gave  me  a  pound  of  surplus,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  in  box-hives  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  care  of  them- 
.selves,  which  tliey  did  nobly,  besides 
giving  me  some  surplus,  and  were 
strong  colonies  when  put  into  win- 
ter quarters. 

With  the  above  results  I  was  not  satis- 
fied, but  I  placed  the  hives  all  in  a  row 
facing  the  southeast,  with  a  shed  over 
them,  boarded  up  on  the  north  side 
and  at  the  ends,  and  packed  all  around 
with  straw.  I  hoped  that  the  reverse 
might  be  true  in  the  spring. 

All  the  colonies  wintered,  apple- 
bloom  came,  etc.,  and  those,  in  box- 
hives  were  strong  and  vigorous,  and 
three  of  them  stored  some  surplus  in 
fruit-bloom  ;  but  the  others  were  weak, 
and  did  not  increase  in  strength  like 
the  former.  After  fruit-bloom  the  con- 
tracted colonies  were  so  weak  that  a 
neighbor's  bees  robbed  4  colonies  of 
them — they  were  too  weak  to  defend 
themselves,  so  I  gave  them  a  thorough 
examination  ;  one  had  a  handful  of 
bees  and  a  queen,  while  others  had  in- 
creased to  be  fair  colonies.  I  looked 
at  the  box-hives,  and  they  were  full  of 
bees. 

With  these  results,  I  took  in  the 
situation,  and  I  said  to  the  contraction 
theory,  "  Get  thee  hence  ;  thou  art  an 
oflfense  unto  me  ;"  and  I  cast  the 
"  demon"  out,  by  tearing  out  division- 
boards,  uniting  colonies,  and  giving  to 
each  colony  8  or  9  frames  ;  the  result 
of  this  was  that  last  fall,  when  buck- 
wheat and  fall  flowers  came,  I  had 
strong  colonies,  which  gave  me  from 
16  to  50  pounds  of  surplus  each,  with 
the  brood-chamber  full  of  winter  stores. 


I  wish  to  add  that  the  2  colonies 
which  gave  the  largest  yield,  were  in 
box-hives,  the  honey  being  taken  in 
one-pound  sections.  I  use  the  Sim- 
plicity or  Langstroth  frame,  and  I  am 
now  making  the  hives  with  the  brood- 
chamber  just  12  inches  inside,  which 
is  just  right  for  8  Langstroth  frames, 
and  I  think  that  it  will  admit  of  9 
frames  for  brood-reai'ing. 

The  weather  the  last  week  has  been 
verj'  pleasant,  and  the  bees  have  flown 
nicely  for  four  or  five  days,  although 
the  snow  is  not  all  off  yet  along  the 
fences  and  roadsides  where  it  drifted  ; 
notwithstanding  this,  to-day  (March 
18)  my  bees  were  not  onh'  busy  at 
work  cleaning  house,  but  they  were 
busy  carrying  in  pollen,  which  was 
beautiful,  light  yellow,  and  they  came 
in  well  loaded  with  it.  This  surprised 
me,  for  I  did  not  expect  to  see  it  for  a 
month  j-et.  It  is  certainlj'  early  for 
this  latitude — the  northwest  corner  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Experience  -tritli  Xoads. 

On  a  warm,  moonlight  night  last 
August,  about  10  o'clock,  I  walked 
around  my  hives  to  see  if  all  was  right. 
I  lean  a  board  from  the  ground  to  t^ie 
edge  of  the  stand  of  all  my  hives,  .so 
that  heavity  loaded  and  old  bees  can 
crawl  up  when  they  drop  down  before 
they  reach  the  entrance.  One  hive 
was  lower  than  the  rest — about  four 
inches  from  the  ground,  with  a  board 
in  front ;  I  noticed  that  a  large  toad 
had  stationed  itself  on  the  board  just 
in  front  of  the  entrance,  and  about  foiu- 
inches  from  it.  My  presence  did  not 
annoy  it  in  the  least,  so  I  stooped  down 
close  to  see  what  was  going  on.  The 
bees  were  frightened,  running  up  and 
down  the  front  of  the  hive  ;  the  toad 
did  not  move,  but  every  little  while  I 
could  hear  a  kind  of  a  smack,  as  is 
made  with  a  person's  lips. 

The  hive  being  shaded  a  little,  and 
the  toad  one  of  those  independent 
creatures  that  had  things  its  own  way, 
I  went  to  the  house  and  got  a  lantern  ; 
I  turned  the  light  on  it  when  I  was 
some  distance  off,  then  approached 
quietly  until  I  was  in  close  proximity 
and  watched  closely. 

The  bees  were  running  and  buzzing 
around,  and  I  could  hear  that  smack 
very  often,  and  see  the  toad's  mouth 
open  a  little,  and  the  bee  directly  in 
front  of  the  toad  would  disappear,  but 
so  quickly  that  I  could  not  account  for 
it.  All  at  once  a  bee  came  running 
out  past  the  toad,  and  halted  by  its 
side  ;  this  was  my  opportunity  to  see 
where  the  bee  went.  The  toatl  turned 
half  around,  bowed  his  head  (I  heard 
the  same  sound  as  before),  its  mouth 
opened  a  little,  and  the  bee  went  some- 
where, but  I  was  still  in  doubt,  unless 
the  toad  has  a  long  tongue  that  it  can 
use  with  lightning  speed. 


I  cannot  say  where  the  bees  went, 
for  the  toad  did  not  spring  at  them,  as 
the  toad  did  that  Mr.  Smith  mentioned 
on  page  171  ;  neither  did  it  take  the 
bees  off  the  board  with  its  mouth.  Will 
some  one  please  tell  why  toads  act  so 
differently  ?  or  was  I  deceived  in  my 
observations  ? 

Pearl,  Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL. 


The  Neiv  Constitution,  and  the 
IMeeting;  at  Branlford. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  R.    F.    HOLTEEMANN. 


I  was  almost  afraid  that  the  discus- 
sion on  the  new  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  the  International  Bee-Associa- 
tion was  about  to  drop,  for  the  time 
being.  I  believe  that  by  a  proper  in- 
terest being  taken  now  in  the  matter, 
we  can  meet  at  Brantford  ready  with 
all  necessary  changes,  not  occupj'  time 
which  can  be  more  profitably  spent, 
and  come  to  conclusions  likely  to  be 
such  as  to  require  no  further  i-evision. 

Dr.  Miller  objects  to  simply  "  Inter- 
national," yet  thinks  that  "  American  " 
will  screen  him  from  anything  bejond 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  What 
about  South  America  ?  I  have  no 
great  objection  to  International,  but  if 
a  departure  from  North  American  Bee- 
Association  is  advisable  (and  after  re- 
consideration I  doubt  it),  I  think  that 
International  Bee-Association  will  do, 
and  the  next  International  will  have  to 
call  theirs  No.  II.      We  have  the  field. 

I  like  Dr.  Miller's  suggestion  about 
fixing  the  time  and  place  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  giving  "the  executive 
power  to  change  within  a  given  time, 
if  they  saw  sufficient  reason  for  doing 
so." 

But  let  me  say  right  here,  that  Art. 
VII  of  the  Constitution  says  that  the 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
shall  constitute  the  executive  commits 
tee  ;  so  the  Doctor  need  not  think  that 
he  is  going  to  get  out  of  his  duties  in 
that  way. 

Art  VIII  of  the  By-Laws,  says  :  "A 
committee  of  five  may  be  elected  who 
shall  have  power,  etc."  I  wonder 
where  Dr.  Miller  is  quoting  from.  I 
have  the  bound  report  ,as  published  by 
Mr.  Newman,  and  doubtless  this  is 
correct. 

Essays  at  Conventions. 

I  believe  in  them,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. I  shoidd  not  like  to  see  a  meet- 
ing taken  up  by  essays,  and  crowding 
out  di.scussions.  Essays  can  be  boiled 
down — take  about  8  to  10  minutes 
.  each — and    lead   up   to   a  discussion. 
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length}'  and  animated,  concentrating 
our  thouglits  upon  a  certain  line,  and 
prevent  rambling  discussions.  I  must 
favor  the  right  kind  of  essays. 

About  trying  to  get  representatives 
from  other  nations  toBrantford,  I  maj' 
say  that  I  liave  had  considerable  cor- 
respondence upon  the  matter,  and  it 
has  received  attention  in  some  of  the 
leading  European  i)apers  ;  but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  Asso- 
ciation is  not  in  a  condition  to  under- 
take such  a  matter  this  year.  When 
we  do  undertake  it,  it  must  be  done 
well,  and  in  a  way  that  the  Association 
can  feel  proud  of.  Our  meeting  must 
then  be  occupied  as  little  as  possible 
with  business,  and  we  will  require 
funds. 

During  the  present  year  we  must 
arouse  greater  interest  in  our  Associa- 
tion ;  as  far  as  I  know,  not  one  who 
was  not  at  the  last  meeting  at  Colum- 
bus, has  become  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. This  sliould  not  be  ;  and  be- 
fore the  next  meeting,  an  invitation 
will  be  sent  directly  to  many  who 
ought  to  be  with  us,  and  who  ought  to 
be  members.  Of  course  the  list  will 
be  very  incomplete,  yet  anj'  who  do 
not  receive  this  notice,  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  favor  us  with  their  presence, 
and  all  become  members. 

The  surplus  fund  shall,  I  trust,  re- 
main in  the  treasury,  and  before  manj- 
more  annual  meetings  have  been  held, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  I  believe  sin- 
cerelj',  that  we  will  have  a  grand  In- 
ternational meeting — one  which  for 
some  time  will  give  bee-keepers  on 
more  than  one  continent  fresh  food  for 
reflection,  and  advance  bee-keeping. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of 
evei-y  district  association  in  Canada,  so 
far  as  I  know,  before  they  met  in  con- 
vention, urging  them  to  send  represen- 
tative to  Brantford  at  our  next  meet- 
ing, and  I  may  say  that  already  there 
is  no  doubt,  if  we  have  even  only  a 
medium  season,  we  .shall  have  a  grand 
meeting.  What  is  required  now  is, 
the  addresses  of  all  the  secretaries  of 
associations  in  the  United  States,  so 
that  they  ma}'  be  urged  to  do  the  same; 
for  this  I  must  depend  upon  the  kind- 
ness of  others. 

We  want  representatives  from  at 
least  every  State  association,  and  depu- 
tations to  invite  the  associations  to  the 
next  place  of  meeting.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  hearty  co-operation  of  many 
are  required,  and  at  once.  Let  us  only 
make  up  our  minds  that  success  shall 
crown  our  eflbrts  this  year,  and,  with 
a  fair  honey  season,  we  shall  have  a 
very  large  number  of  bee-keepers  as- 
sembled. 

Brantford,  Ont. 

[For  editorial  remarks,  see  page  211. 
—Ed.] 


KA.CHIXO  !     IT'S  SPRIIVC 

Ka-chinK  I    The  balmy  sprinK  has  come, 
The  sun  shines  warm  on  all  below  : 

I  thought  the  streams  would  surely  run. 
It  seemed  so  warm  witlilD,  Ka-choo  ! 

Why,  who  had  thought  the  wind  so  sharp  ! 

It  chills  me,  truly,  through  and  through, 
1  wonder  if  the  month  of  March 

Is  really  spring  ?    Oh,  dear !  Ka-choo  ! 

I  saw  a  bird  this  morning  flit 
Amid  the  boughs  ot  yonder  pine  ; 

And  so  I  thought  I'd  wait  a  bit 
And  sun  myself.    Ka-choo  !   Ka-ching  ! 

Well,  really,  I'll  not  wander  far— 
Ka-choo  !    It  seems  so  out  of  place 

To  sneeze  so  when  the  birds,  so  gay. 
Are  searching  for  a  resting  pla^e. 

—  Viek's  Magazine. 


BEE-CANDY. 


The   Sliolz  or  Good  Caiidy- 
Hoiicy  and  Pollen. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    PROF.    A.    J.    COOK. 


There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about 
the  "Good"  candy  having  been  de- 
scribed previous  to  the  discovery  made 
by  Mr.  Good.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Mr.  Good  re-discovered  and  re- 
described  this,  with  no  knowledge  that 
it  had  already  been  successfully  used. 

If  tlie  reader  will  refer  to  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth's  excellent  work,  "The  Hive 
and  Honey-Bee,"  3d  edition,  page  274, 
he  will  find  the  following  : 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Sholz,  of  Silesia, 
recommends  the  following,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sugar  candy  in  feeding  bees: 

"  'Take  one  pint  of  honey,  and  four 
pounds  of  pounded  lump  sugar  ;  heat 
the  hone}',  without  adding  water,  and 
mix  it  with  the  sugar,  working  it  to- 
gether to  a  stift',  doughy  mass.  When 
thus  thoroughly  incorporated,  cut  it 
into  slices,  or  form  it  into  cakes  or 
lumps,  and  wrap  them  in  a  piece  of 
coarse  linen,  and  place  them  in  the 
frames.  Thin  slices  enclosed  in  linen 
may  be  pushed  down  between  the 
combs.  The  plasticity  of  the  mass  en- 
ables the  apiarist  to  apply  the  food  in 
any  manner  lie  may  desire.  The  bees 
have  less  difficulty  in  appropriating 
this  kind  of  food,  than  where  candy  is 
used  ;  and  there  is  no  waste.' " 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Mr.  Good  re-discovered  this  ex- 
cellent method  of  preparing  candy ; 
and  made  it  applicable  to  shipping : 
thus  doing  away  with  the  bottle  of 
watei'.  So  we  still  may  keep  his 
name.  Can  we  aftbrd  to  call  it  the 
"  Good-Sholz  candy  ?" 
GatherinsT  Honey  and  Pollen. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  others  on 
Mrs.  Chaddock's  criticism  on  the  way 
bees  gather  honey  and  pollen.  I  have 
observed  quite  carefully,  and  I  believe 


that  it  is  quite  exceptional  for  bees  to 
gather  two  kiiuls — either  of  honey  or 
pollen — on  the  same  trip. 

Mrs.  Chaddock  says,  "Go  into  the 
garden  or  orcliard,  and  observe."  That 
is  just  wliat  1  have  done,  and  I  have 
concluded  from  these  observations 
that,  thougli  bees  do  very  rarely  gather 
from  dift'erent  flowers  on  a  single  trip 
from  the  hive,  yet  such  action  is  ex- 
ceptional, and  only  proves  the  rule 
that  they  do  not  do  so. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  Messrs. 
Doolittle,  Dadant,  etc.,  on  this  point. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 


PRIORITY 


Of    Location    Not    a   Simple 
4^ue§tion. 


Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  S.    T.    PETTIT. 


On  page  234  of  the  Canadian  Honey 
Producer  is  an  interesting  letter  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Pond,  in  which 
he  says  :  "The  question  of  priority 
of  location  is  one  of  tlie  most  simple 
yet  brought  to  the  attention  of  bee- 
keepers ;  yet  some  are  attempting  to 
make  quite  a  bugbear  of  it.  Con- 
sidered in  its  simplest  forms,it  amounts 
to  just  this,  and  no  more  :  Can  any 
one  who  chooses,  keep  bees  upon  his 
own  lands  ?  This  is  all  there  is  in  the 
question,  and  discussion,  no  matter 
how  long  drawn  out,  can  make  noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less,  of  it." 

I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  on 
perusing  the  strange  position  taken  by 
our  usually  clear-headed  friend  ;  and 
now  if  Mr.  Pond  will  kindly,  at  his 
leisure,  on  some  fine  warm,  sunny, 
spring-like  morning,  call  on  me,  I  will 
accompany  liim  across  several  sugar- 
bushes,  or  drive  by  tlie  road,  as  he 
may  choose,  about  three  miles,  and 
visit  a  friend  who  is  now  in  the  inter- 
esting transition  state  from  the  farmer 
to  the  bee-keeper.  He  has  kept  bees 
in  a  crude  way  for  many  years;  has 
four  sons,  enough  to  do  the  farm  work; 
hence  his  ambition  to  devote  his  time 
to  improve  upon  his  old  ways,  and 
make  a  little  out  of  his  bees. 

Just  last  summer  another  man  (a 
good  man,  for  aught  I  know)  pur- 
chased a  small  lot  of  land,  built  a 
house,  and  is  jilanting  an  apiary  near 
by  the  other  man.  Now  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  this  procedure  means  in- 
jui-}'  or  disaster  to  both,  for  profits  on 
bee-keeping  now-a-days  come  only  to 
those  most  favorably  situated. 

Now  when  I  tell  Mr.  Pond,  that 
Ontario  has  hundreds  of  unoccupied 
fields  for  honey-producing  purposes 
just  as  desirable  as  this  one,  I  think 
that  he  will  agree    with    me    that   this 
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friend  should  have  located  in  some 
field  not  preoccupied  by  another. 

This  one  example  is  enough  ;  many 
more  could  be  given.  It  does  seem  to 
me,  that  shere  is  a  fitness  and  fairness 
of  things  backed  up  by  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  intruding  party,  that  should 
influence  bee-keepers  to  observe  the 
priority-right  principle.  So  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  cannot  agi'ee  with  Mr. 
Pond,  that  the  simple  question,  "  Can 
:any  one  who  chooses  keep  bees  upon 
liis  own  land  ?"  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  the  priority-right  principle  ; 
•evidently  that  conclusion  has  been 
rather  hastily  reached. 

Very  true,  the  doctrine  of  the  sur- 
Tival  of  the  fittest  will  usually  kill  off 
all  but  one  in  most  localities  ;  but,  oh  ! 
the  loss,  the  cruelty,  the  heart-biu'n- 
ings,  and  the  unseemliness  of  the  whole 
unbrotherly,  inhuman  process  ;  enough 
has  come  under  my  own  personal  ob- 
servations to  fill  a  volume,  and  sadden 
the  hearts  of  a  nation  of  bee-keepers. 

When  in  a  discussion  I  hear  any  one 
hurl  at  his  opponent  "  selfishness,"  and 
the  like,  I  generally  smile,  and  solilo- 
quize thus  :  "  Abuse  is  not  arguments 
— they  are  exhausted. 

Belmont,  Ont. 


BEE-CELLARS. 


Even   Temperature  of  Under- 
Oround  Cellar§,  ete. 


Written  Jor  the  American,  Bee  Journal 

BY  KEV.    STEPHEN   KOESE. 


The  weather  here  is  very  soft  and 
open,  and  the  bees  in  my  above-ground 
bee-house  are  getting  very  uu'easy,  so 
that  the  floor  is  quite  covered  with 
dead  bees.  Had  I  known  that  the 
winter  would  have  been  so  open,  I 
would  surely  have  left  them  on  the 
summer  stands ;  but  as  it  is,  I  will 
have  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  do  the 
next  best  thing.  I  fear  that  if  settled 
weather  of  some  kind  does  not  soon 
come,  some  colonies  will  get  very 
weak,  and  heavy  spring  dwindling  will 
be  the  result. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  undei-- 
ground  bee-cellars  furnish  the  most 
even  temperature  for  bees  to  winter  in 
successfully,  and,  if  life  is  spared,  I 
shall  prepare  one  for  next  wintei-.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  pleasing  key-note — 
the  joyful  hum  of  the  busy  bee— will 
soon  greet  the  apiarist's  ear,  and 
banish  all  fear  of  spring  dwindling — a 
disaster  so  much  dreaded  in  the  north- 
ern latitude. 

The  Bee  Journal  is  a  welcome 
guest,  and  deserves  credit  for  punctu- 
ality and  candor  in  bringing  that  which 
is  wholesome  and  good  ;  and  its  con- 
tributors and    aids   must   surely    be    a 


class  who  do  more  than  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep ;  for  late  improvements  and 
modern  devices  speak  louder  than 
words.  If  legislation  and  law-making 
require  brains,  most  surely  successful 
bee-keeping  requires  intellect  and 
mental  exercise  to  study  the  ways  and 
nature  of  the  industrious  bees,  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 
Maiden  Rock,  Wis.,  Mar.  17,  1889. 


SECTION-PRESS. 


Press  for  Folding   Sections   and 
Fastenins  Foundation. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   C.    THEILMANN. 


I  find  the  following  on  page  171  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal  for  1888, 
written  by  Ed.  S.  Eden  : 

"  It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  me 
to  I'ead  the  different  replies  to  my  let- 
ter on  fastening  foundation  in  sections, 
as  published  on  page  790  of  the  Bee 
Journal  for  1887 ;  each  one  claims 
that  his  method,  or  machine,  is  just 
what  is  wanted  ;  but  I  fail  to  see  as  yet 
(even  after  reading  Mr.  Alpaugh's  let- 
ter on  page  125)  that  the  point  of  satis- 
faction is  reached.  One  of  the  faults 
with  the  majority  of  machines  is,  that 
they  cannot  be  adjusted  to  different 
sized  sections ;  some  machines  (and 
Mr.  Alpaugh's  is  one  of  them)  can  only 
fasten  foundation  into  4-piece  sections, 
and  that  before  the  sections  are  put 
together.  Each  machine  must  be  made 
for  a  certain  size  of  section,"  etc. 

I  feel  it  mj'  duty  to  say  sometliing 
about  the  Alpaugh  foundation  fastener 
and  section-press,  as  I  put  all  the  foun- 
dation into  my  sections  to  perfection, 
and  folded  the  sections  perfectly  at  the 
same  time  last  season,  with  this  splen- 
did combined  machine.  I  know  of  no 
machine  that  fastens  foundation  more 
perfectly  and  more  speedily  than  this 
machine  does  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
fold  the  sections  perfectly  square. 

My  sections  are  all  one-i)iecc,  and 
when  folded  by  the  machine,  the  foun- 
dation is  sealed  in  by  a  steel  blade, 
which  is  heated  by  a  small  lamp  made 
out  of  a  small  tin  cup.  I  have  used 
about  one  pint  of  Signal  Service  oil 
(costs  15  cents)  to  fasten  about  12,000 
full  sized  pieces  of  foundation  into 
sections. 

I  have  put  out  my  bees  20  days 
earlier  than  last  year.  I  put  out  217 
colonies  yesterday,  and  all  are  in  fine 
condition.  To-day  (March  21)  they 
brought  in  pollen  from  the  soft  maples, 
which  are  in  bloom.  Last  year  it  was 
April  10  when  the  first  pollen  came  in. 
The  weather  is  fine,  and  farmers  have 
commenced  seeding. 

Wabasha  Co.,  Minn. 


ONTARIO. 


Proceedings  of  the  Haidimand 
Convention. 


BY   E.    C.    CAMPBELL. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Haldi- 
man  Bee-Keepers'  Association  was  held 
at  the  Town  Hall  in  Cayuga,  on  March 
1,  1889. 

Those  present  were  Jas.  Armstrong, 
President,  in  the  chair ;  Messrs.  W. 
Kindree,  D.  Anguish,  Israel  Overholt, 
M.  Schisler,  F.  Rose,  Isaac  G.  Wisnier, 
O.  Fathers,  Robt.  Coverdale,  James 
Jack,  and  the  .Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

Tlie  election  of  officers  was  the  first 
business,  when  the  following  were 
elected  :  President,  James  Armstrong  ; 
Vice-President,  F.  Rose  ;  Secretai'y- 
Treasurer,  E.  C.  Campbell.  Directors, 
Isaac  Overholt,  Wm.  Kindree,  W. 
Atkinson,  and  F.  Mehlenbacher. 

The  President  read  extracts  from  the 
By-Laws  of  the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,  when  it  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Over- 
holt, that  the  Secretaiy  be  authorized 
to  send  $5  to  the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  for  aifiliation  with  that 
Society  for  1889.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Rose,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Overholt,  that  the  President 
correspond  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Association  with 
reference  to  securing  a  lecture  from 
some  prominent  bee-keeper  at  our  next 
meeting. 

Pastui-ag;e  for  Bees. 

Mr.  David  Anguish,  President  of 
the  Brant  Bee-Keepers'  Association, 
read  the  following  short  essay  on  bee- 
pasturage  : 

I  know  by  experience  that  there  is 
more  importance  in  pasturage  for  bees 
than  there  is  in  the  management  of  the 
apiarists.  The  last  season's  crop  of 
honey  will  explain  what  I  mean  better 
than  I  can.  You  are  all  aware  that  I 
got  a  very  fair  yield  of  honey  when 
you  all  failed  here  in  Haidimand.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  am  a  bet- 
ter apiarist  than  there  is  in  Haidimand 
county. 

Brant  county  gave  a  very  fair  yield 
of  honey,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
localities  in  and  around  the  city  of 
Brantford.  There  was  one  bee-keeper 
in  the  county  of  Brant,  who,  from  one 
colony  in  the  spring,  increased  to  four, 
all  very  strong,  with  plenty  of  honey 
to  cari-y  them  through,  and  he  got  125 
pounds  of  surplus  comb  honey  in  one- 
pound  sections  ;  it  was  all  gathered 
from  Canadian  thistle  and  buckwheat. 

I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for 
every  bee-keeper  to  try  some   of  the 
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Chapman  honey  plant.  I  know  it 
would  do  well  on  heavy  land,  and  it 
conies  in  bloom  when  there  is  nothing 
•else  for  the  bees  to  work  on  ;  and  it 
would  be  advisable  to  sow  buckwheat, 
if  for  nothing  else  than  for  the  bees. 

Some  may  object  to  this,  but  I  am 
pretty  sure  if  you  would  get  some  of 
the  Japanese  buckwheat  and  trj-  it 
you  would  never  be  sorrj'  that  j'ou  did 
so.  Buckwheat  is  like  all  other  honej' 
plants,  if  the  weather  is  favorable  the 
bees  will  gather  honey  very  fast.  I 
had  one  colony  gather  11  pounds  in 
one  day,  from  that  plant  alone. 

David  Angdish. 


The  President  agreed  with  Mr.  An- 
guish on  the  necessity  of  having  good 
pasturage  for  bees  ;  and  no  matter  how 
good  an  apiarist  one  may  be, if  there  is 
no  pasture  for  the  bees  the  result  will 
be  a  failure. 

Mr.  Rose  moved  32  of  his  colonies 
to  the  county  of  Norfolk,  where  there 
was  a  large  quantity  of  Japanese  buck- 
wheat, and  the}'  gathered  sufficient 
honey  to  winter  64  colonies.  In  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Overholt,  Mr.  Armstrong 
said  that  bees  gathered  honey  from 
the  second  crop  of  i^ed  clover,  when 
other  clover  is  scarce. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Anguish,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Rose,  that  the  next 
meeting  be  held  at  Cayuga,  if  a  lec- 
turer is  secured  ;  if  not,  at  Nelles  Cor- 
ners, on  the  last  Tuesday  in  May. 

E.  C.  Campbell,  Sec. 


GRAHAM  FLOUR. 


Feeding  Rye  meal  and  Oraliam 
Flour  to  Bees. 


Written  for  the  AmerUxm  Bee  Journal 

BY  ALLEN   LATHAM. 


On  page  179  is  a  request  concerning 
rye  meal.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  how 
to  feed  rye  meal,  but  I  will  describe 
the  manner  in  which  I  feed  Graham 
floui-. 

Now,  why  feed  Graham  flour  in- 
stead of  rye  meal  ?  Last  spring  I 
placed  some  Graham  flour  beside  the 
meal  which  I  had  always  used  before, 
and  I  noted  the  result.  Before  two 
hours  had  passed,  there  were  but  few 
bees  on  the  meal,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  flour  was  crowded  with 
them — indeed  they  took  to  it  as  they 
would  take  to  pollen.  "  No  more  rye 
meal  for  me  !"  I  said,  and  I  fed  flour 
as  long  as  the  bees  needed  it. 

As  to  the  way  of  giving  it  to  the 
bees  :  Dr.  Miller's  is  a  good  one— I 
have  practiced  it  myself  until  this  sea- 
son ;  but  this  spring  I  am  not  at  home 
more  than  once  in  two  or  three  weeks. 


and  there  is  no  one  in  my  family  who 
will  touch  "the  bees." 

When  I  was  at  liome  a  fortnight 
ago,  I  took  a  large  box  5x4x4  feet,  and 
leaving  one  side  open  to  the  south,  I 
made  tlie  top  water-proof,  nailed  some 
cleats  on  tlie  bottom  (so  that  the  meal 
cannot  collect  in  one  spot),  and  left 
about  five  pounds  of  Graham  flour 
there.  It  is  early  now,  and  I  thought' 
that  five  pounds  would  be  suflicient.  I 
can  get  my  brother  to  replenish  it  on 
some  dark  night. 

The  Ijest  way  to  start  the  bees  on 
the  flour  is,  to  toss  a  small  amount 
right  in  front  of  the  entrance,  where 
the  bees  will  have  to  go  over  it. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


CONVEIVTIOIV  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting, 

Apr.  23.— DesMoines  County  .  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 
John  Wau.  Sec,  Middletown,  Iowa. 

May  1.  2.— Texas  State,  at  Greenville,  Tex. 

Q.  A.  Wilson,  Sec.,  McKinney,  Tex. 

May  4.— Susquehanna  County,  at  Montrose,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

May  21.— Northern  Illinois,  at  Pecatonica.  III. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec.,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 

tW  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetioKB.- Ed. 


Bright  Prospects  for  18§9. — J. 

V.  Caldwell,  Cambridge,  Ills.,  on  Mar. 

22,  1889,  says : 

My  bees  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
cellar  in  good  condition.  I  lost  only 
2  colonies  out  of  120.  The  prospect 
for  a  good  season  is  bright,  in  my 
opinion.  The  past  two  seasons  have 
sorely  tried  the  pluck  of  bee-men  in 
this  locality,  Init  we  hope  for  better 
things  in  the  future. 


^Voriiing  on  9Iapie  Sap,  etc. — 

H.  M.  Seeley,   Harford,  Pa.,  on  March 
22,  1889,  writes  : 

There  has  been  a  change  made  in 
the  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Susquehanna  County  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Association.  It  will  be  held  at  the 
Tarbell  House, 'instead  of  the  Court 
House. 

My  bees  are  working  to-day  on  the 
sap  of  the  hard  maple,  as  busily  as  they 
ever  work  in  the  summer.  I  have  not 
lost  a  colony,  although  I  am  having 
trouble  enough  in  other  ways.  My 
father  and  mother  were  both  taken 
sick  one  week  ago,  and  now  father  is 
dead,  and  mother  is  but  a  very  little 
improved  ;  still  we  hope  for  the  best. 


Loolilng  for  a  Successful  Year. 

— Geo.    F.    Hobbins,     Mechanicsburg, 
Ills.,  on  March  21,  1889,  writes : 

The  clover  is  injured  very  little,  if 
any,  here.  We  had  no  prolonged 
drouth  last  summer  to  kill  it  out.  The 
winter  has  been  mostly  mild  and  dry, 
so  that  freezing  and  thawing,  and 
tramping  by  stock  has  not  aflected  it 
much.  My  bees  have  wintered  well. 
I  put  44  colonies  away  for  winter  in 
poorer  condition  than  ever  before  ; 
none  have  died,  one  is  queenless,  and 
the  most  of  them  are  good,  strong  col- 
onies. The  season  so  far  is  opening 
bcautifullj-.  If  the  weather  does  not 
turn  out  to  be  too  dry,  I  will  look  for 
a  successful  vear. 


Bees  Doing  Well,  etc — S.  Bur- 
ton, Eureka,  Ills.,  on  March  25,  1889, 
says  : 

My  bees  seem  to  be  doing  well. 
The}'  have  been  gathering  pollen  for 
past  few  days,  and  seem  to  be  strong 
and  active.  My  loss  is  4  colonies  out 
of  .32.  The  four  were  late  swarms.  I 
think  that  the  prospect  for  a  honey 
crop  is  vei'y  good  now. 


Early    Pollen-Oatliering,   etc. 

— J.    Blackball,  Hobart,  Ind.,  on  Mar. 
25,  1889,  says : 

My  58  colonies  of  bees  are  all  very 
strong,  and  carried  in  natural  pollen 
on  March  22 — the  earliest  of  any  year 
in  my  experience. 


Alsike    and  White  Clover,  etc. 

— Samuel  King,  Jr.,  New  Paris,  O.,  on 
March  17,  1889,  writes  : 

The  past  winter  has  been  a  mild  one, 
the  temperature  being  3^  below  zero 
only  once.  Although  the  winter  has 
been  mild,  the  bees  have  flown  only  a 
few  times  during  the  time.  The  past 
7  days  have  been  beautiful — the  tem- 
perature ranging  from  65°  to  72°  in 
the  shade.  My  bees  have  wintered 
unusually  well.  I  took  6  colonies  out 
of  the  cellar  on  March  14  in  fine  con- 
dition. They  gathered  pollen  from 
soft  maple  on  March  16  very  freely. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  maple  trees 
ranging  from  J  to  IJ  miles  from  my 
location,  and  it  is  quite  a  treat  for  the 
bees  so  early  in  the  season.  I  have  6 
acres  of  Alsike  clover,  and  I  mowed  a 
part  of  it  last  year  ;  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it  as  a  honey-producer, 
and  also  for  hay.  There  is  a  fair  pros- 
pect for  white  clover  in  this  locality ._ 

I  commenced  keeping  bees  in  1867, 
receiving  primary  instructions  in  bee- 
culture  from   a   neighbor  bee-keeper. 
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who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  business  at  that  time.  I  i-ead  A.  J. 
King's  and  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth's 
books,  and  last  of  all  I  got  the  "  A  B 
C  of  Bee-Culture."  I  am  now  reading 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  do 
not  see  how  I  could  do  without  it.  I 
have  not  kept  more  than  from  35  to  40 
colonies  at  one  time,  but  I  have  pro- 
duced a  good  deal  of  comb  honey  since 
keeping  bees,  and  received  a  fair  price 
for  it.  I  have  never  been  able  to  sup- 
ply the  home  demand.  I  produce 
comb  honey  altogether. 


IHild  Weather— Bees  all  Right. 

— ^Leslie  Stewart,    Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  on 
March  20,  1889,  writes  : 

The  weather  is  very  mild  here  now, 
though  we  have  had  some  severe 
weather  at  times  ;  but  take  it  the  win- 
ter through,  I  think  that  it  has  been 
the  most  open  one  that  I  have  ever 
known.  The  bees  appear  to  be  winter- 
ing much  better  than  usual,  but  of 
course  the  ne.xt  month  will  tell  the 
story.  Last  j'ear  it  was  April  25  be- 
fore I  removed  my  bees  from  the  cel- 
lar, but  I  think  that  the  weather  will 
be  warm  enough  to  safelj^  remove  them 
this  season  by  April  1.  Those  bee- 
keepers who  are  wintering  their  bees 
out-of-doors,  report  the  bees  in  good 
condition. 


Bees  Wintered  Nicely. —  John 
Scherer,  Lena,  Ills.,  on  March  18,1889, 
says  : 

All  of  my  bees  wintered  nicely  ex- 
cepting 2  colonies.  I  have  examined 
them  as  closely  as  I  could,  and  they 
had  lots  of  honey  and  pollen.  They 
were  all  in  one  bunch,  with  lots  of 
honey  around  them.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  caused  their  death.  The 
otker  bees  were  flying  nicely  on  March 
15.  1  have  them  packed  in  chaft"  j'et, 
and  I  will  keep  them  there  for  a  while 
yet. 


IHanzanltas  —  Now  Extracting 
Honey. — S.  L.  Watkins,  Placerville, 
Calif.,  on  March  16,  1889,  writes  : 

All  indications  at  present  point  to  a 
prosperous  honey  season  in  this  part 
of  California  this  year.  All  colonies 
are  carrying  in  pollen  and  honey  at  a 
wonderful  rate.  The  willows  and 
alders  along  the  margins  of  streams 
are  in  bloom,  and  furnish  an  abun- 
dance of  pollen,  while  the  manzanitas 
that  clothe  the  mountainside  keep  the 
bees  roaring  over  their  fragrant  bell- 
shaped  flowers  from  morning  until 
night.  The  manzanitas  are  very  rich 
in    nectar.      The    honey,    when   first 


gathered,  is  very  thin,  and  will  run 
from  the  combs  with  the  slightest  jar. 
It  generally  candies  about  six  weeks 
after  gathering.  All  the  colonies  are 
breeding  up  rapidly ;  hive-entrances 
are  crowded  with  young  bees  out  sun- 
ing  themselves  ;  and  others  are  on  the 
wing  in  front  of  the  hive,  marking 
their  home  preparatory  to  starting 
after  their  first  load  of  pollen, or  honej', 
as  the  case  may  be.  Several  colonies 
of  Carniolan  bees  filled  their  hives  so 
fall  of  honey  last  fall,  that  I  had  to 
take  awa}'  several  full  frames,  and  in- 
sert empty  combs  in  their  places  to 
give  breeding-room.  I  shall  begin  ex- 
tracting in  a  few  days. 


W^intering  in  Oood  Condition. 

— N.  M.   Hollister,    Fayetteville,    Ark., 
on  March  22,  1889,  saj-s  : 

Bees  here  are  coming  through  the 
winter  in  srood  condition  so  far.  A 
few  of  my  hybrid  colonies  are  the 
strongest  I  ever  saw,  for  the  time  of 
year.  I  like  the  weeklj^  visits  of  the 
American  Bee  Journax  very  much. 


De-Queening  Colonies. — Friede- 
manu  Greiner,  Naples,  N.  Y.,  on  Mar. 
23,  1889,  writes : 

Forty-two  j'ears  ago.  Rev.  Dr.  Dzier- 
zon  first  spoke  of  the  practice  of  "  de- 
queening  a  colony  of  bees  to  increase 
the  honey  crop."  Baron  von  Berlepsch 
afterwards  experimented  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  after  some  experimenting, 
gave  up  the  practice  as  an  unsafe  one, 
in  1856.  Of  late,  we  find  nothing  of 
the  kind  mentioned  in  the  German 
bee-literature,  which  fact  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  practice  is  not  a 
popular  one  at  present. 


Rye  Flour  for  the  Bees,  etc. — 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Axtell,    Roseville,    Ills.,    on 
March  26,  1889,  says  : 

In  our  apiary  we  have  entirely  dis- 
carded the  feeding  of  meal  or  flour  to 
bees,  as  it  is  considerable  bother  and 
some  expense  ;  and  we  think  that  our 
bees  are  better  oft'  without  it,  as  they 
had  better  stay  in  the  hive  until  they 
can  get  natural  pollen,  in  this  vicinity. 
I  would  like  to  know  who  of  our  ex- 
tensive bee-keepers  still  practice  it. 
We  are  much  more  successful  in  pro- 
ducing and  selling  comb  honey  than 
extracted  honey. 

I  opened  the  hives  of  4  colonies  this 
forenoon,  that  were  wintered  out-of- 
doors  ;  one  had  4  combs  with  brand- 
new  sheets  of  capped  brood  ;  two  hives 
had  3  sheets  ;  one  had  two  sheets  of 
capped  brood  ;  and  all  had  some  cap- 
ped drone-brood  and  plenty  of  honey. 


The  bees  apparently  have  not  con- 
sumed as  much  honey  a^  is  usual  in 
the  winter,  so  we  consider  the  pros- 
pect for  a  large  yield  of  honey  very 
favorable,  so  far  as  the  bees  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  we  are  having  very  dry 
weather  now,  and  our  honej'  crop  will 
depend  upon  whether  we  get  sufficient 
rains  or  not.  All  our  bees  that  wei-e 
wintered  in  the  cellar,  came  out 
strong,  with  no  loss. 


Small  LiOss    in    W^intering. — J. 

Van  Deusen  &  Sons,  Sprout  Brook,  N. 
Y.,  on  March  26,  1889,  write  : 

The  winter  has  been  very  mild,  and 
there  are  prospects  for  an  earh'  spring. 
The  loss  of  bees  in  wintering  has  been 
very  light. 


Carrying  in  Pollen. — F.  Hent- 
rick.  Wall  Lake,  Iowa,  on  March  26, 
1889,  says : 

I  have  taken  my  bees  out  of  the 
cellar.  They  did  not  do  verj-  well.  I 
saved  one  colony  out  of  six,  and  one 
on  the  summer  stands,  making  two. 
They  are  doing  well  now.  They  car- 
ried in  pollen  on  March  23  and-  24, 
which  is  early  for  this  latitude.  I  like 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  and 
would  not  do  without  it.  Some  of  my 
neighbors'  bees  are  doing  well,  on 
account  of  reading  the  Bee  Journal. 
I  hope  that  I  can  handle  bees  better  in 
the  future. 


Honey  from   Cappings.  —  Mark 

Coffin,  Milton,  Ky.,  on  March  23,  1889, 
writes  : 

Query  617,  on  page  149,  asks  about 
the  best  way  to  get  the  honey  out  of 
cappings,  and  I  read  carefully  the  an- 
swers from  the  veterans,  expecting 
that  some,  or  at  least  one,  of  them 
would  give  my  answer.  I  thought  it 
strange  that  some  of  them  had  not 
tried  it ;  then  I  thought  that  perhaps 
they  had,  and  found  it  worthless  ;  but 
then,  "wise  men  do  not  always  think 
alike."  As  I  have  been  working  for 
comb  honey,  I  have  had  no  experience 
in  extracting,  and  have  had  no  cap- 
pings to  "squeeze."  My  way  of  doing 
it  would  be,  to  take  a  frame  (of  course 
I  would  want  two)  and  tack  on  No.  16 
wire-cloth  on  one  side,  fill  it  with  cap- 
pings, tack  on  a  thin  board  on  the 
other  side,  or  wire-cloth  on  both  sides 
(so  that  it  could  be  turned,  as  in  ex- 
tracting a  comb),  put  it  into  the  ex- 
tractor, and  sling  out  the  honey.  If 
the  veterans  have  tried  this,  and  find 
it  will  not  work,  let  some  of  them  say 
so,  and  save  me  and  others  the  trouble 
of  trying  it. 


THE?  m'mmmicMM  mwm  jQumf^m^. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


iitsxness  ^0ticjes, 


ITour  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

If  YoM  lave  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Crive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

l>r.  IVlillei-'s  Book,  "A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Amekican  Bee  Jotm- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

If  you  L.ose  IVIoney  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

ISew  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  for  »1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4Kx43^  and  5)4x5)4. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  $8.50  per  1,000. 

I»reser»-e  Your  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BIWWER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FKEE,  if  you  vrill  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Joubnai,, 

Please  -write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  220 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  8  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  9  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


HONEY.-WhIte  I-lbs.,  16c.;  fall,  I4C.i  2-pound8, 
white.  I4u.    Extracted,  scarce  at8@8hic. 

BRESWAX.-2(.l@22c. 
Mar.  28.  CL.BMONS,  CLiUON  &  CO.,  oor  4tb  &Walnat. 

CHICAQO. 

HONK  Y.— Our  trade  is  liKht;  no  large  lots  on  hand 
and  what  there  is  consists  chietly  of  dark  comb,  and 
not  saiable  in  quantities,  rhoice  white  comb,  1  lb. 
sections,  iu@l7c.:  dark  grades  from  I0@12c.  Very 
little  demand  lor  extracted,  but  prices  remain  at  7@ 
He,  according  to  quality  and  package. 

BBB8WAX,-220.  R.  A.  BURNETT. 

Mar.  25.  161  South  Water  8t. 

DENVER. 

HONBV.-White,  in  1-lb.  sections,  16®18o.  Ex- 
tracted, 7@inc. 

BBK8WAX.— 18O20C. 
Mar.  26.        J.  M.  CLARE  &  CO.,  1409  Fifteenth  St. 

MIIiWAUKOB. 

HONBY.— We  quote  :  Fancy  white  1-lba..  17®I8c.i 
2-lb8..  l(i®17c.  Good  dark  Mbs.,  I5016C.:  2-lb8.,  14® 
15e.  If  damaged  and  leaky,  10@12^c.  Extracted, 
white,  tn  barrels,  Sfa-S^c. ;  l^-barrels,  8^^®9c. ;  am- 
ber in  same,  7@7!iic.:  in  pails  and  tin,  white,  9® 
9Hc.:  in  barrets  and  !.^.barrel8,  dark,  6@6Hc.  The 
demand  Is  fair. 

BKK8WAX.— 20®22C. 
Mar.  27.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  8t. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— Market  is  bare  of  comb,  except  some 
small  lots  of  buckwheat  which  is  selling  at  from  10 
(^i2c.    No  buckwheat  extracted.   Cuba  and  San  Do- 
mingo extracted  07®70c.  per  gallon. 
BEBSWAX.-24C. 

HILDRETH  BROS.  &  8EGELKEN, 
Mar.  25.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  8t. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— Demand  limited  to  local  wants,  which 
are  small.  We  could  sell  some  to  country  points  in 
barrels  and  J^-barrels  at  6hi@7c.  for  extracted;  in 
cans,  7!^c. 

BEESWAX.- 21C.  for  orime. 
Mar.  25.  D.  G.  tOtt  ,ik  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.- We  quote  :  Extracted,  white,  8>ija7  cts.; 

amber,  5!^®6c.    Comb,  white  I-lbs.,  13®14c.;  2-lbs., 

10@]2c.    Demand  tor  extracted  is  good;  for  comb, 

limited.    Prospects  are  not  as  good  tor  honey  as  in 

ItWH. 

BBBSW AX.— Scarce,  at  18®22c. 

8CHACHT,  LBMCKH  &  STBINER, 
Mar.  15.  16  &  18  Drumm  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONBY.— We  quote:  Best  white  clover  1-pounds, 
18®20c.;  best  2-lb8..  17ai8o.    Extracted,  8®flc. 

Sales  are  good,  but  market  is  short  of  fancy  white 
comb  honey. 

BBESWAX.-24C. 

Mar.  22.    BLAKE  &  RIPLEY.  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.- Bestwhite  i-lbs.,  15®160.  Sales  slow. 
Extracted,  8@9c.    Demand  small,  prices  lower. 

BBBSW  AX.-22@23c. 
Mar.  22.  M.  H.  HUNT.  Bell  Branch,  Mloh. 

CHICAGO. 
HONBY.— We  quote  :  White  clover  1-lbs.,  15@16c.; 
2-lb8.,  12@31c.    Good  dark  1-lbs.,  12®13c.;  2-lb8.,  lu® 
lie. 
Mar.  21.  8.  T.  PISH  &  CO.,  189  8.  Water  St, 

CINCINNATI. 

HONBY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5@8c.  per  !b. 
Best  white  comb  honey,  i2@i5c.  Demand  is  slow, 
and  prices  low. 

BKKSW  AX.— Demand  Is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  for 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Mar.  21.  C.  F.  MUTH  *  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 


Pure  Phenol  for  Foul  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

Yucca  Brushes,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  tlie  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 

Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 


The  Illustrated 

mm  JouRNfti 

Published  Monthly  at  $1.50  a  Year, 

will  be  clubbeil  with  the  .-Vniericau  Bee  Journal 
anil  both  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  and  Caniida,  one  year,  for  92.00.  This 
low  rate  will  lie  e.xteiidert  to  all  those  who  have 
ali-ead.\-  paid  fur  (he  Boo  Journal  for  1889.  To 
sueh  the  llhustrated  Home  Journal  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  *1.00  extra.    Following:  are  the 
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Simniins''  ^oii-Swarminsr  Sys- 
tem, and  tlie  Amekican  Bee  Journal 
for  one  year,  for  81.25.  The  subscription 
to  the  Bee  Jouknal  may  begin  now. 


gidtrjertisjetttjetxts. 


BEES  FOR  SAIiE.— From  1  to  100  Colo- 
nies   at  your  own  price.      Write  for  the 
particulars.    Reference.  Shelby  Bank. 

S.  COULTHARD,  SHELBY,  MICH. 
14A2t 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


FOUN  DATION. 

JMANUFACTXTKE  COMB  FODNDATION— 
Have  iht?  latest  improved  Machinery,  and  a  large 
experience.  Will  be  pleased  to  receive  a  share  of 
your  patronage.  Circular  free.  J.  I.  PARENT, 

14A2t  BiRCHTON.  Saratoga  Co..  N.  V. 


1,000  Lbs.  Bees,  with  Queens  &  Brood 

—Bee-Supplies,  Honey.  &c.    Price-List  Free. 
OLIVER  FOSTER,  Mt. Vernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 
13A10t  


Something  for  tUe  Good  WUe. 

ANY  ONE  sending  us  ?3.50  for  1,000  flrst- 
clasa  Sections,  or  $4  worth  of  other  Sup- 
plies, may  have  one  of  our  Self-  Healiug 
Charcoal  Siuoothlng-IroiiK,  which  sell  at 
$3.  For  description  send  lor  Circular,  or  see 
"  Gleanings  "  for  Oct.  1.5.  1888.- 

SMITH  &  SraiTH, 
14Etf  KENTON,  Hardin  Co..  OHIO. 


Potatoes  to  Exchange, 

EARIiY  Sunrise  Potatoes  (earliest  grown), 
for  Foundation,  Bees  by  the  lb.,  l?i-inch 
Sections,  and  Beeswax.    Potatoes  75  cents  per 
bushel ;  grain-sack  with  eyery  I'a  bushels. 
Address,    S.  J.  -VOIING.MAN, 
13A2t         LAKEVIEW,  Monte.  Co.,  MICH. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


HARD-TIME  PRICES.  S5  pkt. collection nf 
Garden  Seed^.  vuur  selection  from  our  list,  post- 
paid,50c.  Listfree.  J.  G.  Kreider.  Milton  Grove, Pii. 
12A3t 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


BRIGHT  ITALI.AN  Bees  and  QiieeuB, 
Bee-Hives.  Sect  ions.  Foundation,  etc. 
12Aly  H.  H.  RUETER,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 


HANDSOME  SECTIONS. 

WE  have  a  limited  quantity  of  One-Pound 
Sections,  4>ix4>i,  a  trifle  less  than  two 
inches  wide,  with  narrow  tops,  in  pacliages  of 
1,000  each.  They  are  manufactured  from  ex- 
tra white  lumber  planed  on  both  sides,  making 
them  the  Hneat  and  most  attractive  honey- 
section  in  the  world.  Price,  $3.50  per  package. 

THOS.  G.  NEWOTAN  &  SON, 

923&925  West  Madison-Street,  -   CHICAGO,  ILLS 


CARNIOLAN  QUEENS 

A  SPECIALTY.    Largest  and  Purest  Car- 
nlolan  Apiary  in  America. 
t^~  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price- 
List.    Address, 

ANDREWS  Sc  EiOCKHART, 

9Ctf        PATTEN'S  MILLS,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation 

High  Side  Walls,  4  to  14  square 

feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 

Retail.  Circulars  and  Samples  free 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  Sc  SONS, 

(SOLE  MANDTACTCREKS), 

lAtf      SPROUT  BROOK,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

HIVES,  Sections,  Foundation,  Smokers, 
Frames.  Crates,  &c.,  furnished  at  greatly 
reduced  rates.  Also  ITALIAN  BEES  and 
QUEENS  at  very  low  prices.  Send  for  my 
Catalogue.    Address, 

A..  IF.  STA-TTZF^prETl, 
29Ctf  STERLING,  ILLINOIS, 

ilfenf  ion  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


April  1st.    For  60  Days.      1889. 

WE  have  a  large  stock  of  ONE-PIECE 
SECTIONS  on  hand,  which  are  first- 
clafetf!*.  To  reduce  stock,  we  will  name  a  very 
low  price  on  them,  in  1,000  or  100,000  lots.  Also 
HIveM,  SinokerN  and  Brood  -  Praiuer«. 
Do  not  fail  to  tell  us  what  you  want,  or  send 
for  our  Price-List.    Address, 

14Etf  KENTON,  Hardin  Co.,  OHIO. 

Mentio7i  Die  American  Bee  Journal. 


Jones'  Frame  Fliers. 


FOR  taking  frames  ont  of  hives,  or 
moving  them  in  any  way  desired.  It  is 
made  of  Japanned  iron,  and  can  be  utilized 
in  many  ways.  It  has  a  long  claw  for  loos- 
ening frames,  and  a  hook  which  maybe  used 
for  carrying  other  frames  besides  the  one 
held  by  the  Pliers.  Price,  40  cents.,  by  mail. 
By  express,  30  cents. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison-St CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


THE     AMERICAN     APICI'LTrRIST, 
Wenbaui,  Iflass.    Sample  Copy  Free. 


J.  FORNCKOOK  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

"BOSS"  ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS, 

Patented  June  28, 1S81. 

WILL    furnish  vou.  the    coming    season,  ONE 
PIECE  SECTIONS  a8  cheap  as  the  cheapest. 
t3F"  Write  for  prices. 
Watertown,  Wis..  Jan.  1, 1889.  40C3t 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Western  BEE-KEEPERS'  Supply  Factory. 


We  manufacture  Bi 
plies  of  nil    kinds,   he^C   qualily  tit 
lowest    prices.         Hives,     Sc-ciioos. 
KouQilaliou,   Extractors,  Sinokera, 
Crates.      Veils,      Feeders,     Clover 
Seeds,  Buckwheat,  etc.     Im- 
ported ItalisD  yueena. 
Queens   and  Bees.      Sample 
(  OPT    of   oiir    Bee    Journal, 
"The  Weotern  Bee-Kcepcr»" 
ati>)    latent    Ciiiaroeue   mailed 
Free  to  Bee-K-i'in-r-^.      .\ddrpss 
JOSEPH  NTSEWANDER, 
1»£S  MOIMES,  IOWA. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 

DR.   TIXKER 

Offers  for  1889,  a  superior  line  of  supplies.  His 

WHITE  POPLAR  SECTIONS, 

and  Perrorated  Zinc,  are  still  in  the  lead 
for  perfect  work.    His  Tivo-Rowcd   Zinc 

Strips  for  the  Wood-Zinc  Honey-Boards  are 
unequaled.    His 

NONPAREIL    BEE-HIVE 

presents  the  latest  Improvements,  suited  to 
the  best  management  yet  devised.  At  the 
Columbus  Centennial  it  was  awarded  the 

FIRST   PREMIUM 

over  all  the  leading  Hives  of  the  day.  His 
SECTION  SUPERS,  No.  1  and  No.  2.  for 
Open-Side  Sections,  are  the  very  best  I 

Samples  of  Sections  and  Zinc,  five  cents. 
Price-List  free.    Address, 

DR.  O.  li.  TINKER, 
12E5t  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO. 

Mention  the  A  mcrlcan  Bee  Jonrtial. 


Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


SURE  to  send  for  our  Circular 
before  buying.  ITALIAN  BEES 
by  the  lb.;  2  and  3  frame  Nuclei, 
Queens,  Sections,  Foundation, &c. 
Untested  Queens  in  May,  $1  00  ; 
in  June,  75c.:  3  for  $2.00.  Tested 
Queens,  $1.26  to  $3.00.  in  their 
season  ;  2  and  3  frame  Nuclei,  $2.00  to  $4.00, 
with  Queens.    Address, 

JNO.  NEBGIi  Sc  SON, 

HIGH  HILL,  Montg.  Co.,  MO. 
S*~  Onr  Prices  on  Bees  and  Queens 
are  llie  I.owest  I  12Ett 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
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HUMPHREYS' 

HOMEOPATHIC 

SPECIFIC  No, 

in  use  30  years.    The  on!v  Fucceesful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  from    over-work  or  other  cauBes. 
¥1  per  vial,  or  5  vials  and  large  vial  powder,  for  $S. 
Sold  by  Drcgoi.-^ts.  or  sent  postpaid  ou  receipt  of 
price.— Uumphre} a*  aiedlcineCo.,  1U9  Fulton  SL,  S.  I. 

4A131 

Mention  the  American  Bee  JournaL 


SAMPLE  !H 


OME  ElTIPl.OYniEN'r 


^_  ^_    ^_  ^^  a  A*'^''-"^'l'^  everywhere  to  get  up 
P  ^k  p  p  I  CLUBS  fur  the 

k  IC  ■■  k  I  Illustrated  Home  Tonrnair 

I      II  kb  Inhk'h  -n-ill   be  WELCnMRI)   m 
""  ^  ^  li?vi.-Tjv  KAMILV.     SEND  for  a 

KHEB  SAMPLE  Ctlt'V.  containing  our  SPECIAL 

CASH  PREMIUM  OFFERS.    Aadfess 

THOS.  G.  NEWIHAN  Sc  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  -    CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
Please  mention  this  paper  when  answering. 


ALBINO  and  ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

THOSE  desiring  to  secure  pure   ALBINO 
QUEENS,  will  best  accomplish  their  object 
by  purchasing  of  the  Original  Producer  of 
this  valuable  and  beautiful  race  of  Bees.   For 
Circulars,  address,        D.  A.  PIKE, 
12C3t  SMITHSBURG.  Wash.  Co.,  MI>. 

Mention  thi  American  Bee  Journal. 


FVERYBODYi^ 

k  Interested,  send  address  and  receive  a 
Fine  Lithograph  of  the 

MIAMI  STRAWBERRY! 

Best  late  Strawberry  on  Earth.  Write  to, 

J.  D.  KRUSCHKE,  Box  824,  PIQUA,  0. 

14AU 


The  Hive  and  Honey-Bee,  and  Dadant's 

Foundation.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


FRESH  MADE  FOUNDATION. 

TAM  still  in  the  Wax  business,  and  will  «ell  as 
follows  :  Ileavy  Foundation,  per  lb.,  32  cts  :  Thin 
Foundation,  per  10..  41!  cents.  Wax  worked  :  Heavy, 
per  lb.,  sets.;  Thin,  per  lb..  IS  cts. 
13Atf  J.  V.  CALDWELL,  Cambridge,  Ills. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


British.  Bee  Journal 

AND  BEE-KEEPKB8'  ADVISEE, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  lOs.  lOd.  per 
annum.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Buckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England 

Afention  f  ?ie  American  Bee  Journal. 
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EDITOR. 


VoinV.  April  13,1889.  No,  15. 


Birds  sin^  to  the  heart — to  yours  and  mine — 

In  spite  of  chilly  weather. 
They  sing^of  hopes— human,  divine — 

Twain  spirits  share  together. 

They  sing  of  love  heart-warm  and  true. 

All  thro'  the  l>almy  weather. 
They  sing  till  high  in  heaven's  blue 

The  soul  floats  like  white  feather. 

Frances  Ad.ur,  in  Inter-Ocean. 


IVe  Regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Isaac 
HopkiDS,  editor  of  the  Australasian  Bee 
Journal,  is  indisposed,  and  has  had  to  cease 
all  business  for  a  time.  Mr.  0.  Poole  is  in- 
stalled as  temporary  editor,  and  manages  it 
quite  well.  The  American  Bee  Journal 
extends  its  sympathies  to  Bro.  Hopkins.and 
hopes  for  a  speedy  restoration  to  health. 


Beeswax.— Mr.  W.  K.  Henwood,  of 
Morven,  Ont.,  asks  how  to  separate  bees- 
■wax  from  tallow  and  rosin.  Tallow  renders 
the  wax  soft,  and  emits  an  unpleasant  odor 
when  being  melted  ;  and  rosin  makes  the 
fracture  smooth  and  shining  instead  of 
granular,  and  may  be  dissolved  in  cold 
alcohol,  while  the  wax  remains  untouched. 
We  know  of  no  way  to  separate  beeswax 
from  tallow.  Such  wax  is  fit  only  for  can- 
dles or  grafting-wax. 


4lueen-ExcIu(lins:   Point.—  H.   L. 

Hughes,  of  Lime  Springs,  Iowa,  on  April  4, 
1889,  asks  this  question  : 

Mr.  Editor  :— Will  you  please  answer 
this  question  through  the  Amekican  Bee 
Journal  :  What  is  the  space  that  will  pre- 
vent the  queen  from  passing  tlirougb,  but 
will  allow  the  workers  to  pass  ? 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  decide  the  exact  size 
to  exclude  a  small  queen  and  yet  admit  a 
loaded  worker— but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  nine-fiftieths  of  an  inch  is  about  right  ; 
that  is  a  trifle  smaller  than  five-thirty, 
seconds  of  an  inch. 


Mustard  and  Rape.— A  correspon- 
dent in  New  York  asks  these  questions  : 

Uow  are  rape  and  mustard  as  honey- 
plants,  with  regard  to  both  quality  and 
quantity  of  honey  ?  Are  they  good  for  any- 
thing else  besides  honev  ?  When  should 
the  seed  be  sown  ?  Of  the  different  species 
of  mustard,  which  Is  the  best  ?  Have  holly- 
hocks honey  in  them  ? 

We  reply :  Chinese  or  black  mustard 
yields  considerable  nice  honey.  Sow  early 
in  the  spring,  broadcast  2.5  pounds  to  the 
acre,  or  drill  it  in,  8  or  10  pounds  to  the 
acre  ;  cultivate  to  keep  the  weeds  down  at 
first,  later  it  will  kill  out  the  weeds. 

Rape  yields  good  honey  ;  sow  it  about  four 
weeks  before  you  want  it  to  bloom. 

Holly  yields  excellent  honey. 


Exiiibits  of*  Honey-Plants.— Mr. 

Julius  Moesch,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  asks  us 
to  state  in  the  American  Bee  Journal 
how  to  arrange  a  collection  of  honey  and 
pollen  plants  for  fairs.  He  says  :  "  As 
some  of  them  bloom  in  the  spring,  shall  I 
press  a  leaf  and  blossom  of  each  plant  ?" 

In  brief  reply  we  remark  :  Consult  Cook's 
Manual  concerning  the  time  of  bloom. 
Collect  the  leaves  and  blossoms  when  the 
plants  are  as  dry  as  possible,  and  spread 
them  out  between  newspapers,  or  better, 
between  thick  felt  carpet-paper.  Place 
a  weight  on  top.  When  dry  (in  from  10  to 
15  days),  mount  them  on  heavy  book-paper, 
by  fastening  them  bodily  to  the  sheet  by 
thick  mucilage.  To  preserve  them  from  in- 
sects, apply  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, using  a  camel's-hair  brush  to  all  parts 
of  the  specimen. 


Friend  Gravenliorst,  whose  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  portrait  appeared  in 
the  Bee  Journal  for  Nov.  14, 1888,  writes 
thus  in  a  private  letter  : 

You  have  honored  and  delighted  me  by 
publishing  that  bioeraphy,  for  German  bee- 
keepers are  very  jealous  of  English  and 
American  methods,  and  apicultural  inven- 
tions, which  I  and  a  few  others  delight  to 
defend. 

We  spent  several  days  In  company  with 
friend  Gravenhorst  ten  years  ago  this  sum- 
mer, and  found  him  among  the  foremost  of 
the  progressive  bee-keepers  of  the  present 
century. 


TlieMany  Friends  of   Mr.  N.  W. 

McLain,  late  special  agent  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge 
of  the  Apicultural  Station  at  Hinsdale,  Ills., 
has  been  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Minnesota  State  University,  Director  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
and  Professor  of  Agriculture,  in  charge  of 
the  Station  and  State  Experimental  Farm, 
at  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.,  four  miles 
from  Minneapolis,  and  six  miles  from  St. 
Paul.  He  has  already  taken  charge  of  the 
Station,  and  his  address  will  hereafter  be 
"St.  Anthony,  Minn."  We  congratulate 
Prof.  McLain  upon  his  appointment  to  such 
a  responsible  position. 


A  Compliment.  —  The  biographical 
sketch  and  portrait  of  Mr.  Eugene  Secor  has 
called  forth  considerable  comment.  Among 
others  we  will  enumerate  two  from  his  own 
State.  The  Winnebago  Summit,  for  March 
14, 1S89,  has  this  to  say  : 

The  last  number  of  the  Chicago  Ameri- 
can Bee  Joiirnal,  publishes  a  portrait 
and  biographical  sketch  of  our  townsman, 
Mr.  Eugene  Secor.  The  portrait  is  life-like, 
and  the  sketch  is  well  written.  Mr.  Secor 
is  a  well-known  authority  on  the  subject  of 
bee-keeping,  and  has  shown  by  actual  re- 
sults his  knowledge  on  this  imnortant  in- 
dustry. He  has  been  a  correspondeut  of  the 
Journal  for  ten  years  past,  and  has  writ- 
ten many  good  things,  both  in  prose  and 
rhyme.  In  the  sketch  is  incorporated  a 
rythmical  description  of  the  Bee-Conven- 
tion in  Chicago  in  1886,  which  is  exceedingly 
well  written.  Mr.  Secor  looks  well  in  print, 
and  ought  to  feel  complimented  at  being 
termed  the  "  Poet  Laureate  of  Apiculture."' 

The  Iowa  .State  Register  for  March  '23, 
1889,  gives  this  notice  : 

A  Worthy  Compliment.  —  The  last 
American  Bee  Journal  of  Chicago  has  a 

food  picture  of  a  worthy  citizen  of  Iowa, 
lugene  Secor,  Esq.,  of  Forest  City.  It  also 
has  a  lengthy  biographical  skeeth  of  Mr. 
Secor's  public  services,  as  well  as  his  emi- 
nent success  as  a  bee-keeper.  Mr.  Secor  is 
well  kuown  .ill  over  Iowa,  and  is  highly  ap- 
preciated. He  has  faithfully  discharged  the 
duties  of  nearly  every  office  in  Winnebago 
county,  and  has  had  various  stations  of 
honor  and  responsibility  in  numerous  socie- 
ties and  organizations.  His  literary  talents 
are  of  a  high  order,  and  his  poetic  genius 
flashes  out  brightly  on  frequent  occasions. 
And  yet  he  is  eminently  a  practical  man, 
and  usually  makes  a  grand  success  in  what- 
ever he  puts  his  hands  to.  He  is  one  of 
Iowa's  good  practical  men,  who  can  be  loved 
and  trusted  in  every  department  of  industry. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  friend  Secor 
is  so  favorably  known  at  home,  and  that  the 
notice  we  gave  him  is  appreciated  by  his 
many  friends. 


Oovfn  East  the  prospect  for  spring  is 
thus  described  by  J.  H.  Larrabee,  Secretary 
of  the  Vermont  Bee-Keepers'  Association, 
on  the  3d  inst. 

We  are  having  a  very  favorable  spring  for 
the  bees.  Soft  maples  will  be  open  in  a  day 
or  two.  With  the  bees  in  good  condition, 
clover  plenty,  and  the  blooming  year  for 
basswood,  you  may  hear  from  Vermont  in 
1889.  My  99  colonies  have  come  through 
with  the  loss  of  only  one,  by  queenlessness; 
indeed  bees  all  through  the  State  are  in 
good  condition. 

In  the  West  the  weather  has  been  colder 
during  the  past  week  than  it  was  in  Feb- 
ruary—and the  early  spring  theory  has  had 
a  set-back. 


Mayor  Ilcddon  is  the  new  title  won 
by  our  friend,  James  Heddon,  at  Dowagiac, 
Mich.  He  was  elected  by  a  small  majority 
over  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
city.  Mr.  A.  M.  Moon  was  also  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  that  city  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  M.  is  son  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Moon,  the 
"  father  "  of  the  "  North  American  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society,"  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  late  editor  of  Moon's  Bee  World, 
published  at  Rome,  Ga.  Bee-men  are  popu- 
lar in  Dowagiac.  The  American  Bee 
JousNAL  offers  congratolations. 
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Spring'  Work.— A  correspondent  in 
the  Ohio  Farmer  gives  these  hints  about 
seasonable  spring  worli  in  the  apiary  : 

There  are  many  fine  days  from  the  first  of 
March  until  spring  fairly  opens  when  we 
can  handle  bees  in  perfect  safety.  I  have 
found  to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  there  is 
no  time  during  the  year  that  my  attention  is 
more  demanded  than  during  March  and 
April.  These  two  months  are  the  key  to 
large  honey  crops,  and  I  must  have  my  bees 
in  such  shape  at  this  time  that  I  can  attend 
to  their  wants.  .    ,,     ^    , 

I  endeavor  to  put  my  bees  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  for  safe  winteringduring  the 
fall  months,  but  at  my  regular  time  of  mak- 
ing examination  during  the  following  March 
I  have  never  failed  to  find  that  attention 
was  needed,  and  often  many  colonies  are 
saved  just  at  the  nick  of  time. 

I  may  have  been  very  particular  to  give 
each  colony  in  the  fall  the  necessary  amount 
of  provisions,  but  from  some  cause  I  am  not 
able  to  explain,  many  will  consume  almost 
their  entire  stores  by  the  following  March, 
while  others  have  abundance  in  reserve. 
Hence  such  colonies  must  be  provided  with 
provisions,  or  they  will  starve  long  before 
spring  sets  in. 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  food  cannot  be  pro- 
vided in  winter  weather  in  some  forms,  it 
can  be  in  perfect  safety  in  others,  and  not 
only  in  perfect  safety,  but  it  is  very  benefi- 
cial to  healthy  colonies,  and  very  healing  to 
those  affected  with  diarrhea.  This  most 
dreaded  disease  generally  shows  itself  in 
March,  and  fine  days,  together  with  careful 
manipulating,    will    bring    such    colonies 

All  coionies  badly  affected  thus  should  be 
placed  upon  clean  combs  and  provided  with 
candy  made  from  pure  granulated  sugar. 
This  candy  is  the  only  safe  winter  food  we 
can  give  bees. 

Liquid  food  of  any  kind  fed  to  bees  during 
winter  is  very  damaging  to  them.  It  tends 
to  produce  diarrhea,  while  this  candy  re- 
ferred to  will  tend  to  heal  it. 

After  the  weather  has  become  broken,and 
the  bees  can  get  a  good  flight  once  or  twice 
a  week,  we  can  safely  feed  liquid  food,  and 
we  should  commence  as  soon  as  possible  by 
feeding  a  little  to  every  colony  once  a  day. 

From  this  time  forth  all  depends  entirely 
upon  our  management  as  to  the  force  of 
bees  we  have  on  hand  ready  for  the  work 
when  the  harvest  comes.  By  judicious 
feeding  to  stimulate  brood-rearing,  we  can 
easily  have  our  force  double  That  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  if  allowed  to  take  their 
chances.  Large  crops  of  honey  wholly  de- 
pend upon  the  strength  of  the  colonies,  not 
upon  the  numbers  in  the  hive. 


Catalogues  for  1SS9  are  on  our  desk 

from— 

J.  W.  Bittenhender,  Knoxville,  Iowa-4 
pages— Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

S.  W.  Morrison.  M.  D.,  Oxford,  Pa.^ 
pages— Carniolau  Queens. 

Hulbert  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  904  Olive  St., 
St.  Louis,  MO.-24  panes-Fencing  Wire- 
Work,  for  Residences,  Cemetery,  or  Public 
Grounds. 

W.  E.  Clark,  Oriskany,  N.  Y.— 20  pages- 
Apiarian  Supplies. 

Martin  &  Macy,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 
—12  pages— Bees,  Apiarian  Supplies,  Foul- 
try,  Plants,  etc. 

Rumsey  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.— 16 
pages— Spraying  Pumps. 

Morehouse  &  Annis,  Rochester,  N.  Y.—g 
pages— Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds. 

W.  E.  Clark,  Oriskany,  N.  Y.— 28  pages— 
Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 


Xlie  Bees  are  Sn'arniing  Over. 

—On  page  196  was  published  a  pretty 
melody,  which,  no  doubt,  delighted  many  a 
bee-keeper's  family ;  but  to  make  the  words 
more  appropriate  for  the  apiarian  home, 
they  have  been  parodied  by  Geo.  W.  York 
as  follows,  and  now  all  bee-keepers  can  join 
heartily  in  the  song : 

1  love  to  wander  by  the  brook. 

That  winds  among  the  trees. 
And  watch  the  birds  flit  to  and  fro— 

But  hate  the  hum  of  bees  ; 
'Tis  my  delight  from  morn  till  night. 

To  ramble  on  the  shore. 
But  often  there  my  mother's  voice 

Comes  from  the  kitchen  door— 

C7ion/s— Maggie,  Maggie, 

The  hives  are  running  over. 

The  bees  begin  to  swarm  ; 
Go  and  hive  them,  Maggie, 

Before  they  leave  the  farm. 

I'm  not  allowed  to  have  a  beau. 

Except  upon  the  sly  ; 
So  yesterday  he  came  and  took 

Me  far  from  mother's  eye  ; 
We  strolled  along  so  lovingly — 

From  bees  far  out  of  reach- 
When  just  from  out  that  kitchen  door. 

Came  that  unearthly  screech- 
Maggie,  Maggie,  etc. 

He  took  me  to  a  country  fair- 
Went  up  in  a  balloon  ; 

Says  he  to  me,  "  We'll  go  and  see 
The  man  up  in  the  moon  ;" 

We  drifted  over  towards  our  farm. 
And  never  thought  of  bees  ; 

But  suddenly  I  heard  a  voice 
Come  far  up  through  the  trees- 
Maggie,  Maggie,  etc. 

That  music  on  page  196  was  "  a  treat "  to 
our  subscribers,  unannounced  and  unex- 
pected, and  we  find  that  it  struck  the  popu- 
lar chord.  Many  have  written  to  thank  us 
for  the  surprise,  and  asking  us  to  insert 
more  music  occasionally.  The  following 
from  friend  C.  P.  Dadant  is  only;a  fair  sam- 
ple of  many  others  : 

Please  send  us  another  copy  of  No.  13  of 
the  American  Bee  Journai^  for  my 
daughters.  They  find  that  tune  very  nice, 
and  wish  yon  would  occasionally  put  in 
another  such  a  treat. 


Molasses  for  Feeding  Bees  in  the 
Spring.— Mr.  W.  S.  Peck,  of  Stafford,  N.  Y., 
asks  the  foUowinglquestions  to  be  answered 
in  the  American  Bee  Journal  : 

Is  New  Orleans  or  any  other  cane  molas- 
ses fit  to  feed  bees  in  the  spring  ?  What  is 
the  cheapest  good  feed  for  bees  ? 

We  answer  :  When  the  bees  are  flying 
freely  in  the  spring,  anything  that  the  bees 
will  take  will  not  be  very  objectionable  ;  so 
that  you  can  feed  them  molasses  then  with- 
out much  danger.  On  general  principles  its 
use  cannot  be  recommended.  Sell  the 
molasses  and  buy  sugar,  if  you  have  no 
honey  to  feed  the  bees. 


diapinan  Honey-Plant  Seed.— 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture has  a  quantity  of  the  Chapman 
honey-plant  seed  for  free  distribution. 
Applicants  desiring  packages  of  the  seed 
will  be  supplied  while  the  seed  lasts,  in  the 
order  of  their  applications.  The  request  for 
seed  should  be  addressed  to  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  (Seed 
Division),  Washington,  D.  C. 


What  Apiarists  Say  about  the  April 
number  of  the  Illustrated  Hojie  Jour- 
nal, which  they  have  just  received,  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  following  which  are 
samples  of  the  multitude  : 

J.  E.  Pond,  of  North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  has 
this  to  say  of  it:  "The  Illustrated  Ho.vte 
JiiuRNAL  is  received.  Tlie  work  is  simply 
superb,  as  a  specimen  of  tvpographical  execii- 
tiou.  As  a  jouruul  for  the  liume  it  is  flrst-elass. 
clean,  interesting,  and  instructive,  not  only  an 
ornameat  to  the  library  or  drawing?  room 
table,  but  a  means  of  friving-  to  many  homes  a 
much-needed  source  of  amusement,  as  well  as 
instruction,  both  moral  and  secular.  To  those 
who  know  you,  the  .Tournal  seems  just  like 
you.  For  the  purjiose  it  is  intended,  I  know  of 
none  that  are  quite  up  to  it." 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Marengo,  His.,  writes 
thus:  "WeU,  well;  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  good  old  American  Bee  JoL'RN.tL  is 
now  publisher  of  II  literary  magazine.  Well, 
you  were  born  ii  publisher;  sol  am  not  sur- 
)nised  to  see  it  gotten  up  in  such  beautiful 
style,  on  paper  that  is  a  pleasure  to  handle.  I 
wish  it  great  success." 

Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker,  of  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio, 
writes:  "The  April  number  of  the  Illcs- 
TRATBD  Home  Journal  is  received.  It  is  beau- 
tifully printed  and  illustrated,  and  is  full  of 
choice  and  instructive  reading-matter  for  the 
family.  It  is  deserving  of  a  wide  circulation, 
for  it  stands  second  to  none  of  the  jMipuIar 
monthlies." 

Mrs.  Mahala  B.  Chaddoek,  of  Vermout.  Ills., 
expresses  her  opinion  thus:  "  I  have  read  the 
Aiuil  number  of  the  Illustr.ited  HojrE 
Journal  through,  and  pronounce  the  work- 
manship excellent,  and  the  matter  good,  cheer- 
ful and  useful— fully  up  with  the  times— and  I 
wish  you  success  in  publishing  it.  I  send  jou 
a  short  story  and  some  jioetry  for  the  next 
number." 

Charles  Dadant  &  Son,  of  Hamilton,  Ills., 
write  thus:  "The  Illustrated  Home  Jour- 
nal is  Indeed  very  nice,  and  after  having  seen 
it,  we  want  it  regularly.  We  compliment  you 
on  its  appearance." 

N.  W.  McLain,  Director  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  St. 
Anthony  Park,  Minn.,  writes:  "I  like  your 
new  magazine,  the  Illustr.ited  Ho.me  Jour- 
nal, and  I  hope  you  will  And  it  very  profitable. 
I  shall  have  pleasure  in  contributing  an  article 
for  its  pages,  as  soon  as  I  can  find  the  time  to 
do  so." 

George  E.  Hilton,  of  Fremont,  Mich.,  writes: 
"The  April  number  of  the  Illustr.ited 
Home  Journal  is  at  hand.  The  typography, 
quality  of  paper,  and  general  finish  of  the 
mechanical  work,  as  well  as  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  it  contiiius,  like  cver\thing 
else  that  comes  from  your  hands  and  oifice,  is 
simply  A  No.  1.  My  wife  is  also  delighted 
with  the  Home  Journ.ai,.  May  it  receive  the 
reward  it  so  richly  deserves." 

S.  W.  Morrison.  M.  D..  of  Oxford,  Pa.,  writes: 
"  Tour  beautiful  Home  Journal  is  received. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  such  a 
clean,  healthy  and  instructive  journal  (as  it  is) 
into  my  home." 

G.  M.  Doolittlc,  of  Borodino,  N.  T.,  writes 
thus:  "  The  April  copy  of  the  Illustr.ited 
Home  Journal  came  last  night.  It  is  simplj- 
PERFECTION  in  aU  its  parts." 

J.  M.  Hambaugh.  of  Spring,  Ills.,  has  this  to 
say:  "  The  Illustrated  Home  JourNjIL  is 
at  hand,  and  is  certainly  a  credit  to  its  editor 
and  publishers.  Jlay  its  success  be  all  that  you 
desire." 

Never  did  the  advent  of  a  magazine  for  the 
family  touch  such  a  responsive  chord,  or  re- 
ceive such  a  hearty  welcome. 

Trial  subscriptions  will  be  taken  3  months 
for  40  cents  each :  or  it  will  be  clubbed  with 
the  Bee  Journal  for  a  year  at  $:i.00  for  both. 
Agents,  who  are  working  for  premiums,  may 
take  "  trial  subscriptions,"  and  count  4  as  one 
yearly  subscriber.  One  sample  cop.v  sent  free 
to  subscribers  of  the  Bee  Journ.\l,  upon  ap- 
plication. That  will  tell  you  all  about  the 
"Premiums "  olfcred  tor  getting  up  clubs,  and 
"Cash  Prizes"  for  the  largest  clubs  sent  in 
before  Sept.  30,  1889.  "Good  pay  for  good 
work  "  is  our  motto.    See  page  238. 
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W.  Z.  IIUTCHIIVSON. 


This  week  we  present  to  our  readers 
the  likeness  of  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson, 
who  is  well  and  favorably  known  to 
our  readers  as  a  correspondent  for 
years,  and  at  present  the  editor  of  the 
Bee-Keepers''  Review,  which  is  now  in 
its  second  year.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  gave 
this  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  H.  in 
Gleanings  for  Dec.  15,  1888  : 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson  is  one  of  the 
many,  who,  although  born  in  the  East, 
have  spent  in  the  West  all  of  life  that 
can  be  remembered.  Born  in  Orleans 
Co.,  N.  y.,  Feb.17, 1851,  he  was  taken, 
four  years  later,  with  his  father's 
family,  to  the  dense  forests  of  Genesee 
Co.,  Mich.,  where  his  father  literally 
hewed  out  a  farm.  W.  Z.  had  the  full 
benefit  of  pioneer  backwoods  life  ;  and 
although  hunting,  trapping,  etc.,  had 
a  full  share  of  his  time,  his  natural 
bent  was  toward  machinery.  Thi 
passion  for  maclnnery  was,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  his  "  teens,"  put  to  practi- 
cal use  by  building  a  turning-lathe, 
and  beginning  the  manufacture  of 
spinning-wheels  and  i-eels.  These  he 
continued  to  make  for  several  years, 
peddling  them  out  in  the  surrounding; 
countrj-. 

At  18  years  of  age  he  began  teaching 
school  winters.  While  thus  "boarding 
around,"  a  copy  of  King's  "Text- 
Book  "  fell  in  his  way.  It  was  to  him 
a  revelation.  He  learned  that  the 
owner  had  about  50  colonies  of  bees 
down  cellar,  which  he  was  not  long  in 
asking  to  see,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
looked  upon  a  movable-comb  hive — 
the  American. 

The  next  season,  in  .swarming  time, 
he  visited  this  friend,  and  the  charms 
of  bee-keeping  appeared  greater  than 
those  of  anj'  other  business.  Although 
not  reallj'  owning  a  bee  till  the  lapse 
of  many  months,  he  Ijecame  then  and 
there  in  spirit  a  bee-keeper,  reading 
all  he  could  find  on  the  subject,  and 
visiting  bee-keepers.  The  introduction 
of  woolen-factories  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  spinning-wheel  trade ; 
and  one  afternoon  in  June,  while  ped- 
dling out  his  last  lot,  he  made  a  sale 
to  a  farmer  about  16  miles  from  home; 
and  although  it  was  only  about  four 
o'clock,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  all  night,  urged  thereto  by  the 
sight  of  a  long  row  of  brightlj-  painted 
hives.  This  bee-keeper  had  an  only 
daughter,  and  the  reader  can  weave 
his  own  romance,  upon  being  told  that 
the  father,  Mr.  Clark  Simpson,  l)ecame 
the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Hutchinson. 


In  1877  he  began  bee-keeping  witli 
4  colonies,  and  an  excellent  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  business.  Mr.  H.  has 
never  kept  a  very  large  number  of  col- 
onies, but  has  made  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing by  the  sale  of  comb  honey.  In 
1887  he  removed  frdui  Rogersville  to 
Flint,  Mich.,  where  he  established  the 
Bee-Keepers''  Rcvieio,  which  fills  a  place 
not  previously  oceuiiied,  and  is  edited 
with  the  ability  that  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  has  been  so  favorably 
known  through  his  many  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  bee-periodicals  and  other 
papers. 

In  appearance,  Mr.  H.  might  more 
readily   be    taken   for    a   professional 


W.  Z.  HVTCBINSON. 

man  than  for  a  farmer  or  bee-keeper. 
Tall,  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  side 
whLskers,  and  rather  dark  complexion, 
ho  presents  a  conspicuous  figure  at  the 
gathering  of  bee-keepers,  where  he  is 
always  in  oflice,  whether  the  gathering 
be  local  or  national. 

In  the  last  Bcvicw,  Bro.  Hutchinson 
copies  our  article  from  page  83  on  the 
unhealthy  increase  of  bee-papers,  and 
adds  : 

The  last  25  years  have  witnessed 
wonderful  progress  in  the  arts  and 
industries.  Bee-keeping  has  not  lagged 
behind.  With  this  progress  came  an 
increase  in  journalism,  and  in  the  pub- 
lication of  books,  but  the  production 
of  apicultural  literature  has  not  been 
multiplied  to  any  greater  extent  than 
has  that  devoted  to  other  rural  indus- 
tries. It  is  true  that  many  bee-papers 
have  been  born  only  to  struggle  and 
die  ;  but  the  same  is  true  of  many  a 
venture  in  all  the  fields  of  journalism. 


It  is  true  that  competition  is  one 
factor  in  the  combination  of  causes 
that  has  brought  failure  to  so  many 
journalistic  efforts,  but  tliere  is  more 
than  one /:mrf  of  competition.  Brother 
Newman  has  mentioned  one  kind,  the 
competition  of  numbers,  but  that  of 
qualiii)  is  pa.ssed  unnoticed.  We  believe 
that,  in  the  field  of  apicultural  journal- 
ism, more  failures  have  come  from  the 
superior  qualities  of  competitors  than 
from  their  numbers. 

This  competition  among  bee-papers 
is  really  a  benefit  to  bee-keepers.  It 
acts  as  a  spur  to  the  editors  ;  and,  in 
their  efforts  at  vicing  with  one  another, 
better  journals  are  produced.  Too 
many  bee-papers  have  been  started 
with  no  intention  of  competing  in  the 
race  for  quality;  the  primary  object 
being  simply  that  of  furnishing  an 
auxiliary  to  a  supply  trade — a  sort  of 
side-issue.  Others  have  been  started 
with  no  conception  of  the  obstacles  to 
be  met  and  overcome.  Many  a  journal 
has  gone  to  the  wall  because  the  edi- 
torial work  has  been  done  in  a  listless, 
dreary,  half-hearted  way  that  actually 
courted  failure. 

"  'Tis  not  wealth,  nor  rank,  nor  state. 

But  its  '  Kit  up  and  sit '  tliat  makes  men  great." 

To  succeed  in  apicultural  journalism, 
there  must  be  a  thorough,  practical, 
working  knowledge  of  bee-keeping  ;  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  apiarists 
and  with  the  hobby  of  each  ;  and  the 
journal  must  stand  first  in  the  afi'ections 
of  its  editor.  In  the  highest  and  truest 
sense,  it  must  be  his  "  baby."  For  it 
he  must  be  willing  to  rise  early  and 
work  late  ;  to  wear  plain  clothes,  yes, 
patched  clothes,  if  necessary  ;  to  live  on 
simple  fare ;  and  there  must  be  no 
hesitation  as  to  whether  he  can  aft'ord 
this  or  that  for  his  journal  ;  he  must 
simply  pull  out  his  pocket-book  and 
lay  it  on  the  altar. 

Neither  will  it  answer  for  him  to  sit 
in  his  office  week  after  week  and 
month  after  month  ;  he  must  work  with 
the  bees,  get  out  among  bee-keepers, 
visit  conventions  and  apiaries,  and 
know  what  is  going  on  ;  in  short,  he 
must  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  his  journal  up  U>  the 
highest  standard.  This  is  only  apart 
of  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  suc- 
cess in  apicultural  journalism,  and  he 
who  cannot  pay  it  willingly,cheerfully, 
yea,  iirondly,  would  better  adopt  some 
other  style  of  wooing  the  fickle  god- 
dess. 

As  to  the  hard  work,  expense  and 
"o-i-it"  necessary  to  succeed  in  the 
publication  of  a  bee-periodical,  the 
above  are  some  graphic  remarks  from 
one  who  has  "  been  there,"  and  knows 
all  about  it.  The  Review  is  a  home- 
made periodical.      Bro.  Hutchinson  is 
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its  editor  and  type-setter,  and  the 
work  is  all  done  at  his  home  by  the 
assistance  of  Mrs.  H.  and  their  chil- 
dren. It  is  well  gotten  up,  beautifull}- 
printed,  ably  edited,  and  deserves  a 
liberal  support. 


Best  Kind  of  Fuel  to  Use  in  Bee- 
Smokers. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  624.— What  kind  of  fuel  do  you 
consider  tiie  best  to  use  In  a  bee-smoker  ?— 
Bee-Man. 

Half  deca3"ed  hard  maple. — J.  M. 
Shuck. 

Elmwood  slightly  decayed,  and 
thoroughly  drj'. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

Any  dry  wood,  and  sometimes  a 
little  green  wood. — Dadant  &  Son. 

Partly  deca3-ed  maple,  beech  or  elm. 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

Rotten   or    dozy   wood. — C.  H.  Dib- 

BERN. 

I  use  coarse  cotton  rags,  corn-cobs, 
or  anything  that  I  can  get  to  burn. — 
J.  P.  H.  Bro^vn. 

I  use  elmwood.  It  is  the  best  I  have 
used. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

Dry  hickory  for  sugar-tree  wood; 
corn-cobs  do  very  well. — ^M.  Mahin. 

Rotten  wood,  or  "  punk"  thoroughly 
dried  ;  cotton  rags,  properly  tied  in  a 
roll. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

On  the  whole,  I  prefer  decaj^ed 
wood — a  sort  of  dry-rot.  This  makes 
much  smoke,  with  little  heat,  and 
burns  long. — A.  J.  Cook. 

Dry  rotten  elm,  should  j-our  work  be 
limited  ;  but  for  an  all-day's  job,  hard- 
wood chips  of  almost  any  kind.— J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

Dry  rotten  wood.  I  keep  some 
chopped  up,  ready  for  use,  in  a  box 
behind  the  cook-stove,  where  it  is  al- 
ways dry. — Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

I  prefer  the  fine  ribbon-like  shav- 
ings obtained  in  sawing  sections.  It 
makes  a  great  amount  of  smoke,  and 
is  always  at  hand. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

Rotten  pine,  soaked  in  sali>petre, 
with  a  little  "excelsior"  (fine  shav- 
ings) to  start  up  with. — W.M.Baknum. 

I  use  decayed  apple-tree  stumps ; 
but  any  fuel  that  will  burn,  and  give 
"lots  of  smoke,"  is  good  enough. — J. 
E.  Pond. 

Really,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  largely 
a  matter  of  convenience.  One  of  my 
apiaries  is  in  an  evergreen  grove,  and 
there  we  like   pine  cones  best,  because 


we  can  pick  them  ofi^  the  ground. 
Elsewhere,  planer  shavings  are  mostly 
used.  Rotten  wood,  sound  wood,  rags, 
corn-cobs,  peat,  etc.,  are  good. — C.  C. 
Miller. 

Pine  shavings  have  given  me  just  as 
good  satisfaction  as  anything.  They 
should  be  well  packed. — E.  Secor. 

The  best  I  ever  had  was  the  rotten 
wood  of  the  willow ;  but  for  several 
years  I  have  been  using  rotten  elm. — 
A.  B.  Mason. 

The  best  fuel  I  have  ever  tried  (and 
I  have  used  nearly  everything)  is  de- 
cayed elmwood.  Some  other  woods 
are  nearly  as  good,  but  the  elm  gives 
more  smoke,  with  less  heat,  than  any- 
thing I  have  tried. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

Dry  hickory,  half-decayed  hard 
maple,  punk,  planer  shavings,  corn- 
cobs, peat  or  rags  are  all  well  suited, 
besides  other  things,  for  fuel  for  bee- 
smokers. — The  Editor. 


Distance    Between    Apiaries  of 
Different  Races. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  625.— About  what  is  the  nearest 
that  two  apiaries  could  be  approached  to  each 
other,  one  containing  Italian,  and  the  other 
black  bees,  and  keep  the  Italians  pure  ?— J.  L. 

About  ten  miles. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

Probablj'  one-half  mile. — Mrs.  L. 
Harrison. 

We  cannot  assert,  but  we  would  say 
about  five  miles. — Dadant  &  Son. 

Eight  or  ten  miles,  I  think  would  be 
required  to  make  it  sure. — R.  L.  Tay- 
lor. 

Mj-  experience  says  from  four  to  five 
miles. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Italian  'and  black  bees  will  cross 
where  distant  four  miles. — J.  P.  H. 
Brown. 

It  would  be  perfectly  safe  at  six 
miles.  A  shorter  distance  may  do,  but 
I  am  not  certain. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  knows. 
I  should  prefer  to  have  the  apiaries  at 
least  five  miles  apart. — A.  J.  Cook. 

I  suppose  that  six  miles  would  be 
considered  a  safe  distance. — Mahala 
B.  Chaddock. 

I  cannot  say  positively,  but  I  would 
hate  to  risk  them  any  nearer  than  five 
miles. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

I  think  that  three  miles  is  a  safe  dis- 
tance. Others  will  put  it  further,  but 
I  think  that  they  are  mistaken. — G. 
W.  Demaree. 

That  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  question 
once  asked  as  to  how  far  apart  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  trees  should  be  set.  The 
i-eply  was  50  miles.  That  about  an- 
swers this  query.      Not   that  bees   will 


fly  25  miles,  but  with  runaway  swarms 
flying  8  to  10  miles,  as  I  have  known 
them  to  do,  anj^  one  can  readily  see 
how  liable  to  mix  they  may  be,  when 
we  think  that  they  are  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance.— Eugene  Secor. 

I  do  not  know.  Consult  the  back 
volumes  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, and  the  standard  works  on  bee- 
culture. — A.  B.  Mason. 

To  make  the  matter  certain,  I  would 
not  want  them  nearer  than  five  miles. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
sometimes  cross  at  that  distance. — M. 
Mahin. 

From  four  to  five  miles  ;  though  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  three  miles 
would  practifally  insure  no  inter-cross- 
ing.— Will  M.  Barnum. 

Some  think  half  a  mile,  and  more 
think  two  miles  or  more.  Possibly  the 
shorter  distance  may  be  nearer  right. 
— C.  C.  Miller. 

I  do  not  know.  Cross-mating  may 
occur  if  the  two  apiaries  are  a  hundred 
miles  apart.  The  woods  are  full  of 
bees,  and  the  wild  bees  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. Satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained  were  the  apiaries  were  five  or 
six  miles  apart. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

About  seven  miles.  The  queen,  in 
my  opinion,  never  flies  far  from  the 
hive,  but  the  drones  make  long  flights 
on  warm  days,  when  the  air  is  still.  If  jj 
the  the  apiarist  does  not  mind  an  oc-  v 
casional  hybrid,  it  will  do  to  locate  the 
apiaries  thi-ee  miles  apart. — G.  L. 
Tinker. 

At  least  three  miles  ;  at  2J  miles  1 
have  had  them  mix.  Four  miles  in  a 
direct  or  "  bee-line  "  would  be  pref- 
erable to  myself. — J.  E.  Pond. 

We  should  not  feel  safe  if  they  were 
nearer  than  five  miles — though  in  some 
localities  they  may  be  nearer  and  not 
deteriorate. — The  Editor. 


Convention  IVotices. 


1W  There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna 
County  Bee-Keepers'  Association  at  TarbeU  House 
in  Montrose,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  May  4,  i  hh9,  at  10  a.in. 
H.  M.  Seelet,  Sec. 


IW  The  DesMoines  County,  Iowa,  Bee-Keepers* 
Association  will  hold  its  annua)  convention  in  the 
Court  House  at  Burlington,  on  April  l';j.  1889,  at  10 
a.  m.  All  bee-keepers  are  invited.   John  Nac,  Sec, 


JW  The  11th  annual  session  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the  apiary 
of  W.  R.  Graham,  of  Greenville,  Hunt  Co.,  Tex.,  on 
May  1  and  2, 188y.  All  bee-lieepers  are  invited.  The 
last  meeting  was  held  here  last  May,  and  was  the 
best  ever  held.  So  we  look  forward  to  a  good  time 
next  May.  A  cordial  welcome  and  hospitality  will 
be  tendered  to  all  who  come.    G.  A.  Wilson,  See. 


many  Pliysicians  are  among  our 
subscribers,  and  to  such  we  may  say  that 
one  of  our  valued  correspondents,  G.  P. 
Hachenberg,  M.  D.,  intends  to  publish  a 
new  medical  work,  called  a  "Medical  Con- 
sultation Book,"  which  will  be  very  valu- 
able to  physicians  everywhere.  He  will 
send  a  prospectus  upon  application.  His 
address  is,  P.  0.  Box  616,  Austin,  Texas. 
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VENTILATION. 


tVinlcriiig  Bees  in   Cellars   that 
are  Ventilated. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jounml 

BY   Dlt.    C.    C.    MILLER. 


As  much  because  I  think  the  matter 
exceedingly  important,  and  would  like 
to  learu  the  truth,  as  because  I  think  I 
know  a  little  about  it,  I  want  to  say 
something  about  ventilation  of  cellars. 

There  are  a  gi-eat  many  things  un- 
settled in  the  domain  of  bee-keeping, 
and  I  consider  the  whole  matter  of 
wintering  bees  as  one  of  them — at  least 
it  is  unsettled  with  me.  But  there  ai-e 
some  things  pretty  definiteh'  settled, 
and  among  them  I  count  this,  that 
bees,  to  winter  in  the  best  manner, 
must  have  plenty  of  ventilation.  You 
need  not  tell  me  that  Mr.  Doolittle 
winters  his  bees  without  ventilation — 
he  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Even  if 
he  shuts  up  his  bees  in  a  cave,  and 
leaves  them  untouched  all  winter  (and 
it  makes  me  green  with  envy  when  I 
think  of  it),  closing  his  ventilators 
tight,  still  those  bees  get  ventilation 
through  the  walls  and  soil  the  roof, 
possibly  about  all  they  need.  I  sus- 
pect, however,  that  if  there  could  be  a 
freer  exchange  of  air  without  lowering 
the  temperature,  his  bees  might  be  the 
better  for  it.  ■ 

Now  do  not  let  us  get  into  a  quarel 
on  account  of  a  misunderstanding  of 
terms.  By  plenty  of  ventilation,  I 
mean  a  sullicient  change  of  .air  in  the 
•cellar  so  that  the  bees  shall  have  all 
the  oxygen  they  need,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  breath  poisonous  gases. 
How  much  it  takes  to  make  plenty,  I 
do  not  know.  If  enough  air  for  their 
needs  comes  through  the  cracks  of  a 
■cellar-wall,  then  they  have  plenty  of 
ventilation.  But  whatever  it  be, 
w^hether  a  12-inch  tile  or  an  invisible 
•crack,  that  much  or  that  little  thej' 
must  have,  or  they  will  suffer. 

In  the  last  30  years  I  think  there  has 
■never  been  a  time  when  there  were 
not  some  who  insisted  that,  bees  win- 
tered out'-doors,were  healther.stronger, 
and  built  up  faster  in  the  spring  than 
those  wintered  in  the  cellar  ;  and  why 
shouldn't  there  be  something  in  it  ? 
Take  two  men  alike  in  all  other  re- 
spects, only  that  one  lives  mostly  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  other  in  a  close 
room,  and  we  know  that  there  will  be 
a  marked  difference  in  tlieir  physical 
condition.  One  is  weaker  and  paler 
than  the  other,  and  the  general  rule 
for   all   animals  is,  that  for   the  best 


physical  development  plenty  of  pure 
air  is  essential. 

Now  the  sole  object,  I  think,  of  win- 
tering bees  in  cellars,  is  to  keep  them 
in  a  higher  temperature  than  they 
would  have  out-dooi-s.  Aside  from 
temperature,  the  nearer  the  cellar  can 
be  kept  like  out-doors,  the  better. 
Even  some  of  those  who  insist  that 
bees  use  so  little  air  that  no  attention 
need  be  paid  to  the  -ventilation  of  a 
cellar,  insist  just  as  strongly  that  the 
ventilation  of  the  hive  is  very  impor- 
tant, even  to  having  the  whole  space 
under  the  hive  entirely  open.  What  is 
the  use  of  ventilating  the  hive  ?  Whj-, 
to  get  better  air  in  it,  to  be  sure. 

But  suppose  the  cellar  be  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  every  time  the  bad  air  of 
tlie  hive  is  changed  the  air  of  the  cel- 
lar becomes  vitiated  so  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  the  ventilation 
of  the  hive  becomes  practically  impos- 
sible, for  the  simi)le  reason  that  there 
is  no  pure  air  in  the  cellar.  A  single 
colony  in  a  cellar  might  get  along 
comfortably  well,  even  if  not  a  thim- 
bleful of  fresh  air  could  get  into  the 
cellar,  if  the  cellar  were  large  enough, 
and  a  hundred  colonies  might  do 
equally  well,  if  the  cellar  were  large 
enough. 

But  a  cellar  which  would  winter 
finely  10  colonies,  depending  upon  the 
fresh  air  that  would  force  its  way 
through  the  walls,  might  prove  a  fail- 
ure with  100  colonies.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  if  ten  times  as  many 
colonies  are  put  into  a  cellar,  each 
colony  will  not  have  one-tenth  as  much 
air. 

For  the  s.ake  of  illusti'ation,  suppose 
that  each  hive  with  its  contents  dis- 
places one  cubic  foot  of  air  ;  and  sup- 
pose the  cellar  contains  510  cubic 
feet.  If  10  colonies  are  placed  in  it 
there  will  be  left  for  them  500  cubic 
feet  of  air,  or  50  cubic  feet  for  each 
colony.  Now  if  100  colonies  are  put 
in,  displacing  100  cubic  feet  of  air, 
there  will  be  left  for  them  410  feet  of 
air,  or  4.1  feet  for  each  colon3' — about 
one-twelfth  as  much  as  when  one-tenth 
as  many  hives  were  there. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  matter  of 
ventilation  is  not  troublesome  in  the 
South,  where  the  temperature  also 
takes  care  of  itself  ;  but  in  the  colder 
portions  of  this  country,  there  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  of  a  struggle  going 
on  witli  both,  and  a  perfect  ventilation 
cannot  be  obtained  without  a  sacrifice 
of  heat,  nor  the  best  temperature  with- 
out some  sacrifice  of  ventilation.  Just 
what  is  the  best  compromise  in  each 
case  is  not  easy  to  determine,  and  I 
suspect  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  our  notions  about  wintering 
bees  may  undergo  considerable  change. 

For  one,  I  am  far  from  satisfied  with 
my  own  practice.      If   I   could   winter 


my  bees  in  a  cave,  like  Mr.  Doolittle 
does,  with  no  care  whatever,  I  should 
be  willing  to  have  my  colonies  come 
out  a  little  weaker  if  necessary  in  the 
spring ;  or  if  I  could  let  them  stay  out- 
doors without  care  in  winter,  I  should 
be  willing  to  have  mj-  winter  losses 
considerably  heavier,  provided  those 
colonies  which  did  live  through  should 
have  healthier  and  more  vigorous  bees. 
Marengo,  Ills. 


AND  WHAT? 


Deaeon  Smith  on    Bee-Keeping 
with  other  Pursuits. 


Written  tor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   EUGENE   SECOR. 


Deacon  Smith  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  hitting  the  nail  squarely  on  the 
head.  He  does  not  know  a  rule  in 
grammar  from  the  subtlest  philosophj' 
ever  dreamed  of,  but  his  contact  with 
the  world  has  given  him  a  common- 
sense  view  of  the  common  affairs  of 
life  falling  under  his  notice,  and  al- 
though sometimes  told  in  a  blunt  and 
homely  way,  his  conclusions  are  often 
forceful  as  well  as  amusing. 

He  likes  to  administer  his  criticisms 
in  the  way  the  hunter  aimed  his  ritle — 
to  kill,  if  it  was  a  bear,  and  to  miss  if 
it  happened  to  be  a  man.  At  least 
that's  what  I  thought  a  few  evenings 
since,  when  the  Deacon  "  hooked  onto 
Mirandy,"  and  brought  her  over  to  our 
house  "  to  see  the  good  woman,"  while 
we,  as  usual,  entertained  each  other — 
he  doing  the  talking,  and  I  listening 
eloquently. 

Its  a  treat  to  hear  him  talk  ;  and  to 
get  him  started,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to 
wind  him  up  like  a  Waterbury  watch 
(but  it  doesn't  take  so  long  to  set  him 
going  as  it  does  to  wind   the   aforesaid 

Waterburj')- 

Knowing  the  Deacon  to  be  a  sensi- 
ble man,  devoid  of  all  impracticable 
ideas,  and  knowing  also  that  the  ques- 
tion at  the  head  of  this  article  has  been 
discussed  by  many  of  the  best  writers 
and  thinkers  in  apiculture,  I  was  anx- 
ious to  learn  the  views  of  a  practical 
bee-keeper  who  does  some  thinking  on 
the  subject  without  the  writing  ;  so  in 
answer  to  the  question,  he  began  : 

"  What  do  I  think  would  go  along 
well  with  bee-keepin'  ?  Well,  I'll  tell 
yon.  The  best  occupation  1  know  of  is 
bankin'.  You  may  t.alk  about  your 
chicken  business,  and  your  small-fruit 
business,  and  your  farmer.s'  and  dairy 
business,  and  all  the  etceteras, but  they 
don't  compare  with  bankin'. 

"  Wasn't  you  tellin'  me  once  of  the 
two  Irishmen  leanin'  on  their  spades, 
and  Mike  says  to  Pat,  now  Pat,  boat 
would  you  rayther  do  for  a  livin'  if  ye 
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had  your  choice  ;  aud  Pat  says,  leanin' 
heavy  on  his  spade,  '  Well,  Moike,  for 
a  nice,  clane,  aisy  job,  I'd  loike  to  be  a 
Bishop  ?'  Now  that's  my  ticket  exactly, 
only  I'd  like  to  be  a  Banker. 

"  I  tell  you  there's  nothin'  so  sooth- 
in'  to  the  feelin's  of  the  honest  and 
hard-workin'  bee-keeper,  when  the 
clover  blossoms  don't  give  down,  and 
he  goes  about  weepin'  and  mournin' — 
like  Rachel  of  old — for  the  basswood 
bloom  because  it  is  not,  as  to  know 
that  his  bank  account  is  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  will  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  year's  hard  times,  without 
patchin'. 

"If  a  fellow  carries  on  the  chicken 
business,  he  has  got  to  get  up  in  the 
mornin'  when  the  old  rooster  calls 
him,  or  his  Plymouth  Rocks  won't 
catch  the  early  Avorm  we  hear  so  much 
about.  If  he  is  farmin',  the  calves  will 
want  their  breakfast  before  8  o'clock, 
and  the  dew  on  the  corn  leaves  has 
got  to  be  knocked  off  or  he  won't  get 
a  boomin'  crop.  If  he  raises  berries 
for  a  livin',  he'll  have  to  be  astir  before 
sun-up,  or  he'll  get  left ;  but  with  the 
bankin'  business,  he  don't  have  to  open 
shop  before  eight  in  the  mornin',  and 
he  can  shut  up  at  five,  count  his  cash, 
and  go  home  and  see  if  the  woman 
and  boys  have  tended  the  bees  all 
right. 

"  If  a  drouth  kills  the  clover  crop, 
all  he  has  to  do  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  is  to  loan  a  little  more  money  at 
a  little  bigger  rate  of  interest.  If  an 
early  frost  nips  his  buckwheat  before 
the  bees  get  their  hives  full,  he  can 
call  it  a  stringency  in  the  money  market, 
and  tax  his  customers  a  little  more  for 
an  accommodation. 

"You  say  'everybody  can't  be 
bankers  ?'  Of  course  not.  If  they 
was,  there  would  be  no  one  to  furnish 
business  for  them  ;  neither  can  everj- 
body  be  bee-keepers,  because  if  thej' 
was,  there  would  Ije  nobody  to  buy  our 
honey  ;  and  I  reckon  about  as  many 
folks  can  be  bankers  as  can  be  a  suc- 
cess at  bee-keepin'. 

"  The  next  best  thing  to  bankin'  is 
keepin'  supplies  to  sell  to  other  bee- 
keepers. In  fact  I  don't  know  but 
this  is  the  best  thing  after  all,  for  tliey 
call  these  men  specialisls.  That's  a 
big  name  now-a-days.  If  a  man  is 
only  a  '  specialist,'  he  must  be  awful 
smai-t ;  and  if  he  produces  honey,  and 
sells  queens,  and  makes  bee-hives  and 
other  fixin's,and  prints  a  circular  every 
year  to  coax  every  other  fellow  into 
the  business,  he'll  get  his  name  in  the 
paper  (aud  may  be  he  prints  one  him- 
self), and  most  always  gets  his  picture 
in,  too.  Of  course  that  don't  advertise 
his  business  any,  but  it  makes  him  feel 
awful  good  to  be  called  the  "King- 
bee."  Its  better  to  be  a  big  toad  in  a 
little  puddle,  than  to  be  a  tadpole  in  a 


mill-pond  ;  and  the  big  toads  are  the 
fellows  that  make  bee-keepin'  a  speci- 
alty, in  order  to  get  their  names  in 
print,  while  at  the  sametime  they  run 
a  carpenter  shop,  or  buy  and  sell  a 
hundred  things  a  bee-keeper  don't 
need,  only  to  be  in  fashion. 

"I  hain't  made  nothin'  keepin'  bees 
for  two  years,  and  if  I  could  make 
somethin'  sellin'  contraptions  to  my 
neighbors,  it  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  helpin'  the  clover  crop  out. 
These  newfangled  things  for  the  apiary 
take  first-rate  before  people  get  their 
eye-teeth  cut.  They  are  bound  to 
have  'em  you  know,  and  if  I  sell  'em 
to  'em,  I'll  be  a  specialist,  and  get  my 
name  in  the  papers  as  the  '  great  king- 
bee  of  Puckertown.' 

"It  would  tickle  Mirandy  awfully  to 
have  folks  writin'  to  me  askin'  me 
questions,  and  callin'  on  me  every  day 
but  Sundav,  to  cany  home  some  of 
them  beautiful  hives  and  fixin's,  that'll 
git  honey  whether  there's  any  in  the 
flowers  or  not. 

And  then  I'd  invent  some  great  bee- 
savin'  fodder  that  would  link  my  name 
to  posterity  as  the  only  original  Smith 
genius  the  world  ever  produced,  and 
all  the  tribes  of  Smith  will  rise  up  and 
call  me  blessed. 

"  You  may,  if  you  like,  follow  bee- 
keepin',  and  break  your  back  over  the 
strawberrj-  patch,  but  I'll  be  a  speci- 
alist and  sell  goods  to  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

Forest  City,  Iowa. 


APRII^  TEARS. 


Oh  !  April,  bonnv  April,  why  shed  such  show'rs  of 

tears 
When  the  Rreen,  green  grass  is  springing  over  all 

the  waking  earth. 
And  many  a  fraKranl  flower  the  wood  and  meadow 

cheers. 
And  many  a  bird  from  budding  trees  sings  songs 

ot  love  and  mirth. 
Oh  !  April,  bonny  April,  why  shed  such  show'ra  of 

tears? 

"My  tears  are  not  of  sorrow.     They   are    happv, 
happy  tears, 
The  golden  sunshine  makes  of  each  a  sparkling 
rainbowed  gem  ; 
I  am  so  glad  as  each  sweet  flower  and  joyous  bird 
appears, 
To  think  that  back  to  our  dear  land  my  voice  has 
suniniuned  tlu'iii. 
My  tears  are   not  ot  sorrow.     They   are   happy, 
happy  tears  !'* 

—Vick's  Magazine  for  April. 


LINDEN    HONEY. 


inovins  Bees  to  Seeure  Honey 
from  Basswood. 


Written  for  the  American  Rural  Home 

BY   G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


A  correspondent  wishes  me  to  answer 
the  following  questions  : 

"1.  I  am  thinking  of  moving  my 
bees,  the  coming  summer,  a  few  miles 
to  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  bass- 
wood,  hoping  to  seoure  a  greater  yield 
of  honey  than  I  at  present  receive,  as  I 


have  no  basswood  near  me.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  idea  ? 

"  2.  Are  not  the  blossom-buds  formed 
on  the  basswood-trees  a  few  weeks  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  their  opening,  so 
that  I  can  know  by  this  whether  there 
is  a  prospect  of  honey  from  that  source, 
in  time  to  make  preparations  for  mov- 
ing ? 

"3.  Are  there  any  seasons  when  bass- 
wood  blooms  in  profusion,  when  there 
is  no  honey-yield  from  it  ?" 

In  answering  the  first  question,  I 
would  say  that  the  plan  is  a  good  one, 
and  I  can  see  nothing  against  it,  ex- 
cept the  expense.  I  believe  basswood 
to  be  the  greatest  honey-producer  in 
the  world.  In  fact  no  report  has  ever 
been  given  (if  I  am  correct)  of  an  aver- 
age yield  of  20  pounds  per  day  from  a 
single  colony  for  30  days  in  succession, 
except  from  basswood.  Mr.  Gallup 
had  a  colony  do  this.  I  had  one  which 
stored  that  for  about  10  days,  the  best 
yield  being  6B  pounds  in  3  days. 

Now,  if  the  questioner  can  move  his 
bees  to  the  basswood,  and  return  them 
at  an  expense  of  $1  per  colony,  it  will 
be  seen  that  10  pounds  of  honey  from 
each  colony  will  pay  the  cost,  count- 
ing honey  at  a  very  low  figure,  if  he 
should  get  that  much  surplus  ;  and  if 
the  cost  should  oven  come  up  to  $2 
each,  20  pounds  would  make  it  good. 

By  going  back  over  my  account  with 
my  bees  for  the  past  Iti  years,  I  find 
that  from  basswood  alone,  my  yield  of 
honey  has  not  been  far  from  60  pounds, 
on  an  average,  from  each  colony,  each 
year  ;  the  lightest  jield  being  about  35 
pounds,  and  the  heaviest  120  pounds. 
This  is  the  average  yield  of  the  yard, 
not  the  yield  of  an  individual  colony. 

Now,  if  you  call  GO  pounds  what  we 
can  expect  one  year  with  another  from 
basswood,  and  that  it  will  cost  20 
pounds  of  that  honey  for  moving  the 
bees  to  the  basswood,  we  shall  have  40 
pounds  left  for  profit ;  or,  if  honey  sells 
at  15  cents  per  pound,  as  it  does  at 
present,  that  when  sold  will  give  us 
$(5  per  colony  as  clear  money  on  each 
colony,  over  what  we  sliould  have  had 
if  we  had  not  moved  them.  So  if  100 
colonies  are  moved,  we  have  ftiOO  over 
all  the  expense  for  onr  undertaking. 

In  answering  the  second  question,  I 
will  sa3'  that  the  fruit-buds  aud  leaflets 
of  all  trees  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
are  formed  in  June  and  July  of  the 
preceding  year,  so  that  the  results  of 
the  next  season's  honey-yield,  as  far  as 
buds  and  flowers  are  concerned,  are 
already  formed  in  embryo,  on  the  ap- 
parently bare  and  lifeless  branches  of 
the  basswood  trees.  Tliey  wait  only 
for  the  warmth  of  spring,  to  bring 
this  dormant  life  into  growtli. 

As  soon  as  these  buds  unfold  (the 
latter  part  of  May)  then  we  can  see 
and  know  whether  to   make  prepara- 
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tions  for  moving  the  bees  or  not.  By 
examining  closely  we  can  find  the 
bunch  of  buds  at  the  base  of  each  leaf, 
curled  up.  looking  like  the  half  of  a 
very  small  pea,  or  perhaps  a  little 
fuzzy  caterpillar  would  explain  it  bet- 
ter. With  each  week  this  bunch  of 
buds  grows  till  at  the  end  of  about 
seven  weeks  from  the  time  the  trees 
put  on  their  green  in  the  s))ring,  they 
open  their  flowers,  tilled  with  nectar 
to  invite  the  bees  to  a  sumptuous  feast. 

Of  course,  a  cool  season  will  retard 
the  time  of  their  blossoming  a  little, 
and  a  hot  season  advance  it ;  but  the 
above  is  the  rule.  Thus  the  practical 
eye  can  tell  nearly  two  mouths  in  ad- 
vance, as  to  the  promise  of  a  yield  of 
basswood  honej% 

In  replying  to  the  third  question,  I 
will  s.ay  that  I  never  knew  a  season 
when  the  basswoood  did  not  furnish 
some  honey.  The  shortest  jield  which 
I  ever  knew  gave  a  three  days'  yield, 
in  which  honey  was  so  plentiful  that 
the  bees  could  not  pre|)are  room  fast 
enough  to  store  it,  with  a  gradual 
tapering  off  of  two  days  more,  making 
five  days  in  all.  The  longest  gave  a 
yield  of  25  days,  with  three  of  them  so 
cold  that  the  bees  could  only  work  a 
little  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere  has 
much  to  do  with  the  secretion  of  honey 
in  the  basswood  flowers.  The  most 
unfavorable  weather  is  a  cold,  rainy, 
cloudy  spell,  witli  the  Avind  in  the 
northwest.  If  basswood  bli>omed  at  a 
time  of  year  when  we  were  liable  to 
have  much  of  such  weather,  there 
might  be  such  a  thing  as  an  entire 
failure  of  honey  fronr  it.  But  as  a  rule, 
we  have  very  little  such  weather  at 
this  time  of  year. 

The  condition  most  favorable  to  a 
large  yield  is,  when  the  weatlier  is 
very  warm,  and  the  air  filled  with 
electricity.  At  times  when  showers 
pass  all  around  with  sharp  liglitning 
and  heavy  thunder,  the  honey  will  al- 
most drop  from  the  blossoms,  provid- 
ing no  rain  chances  to  come  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  it.  At  such  times  as 
this,  I  have  seen  honey  in  the  blos- 
soms after  thej'  had  fallen  off  on  the 
ground,  so  that  it  sparkled  in  the 
morning  sunshine.  Then,  this  nectar 
is  honey  and  not  sweetened  water, 
which  makes  basswood  doubly  valua- 
ble over  most  of  the  other  honey- 
secreting  plants  and  trees. 

One  bee-load  of  nectar  from  the 
basswood,  in  a  dry,  warm  time,  is 
equal  to  three  from  the  white  clover,  or 
five  from  some  other  of  our  flowers. 
In  a  rainy  time  there  is  not  so  marked 
a  difference.  At  times  when  basswood 
was  yielding  its  best,  I  have  seen  more 
than  a  bee-load  of  honey  in  a  single 
flower.  I  have  taken  one  stem  of 
blossoms,  when  the  yield   was  great, 


and  jarred  it  over  my  hand,  when  I 
would  have  several  drops  of  nice  honey 
in  it.  At  such  times  as  this,  1,000 
colonies  of  bees  could  find  all  the 
hone3'  which  they  could  carry,  if  all 
were  left  in  one  place  ;  at  all  other 
times,  I  think  from  100  to  200  colonies 
would  be  ample  for  any  locality. 
Borodino,  N.  Y. 


FAIR  EXHIBITS. 


Separate  Buildings  for  Apiarian 
Di!ipiay§. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  DB.    A.    B.    MASON. 


On  page  132  I  am  asked,  among 
others,  to  tell  what  I  think  about  sep- 
arate buildings  for  bee  and  honey 
shows  at  fairs,  and  the  request  is  pre- 
faced by  these  words:  "  Much  may 
be  said  in  favor  of  a  separate  build- 
ing." 

Yes  "  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  " 
such  a  building,  but  I  think  that  much 
more  ma}'  be  said  in  favor  of  usually 
making  apiarian  exhibits  in  buildings 
in  which  other  exhibits  are  made. 

It  is  "just  splendid"  for  bee-keep- 
ers to  have  a  building  all  to  themselves. 
The  Michigan  bee-keepers  have  had 
snch  a  building  for  six  years  at  their 
State  fair,  and  it  is  nice  for  Oiem ;  I 
think  that  it  was  in  1883  that  they  had 
their  first  separate  building  at  Detroit, 
and  very  nice  displays  were  made  by 
M.  H.  Hunt,  W.  Z.  Hutchinson  and  H. 
D.  Cutting.  There  were  also  some 
smaller  exhibits,  but  the  building  being 
oft'  to  one  side,  it  was  not  visited  by 
the  crowd. 

The  next  two  years  the  fair  was  at 
Kalamazoo.  The  building  was  larger 
and  better  located,  and  was  visited  by 
all  who  desired  to  see  the  exhibit.  For 
the  last  three  years  the  fair  has  been 
held  at  Jackson.  It  is  not  well  located, 
visitors  having  to  go  at  least  60  feet,  I 
should  think,  away  from  the  regular 
thoroughfare,  to  see  the  exhibit ;  and 
when  the  ground  is  muddy,  as  fair- 
grounds generally  are  during  fair  time, 
people  are  not  going  far  out  of  their 
way  to  see  what  they  are  not  especially 
interested  in. 

At  the  Ohio  Centennial  last  fall,  our 
honey-building  was  located  fully  75 
feet  from  the  main  thoroughfare,  and 
there  were  many  days  when  mud  was 
supreme,  that  our  building  was  pretty 
well  neglected,  and  we  felt  "kinder 
lonesome." 

At  our  Tri-State  Fair,  here  at  To- 
ledo, the  managers  have  several  times 
offered  to  put  up  a  separate  building 
for  us,  but  I  have  so  far  preferred  our 
present  location,  which  is  in  one  end 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Main  Hall — 
the  largest  building  on   the  grounds — 


in  which  is  the  Art  Gallery,  dry  goods, 

notions,  clothing,  everything  made  by 
the  ladies,  sewing  machines,  musical 
instruments,  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables, 
grains,  seeds,  the  products  of  the 
kitchen  and  dairy,  etc.,  and  no  one 
can  see  these  without  seeing  the  bees 
and  honey. 

Exliibits  at  tlie  Xri-State  Fair. 

Our  lirst  exhibit  was  made  in  1882, 
and  "ye  editor"  being  present  as 
judge,  said  this  in  the  Ameijican  Bee. 
Journal  for  Sept.  20  of  that  year,  in 
regard  to  that  exhibit : 

"Bee  and  Honey  Show  at  Toledo,  O.— 
Such  a  grand  success  was  this  new  feature 
of  the  TriState  Fair,  that  the  managers 
have  already  promised  the  beekeepers  all 
the  space  they  may  desire  at  the  fair  for 
next  year. 

"  Tlie  small  comer  set  apart  for  the  bee 
and  honey  show  was  so  crowded  all  the- 
time,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
any  one  could  get  through  the  crowd,  and 
utterly  impossible  for  one-quarter  of  those 
who  desired  to  examine  the  exhibits,  to 
even  get  within  a  stone's  throw  of  them." 

Every  year  since,  the  honey  exhibit 
has  been  an  attractive  feature,  and  we 
much  prefer  to  remain  in  the  main 
building,  to  having  a  l)uilding  by  our- 
selves. Last  year  one  of  the  directors 
spoke  of  leaving  out  the  honey-de- 
partment, so  as  to  save  so  much  money 
(181),  but  he  was  "alone  in  his  glory." 
They  have  found  it  difficult  to  till  the 
space  we  occupy  with  anything  else. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  exhibiting 
honey,  and  display  it  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage.  The  number  of  ex- 
hiljitors  is  generally  so  small  in  most 
localities,  that  a  building  of  respectable 
proportions  could  not  be  so  tilled  as  to- 
do  credit  to  our  specialty. 

I  believe  that  the  premium  list  is  of 
vastly  more  importance  than  the  build- 
ing. No  one  is  going  to  make  an  ex- 
hibit in  any  department  unless  it  pays. 
That  is  what  we  are  all  after,  the  pay. 
Many  exhibits  are  made  without  any 
premiums  being  offered,  the  sales  and 
the  advertising  being  suflicient  re- 
muneration. 

In  this  locality  the  sales  and  adver- 
tising in  the  honey  department  are  not 
enough  to  pay.  although  the  sales  in- 
crease every  year.  Last  year  there 
was  an  unusual  demand  for  honey. 

If  a  separate  building  is  used,  it 
njust  be  tilled,  or  the  fair  managers 
will  be  disgusted,  and  wish  they  had 
saved  the  money  invested  in  the  build- 
ing for  some  other  purpose.  If  the 
exhibits  are  made  in  connection  with 
other  displays,  and  the  show  of  honey, 
for  any  reason,  is  small,  other  exhibits 
will  take  its  place. 

Last  season  being  such  a  poor  honey 
season,  there  was  but  one  entry  made 
here  besides  ours,  and  wo  had  to 
"spread  ourselves"  to  occupy  the 
alio  ted  sjiace  ;  and  living  only  about  a 
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mile  from  the  fair,  it  took  us  but  a  few 
hours  to  "get  there,"  and  the  space 
"was  occupied  so  that  visitors  said  it 
loolced  better  than  ever — and  it  paid 
■us  better  than  ever. 

I  believe  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  a  separate  building  is  not  needed, 
and  would  be  a  positive  damage.  Even 
where  there  is  a  large  displaj-,  it  is  by 
a  few  exhibitors,  and  "lots"  of  other 
bee-keepers  will  say,  "  I  could  beat 
that,"  but  they  never  try. 

The  premiums  should  be  so  arranged 
■as  to  bring  out  those  things  that  are 
most  attractive  to  the  general  piil)lic, 
and  give  to  each  exhibitor,  so  far  as 
possible,  enough  premiums  to  pay  all 
expenses ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
social  part,  and  the  pleasure  had  in 
the  endeavor  to  add  to  the  general  dis- 
play and  general  good,  will  pay  well 
for  the  time  spent.  But  whether  the 
•exhibit  is  made  in  a  separate  building 
■or  otherwise,  an  efi'ort  should  be  made 
to  aid  the  managers  in  making  the 
fair  a  success,  and  not  have  them  feel 
that  our  department  is  a  burden. 

At  the  Michigan  State  Fair,  the  bee- 
men  are  a  positive  help  to  the  mana- 
gers, and  cause  them  no  anxiety.  Here 
at  our  Tri-State  Fair,  they  pay  no  at- 
tention to  our  way  of  doing  things,  for 
as  they  saj',  "  Everything  will  be  all 
right  in  your  department,  anyhow  ;" 
and  at  the  Ohio  Centennial,  at  its  .close 
the  Society  told  me  that  our  depart- 
ment was  the  only  one  that  run 
smoothly,  and  from  which  no  com- 
plaints were  made  ;  and  when  any  of 
us  wanted  anything,  the  officers  were 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  do  us  a  favor. 

A  good  way  to  help  make  it  pay  is, 
to  take  a  goodly  supply  of  "  proven- 
der" in  the  lunch-box  ;  bedding  enough 
to  make  a  comfortable  bed  on  straw, 
and  live  on  the  grounds.  A  small  oil- 
stove,  that  can  be  had  for  a  dollar, 
will  readily  warm  up  cold  "vittles," 
and  make  the  tea  or  coffee  ;  and  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  there  is  plenty 
of  milk  to  be  had,  fresh  from  the 
fountain,  for  "little  or  nothing,"  or 
honey,  and  there  is  lots  of  comfort  in 
being  at  home. 

That  is  the  way  I  lived  at  the  Cen- 
tennial for  eight  weeks,  and  nearly  all 
the  time  I  had  from  one  to  three  be- 
:sides  myself  at  my  table,  and  others 
were  living  in  the  same  way  in  our 
l)uilding.  A  small  oil-stove,  as  above 
referred  to,  boiled  our  "  taters,"  and 
cooked  our  meat,  etc. 

Such  a  way  of  living  is  a  regular 
"  picnic,"  and  beats  a  hotel  or  board- 
ing house  "  all  to  jiieces."  No  cooks, 
or  waiters,  or  boarders  to  growl.  Good 
square  meals,  and  good  square  appe- 
tites ;  good  honey  always  on  the  table, 
good  company,  and  a  good  time 
generally. 

Auburndale,  O. 


BEGINNING-. 


An  Amateur's  Experience  in 
Keeping  Bees. 


WrttUn  tor  the  Amerir.nn  Bee  Journal 
BV    A    STUDENT. 


In  the  spring  of  1886  I  got  one  col- 
ony of  pure  Italian  bees,  in  an  8-frame 
Langstroth  hive,  for  which  I  paid  $8. 
I  moved  them  eight  miles  in  a  lumber- 
wagon,  and  put  them  in  the  shade  of 
a  large  crab-apple  tree.  Although  the 
frames  were  in  no  way  fastened,  there 
were  no  dead  bees  or  broken  combs. 

The  surplus  arrangements  for  comb 
honey  were  put  on  at  once,  and  the 
bees  went  to  work  in  them  imme- 
diatelj",  and  in  a  short  time  they  stored 
about  12  pounds  (which  was  all  the 
surplus  honey  I  got  that  year),  when 
they  swarmed.  As  the  queen's  wings 
were  clipped,  she  was  easily  caught 
upon  leaving  the  hive,  when  the  old 
hive  was  removed  to  a  new  location. 

The  bees  clustering  in  a  tree  as  soon 
as  they  missed  their  queen,  gave 
plenty  of  time  to  put  an  empty  hive  on 
the  old  stand,  and  the  bees  shortly 
after  returning  in  search  of  their  miss- 
ing mother,  entered  the  new  hive,  the 
old  queen  being  allowed  to  run  in  with 
them. 

They  immediately  went  to  work, 
and  when  I  looked  at  them  about  eight 
days  afterwards,  they  had  the  hive  full 
of  comb,  and  the  four  middle  combs 
were  full  of  worker  brood,  while  the 
other  four  were  nearly  all  drone-comb, 
and  had  some  eggs  and  larvje  in  them, 
and  some  honey.  Had  I  done  as  I 
should,  and  taken  the  surplus  arrange- 
ments from  the  parent  hive,  and 
placed  them  on  the  new  swarm  when 
the)'  were  first  hived,  eight  days  be- 
fore, I  have  found  from  later  experi- 
ence that  there  would  have  been  but 
very  little  drone-comb  built  b)'  the  new 
colony,  and  the  swarming  impulse 
would,  as  a  general  thing,  have  been 
done  away  with  for  the  season,  and 
the  new  colony  would  have  stored 
nearly  50  pounds  of  surplus  honey. 

But  ignorance  is  expensive,  as  I 
learned  to  my  sorrow  before  the  next 
spring.  The  old  colony  cast  4  after- 
swarms,  the  first  two  of  which  were  of 
good  size,  but  the  last  two  were  very 
small,  and  as  they  were  all  hived  on 
eight  empty  frames,  it  may  justly  be 
imagined  that  they  did  not  "  wax  rich 
in  stores  ;"  and  when  fall  came,  with 
the  frosty  nights,  the  busj'  little  work- 
ers were  obliged  to  suspend  work,  and 
the)'  were,  as  I  have  since  learned,  in 
a  poor  condition  to  withstand  the  long 
and  cold  winter. 

The  first  swarm  cast  by  the  old 
colony,  swarmed  about  the  middle  of 
July.      Both   of   these   swarms   were, 


however,  in  good  condition  for  winter, 
having  plenty  of  honey  ihid  bees. 

About  the  first  of  November  these  7 
colonies,  all  from  natural  swarming, 
were  placed  in  the  cellar  under  the 
house,  and  directly  under  the  living 
room,  the  noise  of  which  seemed  in  no 
way  to  disturb  them,  as  some  seem  to 
think.  I  did  not  examine  the  bees 
until  the  next  spring,  after  the)'  were 
placed  on  the  summer  stands  ;  then  I 
found  the  last  2  after-swarms  dead, 
and  the  2  others  were  so  very  weak 
that  I  united  them,  thus  leaving  me  4 
colonies  to  begin  the  season  of  1887 
with. 

The  cause  of  the  death  and  weak- 
ness of  the  3  colonies  was  starvation, 
caused  by  too  much  room, consequently 
scattered  stores.  Bees,  to  winter  well, 
should  have  just  the  amount  of  combs, 
well  filled  with  sealed  honey,  that  they 
can  compactly  cover,  and  these  frames 
of  comb,  if  less  than  a  hiveful,  should 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hive, 
with  a  dry  basswood  division-board  on 
each  side  (made  the  same  size  as  the 
brood-frames),  and  the  spaces  at  the 
sides  filled  in  with  dry  fall  leaves — soft 
maple  leaves  are  the  best. 

The  honey-board  inverted  with  a 
piece  of  gunny  cloth  tacked  on  the  top 
side  should  be  placed  over  the  frames, 
leaving  a  J-inch  space  between  the  top 
of  the  brood-frames  and  the  slats  of 
the  honey-board,  thereby  giving  the 
bees  plenty  of  room  to  pass  over  the 
tops  of  the  brood-frames,  from  one  to 
the  other,  which  is  essential  to  success- 
ful wintering. 

I  have  always,  since  the  first  winter, 
placed  an  empty  T-super  on  the  top  of 
the  honey-board  (arranged  as  just  de- 
scribed), and  filled  that  with  leaves, 
and  then  placed  the  cover  on  that, 
giving  the  hive  the  same  appearance  it 
has  in  the  honey  season  with  one  24- 
pound  super  of  sections  on ;  only  in 
this  case  the  honey-board  is  inverted, 
and  has  a  piece  of  gunny-doth  tacked 
on  the  upper  side  of  it,  to  prevent  the 
leaves  from  falling  through  on  the 
brood-frames,  and  the  super  is  filled 
with  leaves,  instead  of  one-pound  sec- 
tions. 

During  the  summer  of  1887  I  in- 
creased the  4  colonics  to  9,  and  took 
300  pounds  of  comb  honey  in  one- 
pound  sections.  I  use  sections  2  inches 
wide,  preferring  them  to  those  more 
narrow,  for  the  reas(m  that  they  always 
hold  one  pound,  and  for  that  reason 
they  can  be  much  more  readily  sold  by 
the  single  comb  than  the  others. 

In  the  fall,  liefore  putting  the  bees 
into  the  cellar,  1  united  so  that  I  had 
but  6  colonies,  and  one  of  these,  I  am 
now  satisfied,  was  queenless,  the  queen 
having  been  killed  while  transferring 
them  from  a  hollow  limb,  into  which 
they  knew  no  more  than  to  go  and 
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niakfi  lots  of  trouble  getting  them  clown 
and  into  a  respectable  hive. 

Ijettine  a  Swarm  trom  a  Tree. 

It  was  a  swarm  that  left  in  spite  of 
cow-bells,  tin-pans,  dust,  sand  and 
■water  ;  and  after  giving  me  a  chase  of 
nearly  three  miles,  in  the  middle  of  an 
August  day,  with  the  thermometer  at 
98^  in  the  shade,  it  finally  got  away  by 
crossing  a  small  lake  ;  however,  they 
were  seen  by  one  of  my  neighbor's  to 
enter  a  hollow  oak-limb,  about  60  feet 
from  the  ground. 

So  one  evening,  about  a  week  after- 
wards, father,  myself,  and  a  German 
by  the  name  of  Joe,  who  was  working 
for  us,  went  down  to  the  lake,  in  the 
woods  of  which  the  bees  had  made 
their  home.  Joe  enclosed  his  head  in 
a  bee-veil,  and  with  a  boe-smoker  well 
lighted,  and  a  saw  and  i-ope  fastened 
around  his  waist,  started  up  the  tree 
with  "  fire  "  in  his  eye.  He  had  "  fire  " 
in  both  eyes  when  he  came  down 
shortly  afterward.  He  also  had  a  piece 
of  wire  screen  to  fasten  over  the  hole 
in  the  limb. 

Joe  had,  of  his  own  free  will,  agreed 
to  lower  the  swarm  safely  to  the 
ground  for  $1.00,  saying,  "  Dat  vas 
nodings."  I  think,  however,  that  he 
changed  his  mind  before  he  got  down 
again  from  the  tree.  The  smoker  had 
worked  loose,  and  fallen  to  the  ground, 
and  when  he  got  to  the  bees,  contrarj' 
to  what  he  expected,  the  bees  were 
crawling  all  around  the  entrance  on 
the  outside.  However,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  the  screen  over  the  entrance, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  a  few  dozen 
of  the  guards  outside,  and  they,  true 
to  their  reput^xtion,  kept  Joe  busy. 

He  succeeded  in  tying  one  end  of 
the  rope  around  the  limb,  preparatory 
to  lowei'ing  it  when  he  had  it  sawed 
oflf.  Everything  would  have  been 
lovely,  had  it  not  been  that  in  sawing 
off  the  limb,  he  sawed  into  the  hollow, 
and  wlien  the  limb  fell,  it  seemed  to 
wake  up  an  immense  lot  of  bees, which 
came  out  of  the  end  of  that  hollow  log 
with  bayonets  fixed,  and  intent  to  kill. 
Joe  had  neglected  to  unwind  the 
rope  from  around  his  waist,  and  with 
the  bees  swinging  just  under  his  feet, 
he  slid  for  nearly  20  feet  down  the 
tree,  without  once  stopping.  When 
he  first  started  down  the  tree,  his  veil 
loosened,  and  the  bees  struck  for  un- 
explored regions,  which  seemed  to  in- 
crease the  speed  with  which  Joe  de- 
scended the  tree.  He,  however,  got 
to  the  bottom  in  a  very  short  time  after 
starting,  and  so  did  the  bees — the  one 
exceedingly  hot  and  inci-easing  in  size, 
the  other  mad  and  vicious. 

But  by  the  use  of  the  smoker,  which 
was  relighted,  we  succeeded  in  tying  a 
coat  over  the  end  of  the  log,  and  in 
that  way  carried  it  home,  and  there  it 


was  left  in  the  wagon  until  morning, 
when  we  split  the  log  open,  and  drove 
the  bees  into  a  liive.  We  got  nearly 
two  panfuls  of  nice  clover  honey  from 
the  log. 

The  bees,  however,  were  not  satis- 
fied, and  came  out  .several  times  that 
day,  and  clustered  every  time  on  the 
same  rose  bush.  Finally,  to  make 
them  behave,  I  had  to  give  them  a 
frame  of  eggs  and  brood  from  another 
colony.  From  these  I  thought  that 
they  would  rear  a  queen,  if  theirs  was 
lost,  but  this  they  did  not  do,  and  I 
know  not  why. 

Joe  grew  fat  over  his  experience, 
but  seemed  to  have  enough,  judging 
from  the  way  he  spoke  about  "those 
confounded  little  bugs." 

Last  spring,  when  I  examined  the 
bees  after  putting  them  on  the  summer 
stands,  I  found  5  of  the  colonies  with 
bright  combs,  nearly  full  of  brood  and 
eggs,  and  a  good  lot  of  bees  in  each. 
The  sixth  colony  had  moldy  combs 
full  of  dead  bees,  and  the  hive  was 
badly  spotted.  They  evidently  died 
of  diarrhea,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  hav- 
ing late  and  thin   honey  to  winter  on. 

The  5  colonies  increased,  by  natural 
swarming,  to  12,  and  gave  500  pounds 
of  surplus  honey,iu  one-pound  sections. 

I  use  the  tiering-up  system,  and  so 
far  it  has  been  satisfactory,  especially 
when  honey  is  coming  in  very  rapidly; 
but  where  honey  is  coming  in  very 
slowly,  I  think  tlial  I  should  pi-efer  to 
take  the  sections  out  as  fast  as  filled 
and  capped,  and  after  removing  the 
unfinished  ones  to  the  sides,  place  the 
empty  ones  in  the  middle.  I  say 
empty,  but  they  are  not,  for  I  use  full 
sheets  of  foundation  in  them.  By  plac- 
ing the  new  sections  in  the  middle  of 
the  super,  it  stimulates  the  bees  to 
commence  woi"k  in  them  at  once. 

Fastening;  Foundation  in  the 
Sections. 

I  hiive  read  considerable  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  lately,  and  in 
the  pa.st  few  months,  about  fastening 
foundation  in  sections.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the  bees  draw 
out  much  faster  the  side  of  the  section 
that  the  wax  is  spread  out  on,  in  fast- 
ening in  the  foundation,  thereby  bulg- 
ing one  comb  into  another.  As  yet  I 
have  had  no  trouljle  of  that  kind,  and 
I  think  that  none  will,  if  they  place 
the  sections  in  the  supers  as  I  have 
done. 

I  use  a  "Parker  foundation-fastener." 
My  supers  hold  24  one-pound  sections, 
4}x4J  inches,  six  in  each  row  across 
the  hive.  Now  the  first  section  that  is 
put  in  each  of  the  four  rows,  is  turned 
so  that  the  side  that  has  the  wax  drawn 
out  on  the  top  of  it  from  the  founda- 
tion, is  next  to  the  side-board  of  the 
super  ;  tlie  next  one  to  it  is  turned  the 


opposite  way  from  the  first,  and  the 
third  the  opposite  from  the  second, 
and  so  on,  until  the  super  is  full.  In 
tliat  way  the  side  of  each  section  that  is 
liable  to  be  bulged,  is  brought  opposite 
to  the  corresponding  side  of  the  other, 
and  the  sides  that  the  wax  is  not 
drawn  out  oti,  are  also  brought  to- 
gether, therebj'  causing  the  foundation 
of  each  section  opposite,  to  be  drawn 
out  with  equal  rapidity,  and  prevent- 
ing one  comb  from  bulging  into  the 
other. 

Hutchinson,  Minn. 


COISVEIVTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Apr.  23.— DesMoines  County  ,  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 
John  Nau.  Sec,  Middletown,  Iowa. 

May  1,  2.— Texas  State,  at  Greenville,  Tex. 

G.  A.  Wilson,  Sec.  McKinney,  Tex. 

May  4.— Susquehanna  County,  at  Montrose,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

May  21.— Northern  Ulinois.  at  Pecatonica,  III. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 

tW  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
carles  are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinKs.— Bd. 


Jiot  a  Colony  Lost. — O.M.Morris, 
Hebron,  Ind.,  on  March  26, 1889,  says: 

I  have  been  in  the  bee-keeping  busi- 
ness for  several  years,  and  I  always 
wintered  them  on  the  summer  stands. 
Some  winters  I  have  lost  quite  a  num- 
ber of  colonies,  but  this  winter  beats 
tlicm  all,  for  I  had  167  colonies  last 
fall,  and  all  have  wintered  nicely, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  colony. 


Sub-Earth  Ventilation,    etc.  — 

P.  H.   Elwood,    Starkville,    N.    Y.,    on 
March  15,  1889,  writes  : 

I  notice  what  Mr.  Betsinger  says  on 
page  156.  He  prefaces  his  remarks  by 
the  words,  "  If  I  am  not  mistaken" — 
but  as  is  often  the  case,  he  is  mistaken. 
1  said  at  the  New  York  State  Conven- 
tion that,  the  exit  ventilators  of  mj' 
cellars  (thf>se  canying  out  warm  air) 
were  closed  in  the  coldest  weather.  I 
saiil  further,  in  explanation,  that  this 
did  not  cut  oft'  all  ventilation,  as  the 
sub-earth  ventilator  was  always  open, 
and  bringing  in  a  large  volume  of 
fresh  air.  This  could  not  happen  if 
the  natural  ventilation  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  this  large  amount 
together  with  that  coming  in  through 
crevices  and  porous  material.  I  stated 
in  convention  that  from  100  to  200 
colonies  (the  number  varying  in- 
versely in  proportion  to  their  activity) 
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in  winter  f[uarters  require  as  much  air 
as  one  person. 

In  proof  that  I  liavc  not  changed 
my  views  on  ventilation  for  several 
years,  I  will  refer  Mr.  Betsinger  to  an 
article  on  page  233  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  1878,  and  to  one  in 
the  Bee-Kec2)ers'  Magazine  for  1888, 
page  114.  I  have  not  headed  any  of 
my  articles  "Scientific  Vjentilation." 
There  is  a  great  amount  of  nonsense 
palmed  off  as  science,  and  I  have  had 
no  desire  to  add  to  the  quantity.  So 
long  as  I  am  in  accord  with  such  au- 
thorities as  Cheshire  and  Cornell,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  bolstering  up  any 
of  my  articles  with  a  scientific  title. 


Lost  One-Third   in  Wintering;. 

— Wm.  Robson,   Rolla,  Mo.,   on  March 
28,  1889,  writes : 

For  the  past  two  seasons  the  busy 
little  honey-bees  have  not  paid  ;  indeed 
they  have  not  stored  honey  enough  to 
winter  upon.  I  have  lost  one-third, 
fall  count,  and  several  have  lost  all 
they  had.  The  first  pollen  gathered 
was  on  March  13  ;  since  that  time  there 
has  been  considerable  activity  among 
the  bees,  but,  for  a  change,  we  are  this 
morning  treated  to  a  blanket  of  snow, 
about  2  inches  deep.  From  present 
appearances,  we  will  have  considerable 
white  clover  for  the  bees  to  revel  in, 
the  coming  summer. 


Bees     Wintered     Perfectly. — 

Frank   Waring,    Philipsburg,  Pa.,    on 
March  28,  1889,  says  : 

The  winter  being  very  mild,  the 
bees  wintered  perfectlj'  on  the  summer 
stands.  On  March  23  I  saw  them  carry 
in  natural  pollen  (they  had  been  carry- 
ing rye  flour  for  some  days  previous  to 
this),  and  they  have  been  at  it  ever}- 
day  since.  That  is  not  bad  for  the 
Alleghany  Mountains — over  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  The  weather 
seems  about  a  month  ahead  of  the 
Almanac. 


Oood  Prospects  for  the  White 
Clover — R.  P.  Blades,  Carmi,  Ills., 
on  March  30,  1889,  writes  : 

The  prospect  for  white  clover  is  bet- 
ter this  year  than  it  has  been  for  three 
or  four  years.  It  seems  that  every 
vacant  spot  is  covered  with  white 
clover ;  but  as  for  the  honey  that  it 
produces,  I  cannot  say,  as  it  has  been 
nearly  a  failure  since  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  bees.  The  honey  that  is 
gathered  here  is  from  black-gum  and 
poplar.  Maple  is  our  spring  honey 
source,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  gives 


much  nectar,  but  it  is  good  for  pollen, 
and  is  very  welcome,  as  it  is  the  first 
to  bloom.  The  flow  of  fall  honey  is 
from  smart-weed  and  Spanish-needle  ; 
also  other  little  blooms  that  have  no 
names,  or  at  least  I  have  never  heard 
any  names  for  them.  I  have  sown  4 
acres  of  Alsike  clover  this  spring  ;  if 
the  Italian  bees  like  that,  I  will  sow 
more  next  year.  I  have  11  colonies  of 
bees  in  Simplicity  hives,  some  of  which 
I  transferred  three  years  ago.  The 
combs  in  the  brood-frames  are  rough 
and  getting  old,  and  have  too  much 
drone-comb  also.  Would  it  do  to  take 
out  the  side  frames,  remove  the  old 
comb,  and  refill  the  frames  with  comb 
foundation  ? 

[Yes  ;  that  will  not  only  get  rid  of 
the  excess  of  drone-comb,  but  give  the 
bees  something  to  do,  and  incite  them 
to  labor. — Ed.] 


My  Experience    with    Bees 

Robert  Schultz,   Alma,  Wis.,  on  March 
30,  1889,  says  : 

I  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1888 
with  one  colony  of  Italian  bees,  for 
which  I  paid  ItJ.OO.  I  had  one  swarm 
from  them.  I  then  bought  3  colonies 
of  black  bees,  and  put  2  of  them  into 
box-hives,  and  the  other  in  a  Lang- 
stroth  hive ;  the  2  in  box-hives  are 
dead.  I  put  my  bees  into  the  cellar, 
and  put  them  out  on  March  12.  They 
are  strong  yet.  I  found  4  clonics  last 
fall  in  hollow  trees,  2  being  Italians, 
and  2  blacks.  I  took  the  honey  from 
the  blacks,  and  the  Italians  I  put  into 
the  cellar,  but  they  have  all  died. 


Favorable  Winter  for   Bees 

S.  B.   Brillhart,    Kendallville,  Ind.,  on 
April  2,  1889,  writes  : 

I  have  kept  from  25  to  50  colonies 
of  bees  for  the  past  18  years,  but  the 
past  season  was  the  poorest  of  all,  to 
get  surplus  comb  honey  in  the  sections; 
yet  my  bees  seemed  to  do  well,  and 
gathered  enough  to  go  into  winter 
quarters  in  good  condition,  but  noth- 
ing to  spare  for  their  keeping.  I  com- 
menced the  season  with  38  colonies  ; 
in  the  fall  I  packed  42  colonies  in 
leaves  on  the  summer  stands,  40  of 
which  are  now  in  good  condition.  I 
also  have  23  colonies  ti  miles  in  the 
country,  which  were  left  standing  out 
without  any  protection,  18  of  which 
are  reported  in  good  condition.  The 
past  winter  was  very  favorable  for  win- 
tering bees,  so  all  that  was  necessary 
here  was,  plenty  of  good  stores  ;  but 
unfortunately,  many  bees  that  had  no 
care  will  lack  this  essential,  and  will 
have  to  be  mentioned  with  the  dead 
before  May  1,  1889. 


Bees    Flying    Every  Day. — Mr. 

Nathan  Mercer,  Neosho,  Wis.,  on  Mar. 
25,  1889,  writes  : 

Last  year  my  bees  dwindled  down 
to  30  colonies  from  100  in  the  fall  of 
1887,  so  I  worked  for  increase  instead 
of  honey  last  year,  and  had  48  colonies 
last  fall,  all  in  chaif  hives.  They 
stored  hardly  enough  for  winter,  so  I 
fed  them  in  the  fall  about  300  pounds 
of  sugar  and  honey  mixed  together  ; 
to-day  they  are  all  alive  and  in  splen- 
did condition,  whith  plenty  of  honey, 
lots  of  brood  hatched  in  every  hive 
(excepts  queenless  ones),  and  with 
bees  enough  to  cover  from  7  to  10 
combs  in  each  hive.  They  have  flowa 
out  every  day  for  the  last  two  weeks, 
and  yesterdaj'  they  gathered  pollen. 
They  are  the  strongest  colonies  that  I 
ever  saw  fov  tliis  time  of  the  year. 


Bees  are  Booming. — Arthur  H. 
Weston,  Gallatin,  Mo.,  on  March  3, 
1889,  writes : 

My  bees  are  booming.  All  the  29 
colonies  on  the  summer  stands,  have 
wintered  well.  I  have  finall)'  adopted 
the  standard  Langstroth  hive.  I  have 
taken  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
several  years,  and  I  find  it  worth  a 
wagon-load  of  the  common  kind. 


Cellar-Wintered  Bees.  — S.  J. 
Youngman,  Lakeview,  Mich.,  on  April 
1,  1889,  writes  : 

Bees  have  wintered  well  in  this  part 
of  Michigan,  both  in  cellars  and  in 
chafl"  packing  ;  but  cellar-wintered  bees 
will  undoubtedly  suffer  now,  as  at  this 
date  there  is  4  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  bees  have  been  out  at 
least  ten  days,  as  the  weather  when 
they  were  put  out,  was  unusually  fine. 
My  bees  gathered  pollen  at  that  date. 
I  fear  great  mortality  in  bees  under 
such  adverse  conditions  in  thin,  shal- 
low hives,  without  even  wind-breaks. 
I  prefer  my  bees  snugly  packed  in 
clover  chaff  until  at  least  the  middle  of 
May. 


None  Liost   in   W^intering. — Mr. 

Lionel  Brokaw,   Summer  Hill,  Ills.,  on 
April  1,  1889,  writes  : 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  can 
report  my  bees  this  spring  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  colony,  and  it  is  the 
first  winter  that  I  ever  wintered  all  of 
them.  They  are  on  the  smnmer  stands, 
in  single-walled  Simplicity  hives,  as 
described  on  page  27.  I  kept  them 
covered  with  snow  during  the  winter, 
when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground, 
but  this  being  the  warmest  winter  that 
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I  ever  saw,  I  do  not  care  to  risk  them 
out  another  winter.  I  now  think  that 
I  will  try  the  cellar  next  winter.  I  also 
purchased,  at  neighboring  sales,  5 
more  colonies,  mostly  Italians  ;  thus 
with  my  former  20,  it  makes  me  a  neat 
little  apiary  of  25  colonies  this  spring, 
ami  they  have  an  abundance  of  honej' 
for  breeding  purposes,  too.  The  bees 
carried  in  pollen  during  the  whole 
month  of  March,  when  it  was  fair, 
from  the  apple  and  elms.  I  am  selling 
comb  honey  for  12J  cents  this  spring. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  broken  and 
soiled  comli  honey  in  the  market  here, 
which  makes  it  drag.  I  like  the 
American  Bee  Jocknal  very  much. 


Wlnlcred    on   Sugar   Stores 

Lemuel   Stout,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    on 
March  31,  1889,  says  : 

All  of  my  bees  (4  colonies)  came 
through  the  winter  nicely  on  60  pounds 
of  sugar  and  30  pints  of  water,  fed  in 
November,  1888,  without  any  tartaric- 
acid  nonsense.  I  started  with  Hill's 
device,  with  cotton  over  it,  six  years 
ago,  and  with  that  kind  of  feed,  and 
have  never  lost  a  colony.  I  opened 
the  hives  on  March  24,  and  they  were 
carrying  in  pollen.  When  I  put  them 
away  I  do  not  believe  that  the  colonies 
had  4  pounds  of  honey  iu  all. 


SborU^Vingcd  Bees,  etc.— E.  B. 

Cohoon,  Lake  view,    Ont.,    on   April  1, 
1889,  writes  : 

I  imported  an  Italian  queen  from 
the  United  States  last  fall,  and  on  ex- 
amining her  progeny  this  spring,  I  find 
fine,  full-developed  bees,  well  bred, 
but  with  wings  only  half  the  proper 
length.  Can  any  one  explain  the 
cause  of  this  ?  The  bees  are  in  fine 
condition. 

I  have  10  colonies  of  bees  wintering 
in  the  cellar  under  the  house,  and  they 
are  coming  out  finely  so  far.  The 
weather  was  fine  here  for  sometime, 
but  has  changed  for  cold  now.  Yester- 
day it  snowed  nearly  all  day.  I  think 
very  much  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, which  visits  me  regularlj-  every 
week,  and  I  could  not  do  without  it 
while  I  am  inclined  to  work  with  bees. 


International   Bee-Convention. 

—The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Convention  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  35  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  ol 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conTentioDS,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


iitstwcss  Notices, 


Your  Full  Adaress,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  ITou  Live  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Qive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

l)r.  Itliller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  JotJB- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

li'you  L,ose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

I^ew  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  for  S1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4>f x4)^  and  5J^x5J^. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

Preserre  Voiir  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BINBER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  it  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journai.. 

Please  -wTite  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writuig  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  coniiuission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  320 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  S  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  9  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  preniimn. 

A  Home  WarUet  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


BOItl':    AKT    POiCXFOI.10, 

FBICE,  50  CENTS, 

Will  l)c  CLUnHEl)  with  the  Amebicax   Bee 
J(JUHNAL,  at  the  low  price  of  $1.25,  postpaid. 

This  nuiffniflcont  Art  Portfolio  is  in  size  just 
11x14  inches,  ami  besides  11  picture  of  Gustav 
Doi-e,  tlic  jfi-eal  Ficnch  Artist,  It,  contains  the 
followinj,'  boiiutiful  enKravinga  :  Expulsion 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden— Entering  the  Ark- 
Noah  Cursing!-  Ham— Samson  and  Delilah— Huth 
and  Doaz— Dcatli  of  Saul— The  Judgment,  of 
Solomon— Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den— Daniel 
Confounainjc  the  Priests  of  Baal— The  Nativity 
—Christ  Healinp  the  Sick— Sermon  on  the 
Mount— The  Disciples  Plucking-  Corn  ou  the 
Sabbath— Jesus  Walking  on  the  Water- Tho 
Agony  iu  the  Garden— Death  of  the  Pale 
Horse.  Seventeen  handsome  full  page  plates 
under  one  cover. 


Standard  Atlas  of  the  M'orld. 


To  any  one  sending  us,  direct  to  this 
office.  Five   NEW  Subscribers  for 

one  year,  with  $5.00  (renewals  not  to 
count),  we  will  jjreseni  this  beautiful 
Atlas,  by  mail,  postpaid  : 

This  ATLAS 

contains  large  scale 
Maps  of  every  coun- 
try and  civil  division 
upon  the  face  of  the 
Globe. 

It  Is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  color- 
ed diagrams,  showing 
the  wealth,  the  debt, 
the  civil  condition  of 
the  people,  chief  pro- 
ductions, the  manu- 
factures and  the  com- 
merce,religious  sects, 
etc..  and  a  superb  line 
of  engravings  of  his- 
torical interest  and 
value,  together  with 
many  new  and  desir- 
able features  which 
are  expressly  gotten 
up  tor  this  work— 
among  which  will  be 
Inund  a  ct)ncise  his- 
tory of  each  State. 

Price,  in  best  English  cloth  binding  (size,  closed. 
11x14  inches  ;  opened,  22x14  inches),  $4.50. 


Hastings'  Perlection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  2  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart- and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  83.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

We  m-ill  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  82.00.  It  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  liand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  their  meanmg. 

Clover  Seeds.— We  are  sellmg  AUlke 
Clmer  Seed  at  the  following  prices :  88.00 
per  bushel;  82.35  per  peck ;  25  cents  per  lb. 
White  Clmer  Seed  :  810.00  per  bushel;  82.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  Melilot  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  86.00  per  bushel  ;  81  ."5  per 
peck:  20  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight. 
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Published  Montlily  at  $1.50  a  Year, 

will  be  clubbed  with  the  American  Bee  Journal 
and  both  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  one  year,  for  $2.00.  This 
low  rate  will  be  extended  to  all  those  who  have 
already  paid  for  the  Bee  Journal  for  1889.  To 
such  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $1.00  e.vtra.    See  page  221. 


Honey  and  BeesTrax  JMarket. 


HONEY.-Whlte  I-lbs.,  16c.;  fall.  14c.;  2-pound8, 
white.  14c.    E-xtracted,  scarce  at  8@8^c. 

BEBSWAX.-ai®22c. 
Mar.  2S.  CIjBMONS,  C1.00N  &  CO.,  cor  4th  iWalnnt. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Our  trade  is  light;  no  large  lots  on  hand 
and  what  there  is  consists  chiefly  of  dark  comb,  and 
not  saUlble  in  quantities.  Choice  white  comb.  Mb. 
sections,  16@l7c.;  dark  grades  from  10@12c.  Very 
little  demand  for  extracted,  but  prices  remain  at  7@ 
9c.,  accordiuE  to  quality  and  package. 

BBBaWAX,— 220.  K.  A.  flURNBTT, 

Mar.  25.  161  South  Water  Bt. 

DENVER. 

HONEY.— White,  in  1-lb.  sections,  I6®18c.  Ex- 
tracted, 7@10c. 

BBB8WAX.-18O20C. 
Mar.  26.        J.  M.  CLARK  &  CO..  1408  Fifteenth  8t. 

MILWAUKKB. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Fancy  white  l-lbs.,  17®I8c.; 
2-lb«..  16®I7c.  Good  dark  l-lbs.,  15®16c.:  2-lbs.,  14® 
15c.  If  damaged  and  leaky,  10@12^c.  B.vtracted, 
white,  in  barrels,  8(98!^c.;  ^-barrels, '8J.^@yc.:  am- 
ber in  same,  7@7*^c.;  in  pails  and  tin,  white,  9® 
9Mc. :  in  barrels  and  >^-barrels,  dark,  6@6}^c.  The 
demand  is  fair. 

BBB8WAX.— 20®22c. 
Mar.  27.  A.  V.  BI8H0P,  142  W.  Water  Bt. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— Market  is  bare  of  comb,  except  some 
small  lots  of  buckwheat  which  is  selling  at  from  Kl 
@l2c.    No  buckwheat  extracted.    Cuba  and  San  Do- 
mingo extracted.  07®7OC.  per  gallon. 
BEBSWAX.-24C. 

HLLDKBTH  BR08.  4  8BGBLKBN, 
Mar.  25.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

BT.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— Demand  limited  to  local  wants,  which 
are  small.  We  could  sell  some  to  country  points  in 
barrels  and  J^-barrels  at  6^@7c.  for  extracted;  in 
cans,  7V^c. 

BEESWAX.- 2IC.  for  nrime. 
Mar.  25.  D.  Q.  TOTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONE  Y.- We  quote  :  Extracted,  white,  6i.i@7  ct«. ; 

amber,  5^®fic.    Comb,  white  l-lbs.,  I3@i4c.;  2-lb9., 

10@12c.    Demand  tor  extracted  is  good  ;  for  comb, 

limited.    Prospects  are  not  as  good  for  honey  as  in 

18KH. 

BEESWAX.- Scarce,  at  18®22c. 

8CHACHT,  LEMCKK  &  STEINBB, 
Mar.  15.  16  &  18  Drumm  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Best  white  clover  l.pounds. 
18®2(ic.;  best  2.1bB.,  17®lSc.    Extracted,  8®9c. 

Sales  are  good,  but  market  is  short  of  fancy  white 
comb  honey. 

1JBKSWA.V.-24C. 
Mar.  22.    BLAKE  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.- Bestwhite  l-lbs.,  1.5®16c.  Sales  slow. 
Extracted,  8@9c.    Demand  small,  prices  lower. 

BBE8WAX.-22®23C. 
Mar.  22.  M.  U.  HDNT,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— We  quote  :  White  clover  l-lbs.,  isaiec; 
2-lba.,  12®31c.    Good  dark  l-lbs.,  I2@13c.;  2-lbs.,  10® 
lie. 
Mar.  21.  8.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  189  B.  Water  St, 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.- We  quote  extracted  at  saec.  per  !b. 
Best  white  comb  honey,  12®i5c.  Demand  is  slow, 
and  prices  low. 

BEESWAX.-Demand  Is  koo(1-20®22c.  per  lb.  for 
Bood  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Mar.  21.  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  At. 


Red  l.,al)els  ibr  Pails.— We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  $1  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels tl.oO     $2.00     $2.25 

SOOLabels 2  00       3.00       3.50 

l.OOOLabels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

tS"  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


giduertisjemjetxts. 


SECTIONS  by  tlie  Bushel.  — T  am  now 
packing  my  Sections  in  bushel  boxes— a 
box  worth  15  cts.  with  every  500  Sections.  $3 
per  M.  Other  Goods  cheap.  Send  for  Pricc- 
Llet,  free.  W.  D.  Soptn,  Jackson,  Mich. 

loC.3t 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


SAMPLE 


HOME  EIUPIiOYMENT 
and  GOOD  PAY.    We  want 

^B  ^^   ^H  ^H     AliENTS  everywhere  to  get  up 
IP  Q  p  p     CLUBS  lor  the 

■i  if  ^  ^     lUnstrated  Home  Journal, 

I      llkb     which  will    be  AVELCOMED    in 
________   EVERY  FAMILY.     SB.N'Dfora 

FREE  SAMPLE  COPY,  containing  our  SPECIAL 
CASH  PKEMIUM  OFFERS.    Address 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  Sc  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  -   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Please  mention  this  paper  when  answering. 


Send  for  Early  Queens 

TO  J.  SI.  COLM^ICK  : 

1  Tested  Italian,  before  May  15,  $2.25:  after,  11.75. 
3  •'  "  6.0(1;      "         4.50. 

1  Untested   "  "  I.OO;    "  .90. 

3         "  "  "  2  75 ;      "         2.50. 

1-Frame  Nucleus,  with  Two  Pounds  of  Bees,  2.35. 
j:^"  I  give  a  dicount  of  lO  per  cent,  on  Orders 
booked  for  the  next  20  days.    Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.    Send  for  Price-List. 
9D8t  NORSE,  Bosque  Co.,  TEXAS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Electrotypes  of  Engravings. 

TXTE  can  furnish  Electrotypes  of   all   the 
'  '     Enp:raving8  used  in  this  Journal  or  in 

our  Catalogue,  at  25  cents  per  square  inch. 

If  to  be  sent  by  mail,  add  10  cts.  for  postage. 

No  single  Electrotype  sold  for  less  than  25 cts. 
Measure  from  outside  points  shown,  on  both 

length  and  width  of  the  printed  impression. 
THOS.  G.  KEW^MAN  ,fc  S09f, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


CONTRACTION. 

CONTRACTION  of  the  BROOD-NEST 
is  the  special  topic  of  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Review  for  April.  It  you  wish  to  know  the 
views  of  such  men  as  James  Heddon,  R.  L. 
Taylor,  Dr.  Miller,  J.  A.  Green,  P.  H.  Elwood, 
G.  M.  Doolittle,  and  others,  send  for  this  Num- 
ber. It  will  bo  sent  free,  and  with  it  will  be 
sent  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  1889. 
^~  Price  of  the  REVIEW,  50  cts.  a  year. 

"  The  Production  of  Comb  Honey  " 

Is  a  neat  little  book  of  45  pages;  price,  25  cts. 
This  book,  and  the  REVIEW  for  one  year,  for 
65  cents.  The  book,  and  the  REVIEW  for  two 
years,  for  f  1.00.  Stamps  taken,  either  U.  S. 
or  Canadian. 

Address,       W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 
15AIt       613  Wood  St.,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


HURRAH  FOR  1899  ! 

A  New  Style  of  Clamp. 

BEST    THING    OUT. 


Can  be  used  on  any  hive. 

EVERY  bee-keeper  should  try  them.    Sections 
most  easily  placed  in,  and  removed  from,  and 
best  protected  from  bee-glue. 

Descriptive  Frice-Iilst  Free. 

A  3n-pase  Catalogue.    Full  line  of  BBB-KEEPERS* 
HOPPLIES  ;  also   FOLL  COLONIES.  NDCLBl  and 
QDBBNS.    8»- Oldest  House  in  New  England. 
Established  1860. 
Address,       "WM.  W.  CAKX  dk  CO., 
6A3t-9Dtf  COLERAINE,  MASS., 

Successors  to  Wm.  W.  Cary  &  Son, 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal 
when  answering  this  Adv't. 


THE    AMERlr.iN     APICll-TURIST, 
Wenhani,  Mass.    Sample  Copy  Free. 


1889.  Italian  (jueens.  1880. 

HAVIXO  moved  8  miles  from  Nicholasville,  to 
a  better  location  for  BEES.  I  will  engaee  in 
Queen-Iiearing  more  extensively  than  formerly.  1 
have  the  very  best  IXA.LlA.NfA  only.    Prices  : 

Select  Tested  Queens,  in  April.  $3  ;  in  May.  $2.50  ; 
in  .lune.  Jii.t.Mi :  July  to  November,  |i.f>o.  Queens 
warranted  purely  mated,  f  i.(X) ;  6  for  $5.00. 

^W~  Make  Money  Orders  payable  at  Nicholasville. 
Send  for  Circular.    Address, 

J".  T.  "wiXiSoisr, 

7Dtf  LITTLE  HICKMAN.  Jessamine  Co.,  KY. 

Mention  the  American  Dee  Journal, 


Eaton's  Improved 

Bees  and  Queexs.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Address 
FRANK  A.  EATON, 
3Dl7t      BLUFFTON.OHIO. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


EOKEOFATHIC  f%  f% 

SPECIFIC  muQ 

In  use  30  years.    The  only  succeeaful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  from   over-work  or  other  causes. 
$1  per  vial,  or  5  vials  and  large  vial  powder,  tor  f  5. 
Sold  by  Drugoists,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.~UumphrejB*iaudiclDeCo.,  1U9  Fulton  SU^fi.  X. 

4Al3t 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal, 


British.  Bee  Journal 

AND  BEE-KEEFEBS'  ADVISES, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  10s.  lOd.  per 
aaaum.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.Q.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Buckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England 

Mention  tlie  American  Bee  Journal. 


f  Dice  of  Masonryi  Family  Magazine. 


H    Three  years- a  Paper  and  twenty-five  i  Mag;a- 
■    zine.  Now  unexcelled.  OontaiDB  fine  Portraits 
and  Illastratioiis,  and  a  great  variety  of  ariicles, 
Btories  and  poems  for  Preemasone  and  their  fam- 
ilies; also  Kastern  Star,,   masonic  Gleaninf^s  and 
Editorial  Departments.    Price  per  year,  $-3.00. 
JOHN  W.  IJROVVN,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
183  &  184  S.  Ctark  Street,  Chicago,  IllinoiB. 

Mention  the  Americaji  Bee  Journal. 


TH^    HEMERICaiH    BE®    JQURlHai,. 
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EDITOR. 


Vol,  in.  April  20, 1889,   No.  16. 


Sweet  April !  iiKiiiy  a  thoiinlit 
Is  wcd.l.-il  unto  111.'.',  a.s  lirarts  an-  w/il  : 
Nor  sliall  Ihuy  tail.  till,  to  itsauttniiii  hroiif.'lit, 

Life's  gulilfu  I'riiil  is  shed. 

—Longfellow. 


A  Golden  I'lioiisflit  for  us  all  is  thus 
shaped  by  Mr.  Johnson  :  "  History  can  be 
formed  from  permanent  monuments  and 
records  ;  but  lives  can  only  be  written  from 
personal  knowledge,  wliicli  is  growing  every 
day  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  forever." 


Xlie  Bee  ;  its  Life  and  Labors— was  the 
topic  upon  which  Mr.  G.  R.  Jones  gave  a 
lecture  on  March  33,  before  the  students  of 
McMaster  College,  Toronto,  Out.  The  sub- 
ject was  amply  illustrated  by  charts,  and 
the  Olnbe  says  that  "  the  lecturer  showed 
his  enthusiasm  in,  and  careful  study  of,  the 
subject  discussed."' 


Scientific    <(ne4'rn  -  Rearin;;.     as 

practically  applied  ;  being  a  metliod  by 
which  the  best  of  queen-bees  are  reared  in 
perfect  accord  with  Nature's  ways.  This  is 
the  title  of  a  new  book  of  nearly  300  pages 
written  by  G.  M.  Doolittle,  of  Borodino,  N. 
Y.,  and  is  now  being  printed  at  this  ollice. 
It  will  be  published  and  ready  for  delivery 
by  May  10,  ISS'J,  and  will  be  sent  postpaid 
for  one  dollar.  It  will  be  printed  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  art,  and  is  nicely  illus- 
trated. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Doolittle  details  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  in  rearing  queen- 
bees  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  is 
the  first  to  present  liis  discoveries  to  the 
world.  It  will  be  out  in  good  time  for  every 
progressive  bee-keeper  to  test  the  various 
discoveries  which  it  details,  during  the  jires- 
ent  season.  Send  all  orders  for  the  book  to 
this  office.  The  usual  discount  to  dealers 
in  lots  of  10  or  more  copies. 


Hees  and  VesfetuWes.— The  follow- 
ing vegetables  are  valuable  to  apiarists,  says 
an  e.xchange : 

Of  the  pea  and  bean  family  the  Lima  bean 
is  about  the  only  one  that  attracts  bees, 
though  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  vari- 
ous sorts  of  cow-peas  (Uolichos)  are  honey- 
yielding. 

The  blossoms  of  the  curcurbita  tribe  are 
very  rich  in  honey  and  pollen  ;  in  other 
words,  cantaloupes,  water-melons,  cucum- 
bers, squashes,  and  even  pumpkins  are  use- 
ful in  more  ways  than  one.  The  two  former 
may  be  cut  in  slices  and  exposed  to  the  bees 
during  the  dry  month  of  August ;  being 
destitute  of  acids— unlike  most  fruits— they 
furnish  a  most  valuable  substitute  for  the 
nectar  that  is  so  scarce  in  the  fields  and 
woods  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

Turnips  allowed  to  run  to  seed  are  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  bee-keeper  ;  the  variety 
called  "seven-top"  is  said  toexcel  all  others 
in  that  respect.  The  same  is  true  of  mus- 
tard. Seed  onions  are  very  much  relished 
by  bees,  and  colonies  become  quite  heavy 
from  that  source  alone.  The  tassels  of  In- 
dian corn  also  furnish  a  large  quantity  of 
pollen. 


JExtracte«l  Honey  is  coming  into  use 
largely.  It  is  most  salable  if  it  is  put  up  in 
glass  jars  and  tin  pails,  the  former  being 
preferable  for  small  quantities,  which  may 
hold  from  one  up  to  ten  pounds.  These 
should  be  carefully  labeled  and  tightly 
closed,  says  the  Lewiston  Journal,  and 
then  adds  the  following : 

The  proper  marketing  of  honey  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  th»  producer,  and  if 
good  quality,  and  put  up  in  such  packages  as 
are  most  popular,  will  command  the  highest 
price,  and  bo  in  constant  demand.  Its  con- 
sumption is  rapidly  on  the  increase  at  home, 
while  abroad  an  extensive  market  is  being 
opened  up,  of  which  California  producers 
are  taking  advantage  by  direct  shipment. 
Highest  in  quality  and  in  price  is  the  white 
comb  honey,  which  this  year  commands  a 
good  price  at  wholesale,  put  up  in  one-pound 
sections.  These  are  just  the  size  an  indi- 
vidual wishes  to  purchase  to  carry  home  for 
his  family  as  he  returns  from  his  business 
occupation,  and  not  only  is  of  delicious 
flavor,  but  It  is  pleasing  and  attractive  to  the 
eye.  The  larger,  old-fashioned  boxes,  con- 
taining many  combs,  are  rapidly  going  out 
of  demand,  and  soon  will  be  difficult  to 
dispose  of  at  any  fair  price. 


Paste  for  labels  on  tin  pails  may  be 
made  thus : 

Make  a  thin  solution  of  white  glue,  then 
thicken  it  with  wheat  flour  until  it  is  about 
the  consistency  of  paste.  This  is  to  be  made 
the  same  as  any  other  paste.  Coverone  side 
of  the  label  with  the  paste,  then  put  on  the 
honey  can  or  pail,  and  I  think  you  will  not 
have  any  trouble  about  labels  coming  off. 

Paste  made  in  this  way  will  hold  the  labels 
to  the  tin  so  well  that  they  will  not  come 
off.  Just  try  it,  if  you  want  to  make  your 
honey  to  be  attractive,  and  to  sell  readily. 
A  nice  label  on  a  can  of  honey  helps  won- 
derfully. 


XliiM  <>i)'iiKib|,.  I'siiii  comes  from  a 
farmer,  and  wa-i  published  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  advising  the  date-palm  culti- 
vators to  encourage  the  presence  of  honey- 
bees to  fertilize  the  "  date  "  bloom,  and  thus, 
cause  it  to  bear  fruit  more  abundantly. 
Under  the  heading  of  "  Bees  and  Fruit,"  h& 
writes  thus : 

EDiroiisoF  THE  RiiiAL  PuKs.s  :— In  a  re- 
cent issue  in  an  article  on  the  date-palm  of 
Mr.  VVoltskill's  propagation,  1  note  what  is 
said  of  the  dilliculty  of  fertilizing  the  fruit 
blossom.  Allow  lue  to  suggest  an  idea  to- 
this  venerable  hoi  ticulturist,  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable 
food.  I  am  of  the  opinion  if  a  few  colonies 
ot  bees  were  located  in  near  proximity,  say 
a  quarter  or  a  half  mile,  there  would  be  no 
tailure  on  the  part  of  the  fruit  to  perfect  90 
per  cent,  of  the  berries.  The  busy  little  bee 
going  from  the  male  to  the  female  plants 
with  Its  basket  of  pollen,  and  rubbing  about 
in  the  flora  of  each,  completes  the  work 
which  Nature  for  some  reason  has  left  to  be 
performed  hy  an  outside  agency.  The 
'  date  •  must  be,  I  am  quite  sure,  a  honey- 
producmg  plant. 

Note  tlie  economy  of  the  method  I  pro- 
pose. While  it  eclipses  in  its  completeness 
the  bungling  manipulation  of  the  human 
species,  it  also  harvests  the  nectar  which 
would  otherwise  be  "wasted  upon  desert 
air.  The  prejudice  ot  fruitmen  is  so  strong 
and  deeply  rooted  that  I  fear  my  suggestions 
will  go  unheeded.  Often  a  bigoted  people 
in  the  present  stage  of  progress  and  radical 
change,  lay  a  charge  at  the  door  of  inno- 
cence, and  persecute  even  unto  death. 

If  the  sins  which  are  charged  to  the  busy 
bee  were  laid  at  the  doors  ot  the  guilty,  our 
friend  might  escape  ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is 
tound  in  bad  company,  condemns  its  ca.se 
without  further  investigation.  Kemove  all 
birds  and  other  pests  that  i)rey  upon  your 
fruits,  and  convert  your  orchards  into  an 
apiary,  and  1  will  wager  that  you  suffer  no 
loss.  Our  best  authorities  claim,  and  I 
think  correctly,that  the  bee  never  punctures 
the  fruit,  but  follows  rapidly  any  other 
agency  which  has  commenced  the  work  of 
destruction,  repairing  the  damage  so  far  as 
Its  manipulations  are  concerned,  by  collect- 
ing the  nectar  and  sealing  it  in  the  tiny  jars 
tor  the  future  use  of  his  |)ersecutors,  who, 
in  their  blindness  and  ignorance,  heap  in- 
dignities upon  its  defenseless  head  for  these 
good  offices. 

As  the  Scotch  poet  says.  "  Man's  inhu- 
manity to  man,  makes  countless  thousands 
mourn,  '  so  his  inhuman  treatment  of  his 
benefactors  in  the  brute  and  insect  life,  is 
the  cause  of  untold  mourning. 


From  •»  Insect  I.ile,"  sent  out  by 
the  Division  ot  Entomology,  Washington, 
D.  C,  we  learn  this  :  "  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  France,  lately, 
Mr.  H.  Lucas  exhibited  two  specimens  of 
the  common  honey-bee,  which  were  col- 
lected near  Bordeaux,  and  which  were  re- 
markable from  the  fact  that  in  one  the 
left  eye  is  small,  while  the  right  eye,  on  the 
contrary,  is  strongly  developed,  and  even 
extends  beyond  the  medium  part  of  the 
front.  With  the  other  specimen  the  exact 
contrary  occurs,  and  it  is  the  left  eye  which 
is  more  developed  than  that  of  the  right 
side,  which  is  plainly  smaller.  On  account 
of  this  extremely  remarkable  anomaly,  it 
could  be  said  that  these  bees,  from  this 
character,  belong  upon  the  one  side  to  the 
male  sex,  and  upon  the  other  to  the 
neuter." 
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EASTER-TIDE. 


Written  for  the  American  Bet  Journal 


Now  joyous  spring-time  cometh, 

An'  birds  besin  to  sing— 
An"  ilka  wild-bee  hutnineth 

On  busy  wanderin'  wing. 

Now  up  o'er  braes  an'  meadows, 
Wee  flowers  peep  frae  the  ground— 

An'  cushats  'mang  the  shadows 
Their  mourufu'  iove-notes  sound  ; 

Now  illsa  burnie's  dimplin' 
An'  rinnin'  ower  wi'  glee— 

An'  freetrae  winter,  wimplin" 
It's  glad  course  to  the  sea. 

Frae  numbin'  sleep  up-springeth 
Auld  Nature's  soul,  an'  straug, 
An'  sweet,  an'  clear  out-ringeth, 
Uer  resurrection-sang. 

Fhances  M'CoNoroiiEY. 
Hilliard,  Mich. 


I>eatli  ot  an  Eccentric  IVonian. 

—The  following  (acts  are  gleaned  from  the 
Winchester,  Va.,  Times,  of  March  37, 18S9, 
under  the  heading  of  "  Died  with  her  boots 
on."  It  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Jordan, 
and  reads  as  follows  : 

Miss  Rosana  McCormiek,  the  remarkable 
anchoress,  who  was  well  known  in  this  city 
and  in  the  northern  portion  of  this  county, 
was  found  dead  in  her  bed  (near  Jordan's 
Springs)  on  Sunday  morning.  She  was 
about  67  years  old.  The  story  of  her  life  has 
quite  a  tinge  of  romance.  She  gave  the  best 
years  of  her  existence  to  the  support  and 
care  of  her  mother,  upon  whom  she  lavished 
all  her  affection.  After  the  death  of  her 
motlier.  Miss  Rosana  determined  to  go  it 
alone,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  she 
has  fought  the  battle  of  life  with  no  com- 
panion save  her  faithful  dog. 

The  close  of  the  war  found  her  a  friend- 
less and  almost  a  penniless  woman,  but  by 
industry  and  frugality  she  soon  began  to 
accumulate,  and  at  her  death  she  owned 
two  farms,  and  a  large  number  ot  cattle. 

She  was  apparently  a  frail  woman,  but 
possessed  indomitable  energy.  Often  the 
neighbors  would  hear  lier  driving  her  cattle 
to  pasture  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  in 
the  spring  time  slie  would  spend  whole 
nights  in  the  shed  among  her  sheep  and 
lambs.  ,     ,     ^        J  ■    i. 

She  always  wore  men  s  boots,  and  in  the 
years  after  the  war,  it  is  said  she  never 
failed  to  carry  a  loaded  revolver  in  one  of 
tliem.  It  appears  that  she  rarely  ever  dis- 
robed ;  her  boots  were  on,  and  her  body  was 
lying  on  a  fertilized  sack,  on  the  floor,  with 
a  rude  pillow  under  her  head,  when  lier 
spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  land  of  shadow. 
Her  lonely  life  terminated  in  a  lonely  death, 
no  one  was  near  when  the  dread  summons 

She  believed  with  Shakespeare,  "  Throw 
physic  to  the  dogs,  I'll  none  of  it,"  and  per- 
sistently refused  the  advice  of  her  neigh- 
bors to  call  in  a  physician.  The  coroner's 
inquest  developed  the  fact  that  death  had 
been  caused  by  pneumonia. 

Miss  Rosana  presented  quite  a  picturesque 
appearance  when  she  came  to  our  city,  ar- 
rayed in  a  tattered  costume,  and  carrying  a 
large  staff  in  her  hand,  and  always  accom- 
panied by  her  dog,  whom  she  rightly  called 
Faithful.  Tliougli  she  wore  the  rudest  of 
garments,  and  usually  slept  on  the  floor, 
several  dress  patterns  ot  silk  and  other 
costly  material  were  found  in  her  bureau, 
and  several  elegant  feather  beds  were  m  the 
house. 


Miss  McCormiek  was  the  pioneer  bee- 
keeper in  that  part  of  'V^irgiBia.  Mr.  Jordan 
writes  concerning  her  thus  : 

About  40  years  ago  she  found  a  swarm  of 
bees  on  a  bush  by  the  roadside.  She  put 
them  into  a  nail-keg,  and  from  this  colony 
slie  raised  a  tine  old-fashioned  apiary,  and 
for  a  great  many  years  she  produced  large 
quantities  of  honey.  I  think  she  deserves 
to  be  kindly  remembered  by  the  bee-frater- 
nity. 

This  very  eccentric  woman  had  a  good 
education,  and  was  a  well-posted  and  bril- 
liant conversationalist.  The  most  intelli- 
gent guests  at  the  popular  Jordan's  White 
Sulphur  Springs  (n  ear  by)  enjoyed  her  com- 
pany. The  was  buried  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, a  large  attendance  being  present,  at 
the  grave-yard  ne  ar  by.  She  had  a  sister, 
niece  and  nephew  in  Ohio,but  had  not  heard 
from  them  since  the  war.  They  will  inherit 
her  property. 


■Wliy   Atlrertise   in   the  Ajieeican 

Bee  Journal  ?    Here  are  some  good  rea- 
sons : 

1.  Because  it  has  a  large  and  influential 
circulation  in  every  State  and  Territory, 
Canada,  and  other  foreign  countries  : 

2.  Because  it  is  well-printed,  and  an  ad- 
vertisement in  it  appears  neat  and  attrac- 
tive, and  invites  a  reading. 

3.  Because  it  reaches  just  the  class  of  per- 
sons desired— professional  men,  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  the  best  of  the  rural  population. 

4.  The  rates  are  low  as  possible,  and  the 
returns  from  advertisements  are  satisfac- 
tory. 


Catalogues  for  1889  are  on  our  desk 
from— 

George  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich.— 13 
pages— Apiarian  Supplies. 

A.  0.  Crawford,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 
—20  pages— Folding  Paper-Boxes. 

J.  I.  Parent,  Birchton,  N.  Y.— 1  page- 
Comb  Foundation  and  Supplies. 


A  farmer  near  Talbotton,  Ga.,  who 
lives  on  au  estate  formerly  owned  by 
liis  father,  says  there  are  n'ood  chestnut 
rails  now  in  use  on  the  farm  that  were 
split  by  the  Indians  when  thej-  owned 
the  country. 


The  temperature  of  Siberia  was  once 
much  milder  than  at  present.  This 
cluiuo-e  of  climate  is  said  to  account  for 
the  conversion  of  what  were  once  seden- 
tary birds  there,  into  birds  that  migrate 
to  .South  Africa  and  elsewhere. 


Convention  I\otices. 


B3^  There  will  be  a  ineetinK  of  the  Susquehanna 
County  Bee-Keepers' Association  ntTarbell  House 
in  Montrose,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  May  4,  l,s8;),  at  ui  a.m. 
U.  M.  Seeley,  Sec. 


t:F~  The  DesMoines  County,  Iowa,  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hokl  its  annual  convention  in  the 
Court  Uouse  at  Burlington,  on  April  23.  1889,  at  10 
a.  m.  All  bee-keepers  are  invited.   John  Nau,  Sec. 


^£W  The  nth  annual  session  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers' Association  will  be  held  in  the  apiary 
of  W.  K.  Graham,  of  Greenville.  Hunt  Co.,  Tex.,  on 
May  1  and  2,  1889.  All  bee-beepers  are  invited.  The 
last  meetiuK  was  held  here  last  May,  and  was  the 
best  ever  held.  So  we  look  forward  to  a  pood  time 
next  May.  A  cordial  welcome  and  hospitality  will 
be  tendered  to  all  who  come.    G.  A.  Wilson,  Sec. 


M'liat  Apiarists  Say  about  the  April 
number  of  the  Illustrated  Home  Jour- 
nal, which  they  have  just  received,  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  following  which  are 
samples  of  the  multitude  ; 

Dr.  A.  B.  Miison,  Aubiirndalc,  O..  April  6, 
1889,  writes :  "  The  Illustrated  Home 
Journal  is,  as  the  *  g-irl  of  the  period '  would 
say,  '  awful  nice.'  It  'is  a  thin^  of  beauty.' 
The  paper,  typography,  iUiistratious  and  mat- 
ter are  flrst-class  in  every  respect.  It  will  be 
a  welcome  visitor  at  our  house.  Mrs.  M.  and 
the  baby  have  had  a  grood  time  with  it  already. 
The  first  article. 'Oue  Hundred  Years  a  Nar 
tiOD,' is  very  g-ood  indeed,  being  like  that  on 
pag-e  16,  on  'Four  More  States,'  full  of 
boiled-down  information.  Well,  it  is  all  good, 
'so  there.'" 

S.  A.  Shuck,  ot  Liverpool,  Ills.,  writes  as 
follows  :  "  The  Illustrated  Ho.me  Journal 
came  to  hand  iu  due  time,  and  it  is  brimful  of 
such  fasciuatiny  pen-pictures  of  historical  and 
other  incidents  that  oue  finds  no  stopping- 
place.  The  illustrations,  I  thinlf,  are  FINE 
INDEED.    1  wish  you  success." 

H.  D.  Cutting,  of  Clinton,  Mich.,  thus  ex- 
pi'csses  his  views  of  it  :  "The  Illustrated 
Home  Journal  is  like  everything  else  from 
your  office — cleau,  bright  and  tasty,  filled  with 
good  reading  from  cover  to  cover.  I  wish  you 
great  success." 

E.  H.  Cook,  of  Andover,  Conn.,  editor  ot  the 
"Bee-Hive,"  writes  :  "TheApril  number  of 
the  Illustrated  Ho^^E  JointN.iL  is  at  hand. 
It  is  a  very  neat  and  tastj' publication.  I  shall 
mention  it  in  the  next  issue  of  the  'Bee- 
Hive.'" 

J.  B.  Mason,  of  Mechauic  Falls,  Maine,  ac- 
liiiowlcdges  the  receipt  of  the  Illustrated 
HOiME  Journal  for  Aiiril,  and  says,  "  I  shall  be 
much  pleased  to  rccci\'c  it  regularly,  and  I 
shall  otter  it  in  clubs  with  the  'Bee-Keepers' 
Advance'  in  the  ucxt  issue." 

Elvin  S.  Armstrong,  of  Jersej'ville,  Ills., 
thus  writes  :  "On  behalf  ot '  the  ladies  of  the 
household,'  I  would  say  that  your  Illustrated 
Home  Journal  for  April  came  duly  to  baud. 
You  should  be  proud  of  it — we  are.  I  wish  it 
the  greatest  success." 

F.  A.  Snell,  of  Milledgeville,  Ills.,  writes  : 
"ThelLLU.sTKATED  HOME  JOURNAL  IS  rcceivcd 
aud  read.  It  is  A-t'ry  nicely  gotten  up,  and  we 
are  wc^l  pleaseil  with  its  contents." 

Henry  A.  Cook,  editor  of  the  Denison,  lotva, 
"Bulletin"  remarks  thus:  "The  Illustrated 
Ho>rE  Journal  looks  well,  and  so  far  as  its 
apiJcarauce  aud  contents  are  concerned,  cer- 
tainly starts  out  well.  I  hope  you  will  find  it 
both  pleasant  aud  pi-otitable  to  continue  it." 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bright,  of  Mazeppa,  Minn.,  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  ot  the  April  number  of 
the  iLLUSTHATEt)  HoME  JouRNyVL,  and  adds  : 
"  Wc  arc  much  pleased  with  it." 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Bingham,  Abronia,  Mich.,  writes  : 
"  We  have  been  mucb  interested  in  perusing 
the  April  number  ot  the  Illustrated  Home 
Journal,  and  wish  it  much  success." 

Never  did  the  advent  of  a  magazine  for  the 
family  touch  such  a  responsive  chord,  or  re- 
ceive such  a  hearty  welcome. 

Trial  subscriptions  will  be  taken  3  months 
for  40  cents  each ;  or  it  will  be  clubbed  with 
the  Bee  Journal  for  a  year  at  *'.'.00  for  both. 
Agents,  who  arc  working  for  premiums,  may 
take  "  ti'ial  suliscriptions,"  and  count  4  as  one 
yearly  subscriber.  One  sample  copy  sent  free 
to  subscribers  of  the  Bee  Journal,  upon  ap- 
plication. That  will  tell  you  all  about  the 
"  Premiums  "  offered  for  getting  up  clubs,  and 
"  Cash  Prizes "  for  the  largest  clubs  sent  iu 
before  Sept.  30,  1889.  "Good  pay  for  good 
work  "  is  our  motto.    Sec  page  238. 
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Dividing   and   Contracting;   to 
Pri-rent  Drone-Couib. 


Written  Sor  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Unory  626 — If  I  divide  my  bees  by  taking 
the  queen  and  frame  of  brood,  and  place  it 
on  the  old  stand,  shake  most  of  the  bees  off  in 
front  of  the  hive  on  the  old  stand,  remove  the 
old  hive  to  a  distance,  and  g-ive  the  new 
swarm,  say  five  empty  frames  with  starters, 
fill  the  empty  space  with  dummies,  and  place 
the  sections  from  the  old  hive  on  the  new, 
will  they  be  more  liable  to  build  drone-comb 
than  it  allowed  to  swarm  naturally,  and  con- 
tract to  the  same  number  of  frames  ?— Iowa. 

No. — Mahaxa  B.  Chaddock. 

No. — Dadant  &  Son. 

They  will.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

I  think  uot. — Eugene  Secor. 

I  should  think  so. — J.  M.Hambaugh. 

No,  I  do  not  think  that  they  will. — 
H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  think  not ;  but  I  cannot  say  for 
certain. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

I  doubt  if  you  will  find  much  differ- 
ence. Try  it  and  report. — C.C.Miller. 

I  think  not  unless  there  is  a  "  swarm- 
ing fever,"  which  is  not  allayed  by  the 
division. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

I  do  not  think  so.  I  see  no  reason 
^vhy  they  should.  Possibly,  however, 
a  desire  to  swarm  might  be  retained, 
then  there  would  be  more  danger. — 
A.  J.  Cook. 

Yes,  they  would  be  very  liable  to 
build  drone-comb.  It  is  a  poor  way  to 
increase  your  bees.  — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

I  should  saj'  no.  A  queen-excluder 
should  be  used,  to  prevent  the  rcaiing 
of  brood  in  the  sections.—  J.  M.  Shuck. 

Probably  there  would  be  little  differ- 
ence. That  frame  of  brood  will  be 
apt  to  cause  some  drone-comb  in  either 
case — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Your  plan  would  be  an  excellent 
one,  were  it  not  for  the  liability  of 
bees  to  build  drone-comb  when  not 
wanted.  I  should  expect  more  to  be 
built  with  your  plan.— W.  M.  Barnum. 

I  think  that  thcj"  would  be  more  likely 
to  build  drone-comb,  but  much  would 
depend  upon  the  number  of  bees,  the 
age  and  prolificiiess  of  the  queen,  and 
the  honey-flow. — M.  Mahin. 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  think 
not,  if  there  was  i)lenty  of  room  in  the 
sections  for  storing  surplus,  and  the 
queen  was  excluded  from  them,  and 
the  dividing  done  before  the  swarm- 
ing impulse. — A.  B.  Mason. 

It  will  depend  upon  the  age  of  the 
fjueen.  But  little  store  or  drone-comb 
will  be  built  in  the  brood-nest,  if  the 
queen  is  young  and  prolific  ;  otherwise 
there  will  be  too  much  drone-comb. 
But  as  a  rule,  there  will  be  drone- 
comb  built   by  proceeding  in   the  way 


you  mention.  I  have  tried  your  plan 
often.  Init  I  now  prefer  to  let  the  bees 
swarm. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

This  question  opens  up  too  big  a 
subject  for  the  space  allowable,  as  the 
whole  matter  of  division,  in  connec- 
tion with  natural  increase,  is  at  issue. 
A  plain  answer  cannot  be  given,  so  I 
"  pass."-^J.  E.  Pond. 

No  ;  but  the  procedure  named  will 
usualy  result  in  getting  a  lot  of  bee- 
bread  in  the  sections  ;  for,  until  comb 
is  built  in  the  brood-chamber,  there 
will  be  no  other  place  to  put  the  pol- 
len. One  of  the  live  frames  should 
contain  emptj"  comb,  or  the  sections 
should  not  be  put  on  till  comb  is  built. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 

Probably  you  would  discover  but 
very  little  difference.  There  are  too 
many  uncertainties  about  the  matter 
to  give  a  direi't  answer. — The  Editor. 


Uniting    Colonies   AVitlioiit    De- 
stroying llie  Queens. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  627.— 1.  In  uniting  two  ordinary 
colonies  of  bees  without  destroying  one  of 
the  queens,  is  there  not  great  danger  that 
both  will  be  killed  ?  2.  If  not,  is  there  not 
danger  that  the  surviving  queen  may  be 
seriously  injured  ?— Bee-Keeper, 

Yes. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

No,  to  both  queries. — A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  There  is  some  danger.  2.  There 
might  be.^ — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

It  is  best  to  destroy  one  queen  before 
uniting. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  There  is  danger.  2.  There  is. 
Always  cage  the  best  queen  and  de- 
stroy the  other. — J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

1  and  2.  Unless  the  uniting  is  so 
done  that  there  is  no  fighting  among 
the  workers,  I  should  fear  injury  to 
both  queens. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

1.  It  would  seem  so,  and  yet  I  have 
had  no  experience  to  confirm  the  fear. 
— Eugene  Secor. 

I  think  not ;  thougli  I  usually  destroy 
the  queen  that  I  think  is  the  least  val- 
uable. This  is  certainly  wise,  if  there 
is  any  choice  in  the  queens. — A.J.CoOK 

1.  If  rightly  done  at  the  right  time, 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  dan- 
ger. 2.  Not  miicli.Ithink. — C.C.Millek 

There  is  some  danger  of  it,  indeed. 
It  is  much  better  to  kill  one  queen,  es- 
pecially as  one  of  them  is  almost  sure 
to  be  moi'e  valuable  than  the  other. — 
Dadant  &  Son. 

No,  not  in  swarming  time,  as  we 
have  frequently  united  two,  and  many 
times  three  swarms,  in  one  hive,  and 
left  them  to  adjust  the  queen  question 
to  suit  themselves,  and  usually  with 
good  results.  Still,  if  we  always  had 
time  to  examine  and  find  the  queen, 
we  should  pi-efer  to  give  only  one,  and 


that  of  course  the  one  which  we  con- 
sidered best.  At  any  other  than  the 
swarming  period,  we  should  never 
think  of  allowing  more  than  one  queen. 
— Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

1.  No  ;  both  queens  are  never  killed. 
This  is  my  experience.  2.  The  surviv- 
ing queen  is  all  right. — Mahaxa  B. 
Chaddock. 

1,  The  bee-keeper  should  choose  be- 
tween the  two.  and  do  the  killing  him- 
self. If  he  does  this.  No.  2  needs  no 
answer. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

1.  I  think  not ;  still  I  prefer  to  re- 
move the  reigning  queen  before  in- 
troducing the  new  one.  2.  If  proper 
precautions  are  taken,  any  queen  may 
be     safely    introduced.      See   various 

articles  written  on   the  subject J.  E. 

Pond. 

1.  No.  I  never  knew  such  a  thing 
to  happen.  2.  No.  A  queen  not  worth 
looking  after  in  uniting,  will  generally 
come  out  all  right.  If  I  had  2  choice 
queens,  I  should  prefer  not  to  treat 
them  that  way,  as  each  would  be  worth 
saving.  No  improvement  of  stock  can 
be  made  by  the  above  plan. — G.  M. 
Doolittle. 

This  method  is  quite  commonly 
practiced,  and,  usually,  with  good  re- 
sults. Of  course,  there  is  danger  of 
the  surviving  queen  being  disabled  ;  if 
so,  the  bees  will  attend  to  that  matter. 
This  "  method  "  is  based  upon  the  sup- 
position that  there  is  plenty  of  brood 
in  the  hive.  I  would  never  introduce 
a  really  valuable  queen  upon  this  plan. 
— Will  M.  Barnum. 

No.  My  experience  is  that  only  one 
will  be  killed.  The  queen  is  balled  by 
the  bees,  and  finally  killed.  I  do  not 
think  that  one  mature  queen  ever  de- 
stroys another  ;  neither  is  it  likely  that 
the  surviving  queen  will  be  injured.— 
C.  H.  Dibbern. 

1.  I  have  never  known  both  queens 
to  be  killed,  but  I  think  that  there  is 
danger  of  it.  2.  In  a  case  of  that 
kind,  I  had  both  wings  of  the  surviv- 
ing queen  gnawed  to  the  stubs,  and 
the  stubs  to  shred.s.  She  was  not  other- 
wise injured. — M.  Mahin. 

1.  It  is  a  dangerous  proceeding,  but 
they  sometimes  come  out  all  right. 
Soiuetimes  both  queens  are  "  balled,'" 
and  both  maj'  sometimes  be  killed.  To 
say  the  least",  it  is  a  sloven,  careless 
way  to  unite  bees.  2.  Yes  ;  where  a 
queen  has  once  been  balled,  as  she  is 
most  likely  to  be  under  such  ti-eatment, 
she  is  rarel3'  ever  worth  much. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  are  both  queens 
killed,  and  it  is  not  alwaj-s  the  best 
cpicen  lliat  survives — it  is  therefoi'e 
better  to  select  the  best  queen  if  you 
can,  and  kill  the  other  yourself,  for 
there  is  some  danger  of  the  surviving 
queen  being  injured. — The  Editor. 
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POLLEN. 


Cictting  the  Pollen  Out   of    the 
Combiii. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 


A  correspondent  wi-ites :  "Please 
tell  us  in  the  Ameiucan  Bee  Journal, 
how  I  can  get  the  pollen  out  of  some 
combs  which  I  have.  I  fear  that  it 
Mill  hurt  them,  as  there  is  so  much  of 
it  that  the  bees  may  not  remove  it." 

In  some  localities  bees  store  so  much 
pollen  in  their  combs,  that  it  seems  to 
those  not  as  familiar  with  the  inside 
workings  of  the  hive  as  they  might  be, 
that  some  device  for  removing  this  pol- 
len would  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  ; 
hence  I  have  heard  of  offers  as  great 
as  125  from  a  single  person,  for  some 
plan  to  remove  pollen  from  the  comb. 
Some  advise  making  into  wax  the 
combs  containing  much  pollen,  and 
then  work  the  wax  into  comb  founda- 
tion to  put  into  the  hive  for  the  bees  to 
draw  out  into  the  comb  again  ;  but  all 
such  advice  seems  to  me  to  be  a  dam- 
age, rather  than  a  help. 

In  this  locality,  we  get  large  quanti- 
ties of  pollen — probably  as  much  as  is 
gathered  in  any  place  in  the  United 
States — yet  I  have  never  melted  up  a 
comb  on  that  account ;  neither  did  I 
ever  have  any  thrown  out  by  the  bees, 
as  others  claim  that  they  have,  unless 
the  pollen  had  become  mouldy. 

With  me,  there  are  two  different 
periods  that  the  bees  store  mucli  more 
pollen  than  is  worked  by  the  nurse-bees 
into  chyme  for  the  young  brood  ;  one 
is,  during  the  bloom  of  hard  maple, 
and  the  other  during  the  white  clover 
bloom.  I  have  had  combs  of  pollen 
gathered  during  the  yield  from  hard- 
maple  which  weighed  as  higli  as  4 
pounds;  at  such  times  as  this  I  work 
as  follows  : 

Whenever  the  bees  gather  so  much 
as  to  crowd  the  queen,  I  take  it  away 
for  the  time  being,  and  place  empty 
combs  in  its  stead.  If  there  comes  a 
few  rainy  or  windy  days  at  this  time,  I 
find  that  the  pollen  is  all  exhausted,  so 
that  the  cells  are  once  more  empty  or 
filled  with  eggs,  as  it  takes  large  quan- 
tities of  food  for  the  numerous  brood 
at  this  season  of  tlie  year.  After  ap- 
ple-bloom there  is  but  little  for  the 
bees  to  work  on,  and  the  surplus  pollen 
is  soon  used  up  and  more  needed, 
when  I  i)ut  back  that  which  was  re- 
moved, and  thus  brood-rearing  is  kept 
up  more  effectually  than  by  feeding 
syrup,  honey,  or  any  of  the  many 
plans  of  stimulative  feeding. 


I  consider  plenty  of  pollen  in  the 
combs  during  the  period  of  scarcity 
between  apple  and  clover  bloom,  to 
be  of  great  advantage.  Of  course  this 
season  of  scarcity  may  not  come  just 
at  this  time  with  all,  but,  in  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  a  period  of  scarcit}-  of 
pollen  at  times  during  heavj'  brood- 
rearing  in  all  localities ;  wherever 
such  is  the  case,  this  pollen  is  of  far 
more  value  than  is  generally  conceded, 
and  when  all  bee-keepers  realize  its 
true  value,  there  will  be  none  left  to 
ask  how  they  must  work  to  get  it  out 
of  the  combs  by  any  process,  save  hav- 
ing it  converted  into  brood. 

The  pollen  gathered  during  the  white 
clover  bloom  is  treated  differently  from 
that  gathered  early,  which  rarelj-  ever 
has  honey  placed  at  the  top  of  it,  while 
that  from  clover  is  placed  in  the  cells 
till  they  are  nearly  three-quarters  full, 
when  the  cell  is  filled  with  honey  and 
sealed  over,  so  as  to  preserve  it  against 
a  time  of  need  the  next  spring.  This 
pollen  is  what  some  fear  so  much,  if 
left  in  the  hive  during  the  winter 
months,  believing  that  it  is  the  cause 
of  bee-diarrhea;  but  I  find  that,  where 
bees  winter  perfectly,  no  brood  is 
reared  of  any  consequence  till  into 
March,  and  where  no  brood  is  reared, 
there  is  no  pollen  of  any  amount 
eaten. 

Bees  will  starve  with  plenty  of  pol- 
len in  the  hive,  when  they  are  not  rear- 
ing any  brood,  as  I  have  proven  several 
times  to  my  detriment  in  trying  ex- 
periments ;  and  it  is  only  as  brood- 
rearing  commences  that  we  can  depend 
upon  pollen  to  keep  our  bees  from 
starving,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

During  the  summer  I  find  much  pol- 
len in  this  preserved  state,  especially 
in  hives  that  are  for  a  little  while 
queenless,  and  when  such  are  found, 
they  are  hung  away  in  the  room  for 
storing  combs,  and  sulphured,  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  to  kill  the  larva;  of 
the  wax-moth,  which  are  sure  to  injure 
such  combs  ver^-  much,  if  not  thus 
treated. 

Combs  containing  pollen  under 
honey  are  readily  distinguished  from 
those  without,  by  holding  them  up  \>e- 
fore  a  strong  light,  and  looking 
through  them,  especially  so  if  the 
combs  are  new. 

When  spring  opens,  I  again  take  the 
opportunity  of  placing  all  the  combs 
that  I  have  on  hand  containing  pollen, 
near  the  brood,  and  I  find  that  this 
answers  a  Ijetter  purpose  to  stimulate 
brood-rearing  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
than  the  feeding  of  rye  or  oat  meal,  as 
is  so  often  recommended.  It  is  Ijctter, 
inasmuch  as  it  docs  not  lure  the  bees 
out  of  the  hive  in  all  sorts  of  unrea- 
sonable weather,  to  die  from  cold  and 
the  wearing  of  themselves  out,  so  that 
they  die  of  old  age  much  sooner   than 


they  otherwise  would,  say  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  the  meal.  In  this  wa}'  the 
pollen  is  used  to  a  far  better  advantage 
than  by  inventing  a  machine  to  throw 
it  from  the  comb. 

If  the  correspondent  who  asked  the 
above  question,  will  tiy  this  plan,  I 
think  that  he  will  find  that  his  fears 
are  gi-oundless,  regarding  the  bees 
leaving  the  pollen  without  removing  it. 
If  he  should  not,  and  still  desires  to  get 
it  out,  it  can  be  done  by  soaking  the 
combs  containing  the  pollen,  in  tepid 
water,  for  a  week  or  so,  till  the  pollen 
becomes  soft,  when  it  can  be  thrown 
out  with  the  honey-extractor,  the  combs 
dried,  and  afterward  given  to  the  bees 
again. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


QUEEN-REARING-. 

Method  of  Rearing   Queens  for 
my  Own  Apiary. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   J.    F.    Jl'iNTYRE. 


We  have  had  a  good  rain  this  month 
— 10  inches  in  four  days,  making  22J 
inches  up  to  date.  The  prospects  are 
medium  to  good.  Swarming  has  just 
commenced.  I  am  preparing  to  start 
nuclei,  as  I  make  my  increase  in  that 
way,  from  the  best  colonies  that  swarm 
first.  I  have  tried  nearly  very  way  of 
hatching  queens  and  starting  nuclei, 
that  I  have  seen  in  print.  As  I  have 
never  seen  published  the  way  I  prac- 
tice most,  and  like  best,  I  will  describe 
it.     It  is  as  follows  : 

I  select  the  strongest  and  best  colo- 
nies in  the  yard,  that  I  wish  to  breed 
from  ;  if  I  want  early  queens  to  be 
laying  when  the  rest  of  the  apiary  is 
swarming,  I  give  them  hatching  brood 
from  other  colonies  to  make  them 
swarm  early.  When  thej'  swarm,  I 
catch  the  queen,  and  allow  the  swarm 
to  go  back,  disposing  of  the  old  queen 
as  may  be  thought  best. 

If  the  colonies  swarmed  according 
to  rule,  in  about  ten  daj's  I  listen  at 
the  top  of  the  hive  every  evening,  till 
I  hear  the  young  queens  piping  ;  the 
next  morning,  about  8  o'clock,  1  take 
a  number  of  ()ueen-cages,  open  the 
hive,  cut  out  the  queen-cells,  and  put 
one  of  them  into  each  cage. 

I  can  easily  find  the  queen  that  is 
hatched,  by  her  piping,  when  I  cage 
her,  too.  I  have  had  10  queens  hatch 
in  ten  minutes  after  the  cells  were 
caged. 

My  hives  are  10-frame  Langstroth, 
and  I  usually  make  10  nuclei  out  of 
each  colony,  by  taking  one  frame  of 
brood  and  bees  for  each  nuclei,  and 
putting  it  between  two  other  combs 
with  some  honey  in. 
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If  you  have  enough  hatched  queens 
to  go  around,  let  one  out  in  each 
nuclei  ;  if  not,  give  them  a  cell,  and 
shut  them  up  until  evening. 

When  the  swarm  is  hived  on  a  new 
stand,  the  queen-cells  not  capped  in 
the  old  hive  are  often  neglected  ;  by 
returning  the  swarm,  thej'  are  more 
uniformly  good,  and  the  bees  are  less 
likely  to  give  up  swarming  and  tear 
down  the  cells. 

A  strong  colony  like  this  is  the  best 
kind  of  a  "  lamp-nm-sery,"  because 
you  only  need  to  visit  it  about  once  in 
two  days,  catch  the  queen  that  has 
hatched,  and  cut  out  all  cells  that  have 
a  little  opening  where  the  queens  stick 
their  tongues  out  to  be  fed,  and  put 
them  in  cages  ;  for  the  queens  will  bite 
open  the  cells,  and  come  out  very 
quickly  when  the  bees  are  driven  awa)-. 

I  have  used  one  colony  for  a  long 
time  in  this  way,  giving  fresh  queen- 
cells,  and  cutting  out  those  ready  to 
hatch,  every  two  days. 

Fillmore,  Calif.,  March  25,  1889. 


LINDEN. 


Report   of  Two  Season's   Work 
in  the  Apiary. 


Written  for  fheAmericaii  Bee  Journal 

BY   F.    J.    KRUMII. 


Bee-keeping  has  been  leather  an  up- 
hill business  in  this  localitj'  the  last 
two  seasons.  I  commenced  the  season 
of  1887  with  21  colonies  in  chaff  hives, 
all  hybrids  except  one  Italian  colony  ; 
during  swarming  time  5-1  swavms  is- 
sued, but  by  uniting  swarms  and  doub- 
ling-up  the  old  colonies,  I  increased 
my  apiary  to  44,  and  obtained  600 
pountls  of  comb  honey,  and  200  pounds 
of  extracted  honey. 

The  season  of  1888  I  commenced 
with  36  colonies  ;  61  swarms  issued, 
and  I  increased  my  apiary  to  58  colo- 
nies ;  27  of  the  first  swarms  were  ac- 
companied Ijy  virgin  queens,  the  old 
queens  remaining  with  the  parent  col- 
onies. Eight  queens  were  lost  on  their 
mating  tours.  I  reared  14  queens,  of 
which  only  5  became  fertilized. 

The  honey  hatvest  commenced  very 
encouraginglj-.  During  fruit-bloom, 
and  wild-ivy  bloom,  the  bees  stored 
honey  in  the  brood-chamber.  White 
and  Alsike  clover  began  to  yield  nec- 
tar about  June  5,  and  bees  commenced 
storing  honey  in  the  sections.  On  June 
28  basswood  opened,  and  yielded  fairly 
well  until  Tuesday  noon,  July  3,  when 
an  east  wind  sot  in,  and  no  more  honey 
was  gathered  (with  basswnod  in  full 
bloom)  until  July  7,  when  the  wind 
changed  to  the  south,  and  at  4  o'clock 
it  seemed  as  if  every  bee  tried  to  be 
the  first  to  get  to   the  woods.      Now, 


the  question  is,  how  did  the  bees  know 
that  just  at  that  time  basswood  began 
to  yield  nectar  again  ?  But  it  onl}- 
continued  a  few  days,  and  that  was  the 
last  of  our  spring  honey  crop. 

The  fall  honey  crop  was  almost  a 
total  failure,  but  I  obtained  400  pounds 
of  comb  honey  in  one-pound  sections, 
and  300  jiounds  of  extracteil  honey 
from  unfinished  sections.  So  far  I 
have  lost  6  colonics  in  wintering — 3 
starved,  and  3  were  queenless. 

Pleasant  Bend,  O.,  April  2,  1889. 


Pat  Cioins  into  Baze. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  w.  g.  N. 


Och,  Meester  Printer,  yecs  a  moity  foin  man, 
Yees  raaik  iverythint:  si»  illitjent  wid  j'oiir  pen  ; 
It  niaiks  mei^eli  as  mail  as  any  wit  hen. 
To  see  sucli  unhoiy  blatliering  about  yer  baze— 
Better  be  more  saveinu  of  yes  q's  and  pays. 

Its  meself.  sure,  and  me  own  wife  Kithreen 
That  buuKht  a  foin  swarm,  and  an  iliiKent  queen, 
With  worlters  and  droons  with  honey  probosaonis. 
To  ate  OOP  the  honey-dew,  and  throost  in  the  blos- 
soms, hkh    ^ 

But  bad  luck  to  ine,  I  was  just  as  big  a  foel,    ES 
As  Riit,'ene  Sfciu's  swate  kicking  muel  ; 
It  yer  railers  are  iyimraiil.and  don't  getmynianeinpr. 
Send  for  tlie  liay-paper,  ye'l  see  them  in  "Glaning  ;" 
They  are  crazy  as  bid-bugs,  kicking  for  their  lives— 
Muel  Doctors  say  its  "  breaking  out  of  tiie  hives," 

Now  what  I'm  'bout  tellin'i  yeesT^Onsarning    my 

baze, 
Yees  may  put  in  yer  paper.  Mr.  Printer,  if  ye  plaze  ; 
And  bejabers,  sor,  its  a  sad  thing  for  to  tell. 
What  to  me  and  my  Kithreen  lately  befell. 

Its  Just  two  years  now  since  we  two  were  wed— 
Belave  me,  "Meester  Printer,  our  dare  Jemie,  he  is 

dead  ; 
And  his  sowi  lavs  slapeing  in  the  meadow  of  aze. 
His  p<ior  mither  went  and  got  down  on  her  knaze 
Crying  and  wapeing  and  told  it  to  the  baze — 
And  this  is  what  she  solemnly  and  riverently  saldj'; 
"  Baze  !  Baze  !  !  Dear  Baze  :  our  Jemie  is  dead  !" 

But  thin,  sure,  came  the  rub,  as  Shakespeare  says, 
Bomewliere  ye'l  rade  it  in  his  wonderful  plays  : 
"  It's  more  noble  to  sulfcr  the  arrows  and  stlnas  " 
Than  to  stand  oop  with  stialala  to  battle  in  the  rings— 
.\nd  give  them  tits— Imt.  ah  !  a  wild  heilemelieu. 
The  varmints  ivery  last  one  buzzed  and  flew. 
And  stabbed  my  'Kithreen  while  knaleing  on  the 

ground. 
And  knocked  her  out  twice  the  very  first  round. 

I  drew  mvshalala.  born  in  old  Tyrone, 

1  busted  three  quanes  :md  killed  three  droons  ; 

Kithreen  was  so  traiti  slie  knaled  down  and  prayed 

To  tho  Virgin,  crossed,  and  counted  ivery  last  bade. 

Looking  up  to  heaven,  she  prayerfully  said  : 

"  As  now  I  lay  me  down  to  slape, 

1  pray  the  Lord  mv  sowl  to  kape  ; 

It  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 

1  pray  the  Lord  tlie  baze  to  kape." 

Now  if  iver  yes  lie  blathering  so  very  foin, 
Count  on  no  baze,  Meester  Printer,  in  moin. 
If  I  should  bust  and  die,  my  last  word  would  ba, 
The  best  way  to  kape  baze.  Is  to  keep  urn  away. 

It's  me  picture  I'll  send  yees  all  beautifully  stung— 
I'd  rather  live  in  Erin  ami  bo  shot  or  be  hung. 
And  spind  in  pace  and  haniony  the  rist  of  my  days. 
Than  indure  the  "arrows  and  stings"  of  the  baze. 

America  1  the  Divel  take  yes  land  of  the  fray, 
of  toads  and  snakes,  and  cussed  old  bay  ; 
Ciive  [ue  ould  Ireland,  the  land  of  foin  praters. 
And  yees  may  go  to  blazes  wid  yees  vile,  stinging 
crathers. 

Please  read  me  epitaf.  wiiin  I  am  dead  ; 
"  Benath  this  stone  lies  Pat  of 'rynme, 
That  was  kilt  by  a  bay,  and  chased  by  a  droon  ; 
And  died  by  the  swellin'  of  the  head; 
No,  not  ded,  sor,  but  just  slapeing. 
I'd  rather  be  In  Purgatriry  dead. 
Than  to  spind  me  life  in  bay-kaplnif— 
Me  and  Kithreen  in  one  grave  slapeing." 
Mason  City,  Iowa. 


Siinmin!!!'  I^oii-Swarminsr  Sys- 
tem, and  tlie  Ameiucan  Bee  Jouknal 
for  one  year,  for  SI. '35.  The  subscription 
to  the  Bee  Journal  may  begin  now. 


DIVIDINa. 


Advantages  or  Uividing  Colonies 
Over  Xatiiral  S^varming. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  WM.    G.    HE'WES. 


I  was  much  surprised  to  see  on  page 
69,  the  numlier  of  bee-keepers  who  ad- 
vised the  propounder  of  Query  610,  to 
"  let  his  bees  swarm."  Prof.  Cook,  in 
advising  that  way,  did  especially  fill 
me  with  wonder,  as  in  his  "Bee-Keep- 
ers' Guide,"  (at  least  the  old  edition — 
I  have  not  the  new  one)  he  distinctly 
states  his  preference  for  dividing. 

Eight  years  ago,  in  Louisiana,  I  got 
that  book,  and  practiced  dividing,  as 
laid  down  therein,  on  my  colonies. 
The  result  was  that  I  doubled  mj'  api- 
ary, and  obtained  over  200  pounds  of 
extracted  honey  per  colony,  which 
sold  in  St.  Louis  for  some  $900. 

A  hundreil  yards  or  so  from  my  api- 
ary, a  brother  had  80  colonies  which 
he  let  swarm  naturally.  His  increased 
to  only  about  100  colonies,  and  the  80 
did  not  gather  one-half  so  much  honey 
as  my  50.  His  were  blacks,  with  a 
trace  of  Italian  blood  ;  mine  were 
mostly  pure  Italians. 

I  estimated  then,  and  I  still  think  so 
(after  some  years  of  bee-keeping  on  a 
large  scale,  during  which  time  I  have 
had  much  experience  with  both  swarm- 
ing and  dividing),  that  Prof.  Cook's 
"Guide,"  from  having  guided  me  into 
the  path  of  dividing,  was  worth,  to  me, 
1200  that  season,  or  $4.00  for  each 
spring  colony,  besides  the  extra  in- 
crease which  I  obtained. 

Three  years  ago  I  commenced  bee- 
keeping in  California,  with  115  colo- 
nies (85  of  them  on  shares.)  There 
were  other  apiaries  located  around 
me,  from  2  to  5  miles.  The  fir.st  sea- 
son was  a  good  one,  the  second  I  got 
nothing,  and  last  year  was  almost  a 
failure.  In  the  three  seasons,  two  of 
them  poor  ones.by  dividing  I  increased 
the  115  colonies  to  357. 

Some  of  my  neighbors,  who  let  their 
bees  swarm,  have  a  little  more,  and 
some  of  them  a  few  less  colonies  than 
three  years  ago.  Their  locations  were 
all  as  gooil,  and  most  of  them  better, 
than  my  own,  as  mine  is  contiguous 
(or  was — I  have  moved  since)  to  large 
o-rain-lields  and  oak  forests,  neither  of 
which  supplied  any  honey. 

In  my  apiaiy  the  past  season  were 
20  colonies  in  hives  with  a  frame  2 
inches  shorter  than  the  rest  of  my  ajji- 
arv,  but  in  all  other  respects — strain, 
strength  and  stores — alike.  As  I  could 
not  divide  these  colonies  by  my  favor- 
ite method,  without  supplying  hives  of 
a  like  pattern,  I  decided  to  let  these  20 
swarm. 
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The  apiary  consisted  of  234  colonies 
— ^214  to  be  divided,  and  20  to  divide 
themselves.  The  214  increased  my 
apiaiy  to  356  ;  the  20  added  one  colony 
to  the  number.  The  214,  with  the  in- 
crease from  them,  averaged  about  50 
pounds  of  honey  to  the  colony,  and 
built  (I  was  too  poor  to  buy  founda- 
tion) some  2,000  combs  in  Langstroth 
frames  ;  the  20  did  not  average  15 
pounds  per  colony,  and  of  combs  built 
not  one,  as  their  hives  were  full. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  two  systems, 
I  find  the  following  advantages  in 
favor  of  dividing  colonies  : 

By  dividing,  the  queens,  and  even 
the  drones,  are  reared  from  selected 
stock  ;  by  swarming,  the  bad  strains 
with  the  good  are  equally  propagated. 
By  dividing,  our  bees  sally  forth  to  sip 
the  nectar  from  two  strong  colonies, 
where  in  the  early  spring  was  found 
but  one  ;  by  swarming,  our  strong  col- 
onies of  the  early  spring,  become  weak 
ones  just  when  we  most  need  them 
strong.  By  dividing,  ye  bee-man 
walketh  with  solid  footing  on  j-e  terra 
finna,  where  evolution  intended  him  ; 
by  swarming,  ye  bee-man  must  needs 
ofttimes,  as  ye  little  bird,  roost  high  in 
ye  tree,  and  when  he  falleth  there- 
from, he  findeth  he  is  not  made  as  ye 
little  bird.     Aye,  verily. 

Newhall,  Calif. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER. 


The  Origin  and  Value  of  tiiis 
Exeellent  Honey-Plant. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   S.    J.    YOUNGMAN. 


As  the  season  is  now  at  hand  to  sow 
both  for  forage  and  bee-pasture,  pei'- 
haps  a  few  hints  from  those  having 
had  experience  in  that  direction  would 
be  both  seasonable  and  profitable  to 
those  having  stock  to  feed  and  graze, 
and  bees  ;  of  which  there  is  no  doubt 
but  what  the  sowing  of  certain  plants 
may  help  the  yields  of  honey  in  locali- 
ties where  drouth  is  more  or  less 
prevalent. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of 
Alsike  clover,  and  my  experience  with 
it,  both  as  a  forage  and  nectar-produc- 
ing plant,  will  warrant  all  the  praise 
given  in  its  favor ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  all  contemplating  its  propaga- 
tion, should  endeavor  to  do  so  intelli- 
gently, as  its  success  and  large  growth 
depends  largely  upon  the  manner 
sown,  and  soil  planted  on.  Many  mis- 
takes and  consequent  disappointments 
have  been  made  by  not  knowing  the 
characteristic  traits  of  this  plant. 

I  would  advise,  lirst,  never  to  sow 
Alsike  clover  alone  except  for  seed, 
but  sow  with  red  clover  and  timothy 
for  all  purposes.      Second,  never  sow 


on  dry,  sandy  land  ;  but  on  clay  loam, 
bottom  land,  and  reclaimed  swamp 
and  marsh  land  it  may  be  expected  to 
flourish  luxuriautl)'. 

As  so  little  is  known  of  this  valua- 
ble plant,  and  its  origin,  I  will,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  give  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  year 
1887,  which  may  be  found  on  page  304 
of  the  Report,  with  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  the  plant : 

"Alsike  Clover  {Trifoliumhyhridurn). 
— This  differs  from  the  common  red 
clover  in  being  later,  taller,  more 
slender,  and  succulent  ;  the  flower- 
heads  are  upon  long  pedicels,  and  are 
intermediate  in  size  and  color  between 
those  of    white  and   red    clover.      Its 


ALSIKE  CLOVER  IN  BLOOM. 

botanical  name  was  so  given  from  its 
being  supposed  by  Linnreus  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  those  clovers  ;  but  it 
is  now  known  to  be  a  distinct  species. 
It  is  found  native  over  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  and  was  first  cultivated  in 
Sweden,  dei'iviug  its  common  name 
from  the  village  of  Syke,  in  that  coun- 
try. In  1834  it  was  taken  to  England, 
and  in  1854  to  Germany,  where  it  is 
lai'gely  grown,  not  only  for  its  excel- 
lent foi-age,  but  also  for  its  seed,  which 
commands  a  high  price.  In  France  it 
is  little  grown  as  yet,  and  is  frequently 
confounded  with  the  less  productive 
Trifolmm  elegens.^^ 

The  following  is  condensed  from 
Les  Prairies  Artificalles,  hy  Ed.  Vianne, 
of  Paris  : 

"  Alsike  does  not  attain  its  full  de- 
velopment under  two  or  three  years, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  mixed  with 
some  other  plant  for  permanent  mead- 
ows. It  is  best  adapted  to  cool,  damp, 
calcareous  soils,  and  gives  good  re- 
sults upon   reclaimed   marshes.      It  is 


adapted  neither  to  very  dry  soils,  nor 
to  those  where  there  is  stagnant  water. 
Being  of  slender  growth,  rye-gi'ass,  rye 
or  oats  are  often  sown  with  it,  when  it 
is  to  be  mowed.  In  fertile  ground, 
weeds  are  apt  to  diminish  the  yield 
after  a  few  years,  so  that  it  requires  to 
be  broken  up.  It  is  generally  sown  in 
May,  at  the  rate  of  6  to  7  pounds  of 
clean  seed  to  the  acre  ;  sometimes  it  is 
sown  in  pods,  at  the  rate  of  50  to  100 
pounds  to  the  acre,  either  in  spring  or 
autumn, after  the  cereals  are  harvested. 

"  Alsike  sprouts  but  little  after  cut- 
ting, and  therefore  produces  but  one 
pasturage.  The  yield  of  seed  is  usually 
170  to  180  pounds  per  acre.  The  seed 
separates  more  easily  from  the  pods 
than  that  of  ordinary  clover,  and  as 
the  heads  easily  break  off  when  dry, 
care  is  required  in  harvesting. 

"It  does  not  endure  drouth  as  well  as 
the  common  red  clover,  but  will  grow 
on  more  damp  and  heavy  soils,  and  it 
is  said  that  it  can  be  grown  on  land 
which,  through  long  cultivation  of  the 
common  clover,  is  clover-sick." 

Lakeview,  Mich. 


FARMERS. 


The  Adaptability  of  Bee-Keep- 
ing to  the  Farmer. 


Read  at  the  Fremont  Farmer's  Institute 

BY  A.   M.  ALTON. 


This  is  a  subject  which  is  receiving 
considerable  attention  at  the  present 
time.  One  question  is.  will  it  properly 
develop  the  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture, so  that  the  worker  will  develop 
all  his  faculties  while  striving  to  earn 
a  comfortable  subsistence  ? 

"  It  is  not  all  of  life  to  live,  nor  all  of  death  to  die.'* 

As  to  bee-keeping,  there  can  hardly 
be  a  question  as  to  its  moral  and  intel- 
lectual tendency :  for  proof  I  have 
only  to  cite  you  to  shining  examples 
(both  living  and  dead),  who  are,  or 
have  been,  engaged  in  the  pursuit. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  bee-master  being 
guilty  of  a  crime  ?  Then  it  will  be 
congenial  to  those  fitted  by  nature  to 
follow  it,  just  as  a  natural  mechanic 
feels  as  home  with  thetools  with  which 
he  cheerfully  earns  his  living. 

There  is  no  use  in  saj-ing  that  eveiy 
man  will  make  a  successful  bee-keeper, 
any  more  than  to  say  that  every  man 
is  by  nature  an  artist,  or  every  woman 
a  musician.  Unless  a  person  possesses 
certain  qualifications,  either  natural  or 
acquired,  he  would  very  likely  make  a 
failure  of  bee-keeping.  Among  the 
necessary  qualifications  are  persever- 
ance, industry,  the  love  of  home  more 
than  i-iches,  a  talent  for  looking  after 
details,  promptness,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  reasonablj-  good  health. 
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As  a  rule.  I  believe  that  bees  should 
form  a  part  of  the  surroundings  of 
everj-  ideal  rural  home  ;  not  only  be- 
cause it  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape, but  because  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  bees  are  necessary  to  the  per- 
fect fertilization  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. And  tlien,  you  can  take  your 
enjoyment  as  j'ougo — mixed,  it  is  true, 
with  pain  and  toil,  but  still  a  life  of 
enjoyment. 

You  have  one  important  advantage 
over  the  merchant:  Your  out-door 
life  gives  you  a  physical  vigor  which 
he  cannot  enjoy ;  j-ou  have  better  food 
than  he,  even  if  he  eats  from  the  same 
dish,  for  he  has  not  the  same  hunger  to 
spice  it.  The  man  who  eats  his  food 
with  a  thorough  relish  is  the  better 
man  for  it  physically  and  mentally,  and 
perhaps  morally  and  spiritually. 

Let  not  one  suppose  that  bee-keeping 
connected  with  farming  is  a  pleasant 
pastime  which  lazy  and  incompetent 
people  can  take  up  with  success  ;  for 
the  lazy  and  incompetent,  there  is  no 
success ;  for  the  lazy  and  incompetent, 
there  is  no  place  anywhere.  It  would 
be  well  for  them  to  die  at  once,  if  they 
were  tit  to  die.  But  any  man  or 
woman  who  will  learn  the  business  and 
begin  wisely,  can  find  in  bee-keeping 
with  farming,  a  healthful  pursuit. 

If  farming  were  conducted  in  a  bet- 
ter way  than  it  usually  is,  and  a  few 
colonies  of  bees  kept  in  connection 
with  it,  the  two  pursuits  would  be 
found  to  harmonize.  As  a  rule,  farm- 
ers attempt  to  woi-k  too  much  land, 
and  the  consequence  is  a  low  grade  of 
farming,  poor  crops,  their  crops  of 
both  grain  and  fruit  are  inferior,  and 
if  there  is  a  Ijee-keeper  near,  they  are 
apt  to  try  to  make  themselves  believe 
that  the  bees  are  the  cause  of  the  poor 
crops.  If  instead  of  trying  to  farm 
200  acres,  they  would  put  the  same 
amount  of  labor  on  80,  and  keep  about 
50  colonies  of  bees,  sowing  Alsike 
clover,  buckwheat,  etc.,  the  investment 
would  be  much  less,  and  I  think  that 
the  results  would  be  more  satisfactory  ; 
and  then,  at  times,  if  the  farmer  was 
not  well  balanced,  he  would  almost  go 
crazy  with  so  much  to  see  to. 

Perhaps  this  question  might  be 
asked  :  What  branch  of  farming  would 
be  best  to  unite  with  beekeeping  ?  I 
wouldadvi.se  stock  and  poultry  raising. 
Whatever  branch  the  farmer  maj-  take 
up,  he  must  expect  to  forsake  all  for 
that  branch. 

"  Wben  the  loud  clear  notes  of  the  dinner-horn 
Are  heard  hy  the  fsirmer  while  plowing  the  corn. 
With  the  day  just  bejiiin  on  a  flne  summer  morn. 

To  him  it  was  warning 

That  tlie  hees  are  swarming. 
And  the  interest  ip  equal  to  a  new  baby  born. 
Old  Doll  is  left  standing  alone  in  the  row. 
In  the  spot  where  the  dinner-horn  prompted  the 

'whoa,' 
And  off  10  the  house,  in  a  sweat  he  must  go. 

For  when  bees  go  a-f  rollicking 

Like  bobolinks  rollicking. 
No  time  must  be  Inst  in  delays,  you  know." 

Fremont,  Mich 


BASSWOOD 

Iloncy  a$  h  ^Icdicine — Planting 
Linden  Trees. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    n.    O.    KKUSCHKK. 


I  have  recently  been  examining  my 
apiary,  and  the  bees  have  wintered 
splendidly. 

Sore  Eyes  an«1  Erysipelas. 

About  two  years  ago  my  neighbor, 
Wm.  Megow,  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  one  of  his  eyes  put  out.  He  re- 
ceived remedies  from  our  best  doctors, 
but  they  gave  him  no  relief.  Having 
heard  that  honey  was  good  for  sore 
ej'es,  he  sent  his  son  to  me  after  some. 
I  sent  him  extracted  honey,  which  gave 
him  immediate  relief.  He  diluted  it 
with  water  and  dropped  it  into  the  eye. 

Mrs.  Esther  Worden,  of  Necedah, 
Wis.,  was  suftering  with  erysipelas ; 
she  was  advised  to  bathe  the  aflected 
or  broken-out  places  with  diluted 
honey.  She  did  so,  and  was  cured  in 
a  very  short  time. 

Plantiiisr  UassM'oodl  Xrees. 

I  attended  our  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Society  meeting  at  Madison,  in  Feb- 
ruary. It  was  as  good  as  any  meeting 
that  I  have  ever  read  reports  of — that 
is  not  saying  mucli,  however.  Very 
little  was  done  of  practical  value  to 
•bee-keepers,  aside  from  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  some  members  of  the 
"sweet"  fraternity.  The  onlj' thing 
having  real  benefit  to  bee-keepers  in 
view,  was  a  resolution,  requesting  cit}' 
and  town  authorities  to  include  the 
basswood  in  their  shade-tree  selections. 

I  would  like  to  see  something  better 
inaugurated  regarding  basswood.  It 
is  planted  so  sparingly  as  compared 
with  elms  or  soft  maples.  It  is  cer- 
tainly as  beautiful  as  these,  and  by  far 
more  useful,  and  no  tree  is  hardier  or 
more  easily  grown. 

What  I  am  thinking  of  is  this  :  The 
State  should  grow  linden  trees  for 
gratuitous  distribution.  Bee-keepers 
could  then  take  them,  and  plant  them 
along  the  streets,  ro3.ds,  and  in  parks  ; 
and  the  authorities  should  look  after 
such  trees  when  planted.  Bee-keepers 
would  not  be  asking  too  much,  for  fish 
are  hatched  for  our  sportsmen,  and 
also  game  wardens  are  kept.  Money 
is  distributed  to  liorticultural  and  agri- 
cultural societies,  stock-breeders'  and 
wool-growers'  societies,  and  to  State 
and  County  fairs,  etc.  We  would  only 
be  very  modest  in  our  request,  and  I 
am  sure  that  we  would  meet  with  little 
difliculty  in  obtaining  it. 

The  nicest  lane  I  have  seen  for  a 
long  time,  is  the  one  leading  from  our 
State  University  (at  Madison)  grounds 


to  the  Kxperimental  Fann.  It  is  neai'ly 
half  a  mile  long,  and  is  lined  with 
linden  trees  on  either  side  the  whole 
length.  Bee-keepers,  wake  up  !  Favors 
are  granted  to  those  who  ask  for  them. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  others  re- 
garding my  ideas  of  planting  linden 
trees. 

Duester,  Wis. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Some  Good  Sug^gestionii  to  tiiose 
Wtao  Vse  Bee-Supplies. 


Read  at  the  New  York  Convention 

BY   C.    W.    COSTELLOW. 


In  these  days  of  sharp  competition, 
an}'  business,  to  be  succes.sful,  must  be 
conducted  with  great  economy, even  to 
(and  I  think  that  I  ought  to  say  es- 
pecially in)  the  smallest  details.  Bee- 
culture,  in  all  its  branches,  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  To  the  older  bee- 
keepers, I  hardly  think  that  I  can  give 
any  new  advice,  but  to  those  compara- 
tively young  in  the  business,  I  may  be 
able  to  ofier  some  points  which  will 
be  profitable  for  them  to  consider. 

First,  I  find  that  we  can  reduce  our 
expenses  in  two  ways — by  a  saving  on 
the  first  cost  of  the  supplies,  and  by 
getting  the  most  value,  or  use,  out  of 
those  supplies. 

Nearly  all  of  the  dealers  in  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies  offer  discounts  for  goods 
purchased  during  the  winter  months, 
and  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  save,  is 
to  take  advantage  of  these  discounts. 
Dealers  like  to  do  this,  for  several  rea- 
sons, viz  :  Without  these  discounts 
there  would  be  comparatively  nothing 
done  in  the  supply  trade  in  the  winter  ; 
and  then,  they  like  to  have  these  early 
orders,  to  relieve  the  crowd  and  rush 
of  business  during  the  honey  season. 
It  also  keeps  the  business  moving,  and 
furnishes  the  cash  with  which  to  run  it 
through  the  dull  season. 

The  bee-keeper  should  include  in 
one  order,  all  that  he  will  be  likely  to 
need  throughout  the  season  ;  by  this 
means,  he  has  the  advantage  of  whole- 
sale-rates. Here  we  also  get  another 
advantage,  namely,  on  transportation. 

Exjircssage  on  transportation  of 
heavy  goods  is  always  expensive.  K 
the  goods  are  shipped  by  freight,  the 
greater  the  weight,  the  lower  is  the 
freight,  up  to  100  pounds.  For  illus- 
tration, the  rate  on'  supplies  from 
wliere  I  live  in  Maine,  to  Boston, Mass., 
is,  for  a  package  weighing  5  pounds, 
25  cents  ;  on  a  package,  or  several, 
weio'hing  100  pounds,  it  is  25  cents  ; 
and  on  a  package,  or  several,  weigh- 
ino'  200  pounds,  it  is  only  30  cents.  So 
you  see  that  a  great  deal  can  be  saved 
by  ordering  the  supplies  all  at  once. 
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To  show  the  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter of  saving  on  transportation,  allow 
me  to  give  the  following  case,  which 
actually  occurred  : 

In  1887,  a  supply  dealer  sent  two 
bee-hives  to  a  new  customer  ;  the  next 
July  he  received  an  order  for  supplies 
amounting  to  75  cents,  to  be  sent  by 
express,  which  cost  60  cents  ;  on  Jul}' 
14,  the  same  customer  ordered  11.00 
worth  of  goods  by  express,  which  also 
was  (50  cents  ;  and  again  on  Oct.  6 
another  order  of  11.71,  by  express,  as 
before,  with  the  same  charge  for  trau.s- 
portation.  Here  we  have  $3.46  worth 
of  supplies,  on  which  the  customer  paid 
$1.80  express  charges ;  all  of  which 
might  have  been  saved,  as  all  these 
supplies  might  have  been  sent  with 
the  hives,  by  freight,  for  the  same 
■amount  that  the  hives  were  sent  for. 
That  customer  has  learned  something 
by  experience.  I  learned  that  he  will 
know  better  another  year  what  he 
wants,  and  will  order  all  of  his  goods 
^as  nearly  as  possible)  at  one  time. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  we 
•can  save  on  the  first  cost,  and  that  is, 
by  buying  of  that  dealer  who  offers 
goods  at  the  lowest  rate  ;  but  this  is 
not  always  the  best  way  to  do — it  is 
•often  a  "  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish "  transaction. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  £he  sec- 
ond way  in  which  we  can  save  exjjense, 
and  that  is,  by  getting  the  most  value 
for  our  money.  It  is  true,  that  a  sup- 
ply dealer  may,  for  a  short  time,  and 
for  some  special  rea.son,  olier  goods  at 
less  than  cost,  but  a  business  cannot 
be  conducted  for  any  considerable  time 
in  this  way ;  and  "if  a  dealer  offers 
goods  considerably  lower  than  others 
in  the  same  business,  we  may  be  rea- 
sonably sure  of  one  or  two  things — 
eitlier  the  dealer  is  manufacturing 
cheaper  than  his  competitors,  or  he  is 
furnishing  a  cheaper  grade  of  goods. 
My  advice  in  this  line  is,  buy  the  best 
goods  that  can  be  found  ;  and  get  them 
as  cheap  as  you  can. 

The  best  goods  are  the  most  profit- 
able, for  several  reasons,  viz  :  In  the 
matter  of  hives  and  supplies  which  we 
use  year  after  year,  the  stock  out  of 
wliich  they  are  made  must  be  good,  so 
that  they  may  last  a  long  time  ;  sec- 
tions, and  like  goods,  should  be  of 
good  quality,  to  bo  attractive,  and 
draw  cu.stom  in  the  market.  All  sup- 
plies should  be  accurately  and  nicely 
made,  so  that  tlie  several  parts  may  be 
put  together  \Wthout  waste  of  time ; 
and  if  everything  i.s  accurately  made, 
the  bee-keeper  will  save  much  time  in 
all  the  manipulations  of  the  apiary,  for 
"  Time  is  money." 

Much  money  is  wasted  in  tlie  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  by  changing  often 
from  one  style  to  another.  It  is  true,tliat 
if  our  pursuit  is  to   advance,  some  one 


must  experiment  with  new  and  differ- 
ent arrangements  ;  but  as  experiment- 
ing is  an  expensive  business,  if  we  are 
trying  to  save  all  we  can  on  supplies, 
we  should  leave  the  experimenting  to 
others. 

Use   tlie  Standard'  Sizes  in  Bee- 
Supplies. 

The  last  thought  to  which  I  shall 
call  your  attention  is,  to  use  standard 
sizes  in  all  your  bee-supplies  ;  by  which 
I  mean,  sizes  which  are  kept  in  stock 
by  dealers  generally  ;  for  by  this  means 
you  will  be  better  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  business  competition  ;  you  will 
be  able  to  get  the  supplies  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year,  without  loss  of  time  ; 
and,  as  a  general  thing,  you  will  be 
able  to  buy  proportionately  cheaper 
than  you  couUl  odd-sized  goods,  which 
must  be  made  to  order. 

There  are  probably  many  other  ways 
to  save  on  the  expense  of  supplies  for 
the  apiai'y,  and  if  we  gather  and  profit 
by  the  various  thoughts  advanced  by 
experienced  bee-men,  it  will  be  quite  a 
somxe  of  profit  in  our  business. 


HIVES. 


The   Size   of  Hives   Be§t   Suited 
to  the  Apiarist. 


Written  tor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  J.  B.  POND. 


The  question  of  "  how  small  a  hive" 
should  be,"  is  now  being  agitated,  but 
I  judge  that  the  advocates  of  small 
hives  would  Ije  looked  upon  with  more 
favor,  if  the  fact  that  some  reading  be- 
tween the  lines  could  be  done.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  hive  that  is  "just 
the  thing  "  for  the  expert  producer  of 
honey,  will  not  give  good  results  in 
the  hands  of  the  novice,  or  even  the 
general  bee-keeper,  as  a  larger  hive. 

Tests,  as  ordinarily  made,  are  of 
little  value.  Figures  wont  lie,  if  footed 
riglitly,  but  thej'  may  be  so  placed  as 
to  prove  almost  anything  in  a  statisti- 
cal way  ;  so  with  hive-tests — they  may 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a 
theory,  and  apparently  prove  it ;  but 
when  tested  in  another  way,  prove 
something  else. 

As  yet  but  little  real  advance  has 
been  made  in  hives  since  the  "  Lang- 
stroth  "  was  first  made  public  ;  and  as 
yet  no  better  general  results  have  been 
made  than  with  the  ordinary  Lang- 
stroth  hive.  Mr.  B.  F.  Carroll  secured 
his  big  yield  with  this  hive,  and  I 
doubt  if  he  could  have  obtained  it  with 
a  smaller  one. 

There  may  be  times  and  places 
where  a  smaller  hive  would  work  well, 
but  the  extra  cost  of  a  ten-frame  hive 
over  an  eight-frame  one  is  so  small, 
that  the  loss  to  a   single   colony,  when 


the  larger  hive  is  needed,  would  more 
than  out-weigli  the  extra  cost  of  a 
dozen  hives. 

In  the  answers  to  queries,  I  find  that 
the  great  majority  favor  a  ten-frame 
hive.  This  agrees  with  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  I  believe  that  experience 
generally  will  coincide  therewith. 

An  ordinary  ten-frame  Langstroth 
hive,  14}  inches  wide,  is  none  too  large 
for  a  fair  colony,  especially  when  the 
colony  is  expected  to  store  its  own 
winter  supplies.  Only  experts  can 
succeed  in  cleaning  out  the  brood- 
chamber  of  honey,  and  filling  up  for 
winter  by  feeding,  and  they  fail  as 
often  as  they  succeed. 

Now  the  ordinary  bee-keeper  is  on 
a  different  footing,  and  it  is  he  for 
whom  I  am  writing  ;  and  I  advise,  as 
the  result  of  my  own  experience, 
backed  up  by  the  experience  of  bee- 
keepers generally,  that  better  results 
will  be  obtained  from  a  ten-frame 
Langstroth  hive,  or  its  equivalent, 
than  from  any  smaller  one,  no  matter 
how  many  horizontal  splits  it  may  be 
cut  into. 

North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WINTERING. 


Experience  ^vith   Toads — Prior- 
ity of  Location. 


Written  for  theAmei'lcan  Bee  Journal 

BY  CHARLES   WALKER. 


I  am  putting  the  bees  out  of  the 
cellar,  and  I  find  that  I  have  lost  7  or 
8  colonies  so  far,  from  105  wintered  in 
the  cellar.  The  trouble  was  that  I 
could  not  keep  the  temperature  low 
enough,  the  mercury  frequently  going 
up  to  55°  or  60^.  April,  so  far,  has 
been  full  of  "  squaw"  winters  ;  to-day, 
however,  has  been  pleasant,  with  south 
wind,  and  house-cleaning  has  been  the 
order  generally  with  the  bees.  Many 
are  taking  the  first  flight. 

Toads  in  the  Apiary. 

Regarding  toads,  I  have  noticed  that 
since  I  have  kept  bees,  the  increase  of 
toads  has  been  nearly  as  rapid  as  that 
of  the  apiary.  Soon  after  sundown  I 
have  seen  them  come  out  from  under 
the  honey-house,  and  make  a  bee-line 
for  the  water-trough,  that  is  always 
kept  full  for  the  bees.  I  have  counted 
30  or  40  of  those  toads,  and  have  been 
suspicious  of  them,  as  thej-  are  named 
as  enemies  of  bees.  I  have  been  on 
the  watch  for  their  depredations,  but 
as  yet  I  have  never  caught  them.  I 
have  treated  them  as  a  sort  of  pets, 
and  watched  them  play  on  that  old 
trough  ;  but  what  they  did  after  I  re- 
tired, is  a  question   that  I  shall  try  this 
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season  to  solve  ;  and  if  I  find  them  eat- 
ing live  bees,  I  will  tix  their  toadships. 

I»rioril}-  in  Bee-Keeping:. 

I  think  that  priority  of  location  is 
the  simple  side  of  that  question.  If 
one  State  should  pass  such  a  law,  it 
would  not  be  constitutional,  and  would 
not  stand  a  test.  It  would  be  like  one 
farmer  having  a  tine  peach-orchard, 
and  the  neighbor  over  the  line  (who 
has  none,  but  wishes  to  set  out  some) 
saying,  "  You  must  not  set  your  trees 
so  close  to  mine,  as  they  will  destroy 
mine,  and  not  do  well." 

This  is  a  world  of  competition,  and 
we  must  sometimes  compete  with  our 
neighbors,  and  the  survivor  will  be  the 
fittest,  with  the  bee-keeper,  as  with  all 
other  pursuits. 

In  1880  I  had  here  only  one  colony, 
while  our  neighbor  a  mile  or  two  away, 
owned  145.  My  apiary  gradual!}- 
gained  in  numbers,  and  at  the  end  of 
8  years,  from  that  sijigle  colony,  and 
the  purchase  of  one  queen,  I  had  the 
largest  apiaiy,  and  to-day  I  have  a  tine 
apiary,  while  that  neighbor  has  not  a 
single  colony  left ;  but  there  are  legiti- 
mate causes  for  these  changes,  and  it 
depends  considerably  whether  a  man 
dabbles  in  everj-  new  hive  that  is  an- 
nounced. 

Bravo,  Mich.,  April  6,  1889. 


COWVEXTIOJf  DIRECTORY. 


.  1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Apr.  23.— DesMoines  County  ,  at  Burlintftoo,  Iowa. 
John  Wau,  Sec,  Middletown,  Iowa, 

May  1, 2.— Texas  State,  at  Greenville,  Tex. 

G.  A.  Wilson.  Sec,  McKlnney,  Tex. 

May  4.— Susquehanna  County,  at  Montrose,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Hartord,  Pa. 

May  21.— Northern  Illinois,  at  Pecatonica.  111. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley.  Ilia. 

t^"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinKs.— Ed. 


Bees  Dying  in  Texas. — Jennie 
A.  Young,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  on  April 
5,  1889,  writes  : 

Bees  in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
dying  from  some  unknown  cau.se. 
They  seem  to  be  building  C(jmb  and 
storing  honey,  but  it  seems  that  the 
young  bees  come  out  of  the  hive,  and 
are  unable  to  Hy,  crayl  around  for  a 
while,  and  then  die.  If  any  one  can 
enlighten  us  on  the  suVjject,  through 
the  columns  of  the  excellent  American 
Bee  Journal,  and  suggest  a  remedy, 
he  will  confer  a  lasting  favor  upon 
benighted  apiarists  in  this,  our  sunny 
Southland. 


Oetling:   Rid   of  .4nl8,  elf — W. 

H.  Graves,  New  Carlisle,  Ind.,  on  April 
3,  1889,  writes : 

My  bees  wintered  nicelj'on  the  sum- 
mer stands,  only  losing  one  colony. 
My  report  for  1887  was  a  little  "  oft" ;" 
I  reported  25  or  ;^0  per  cent,  loss,  but 
my  real  loss  was  47  colonies  out  of 
110.  I  have  82  colonies  now  in  good 
condition.  In  1887  my  expenses  were 
something  near  1100,  and  I  got  about 
$100  woi-th  of  honey;  in  1888  I  had 
over  $200  worth  of  honey,  and  my 
cash  expenses  were  10  crates  at  11 
cents  per  crate.  ]\Iy  bees  carried  in 
their  first  pollen  on  March  2G,  and  on 
the  25th  I  saw  the  Urst  dandelion  in 
bloom. 

Those  whose  apiaries  are  troubled 
with  ants,  should  try  bruising  green 
catnip  on  the  hives  where  they  are  in- 
fested with  aiits.  That  has  been  my 
remedy  for  thi^  last  12  or  15  years,  and 
it  drives  them  away  when  almost  every- 
thing el.se  fails.  I  liave  uever  heard  of 
any  one  else  using  it.  It  seems  to 
quiet  the  bees  also  when  they  are 
cross. 


Ciood  Prospects  for  While 
Clover. — Jas.  E.  Brown,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  on  April  3,  1889,  says  : 

I  never  had  bees  in  better  condition 
on  April  1,  than  they  are  this  year. 
The  prospects  for  white  clover  are 
good.  I  have  75  colonies  in  the  cellar 
yet.  I  take  my  bees  out  of  the  cellar 
about  April  15. 


"Weigliing   the    Bees,   etc. — Ira 

N.  Lyman,    St.  Peter,  Nebr.,  on   April 

4,  1889.  writes  : 

We  had  the  nicest  winter  here  that 
I  ever  saw.  I  was  brought  up  in  Iowa 
and  Nebraska,  and  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  bees  ever  since  I  was 
about  two  or  three  years  old.  My 
father  used  to  keep  his  bees  in  hollow 
logs  and  the  box-hives ;  the  wind- 
storms would  blow  them  over,  and  we 
set  them  up  again.  We  left  them  on 
the  summer  stands  all  winter,  but  it 
was  in  the  woods,  in  Johnson  county, 
Iowa.  When  we  got  any  honey  it  was 
in  a  little  square  box  put  on  top  of  the 
hive,  with  a  few  auger-holes  to  make 
the  connection  ;  or  sometimes  we 
took  off  the  top-bo.ard,  and  dug  out 
some  honey.  When  the  movable- 
frames  came  into  use,  it  did  away  with 
the  '-king-bee''  and  digging  down 
from  the  top  of  the  hive  for  honey. 
Then  the  Italian  bees  came  at  $10  per 
queen,  the  tirst  1  saw.  With  the 
Langstroth  hive  and  the  Italians,  bee- 
keeping changed    with    me.      I    think 


that  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  profit  in  any 
common  season. 

My  bees  came  out  in  splendid  condi- 
tion this  spring,  save  one  colon\-  that 
had  some  drones  when  put  into  winter 
quarters;  it  died  as  1  expected  it  would. 
It  had  about  30  pounds  of  hone}'  left  in 
in  the  hive.  I  weighed  all  of  my  bees 
when  I  took  them  out  of  the  cellar  on 
March  5,  and  weighed  them  after  they 
had  been  pretty  well  cleaned  out,  and 
flying  several  day.s.  Two  colonics  lost 
5i  pounds,  one  17J,  and  one  8  pounds 
— a  little  over  9  pounds  per  colony 
during  the  winter  in  the  cellar.  One 
colony  that  lost  17i  pounds,  was  very 
uneasy,  and  anxious  to  get  out  of  the 
hive.  I  had  them  fastened  in  with 
wire-cloth  in  front  of  the  hive-portico. 
I  think  that  the  bees  winter  best  in  a 
dry  cellar,  in  a  prairie  country.  Bees 
gathered  pollen  from  willows  on  April 
1.  My  bees  used  lots  of  rye  flour,  and 
are  still  working  at  it.  Thd  pr,airies 
are  getting  green,  and  everything  is 
nice,  only  we  get  no  rain,  and  had  no 
snow  all  winter.  We  are  wishing  for 
rain.     Small  grain  is  nearly  all  sowed. 


Season    of    1§§S Mrs.    W.    T. 

Henley,  Black  Jack,  Mo.,  on  March  31, 
1889,  says  : 

I  started  last  spring  with  4  colonies 
in  good  condition,  and  increased  them 
to  12,  by  natural  swarming.  I  ob- 
tained a  good  supply  of  honey,  but 
nothing  like  a  full  crop,  some  of  it 
being  the  loveliest  that  I  ever  saw. 
There  are  not  many  bee-keepers  around 
here.  Honey  is  in  fair  demand,  and 
brings  good  prices.  I  hope  for  a  good 
honey  year  for  1889. 


Seetion.Case. — M.  Tailor,  of  Ben- 
ton County,  Iowa,  writes  thus  : 

Seeing  the  great  good  the  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Union  is  doing,  and  likely  to  do, 
my  conscience  gives  me  no  rest  until 
I  send  you  my  dollar  for  membership, 
and  esjiecially  as  my  crop  last  year 
was  exceptionally  good,  being  about 
$90  worth  from  4  colonies,  spring 
count.  I  am  only  an  amateur,  and 
keep  a  few  colonies  of  bees  on  a  town 
lot,  for  recreation  and  pleasure,  and  I 
got  both,  and  profit  too. 

I  will  here  describe  a  section-case, 
contrived  by  me  last  year.  I  will  not 
call  it  an  "  invention,"  although  I  have 
seen  nothing  like  it.  It  is  very  simple, 
and  above  all,  cheap  and  efficient.  If 
it  is  of  any  value,  the  bee-fraternity  are 
welcome  to  it. 

It  consists  of  4  pieces  of  board,  and 
8  common  wood-screws,  nothing  more 
unless  separators  are  wanted,  then  tvvo 
§-inch  tin  strips  are  put  in  crosswise 
between  the  end  rows  of  sections,  and 
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the  separators  rest  on  them.  The  case 
holds  28  l}-ineh  sections.  I  use  say  f- 
inch  lumber,  cut  all  pieces  the  exact 
width  of  the  sections  used,  usually  4} 
inches  ;  the  length  of  the  sides  are  the 
length  of  4  sections — 17  inches  ;  add 
one  thickness  of  the  boai'ds  used,  f  inch, 
and  from  this  I  deduct  say  J  inch,  so 
as  to  make  a  close  fit  over  the  sections. 
The  end-pieces  will  be  13^  inches  long. 
The  joints  all  lap  one  way. 

In  using  the  case,  two  alternate 
corners  can  be  screwed  together  per- 
manently, but  this  is  optional.  Place 
the  sections  together  upon  a  level 
board,  slip  the  case  over  them,  and 
screw  up  the  other  two  alternate  cor- 
ners until  the  sections  are  held  firmly 
in  place.  This  makes  a  surplus  case 
that  can  be  reversed,  storified,  or 
handled  in  anj^  waj'.  Of  coui'se  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  honey-board,  but 
a  queen-excluding  honey-board  ought 
to  be  used  with  all  kinds  of  surplus 
cases  for  comb  honey. 

In  taking  off  the  sections,  all  that  is 
required  is  to  unscrew  the  two  alter- 
nate corners  (or  all  four,  if  desired), 
and  the  sections  will  all  come  out  in  a 
bunch.  This  will  save  many  mutilated 
sections,  and  broken  cappings,  es- 
pecially by  the  novice. 

I  have  been  reading  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  one  year,  and  I  con- 
sider it  indispensable  for  any  one 
wanting  to  keep  posted. 


Wintered    in    Straw    Mires. — 

Abe  Hoke,    Union  Citj-,   Ind.,  on  April 
8,  1889,  writes  : 

My  winter  report  for  1888-89  is 
much  better  than  I  expected  last  fall. 
I  put  26  colonies  into  winter  quarters, 
and  lost  only  3,  by  starvation,  two  of 
which  were  no  good  last  summer.  One 
colony  was  one  of  the  best  that  I  had, 
but  it  did  not  have  as  much  stores  as  I 
thought  it  had.  It  was  in  a  round 
straw  hive,  with  the  frames  running  to 
the  centre.  I  think  that  with  plenty 
of  stores,  a  colony  would  winter  safelj- 
in  it,  in  any  climate.  It  is  double- 
walled,  and  cost  me  six  days'  work  to 
make  it.  It  has  23  frames  ;  one  runs 
across  the  centre  of  the  hive,  and  sup- 
ports the  ends  of  the  others. 


Early-Reared    Queens,     etc 

James  Kincade,  Clay  Centre,  Nebr.,  on 
April  5,  1889,  writes  : 

As  a  general  thing  the  bees  have 
wintered  finely.  A  few  bee-men  have 
lost  some  colonies.  I  have  24  colonies, 
all  in  fine  condition.  I  examined  them 
lately,  and  found  all  with  queens,  and 
laying.  The  greater  part  of  them  have 
not  used  half  of  their  honey  ;  but  one 
colony  needs  feeding,  that  swarmed  on 


Sept.  2,  and  would  have  had  plentj', 
but  was  robbed.  The  rest  of  the  api- 
ary do  not  need  anything  except  warm 
weather  to  bring  out  the  bloom.  Thej' 
are  getting  pollen  from  ground  feed, 
wherever  they  they  can  find  it.  The 
weather  is  fine  most  of  the  time.  We 
have  had  a  few  windy  days  this  month. 
My  neighbor  has  2  colonies,  one  of 
which  he  found  without  a  queen  this 
spring  ;  the  other  had  brood  and  eggs, 
and  was  all  right  until  latelj',  when  he 
saw  what  he  thought  to  be  queen-cells, 
so  he  took  one  frame  and  gave  it  to 
the  colon}'  that  had  no  queen  ;  now  he 
has  two  young  queens.  The  question 
now  is,  will  those  queens  remain  until 
there  are  drones  to  mate  with  ?  or  will 
they  have  to  be  destroyed,  and  others 
reared,  as  this  is  rather  earlj*  for 
drones  ?  I  have  seen  2  drones  flying 
from  one  of  my  colonies  for  the  last 
week. 

[You  give  no  dates,  and  all  we  can 
say  is,  that  if  the  queens  were  not  fer- 
tilized within  15  or  20  days,  thej'  will  be 
drone-layers  only. — Ed.] 


Shipping    Honey,  etc Rev.  S. 

Roese,  Maiden  Rock,  Wis.,  writes: 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  wonders, 
and  this  great  American  nation  seems 
to  take  the  lead  in  science  and  art,  and 
the  invention  of  machinery  of  all  de- 
scriptions, with  steam  and  electricitj' 
subjected  to  serve  at  will.  The  bee- 
keeping family  all  over  the  land  has 
reason  to  feel  grateful  for  modern  im- 
provements in  bee-keeping,  and  the 
friendly  ties  of  associations  and  bonds 
of  union  which  have  been  formed  to 
promote  industry,  love,  harmony  and 
good-will  for  each  other.  It  is  rejoic- 
ing to  see  what  the  Bee-Keepei's'  Union 
has  accomplished  in  defending  bee- 
keepers in  their  industrial  rights. 

I  have  now  SO  colonies  of  bees, 
mostly  Italians,  and  4  colonies  belong- 
ing to  another  man,  which  I  keep  on 
shares,  but  the  weather  last  winter  was 
so  mild,  that  I  had  to  open  the  bee- 
house  door  at  night,  to  admit  cool  air. 
My  bees  are  mostly  in  good  condition, 
with  the  exception  of  (i  or  7  colonies 
which  need  some  feeding.  I  shall 
make  some  of  the  •'  Good  "  candy,  and 
place  it  over  the  frames.  All  weather 
indications  seem  to  point  to  a  good 
honey  crop  the  coming  season. 

I  shipped  some  of  my  comb  honey  to 
St.  Paul  by  express,  and  found  it  all 
broken,  so  that  I  had  to  sell  it  at  any- 
thing that  I  could  get  for  it.  I  shipped 
tlie  next  lot  by  freight,  which  arrived 
all  right.  I  would  advise  bee-keepers 
never  to  ship  comb  honey  by  express, 
for  I  see  that  they  handle  boxes  and 
packages  very  roughly,  without  any 
care  whatever. 


Oronnd  €orn  and  Oats  for  Pol- 
len.— O.  B.  Barrows,  Marshalltown, 
Iowa,  on  April  6,  1889,  writes  : 

Before  I  put  mj*  bees  out  of  the  cel- 
lar in  the  spring,  for  80  colonies  I  pro- 
cure one-fourth  of  a  ton  of  meal,  by 
grinding  corn  and  oats  together.  I 
turn  about  one  dozen  hive-covers  bot- 
tom upward,  one  end  higher  than  the 
other,  and  put  two  or  three  quarts  of 
the  meal  into  the  upper  end  ;  when  it 
is  worked  to  the  lower  end,  I  reverse 
the  end,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Miller,  but  alwaj's  so  changed  as  to  be 
most  exposed  to  the  sun.  When  it  is 
pretty  well  worked  over,  I  add  new 
meal. 

After  reading  Allen  Latham's  article 
on  feeding  Graham  flour,  on  page  219, 
I  bought  a  sack  of  Graham  flour,  and 
iwt  some  in  each  box  at  one  side  ;  but 
my  bees  showed  a  decided  preference 
for  the  corn-and-oats  meal.  Bees  were 
at  one  time  nearty  done  working  on 
the  meal,  but  since  the  freeze,  they 
work  on  it  immensely.  The  losses  in 
wintering  in  this  vicinity  will  not  aver- 
age 2  per  cent.  ;  but  unless  we  have 
rain  to  make  the  clover  grow,  it  will 
probably  be  a  misfortune  that  they  did 
not  all  die  in  wintering ;  still  we  are  in 
hopes  of  yet  seeing  the  silver  lining  to 
the  cloud. 


Experience  with   Bees,   etc. — 

Geo.  H.   Auringer,    Bonniwell's   Mills, 
Minii.,  on  April  6,  1889,  writes  : 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  3  colonies 
of  bees,  one  was  strong,  and  the  other 
two  were  weak.  The  strong  colony  I 
was  afraid  to  touch,  but  the  others 
paid  no  attention  to  me  at  first.  I  got 
no  swarms  from  the  weak  ones,  but 
the  other  swarmed  three  times,  and 
the  first  swarm  swarmed,  so  I  secured 
4  new  colonies  from  one.  I  sold  2, 
and  put  5  colonies  in  the  cellar.  I  ob- 
tained about  300  pounds  of  honey  the 
first  season.  Last  spring  I  put  the  5 
colonies  out  ou  April  20,  seemingly  as 
strong  as  they  were  the  fall  previous, 
and  tliey  all  went  to  work  the  same 
day  carrying  in  pollen.  They  were  in 
three  dift'erent  kinds  of  hives  which  I 
did  not  like,  so  I  bought  14  hives  that 
were  all  alike.  I  let  the  bees  swarm 
all  they  would,  and  had  from  2  to  3 
swarms  from  each  colony,  aud  some 
of  the  first  swarms  swarmed  again.  I 
now  have  19  strong  colonies.  I  se- 
cured 600  pounds  of  honey  in  1  and  2 
pounds  sections.  I  have  one  colony 
out  of  the  cellar  that  is  carrying  pollen 
in  now.  I  will  put  the  rest  out  in  a 
few  days.  I  am  well  pleased  with  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  and  can 
heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  keep 
bees. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


itxsmcss  ^oticjes* 


Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  You  Ulve  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Oive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

l>r.  Bliller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Joxjk- 
NAii  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1..50. 

If  you  I^ose  Bloiiey  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

Mew  ^Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  188S  and  1889  tor  S1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Moxes — to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4Xx4K  and  5^x5Jf . 
Price,  Sl.OO  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

I»rescrTe  Ifour  Papers  for  futiu'e 
reference.    If  you  have  no  1JIN1>ER  we 

will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journai,, 

Please  -write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writmg  to  tills  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  couunission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Uoney  in  kegs  holding  about  320 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  8  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  9  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
stibscribcrs  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, witli  $1.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Marlcct  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


Cl.UltUirVC}   L.I8T. 

■We  Club  the  AmerUxm  Bee  Jov/mal 

for  a  year,  witli  any  of  tlie  following  papers 

or  books,  at  tlie  prices  quoted  In  the  I^ASX 

column.     The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 

in  tlie  first  column.    One  year's  subscription 

for  tlie  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 

with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  0/  both.    Oluh 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 

and  Gleanings  In  Bee-Culture 2  00 175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist 175 165 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 1  50 3140 

Canadian  Bee  Jourual 2  00 1 80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...  1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers . .  5  65 5  00 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (DadaflD.S  00. . . .  2  75 
Cook's  Manual  (old  editiou)  2  25. . . .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2  00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)...  3  00....  2  00 
KoofB  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. . . .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50....  130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  150..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00 1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  of  National  Society..  1  50 125 

I>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Always  Meution  your  Post-Offlce, 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 

Xriple  I..ense  Magnifiers  have 
been  so  often  called  for  that  we  have  con- 
cluded to  keep  them  in  stock  for  our  sub- 
scribers to  inspect  bees,  insects,  etc.  See 
page  212. 

Price,  by  mail,  80  cts. ;  or  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  S1.50. 

Alfalfa  Clover.— For  cultivation  of 
this  honey-plant,  see  page  245,  of  1888.- 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb.,  23c. ;  per  peck,  $3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  »5.50  ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  810.00. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Clover  Seeds.— We  are  selling  Alsike 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices  :  88.00 
per  bushel;  8'2.'2o  per  peck ;  35  cents  per  lb. 
White  Clover  Seed  :  8 10.00  per  bushel;  82.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  Melilot  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  80.00  per  bushel  ;  81.75  per 
peck:  20  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight. 

ITucca  Brushes,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 

■^Ve-will  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  willi  82.00.  Jt  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  then:  meaning. 


HastinHfs''  Perlection   Feeder. — 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  3  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  83..50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Cliapman  Honey-Plant  Seed.— 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture has  a  quantity  of  the  Chapman 
honey-plant  seed  for  free  distribution. 
Applicants  desiring  packages  of  the  seed 
will  be  supplied  while  the  seed  lasts,  in  the 
order  of  their  applications.  The  request  for 
seed  sliould  be  addressed  to  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  (Seed 
Division),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Apiary  Register.— All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiary, 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

"    100  colonies  (220  pages) 1  25 

"    200  colonies  (430  pages)  150 

Send  Us  tlie  Names  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 

A  Favorable  fVord  from  any  of  our 
readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  has 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  any- 
thing we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  can  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  scatter  apicultural  knowledge 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  our  pursuit. 

Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 

A  Modern  Bee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Rot 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  200  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  81.00.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

Pure  Phenol  lor  Foul  Brood. — 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

Please  to   get   your    I^eighbor, 

who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  American 
Bke  Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

Siibscribers  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
prulnl>tl.^■.  will  please  notify  us  at  once. 
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UORK    ART    PORTFOI.IO, 

PRICE,  50  CEZTTS, 

Will  he  CLUBBED  with  the  American   Bee 
JOCRNAL,  at  the  low  price  of  $1.25,  postpaid. 

This  magnificent  Art  Portfolio  is  in  size  just 
11x14  inches,  and  besides  a  picture  of  Gustav 
Dore.  the  great  French  Artist,  it  contains  the 
following-  beautiful  engravings  :  Expulsion 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden— Entering  tlie  Arls— 
Nonh  Cursing  Ham— Samson  and  Delilah— Ruth 
and  Boaz— Death  of  Saul— The  Judgment  of 
Solomon— Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den— Daniel 
Confounding  the  Priests  of  Baal— The  Nativity, 
— Christ  Healing  the  Sick — Sermon  on  the 
Mount, — The  Disciples  Plucking  Corn  on  the 
Sabbath— Jesus  ft  alkiug  on  the  Water- The 
Agony  in  the  Garden— Death  of  the  Pale 
Horse.  Seventeen  handsome  full  page  plates 
under  one  cover. 


Honey  and  Beesvrax  iflarket. 


HONBT.— White  l-lbs.,  ISOiec;  fall  or  d.Trk.  12® 
14c.  Extracted,  8c.  lor  white.  Supply  large  and  de- 
mand light. 

BKBSWAX.— None  in  market. 
Apr.  H.     CLBM0N8,  CLOON  S.  CO.,  cor  4th  iWalnut. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Our  trade  is  light;  no  large  lots  on  hand 
and  what  there  is  consists  chiefly  of  dark  comb,  and 
not  salable  in  quantities.  Choice  white  comb.  lib. 
sections,  16@17c.;  dark  grades  from  l(i®l2c.  Very 
little  demand  for  extracted,  bat  prices  remain  at  7@ 
9c.,  accordingr  to  quality  and  package. 

BEB8WAX,— 220.  K.  A.  BUBNBTT, 

Mar.  25.  161  South  Water  St. 

DENVER. 

HONBr.— White,  in  Idb.  sections,  16®18c.  Ex- 
tracted, 7@10c. 

BEK8WAJC.-lS®20c. 
Mar.  26.        J.  M.  CLARK  &  CO.,  1409  Fifteenth  8t. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONBY.— We  quote  :  Fancy  white  Idbs.,  17@I8C.; 
2-lbB..  ie®l7c.  Good  dark  l-lhs.,  I5@16c.:  2db8.,  14® 
15c.  If  damaged  and  leaky,  10@12^c.  E.xtracted, 
white,  in  barrels,  8®8>6c.;  !ii-barrels. '8i^@9c. ;  am- 
ber in  same,  7®7i^c.:  in  pails  and  tin,  white,  y@ 
O^c:  in  barrels  and  1^-barrels,  dark,  6@6>^c.  The 
demand  is  fair. 

BKB8WAX.— 20®22c. 
Mar.  27.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— Market  is  bare  of  comb,  except  some 
small  lots  of  buckwheat  which  is  selling  at  from  id 
@l2c.    No  buckwheat  extracted.    Cuba  and  San  Do- 
mingo extracted.  67®70c.  per  gallbn. 
BEESWAX.-24C. 

HILDRETH  BROS.  &  8EGBLKEN, 
Mar.  25.  28  &  30  w.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

ST.  LODIS. 

HONEY.— Demand  limited  to  local  wants,  which 
are  small.  We  could  sell  some  to  country  points  in 
barrels  and  ^a-barrels  at  6!ij®7c.  for  extracted;  in 
cans.  7^c. 

BEESWAX.— 21  c.  for  orime. 
Mar.  25.  D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONET.- We  quote  :  Extracted,  white.  6M®7  cts.; 

araber,  5Vi®6c.    Comb,  white  l-lbs.,  13®I4c.;  2-lbs., 

l(»®12c.    Ueraand  tor  extracted   is  good;  for  comb. 

limited.    Prospects  are  not  as  good  for  honey  as  in 

1888. 
BEESWAX.— Scarce,  at  18®22o. 

SCHACHT,  LEMCKB  &  STEINER, 
Mar.  15.  16  &  18  Drumm  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.- We  quote:  Best  white  clover  1-pounds, 

18®20C.;  beat  2dbs..  17i41sc.    E.\tracted,  «®!lc. 

Sales  have  been  checked  a  little  on  account  of  ma- 
ple sugar  and  syrup  being  so  plentiful.    Quantity  of 
honey  in  the  market  is  sure  to  be  entirely  closed  out 
before  new  crop  conies. 
Apr.  8.       BLAKE  &.  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— Best  white  Idbs.,  I5®I6c.  Sales  slow. 
Extracted,  8®9c.    Demand  small,  prices  lower. 

BEE  8WAX.-22®23c. 
Mar.  22.  M.  H.  HUNT,  Boll  Branch.  Mich. 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.- We  quote  :  White  clover  l-lbs..  1.5®i6c.; 
2db8.,  12®31c.    Good  dark  Jdbs.,  12®13c.;  2-lbB.,  lu® 
lie. 
Mar.  21.  B.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  189  8.  Water  St, 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— We  quote  extracted  at  s®flc.  per  !b. 
Be^t  white  comb  honey,  I2@i5c.  Demand  is  slow, 
and  prices  low. 

BEK8W  AX.— Demand  Is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  for 
Kood  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Mar.  21.  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  At. 


Standartl  AtlasTof  the  n'orld. 


To  any  one  sending  lis,  dii-ect  to  this 
office.  Five   NEW  Subscribers  for 

one  j"ear.  with  §5.00  (renewal.s  not  to 
count),  we  will  present  this  beautiful 
Atlas,  by  mail,  postpaid  : 

This  ATLAS 

contains  lartre  scale 
Maps  of  every  coun- 
try and  civil  division 
upon  tbe  face  of  the 
(jlobe. 

It  Is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  color- 
ed diagrams',  showing 
the  wealth,  tbe  debt, 
the  civil  condition  of 
the  people,  chief  pro- 
duoiionf*,  the  manu- 
factures and  the  com- 
nierce.relipiuus  sects, 
etc.,  and  a  superb  line 
of  engravings  of  his- 
torical interest  and 
value,  together  with 
many  new  and  desir- 
able features  which 
are  expressly  gotten 
up  for  this  work— 
among  which  will  be 
found  a  concise  his- 
tory of  each  State. 

Price,  in  best  English  cloth  binding  (size,  closed, 
11x14  inches  ;  opened,  22x14  inches),  |4.50. 


Red  Hiabels  <br  I*ails,— We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  $1  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100,    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     f2.00     $2.25 

500  Labels 2.00       3.00       3.50 

l,0O0Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

tS"  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


gitXuertisjemtwts. 


WANTED— Tou  to  Bend  for  my  illustrated 
price-list  of  Apiarian  Supplies  for  1889  : 
also  five  eenti>i  for  my  pamphlet,  **  How  1 
Produce  Comb  Honey." 

GEO.  E.  HIliTON, 
16A8t  FREMONT,  MICH. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ITALIAN  BEES,  QUEENS,  and  EGGS 
from  Lig-ht  Brahma  and  Wyandotte  Poultry 
Oae  Untested  Queen.  $1 ;  three  for  $2.  Eggs. 
$2  for  13.    Price-List  Free. 

Address,  H.  G.  FRAIflE, 

lOElSt  NORTH  MANCHESTER.  IND. 

Mention  tlic  American  Dee  Journal. 


SECTIONS,  flrst-class,  $3.00  per  1,000.  and 
Foundation  cheaper  than  ever.  Dealers 
will  do  well  to  get  our  Prices.  Alsike  Clover, 
Japanese  Buokwlieat,  &c.  Free  Price- 
List  and  Samples.  I»I.  H.  HUNT, 
2E13t     BELL  BRANCH  (near  Detroit,)  MICH. 
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HOMEOPATHIC 

__„SPECIFIC  No. 

In  use  30  years.    The  only  successful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  from    over-work  or  oflinr  <-ftui3Pd. 
$1^  per  vial,  or  5  vials  and  large  vial  pouder,  Jor  $5. 
Sold  BY  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.— lluiophrej^v*  aicdlctoeCo.,  lUU  Fulton  8U,  S.  V. 

4Al3t 


HANDSOME  SECTIONS. 

VITE  have  a  limited  quantity  of  One-Pound 
T»  Sections,  4i;i.\4i4,  a  trifle  less  than  two 
inches  wide,  with  narrow  tops,  in  packages  of 
1.000  each.  They  are  manufactured  from  ex- 
tra while  lumber,  are  very  uniform,  making 
them  the  finest  and  most  attractive  honey- 
section  in  the  world.  Price,  $3.30  per  package. 

THOS.  G.  NEli'iriAN  &  SON, 

923  i  925  West  Madison-Sireet.  -  CHICAGO.  ILLS 


FROM  ITALY. 

IA1.1VAYS  keep  in  stock  tbe  ITAI,I.\N 
QUEENS   that  come  direct  from  Italy. 
These  are  called  "  Imported."     I  rear  them 
Just  as  fine.    Send  for  Price-List  of  1889. 
Address,       R.  H.  CAIIIPBELK,, 
lOEtf      MADISON,  Morgan  Co.,  GEORGIA. 
jleniionthe  American  Hee  journal. 


C  A  UPI  F    I  TJOIME  EnPLOYinENT 
OMmrLC     D-IA  aiKl  GOUD  PAV.    We  want 


r\(;ENTS  everywhere  to  get  up 
CLUBS  tur  the 


■■  K  P  ^  I  lUastrated  HomeJournal, 

I      II  kk  Iv.h'rh  will    be  WBLCO.MED 

'''""■•  K.\MILV.  SEND  for  a 
J.?5,?  ?.-^^I''''^  Col'V.  cintaininc  our  SPECLIL 
CASH  PHEMIUJI  OfFEKS.    Address 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  -   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
Please  mention  this  paper  when  answering. 


New  Heddoii  Hives  For  Sale. 

nCk  NEW  HIV'ES,  all  complete,  at  ?3.00 
tyf^J  each,  to  close  out  the  business.  Indi- 
vidual right  furnished  purchaser. 

Address,  E.  D.  KEENEY, 

lOEtf  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 

Mention  thi  American  Bee  Jouj-nal, 


Soniethiug  for  the  Good  Wile. 

ANY"  ONE  sending  us  ?3.50  for  1,000  flrst- 
class  Sections,  or  §4  worth  of  orher  Sup- 
plies, may  have  one  of  our  Self-  Heatinj; 
Charcoal  Suioothing-lroiis,  which  sell  at 
$3.  For  description  send  tor  Circular,  or  see 
'•  Gleanings  "  for  Oct.  l.i.  1888. 

SMITH  &  SMITH, 
14Etf  KENTON,  Hardin  Co..  OHIO. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


SUKE  to  send  for  our  Circular 
before  buying.  ITALIAN  BEES 
by  the  lb.;  2  and  3  frame  Nuclei, 
Queens.  Sections,  Foundation. &c. 
Untested  Queens  in  May,  $1.00  : 
in  June,  T.ic:  3  for  $2.00.  Tested 
Queens,  $1.25  to  $3.00,  in  their 
season  ;  2  and  3  frame  Nuclei,  $2.00  to  S-l.OO, 
with  Queens.    Address. 

JNO.  \EBE1.  &  SON, 

HIGH  HILL.  Montg.  Co.,  MO. 
C^~  Oiir  Prices  on  Bee«  and  Queens 
are  Ihe  I^oncsl !  12Etf 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


British.  Bee  Journal 

AND  BEE-KEEPEB8'  ADVISEE, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  10».  lOd.  per 
annum.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England 

Jlfenfion  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


f  oice  of  Masonryi  Family  Magazine. 


Vt  ... 

Three  ye;ir!-':i  Pajter  and  twt-iii y-tivc  i  Ma^'ft- 
zine.  Now  unexcelled.  Contaiu8  line  Fortraitfl 
and  Illustratioiis,  and  a  great  variety  of  ariiclee, 
.■^tories  and  poems  for  Frccmaeoiis  and  their  fam- 
ilies; also  Kastcrn  star,  ftlasonif  Cleanin^-s  and 
Editorial  Denartnipnts.  Price  per  year,  S-i-OO. 
JOHN  W.  liUOWN.  Editor  and  Publiisher, 
ItiS  &  184  &.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
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EDITOR. 


voinv.  April  2],  m  No,  11. 


llom'ti  rosy  light  gleams  everywhere 

To  all  the  air. 

To  perfume  Lent ; 
And  every  flower  in  beauty  dressed, 

Wears  jeweled  crest, 

From  heaven  sent. 

The  millc-white  bloom  of  cherry-trees 

Hath  charmed  the  bees 

From  Winter's  cell ; 
And  one  can  hear  soft  whisperings, 

And  whirr  of  wings, 

And  songs  as  well. 

—Seed  Time  and  Harvest. 


Xlie  ICcv.  Dr.  M.  maliin  has  been 
appointed  to  the  pastorate  of  Grace  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  Richmond,  Ind., 
and  his  address  will  hereafter  be  at  Rich- 
mond, Wayne  county,  Ind. 


XliC     Britisb    Ree    Journal    for 

April  4  contains  a  good  likeness  of  Mr. 
Charles  Nash  Abbott,  its  former  editor,  to- 
gether with  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  life 
and  work  in  the  apicultural  line. 


A  Poultry  Department  is  to  be  added 
to  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal  next  week  ; 
the  form  will  be  changed,  pages  enlarged, 
and  cover  omitted.  This  will  be  the  second 
bee-paper  in  America  having  added  the 
poultry  feature.    We  wish  it  success. 


IVe  Deeply  Synipatbize  with  Capt. 
and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hetherington,  of  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  in  their  affliction— having  lost 
their  youngest  son,  John  Edwin,  on  the  3d 
inst.  He  was  4 '4  years  of  age,  and  was  a 
bright  and  intelligent  boy,  giving  promise 
of  becoming  an  energetic  and  useful  man. 
It  is  a  sad  blow  to  both  mother  and  father, 
for  Johnny  was  the  "sunshine"  of  that 
home.  The  American  Bee  Jouknal  now 
offers  its  condolence  to  both. 


'rran!<t«-rriiiK'     ll«,'«'«,    et<r.— I.    E. 

Myers,   Mahtomedi,   Minn.,   on  March  27, 
issil,  writes: 

I  am  beginning  bee-culture  with  one  col- 
ony, that  1  found  in  the  woods  last  fall.  I 
have  tliem  in  their  "  log-cabin"  vet,  but  1 
want  to  change  them  into  a  Langstroth 
hive.  When  1  was  a  boy,  yet  at  home,  my 
father  would  transfer  the  old  colony  into  a 
new  hive  once  in  ahout  4  years.  We  used 
water  to  drive  them  from  one  to  the  other  ; 
but  my  "  log  cabin"  is  so  long  that  the  ex- 
pense of  building  a  tub  around  it  to  hold 
the  water  would  cost  more  than  the  colony 
is  worth,  altliougli  the  bees  are  numerous 
and  apparently  doing  finely. 

I  have  made  a  feeder  for  them,  so  that  I 
can  feed  them  and  not  compel  them  to  come 
out  after  the  food.  It  is  fastened  to  the  log 
with  screw-nails,  and  a  hole  bored  through 
the  feeder  and  the  log  to  give  them  access 
to  the  honey.  By  the  sliding  of  a  slat  of 
wood  between  the  two  I  can  close  the  pas- 
sage while  I  clean  out  the  feeder-trough. 
The  feeder  works  like  a  charm.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  see  the  bees  take  in  the  rye-flour. 

I  send  you  some  of  my  bees,  to  learn  what 
kind  they  are.  Some  call  them  Italians, 
and  others  hybrids ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  dif- 
ference from  those  that  my  father  had  40 
years  ago. 

The  bees  did  not  come  to  hand— they  were 
probably  lost  in  the  mails.  Mr.  Myers  asks 
how  to  transfer  the  bees  to  frame  hives.  As 
several  have  asked  to  have  Mr.  Heddon's 
plan  of  transferring  bees  reproduced,  we 
give  it  here.    He  says: 

About  swarming  time  1  take  one  of  my 
Langstroth  hives  containing  8  frames  of 
foundation,  and  with  smoker  in  hand,  I 
approach  the  colony  to  be  transferred.  First, 
I  drive  the  old  queen  and  a  majority  of  the 
bees  into  my  hiving-box.  I  then  remove  the 
old  hive  a  few  feet  backward,  reversing  the 
entrance,  placing  the  new  one  in  its  place, 
and  run  in  the  forced  swarm.  In  two  days 
I  find  eight  new  straight  combs  with  every 
cell  worker,  and  containing  a  good  start  of 
brood.  Twenty-one  days  after  the  transfer, 
1  drive  the  old  hive  cl&cn  of  all  its  bees, 
uniting  them  with  the  former  drive,  and 
put  on  the  boxes,  if  they  are  not  already  00. 
if  there  is  any  nectar  in  the  flowers,  the 
colony  will  show  you  comb  honey.  About 
the  queens  :  I  usually  kill  the  forced  queen 
as  the  bees  run  in. 

I  run  them  together  as  I  would  one  colony 
in  two  parts.  Now  to  the  old  beeless  hive  ; 
of  course  there  is  no  brood  left,  unless  a 
little  drone-brood,  and  we  have  before  us 
some  combs  for  wax,  for  more  foundation, 
and  some  first-class  kindling  wood. 

If  you  have  no  method  by  which  you  can 
use  a  full  hive  of  frames,  of  full,  sheets  of 
foundation,  running  a  full  swarm'into  them 
at  once,  by  all  means  procure  it  without 
delay. 

We  hope  this  will  be  sufficiently  "de- 
tailed" to  oblige  our  correspondent.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  every  beginner 
ought  to  have  a  good  "  book  "  for  conven- 
ient reference  at  all  times. 


Catalog-iics  for  1S89  are  on  our  desk 
from— 

S.  W.  Morrison,  M.  D.,  Oxford,  Pa.— 4 
pages— Carniolan  Queens. 

G.  K.  Hubbard,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind— 10 
pages— Hives  and  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

C.  Mathews,  Imlay  City,  Mich.— 4  pages— 
Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

J.  B.  Mason  &  Sons,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 
—20  pages— Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

E.  L.  Goold  &  Co.,  Brantford,  Ont.— 20 
pages— Bee-Keepers'  Supplies,  etc. 


MiiK-ral  Wax.— A.  E.  Maley,  Au- 
burn, Neb.,  sends  us  the  following  item 
from  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express,  and 
wants  to  know  if  it  is  true  : 

A  car-load  of  a  peculiar  mineral  arrived 
in  this  city  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  ozoce- 
rite, or  mineral  wax,  and  it  came  from  Utah. 
Until  recently  this  substance  has  not  been 
known  to  exist  in  any  quantity  except  in 
Moldavia  and  in  Galicia,  Austria.  Three 
years  ago,  however,  a  deposit  of  the  queer 
substance  was  discovered  on  the  line  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  railroad,  about  114 
miles  east  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  mine  is 
known  to  cover  at  least  loO  acres,  and  over 
1,0(10  tons  per  year  can  now  be  produced. 

Ozocerite  resembles  crude  beeswax  in  ap- 
pearance, and  can  be  used  for  nearly  all 
purposes  for  which  wax  is  employed,  it  is 
now  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
waxed  paper.  It  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  several  brands  of  shoe  polish. 
Mixed  with  parafline,  it  produces  an  excel- 
lent grade  of  candles.  One  of  the  largest 
fields  for  the  new  material  Is  the  insulation 
of  electric  wires.  It  is  claimed  that  ozo- 
cerite is  preferable  to  any  substance  previ- 
ously employed  for  this  purpose.  As  the 
mineral  wax  comes  out  of  tiie  ground  in 
condition  to  be  used  without  refining,  unless 
it  is  required  for  some  special  purpose,  it  is 
much  cheaper  than  the  product  of  the  honey 
bee,  and  it  is  evidently  destined  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  future. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  mineral 
wax  product,  in  general,  but  have  nothing 
to  offer  about  the  "Extensive  deposit  of 
ozocerite  recently  found  in  Utah."  Per- 
haps some  of  the  wideawake  bee-keepers  of 
that  region  can  tell  our  readers  something 
about  it. 


Several  Copies  of  a  circular  sent  from 
Chicago,  signed  by  F.  Andrews,  have  been 
received  at  this  ofiBce.  It  offers  a  book  on 
the  "  Secrets  of  Bee-Keeping  "  for  15  cents, 
and  a  model  of  a  hive  for  S3.00.  We  have 
made  four  trips  to  the  address  given,  to  buy 
a  book,  but  can  find  no  one  there.  A  woman 
from  another  room  in  the  same  building 
was  found,  who  said  that  Andrews  was 
there  only  a  few  minutes  each  day,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  California  in  May.  It  is 
useless  for  us  to  caution  any  one,  for  our 
readers  do  not  send  "  a  nickel  and  a  dime  " 
for  any  "  secrets "  of  bee-keeping.  They 
know  better.  It  is  the  "  novices  "  he  is 
after.  The  circulars  seem  to  have  been 
sent  to  post-masters,  and  by  them  dis- 
tributed into  the  "  boxes,"  to  catch  the  un- 
wary, and  obtain  many  83.00,  and  "  nickles 
and  dimes,"  for  Mr.  Andrews  to  go  on  "a 
trip  around  the  world." 


Xlie  May  number  of  Frank  Leslie's 
Popular  Monthly,  crowded  as  usual  with 
attractive  pictures  and  good  reading,  opens 
with  a  well  illustrated  article  by  George  C. 
Hurlbut,  on  "The  Paris  Exposition  and  its 
Significance,"  which  is  of  special  interest 
and  timeliness,  closely  preceding,  as  it  does, 
the  opening  of  the  great  French  Universal 
Exposition  in  commemoration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille.  Its  many  attractions,  in  the  form 
of  stories,  sketches,  essays,  poems,  scientific 
articles,  art  illustrations,  make  up  a  model 
number  of  this  popular  magazine. 
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MR.  DOOL,ITTL,E'S  ISEW  BOOK. 

"Scientific  Queen-Rearing,  as  Practicallj-  Applied  "  is  its 
title,  and  it  contains  176  pages.  It  is  nicely  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  contains  20  illustrations  besides  a  portrait  of  the 
author.  The  latter  is  very  good,  and  we  reproduce  it  here 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 


^-  M.^^^UyM. 


The  first  Chapter  is  devoted  to  the  author's  first  interest 
in  bee-keeping.  The  second  Chapter  dwells  upon  the 
importance  of  good  Queens.  Chapter  III  and  VI  describe 
Nature's  way  of  rearing  Queens.  The  fifth  Chapter  details 
the  old  methods,  pointing  out  their  imperfections.  Chapter 
VI  enumerates  later  methods,  as  steps  to  the  "  new  way," 
which  fill  the  next  20  pages  with  very  interesting  details. 

"  Getting  the  Bees  off  the  Cells,"  is  the  subject  matter  of 
Chapter  VIII  ;  followed  by  chapters  devoted  to  "  What  to 
do  with  Queen-Cells" — "The  Queen-Cell  Protectors" — 
"  How  to  Form  Nuclei " — "  How  to  Multiply  Nuclei " — and 
the  methods  used  by  the  author  to  have  "Queens  Fertilized 
in  the  Same  Hive  where  there  is  a  Laying  Queen." 

This  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  Bee-Feeders  and  Bee 
Feeding,  and  then  the  author  deals  with  the  all-important 
matters  of  "  Securing  Good  Drones,"  and  the  "  Introduction 
of  Queens,"  in  the  following  language  : 

SECURING  GOOD  DRONES. 
It  is  my  belief  that  we,  as  apiarists  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  do  not  look  to  the  high  qualities  of  our  drones  as 
much  as  we  ought,  or  as  much  as  we  do  to  these  qualities  in 
our  Queens.  To  me,  it  seems  that  the  matter  of  good 
drones  is  of  greater  value,  if  possible,  than  is  that  of  good 
Queens  ;  for  I  believe  that  the  father  has  as  much,  or  more, 
to  do  with  the  impress  left  on  the  offspring,  than  does  the 


mother.  We  select  our  Queens  with  great  care,  but  leave 
them  to  mate  Avith  drones  of  a  promiscuous  rearing  from  all 
of  the  colonies  in  our  bee-yard,  as  well  as  with  the  "  scrubs  " 
reared  by  our  neighbors,  or  from  such  swarms  as  may  be  in 
the  woods  near  us.  Now  this  ought  uot  so  to  be  ;  for  if  we 
would  have  the  best  of  bees,  our  Queens  must  mate  with 
the  best  of  drones. 

To  this  end,  it  seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  desira- 
ble things  possible  about  Queen-Rearing,  would  be  the  fer- 
tilizing of  Queens  in  confinement.  For  this  reason  I  have 
tried  every  plan  given  to  the  public,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object,"  but,  as  I  said  in  a  previous  chapter,  I  have 
so  far  nothing  to  record  but  failures.  I  would  willingly 
give  $500  for  a  plan  by  which  I  could  mate  the  Queens  that 
Irear,  to  selected  drones  as  I  wish,  and  do  this  with  the 
same  ease  and  assurance  that  our  other  work  about  the 
apiary  is  carried  on. 

As  we  cannot  as  yet,  do  this,  I  find  that  the  next  best 
thing  that  I  can  do,  is  to  set  apart  two  or  three  of  my  very 
best  Queens  for  drone-rearing,  causing  them,  as  far  as  may 
be,  to  rear  all  of  the  drones  in  tlie  apiary.  I  do  this  by  giv- 
ing these  colonies  a  large  amount  of  drone-comb,  and  keep- 
ing up  their  strength,  if  need  be,  bj-  giving  them  worker- 
brood  from  other  colonies. 

The  other  colonies  are  largely  kept  from  rearing  drones, 
by  allowing  only  worker-combs  in  their  hives,  and  by  giving 
them  a  comb  of  drone-brood  occasionally  from  one  of  the 
colonies  rearing  drones,  just  when  thej^  want  drones  the 
most  ;  for  if  this  is  not  done,  they  will  have  drones  anyway, 
even  if  they  have  to  tear  down  worker-comb  to  build  such 
as  is  needed  to  rear  them  in.  As  soon  as  the  major  part  of 
the  drones  from  this  comb  have  hatched,  it  is  taken  away, 
before  the  inferior  drone-brood  (if  any  is  placed  in  the 
comb)  has  time  to  mature.  In  this  waj'  I  get  all  the  drones 
reared  from  my  best  Queens,  and  only  fail  in  not  being  able 
to  sort  out  the  weak  and  feeble  ones,  or,  in  not  being  able 
to  select  the  most  robust  drones  for  the  Queens. 

To  be  sure,  we  can  use  the  drone-traps  now  before  the 
public,  to  keep  the  drones  of  the  poorer  colonies  from  flj-- 
ing ;  but  to  me,  this  causes  more  work  and  more  disturb- 
ance with  the  bees,  than  the  plan  outlined. 

Again,  the  rearing  of  drones,  causes  a  great  consumption 
of  honej-,  and  it  seems  foolish  to  be  wasting  honej-  in  rear- 
ing drones,  only  for  the  sake  of  killing  them  afterward. 

Beside  knowing  how  to  rear  mostly  good  drones,  we  want 
to  know  how  to  get  them  early  in  the  spring.  Tliis  is  some- 
thing not  often  spoken  of,  but  it  is  one  of  the  things  which 
must  be  done  by  the  Queen-Rearer  who  would  please  his 
customers.  To  do  tliis,  I  place  drone-comb  in  the  center  of 
the  hives  having  my  drone-rearing  Queens,  doing  this  in  the 
fall,  so  that  whenever  the  bees  have  any  desire  for  drones, 
such  comb  will  be  handy  for  the  Queen. 

If  these  colonies  are  not  very  strong  in  the  spring,  I  make 
them  so,  by  giving  hatching  brood  from  other  colonies,  till 
thej'  are  running  over  with  bees,  while  in  addition  to  this,  I 
often  insert  a  drone-comb  full  of  honey,  right  in  the  center 
of  the  brood-nest ;  for  in  the  removing  of  a  part  of  all  this 
honey,  the  bees  coax  the  Queen  to  lay  in  this  drone-comb, 
to  a  degree  that  otherwise  could  not  be  attained.  In  this 
way  I  usually  succeed  in  getting  drones  from  one  to  three 
weeks  earlier  than  I  otherwise  would. 

To  keep  drones  late  in  the  fall,  I  make  a  strong  colonj- 
queenless,  at  the  close  of  the  honey-harvest,  and  in  this 
colony  I  put  all  of  the  drone-brood  that  I  can  find  in  my 
drone-rearing  colonies  at  this  time.  As  much  of  this  brood 
is  in  the  egg  and  larval  form,  when  given  to  the  queenless 
colony,  I  have  tliem  hatching  after  all  the  other  drones  are 
killed  off',  for  ijueenless  colonies  which  are  strong,  arc  very 
choice  of  drone-brood.  In  this  way  I  generally  have  a  hive 
full  of  nice  drones,  as  late  as  I  desire  to  rear  Queens,  keep- 
ing them  frequently  into  October. 
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As  soon  as  I  am  through  witli  such  drones,  I  introduce  a 
Queen  to  the  colouj%  when  the  bees  will  destroy  them  at 
once,  if  tVcdinj;-  is  withheld.  I  always  feed  a  colony  keep- 
ing drones  when  honey  is  not  coming  in,  for  they  need  niueli 
food  to  make  them  fly  freely,  and  that  is  what  we  want  them 
to  do,  on  every  warm  day  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

One  other  item  tliat  I  wish  to  notice  at  some  Icnglli, 
liefore  closing  this  chapter  on  drones,  is  this  :  From  the 
fact  that  worker  bees  can  lay  eggs  that  will  hatch  drones, 
and  that  Virgin  Queens  can  also  lay  eggs  which  will  also 
produce  drones,  the  theory  has  obtained  very  largely  among 
bee-keepers,  that  the  drones  from  a  fertile  Queen  must  of 
necessity  be  of  the  same  blood,  as  they  would  have  been 
had  this  Queen  produced  drones  before  she  was  fertilized. 
In  nearlj-  every  book  written  on  bees,  that  I  have  read,  where 
this  subject  is  touched  upon,  we  liiid  words  to  the  effect  that. 
"  a  pure  Queen,  however  mated,  must  produce  a  pure  drone 
of  her  own  variety."  Mr.  Alley's  "Queen-Rearing"  is  an 
exception  to  this,  I  am  hapjjy  to  note. 

Now  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how,  nor  wherein,  the 
drones  are  changed  by  the  mating  of  the  Queen  ;  but  this  I 
do  know,  that  drones  are  contaminated,  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  the  mating  of  a  Queen  of  one  blood,  with  a  drone  of 
another  blood.  Any  one  can  prove  this,  for  in  four  gener- 
ations, by  mating  the  Queen  each  time  to  these  pure  (?) 
drones,  a  bee  can  be  produced  which  no  man  can  tell  from 
a  hybrid.  That  this  contamination  does  not  show  in  the 
first  cross,  is  the  reason,  I  believe,  that  the  theory  has  been 
accepted,  by  nearly  all,  as  the  truth. 

To  illustrate  :  Take  a  pure  black  Queen,  and  after  she 
has  mated  with  a  tine,  yellow  Italian  drone,  let  her  rear  all 
of  the  drones  produced  in  an  apiary  containing  only  black 
bees.  Of  course,  the  drones  from  this  Queen  will  all  l)t' 
black  to  look  at,  the  same  as  they  would  have  been  had  she 
mated  with  a  drone  of  the  same  blood  as  herself.  Now 
rear  Queens  in  this  apiary,  from  any  of  the  pure  black 
mothers  in  it,  and  these  young  Queens  will  mate  with  the 
drones  from  this  mismated  Queen.  These  young  Queens 
will  apparently  produce  all  black  workers  and  drones,  the 
same  as  they  would  have  done  had  these  drones  come  from 
a  pure  black  mother,  mated  with  a  pure  black  drone  ;  Ijut 
when  we  rear  Queens  from  these  young  mothers,  now  aiul 
then  one  will  show  a  little  yellow,  which  would  not  have 
been  seen,  had  not  the  drones  from  this  mismated  Queen 
been  the  least  bit  i-ontaminated,  To  detect  any  slight  con- 
tamination of  blood  in  our  bees,  we  must  always  look  to  tlie 
Queen  progeny-,  for  the  Queen  is  the  typical  bee  of  the 
hive  ;  hence  they  will  show  an  impurity  where  the  workers 
and  drones  would  not. 

Now,  take  one  of  these  j'ouiig  Virgin  Queens  showing  a 
little  yellow,  and  have  her  mated  with  a  pure  yellow  Italian 
drone — the  same  as  was  done  with  the  first  Queen.  From 
this  one  rear  all  of  your  drones  again,  while  you  rear  Queens 
from  her  mother,  which  young  (Queens  would  be  sisters  to 
the  one  now  producing  drones.  Having  one  of  these  last 
young  Queens  fertilized  by  the  desired  drones,  next  rear 
Queens  from  her,  and  you  will  find  that  .some  of  these 
(Queens  will  show  (juite  a  little  yellow  on  them  ;  yet  so  far 
the  drones  and  workers  show  little  if  any  difference. 

Take  one  of  the  yellowest  Queens  from  this  last  lot,  and 
have  her  mated  with  a  yellow  drone  again,  going  over  the 
same  process  of  mating  as  before,  and  you  will  get  Queens 
in  this  third  generation,  which  will  (many  of  them)  bef|uite 
yellow;  while  the  workers  and  drones  will  show  "  yellow 
blood"  about  them,  by  occasional  "  splotches"  of  that  color. 

Now  follow  out  the  same  line  of  breeding  once  more,  and 
j'ou  will  get  both  workers  and  drones,  which  any  Queen- 
breeder  in  the  land  will  call  hybrids — calling  them  rightly 
so,  too.  These  hybrids  coidd  not  possibly  come  about  Ijv 
this  wa}' of  breeding,  only  as  drones  from  a  mismated  Queen 
are  contaminated  ;    for  so  fur  as  we  have  used   no   drones 


except  those  which  were  pure  black,  according  to  the  par- 
thenogenesis theory,  yet  we  have  a  hybrid  bee  as  the  result. 

Worker  bees  and  drones  do  not  sliow  a  little  variation  of 
pm-ity,  as  much  as  does  the  Queen,  hence  if  we  would  know 
of  the  stock  which  we  have,  we  must  rear  Queens  from 
them.  Failing  to  do  this,  wo  often  decide  that  we  have  pure 
drones  for  breeding  purposes,  because  these  same  drones 
look  all  right. 

If  I  have  made  this  matter  plain,  and  I  think  that  I  have, 
it  will  be  seen  how  much  value  it  would  be  to  the  scientific 
breeder  of  Queens,  if  he  could  select  just  the  dnuie  he 
wanted,  and  then  have  a  valuable  Virgin  Queen  mated  with 
that  drone.  In  this  waj'  we  could  accomplish  as  much  in 
securing  the  "coming  bee,"  in  two  years,  as  we  now 
accomplish  in  a  life-time. 

Let  no  one  be  longer  deeiM\ed  about  ^)j<re  drones  from  a 
mismated  Queen  ;  for  if  such  drones  are  allowed  to  fly  in 
your  yaril,  you  cannot  expect  any  satisfactory  degree  of 
puritj'  from  Queens  reared  tlierein.  I  have  been  forced  to 
this  conclusion  by  many  carefully-conducted  experiments  as 
already  described. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  QUEENS. 

Perhaps  tliere  is  no  one  suljject  connected  with  bee-keep- 
ing that  has  received  so  much  notice  in  our  bee-papers  and 
elsewhere,  as  has  the  introduction  of  Queens  ;  yet  all  who 
have  read  the  methods  and  discussions  given,  must  have 
plainl}'  seen  that  success  does  not  always  attend  the  efforts 
in  this  direction.  On  the  contrarj',  many  losses  have  been 
reported,  and  these  lo.sscs  are  not  confined  to  the  inexperi- 
enced altogether,  for  we  often  hear  of  our  most  practical 
apiai'ists  occasionally  losing  a  Queen. 

The  reiison  for  so  many  losses,  it  seems  to  me,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  bee-keepers  in  gtnieral  do  not  understand  that 
a  discrimination  should  be  made  between  Queens  taken 
from  one  hive  and  placed  in  another,  and  those  which  have 
come  long  distances  by  nuiil  or  express.  In  introducing 
Queens,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  Queen 
taken  from  one  hive  in  the  apiary,  and  introducing  into 
another,  does  not  require  one-half  tlie  care  that  must  be 
given  to  a  Queen  coming  from  a  distance.  The  reason  foi 
this  seems  to  be,  that  a  Queen  taken  from  a  hive  in  the  same 
yard,  is  still  heavy  with  eggs,  and  will  not  run  around, 
provoking  the  bees  to  chase  her,  as  will  a  Queen  after  hav- 
ing had  a  long  journey. 

In  introducing  all  ordinary  Queens  coming  from  my  own 
apiary,  I  generally  adopt  one  of  the  two  following  ])lans  : 
The  first  is,  to  go  to  a  nucleus  or  other  hive  from  which  I 
\vi.sh  to  get  a  Queen,  and  when  she  is  found,  1  take  the 
frame  of  brood  she  is  on,  bees  and  all,  together  with  another 
frame  from  the  same  hive,  carrying  them  to  the  hive  from 
which  I  am  to  take  the  superannuated  Queen,  when  they  are 
left  with  the  Queen  between  the  two  combs,  while  I  secure 
llie  poor  Queen  and  dispose  of  her  ;  then  I  take  out  two 
frames  from  this  hive,  and  place  the  two  frames,  bnmght 
from  the  nucleus,  in  their  places,  and  close  the  hive.  I  now 
shake  off  the  bees  from  the  two  frames  in  front  of  their  own 
hive,  carrying  the  combs  to  the  nucleus  ;  or  if  the  nucleus 
will  be  too  weak,  I  carry  bees  and  all  to  it. 

The  object  in  taking  the  two  frames  with  the  Queen,  is  so 
tliat  while  waiting  outside  of  the  hive,  she  and  the  most  of 
the  bees  may  cluster  between  them,  thus  becoming  quiet. 
When  placed  in  the  hive,  both  are  put  in  together,  thus 
leaving  the  Queen  quiet  among  her  own  bees.  In  this  way 
I  do  not  lose  one  (iueen  out  of  fifty,  and  as  the  operation  is 
so  simplcand  the  Queen  so  quickly  installed,  the  advantages 
more  than  over-balance  .so  small  a  loss. 

The  second  plan,  is  to  go  to  any  nucleus  and  get  the 
voung  Queen  in  a  round  wire-cloth  cage  (such  as  all  bee- 
keepers have  in  their  apiaries)  before  looking  for  the  Queen 
to  be  superseded.  After  she  is  in  the  cage,  I  place  her  in 
niv  pocket,  and   close;   the  hive  that  1  took   her  from,  and 
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look  for  tlie  Queen  that  I  wish  to  remove  ;  having  found 
her,  she  is  Ivilled  or  otherwise  taken  care  of,  and  this  hive 
is  also  closed.  1  next  blow  in  at  the  entrance  enough 
smoke  to  alai"m  the  whole  colony,  pounding  with  m}-  fist  on 
top  of  the  hive  until  I  hear  a  loud  roaring  inside,  which 
shows  that  the  bees  are  filling  themselves  with  honey.  I 
now  let  the  Queen  that  I  have  in  the  cage,  run  in  at  the 
entrance,  smoking  her  as  she  goes  in,  while  I  still  keep 
pounding  on  the  hive.  lu  doing  this,  nothing  but  wood 
smoke  should  be  used,  for  if  tobacco-smoke  were  used, 
many  of  the  bees  would  be  suSbcated. 

If  this  is  done  when  there  is  danger  of  robbing,  I  wait 
till  just  at  night,  about  the  operation.  If  moi'e  convenient, 
the  Queen  can  be  taken  out  of  the  hive  at  any  time  during 
the  day,  and  the  operation  of  putting  in  the  new  Queen 
done  just  at  night.  Some  seem  to  think  that  the  operation 
will  be  more  successful  if  done  in  this  way,  but  so  far  I  fail 
to  see  any  difterence  as  to  results.  The  idea  is  to  cause  the 
bees  to  fill  themselves  with  honey,  at  the  same  time  smok- 
ing them  so  that  the  Queen  and  bees  smell  alike.  This  plan 
is  as  free  from  loss  as  the  other,  still  it  is  not  quite  so  simple 
as  the  first — I  only  adopt  it  where  it  is  not  handy  to  use  the 
former. 

Where  any  •colony  has  been  queenless  from  three  to  five 
days,  a  Queen  can  generally  be  successfully  introduced  by 
dropping  her  in  honey,  and  rolling  her  over  in  the  same, 
till  she  is  thoroughly  daubed  with  it,  when  the  cover  to  the 
hive  is  lifted,  and  the  Queen  dropped  from  a  spoon  right 
down  among  the  bees.  This  is  equally  successful  with  the 
others,  but  I  do  not  like  the  plan,  on  account  of  having  to 
keep  the  colony  queenless  so  long.  Even  a  Queen  from  a 
distance,  can  generally  be  safely  introduced  by  this  plan. 

To  introduce  a  Queen  that  has  come  to  me  from  abroad, 
or  one  which  I  consider  of  more  than  ordinary  value  from 
my  own  apiary,  I  proceed  as  follows  :  First,  I  take  the 
cage  containg  the  Queen  and  her  escort  of  bees,  to  the  little 
room  where  I  handle  queen-cells,  and  open  the  cage  before 
the  window,  so  that  if  the  Queen  takes  wing,  she  will  not  be 
lost.  I  then  catch  the  Queen  and  clip  her  wings  (as  given 
in  the  chapter  on  that  subject),  when  she  is  placed  in  a 
routid,  wire-cloth  cage  ;  but  I  allow  none  of  her  escort  to 
go  with  her,  as  I  consider  such  bees  when  left  with  a  Queen 
one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  Jiiany  losses  which  occur  to 
the  purchaser  of  Queens. 

Having  the  Queen's  wings  clipped,  and  in  the  cage,  I  next 
take  a  piece  of  wire-cloth,  containing  14  or  16  meshes  to 
the  inch,  and  cut  it  four-and-one-half  by  eight-and-oue-half 
inches  in  size.  Now  cut  a  piece  three-fourths  of  any  inch 
square  out  of  each  corner,  and  bend  the  four  sides  at  right 
angles,  so  as  to  make  a  box,  as  it  were,  three  inches  wide 
by  seven  inches  long,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep. 
Next,  unravel  the  edges  down  one-half  way,  so  that  the 
points  can  be  pressed  into  the  combs,  and  if  the  corners  do 
not  stay  together  as  they  should,  they  can  be  sowed  together 
with  one  of  the  wires  which  were  unraveled  [Fig.5,page  50]. 

Having  the  cage  ready,  and  the  Queen  to  be  introduced, 
in  your  pocket,  proceed  to  look  for  the  Queen  to  be  replaced, 
and  after  removing  her,  examine  the  combs  until  you  find 
one  from  which  the  bees  are  just  hatching,  or  where  you 
can  see  them  gnawing  at  the  cappings  of  the  cells,  wliich 
comb  should  also  have  some  honey  along  the  top-bar  of  the 
frame  aljovc  the  hatching  brood. 

Now  sliake  and  brush  every  bee  oft"  this  comb,  and  place 
the  Queen  that  you  have  in  your  pocket  on  it,  by  putting 
tlie  open  end  of  the  cage  near  the  comb  over  some  cells  of 
unsealed  honey,  when  she  will  go  to  the  comb,  and  as  soon 
as  she  comes  to  the  honey,  she  will  begin  eating.  While 
she  is  <loiiig  this,  put  the  large  cage  over  her  and  the  hatch- 
ing brood,  as  you  wish,  taking  all  of  the  time  that  is  needed, 
for  as  long  as  she  continues  eating,  she  will  not  go  away, 
nor  be  disturbed  by  any  of  your  motions. 


Having  honey  in  the  cage  is  necessary,  for  the  bees  out- 
side of  the  cage  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  feed  a  Queen 
when  she  is  being  introduced.  Some  claim  that  if  the  cage 
is  made  of  wire-cloth  having  large  meshes,  the  bees  will 
feed  them  ;  but  after  losing  many  Queens  by  depending 
upon  the  bees  to  care  for  them,  I  say  always  provision  your 
introducing-cage  in  some  waj',  so  that  the  Queen  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  bees  for  her  food  while  in  the  cage. 

Even  when  keeping  Queens  in  the  queen-nursei"y,  where 
placed  in  queenless  colonies,  I  find  that  the  bees  often 
refuse  to  feed  them  ;  so  I  now  provision  all  cages  of  all 
kinds,  notwithstanding  the  claim  put  forth  by  some  of  our 
best  bee-keepers,  that  several  caged  fertile  Queens  will  be 
fed  by  a  colony  having  a  laying  Queen,  if  they  are  put 
between  the  combs  in  a  hive  having  such,  for  safe  keeping. 
Finding  a  whole  queen-nursery  full  of  dead  Queens,  after 
trusting  them  to  the  care  of  a  colonj-  of  bees  having  a  laying 
Queen,  is  generally  more  convincing  than  many  words 
given  in  support  of  an  untruthful  theorj'. 

But  to  return  :  Fit  the  cage  so  that  it  comes  over  three 
or  four  squai-e  inches  of  honey,  and  as  much  of  the  hatching 
brood  as  possible  ;  for  these  hatching  bees  have  much  to  do 
with  the  speedy  introduction  of  the  Queen.  Having  all 
fixed,  leaved  the  hive  from  12  to  48  hours,  according  as 
your  other  work  will  allow  j'ou,  when  the  hive  is  to  be 
opened,  and  the  cage  examined. 

If  all  has  worked  as  it  usually  does,  the  bees  will  be  found 
spread  out  evenlj'  over  the  cage,  the  same  as  they  are  on 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  combs.  When  such  is  the  case,  the 
cage  is  to  be  carefully  lifted  from  over  the  Queen,  letting 
her  and  the  young  bees  that  have  hatched  during  her  con- 
finement, go  where  they  please,  keeping  watch  all  the  while 
to  see  that  the  bees  treat  her  kindly  ;  if  they  do  this  (as  they 
will,  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty),  the  comb  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  hive  ;  if  not,  she  is  caged  again.  In  from  one -half  to 
one  hour  after  liberating  her,  look  at  the  Queen  again,  and 
if  she  is  now  treated  as  their  old'  Queen  was  before  her  i 
removal,  the  hive  is  closed,  and  she  is  considered  safely  ' 
introduced. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bees  are  found  clustered  thickly 
on  the  cage,  biting  the  wire-cloth  and  showing  signs  of 
anger,  the  frame  is  to  be  placed  back  in  the  hive  and  left 
till  the  next  day,  when,  if  they  still  show  the  same  symp- 
toms, you  must  wait  until  they  are  scattered,  over  the  cage, 
as  spoken  of  at  first,  before  letting  her  out. 

I  often  release  a  Queen  in  12  hours,  and  find  that  she  is 
all  right ;  and  I  rarely  have  to  wait  to  let  her  out,  more  than 
24  hours.  Still,  in  extreme  cases,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
keep  them  caged  uearlj'  or  quite  ten  dajs. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  Queen  dying  in  the  cage  ;  for  if 
.she  is  placed  over  honey,  as  I  have  advised,  she  will  live 
a  month,  and  there  is  no  need  of  losing  any  Queen  if  there 
is  not  too  much  haste  used,  in  letting  her  out.  Even  then, 
there  should  be  no  danger,  if  the  apiarist  is  on  hand  to 
release  the  Queen  from  the  bees  which  cluster  (or  ball)  her, 
as  they  always  do  a  Queen  for  sometime  before  they  kill 
her.  Such  clustered  Queens  can  easily  be  released,  b}' 
smoking  the  bees  till  they  free  her. 

In  liberating  a  Queen  from  a  "ball"  of  infuriated  bees, 
she  is  liable  to  take  wing  and  fly  away,  thus  losing  her  in 
that  way.  To  guard  against  this.  I  either  clip  her  wings 
before  trying  to  introduce  her,  or  take  the  "  ball  "  of  bees 
into  a  room  while  smoking  them  apart.  Again,  there  is 
some  danger  that  after  the  Queen  is  free,  a  bee  from  the 
cluster  will  sting  lier,  if  this  bee  gets  to  the  Queen  singly  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  I  always  secure  the  Queen  in  a  wire- 
cloth  cage  as  soon  as  the  last  bee  has  let  go  of  her. 

If  the  bees  of  any  hive  have  once  clustered  a  Queen,  I 
find  that  it  is  very  hard  work  to  get  them  to  accept  the  same 
one  afterward  ;  for  this  reason,  I  generally  take  a  Queen 
that  has  been  clustered,  to  some  other  hive  and  introduce 
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her  there,  giving  the  infuriated  colony  another  Queen  or  a 
queen-ceil. 

However,  not  one  Queen  in  one  hundred  is  treated  in 
this  waj'  when  using  the  above  plan,  for,  as  a  rule,  I  find 
that  the  young  bees  that  have  hatched  in  the  cage  with  her, 
have  accepted  this  Queen  as  their  mother  ;  thus  the  news  is 
conveyed  from  them  to  the  rest  of  the  bees  in  tlic  hive,  so 
that  she  is  fed  by  '•  all  hands,"  whicli  causes  her  to  keep 
the  cells  enclosed  by  the  cage,  from  which  the  young  bees 
have  hatched,  well  supplied  with  eggs. 


The  advantage  that  this  plan  has  over  any  other  where 
the  Queen  is  to  be  caged  in  the  hive,  is  in  the  young  bees 
hatching  out  in  the  cage  with  the  Queen  ;  and  as  they  have 
known  no  other  mother,  they  accept  her  at  once,  thus  form- 
ing an  escort  which  the  older  bees,  sooner  or  later,  are 
obliged  to  accept,  as  being  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  colony. 

By  any  of  the  above  plans,  there  is  very  little  danger  of 
losing  a  Queen,  yet  none  of  them  are  absolutely  safe  ;  nor 
would  I  use  them  were  I  to  i-eceive  a  very  valuable  Queen, 
sa}-  one  worth  $10,  for  with  such  Queens  we  do  not  wish  to 
take  a  particle  of  risk. 

After  studying  on  the  method  of  forming  nuclei  by  the 
"  caged  bees"  plan,  as  I  gave  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject 
I  caw  that  bj'  using  that  process,  I  had  an  absolutely  safe 
plan  of  introducing  a  laying  Queen,  even  were  she  worth 
$100.  I  have  used  this  plan  with  all  the  valuable  Queens 
for  several  years,  and  have  not  lost  a  single  Queen,  nor  do 
I  believe  that  I  ever  shall  lose  one  by  it,  unless  she  should 
happen  to  tly  away  in  putting  her  in  the  box  with  the  bees  ; 
nor  will  she  do  this,  as  long  as  I  clip  all  of  my  Queens' 
wings. 

My  usual  method  of  using  this  plan,  is  to  get  bees  enough 
from  the  upper  stories  of  different  hives  to  form  a  good, 
strong  colony,  doing  it  just  the  same  as  I  gave  in  the  chap- 
ter on  forming  nuclei,  only  I  take  the  bees  out  of  four  or 
five  different  hives,  and  oft'  from  10  to  15  combs,  according 
to  the  strength  that  1  want  the  colony.  After  having  the 
bees  in  the  box,  they  are  treated  just  the  same  as  there 
described,  giving  them  the  valuable  Queen,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Virgin  Queen  was  given. 

In  hiving  them,  give  as  many  empty  combs,  or  combs  of 
honey,  as  you  choose,  but  do  not  give  any  more  brood  at 
this  time  than  you  did  to  the  nucleus  ;  for  if  more  brood  is 
given,  the  bees  sometimes  will  swarm  out  with  the  Queen  in 
a  few  days,  where  made  so  strong,  the  same  as  a  natural 
swarm.  If  you  desire  to  give  brood,  do  it  by  giving  a 
frame  or  two  at  one  time  every  few  days,  after  waiting  four 
or  five  days  from  the  time  of  hiving,  before  giving  the  first 
frames. 

If  you  do  not  have  bees  in  upper  stories  having  a  queen- 
e.xcluder  under  them,  then  go  to  two  or  three  colonies  in 
ordinary  hives,  look  for  the  Queens,  and  as  fast  as  they  are 
found,  put  the  frames  that  they  are  on,  outside  of  the  hives. 
Now  smoke  and  jar  tlie  bees  on  two  or  tlirce  frames  from 
each  hive,  till  tliey  fill  themselves  with  honey,  when  you  are 
to  shake  as  many  bees  down  through  the  funnel  into  the 
box,  as  you  want  in  your  colony,  and  proceed  as  before. 

If  you  desire  to  introduce  the  Queen  to  a  certain  colony, 
(the  same  as  we  have  been  doing  by  the  other  plans  given), 
kill  or  take  aw.ay  the  old  Queen,  and  cause  the  bees  to  fill 
themselves  with  honey,  the  same  as  in  the  last  instance  ; 
when  all  the  bees  that  you  can  get,  are  to  be  shaken  oft'  the 
combs  through  the  funnel  into  the  box. 

Having  all  of  the  bees  in  the  box  that  you  can  possibly 
obtain,  treat  them  the  same  as  before,  until  you  are  ready 
to  hive  them.  After  they  are  placed  in  the  cellar  or  otlier 
cool  place,  take  all  of  the  combs  having  brood  in  them,  and 
give  them  to  the  other  colonies,  leaving  one  or  two  frames 
of  honev  in  the  hive,  to  hold  till  night,  the  bees  which  you  di 


not  succeed  in  getting  into  the  box,  and  those  returning  from 
tlie  fields.  .  These  combs  should  be  put  in  the  centre  of  the 
hive,  so  that  when  night  comes  the  bees  will  be  mo.stly 
clustered  on  them,  instead  of  about  the  side  of  the  hive,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were  left  next  to  one  side  of  the 
hive.  When  you  hive  the  bees  having  the  new  Queen  with 
tliem,  take  these  two  combs  with  the  bees  out  of  the  hive, 
putting  in  other  combs  as  before,  using  only  one  having  a 
little  brood  in  it,  and  tliat  taken  from  another  hive,  so  that 
the}'  are  not  given  their  own  brood. 

Having  all  prepared,  proceed  to  hive  the  bees  as  was 
done  with  the  nucleus  ;  or,  if  preferred,  the  bees  can  be 
shaken  down  at  the  entrance,  for,  as  tliis  is  their  old  home, 
they  can  go  nowhere  else,  even  should  they  try  to  do  so. 
After  the  larger  part  of  the  bees  are  in  the  hive,  shake  the 
bees  o8'  from  the  two  combs,  and  let  them  run  in  with  the 
others.  In  five  da3-s,  commence  to  give  the  brood  back 
again,  and  keep  on  doing  so  occasionally  until  all  is  back  in 
tlie  hive,  as  it  was  before. 

The  above  I  believe  to  be  an  infallible  plan  for  introduc- 
ing Queens,  and  well  pays  for  the  time  and  trouble,  when 
we  have  a  verj'  valuable  Queen  coming  from  a  distance, 
which  we  would  not  lose  on  any  account  ;  yet  it  will  hardly 
pay  to  spend  so  much  time  on  ordinary  Queens,  except  by 
way  of  experiment,  or  when  desiring  to  make  new  colonies 
in  addition  to  introducing  Queens.  Where  a  Queen  comes 
to  me  very  unexpectedly,  I  always  use  this  plan,  taking  the 
bees  from  an  upper  story  or  two,  thus  forming  a  small 
colony  with  the  Queen,  which  colony  is  built  up  later  on,  by 
giving  frames  of  hatching  brood.  Using  it  in  this  way,  it 
always  gives  me  the  assurance  of  success,  in  any  case  of 
emergency. 

He  then  gives  directions  for  introducing  "Virgin  Queens" 
— and  shows  how  to  "Keep  a  Record  of  the  Cells,  Queens," 
etc.  The  last  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  "  Clipping  the 
Queen's  Wings" — "Shipping,  Queen-Cages,  Bee-Candy," 
etc. — "The  Injury  done  to  Queens  in  Shipping" — "Quality 
of  Bees  and  Color  of  Queens  "—and  advising  the  rearing  of 
Queens  for  the  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  it  gives.  The  book 
is  intensely  interesting,  and  ends  with  these  paragraphs : 

Another  point  right  here  (and  one  which  I  consider  worth 
much  more  to  any  one,  than  the  price  of  this  book ;  even 
though  he  may  keep  only  two  colonies  of  bees),  and  that  is  : 
If  you  desire  to  supersede  any  Queen  in  your  yard,  on 
account  of  her  being  too  old  to  be  of  farther  use  ;  or  if  she 
is  of  another  race  of  bees  from  what  you  desire  ;  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  put  on  an  upper  stoi-y,  with  a  queen-exclud- 
ing honey-board  under  it,  place  a  frame  of  brood  with  a 
queen-cell  upon  it,  in  this  upper  story,  and  after  the  j^oung 
Queen  has  hatched,  withdraw  tlie  queen-excluder,  and  your 
old  Queen  is  superseded  without  your  even  having  to  find 
her,  or  having  the  least  bit  of  time  wasted  to  the  colony. 

In  fact,  the  possibilities  which  this  perforated-metal  may 
bring,  have  only  just  begun  to  loom  up  before  us,  so  that 
whar the  future"  may  bring  forth  in  this  matter  can  hardly 
lie  (lonccived  by  anv.  Truly,  our  pursuit  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  anv  of  those'that  are  engaged  in  by  man  ; 
and  I  am  thankfu'l  to  Him  who  ruleth  all  things,  that  I  have 
a  part  and  a  lot  in  this  matter. 

That  all  who  read  this  book  may  try  to  carry  out  the 
thoughts  herein  advanced,  to  still  greater  perfection,  and 
strive  in  the  future  to  rear  only  Queens  of  superior  value, 
so  that  we  may  soon  be  able  to  say, 

"THE  COMING  BEE  IS  HERE," 
is   the   best   wi.sh    of    the    author. 

The  book  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address 
for  $1.00.     All  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  this  oQice. 
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NECTAR. 


The  Gathering 
Pollen 


of  Honey  and 
by  Bees. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   CHAS.  DADANT. 

In  answer  to  the  wishes  of  Prof. 
Cook,  expressed  in  his  article  on  page 
217, 1  give  here  some  remarks  on  the 
above  subject. 

Bees  are  attracted  to  the  nectar  by 
its  odor,  mainly.  Then,  after  having 
unloaded  their  honey  -  sacs  in  the 
hives,  they  use  their  eyes  to  find  more 
quickly  and  more  surely  their  way  back 
to  the  spot  where  they  had  completed 
their  last  load,  and  continue,  on  the 
same  kind  of  flowers,  as  long  as  they 
find  something  in  them  to  take. 

I  have  noticed  the  bees  of  a  colony 
gathering  a  kind  of  honey,  while  the 
bees  of  another  colony,  placed  near  by, 
gathered  at  the  same  time,  honey  dif- 
ferent in  color  and  savor. 

I  have  seen  Italian  bees,  exclusively, 
working  on  red  clover;  while  black 
bees,  exclusively  so,  worked  on  buck- 
wheat. 

Some  of  our  colonies  had  dark  honey- 
dew  in  their  hives,  while  others  had 
only  white-clover  honey ;  some  had 
fruit-juice,  while  others  had  dark  honey 
from  the  fall  blossoms. 

As  the  same  kinds  of  some  flowers 
vary  a  little,  bees  are  soon  accustomed 
to  visit  their  diversely-tinted  varieties. 
For  instance,  a  bee  will  go  from  a  pure- 
ly-white head  of  clover  to  another 
which  is  rose-colored;  for  there  are 
hardly  two  plants  of  white  clover 
whose  flowers  have  exactly  the  same 
tint. 

Having  watched  bees  working  on  a 
patch  of  diflerently-colored  blue-bot- 
tles, I  saw  one  bee  stick  to  the  white 
variety  and  pass  by  the  other  colors 
without  paying  any 'attention  to  them  ; 
while  another  bee  visited,  one  after  an- 
other, the  white,  the  blue,  the  purple, 
etc.  I  noticed  the  same  when  watch- 
ing bees  on  the  asters,  tlie  knot-weeds, 
etc. 

There  is,  consequently,  no  wonder  to 
see  bees  visiting  several  kinds  of  ap- 
ple-trees during  the  same  trip.  This 
reminds  me  of  something  unusual  that 
I  noticed  in  France  long  ago.  There 
was  an  apple-tree  loaded  with  apples, 
very  similar  to  the  kind  known  here  as 
"  Bellflower."  Some  of  the  apples,  in- 
stead of  being  entirely  white,  had  ribs, 
like  muskmelons,  colored  in  gray.  Xot 
far  from  it  was  another  tree  of  a  vari- 
ety known  in  France  as  "  Gray  Rei- 
nette."  ]S'o  doubt  the  bees  of  an  apiary 
placed  in  the  same  orchard  had  brought 
the  pollen  of  the  gray  apple  to  the  flow- 
ers of  the  white,  and  the  fecundation 
had  not  remained  confined  to  the  seed 
alone,  but  had  extended  through  the 
pulp  to  the  part  of  the  skin  correspond- 
ing to  the  heterogeneously-fecundated 
kernel. 

When  the  crop  of  honey  is  scarce, 
bees  visit  all  kinds  of  nectar-yielding 


flowers,  passing  from  one  to  another, 
without  seeming  to  mind  the  difference. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  they  act  the 
same  when  they  are  in  quest  of  pollen, 
if  we  notice  the  regular  color  of  the 
lumps  thai  they  bring  to  the  hives. 

How  llie  Xoads  Eat. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hovis  in  regard  to 
toads  eating  bees,  on  page  216, 1  would 
say  that,  although  the  toad  eats  small 
insects,  its  mouth  is  very  large.  To 
get  its  prey  it  does  not  act  like  the  aut- 
eaters,  whose  heads  are  elongated,  and 
which  thrust  their  tongues— that  are 
coated  with  a  viscid  saliva— among  the 
ants,  and  retract  them  in  their  narrow 
mouths. 

As  soon  as  an  insect  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  toad,  its  tongue  is  thrown 
out  by  a  kind  of  springing  motion,  the 
back  part  of  it  forward,  and  returned 
as  quick  as  lightning ;  as  the  tongue 
is  coated  with  a  viscid  substance,  the 
lightest  contact  suflices.  This  motion 
is  so  quick  that  it  is  about  impossible 
to  notice  it,  except  by  the  swift  open- 
ing of  the  mouth,  and  the  smack  which 
is  heard  when  the  tongue  jumps  back 
and  the  mouth  shuts  up. 

Hamilton,  Ills. 


IN"  COUNCIL. 


Report  of  the  N.  E.  Ohio,  IV.  Pa. 
and  S.  W.  N.'  ¥.  Convention. 


The  5^'ortheastern  Ohio,  Northern 
Pennsylvania,  and  Southwestern  New 
York  Beekeeper's  Association  met  at 
Franklin,  Pa.,  on  January  30,  1889,  at  2 
p.m.,  with  President  D.  H.  Lefever  in 
the  chair. 

Secretary  C.  H.  Coon,  of  Xew  Lyme, 
O.,  called  the  roll,  and  the  treasurer, 
George  Spitler,  of  Mosiertown,  Pa., 
read  his  report  after  the  secretary's  re- 
port was  read. 

The  President's  address,  in  a  humor- 
ous and  semi-serious  vein,  came  next. 
H.  M.  Erwin,  editor  of  the  Franklin 
Arw.s,  made  the  address  of  welcome  in 
behalf  of  the  executive  committee  and 
the  citizens  of  Franklin.  The  address 
was  impromptu,  and  those  who  listened 
to  it  were  highly  pleased.  The  re- 
sponse was  by  M.  E.  Mason,  of  Ando- 
ver,  O. 

Some  time  was  given  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  names  and  paying  of  annual 
dues,  after  which  the  first  question  on 
the  programme  was  discussed  as  fol- 
lows, viz.: 

"  The  Best  Method  of  Disposing  of 
First  Swarms,  when  Increase  is  not 
Desired." 

Mr.  Mason  said  that  as  his  whole  aim 
was  to  get  the  most  honey  possible,  he 
had  tried  to  find  some  method  by  which 
increase  could  be  prevented  as  much  as 
possible;  for  bees  will  swarm.  By  his 
method,  bees  are  allowed  to  swarm  nat- 
urally, yet  with  little  increase  of  colo- 
nies. They  first  swarm  in  an  empty 
hive,  and  he  hives  them  in  the  usual 
manner  on  from  six  to  eight  frames 
filled  with  comb,  or  foundation,  using 
division-boards  to  contract  the  brood- 
chamber.  Then  put  the  next  swarm 
into   the   hive   from    which   the   first 


swarm  issued.  The  third  swarm  is  put 
into  the  hive  from  which  the  second 
swarm  issued,  and  so  on.  By  this 
method  he  had  large  colonies— a  thing 
so  desirable  and  necessary  to  secure 
comb  honey,  and  yet  the  bees'  propen- 
sity to  swarm  is  satisfied. 

Sir.  Reynolds  hived  his  swarms  In 
hives  from  which  swarms  issued  the 
previous  day,  or  in  hives  whose  colonies 
are  queenless;  puts  sections  for  surplus 
honey  in  the  hive  in  about  12  hours,  if 
he  has  lots  of  comb  in  the  brood-nest ; 
if  not,  he  waits  a  day  or  two.  He  said 
that  he  had  no  trouble  from  bees 
swarming  out,  unless  a  swarm  had  is- 
sued from  a  hive  three  or  four  days  ; 
in  such  cases  he  would  destroy  the 
queen-cells  previous  to  putting  in  the 
swarms. 

Mr.  Pettis,  of  Lake.  Pa.,  related  the 
experience  of  a  neighbor  who  made  it 
pay  to  have  increase  of  swarms ;  he 
sold  his  swarms  at  from  $3  to  $~  each. 
If  he  had  too  many  he  sometimes  made 
a  sale,  and  generally  secured  good 
prices. 

D.  W.  Burnett,  New  Vernon,  Pa., 
has  had  no  reason  to  prevent  increase 
of  swarms,  for  he  has  ready  sale  for  his 
bees  at  §6  a  colony,  in  a  simple  body  of 
the  hive,  which  he  thinks  pays  him  for 
all  trouble. 

Consiimptioii  of  n'inter  Stores. 

A  member  said  that  he  could  see  but 
little  difference  in  out-door  or  cellar- 
wintering  in  the  consumption  of  stores. 

Mr.  Sutton  thought  that  out-door 
wintering  was  best,  because  the  bees 
have  opportunity  for  cleansing  flights 
—a  thing  very  desirable.  They  will 
also  breed  sooner. 

Mr.  Reynolds  had  at  one  time  12  col- 
onies—six of  them  he  put  into  a  cellar 
(a  dry  one),  and  six  were  packed  in 
straw  on  the  summer  stands.  Those 
out-doors  came  through  all  right,  and 
built  up  rapidly  in  the  spring ;  those 
in  the  cellar  came  through  the  winter, 
but  he  lost  all  of  them  in  the  spring  by 
dwindling. 

C.  H.  Coon  packs  part  of  his  bees  out- 
doors, and  part  in  the  cellar.  Those 
out-doors  are  quiet,  while  those  in  the 
cellar  seemed  to  be  very  uneasy  the 
past  winter;  there  are  many  of  them 
coming  out  of  the  hives  ;  the  hives  are 
damp,  though  the  cellar  is  dry.  He 
has  oil-cloth  on  top  of  the  frames.  His 
cellar  was  well  ventilated.  He  loses 
his  bees  alter  putting  them  out  in  the 
spring.  Last  spring  he  kept  the  bees 
in  the  cellar  very  late,  and  they  did  well. 

Mr.  Mason  said  that  the  average  cel- 
lar was  not  the  right  place  to  winter 
bees.  The  temperature  ouglit  to  be 
kept  at  40'^  to  id-'.  He  does  not  believe 
it  advisable  to  carry  bees  out  of  the  cel- 
lar to  give  them  a  cleansing  flight.  He 
has  always  been  more  successful  by 
out-door  wintering. 

Mr.  Lefever  thinks  that  the  want  of 
proper  stores  is  the  cause  of  more  fail- 
ures than  any  other  method  of  winter- 
ing. He  has  had  much  trouble  from 
stores  gathered  at  cider-mills  by  the 
bees.  He  related  how  a  friend  put  out- 
side combs  to  the  inside  or  center  of 
the  hives,  and  the  center  combs  to  the 
outside  of  the  hives,  with  good  results. 
Another  neighbor  had  ciit  a  bee-tree, 
and,  the  combs  being  badly  smashed. 
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the  honey  was  fed  to  the  bees,  and  all 
died.  The  See  brothers,  of  Geneva,  he 
said,  had  good  results  in  wintering  bees 
on  lire-weed  honey. 

Mr.  Coon  spoke  of  disastrous  results 
from  too  much  extracting,  and  would 
not  extract  any  honey  from  the  brood- 
nest— mi  fact  he  did  liot  use  tlie  extract- 
or at  all,  only  in  extracting  for  others, 
except  to  extract  from  unfilled  sections. 
He  extracted  for  a  neighbor  who  laid 
his  loss  of  bees  to  cellar-wintering ;  but 
he  believed  it  to  be  caused  from  taking 
all  the  good  honey  from  the  bees.  He 
would  advise  saving  the  good  combs 
for  wintering. 

Mr.  McLean  and  Mr.  Sutton  found 
buckwheat  honey  very  good  for  winter- 
ing bees. 

-Vn  expression  was  taken  as  to  which 
was  best  for  wintering,  an  extra  large 
colony,  or  a  medium  one  ;  the  vote  was 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  medium  col- 
ony for  good  results  in  wintering. 

Mr.  Sutton  said  that  feeding  broken 
combs  to  bees  would  start  brood-rear- 
ing, which,  if  late  in  the  fall,  would  be 
apt  to  bring  on  disaster,  because  the 
young  bees  were  too  weak  for  winter- 
ing. 

"How  would  you  dispose  of  second 
swarms  ?" 

Mr.  Sutton— Place  a  bush  tied  to  a 
pole  near  the  cluster ;  they  will  settle 
on  it,  and  you  can  lean  it  up  against 
something;  then  take  the  queencelJs 
all  out  of  the  hive  and  put  ihe  swarm 
back  where  it  came  from,  unless  more 
colonies  are  wanted  ;  if  so,  hive  it  in  a 
new  hive. 

Mr.  Lefever  said  that  if  it  was  a 
choice  colony,  crowd  it  by  stimulation 
so  that  it  will  swarm  early.  Old  colo- 
nies could  be  divided  and  queen- cells 
inserted. 

'•  How  late  did  you  ever  have  a  swarm 
issue  and  live  V"' 

Mr.  Green  had  one  come  on  August 
17.  and  it  did  well. 

Mr.  Mason  had  one  come  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  and  it  gathered  honey  enough  to 
live  on  until  spring. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  late  and 
second  swarms  were  not  desirable,  be- 
cause the  clusters  would  be  too  small 
to  winter  successfully.  The  conven- 
tion then  adjourned  until  evening. 

WEDNESDAY    EVENING. 

The  first  question  for  the  evening 
was  :  "  Is  the  catching  of  swarms  in 
traps,  at  the  entrance  of  hives,  as  they 
issue,  a  success  V 

M.  E.  Mason  said  that  it  was  a  suc- 
cess with  him.  The  box  is  made  of 
thin  stuflf  and  is  24  inches  long,  14 
inches  wide,  and  10  inches  deep.  The 
top  of  the  box  is  made  of  wire-cloth. 
A  contiection  made  of  lip.  extends  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  box,  as  wide  as 
the  hive-entrance;  the  box  is  placed  at 
the  hive  just  as  the  swarm  commences 
to  come  out.  The  swarm  must  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  box  a  short  time, 
— long  enough  to  become  quiet,  or  the 
bees  will  take  wing  again  when  let  out 
of  the  box.  The  bees  are  emptied  out 
by  a  three-inch  door,  the  length  of  the 
box. 

A  few  present  had  used  the  Alley 
queen  and  drone  trap  successfully. 

'■  Is  it  advisable  to  have  hives  stand 
in  the  shade ':"'  was  next  discussed. 


J.  H.  Haggertv.  of  Polk,  Pa.,  likes 
the  shade  from  U  o'clock  to  3  p.m.  He 
will  have  grape-vines  for  shade  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  Coon  was  troubled  several  times 
by  bees  swarming  out.  Sometimes 
several  swarms  were  in  the  air  at  the 
same  lime.  He  shaded  them  with  a 
shade-board,  and  raised  up  the  hives 
about  one-half  inch,  and  had  no  more 
trouble.  He  now  ventilates  the  hives 
by  raising  the  cover  a  little. 

Mr.  McLean  would  have  temporary 
shade.  He  had  his  bees  in  an  orchard, 
and  noticed  that  those  in  the  dense 
shade  did  not  do  so  well  as  those  in  the 
sun.  The  bees  need  much  sun  when 
working  on  white  clover. 

"  What  is  the  best  method  of  prepar- 
ing bees  for  winter  V" 

Mr.  Haggerty  Brst  wintered  his  bees 
on  ten  Langstroth  frames,  but  he  now 
uses  from  six  to  seven,  and  has  one  on 
but  three  frames.  His  bees  are  packed 
tightly,  with  only  a  hole  in  the  bottom- 
board"  covered  with  wire- cloth,  for 
ventilation  ;  he  uses  a  few  frames  be- 
cause he  used  too  many  at  first,^and 
there  was  too  much  honey.  He  has 
chaff  on  top,  too,  and  closes  the  en- 
trances of  his  hives,  but  opens  them 
on  warm  days  to  give  the  bees  a  flight. 
Too  many  bees  are  lost  in  the  snow,  if 
the  entrances  are  left  open. 

Mr.  Sutton  said  if  success  is  desired 
in  wintering  bees,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared early  in  the  fall.  If  they  need 
feeding,  feed  early.  He  prefers  the 
jelly-glass  feeder— an  atmospheric  feed- 
er, and  makes  a  syrup  of  2o  pounds  of 
sugar  and  10  pounds  of  water.  Last 
fall  the  buckwheat  was  cut  off  early,  so 
he  had  to  feed ;  he  prefers  feeding  su- 
gar to  feeding  good  comb  honey,  be- 
cause it  is  cheaper ;  but  best  of  all, 
have  frames  filled  with  honey. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  sugar  to  crystallize 
for  him  ;  but  crystallization  can  be  pre- 
vented by  using  a  little  glycerine  in  the 
syrup. 

Mr.  Mason  said  that  he  had  more 
trouble  in  "springing"  than  in  win- 
tering bees.  The  first  good  day  in 
spring  he  lakes  out  all  the  frames  that 
the  bees  cannot  cover,  closes  up  the 
frames  with  division-boards  on  each 
side,  and  covers  with  oil-cloth  so  as  to 
economize  heat,  which  assists  in  brood- 
rearing. 

Mr.  Sutton  also  uses  oil-cloth  over 
his  bees  in  summer. 

What  must  a  person  do,  whose  bees 
need  feeding  in  winter  V  If  bees  are 
in  the  cellar  they  might  be  fed  the 
"  Good  "  candy.  If  out-doors,  let  them 
alone,  or  feed  over  the  cluster. 

Is  it  advisable  to  raise  the  hives  from 
the  bottom- boards?  If  so,  how  high  V 
Quite  a  number  prefer  a  slight  ventila- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  hive. 

iJoes  it  do  anv  harm  to  have  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive  covered  with  snow  ? 
No  ;  not  with  upward  ventilation. 

Tlie  convention  adjourned  until  0:30, 
Thursday  morning. 

SEOOISriD    IDA-^Sr. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order 
at  9:30  a.m..  by  President  Lefever. 

The  first  question :  "  Is  it  profitable  to 
use  sections  with  full  sheets  of  founda- 


tion, that  were  in  the  hive  the  previous 
season,  but  not  drawn  out  V" 

Mr.  Sutton  did  not  use  full  sheets  of 
foundation  in  the  sections,— only  start- 
ers. He  thought  that  he  got  a  thinner 
septum  by  using  starters  only. 

Mr.  Mason  said  that  it  all  depended 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  sections  ;  if 
very  badly  spotted  and  covered  with 
propolis,  he  would  not  use  them  ;  if  the 
sections  are  clean,  and  if  the  founda- 
tion is  badly  eaten  at  the  corners,  as  it 
often  is,  he  would  cut  out  the  old 
foundation  and  put  it  on  the  wax-pile, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  get  honey  in  nice 
shape  with  foundation  thus  eaten.  He 
would  advise  all  to  use  full  sheets  of 
foundation  in  the  sections,  because  then 
you  have  all  worker-comb.  If  only 
starters  are  used  in  the  sections,  bees 
are  apt  to  build  drone-comb  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  starter,  which,  atswarming- 
time  or  before,  is  very  apt  to  tempt  the 
queen  to  go  into  the  sections,  especial- 
ly if  there  is  none,  or  but  very  little, 
drone-comb  in  the  brood-nest. 

Mr.  Lefever  referred  to  bee-keepers 
who  had  lost  bees  in  wintering,  which 
he  attributed  to  excessive  contraction 
of  the  brood-nest  at  the  time  of  the 
white-honey  harvest.  He  would  not 
have  less  than  eight  frames,  so  that  the 
bees  would  have  good  honey  to  winter 
on. 

After  a  lively  discussion  it  was  found 
that  the  majority  rather  favored  not  too 
large  a  hive,  yet  more  opposed  too  much 
contraction  at  the  time  of  the  honey 
harvest.  The  election  of  ollicers  for  the 
ensuing  year  was  the  next  business  in 
order,  and  resulted  as  follows  : 

W.  A.  McLean,  of  Osborn,  Pa.,  Pres- 
ident:  H.  S  Sutton,  of  Franklin,  Pa., 
first  Vice  President;  George  Spitler, 
of  :Mosiertown,  Pa.,  Secretary,  and  R. 

D.  Reynolds,  of  Cooperstown,  Pa., 
Treasurer.     Executive  Committee,  M. 

E.  Mason,  D.  II.  Lefever,  and  C.  H. 
Coon. 

Cleveland,  O.,  was  chosen  for  the 
next  meeting,  at  the  same  date  as  the 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Beekeepers' 
Association. 

"  What  is  the  best  method  of  extract- 
ing wax  from  old  combs?"  was  asked. 

Mr.  Sutton  puts  broken-up  combs  into 
burlap  sacks,  which  are  then  put  into 
a  wash-boiler,  or  large  kettle ;  when 
melted,  he  presses  it  out  as  best  he  can 
by  using  sticks  to  press  it  with. 

Some  use  the  Swiss  wax-extractor. 
Different  methods  were  given,  but  none 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  with 
old  combs.  There  was  no  trouble  with 
new  combs.  Be  cautious,  and  do  not 
boil  the  wax. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until 
1  p.m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  first  question  was  :  "  What  other 
business  is  best  suited  to  go  with  bee- 
keeping ?" 

Mr.  McLean  thought  that  fish-culture 
would  go  well  with  beekeeping  if  a 
person  was  rightly  situated. 

Mr.  Lake  has  fish,  bees  and  chickens, 
but  they  all  need  attending  to  at  the 
right  time,  if  success  is  desired. 

Mr.Lefever  said  that  poultry  will  help, 
and  he  believes  that  winter  dair}ing 
will  pay  the  best  of  anything  in  connec- 
tion with  bee  keeping,  if  a  person  has 
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good,  succulent  food,  such  as  ensilage, 
roots,  etc. 

Mr.  Green  follows  milk-dairying,  and 
delivers  milk  to  customers  in  Green- 
ville. He  makes  the  two  go  well  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Coon  keeps  sheep,  and  made  it 
pay  well  by  raising  early  spring  lambs 
lor  market. 

■'  How  do  you  remove  propolis  ?" 

Mr.  Sutton  uses  fine  sand,  and  also 
Seneca  or  lamp  oil.    Alcohol  is  good. 

"  How  would  you  build  up  colonies  in 
the  spring,  in  time  for  the  honey-flow  V" 
Work  for  honey,  but  not  for  swarms, 
and  do  not  divide  the  colonies. 

"  How  soon  after  the  swarm  issues, 
■ought  the  sections  to  be  put  on  ?"  Put 
them  on  in  about  twelve  hours,  if  you 
have  the  hives  full  of  combs,  or  frames 
filled  with  foundation. 

"  How  soon  in  the  spring  should  up- 
ward ventilation  be  stopped,  to  pro- 
mote brood-rearing  y"  The  weight  of 
opinion  was  in  favor  of  a  very  slight 
upward  ventilation  by  absorbents,  such 
as  chafiE,  leaves,  saw  dust,  etc.  On  the 
first  nice  day  in  the  spring,  put  on  oil- 
cloth, and  cover  again  with  absorbents. 

After  unanimously  passing  appropri- 
ate resolutions,  the  convention  ad- 
journed. 


FEEDING. 


The  First  Pollen  Oatliered   for 
the  Season. 


Written  for  the  Prairie  Farmer 
BY  MRS.  L.  HARBISON. 


Bees  gathered  their  first  pollen  on 
March  1.5,  amid  general  rejoicing.  It  is 
meet  that  they  should  rejoice,  with  the 
first  new  bread  of  the  season,  after  liv- 
ing on  canned  goods  so  long.  This 
new,  fresh  diet  will  impart  new  life 
to  the  denizens  of  the  hive,  and  they 
will  awake  from  their  drowsy  slumbers, 
and  no  more  "  folding  of  their  hands  to 
sleep."  Spring-time  has  come,  and 
"  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the 
land;"  the  elms  are  flowering,  and 
yielding  pale-yellow  pollen,  and  catkins 
are  appearing  on  the  willows,  which 
will  soon  yield  honey  and  bread.  All 
Nature  rejoices,  and  the  "  Old  Man  of 
the  Woods"  arouses  from  his  slumbers 
and  shakes  the  snow  from  his  mantle. 

The  queen,  being  fed  so  generously 
by  her  subjects,  will  commence  her  ar- 
duous labors  of  rearing  a  large  family. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  not  be 
too  ambitious,  and  lay  more  eggs  than 
the  bees  can  hover.  To-day  (March  IS) 
is  quite  cool  and  chilly,  and  the  bees 
will  contract  the  cluster,  to  keep  warm, 
and  if  in  doing  so  the  larvje  are  unpro- 
tected, they  must  perish.  I  remon- 
strated against  our  bees  being  removed 
from  the  cellar  during  the  warm  days 
—although  they  were  loud  in  their  de- 
mands for  a  flight— fearing  that  the 
weather  might  change  to  cold,  and  that 
the  cellar  bees  might  be  attacked  with 
a  spell  of  "spring  dwindling;"  while 
those  that  had  passed  the  winter  upon 
the  summer  stands  would  not  be  affect- 
ed by  it,  being  more  hardy  from  expos- 


ure. Therefore  fresh  air  was  admitted 
more  freely  into  the  cellar,  and  their 
loud  demonstrations  ceased,  and  only 
their  quiet,  happy  hum  was  to  be  heard. 

Spring:  Feeding;  ofUees. 

I  will  take  back  all  I  ever  said  about 
stimulative  feeding  in  early  spring. 
Localities  may  differ  in  this  respect,  as 
in  many  other  things,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced, by  repeated  trials,  that  it  is  a 
decided  injury  here.  It  excites  bees  to 
activity,  and  they  will  fly  out  in  in- 
clement weather,  in  search  of  water 
and  mineral  salts,  and  perish,  and  their 
death  prove  a  serious  loss  to  the  colony, 
at  a  time  when  their  services  were 
most  needed.  More  young  bees  may  be 
reared,  but  at  a  time  when  their  ser- 
vices are  not  worth  so  much  to  the 
commonwealth  as  the  old  ones  are. 

Feeding  rye-meal,  ground-oats,  pea- 
flour,  or  unbolted  wheat-flour  in  early 
spring,  as  a  substitute  for  pollen,  is  ad- 
vocated by  many,  the  food  being  placed 
in  shallow  boxes,  in  sunny  nooks  pro- 
tected from  winds.  This  may  be  well 
in  some  localities,  but  here  the  pollen 
appears  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  for 
bees  to  fly,  as  the  overflow  from  the 
river  draws  out  the  frost  from  the 
roots  of  trees  before  it  is  out  on  the 
highlands. 

Some  bee-keepers  report  bushels  of 
food  appropriated  by  bees,  but,  where 
there  are  so  many  mills  and  flour-stores, 
they  prefer  to  fly  from  home  in  quest 
of  it.  I  have  seen  those  white  bees 
entering  hives  in  early  spring,  but,  as 
soon  as  pollen  appears,  there  will  be  no 
more  dusty  millers  seen. 

Peoria,  Ills. 


PRIORITY. 


The  Iieg;ality  of  Priority  of 
Liocation. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  J.  E.  POND. 


I  should  give  no  further  time  to  dis- 
cussing the  above  question,  did  I  not 
think  that  in  justice  to  myself  a  brief 
reply  to  Mr.  S.  T.  Pettit's  article,  on 
page  217,  should  be  made. 

In  stating  my  position  as  I  have  since 
the  discussion  first  began,  I  have  taken 
none  but  a  legal  view  of  the  matter ; 
sentiment  has  been  entirely  ignored,  as 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  question  of 
legal  rights.  I  may  feel  that  any  com- 
petitor, no  matter  what  the  business, 
might  have  let  me  remain  untroubled 
in  my  chosen  locality  ;  but  wliat  am  I 
to  do  about  it,  if  he  keeps  within  the 
law  V 

I  have  asked  time  and  time  again,  for 
those  who  view  the  questiou  as  does 
Mr.  Pettit,  to  give  some  plan  or  meth- 
od by  which  the  evil,  as  he  deems  it, 
may  be  remedied  ;  as  yet,  none  is  of- 
fered, but  instead  thereof,  I  am  asked 
how  I  would  like  it  myself  to  have  my 
own  field  occupied  j'  Well,  now,  to 
what  more  is  the  bee-keeper  legally  en- 
titled, as  a  matter  of  legal  rights,  than 
"the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candle- 
stick-maker," etc.,  whether  the  same 
be  sentimental  or  practical  V    Till  this 


question  is  answered  differently  from 
what  Mr.  Pettit  will  answer  it  himself, 
or  until  he  or  some  other  will  devise 
some  plan  by  which  human  rights  can 
be  legally  ignored,  I  must  assert,  and 
try  to  maintain  whenever  called  upon 
to  do  so,  that  the  sole  question  is  just 
that  simple  that  Mr.  Pettit  criticises, 
viz.:  Can  any  one  who  chooses,  keep 
bees  upon  his  own  land  ? 

One  reason  for  making  the  question 
thus  simple  is,  that  if  I  am  met  with 
the  idea  that  the  keeping  of  bees  may 
constitute  a  nuisance,  my  answer  at 
once  Is,  what  is  a  nuisance  in  myself  in 
keeping  bees  must  also  be  a  nuisance 
on  the  part  of  my  neighbor ;  and  does 
not,  therefore,  form  any  factor  in  the 
original  problem. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Pettit  feels 
as  he  writes,  and  I  can  only  ask  him  the 
question  (which  his  article  confessedly 
admits  has  but  one  answer), viz.:  If 
another  man  does  plant  an  apiary  on 
his  own  land,  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
interfere  with  your  rights,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it  V  or  how  can 
you  legally  prevent  itV  And  again, 
what  legal  remedy  can  you  advise  in 
the  matter  ?  Again,  doesn't  Mr.  Pettit 
rather  beg  the  question,  not  only  in  the 
whole  article,  but  when  he  says  that  he 
thinks  that  I  will  agree  with  him  that 
the  man  ought  to  have  located  else- 
where ? 

I  have  not  written  the  above  with  a 
desire  to  cause  a  discussion,  but  to 
endeavor  to  show  that  I  have  not 
"  hastily  reached  a  decision  ;"  and  to 
ask  any  who  think  that  I  have,  to  show 
wherein  I  am  in  error. 

4]ratliering'  IXoney  and  Pollen. 

My  observation  generally  has  shown 
me  that  Nature,  as  a  rule,  makes  no 
mistakes;  that  "like  produces  like," 
and  that  in  cross-fertilization,  the  rule 
follows  as  elsewhere.  Mrs.  Chaddock 
may  have  seen  bees  traveling  to  differ- 
ent flowers  on  the  same  trip,  but  that 
does  not  prove  anything,  even  argu- 
mentatively ;  'cause  why  i*  Because  (a 
woman's  reason,  I  know),  that  if  when 
she  saw  bees  going  to  the  different 
flowers,  I  think  that  she  would  have 
found,  on  examination,  that  there  was 
no  pollen  in  them,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, no  chance  of  mis-fertilizing. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  experimented 
in  this  very  matter  quite  largely,  and  I 
have  never  seen  one  instance  of  a  bee 
working  on  different  varieties  of  flow- 
ers on  the  same  trip  at  any  time  ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  has  seen 
them  do  so  at  a  time  when  cross-ferti- 
lization was  possible.  If  Mrs.  C.  has 
seen  this,  let  her  say  so,  and  I  will  be- 
lieve her;  but  simply  saying  what  she 
has  on  the  subject,  does  not  affect  the 
question  at  all ;  for  the  reason,  that  the 
rule  is  not  broken,  unless  the  condi- 
tions are  not  right  for  breaking. 

I  do  not  advocate  at  all  the  wonder- 
ful second  sight  that  some  claim  for 
bees,  but  I  am  an  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trine that  "Nature  makes  no  mis- 
takes;" and  the  mere  fact  that  bees 
have  been  seen  to  visit  different  varie- 
ties of  flowers  on  the  same  trip,  is  not 
necessarily  even  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule. 

North  Attleboro,  Mass. 
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inontli  of  April 


Written  for  Vick's  Mdgazine 

BY   MRS.  M.  .1.  SMITU. 


Patter,  patter,  patter. 

Hear  her  feet  on  yonder  hill ; 
Coiuine,  coming,  coming. 

How  the  little  branches  thrill. 
Singing,  singing,  singing. 

Wakening  every  tiny  rill; 
Listen,  sister,  listen. 

Cease  your  shrieking,  March,  be  still. 

Almost  swelled  to  bursting, 

Holding  scents  to  woo  the  bee, 
With  a  gladsome  knowledge 

Of  the  bloom  we  cannot  see. 
Little  buds  are  peeping 

Upward,  outward,  just  to  be 
First  to  let  this  maiden 

Kiss,  and  set  the  petals  free. 

Poets  call  her  fickle. 

In  the  far-off  days  of  yore; 
Poets  call  her  changeful. 

And  they  sit  beside  our  door; 
But  1  call  her  constant. 

Ever  bearing  plenteous  store. 
At  the  time  appointed 

Entering  the  humblest  door. 

Were  our  friends  as  changeless, 

Were  our  lovers  just  as  true, 
If  the  thoughts  we  scatter 

Fell  like  April's  morning  dew. 
Clear  as  crystal,  giving 

To  some  cold  heart  impulse  new, 
Morrow's  dawn  would  open 

The  milleniura  to  view. 


CANADA. 


Report  of  tlic  Brant  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Convention. 


Written  Jot  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN. 


The  Krant  Bee-Keepepe'  Association 
met  at  Brantford,  Ont.,  on  March  .SO, 
1889,  at  2  p.m.,  with  President  Howell 
in  the  chair. 

The  steps  necessary  to  retain  aflSlia- 
tion  with  the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
sociation were  taken,  the  members  for 
the  Ontario  being  as  follows  :  G.  II. 
Morris,  S.  A.  Dickie,  E.  J.  Howell, 
Thoa.  Murray,  Thos.  Birkett,  and  G. 
W.  Barber,  with  Representatives  D. 
Anguish  and  R.  F.  Holtermaun.  An 
invitation  was  received  to  meet  at  Har- 
ley,  Ont.,  at  the  next  quarterly  meet- 
ing, which  was  accepted. 

It  was  decided  that  if  the  Grant 
would  allow,  to  give  toward  the  prize- 
list  at  Brantford  and  Harley,  for  honey 
and  bee-keepers'  supplies.  The  prize- 
list  was  then  made  up,  which  will 
amount  to  over  $BO.0O  tor  Brantford. 
A  list  of  names  for  judges  was  made 
out,  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to 
correspond  with  those  selected. 

Result!),  of  Wintering-,  Etc. 

President  Howell  reported  that  he 
had  lost  4  colonies  out  of  32 ;  two  of 
them  had  starved  outright,  and  several 
he  knew  were  too  light  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Ramey  stated  that  he  had  packed 
chaff  around  his  hives,  about  6  inches 
thick,  and  the  colonies  were  all  alive 
and  doing  well. 


This  question  was  asked :  If  a  colo- 
ny is  divided,  will  the  one  left  without 
a  queen  build  its  own  queen-cell? 
Answer :  Yes ;  if  brood  three  days 
from  the  laying  of  the  eggs  is  given 
them,  or  eggs.  It  was,  however,  sug- 
gested by  one,  that  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  divide  colonies. 

Mr.  Birkett  said  that  hegenerally  put 
all  second-swarms  back,  and  had  but 
little  trouble. 

D.  Anguish  reported  that  his  bees 
were  all  alive,  yet  he  put  4  colonies  out 
ten  days  ago ;  3  of  these  had  consumed 
10  pounds  of  stores  each.  The  temper- 
ature was  about  48°  above  zero. 

T.  Birkett  keeps  his  bees  in  the  cel- 
lar, and  3  colonies  died  (starved)  out  of 
.56.  The  cellar  was  dry,  and  too  warm 
to  keep  potatoes  in.  The  bees  were 
very  quiet. 

Mr.  Barber  put  103  colonies  away— 35 
outside  and  the  balance  in  the  cellar. 
One  colony  was  starved,  and  the  bal- 
ance he  thought  were  alive.  The  pres- 
ent temperature  of  his  cellar  was  45° ; 
but  generally  it  was  42P  to  43°. 

Mr.  Murray  winters  his  bees  out- 
doors, in  a  shed  facing  the  south.  The 
hives  are  chaff-packed  all  around  ex- 
cept at  the  front,  so  as  to  expose  them 
to  the  sun.  He  uses  a  shade-board  at 
times,  and  leaves  the  entrance  open  2 
inches  wide.  One  colony  has  perished 
out  of  18,  caused  by  an  undeveloped 
queen.  There  were  drones  late  in  the 
tall. 

C.  Edmonson  put  4  colonies  away  in 
the  fall,  in  saw-dust  packed  hives ;  1 
colony  has  starved. 

W.  R.  Brown  put  away  12  colonies; 
1  perished  and  the  balance  are  dry  and 
nice. 

W.  Morris  wintered  his  bees  outside, 
in  clamps.  He  put  in  12  colonies,  and 
all  are  doing  nicely. 

J.  Mclntyre  wintered  4  colonies,  and 
they  appear  to  be  doing  nicely. 

StiniiilatiTe  Feeding'' 

"Does  it  pay  to  stimulate  brood-rear- 
ing by  feeding  in  the  spring':"'  was 
asked.  T.  Birkett  said:  Give  bees 
plenty  of  food  all  at  once,  then  let  them 
alone.  AH  present  appeared  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Birkett. 

Brantford,  Ont. 


Confenlion  Notices. 


S^"  There  will  be  a  meeting  ot  the  Susquehanna 
County  Bee-Keepers'  Association  at  TiirbeU  House 
in  Montrose,  I*a.,  on  Saturday,  May  4,  l  hm9,  at  ui  a.m. 
U.  M.  Seelet,  Sec. 


13?"  The  Darke  Cnuntv  Union  Bee-Keepers'  Soci- 
ety will  holfl  their  sprint.'  meeting  in  the  court-house 
at  Greenville,  O.,  on  Friday,  April  26.  1«89. 

J.  A.  Bob.  Sec. 


8^g~  The  nth  annual  session  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Assnciati'>ii  will  beheld  in  the  apiary 
of  W.  K.  Graham,  nf  (ireenville.  Hunt  Co..  Te.x..  on 
May  1  and  ;;,  lK«;t.  All  hce-keepers  are  invited.  The 
last  meeting  was  held  here  last  May,  and  was  the 
best  ever  held.  So  we  look  forward  to  a  good  time 
next  May.  A  cordial  welcome  and  hospitality  will 
be  tendered  to  all  who  come.    G.  A.  Wilson.  Sec. 


IC»"  The  semi-annual  nieetinn  and  basket  picnic 
of  the  Progressive  Uee-Kccpers'  Association  will  i,e 
held  at  "  Welcome  Apiary  "—the  residence  of  Mr.  J. 
B.  Hains— In  Ucdlnrd.O.,  on  Thursday.  May  2.  IH-a 
All  Interested  arc  Invited  to  come  early  and  brinR 
their  friends.  A  spi'cial  invitntlon  is  extended  to 
the  ladies  tobc  pri-sent.  Manufacturers  of  bee- 
keepers' suppllesare  ric|iiested  to  brinir  with  them, 
orsend,  samples  tor  I'.xliiiiillon.  Let  all  come  pre- 
pared to  do  tliclr  part  towards  niuklnK  it  an  Inter- 
estiiiK.  as  well  as  a  prolltalde.  meetlni!. 

MliiS  DEMA  BENNETT,  i'fC. 


COXVEMTIOSf  DIRECTORY. 


1»«9.  nme  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

April  2G.— Darke  County  and  Union,  at  Oreenvllla.  O. 


;ounty  and  union,  atureenvllle.  t. 
J.  A.  Hoe,  Sec,  Union  City,  Ind. 


May  1. 2,-Texas  state,  at  Greenville,  Tex. 

U.  A.  Wilson,  Sec,  McKlnney,  Tex. 

May  L',— ProKresslve,  at  Bedford,  O. 

Miss  Dema  Bennett,  Sec, Bedford,  O. 

May  4,— Susquehanna  County,  at  Montrose,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

May  15.— York  and  Cumberland,  at  Waterboro.  Me. 

C.  W.  Costellow,  Sec,  Waterboro,  Me. 

May  21.— Northern  Ullnois.  at  Pecatonica,  Ul. 

D.  A.  Kullcr,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley,  His. 

Dec.  4,  C— International,  at  Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada. 
K.  F.  Holtermann,  Bee,  Brantford,  Ont. 

tW  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Seore* 
tarles  are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetlnffs.— Bd. 


.Oranges  in  Florida.— W.  S.  Hart, 

Hawk's  Park,  Fla.,  on  April  15, 1889,  writes : 

It  looks  pretty  bad  for  Florida  orange- 
growers,  according  to  "  The  Eastern  Mar- 
kets" item  on  page  179,  doesn't  It?  Let 
me  say  that  our  oranges  dropped  badly  the 
past  season,  have  been  delayed  on  the  way 
to  the  north,  and  many  have  arrived  in  bad 
condition;  but  the  prices  have  averaged 
well,  and  still  continue  to  do  so.  Nearly  all 
of  my  crop  went  to  Boston,  and  83.50  per 
box  was  the  lowest  price  obtained,  with 
S4..50  for  "  fancies."  There  are  fortunes  in 
such  prices,  or  halt  as  much.  It  was  the 
dropped  oranges  that  rotted  here. 


Tentllalion  of  Bee  -  Reposito- 
ries.—H.  B.  Sisson,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  on 
April  15,  writes: 

As  a  constant  reader  ot  the  principal  bee- 
papers  of  the  country,  and  as  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  winter  quarters  of  bees  has  been 
my  hobby  for  the  last  35  years,  I  can  also 
Slate  that  1  too  know  a  little  about  the  sub- 
ject, as  I  have  wintered  from  1,50  to  200  col- 
onies year  after  year  with  only  a  loss  of 
from  3  to  5  per  cent.  Dr.  Miller  states  in 
his  article,  on  pa?e  231,  that  he  knows  a  lit- 
tle about  ventilation,  yet  he  gives  the  reader 
no  information  in  regard  to  his  method. 
Oxygen  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  bee, 
and  to  remove  the  poisonous  gases  is  the 
question  that  I  have  settled,  and  have  given 
my  methods  to  the  public  heretofore. 


Sis^niii  of  a  <iioo(1  Honey  Crop. — 

Rev.  Stephen  lioese.  Maiden  Kock,  Wis.,  on 
April  19, 1SS9,  writes: 

Of  the  84  r-olonies  that  I  put  Into  the  bee- 
house  last  fall,  1  took  out,  on  March  19,  83 
alive;  but4were  queenless,  judging  from 
there  being  no  brood  in  the  hives,  and  they 
united  at  their  first  Bight  with  a  colony  hav- 
ing a  laying  queen,  and  3  more  have,  since 
the  cold  spell,  dwindled  away,  which  I 
united  with  other  weak  colonies.  The 
weather  is  fine  but  cool,  and  the  bees  do  not 
feel  like  venturing  far  home;  consequently 
close  watch  must  be  kept,  so  that  robber- 
bees  will  not  get  into  some  weak  colonies. 
The  maple  and  elm  buds  have  opened,  and 
pollen  is  coming  in  during  the  midday  hours 
very  fast.  With  the  exception  of  ",  or  4  col- 
onies, my  bees  are  all  in  good  condition,  and 
1  consider  them  a  month  ahead,  judging 
from  last  season  at  this  time.  We  have  all 
the  signs  of  a  good  honey  crop  this  season. 
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Oood  Honey  Season  Expeoted. 

—J.  K.  Rich,  Cato,  N.    Y.,  on   April   10, 
writes : 

I  took  my  bees  from  the  cellar  to-day,  and 
found  them  in  good  condition.  1  wintered 
28  colonies  in  tlie  cellar,  and  13  on  the  sum- 
mer stands;  I  lost  one  of  the  latter  for  want 
of  stores.  I  have  13  colonies  of  Italians, 
and  4  of  Carniolans,  and  the  balance  are 
blacks.  1  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
Carniolans.  The  prospects  are  that  we  will 
have  a  good  honey  season  here.  The  white 
clover  looks  well,  and  we  had  no  ice-storms 
the  past  winter  to  injure  the  baswood:  1 
shall  look  for  a  large  yield  qt  the  latter. 


XUree  Poor  Seasons.  —  Lewis 
Schuerr,  Turnpike,  Ta.,  on  April  6,  18S9, 
says: 

I  am  a  boy  13  years  old.  My  father  has  .50 
cotonies  of  bees,  and  we  have  to  feed  them 
now.  For  the  last  three  years  it  has  not 
paid  to  put  the  sections  on  and  off,  as  there 
has  been  no  honey. 


Xoad-Stools  for  Smoker  Fuel,— 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Harford,  Pa.,  writes  : 

I  notice  on  page  230  that  none  who  answer 
queries  use  the  same  hee-smoker  fuel  that  I 
use.  I  have  tried  many  kinds,  and  the  best 
for  me  is  the  toad  stools  growing  on  old  ma- 
ple and  birch  stumps  and  logs.  They  will 
not  go  out  until  they  burn  out,  and  they  give 
all  the  smoke  necessary— for  me,  at  least. 


Early  I>rones— <jiood  Prospects. 

—John  E.  Turner,  Woodington,  0.,  on  April 
9, 1889,  writes : 

The  weather  is  very  mild  here  this  week, 
and  the  bees  are  just  "  boiling  over."  Mine 
began  to  gather  pollen  from  sawdust  on 
March  1+,  but  on  the  1.5th  they  began  to 
work  on  the  maples.  They  are  all  very 
strong,  and  are  breeding  very  rapidly.  I 
have  a  colony  of  black  bees  that  has  a  lot  of 
drone-brood  capped  over.  It  is  quite  early 
for  drones  to  be  hatching  now!  The  white 
and  Alsike  clovers  are  in  good  condition 
here,  and  the  prospects  for  a  good  season 
are  flattering. 


Alsike     an«l     Wliite    Clovers.— 

Chas.  K.  Bi.xler,  Iloyt,  Iowa,  on  April  13, 
1SS9,  writes: 

Bees  in  this  vicinitv  have  wintered  ex- 
ceedingly well.  My  :;(;  colonies  wintered 
without  loss.  The  hrst  pollen  was  gathered 
about  March  15.  from  solt  maples.  Now 
cottonw<ioil  and  elm  are  yeilding  an  abun- 
dance of  pollen,  in  f  lie  last  week  we  have 
had  plenty  of  rain.  White  and  Alsike  clov- 
ers are  in  splendid  condition,  so  the  pros- 
pects are  good  for  a  splendid  honey-year; 
out  we  will  have  to  waif,  fortlie  hopes  of  to- 
day may  be  soon  blasted. 


IVIiile  Clover  Looks  Promising: 

—Chester  G.  Ridout,  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  on 
April  i:i,  l.sS9,  writes  : 

The  weather  here  is  exceedingly  fine  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  We  have  had  no 
rain  to  mention  this  spring,  and  the  grasses 
and  clovers  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  heavy 
shower.  I  took  my  l.'  colonies  of  bees  from 
the  cellar  and  idaced  them  on  the  stands 
last  Friday  (April  5).  and  found  all  strong 
and  healthy  ;  with  l)ut  one  exeeptiou  they 
liad  plenty  of  sealed  brood  and  eggs. 
The  one  having  no  eggs  or  brood  was  short 
of  stores,  and  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  -1 


frames  of  sealed  honey.  With  a  little  feed- 
ing, however,  I  think  it  will  build  up  for 
white  clover,  which  at  present  looks  very 
promising.  1  find  that  if  a  little  tobacco  is 
mixed  with  the  fuel  when  put  in  the  bee- 
smoker,  the  Grossest  bees  can  be  handled 
with  comparative  safety. 


^Vintered   in    Fine  Conililion.— 

S.  M.  Kelley,  Kirby,  Wis.,  on  April  10,  1889, 
says: 

I  took  23  colonies  of  bees  from  the  cellar 
on  April  B,  in  fine  condition.  To  day  they 
are  very  active,  bringing  in  pollen  from  the 
skunk-cabbage  and  pussy-willow,  which  is 
abundant  in  this  vicinity. 


Bees  Wintered  Well.-J.  B.  Dun- 
lap,  Rochester,  Ind.,  on  April  10, 1889,  says : 

My  bees  have  wintered  quite  well,  and, 
have  been  very  bu.sy  for  nearly  a  month.  I 
wintered  some  colonies  in  the  cellar,  and 
had  :1  on  the  summer  stands.  I  had  4  colo- 
nies on  the  summer  stand,  but  I  lost  one  of 
them. 


Early  Pollen-Oatlierin^f.    etc— 

M.  R.  Cullison,  M.  D.,  Adel,  Iowa,  on  April 
15, 1889,  says : 

Last  fall  I  prepared  44  colonies  of  bees  tor 
an  extra  hard  winter,  and  as  a  consequence 
they  got  too  warm,  bubbled  over,  and  13 
colonies  are  left  to  tell  the  tale  !  Shmild 
the  weather  prophets  be  extinguished  ?  or 
only  the  few,  that  continue  to  take  just  a 
little  stock  in  their  predictions  ? 


Wintered    Extremely   ^Vell C. 

A.   Goodell,   Mankato,  Minn.,  on  April  8, 

1889,  writes : 

I  put  17  colonies  of  bees  into  the  cellar 
and  I  put  17  out  this  spring,  all  very  strong 
excepting  1,  and  that  is  all  right  now.  The 
first  pollen  was  gathered  by  the  bees  here 
on  March  19— earliest  1  ever  saw  it  gathered 
in  Minnesota.  The  weather  has  been  very 
bad  for  the  last  10  or  12  days  for  the  bees ;  it 
is  raining  some  while  I  am  writing— the  first 
rain  this  spring.  The  bees  have  wintered 
extremely  well  in  this  locality. 


Populous  Enoug-li  to  Swarm.— 

S.  D.  Haskin,   of   Waterville,    Minn.,    on 
April  13, 1.S89,  says  : 

I  never  have  had  bees  booming  so  in  the 
spring.  They  worked  almost  every  day 
since  March  1.  Sdine  are  populous  enougli 
to  swarm,  and  keep  up  their  happy  hum  all 
night,  though  it  often  freezes  quite  hard. 
A  Mr.  Kenny,  here,  makes  sorghum  mo- 
lasses so  pure  that  the  bees  will  take  it  quite 
freely. 


Cellar-  ^Vinterins'    Xlieory.— W. 

A.  Hodge,  Victory,  Wis.,  on  April  13, 1889, 
writes : 

I  have  been  watching  the  cellar-wintering 
plan  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  am  fully 
satisfied  tliat  the  cellar  is  the  place  to  winter 
bees,  provided  that  it  is  a  good  drv  one,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  be  ventilated  when  neces- 
sary. Now  for  some  of  the  proof :  I  put 
into  my  cellar,  last  fall,  43  heavy  colonies  of 
bees,  and  this  spring  I  have  taken  out  4:j 
colonies  nearly  as  heavy  as  when  I  put 
them  in.  My  neighbor,  only  a  short  way 
from  ine,  has  a  good,  dry  cellar,  into  which 
he  put  about  .50  colonies,  and  he  has  taken 
out  every  one  of  them  in  good  condition. 


Bees    in    4jSood    Condition.— Geo. 

Spitler,  Mosiertown,  Pa.,  on  April  9, 1889, 
writes : 

1  overhauled  the  bees,  yesterday,  that  I 
have  packed  out-doors,  and  I  found  thera  all 
in  good  condition.  I  have  lost  but  one  good 
colony  out  of  S.?.  The  bees  carried  in  pol- 
len at  a  lively  rate  ;  none  are  queenless,  and 
there  is  lots  of  brood.  I  have  some  colo- 
nies in  the  cellar  that  are  all  quiet,  except 
one.  1  will  carry  them  out  after  the  next 
rain,  which  is  coming  soon.  White  clover 
is  in  good  condition.  I  have  heard  of  but 
few  losses  of  colonies. 


Neglected   Bees   May    Starve.— 

Christian  Weckesser,  Marshallville,   Ohio, 
on  April  1.5, 1889,  writes  : 

We  have  just  had  quite  a  spell  of  cool 
weather,  and  the  bees  have  not  been  able  to 
do  much,  but  generally  they  are  in  good  con- 
dition, though  care  must  be  exercised  to 
keep  them  supplied  with  stores  till  clover 
comes,  wliich  promises  to  be  good.  No 
rioubt  bees  that  are  neglected  will  starve  be- 
fore then,  it  they  do  not  get  more,  accord- 
ingly, than  they  have  thus  far.  This  will 
not  be  very  harmful,  however,  driving,  as  it 
does,  the  careless  out  of  the  "  field."' 


Swarms  Expected  Soon.— John 
Boerstler,  Vashon,  Wash.  Ter.,  on  April  13, 
1889,  writes : 

Bees  are  doing  well,  and  will  swarm  soon 
—the  drones  are  flying  already.  I  think 
that  we  will  have  a  good  honey  harvest  this 
year.  My  hybrids  are  doing  the  best,  I 
think.  1  believe  they  will  be  ahead  of  my 
Italians.  They  are  the  largest  hybrids  that 
I  ever  saw.  I  have  just  received  some 
Chapman  honey-plant  seed  from  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  will  give  it  a  good  trial  this  year.  We 
have  had  summer  weather  all  along.  Fruit 
looks  well. 


IjOSS  of  Weiftiit   in   Winter.- O. 

B.  Barrows,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  on  April 
15, 1889,  writes  : 

On  page  220,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Axtell  says  :  "  The 
bees  apparently  have  not  consumed  as  much 
honey  as  is  usual  in  winter."  Of  o5  colo- 
nies, carefully  wei.jhed  on  putting  them  into 
the  cellar,  and  weighed  again  after  taking 
tliem  out,  the  smallest  loss  was  5I4  pounds, 
and  the  greatest  loss  was  33  pounds,  the  av- 
erage being  13' _.  pounds.  There  was  no 
perceptible  difference  in  loss  between  those 
put  in  on  November  8,  and  those  put  in  on 
November  19  ;  but  perhaps  there  .was  not 
difference  enough  in  time  to  be  any  test  of 
Dr.  Mason's  new  tleparture. 


Prospects  of  a   diood  Season.— 

E.  F.  Quigley,  Unionville,  Mo.,  on  April  13, 

1889,  writes : 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  bees  in  this  (Putnam)  county,  so  far 
as  heard  from  :  9S!  per  cent,  have  wintered 
well,  and  .5  per  cent,  were  queenless.  Nearly 
all  the  bees  in  this  county  are  in  box-hives. 
The  first  pollen  gathered  was  on  March  15. 
The  weather  is  a  little  colder  now.  Bees 
wintered  in  my  apiary  as  follows:  Carnio- 
lans, 1st  best;  pure  Italians,  3d;  hybrids, 
•M,  and  blacks  4th  best.  No  amountof  warm 
weather  would  induce  the  Carniolans  to 
come  out.  They  used  less  honey  than  any 
others,  and  are  the  strongest  of  any  now. 
White  clover  is  in  fine  condition,  and  the 
prospects  are  good  tor  a  large  honey  yield 
for  1SS9.  My  18s8  honey  crop  was  40  pounds 
per  colony  of  comb  honey. 
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ALFREI*   n.  NEYVniAl\, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


ixtsincss  ^otitjes. 


Toiir  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

If  You  tiive  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Ciive  a,  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

l>r.  Miller's  Hook,  "A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Amekican  Bee  Joim- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

■fyoii  I>ose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

i^'e^v  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  for  81.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  lloxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections 43^x4J^  and  5^x5^. 
Price,  $1.00  per  100,  or  $8..50  per  1,000. 

I»reser»-e  Your  Papers  for  futiure 
reference.  If  you  have  no  III^OEK  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  it  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Jouknai,, 

Please  -write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Money.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  320 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  S  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  9  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  .§1.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
tor  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Marlcet  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Foodaud  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  ou  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


«'I.i;illlI.^«    L.I8X. 

We  Club  the  American  Dee  Journal 

for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 

or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  ui  the  1..ASX 

column.     The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 

in  the  first  column.     One  year's  subscription 

for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  seut 

with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  of  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00. . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 1  .i0 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  ApiculturiBt 1  73....  165 

Bee-Keepers'  Ad  vance 1  50 ;i  1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00 1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...  1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 5  00 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant)..'?  00....  2  75 
Cook's  Manual  lold  edition)  2  23...  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2  00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal . .  1  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)... 3  00....  2  00 
Hoot's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture . .  2  25 . . . .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 150....  130 

Heddon's  book.  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  73 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00 1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  of  National  Society. .  1  50 1  25 

I>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Al-ivays  Mention  your  Post-Offlee, 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 

Triple  liense  !IIa;;niliers  have 
been  so  often  called  for  that  we  have  con- 
cluded to  keep  them  in  stock  for  our  sub- 
scribers to  inspect  bees,  insects,  etc.  See 
page  2r3. 

Price,  by  mail,  80  cts. ;  or  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  81.50. 

Alfalfa  Clover.— For  cultivation  of 
this  honey-plant,  see  page  24.5,  of  ISSS.— 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb.,  32c. ;  per  peck,  $3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  $5..50  ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  $10.00. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Clover  Seeds.— We  are  selling  Alsike 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices  :  $8.00 
per  bushel;  83.25  per  peck ;  35  cents  per  lb. 
White  Clmer  Seed  :  810.00  per  bushel;  83.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  Melilot  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  86.00  per  bushel  ;  $1.75  per 
peck:  20  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight. 

Yucca  llrusltes,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 

We -will  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  82.00.  It  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  their  meaning. 


M'liat  Apiarists  Say  about  the  April 
number  of  the  Ii.i.isTRATKi)  IIo.mk.  Jour- 
N.\L,  which  they  have  just  received,  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  following  which  are 
samples  of  the  multitude  : 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.  Agricultural  Colli'ge.  Michi- 
gan, wiitosthus:  "The  Illnsliiilid  Moinc  Jour- 
nal, is  lit  the  very  head  in  Ktvlc\  tvpogruphv, 
and  everything  that  npi'lalns  to  (lie  pi'inlor's 
art.  and  no  wonder,  I'or'r.  G.  Newman  is  its  pub- 
lisher. The  initial  number  Hurelj-  prtimises  a 
gfiiuirie  siic'i-css,  if  siiceess  is  I'ossiBi.B  in  this 
day  of  scvciei-omiictidon.  We  wish  the  enter- 
prise a  full  measure  of  prosperity." 

P.  H.  Elwond,  Starkville,  N.  V. :  "The  April 
number  of  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal  came 
a  few  days  ago,  and  it  seems  to  lie  a  general 
favorite  in  the  family  circle.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  be  a  grand  success." 

J.  W.  Vance,  M.  D..  Madison,  Wis.,  writes 
thus:  "We  are  very  much  i)leased  with  the 
Illustrated  Home  Journal,  and  wish  it  abun- 
dant success." 

Frank  A.  Eaton,  Bluffton,  O.,  writes  thus: 
"  I  am  dolighleil  with  the  Illustrated  Home 
Journal ;  its  contents  are  choice  literature, 
and  it  is  tilled  with  line  instruction,  which 
makes  it  true  to  name.  Its  typography  and 
i|uality  of  paper  are  the  best.  1  shall  careful- 
ly preserve  ^  olumo  IV,  commencing  with  the 
April  number,  and  have  it  bound." 

Mrs.  L.  C.  .\xtell.  Roscville,  HI.,  writes  thus: 
"The  Illustrated  Home  Journal  is  received, 
and  I  have  read  the  greater  portion  of  it 
through,  and  find  it  a  magaziiieof  much  better 
tone  than  the  most  of  our  home  and  fireside 
reaciiug;  in  fact  I  am  well  pleased  with  it,  and 
wish  .you  success. " 

The  Rev.  M.  L.  Williston,  Chicago,  Ills., 
writes:  "The  Illustrated  Home  Journal  has 
e(jme,  and  I  admire  this  Centennial  niunljer 
greatly.    You  have  made  a  rich  issue  of  it." 

G.  W.  Bomaree,  Christiansliurg.  Ky.,  says: 
"As  a  magazine  for  the  family,  the  Illustrated 
Home  Jourual  cannot  help  being  a  pleasing 
visitor  in  the  families,  wherever  it  g(tes.  I 
lui\-e  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  in  our  famil.v 
that  is  so  pleasing  as  your  Illustrated  Home 
Journal." 

H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Street,  Pa.,  writes  thus: 
"I  received  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal  for 
April  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  a  magazine  that 
should  be  found  in  the  liomes  of  all  who  desire 
a  paper  that  gives  instruction,  and  its  articles 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  help  but 
please  all  who  read  its  pages.  ' 

C.  H.  Dibbern.  Milan.  111.,  thus  writes:  "The 
first  number  of  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal 
was  duly  received.  I  have  now  had  time  to 
look  it  over,  find  form  some  opinion  of  the 
character  of  tlie  work,  ('oming  :ill  unan- 
nounced, it  is  ceriainly  a  very  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  us  all.  The  style  of  printing,  and  the 
cliaracler  of  its  contents,  are  flrst-iMass.  Tlie 
Illustrated  Home  Journal  will  no  doubt  take 
its  idace  siiccililj"  among  the  leading  journals 
of  tiieda>-,  and  "do  what  it  can  to  make  the 
worlil  Ijctter  and  happier." 

G.  K.  Hutiliard,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  writes  as 
follows:  The  Illustraled  Home  Journal  was 
duly  received,  and  shows  tiiat  it  has  been 
through  the  hands  of  skilled  workmen,  from 
its  general  make-up.  The  editorevirlently  has 
a  correct  idea  of  the  pl'HE  and  kxtehtai.mno 
class  of  reading  which  shoiilil  be  phiced  in  our 
homes.    I  w  ish  you  abundant  success. 

Never  did  the  advent  of  a  magazine  for  the 
family  touch  such  a  responsive  chord,  or  re- 
ceive such  a  hearty  welcome. 

Trial  subscriptions  will  be  taken  ."5  months 
for  40  cents  each;  or  it  will  be  clubbed  with 
the  BEE  JouiiN.vi,  for  a  year  at  $2.00  for  l)oth. 
Agents,  who  are  working  for  premiums,  may 
take  ■'  trial  subscriptions,"  and  count  4  as  one 
yearlj-  subscriber.  One  sample  copy  sent  free 
tosubscribersof  the  Bee  Jouknai,,  upon  ap- 
jdication.  That  will  tell  .\ou  all  aliout  the 
"Premiums"  offered  forgetting  up  clubs,  and 
"Cash  Prizes"  for  the  largest  clubs  sent  In 
ijcforeSept.  30.  1889.  "Good  pay  for  good 
work  "  Is  our  motto.    See  page  238. 
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»ork:    art    I>0RXF4»I>I0, 

fbice,  50  ceitts, 

Will  be  CLUBBED  with  the  American   Bee 
JOUHNAL,  at  the  low  price  of  $1.25,  postpaid. 

This  magnificent  Art  Portfolio  is  in  size  just 
11x14  inches,  and  licsides  a  picture  of  Gustav 
Dore,  the  great  French  Artist,  it  contains  the 
following  beautiful  engravings  :  E.xpulsion 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden— Entering  the  Ark- 
Noah  Cursing-  Ham— Samson  and  Delilah— Ruth 
and  Boaz— Death  of  Saul— The  Judgment  of 
Solomon— Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den- Daniel 
Confounding  the  Priests  of  Baal— The  Nativity 
— Christ  Healing  the  Sick — Sermon  on  the 
Mount— The  Disciples  Plucking  Corn  on  the 
Sabbath— Jesus  Walking  on  the  Water— The 
Agony  in  the  Garden— Death  of  the  Pale 
Horse.  Seventeen  handsome  full  page  plates 
under  one  cover. 


Honey  and  UeesM'aix  Market. 


HONBY.— White  l-lb8.,15@16c.!  fall  or  dark,  12® 
14c.  Extracted,  8c.  for  white.  Supply  large  and  de- 
mand light. 

BEESWAX.— None  in  market. 
Apr.  a.    CLKM0N8,  CLOON  &  CO.,  cor  «th  ftWalnat. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Our  trade  is  light;  no  large  lots  on  hand 
and  what  there  is  consists  eliietly  of  dark  comb,  and 
not  salable  in  quantities.  Choice  white  comb.  Mb. 
sections,  I6@17c.;  (lark  grades  from  KK?il2c.  Very 
little  demand  for  extracted,  but  prices  remain  at  7® 
9c.,  according  to  quality  and  package. 

BBB8WAX,— 220.  R.  A.  BURNETT, 

Mar.  25.  161  South  Water  8t. 

DENVER. 

HONBY.- White,  in  1-lb.  sections,  16®I8c.  Ex- 
tracted, 7@)0c. 

BKK8WAX.-18®2nc. 
Mar.  26.        J.  M.  CLARK  &  CO.,  1408  Fifteenth  8t. 

MILWAUKEE, 

HONBY.— We  quote  :  B'ancy  white  1-Ibs.,  17®I8c. ; 
2-lb8..  ie®l7c.  Good  dark  l-lbs.,  15®iec.:  2-lbs.,  14® 
15c.  If  damaged  and  leaky,  10®l2^c.  Extracted, 
white,  in  barrels,  8ts8^^c.:  J^i-barrels,  8VtJ@9c.;  am- 
ber in  same,  7@7^c.;  in  pails  and  tin,  while,  9® 
9VfiC. :  in  barrels  and  J^-barrels,  dark,  6®6Hc.  The 
demand  is  fair. 

BBKSWAJt.- 20®22C. 
Mar.27.  A.V.  BISHOP,  142W.  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— Market  is  bare  of  comb,  except  some 
small  lots  of  buckwheat  which  is  selling  at  from  10 
<fC>12c.    No  buckwheat  extracted.   Cuba  and  San  Do- 
mingo extracted.  67®70c.  per  gallon. 
BBBSWAX.-24C. 

HILDKETH  BROS.  &  8BGELKEN, 
Mar.  25.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Uuane  St. 

8T.  L0DI8. 

HONKY.— Demand  limited  to  local  wants,  which 
are  small.  We  could  sell  some  to  country  points  in 
barrels  and  ^-barrels  at  6>i;@7c.  for  extracted;  in 
cans,  7^c. 

BEESWAX.— 210.  for  orime. 
Mar.  25.  D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— We  quote  :  Extracted, white, 6!^a7  ots.; 
amber,  5^^@Gc.  Comb,  white  l-Ibs.,  13@14c.;  2-lbs., 
10®12e.  Demand  for  extracted  is  good;  for  comb, 
limited.  Prospects  are  not  as  good  tor  honey  as  in 
1888. 
BEESWAX.- Scarce,  at  18®22c. 

8CHACHT,  LBMCKJt  &  STBINER, 
Mar.  15.  16  &  18  Drumm  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONE  Y.— We  quote  :  Best  white  clover  1-pounds, 

18®20c.;  best  2.1bs..  17*1 8(;.    B.xtracted.  8@flc. 
Sales  have  been  checked  a  little  on  account  of  ma- 

gle  sugar  and  syrup  being  so  plentiful.    Quantity  of 
oney  in  the  market  is  sure  to  be  entirely  closed  out 
before  new  crop  comes. 
Apr.  8.      BLAKU  &  RIPLEY.  57  Ohatbam  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONBY.- Bestwhite  I-lbs.,  15®iec.  Sales  slow. 
Extracted,  8®9c.    Demand  small,  prices  lower. 

BBB8WAX.-22®23C. 
Mar.  22.  M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— We  quote  :  White  Clover  l-lbs..  15®i6c.; 
2-lbB.,  12®31c.    Good  dark  l-lbs.,  12®13c. ;  2-lb8.,  lu® 
lie. 
Mar.  21.  8.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  189  S.  Water  St, 

CINCINNATI. 

HONBY.— We  Quote  extracted  at  5®8c.  per  lb. 
Best  white  comb  honey,  12®15c.  Demand  Is  slow, 
and  prices  low. 

BBBSWAX.-Demand  Is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  for 
Kood  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Mar,  21. 0.  F.  MUTH  4  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 


Convention  Notices. 


C:^"  The  sectmd  meeting  of  the  York  and  Cum- 
berland Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  lie  held  in  the 
Good  Templar  Hall,  at  South  Walerburo.  Maine,  nn 
May  I.'i.  1889.  at  9:;^o  a.m.  A  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  all.  Matters  of  interest  will  be  discussed. 
Bring  your  hive  or  some  useful  implement  for  exhi- 
bition. Hotel  acconiniodations  may  be  had  in  the 
village  at  reasonable  rates.   C.  W.  Costellow,  Sec, 


C^~  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  Derembcr  4.  5,  and  6.  18s;i.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  t<j  attend,  and  Stole  and  District 
bee-keepers' societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meering  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  a  member,  and  receiving  tlie  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  Jl.oo  to 
the  Secretary.  —  R.  F.  HOLTEEMANN,  Sec,  Brant- 
ford, Ont.,  Canada. 


Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  tlie  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
tor  sale  at  this  office. 


^tlvizxtiszmznts. 


1^R.I£NI>S  :  If  you  are  in  need  of  fine  Albino  or 
-*-  Ita^Iian  Queens  and  Bees  per  pound,  or  Bgjzs  for 
hatching  from  W.C.  B.  Polish  and  R.C.  B.  Leghorns, 
it  will  pay  you  to  scud  for  my  Circular  and  Price - 
List  free.  JOSEPH  MOSEB, 

IVAlt  FESTINA.  IOWA. 


PATENTS  I 


Thos.  p.  SlAfPSON,  Washington.  D" 
C  No  atty'a  fee  until  Patent  ob. 
'alned.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide 


ANSY  PILLS! 

Safe,  Ortiiin  nnd  Effet-tual,     Particnlars 

4c.  WILCOX  KPEOIFIU  CU...PlUla.,  Pa, 


ITAly 


My  21st  Annual  Price-List  S^a  51S'i';-Lan'?rK 

Queens  and  Nuclei  Culnnies  (a  specialtv)  :  also  Sup- 
plies—will  be  sent  t'l  all  who  send  their  names  and 
addresses.  H.  H.  BROWN. 

17Dtf  LIGHT  STREET,  Columbia  Co.,  PA. 


ITAX4IA.S  nndCarnlolau  Qneens  by  return 
mail.    Tested,  in  May,  $2.00.    Reared  in  June  and 
July,  until   furtlier  notice.  Untested  Queens,  $1.50  ; 
Tested,  $2.00.    Tested  and  Selected.  $2  75.    And  also 
how  to  introduce  Queens.    SPEKRY  BROS., 
17Alt  LA  HARPE,  Hancuck  Co.,  ILLS. 


GARNIOLAN  aUEENS. 

A  M  now  booking  orders  for  June.    Tested,  $4.00; 
xi  Untested.  $1.00.  or  $5.(ni  for  i^  dozen. 
t^~  Send  PoHtal  for  Circular. 

S.  IV.  MORRISON.  M.D.. 

l7A5t  OXFORD,  Chester  Co..  PA. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


LOOK  HERE! 

rpo  rednce  my  stock  I  will  sell  2  Langstroth  frames 
A  of  brood  .and  ^-Ib.  of  Bees  for  $1.50;  3  frames  and 
I  lb.  of  Bees,  $2  00.  Beesperlb.tt.no.  Tested  Ital- 
ian Queen,  fl'.uo.  Also  t'ull  Colonies  for  sale.  Sat. 
isfaction  and  safe  arrival  puaranteed.  No  foul 
brood.  H.  I>.  PA  NeBORN, 

17A2t  MAQUUKBTA,  IOWA. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


EVERY  BEE-KEEPEK  SHOULD  TRY 

THE  SUCCESS  HIVE ! 

TRUE    TO    ITS    NAME! 

SAFE  winterer,  easy   in  manipulation,  durable, 
cheap,  and,  for  lartic  yields  of  honey, 
is  unsurpassed. 

Sections,  Section-Cases,  Comli  Fonniation 

and  all  Apiarian  Supplies,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Send  for  New  Circulars,  free. 

li.  H.  Al  W.  J.  VALENTINE, 

(Successors  to  8,  Valentine  &  Sons), 
17Dtf  HAGERSTOWN.  Wash.  Co.,  MD. 


HANDSOME  SECTIONS. 

WE  have  a  limited  quantity  of  One-Pound 
Sections,  4V4.x4y,  a  trifle  less  than  two 
inches  wide,  with  narrow  tops,  in  packages  of 
1,000  each.  They  are  manutaetured  from  ex- 
tra white  lumber,  are  very  uniform,  makingr 
them  the  finest  and  most  attractive  honey- 
section  in  the  world.  Price,  $3.50  per  package. 

THOS.  G.  NEWmAN  &  80N, 

923  4  925  West  Madison-Street,  -   CHICAGO,  IIXS 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


HURRAH  FOR  18§9  ! 

A  New  Style  of  Clamp. 

BEST    THING    OUT. 


Can  be  used  on  any  hive. 

EVERY  bee-keeper  should  try  them.    Sections 
most  easily  placed  in,  and  removed  from,  and 
beat  protected  from  bee-glue. 

Descriptive  Prlce-Iitst  Free. 
A  3n-na(re  Catalocue.    Full  line  of  BEE-KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES  ;  also   FULL  COI^ONIES.  NUCLEI  and 
QUEENS,    m"  Oldest  House  in  New  England. 
Established  18U0. 
Address,      ^WM,  W.  CARY  «fc  CO., 
6A3t-9Dtl  COl^ERAINE,  MASS., 

Successors  to  Wm.  W.  Cary  &  Son. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal 

when  answering  this  Adv't. 


SAMPLE 


HOME  El»IPI,OYI»IENX 
and  GOtJD  PAY.    We  want 

m^  ^^  ^H  ^m     AGENTS  everywhere  to  get  up 
I*  n  p  r     CLUBS  for  the 

P*  K  P*  M      Illustrated  Home  Journal, 

I      II  kk     wh'ch  will    be  tVELCOMKD   in 
EVERY  FAMlLy.     SEND  for  a 
FREE  SAMPLE  COPY,  containini;  our  SPECIAL 
CASH  PREMIUM  OFFERS.    A<ldress 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  -    CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Please  mention  this  paper  when  answering. 


1889.  Italian  Queens.  1889. 

HA.VIWO  moved  8  miles  from  Nicholasville,  to 
a  better  loeatinn  for  BEES.  I  will  engace  in 
Queen-Kearine  more  extensively  than  formerly.  1 
have  the  I'cry  best  ITALIANS  only.    Prices  : 

Select  Tested  Oueens.  in  April.  |3  ;  in  May,  $2.50  ; 
in  June.  $i2.iX) ;  July  to  November,  $l..')0.  Queens 
warranted  purely  mated.  Ii.oo  ;  6  for  $5.00. 

B3g^  Make  Money  Orders  payable  at  Nicholasvllle. 
Send  for  Circular.    Address, 

7Dtf  LITTLE  HICKMAN,  Jessamine  Co.,  KY. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Joumal, 


Eaton's  Improved 

si:cxiorv-CASE. 

Bees  AND  Queens.  Send 
for  free  r»taIoKiie.  Address 
FRANK  A.  RATON, 

3Dl7t      BLUFFTON,  OHIO. 

Mention  the  Amerlcayi  Bee  Journal. 


Send  for  Early  Queens 

TO  J.  IV.  COL  WICK  : 

1  Tested  Italian,  before  May  15,  »2.25:  after,  $1.75. 

3  •'  "  6.UO;      "  4.50. 

1  Untested   "  "  i.oo;     "  .90. 

3         ■■  •'  "  2  75;      •'         2.50. 

For  i-Frame  Nucleus,  with  any  Queen  add,  $1.00. 
tW  I  cive  adlcount  of   10  per  cent,  on  Orders 
booked  tor  the  next  20  days.    Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.    Send  for  Prico-List. 
9D8t  NORSE,  Bosque  Co.,  TEXAS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


TTHilE    MMERICHIM    EEEB    JOlSfRrfMlLr. 
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XH091AS  G.  NE^VMAi^, 

EDITOR. 


VoinV.    May  4, 1889.    No,  18. 


Slia«lo\»-s.— John  Andrews,  of  Patten's 
Mills,  N.  T.,  sends  the  following  poetic 
gem  : 

When  darkness  spreads  its  shade  around. 
And  Hope  is  shadowed  by  a  fear, 
And  Fear  sits  trembling  with  a  tear 
Upon  its  cheek,  is  wan,  and  sear. 
An  anxious  wish,  or  thought,  or  prayer, 
Is  breathed  in  silence  everywhere. 


Xhe  BritisK  Bee  Journal  is  to  be 

reduced  to  one  dollar  a  year,  after  July  1.  It 
will  be  mailed  to  America  for  $1.50  a  year. 


fVe  are  Sorry  to  learn  that  Mrs. 
Cowan,  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  British 
Bee  Jomnal,  is  again  very  ill,  at  Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 


In  Smidi  &  Smitli's  advertisement 
in  Nos.  14  and  Ifi,  the  offer  of  smoothing 
irons  was  incorrectly  stated.  Please  read 
the  advertisement  as  corrected  on  page  285 
of  this  issue. 


In  Kentucky,  Mr.  J.  T.  Wilson 
writes  us  that  bees  are  doing  finely.  lie 
says  :  "  My  nursery  is  in  operation.  Tlie 
ground  is  covered  with  white  clover.  The 
locusts  will  bloom  heavily.  The  weather  is 
warm  and  dry."' 


A  Cioocl  llonry  Season  is  univer- 
versally  expected  as  well  as  desired.  As 
hope  is  made  up  of  both  expectation  and 
desire— we  may  correctly  announce  it  as 
"tlieliope"  of  all  bee-keepers,  at  the 
pri  sent  time. 

In  the  Weste)"n  Plowman  for  May,  just 
at  hand,  Mr.  C.  H.  Dibbern  expresses  him- 
self thus  : 

As  predicted  last  fall,  bees  have  gener- 
ally wintered  well.  The  honey  gathered 
during  the  autumn  was  excellent  for  winter 
stores,  and  the  mild  winter  has  dealt  very 
gently  with  the  bees.  I  wintered  all  my 
colonies  (about  175)  in  the  cellar,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  loss  will  be  over  2  percent. 
They  are  still  well  iirovided  with  honey, 
which  will  last  till  tliey  can  get  plenty  in 
the  fields.  The  clover  has  also  wintered 
exceptionally  well,  so  that  we  may  con- 
fidently count  on  a  good  honey  season. 

Further  on  he  gives  the  following  as  his 
opinion  about  the  crop  : 

The  season  seems  to  be  much  earlier  than 
last  year,  and  although  it  is  now  but  the 
middle  of  March,  spring  seems  to  be  here  to 
stay.  Our  bees  are  now  all  out  of  the  cellar, 
fully  a  month  earlier  than  last  year.  All  or 
them  have  come  nut  alive,  something  that 
has  not  happened  for  many  years.  Thev  are 
also  in  exceptionally  good  condition.  From 
what  we  can  learn  from  the  bee-papers, 
bees,  both  in  and  out  doors,  have  wintered 
well. 

The  conditions  are  all  very  favorable 
toward  a  good  honey  crop,  and  bee-beepers 
should  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  secure 
their  share  when  it  comes.  We  cannot 
secure  a  share  of  the  crop  if  we  are  not 
ready  or  the  bees  are  not  ready.  We  want 
the  best  bees,  best  hives,  and  best  systems 
of  management  known  to  the  most  advanced 
bee-keepers.  Then  we  need  not  worry  about 
competition.  What  if  some  box-hive  man 
produces  a  few  pounds  of  honey  and  sells 
ft  cheap,  that  will  not  put  a  low  price  on 
our  white  sections  filled  with  still  whiter 
honey. 

I  commenced  bee-keeping  23  years  ago  by 
buying  one  colony  in  a  Langstroth  hive,aDd 
have  had  bees  ever  since.  Most  of  my  bees 
are  descendants  of  that  original  colony.  I 
do  not  think  that  a  year  has  passed  that  I 
did  not  learn  something  valuable  about 
bees.  I  still  find  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  learn. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hambaugh,  of  Spring,  Ills.,  thus 
wrote  us  on  April  23, 1889  : 

I  never  saw  brighter  prospects  for  a  honey 
harvest,  both  as  regards  the  clover  crop  and 
condition  of  the  bees  numerically.  I  will  be 
putting  on  surplus  arrangements  in  a  few 
days,  for  the  hives,  large  Quinby  (n  hi 
Dadant)  and  ten-frame  Simplicity,  are  boil- 
iiig  over. 


■Winter  Packing:  should  be  removed 
and  not  allowed  to  remain  around  the  hives 
In  the  summer.  This  is  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion coming  from  one  of  our  subscribers  in 
Indiana.  There  are  many  reasons  why  it 
should  not  "  remain  all  summer."  It  will 
keep  the  hives  too  cool,  and  retard  brood- 
rearing.  It  causes  dampness,  and  is  gen- 
erally disagreeable  both  to  the  bees  and  to 
the  apiarist. 


Xlie  Invention  of  what  is  known  as 
the  "Good  "  candy  was  referred  to  on  page 
179.  The  British  Bee  Jmirrud  stated  that 
it  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Scholtz.  We  re- 
quested Mr.  I.  R.  Good  to  "  tell  us  about " 
it.  He  has  not  done  so.  Now  Bro.  T.  W. 
Cowan  writes  us  from  Switzerland  about  it, 
and  gives  us  the  positive  proof  that  it  was 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Scholtz.  In  his  "  Guide 
Book,"  Mr.  Cowan  mentions  it  as  Scholtz' 
candy,  and  in  Dadanfs  Revised  Langstroth, 
on  page  321,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  both 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  So  th.ere  is 
another  laurel  for  our  German  brethren. 
'  We  are  glad  to  make  public  these  facts. 


I>avi4l  Koss,  of  Esbon,  Kans.,  wants 
to  know  it  we  were  aware  that  "  Lizzie 
Cotton"  was  a  man.  He  sends  us  the 
Amcricim  Stockman  where  the  statement 
is  made.  Oli,  yes,  we  have  .published  that 
statement  several  times,  and  probably  that 
is  where  the  Stockman  got  its  intelligence 
from.  The  gender  would  be  no  detriment, 
if  the  actions  were  square  and  right.  Of 
course  we  do  not  approve  of  sailing  under 
false  colors.  Open,  true,  honest,  square 
and  honorable  work  will  pay  every  time. 

Mr.  Ross  adds  this  about  his  bees:  "My 
bees  are  doing  nicely  this  spring.  There  is 
capped  drone-brood  in  many  of  the  hives." 


Jiidg;e  Ricliic's  Address  before 
the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Bluffton,  0.,  was  a 
very  fine  effort.  We  give  an  extract  from  It 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bee  Jouhnal.  He  is 
an  eminent  lawyer,  and  has  just  taken  his 
seat  on  the  Common  Pleas  Bench  of  that 
District.  He  is  also  a  practical  bee-keeper, 
having  30  or  40  colonies,  which,  however,  are 
more  for  pleasure  than  profit.  His  Italian 
bees  are  very  fine.  The  Judge  will  assist 
the  pursuit  whenever  it  is  in  his  power  to 
do  so— and  help  to  defend  it  against  ignor- 
ance and  prejudice. 


ITonngf  <lneens  are  important  to  every 
colony  of  bees.  In  ordering  Doolittle's  new 
book,  Mr.  J.  D.  Goodrich,of  East  Hard  wick, 
Vt.,  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  subject : 
"Please  send  me  one  of  the  books  just  as 
early  as  possible,  for  I  wish  to  try  the 
method  this  season.  I  believe  in  young  and 
good  queens  every  time.  In  looking  over 
my  bees,  in  the  spring,  I  almost  invariably 
find  that  the  best  colonies  have  young 
queens,  and  are  the  ones  to  winter  the  best." 


SM-arniin;;  is  Nature's  provision  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  race  of  bees.  W.  S. 
Withey,  of  Millord,  N.  H.,  asks:  "What 
is  the  best  way  to  keep  bees  from  swarm- 
ing ?"  They  cannot  be  kept  from  swarm- 
ing as  long  as  they  feel  crowded,  and  have 
a  desire  to  seek  more  room  by  emigrating 
from  the  old  hive.  It  can  often  be  retarded, 
however,  by  giving  them  more  room— or  the 
colony  can  be  divided,  and  thus  accomplish 
the  same  thing  in  another  way,  as  if  they 
had  swarmed. 


Catalosac!^  ^or  1889  are  on  our  desk 
from— 

A.  G.  Hill,  Kendallville,  Ind.— 33  pages- 
Bee- Keepers'  Supplies  and  Bees. 

J.  L.  Flint,  Marion,  Iowa— 1  page— Fowls. 

H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Street,  Pa.— 30  pages 
—Bees  and  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 


Arbor  Bays.- April  26  is  Arbor  day 
for  Minnesota  ;  April  24  is  Arbor  day  for 
North,  and  May  2  for  South  Dakota.  These 
days  should  be  generally  observed  ;  a  day 
cannot  be  devoted  to  a  better  service. 
Villages,  schools,  neighborhhods  and  fami- 
lies should  unite  in  making  Arbor  days 
memorable.— £xc/ian0e. 
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Xiiat  a  Ilee  Dies  soon  after  losing  its 
sting,  lias  been  very  confidently  and  repeat- 
edly asserted.  In  faet,  it  has  been  consid- 
ered a  "  settled  fact,"  and  so  it  has  been  re- 
iterated without  question.  Now  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Doolittle  has  been  making  an  in- 
vestigation in  that  line  as  well  as  in  queen- 
rearing.  The  results  of  experiments  are 
thus  stated  by  him  in  the  Bitraf  Home  for 
last  week : 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  whether 
a  bee  can  live  and  do  work  after  it  has  stung 
a  person,  leaving  its  sting  ;  or  it  it  dies,  as 
is  generally  believed  by  many  persons  who 
keep  bees.  Up  to  within  the  past  ten  years 
nearly  all  believed  that  a  bee  which  had 
stung  any  one  must  surely  die,  for  in  leav- 
ing the  sting,  as  the  honey-bee  nearly  always 
does  in  stinging  an  animal,  a  part  of  the  in- 
testines was  supposed  to  be  left  with  the 
sting,  poison-sac,  etc.,  from  which  it  was 
argued  that  the  bee  could  not  live. 

This  seemed  so  reasonable  that  I  formerly 
believed  that  the  idea  which  prevailed  was 
true,  till  one  day  after  a  bee  had  stung  me, 
leaving  its  sting,  it  came  to  attack  me  again 
and  again,  with  all  the  fury  and  vengeance 
possible  for  a  bee  to  work  itself  up  to,  get- 
ting in  my  hair  and  singing  away  as  only  an 
angry  bee  can  sing,  which  will  make  the 
cold  chills  run  up  and  down  the  back  of  the 
most  hardened  individual.  As  this  bee  ap- 
parently had  no  thought  of  dying,  it  was 
caught  and  caged  with  two  or  three  others, 
and  kept  a  week  or  so  to  see  what  would  be- 
come of  the  matter.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
it  was  apparently  just  as  lively  and  healthy 
as  any  of  the  rest,  when  all  the  bees  were 
set  at  liberty. 

At  another  time,  when  putting  up  queens 
to  send  away— in  catching  the  escort-bees 
■which  were  to  go  with  the  queen,  one  of 
them  stung  me  on  the  end  of  my  finger,  leav- 
ing its  stiug,  when  it  immediately  ran  into 
the  cage.  As  1  did  not  wish  to  remove  all 
of  the  bees  and  queen,  to  get  it  out,  I  let  it 
go,  soon  after  which  the  thought  came  to  me 
that  here  would  be  a  chance  to  test  the 
theory  of  the  death  of  the  bee  from  losing 
its  sting,  as  the  queen  was  going  to  Texas, 
which  journey  would  require  from  eight  to 
ten  dajs  time.  Accordingly  I  wrote  to  the 
party  to  whom  they  were  sent,  telling  him 
all  about  the  matter,  and  asking  him  to  take 
notice  particularly  when  the  queen  arrived 
to  see  if  there  were  any  dead  bees  in  the 
cage. 

In  due  time  he  replied  that  the  queen  ar- 
rived in  splendid  condition,  and  that  there 
was  not  a  dead  bee  in  the  cage. 

Several  times  since  then  I  have  tried  simi- 
lar ways  to  see  if  such  bees  as  had  lost  their 
stings  were  in  any  way  inconvenienced 
thereby,  and  as  far  as  1  can  tell,  by  means 
of  confining  them,  so  as  to  know  that  1  have 
the  same  bee,  I  can  see  no  difference  be- 
tween such  bees  and  tliose  which  have  their 
Btings,  as  to  length  of  life. 

Whether  they  gather  honey  or  not,  or 
whether  they  are  allowed  to  live  in  the  hive 
without  their  weapon  of  defense  is  some- 
thing which  would  be  next,  if  not  quite,  im- 
possible to  tell,  for  in  this  case  we  have  no 
means  of  keeping  track  of  an  individual  bee. 
As  bees  are  not  tolerated  in  the  hive, 
which  are  in  any  way  imperfect,  it  might 
not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  per- 
fect ones  miuht  drive  nfT  such  an  one  which 
had  lost  its  sting,  as  being  incapable  of  de- 
fense, were  the  hive  attacked. 

That  it  was  not  the  design  of  nature  for  the 
bee  to  always  lose  its  stiug  when  defending 
its  hive,  is  manifest  where  bees  repel  rob- 
bers to  the  extent  of   hundreds  and  thou- 


sands of  slaughtered  ones,  when  in  such 
cases  not  one  bee  in  one  thousand  loses  its 
sting,  but  keepH  it  so  that  it  can  slaughter 
bee  after  bee  till  the  attacking  party  is  re- 
pelled, or  they  lose  their  lives  in  the  combat. 
At  times  they  do  lose  their  stings  in  other 
bees,  but  not  often. 


JlliJ^tftecf 


Mistakes  are  made  by  everybody  at 
sometime  in  their  lives— for  there  are  none 
"  perfect."  Mr.  C.  D.  Duvall,  of  Maryland, 
writes  of  many  mistakes  made  by  bee-keep- 
ers, in  the  Maryland  Farmer,  in  this  lan- 
guage : 

As  Josh  Billings  says,  "  Eggsperience  is  a 
good  skule,  but  the  tuition  is  purty  hi,"  but 
if  we  are  careful  and  observing,  we  need  not 
pay  so  dear  for  all  our  experience,  but  profit 
by  the  experience  of  others.  This  is  not 
only  true  in  bee-keeping,  but  in  any  other 
business. 

One  of  the  first,  and  a  very  common  mis- 
take beginners  are  liable  to  make,  is  in  com- 
mencing with  the  wrong  hive.  I  made  this 
mistake  and  paid  pretty  dearly  for  it,  too. 

The  first  hive  I  bought  was  a  "patent 
hive,"  that  was  no  more  fit  to  keep  bees  in 
than  a  nail-keg. 

The  second  style  of  hive  I  bought  was  a 
decided  improvement  over  the  first,  but  with 
many  faults  and  imperfections,  but  being 
inexperienced,  I  did  not  find  this  out  until 
after  I  had  made  up  a  large  supply. 

The  third  style  of  hive  I  bought  was  the 
Siniplicity-Langstroth  hive,  and  it  was  the 
first  practical  hive  I  ever  used,  and  it  is  the 
hive  I  am  now  using.  Never  make  the  mis- 
take of  buying  or  using  hives  except  those 
that  take  some  of  "  the  standard  frames." 

1  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  1  could 
make  more  money  by  rearing  queens  for 
sale,  instead  of  honey-production. 

I  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  I  could 
depend  entirely  on  my  bees  for  support,  ex- 
clusive of  any  other  business,  by  having 
several  apiaries  located  at  different  places. 
but  after  buying  out  several  bee-keepers' 
entire  stock  and  fixtures,  and  running  three 
apiaries  for  one  year,  I  found  it  a  very  costly 
experiment,  as  I  now  have  about  twice  the 
number  of  hives  that  I  use,  that  I  am  get- 
ting no  profit  from. 

It  is  a  ereat  mistake  to  keep  too  many 
bees  ;  in  this  section  of  country  one  person 
should  not  keep  over  75  colonies,  and  a  small 
number  will  give  a  much  better  profit,  and 
if  properly  cared  for  will  prove  as  profitable 
as  anything  on  the  farm  ;  but  right  here  is 
where  a  great  mistake  is  liable  to  occur,  by 
wanting  to  increase  too  rapidly.  In  some 
sections  of  the  country  a  large  number  of 
bees  can  be  kept  profitably,  but  not  in 
Maryland,  as  the  honey  crop  is  too  un- 
certain. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  be  too  eager  to 
increase  the  number  of  colonies,  for  the 
novice  is  almost  sure  to  make  a  correspond- 
ing mistake  by  being  disappointed,  and  be- 
coming discouraged,  and  giving  up  the  husi- 
ness  before  he  has  given  it  a  fair  trial. 
Better  commence  in  a  small  way  and  let  the 
colonies  increase  with  your  experience. 


.Tapanese  ltiick:-»vlieat.— A  Kern 
county  (California)  farmer  who  has  been 
experimenting  with  Japanese  buckwheat, 
reports  that  in  all  respects  it  is  far  superior 
to  the  American  buckwheat.  It  produces 
twice  the  number  of  pounds  to  the  acre, 
makes  remarkably  fine  cakes,  can  be  sown 
at  any  time,  and  he  thinks  will  prove  far 
more  profitable  than  wheat  to  the  farmers  of 
California,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  make  a 
trial  of  it.    It  is  also  a  good  honey-producer. 


An  BleKantly  Illustrated  Monthly  for  the 
FAMII^T   AI\1>    FIRESIDE, 

Fnblislied  at  $1.50  a  Tear, 

will  be  clubbed  with  the  American  Bee  Journal 
and  both  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  one  year,  for  $2.0O.  This 
low  rate  will  be  extended  to  all  those  who  have 
already  paid  for  the  Bee  Journal  for  1889.  To 
such  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal  wiU  be  sent 
one  year  for  $1.00  extra.    See  page  269. 

What  the  Other  Periodicals  Say  of  It : 

"Gleaninps  in  Bee  Culture "  savs:  "The  Il- 
lustrated Home  Journal  is  printed  on  nice 
calendered  paper,  aud  contains  36  pages,  in- 
cluding-a  tmted  cover.  It  is  well  illustrated, 
audthemitial  article  is  entitled  "One  Hun- 
dred lears  a  Nation,"  by  the  editor.  Mr. 
JNewmanisa  man  acquainted  with  men  and 
with  the  times,  and  the  article  is  comprehen- 
sive and  complete.  We  wish  the  publishers 
every  success." 

The  Cana<Han  Bee  Journal  has  this  to  sav  : 
■  Ihe  Illustrated  Home  Journal  isa  bright  new 
monthly  issued  from  the  oftice  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  JonRNAL,  Chicago,  and  edited  by  Mr. 
IhomasG.  Newman.  It  contains  interesting 
serial  and  short  stories,  is  profuseh-  ilhi-st  rated 
with  high-class  engravings,  and  is  pat-kod  from 
cover  to  cover  with  most  readable  and  instruc- 
tive literature.  It  is  printed  on  high-grade 
jiaper  in  the  best  stylo  of  the  art,  and  such  ii 
meritorious  publication  should  find  its  way  not 
only  into  every  Ameiican  home,  but  sfiould 
circulate  largely  in  the  Dominion. 

The  Bee-Keevers'  Review  says  :  The  Illus- 
trated Home  Journal  is  nicely" printed  on  fine 
paper,  and  filled  with  choice  miscellaneous 
matter,  suitable  for  the  family  and  fireside 
^v  e  sincerely  wish  it  prosperity. 

The  Illustrated  Home  .Tournal  for  April 
ISSii.  has  found  its  way  to  our  editorial  table. 
It  has  a  neat  appeanuicc,  is  well  edited,  and 
would  be  a  good  addition  to  the  list  of  reading 
matter  in  any  borne— New  South. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  "Times"  remarks 
thus:  "Our old-time  c-ilizon,  Thomas  G.  New- 
man, the  original  pi'D.ioctor  of  the  Daily  Ke- 
pubhcan.  in  coimection  with  his  sou,  lias  fa- 
vored us  with  a  co|i>  of  the  Illustrated  Home 
•loiirnal,  published  by  them,  for  April.  This 
is  indeed  an  attractive  publication,  and  this 
April  number  is  au  oxceediuglv  interesting 
one.  the  opening  article  is  entitled  "One 
Huudivd  Icars  a  Nation."  It  is  a  most  timely 
approiii-iate,  aud  iiistnictive  paper,  replete 
with  historical  skc-tclKs,  anecdotes,  ineidonts 
and  illustrations  coiiiiucted  with  the  birth  of 
the  iialion,  one  hundred  >  cars  ago.  This  num- 
ber has  iJ  flue  iihistratious,  teu  illustrated 
articles,  essays,  historical  sketches,  music 
and  a  great  diversity  of  miscellaneous  read- 
ing." 

Never  did  the  advent  of  a  magazine  forthe 
family  touch  such  a  responsive  chord,  or  re- 
ceive such  a  hearty  welcome. 

Trial  subscriptions  will  be  taken  3  months 
for  40  cents  each;  or  it  will  be  clubbed  with 
the  Bee  Jouknal,  for  a  year  at  $2.00  for  both. 
Agents,  who  are  working  for  premiums,  may 
take  "  trial  subscriptions,"  siud  count  4  as  one 
.yearly  subscriber.  One  sanqile  copy  sent  free 
tosubsciibersof  theBEE  Journal,  upon  ap- 
plication. That  will  tell  you  all  about  the 
"Premiums"  oflcred  lor  getting  up  clubs,  and 
"Cash  Prizes"  for  the  largest  clubs  sent  in 
before  Sept.  30,  1889.  "Good  pay  for  good 
work  "  is  our  motto.    See  page  238. 
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Apiary  of  Walter  llariiier. 


The  illustration  on  this  page  presents 
a  view  of  the  apiary  of  Mr.  Walter 
Harmer,  of  Manistee,  Mich.,  together 
with  his  small-fruit  garden  and  poultrj-- 
yard,  of  which  he  has  sent  us  a  descrip- 
tion, reading  as  follows  : 

Seven  years  ago  my  brother  and  I 
bought  two  acres  of  land  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  cit)-,  and  which  was  not  fenced 
or  cultivated,  but  covered  with  stumps 
and  logs.  The  view  looks  south,  away 
from  the  city,  and  the  enclosure  shows 
about  two-thirds  of  one  of  the  two 
acres  mentioned  above.  All  the  build- 
ings in  sight  (but  two)  have  been 
built  lately.  The  picture  was  taken 
by  my  brother  last  August,  from  the 
top  of  the  fence  on  Eighth  street.which 


and  were  put  out  as  follows  :  One  red, 
one  white,  one  blue  ;  one  white,  one 
red,  one  white,  etc.,  one-half  of  them 
being  white. 

When  I  was  putting  the  hives  out  in 
the  spring,  I  tliouglit,  "  What  a  nice 
name,  '  Red,  White  and  Blue'  would 
he  for  an  apiary  ;"  and  in  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  I  was  handed  a  card  witli 
the  name,  "The  Red,  White  and  Blue 
Apiar}'  ;"  and  also  on  it  the  name  of 
Geo.  E.  Hilton.  Of  course  I  gave  up 
the  idea  of  using  that  name,  but  I 
like  it  just  as  mucli,  and  I  know  that 
Mr.  Hilton  is  capable  of  doing  justice 
to  any  thing,  or  name,  that  he  adopts. 

I  keep  a  brick  on  each  hive,  which 
helps  to  insure  the  bees  against  dam- 
age by  wind. 

Next  will  be  seen  a  strawberry-patch, 
which  I  intend  planting  to  raspberries, 
for  I  find  that  they   pay   me    better  in 


smooth,  SI)  it  will  be  seen  that  this  part 
of  the  building  is  exceedingly  useful. 

The  windows  work  on  a  pivot  in  the 
centre,  whicli  makes  them  very  con- 
venient for  letting  out  bees.  There  is 
a  Root  cliali'-hivo  standing  under  the 
window,  between  the  two  balsam-trees. 
Tlicre  was  a  great  deal  of  ripe  fruit  on 
llie  bnslies  when  the  view  was  taken, 
and  the  writer  is  supposed  to  be  busy 
gathering  it,  but  in  reality  he  is  having 
his  picture  taken. 

Tlie  little  building  at  the  rear  of  the 
bee-house  is  in  size  13x20  feet,  and  will 
accommodate  about  30  head  of  poultry; 
tlie  main  building  is  23x50  feet,  (not 
shown  in  tlie  picture,  being  on  the 
right  hand  side)  and  will  accommodate 
150  head  more,  which  I  think  is 
enough  to  have  on  one  acre.  I  have 
about  one-fifth  of  the  ground  in  grass, 
where  the    poultry  must   be  contented 


Apiary  of  Mr.  Walter  Earmer. 


runs  east  and  west — west  to  Lake 
Michigan  about  1}  miles. 

My  a])iary  is  on  the  left,  as  will  be 
seen.  Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  when  on  a  visit 
here  in  the  winter  of  1887-88,  pro- 
nounced my  38  colonies  of  bees  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  I  believe  that  his 
words  were,  "I  never  saw  bees  in 
nicer  condition  in  a  cellar."  They 
wintered  well,  but  the  following  Au- 
gust (the  time  this  picture  was  taken) 
found  my  apiary  dwindled  down  to  18 
colonies.  I  had  sold  only  one  that 
spring,  but  the  season  was  the  coldest 
and  latest  that  I  ever  knew.  In  the 
fall  I  doubled  2  colonies  back,  making 
16,  which  are  in  good  condition  to-d.ay 
— April  3.  I  can  sympathize  with  those 
bee-keepers  who  secured  no  increase 
and  very  little  honey  last  season. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  40  8- 
frame  Heddon-Langstroth  hives  out, 
for  I  had  empty  hives  placed  for  the 
increase  (that  did  not  come),  and  are 
all  sloping  toward,  and  facing  the  east, 
but  set  with  a  spirit  level,  crosswise. 
They  are  painted   red,  white  and  blue. 


connection  w\th  poultry  and  bees,  than 
do  the  strawberries. 

The  three  rows  of  bushes  directly  in 
front  of  the  house  are  currants,  the 
rows  being  about  90  feet  long,  and 
yielded  252  quarts  of  fruit  last  season. 
If  what  experience  I  have  had  is  worth 
anything,  I  can  strongly  recommend 
the  gi'owing  of  currants,  as  well  as 
raspberries,  in  connection  with  the 
keeping  of  bees  and  poultrj'.  Every 
season's  work  seems  to  throw  light  in 
the  direction  of  showing  the  numerous 
advantages  in  connecting  these  three 
branches  of  indnstr}'. 

The  bee-house,  as  I  call  it,  is  12x24 
feet,  and  the  cellar  will  hold  100  colo- 
nies. The  first  floor  consists  of  two 
rooms,  one  8x12  feet,  for  a  honej*- 
room,  or  for  anything  to  be  kept  from 
dust;  the  rest  is  a  work-shop,  store- 
house, etc.  The  upstairs  part  gives  a 
great  deal  of  room  for  storing  every- 
thing not  in  use  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  ;  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  walk 
upright  in  it,  the  roof  being  steep  ;  and 
the  rafters  and  roof-boards  are  dressed 


for  a  week   or   two,  while    the   fruit  is 
being  gathered. 

I  am  rather  discouraged  in  this 
localit)'  for  bee-keeping — mj'  chosen 
pursuit.  I  can  alwaj-s  get  a  good  crop 
of  fruit  and  eggs,  as  I  have  a  sprinkler 
in  connection  with  the  Cit}'  Water 
Works  ;  but  for  the  production  of  honey 
we  want  a  more  genial  climate,  where 
a  cold  wind  is  not  likely  to  blow  from 
the  large  Northern  Lakes  (like  Lake 
Michigan)  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  has  given 
to  Cornell  University  the  factory  bell 
which  called  him  to  work  at  ti  a.  m. 
and  sped  him  home  at  8  p.m.,  when 
between  1831  and  1838,  he  was  a  fac- 
tory operative  in  Fewston,  Yorkshire, 
England.  In  his  letter  to  President 
Adams,  he  says  :  "  It  will  be  pleasant 
to  think  of  it  as  born  again,  converted 
and  regenerate,  now  while  the  ages  of 
Cornell  endure,  calling  people  to  nobler 
occupations,  and  so  much  more  welcome 
— a  sweet  bell,  I  hope  ;  not  jangled  out 
of  tune  and  harsh." 
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Queries  S  Replies. 


Amount  of  Stores  Bees  Consume 
in  Winter. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Qnery  628.— DuriDg  mild  winters,  will  bees 
consume  more  stores  than  in  cold  winters  i— 
New  York. 

Not  SO  much. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 
Yes,  sir  ! — Will  M.  Barnum. 
Not  in  this  State. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 
No  ;   less,  other  things   being  equal. 
— R.  L.  Tayxor. 

It  depends  upon  circumstances. — C. 
C.  Millee. 

Usuallj",  no  ;  occasionally,  yes. — J. 
M.  Shuck. 

They  will,  in  this  climate  (Georgia). 
—J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

I  can  tell  better  in  April,  after 
weighing. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

Yes,  if  they  fly  every  few  days.  Not 
in  cellars. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

Not  unless  thej'  breed  extraordi- 
narily. Bees,  without  brood,  consume 
most  in  cold  weather. — Dadant  &  Son. 

No,  No  !  No  !  !  Now  some  one  will 
arise  and  dispute  this  ;  but  still  I  say. 
No. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Yes,  if  wintered  on  the  summer 
stands.  No,  if  in  the  cellar,  when  the 
temperature  is  kept  right. — Mahala  B. 
Chaddock. 

No,  it  is  the  excessive  consumption 
of  stores  and  long  confinement  that 
has  caused  the  great  mortality  during 
the  cold  winters. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

That  will  depend  upon  how  mild, 
and  how  cold.  The  warmer  it  is,  if 
not  so  warm  as  to  disturb  their  "  qui- 
escent" condition,  the  less  stores  they 
will  consume.— A.  B.  Mason. 

Sometimes  they  will,  and  sometimes 
not.  Tliere  are  so  many  other  factors 
to  consider,  that  this  question  cannot 
be  answered,  yes  or  no. — J.  E.  Pond. 

If  out-of-doors,  I  believe  they  would. 
If  iu-doors,  in  a  proper  temperature,  I 
do  not  see  why  it  sliould  make  any  dif- 
ference.— Eugene  Secor. 

No.  Tlie  colder  the  winter,  the 
more  food  is  required.  My  observa- 
tion teaches  me  that  there  is  a  decided 
difference  in  favor  of  a  mild  winter. — 
M.  Maiiin. 

Yes,  if  more  active.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  activity  of  the  bees.  Bees 
may  be  irritated  and  active  in  the  cel- 
lar. Tliey  are  in  mine,  when  the  tem- 
perature gets  below  353,F.— A.  J.  Cook 

In  the  climate  of  Kentucky,  where  I 
am  located,  they  do  not,  unless  they 
commence  to  breed  earlier,  on  account 
of  the  mildness  of  the  winter  and  for- 


wardness of  the  spring,  in  which  case 
tlie  stores  are  profitably  consumed. — 
G.  W.  Demaree. 

Much  depends  upon  their  quietude, 
and  whether  the  bees  are  wintered  in 
tlie  cellar  or  on  the  summer  stands. 
Tlie  question  cannot  be  answered  in 
one  word. — The  Editor. 


The  Terms  ^VUen  Keeping  Bees 
on  Shares. 


Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  629.— 1.  I  have  some  bees  out  on 
shares,  and  I  furnish  all  the  Lanpstroth  hivep, 
sections,  crates,  etc.  I  am  to  receive  one-half 
of  the  honey  and  increase  of  bees,  and  the 
other  party  is  to  pay  for  bis  share  of  the  hives, 
sections,  crates,  etc.  What  is  a  fair  price  to 
value  them  at  ?  2.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
usual  terms  when  putting  bees  out  on  shares. 
— Virginia. 

Your  terms  are  all  right.  —Will  M. 
Barnum. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  either 
of  the  above  questions. — M.  Mahin. 

1.  Your  market  price.  2.  I  think 
that  you  have  about  the  fair  and  square 
plan. — A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  Whatever  they  cost.  2.  I  do  not 
know.  But  my  terms  would  be,  "Keep 
them  at  home." — Eugene  Secor. 

1.  Whatever  can  be  agreed  upon.  2. 
About  as  you  have  given. — G.  M.  Doo- 
little. 

The  "  fair  price  "  would  depend  upon 
what  they  originally  cost,  with  the 
"  wear  and  tear"  deducted. — J.  P.  H. 
Brown. 

1.  You  should  be  able  to  judge  that 
better  than  I.  2.  The  terms  vary 
greatly,  but  the  result  is  generally  dis- 
satisfaction.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  give  it  up,  and  will  let  others  who 
have  had  experience,  answer  it. — C. 
H.  Dibbern. 

1.  What  they  would  cost  the  party, 
if  he  obtained  them  from  a  supply 
dealer.  2.  I  think  that  your  agree- 
ment is  about  right. — Mrs.  L.  Harri- 
son. 

I  would  not  put  them  out  on  shares, 
and  the  querist  will  not  do  so,  after  he 
has  once  tried  it.  They  should  be  val- 
ued at  what  they  will  sell  for  at  the 
time  of  invoice. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

1.  Much  depends.  What  would  be 
fair  with  me,  might  not  be  fair  with 
you.  2.  I  have  never  put  bees  out  on 
shares. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

1.  At  the  usual  cost  of  such  goods. 
2.  The  terms  stated  I  believe  to  be 
fair  to  both  parties,  and  are  the  terms 
usually  given  in  putting  out  bees  on 
shares. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  If  I  understand  the  question,  you 
want  to  know  what  he  should  pay  for 
his  share  of  the  hives,  sections,  crates, 
etc.      Why   not  value   them  at   their 


actual  cost  ?  2.  They  are  about  as 
various  as  tlie  number  of  cases. — C.  C. 
Miller. 

1.  Consult  some  good  price-list  is- 
sued by  some  responsible  supply 
dealer  ;  this  will  enable  you  to  fix  a 
price  that  will  be  just  and  fair.  2. 
There  are  too  many  things  "  depend- 
ing," to  give  a  general  answer  to  this 
part  of  the  query. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  This  question  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily answered,  in  my  judgment,  by 
any  one.  2.  Some  one  must  answer 
who  has  had  experience.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  require  years  to 
solve  the  problem. — ,1.  E.  Pond. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  understand 
your  question.  I  should  suppose  they 
would  be  valued  at  the  same  price  as 
they  would  had,  you  not  put  them  out ' 
on  shares,  and  that  price  would  depend 
upon  the  market  in  your  locality. — R. 
L.  Taylor. 

1.  Just  what  they  are  worth,  and 
that  depends  upon  the  stj'le  of  hives, 
sections,  crates,  etc.  ;  whether  old  or 
new,  and  how  far  from  where  such 
could  be  bought,  etc.  2.  In  this 
locality  (Toledo,  O.)  one  furnishes  the 
bees  and  the  hives  they  are  in,  and  the 
other  takes  care  of  them.  Each  is  to 
half  the  expense  of  extra  hives,  supers, 
sections  and  crates,  etc.,  and  each  lias 
half  of  the  increase  in  bees  and  half 
the  surplus. — A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  The  value  of  the  hives,  sections, 
crates,  etc.,  should  be  just  what  they 
cost,  including  freight,  if  unused.  If 
used,  deduct  "  for  wear  and  tear."  2. 
Your  "  terms  "  are  about  right,  but  be 
sure  to  have  everj'  detail  in  writing, 
for  the  usual  outcome  of  such  trans- 
actions is  dissatisfaction,  especially  on 
verbal  contracts. — The  Editor. 


Convention  IWotices. 


B^"  There  will  be  ameetinprof  the  Susquehanna 
County  Bee-Keepers'  Association  at  Tarbell  House 
in  Montrose,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  May  4,  iHH^t,  at  10  a.m. 
H.  M.  Skklet,  Sec. 


TW"  The  second  meeting  of  the  York  and  Cum- 
berland Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Good  Templar  Hall,  at  Stiuth  Waterboro,  Maine,  on 
May  KS.  I88i>.  at9:,soa.m.  A  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  all.  Matters  of  interest  will  be  discussed. 
Bring  your  hive  or  some  useful  implement  for  exhi- 
bition. Hotel  accommodations  may  be  had  in  the 
village  at  reasonable  rates.    C.  W.  CoSTKLLOW,Sec. 


Z^~  The  International  Bee-Keppers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  rourt-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  December  4.  5,  and  0,  IHHi).  All  bee- 
keepers are  Invileil  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers' societies  are  requestetl  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Kull  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyonedesirous 
of  becoming amember.  and  receiving  the  lastAnnu- 
al  Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  ll.tm  to 
the  Secretary.— It.  F.  UoLTEUMANN,  Sec,  Brant- 
ford, Ont.,  Canada. 


A  Modern  Kee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simiiiins,  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  200  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  $1.00.    For  sale  at  tliis  office. 
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MY  §WEETHEART. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

UY  EUGENE  SKCOR. 


My  Love  is  fair, 

Wit.li  jfuhleii  hair, 
And  eyes  that  shame  the  heavenly  blue; 

And  I  am  sure. 

It  you  but  knew  her, 
That  you'd  admire  and  love  her  too. 

Her  artless  smile 

Doth  oft  bcsuilo 
The  weary  hours  of  toil  and  care; 

And  bliss  is  found 

When  she's  around — 
My  happy  dove,  so  sweet  and  fair  ! 

Her  hands  are  small. 

And  i)lump  withal, 
Her  feet,  as  dainty  as  a  flower. 

Her  perfect  nose 

No  envy  shows — 
Her  talk,  refreshing  as  a  shower. 

Such  teeth  of  pearl 

No  other  frirl 
In  all  the  wide,  wide  world  can  show; 

Tlie  breath  of  June 

Is  hers,  and  soon 
Its  fragrance-laden  warmth  I'll  know. 

The  bee  ne'er  sips 

From  lily  lips 
A  sweeter  draug'ht  tiian  I  from  hers. 

Her  merrv  lauji:h 

Is  better  liy  half 
Than  any  potion  the  doctor  "  stirs." 

Fond  Hope's  bright  gleam ! 

A  stray  sunbeam 
To  cheer  my  heart  when  I  am  sad  1 

A  happ.v  sprite 

To  'Hume  the  night 
Of  discontent.and  make  me  glad  ! 

I  hope  some  day. 

Some  morn  in  May, 
■When  tulips  plight  their  faith  and  wed. 

That  slie'll  redeem 

My  fondest  dream. 
When  to  Love's  willing  altar  led. 

Who  is  my  Love  ? 

My  pure,  sweet  dove 
That  Tempts  the  Muse  her  charms  to  sing  ? 

Now  you'll  not  tell. 

But  keep  it  well  ? 
Her  name  \s—Biihy— our  wee  thtng. 
Forest  City,  Iowa. 


TRANSFERRINQ. 


How   to   Transfer,   Italianize, 
and  Increase  Bee§,  Etc. 


Written  f(/r  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    DK.    O.   C.   MILLER. 


The  folio-wing  letter  was  sent  to  me 
to  answer  in  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal : 

I  have  8  colonies  of  German  bees  In  box- 
hives,  and  have  adopted  the  Iowa  tiering- 
hive.  1  wish  to  transfer,  Italianize,  and  in- 
crease ray  colonies,  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
cure all  the  comb  honey  that  I  can.  I  have 
no  practical  experience  except  with  bees  in 
box-hives,  and  wish  to  know  the  best  time 
to  begin,  and  liow  to  proceed.— J.  B.,  Mis- 
souri. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  "Iowa  tier- 
ing hive "  is,  but  I  suppose  that  it  is 
some  good  liive  emiiotlying  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Langstroth.     The   olcl   way 


to  transfer  is  to  cut  out  the  conilis 
about  tlie  time  of  fruit-bloom,  and 
fasten  tliem  in  tlie  frames.  Mr.  Hed- 
den  has  given  us  tlic  plan  of  wailing 
till  later,  driving  out  enough  bees  with 
the  queen  to  make  a  good  swarm,  and 
then,  21  days  later,  driving  out  the 
balance  of  tlie  bees.  As  you  want  to 
get  all  the  comb  hone}''  possible,  and, 
moreover,  have  no  experience  with 
bees  in  moval^le-frame  hives,  it  may 
not  be  the  best  way  for  you  to  try 
to  make  an  entire  change  to  Italians 
the  tirst  season. 

About  the  time  that  bees  begin  to 
swarm,  is  a  good  time  to  operate.  If 
you  could  hit  upon  the  time  just  be- 
fore queen-cells  were  started  prepara- 
tory to  swarming,  that  might  be  best. 
Turn  the  box-hive  upside  down,  and 
over  it  place  almost  any  kind  of  a  box, 
so  arranged  that  the  bees  can  pass  up 
into  it,  closing  up  any  holes  out  of 
which  the  bees  might  fly.  No  great 
harm,  however,  will  come  from  letting 
a  few  bees  get  out,  and,  indeed,  after 
the  driving  has  fairly  commenced,  they 
will  not  be  likely  to  fly  out,  even  if  the 
opportunity  is  given. 

Now  with  a  stick  of  wood,  hammer 
with  some  vigor,  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  side  of  the  hive.  After  waiting  a 
few  minutes  to  let  the  bees  fill  them- 
selves, jar  the  hive  again,  and  continue 
until  most  of  the  bees  are  in  the  driv- 
ing-box, being  sure  to  leave  enough  to 
protect  the  brood  left  in  the   old  hive. 

This  driving  will  probably  be  done 
close  by  the  old  stand,  upon  which  may 
be  placed  the  new  hive  with  movable 
frames  partly  or  wholly  filled  with 
foundation. 

The  bees  in  the  driving-box  may  now 
be  poured  down  in  front  of  the  new 
hive,  and  allowed  to  run  in,  and  the 
box-hive  placed  upon  a  new  stand  sev- 
eral feet  away.  You  now  have  a 
strong  swarm  of  bees  with  the  old 
queen  in  the  now  hive  on  the  old  stand, 
and  this  may  be  counted  on  for  good 
work  on  surplus,  if  the  season  is  favor- 
able. 

About  ten  days  later,  drive  out  the 
bees  again,  as  clean  as  j'ou  can,  from 
the  box-hive,  in  the  same  way  as  be- 
fore. Then  cut  out  the  combs  of  the 
old  hive,  and  save  all  those  that  con- 
tain worker-brood— and  you  will  read- 
ily distinguish  the  worker  from  the 
drone  brood  Ijy  its  smaller  size.  The 
worker-brood  is  also  sealed  over  flatter 
than  the  drone-brood,  and  at  this  time 
you  will  probably  find  all  the  brood 
sealed.  Fasten  this  comb  containing 
brood  in  the  frames,  ciUling  out  all 
queen-cells,  and  the  balance  of  the 
corabs  may  be  melted  up,  or  used  as 
you  think  best. 

If  you  care  to  take  the  trouble,  you 
fasten  in  the  frames  all  the  straight 
worker-comb  to  lie  found,   although,  if 


full  i)f  honey,  it  is  a  mussy  job  to  do 
anytliing  with  it. 

Ilaving  put  these  frames  into  the 
new  hive  placed  on  the  stand  which 
the  box-hive  has  occupied  for  the  last 
ton  days,  run  the  bees  out  of  the  driv- 
ing-box into  the  new  hive,  and  drop 
among  them  the  Italian  queen,  as  they 
are  running  in.  This  queen  you  will 
have  ol)tained  in  advance,  and  if  you 
think  best  to  have  eight  Italian  queens, 
you  will  probablj'  get  what  are  called 
"dollar  queens" — that  is,  fertile 
queens  rciared  from  pure  Italian  moth- 
ers, and  you  run  j-'our  own  risk  as  to 
whether  Ihej'  are  purely  mated. 

In  this  way  you  have  done  nothing 
to  lessen  your  chances  for  a  crop  of 
honey  ;  half  your  colonies  have  Italian 
queens,  and  the  next  season,  having 
all  movable  frames,  you  will  have  no 
great  difficulty  in  Italianizing  the  rest. 

Very  likely  some  w-ho  have  had  iiiore 
experience  in  this  particular  line,  may 
make  suggestions  as  to  what  ma}"  be 
done  to  improve  the  plan  that  I  have 
here  given. 

Marengo,  Ills. 


A  LECTURE. 


Delivered  at  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tnle  at  Bliitfton,  O. 


B\'  JUDGE   RICHIE. 


I  see  by  the  programme  that  I  am 
expected  to  talk  on  bee-culture.  I 
presume  that  the  committee  recognizes 
the  fact  that  every  man  has  his  hobby, 
or  as  some  put  it — every  man  is  insane 
on  some  subject — when  they  selected 
me  to  talk  on  bee-culture. 

The  introduction  of  the  movable 
comb  hive  and  the  Italian  honey-bee 
has  made  apiculture  practical,  pleas- 
ant, and  profitable.  The  movable 
hive  enabled  the  operator  to  ascertain 
the  exact  condition  of  the  colony  at 
any  time  when  the  temperature  will  ad- 
mit of  opening  the  hive. 

The  Italian  bee,  unlike  either  of  the 
native  varieties,  if  not  naturally  so, 
has  become  thoroughly  domesticated, 
and  m.ay  be  handled  with  ease  without 
disturbing  their  equanimity  or  ruftiing 
their  temper.  Not  unfrequently  have 
I  taken  a  comb  from  a  hive  in  which 
the  queen  was  depositing  eggs,  and  so 
little  were  they  disturbed  that  the 
queen  kept  on  laying  while  the  comb 
was  outside  tlie  hive,  and  the  beea 
seemed  not  to  be  disturbed  iu  the  least 
in  their  labor. 

*         *  •  *  *         *       • 

There  is  that  in  bee-keeping  which 
should  make  it  attractive,  aside  from 
the  profit  derived  from  its  pursuit. 
■Who  can  watch  without  interest  the 
little  pilgrims  as  they  go  forth  in  quest 
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of  honey  to  store  away  for  their  suc- 
cessors to  winter  upon,  long  after  they 
have  died  from  exhaustion,  or  become 
food  for  the  rapacious  spider  ? 

How  strange  the  sight,  when  the  old 
queen  and  almost  the  entire  colon3', 
without  any  apparent  regret,  leave  the 
old  home  with  all  its  stores  of  honey  ; 
its  young,  a  part  of  which  are  but  just 
cradled,  and  a  portion  wrapped  in 
their  night  blankets,  to  sleep  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  take  their  place  in  the 
colonj-  as  nurse-bees,  and  go  forth  to 
form  a  nevv  colony  in  a  new  home,  with 
no  capital  save  the  energy  of  the  army 
of  little  workers. 

How  strange  that  these  little  insects 
should  know  just  how  to  build  their 
combs,  of  just  the  shape  which  science 
has  demonstrated  aiibrds  the  most 
room,  while  it  aflbrds  the  greatest  pos- 
sible strength,  and  with  a  mathemat- 
ical precision  that  is  unsurpassed  by 
human  skill ;  that  they  should  know 
when  it  is  necessary  to  rear  a  young 
queen,  the  kind  of  food  that  should  be 
furnished  for  her  full  development,  and 
how  much  room  she  must  have  to  grow 
in  !  And  a  hundred  curious  things  you 
see  by  studying  the  nature  and  chai'- 
acteristics  or  tiie  honey-bee. 

The  caprice  of  the  little  creature  is 
nowhere  more  fully  proved  than  by 
the  finding  of  a  swarm  in  the  carcass 
of  the  lion  which  Samson  killed. 
Many  are  the  curious  freaks  of  this 
queer  little  insect,  about  the  habits  and 
needs  of  which  too  little  is  known. 
No  more  interesting  subject  for  the 
study  of  the  naturalist,  especially  if  his 
beeship  should  take  a  notion  to  point 
the  investigation,  and  "sit  down"  on 
the  investigator. 

Primitive  bee-keeping  was  rude  in 
its  inception,  and  barbarous  in  its 
prosecution.  The  poor'  little  in.sects 
were  housed  in  a  hollow-log  or  an  in- 
verted straw-basket,  and  left  to  shift 
for  tliemselves  ;  and  failing  to  find  an 
abundant  store  of  supplies  for  the  win- 
ter, they  were  doomed,  if  not  to  a 
"lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,"  at  least 
to  the  fumes  of  combustion,  that  the 
proceeds  of  their  toil  might  be  enjoyed 
by  others,  who  labored  not  for  it.  If 
the  colony  escaped  the  brimstone  pro- 
cess, it  was  left  to  battle  with  the  frosts 
of  a  long,  dreary  winter,  upon  the 
summer  stand,  unsheltered  and  un- 
cared  for. 

Nor  was  the  avarice  of  man  and  the 
severity  of  Avinter  the  only  enemies  of 
the  little  hoiu'3-gatherer,  for  its  home 
was  invaded  by  the  bee-moth  in  sum- 
mer, and  by  the  rapacious  mouse  in 
winter,  winch  burrowed  and  built  its 
nest  within  the  hive,  wliile  it  fattened 
upon  the  lioney  and  honey-gatherer. 
But  the  invasion  of  the  mouse  was  the 
result  of  the  grossest  carelessness  on 
the  part   of   the   bee-keeper,  while  the 


ravages  of  the  bee-moth  seemed  to 
long  baffle  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
the  apiarist. 

Scarcely  a  farmer  present  who  has 
not  seen  a  "  moth-proof"  bee-hive,  and 
listened  to  the  lingo  of  the  vender, 
who  knew  as  much  about  bee-culture 
as  a  Digger  Indian  does  of  mental  phi- 
losophy ;  and  ninety-nine  times  out  of 
a  hundred  the  "moth-proof"  hive  was 
a  grand  success,  for  it  housed  the  bees, 
if  j-ou  ever  got  them  into  it,  until  the 
moth  could  hatch  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  devour  both  bees  and  honey. 

The  bee-moth  is  a  sort  of  anarchist, 
and  insists  upon  a  division  of  capital, 
and  is  especially  opposed  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  large  stores  of  honey,  un- 
less she  is  let  in  for  her  full  share  ;  and 
her  wages  for  a  time  seemed  to  perma- 
nently endanger  profitable  bee-culture, 
as  our  native  bee  seems  powerless  to 
repel  the  insidious  attacks  of  this  insid- 
ious pest. 

But  the  Italian  bee,  though  of  foreign 
extraction  (like  unto  most  Americans), 
seems  to  have  adopted  American  ideas, 
and  is  disposed  to,  and  does,  adminis- 
ter summary  justice  on  every  intruder 
of  the  moth-family  upon  the  apparent 
motto,  "Let  no  guilty  one  escape."  So 
that,  instead  of  resorting  to  any  moth- 
catching  process,  all  you  want  to  in- 
sure against  the  moth-incursions  is,  a 
simple  common-sense  hive,  and  a  vig- 
orous, healthy  colony  of  pure  Italian 
bees. 

There  seems  to  be  about  as  much  dif- 
ference in  the  disposition  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  diii'erent  varieties  of  bees 
as  there  is  in  the  different  races  of 
men  ;  and  of  tlie  varieties  known  here 
the  Italian  has  the  decided  preference  ; 
although  the  large  gray  bee,  sometimes 
called  the  German  bee,  is  by  no  means 
without  its  very  good  qualities.  But 
of  all  the  vai'ieties  none  equal  the  gen- 
uine native  black  bee.  The  real  little 
Ethiopian,  so  inquisitive  in  its  nature, 
and  always  at  leisure,  you  have  no 
trouble  in  becoming  acquainted,  get- 
ting on  familiar  terms  without  the  for- 
mality of  an  introduction.  Ever  on 
the  alert,  you  can  scarcely  come  with- 
in ear-shot  of  a  colony  of  this  variety, 
until  you  are  met  by  from  one  to  a 
dozen  of  the  little  "darlings,"  each 
one  so  anxious  to  peep  into  your  eyes, 
and,  embracing  the  first  oppoi-tunity,  to 
nestle  in  your  hair. 

But  attempt  to  manipulate  a  hive  of 
this  variety,  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
quickly  they  impress  you  with  the  con- 
viction that  they  are  true  Americans — 
even  if  they  are  a  little  "  off  color," — 
by  their  ability  to  "  repel  invasions 
from  abroad,"  while  of  you  they  make 
a  second  Arnold  Winkclried. 

Let  bee-keeping  once  become  thor- 
oughly understood,  and  honey  will  be 
found  on  every  taljle — even  the    sting 


of  the  bee  will  be  utilized  by  our  phy- 
sicians as  an  antidote  for  rheumatism 
— and  beeswax  will  be  so  abundant 
that,  lacking  a  better  use,  it  will  be 
converted  into  "  nice  white  wax,"  or 
to  some  other  equally  beneficent  pur- 
pose. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


Small  Loss  in  Weight — Hiberna- 
tion and  Ventilation. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   EUGENE   SECOE. 


It  is  an  old  story  to  tell  how  the 
bees  have  wintered,  but  as  I  have  tried 
some  (to  me)  new  experiments,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  record  them. 

I  began  carrying  the  bees  into  the 
cellar  on  Oct.  19,  1888,  and  on  Nov. 
9  I  finished  the  job.  They  were  housed, 
as  usual,  in  the  cellar  under  the  house 
where  we  live.  Forty-five  colonies  was 
the  number  stored.  The  weather  was 
beautiful,  and  continued  so  till  after 
the  holidays — indeed  the  whole  winter 
was  as  mild  as  Texas,  and  bees  could 
have  flown,  probably,  every  week  from 
October  until  April. 

Befoi'e  cellaring  them,  I  weighed 
every  colony.  On  April  4,  1889,  I  be- 
gan removing  them  from  the  cellar, 
and  finished  on  April  10.  I  weighed 
all  the  colonies  as  they  were  taken  out. 
I  lost  two,  which  were  probably  queen- 
less  in  the  fall.  The  shrinkage  for  the 
remainder  was  from  3  to  20  pounds — 
average  loss,  10  pounds.  The  average 
number  of  days  confined  was  157. 

The  cellar  was  almost  too  warm,  all 
winter,  being  difficult  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature below  50^,  Fahr.  A  6-inch 
sub-earth  ventilator  of  common  tile 
has  its  upper  outlet  in  the  bee-room, and 
its  lower  about  100  feet  from  the  house, 
running  under  ground  from  2  to  6  feet 
deep. 

The  bees  came  out  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  it  now  looks  as  though  I 
should  not  lose  any  in  "springing" 
them.  The  colony  that  lost  only  3 
pounds  was  so  quiet  when  removed, 
that  the  boj's  said  they  thought  it  must 
be  dead,  as  it  had  not  "  waked  up  " 
when  all  the  others  were  basking  in 
the  sunshine.  To  learn  the  facts,  1 
took  off  the  cover,  and  found  a  nice 
colony  elevating  their  kinder  reminders 
just  as  they  do  on  a  frosty  morning  in 
the  fall,  when  the  cover  is  suddenly 
removed.  Let  nie  see,  who  was  it  that 
said,  "  Bees  never  hibernate?"  Per- 
haps he  meant  "  hardly  ever." 

Ilive-Ventilation  in  Winter. 

Now  in  regard  to  ventilation  :  When 
taking  the  bees  into  the  cellar  I  neg- 
lected to  remove  the  entrance-blocks 
from  two  or  three  hives,  as  is  my  usual 
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custom  ;  and  in  these  was  a  mass  of 
dead,  moldy  bees,  clogging  the  en- 
trance and  obstructing  the  passage- 
ways between  the  combs.  lu  a  reposi- 
tory so  warm  as  mine  was,  it  would, 
unquestionably,  be  better  to  have  am- 
ple ventilation  below,  at  least. 
Forest  City,  Iowa,  April  20,  1889. 


PREMIUMS. 


Illinois  State  Fair   Still    Bcliiiid 
the  Times. 


Written  for  the  Prairie  Farmer 

BY    .MES.    L.    HABRISOX. 


The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture met  in  Peoria  a  short  time  ago  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  coming 
State  Fair.  I  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  before  this  body  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  the  busy  bees. 

I  was  cordially  received,  especially 
by  Mr.  Skeavington,  superintendent  of 
farm-products  and  pantry-stores.  He 
said  that  it  was  an  industry  that  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  but  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  board  were  so  interested  in 
horses  that  they  could  not  see  it.  He 
said  that  one  of  his  neighbors,  a  sickly 
woman,  was  told  by  her  physician  that 
she  must  exercise  in  the  open  air  a 
great  deal,  so  she  engaged  in  bee-cul- 
ture, and  from  her  small  apiary  of  25 
colonies,  one  year  she  realized  over 
$800.  It  was  too  late  now,  however, 
to  make  any  changes  in  the  premium 
list,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  prin- 
ter, but  they  would  try  to  do  more  for 
us  another  year. 

Mr.  Skeavington  seemed  to  think 
that  it  was  an  industry  especially 
adapted  to  women,  as  they  needed  ex- 
erci.se  in  the  open  air  to  keep  them  in 
good  health,  and  said  his  wife  was 
quite  interested  in  it. 

One  year  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board,  complaining  of  the 
small  favors  to  bee-keepers,  and  he 
said,  "  It  is  your  own  fault.  Why  don't 
you  come  to  Springfield,  lay  in  jour 
claims,  and  represent  your  interests  to 
the  Board  while  in  session  ?"  This  is 
no  doubt  true,  and  we  should  not 
grumble  when  we  neglect  our  own  in- 
terests. I  shall  do  my  level  best  this 
year  to  "  lobby  "  for  the  busy  bee,  and 
with  what  success,  time  alone  will  tell. 
Illinois  is  far  in  the  rear  with  her  honey 
exhibits  in  comparison  with  some  other 
States,  while  she  is  second,  if  not  first, 
in  honej'-production.  Let  us  arouse 
from  our  lethargy,  gird  on  our  armor, 
and  show  to  the  world  what  the  great 
State  of  Illinois  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing in  choicest  sweet.  With  this  end 
in  view,  let  one  and  all  work  with  a 
will,  and  assist  our  busy  workers  in 
eveiy  possible  way. 


Those  who  expect  to  win  the  blue  in 
the  fall,  in  this  Stale  or  any  other, 
should  be  up  and  doing.  If  the  pre- 
mium lists  are  notalreadj'in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  see  liou-  they  read.  The 
premium  list  for  the  Illinoi."  State  fair 
of  last  year  reads  :  "Largest  and  best 
display  of  comb  honey,  iS.OO."  Tell  it 
not  in  Gath,  neither  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon,  lest  the  l)uckeyes,  badgeis 
and  wolverines  of  the  neighboring 
States  rejoice.  The  premium  should 
be,  rather,  on  the  best  honej",  t»  the 
best  marketable  shape. 

Years  ago,  when  the  State  Fair  met 
at  Pcori.a,  the  first  premium  on  comb 
honej-  was  awarded  to  a  large  glass 
vessel  of  comb  honey,  that  had  taken 
the  bees  two  years  to  fill ;  conse- 
quently much  of  it  was  tough  and  dis- 
colored. I  suppose  it  was  given  the 
blue  on  account  of  its  novelt}-.  Choice 
comb  honey  in  sections,  in  the  best 
inarketdble  shape,  could  not  be  seen, 
whilst  it  was  in  the  foreground.  The 
first  premium  on  extracted  honey  was 
given  to  a  two-quart  jar  of  strained 
honey.  The  woman  who  exhibited  it, 
said,  "  I  don't  know  what  makes  it 
look  so  cloud}- ;  it  was  nice  honey  be- 
fore I  strained  it  through  the  cloth." 
In  competition  with  this  jai''  was  a 
gross  of  Mutli's  one-pound  honey-jars, 
filled  with  the  choicest  white  clover 
honey,  tin-foiled  and  labeled. 

Who  should  lie  a  judge  of  honey, 
bees,  or  supplies  ?  Should  he  be  a 
breeder  of  Normans,  Holsteins,  Essex 
pigs.  South  Downs,  or  of  Bronze  tur- 
keys, pigeons,  dogs  or  ferrets ;  or 
one  whose  bread  and  butter  depends 
upon  the  little  busy  bee's  work  ?  Pro- 
ducers of  honey,  and  dealers  in  the 
same,  ought  to  know  something  of  that 
commodity.  A  carpenter  would  be  a 
poor  judge  of  a  bee-hive,  though  he 
could  tell  which  was  made  the  best. 

I  have  seen  hives  at  fairs  which 
drew  large  crowds —  and  their  glib  ex- 
hibitor claimed  tliat  they  were  one  of 
the  greatest  inventions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — that  an  intelligent 
bee-keeper  would  not  tolerate  in  his 
yard  ;  hives  with  cunning  little  drawers 
— and  how  the  glib  exhibitor  pulled 
them  in  and  out,  showing  them  to  his 
delighted  audience.  A  bee-keeper 
would  know  at  first  glance  that  when 
the  hive  was  occupied  with  bees,  those 
cute  little  drawers  would  be  propolized 
so  tightly  that  no  power  could  get  them 
out,except  chopping  the  hive  to  pieces. 

A  judge  of  be<is  ought  to  be  some 
one  who  has  reared  winged  stock. 
How  would  the  breeders  of  horses  and 
cattle  like  Mrs.  Harrison  for  a  judge 
of  their  stock  ?  They  would  soon  say 
that  she  might  be  a  good  judge  of 
babies,  bread,  pickles,  and  sauerkraut, 
but  what  could  she  know  of  the  good 
points  of  a  horse  ? 


WINTERING. 

Allcntlins  College  and   to   Bcc» 
at  the  Same  Time. 


TFrittCTi/or  the  Avie>-lcan  Bee  Journal 

BV    ALLEN    LATHAM. 


All  the  past  winter  I  was  intending 
to  write  some  articles  stating  some  of 
my  ideas  on  wintering,  fall  honey, 
pollen,  etc  ,  b>it  1  neverfound  the  time 
to  do  so.  Perhaps  some  one  would 
ask,  "  How  can  you  attend  College  and 
take  care  of  30  colonies  of  bees  at  the 
same  time?"  Tliat  was  a  problem 
which  I  had  to  settle,  and  I  believe 
tliat  I  have  settled  it.  I  think,  by 
using  a  non-swarming  plan,  and  a  few 
d.ays  out  of  mj-  college  hours,  I  can 
run  the  apiary  also,  when  college  is 
out,  by  June  20,  which  enables  me  to 
keep  the  busj-  colonies  straight. 

Xlie  Wintering  Problem. 

So  man}'  bee-keepers  are  still  speak- 
ing about  the  "  wintering  problem," 
but  I  left  that  three  years  ago.  It  may 
look  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  that  1 
have  mastered  the  problem,  but  until  I 
lose  a  few  colonies,  I  shall  still  claim 
to  have  done  so.  I  settled  on  a  plan 
of  wintering  bees  four  years  ago,  and 
I  have  not  lost  a  colony  in  wintering 
since  that  time.  One  of  my  neighbors 
adopted  my  plan,  and  has  lost  3  colo- 
nies ;  but  each  case  was  one  of  starvcv- 
tion,  and  so  must  be  ruled  out. 

Last  fall  I  put  my  20  colonies  of  bees 
into  winter  quarters,  and  left  them,  to 
go  to  my  studies.  The  past  week, 
when  I  was  at  home,  they  were 
"  booming" — not  a  colony  having  been 
lost.  I  h(q)e,  before  next  fall,  to  put 
my  method  before  the  eyes  of  Ameri- 
can bee-keepers  in  other  words  in  the 
columns  of  the  Amekican  Bee  Jour- 
nal ;  and  tlius  let  it  be  tried.  I  claim 
tliat  there  is  no  more  need  of  losing 
bees  in  the  winter,  than  of  losing  a. 
hoi-se — nor,  indeed,  so  much  need. 

Combs  FilleU   M-itb  Pollen. 

About  combs  getting  filled  with  pol- 
len :  When  I  began  bee-keeping,  I 
used  to  lament  about  having  the  combs 
tilled  with  pollen  ;  but  now,  when  I 
find  a  comb  packed  with  pollen,  I  say  t 
■•  Won't  that  be  a  fine  start  for  some; 
weak  colony  next  spring  ?"' 

The  Amount  of  'Winter  Stores.^ 

Mr.  Pond,  on  page  250,  says  that  a 
ten-frame  hive  is  none  too  large  when 
the  colony  is  expected  to  store  its  win- 
ter food.  In  Lancaster,  where  I  keep 
my  bees,  asters  and  golden-rod  fnrnisli 
the  winter  food  for  the  bees,  and  at 
tliat  time  of  the  year,  I  do  not  want 
more  than  four  frames  of  bi-ood.  No 
colony  ought  to  eat  more  than  5  pounds 
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•of  hone}-,  from  tlie  middle  of  October 
to  tlie  middle  of  Marcli  ;  and  unless  a 
person  dislikes  to  disturb  his  bees  in 
•early  spring,  15  pounds  furnish  a  great 
plenty.  I  consider  one  of  my  colonies 
well  supplied,  when  it  has  four  frames 
a  little  more  than  half  filled. 

I  am  aware  that  when  bees  are  put 
■on  short  stores,  spring  replenislnng  is 
necessary.  But  are  all  aware  of  the 
benefit  of  spring  feeding,  where  apple- 
blossom  honey  is  desired  ? 

Two  weeks  ago  I  put  into  eacli  of  my 
hives,  two  comljs  well  filled  with  good, 
thick  syrup,  made  from  white  sugar. 
Eacli  hive  warmed  right  up,  and  began 
to  breed  heavily.  Apple-trees  will  be 
blossoming  shortly,  and  then  we  will 
see  if  the  125  pounds  of  sugar  that  I 
fed,  are  not  returned. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  19,  1889. 


EVOLUTION. 


A    Di>>eii§§ion    of   tlie   Dzierzon 
Partlieiiogeiie$i§  Theory. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  J.  F.  LATHAM. 


Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  prefaces  his  strict- 
ures on  mj'  article  on  page  168  with 
an  apparent  misrepresentation ;  and 
seems  to  relish  dealing  in  irrelevancy 
througliout  his  discourse,  if  I  rightly 
construe  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  cautionarj-  re- 
marks of  the  editor,  on  page  198,  at  the 
close  of  the  Doctor's  article,  I  now 
would  ask  indulgence  for  a  few  I'e- 
marks  in  response.  If  I  am  mistaken 
in  regard  to  misrepresentation,  I  must 
acknowledge,  with  the  doctor,  that  I 
am  not  scholar  enough  to  understand 
his  language,  unless  he  surmises  that 
I  am  hinting  at  the  quality  of  queens 
from  the  egg,  and  queens  from  the 
Jarvffi.  That  was  not  the  object  of  the 
first  sentence  in  my  article  ;  but  as  my 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  it  by  the 
doctor,  I  am  more  than  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  "some  instruction"  might 
emanate  therefrom. 

With  reference  to  the  demure  pro- 
fession of  inability  to  understand  what 
I  say  ;  and  the  further  modest  desire 
for  an  interpretation  in  "plain  En- 
glish," candor  prompts  me  to  admit 
that  I  think  the  Doctors  perch  is  too 
■elevated  for  his  vision. 

In  his  second  paragraph,  the  Doctor 
asks,  "What  are  the  points  in  it  that 
Ave  are  to  know,  to  enable  us  to  rear 
better  queens  ?"  As  he  has  failed  to 
profit  by  "instructions,"  I  can  only 
answer  candidly,  that  is  what  I  woidd 
like  to  know  !  But  I  believe  tlie  best 
queens  are  reared  from  the  egg,  during 
he  swarming  impulse,  or  soon  after. 


The  doctor  next  takes  a  "  round  " 
with  atrophied  (food)  glands,  and  par- 
thenogenesis, and  asks,  "  Now  are  we  to 
understand  that  Dzierzon  is  all  wrong, 
and  that  parthenogenesis,  at  its  present 
stage  of  development,  is  not  a  verj' 
substantial  reality  ?"  etc.  Yes  ;  the 
hatching  of  an  egg  laid  by  a  virgin 
queen  is  a  reality  ;  but  from  my  diag- 
nostic stand-point,  the  siibslantiality  of 
the  reality  exists  in  its  procreative 
value.  If  the  existence  of  atrophied 
(food)  glands  in  the  queen-bee  are  con- 
clusive evidence  that  at  one  period 
during  the  development  of  her  species 
the  requirements  of  mother  and  nurse 
devolved  upon  her,  as  specific  duties 
in  the  perpetuation  of  her  kind  ;  while 
at  the  present  time,  the  progeny  of  an 
unfecundated  queen  are  represented  in 
what  I  believe  to  be  useless  drones  ; 
the  relative  merits  of  the  former  and 
latter  qualifications  seem  to  be  too  well 
established  to  admit  a  radical  response 
to  the  Doctor's  query. 

My  experience  warrants  me  in  say- 
ing that  Dzierzon  is  all  right  in  teach- 
ing that  the  eggs  of  a  virgin  queen 
will  hatch,  and  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  drones  ouly  ;  but  at  this  point 
in  the  economy  of  Nature,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  note,  the  procreative 
functions  of  the  queen  and  progeny 
terminate,  inclusively. 

Here  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  what  is 
termed  Dzierzon's  theory,  i.  c,  parthe- 
nogenesis, was  an  original  demonstra- 
tion by  Dzierzon.  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  the  Dzierzon  theoiy,  so- 
called,  was  not  original  with  Dzierzon, 
from  the  fact  that  glimps'ss  of  the  idea 
crop  out  in  writings  that  existed  long 
before  the  race  from  which  Dzierzon 
sprung,  were  known  in  history. 

In  his  third  paragraph,  the  Doctor 
again  puts  in  the  plea  of  inability  to 
understand,  and  unburdens  himself  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  misconstruction. 
Perhaps  I  have  read  the  Bible  as  much 
as  the  Doctor,  and  my  faith  in  the 
credibility  of  its  teachings  may  be  as 
genuine  as  his,  also  ;  but  I  have  no 
recollections  of  having  read  a  single 
passage  in  it  in  which  it  is  purported 
that  any  part  was  drawn  from  Acadian 
.and  Turanian  sources  ;  and  this  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  ever  received  an 
intimation  that  anyone  believed,  or 
taught,  that  the  Bible,  in  specific  terms, 
signifies  that  any  of  its  contents  were 
drawn  from  Acadian  and  Turanian 
sources.  But  I  cannot  comprehend 
wliy  the  records  of  events,  which  mod- 
ern archajological  research  discloses  to 
have  existed  in  written  narrative,  ages 
prior  to  their  compilement  into  the 
book  of  Genesis,  should  be  any  less  a 
"  direct  revelation  from  God  Himself," 
tlian  after  the  narrative  had  been  so 
compiled.  If  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity  are  not  omniscient,   the   idea   of 


revelation,  special  and  specific,  n'light 
be  readily  comprehended,  and  easily 
reconcilable  to  the  limits  of  a  spi'Jcial 
providence. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  o'pen 
book  of  Nature,  and  signally  so,  ia  a 
colony  of  bees,  when  in  the  enjoyment 
of  health  and  activitj-,  tliat  should 
prompt  an  observing  mind  to  the  fact 
that  the  visible  is  but  a  mirror  of  the 
invisible,  and  that  the  God  of  the  Uni- 
verse cannot  be  contracted  to  the  lim- 
its of  particularized  environments.  As 
the  Doctor  seems  to  not  agree  with  me 
on  this  point,  let  us  "  agree  to  disa- 
gree," and  drojj  the  matter.    ■ 

That  there  "  are  men  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Bible  as  a  Divine  revela- 
tion," I  have  also  long  known  ;  but 
from  long  association  and  dealing  with 
those  men,  I  am  prone  to  the  belief 
that  they  till  their  place  in  the  world 
as  reputably  as,  what  is  termed,  the 
best  of  those  who  do  believe  iu  "Di- 
vine revelation  ;"  and  would  .scorn  to 
injure  the  most  hapless  of  God's  creat- 
ures, or  cheat  a  fellow  bee-keeper  in 
the  quality  of  his  supplies — knowingly 
sell  him  a  colony  of  bees  infected  with 
foul  brood,  or  create  a  demand  on  his 
purse  by  recommending  fallacies  in  his 
pursuit. 

In  his  fourth  paragraph,  the  Doctor 
inquires  where  those  Acadian  and  Tu- 
ranian records  were,  prior  to  their  com- 
pilation in  the  book  of  Genesis.  I  am 
very  willing  that  the  Doctor  should 
solve  the  problem  himself,  for  I  enter- 
tain no  doubts  but  that  he  will  find  the 
task  a  pleasant  and  instructive  one. 

The  last  two  paragraphs  of  the  Doc- 
tor's article  hardly  merit  a  passing  no- 
tice ;  but  as  I  liave  no  desire  to  falsify 
anything,  or  wound  the  sensibilities  of 
anj-  one,  much  less  the  contributors  to, 
and  readers  of,  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  I  will  try  to  meet  liis  asperi- 
ty as  succinct!}-  as  I  can.  In  assigning 
a  signification  to  the  word  "  purport- 
ed," the  Doctor  has  my  free  consent  to 
define  it  as  he  pleases  ;  but  to  the  can- 
did readers  of  the  Bee  Journal  I  will 
say,  that  I  used  the  word  only  to  ex- 
press explanation,  or  signification.  If 
my  information  is  correct  (and  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  veracity),  there 
exists  in  the  lately-deciphered  litera- 
ture of  the  Assyrians,  a  narrative  of 
the  "  creation,"  the  Paradise,  the  flam- 
ing sword,  the  cherubim,  the  flood,  the 
ark,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  disper- 
sion, etc.,  whicli  is  purported,  in  my 
same  information,  to  have  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Acadian  and  Turanian 
dialects,  or  languages  in  which  it  ex- 
isted as  an  epic,  and  liad  so  existed 
2,000  or  more  years  B.  C. 

From  the  above  date  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  narrative  of  the  "  crea- 
tion "  was  not  original  with  Moses,  or 
the  Hebrew  race  ;  nor  was  it  made  a 
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part  of  tlu!  book  of  Genesis  until  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  Now,  Doe- 
tor,  you  have  my  position,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  word  "purported,"  as 
plainly  as  I  can  give  it,  and  if  my  com- 
prehension of  the  "Revealed  will  of 
God  "  does  not  assimilate  with  yours,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  either  of  us  can 
be  blamed. 

I  also  do  not  consider  the  pages  of 
the  Amekican  Bee  Journal  the  proper 
place  for  "religious  discussions."  It 
was  not  with  the  intent  to  provoke 
"  religious  discussion,"  that  my  article 
on  page  168  was  framed  as  it  is  ;  nor 
does  it  contain  a  single  phrase  that  can 
be  construed  with  that  import.  What 
I  drew  from  the  book  of  Genesis  was 
used  to  form  a  connection,  of  ancient 
modes  of  expression,  with  modern  ex- 
pressions in  the  teachings  of  geology, 
as  comprehended  in  evolution,  as  I  un- 
derstand it ;  and  if  there  ai'e  any  in 
the  ranks  of  the  bee-keepers  who  can- 
not comprehend,  intelligently,  such  a 
connection,  but  view  its  consummation 
with  the  hoi}-  horror  of  religious 
"  cant,"  it  seems  reasonable  thatotliers 
who  can  should  be  allowed  their  privi- 
leges. 

The  expression  in  the  closing  sen- 
tence of  the  Doctor's  article,  viz. — 
"  And  when  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
lug  in  to  a  parenthesis  a  fling  at  that 
which  we  should  hold  sacred,"  etc., 
looks,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  a 
very  inelegant  "  Yankeeism,"  a  "  lee- 
t-l-e  soft ;"  but  if  there  are  anj'  in  the 
bee-keeping  fraternitj-,  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Bee  Journal's  circulation, 
who  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
commiseration  by  my  depravity,  I  most 
respectfully  solicit  their  leniency  ;  and, 
if  the  Doctor  feels  that  he  can  so  con- 
descend, I  think  it  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  him  to  do  the  same,  for  going 
"out  of  his  way  to  lug  into"  his  article 
"  flings"  and  delusive  allusions,  mis- 
leading in  their  import,  and  absolutely 
uncalled  for. 

Cumberland,  Me. 

[A  short  reply  from  Dr.  Miller  will 
end  this  controversy  in  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal. It  is  uninteresting  to  the  general 
reader. — Ed.] 


COSIVEXTIO.\  UlRECTORY. 


Send  Us  tlie  ^fsinies  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  Amekican  Bee  Jouenal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  tliis  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 


1R8.<>.  Time  and  Place  of  Mettim. 

May  4.— Susquehanna  Countv.  at  Montrose,  Pa. 

U.  M.  Seefey,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

May  15.— York  and  Cumberlitiid,  at  Waterboro.  Me. 

C.  W.  Costelluw.  Sec,  Waterboro,  Me. 

May  21.— Northern  Illinois,  .it  Pecatonlca,  HI. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec.  Cherry  Valley.  His. 

Dec.  4,  6.— Internnt  ional.  at  Rrantford.  Oat..  Canada. 
K.  F.  llulternianu,  Sec..  Brantford,  Ont. 

t7~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Ed. 


Boiiutifiil  Season  Anticipated. 

— W.  J.  CuUinan,    Kansas   City,    Mo., 
on  April  15,  1889,  says  : 

The  white  clover  here  is  in  e.xcellent 
condition,  and  I  anticipate  a  bountiful 
season.  There  are  tlie  best  prospects 
for  peaches  for  many  years.  I  expect 
to  go  to  Quincy,  Ills.,  soon,  to  take 
charge  of  the  apiary  of  the  late  Mr.  C. 
H.  Smith,  whose  demise  was  chroni- 
cled on  page  179. 


Horse-mint  L.ook§  Promising. 

— J.  N.  Colwick,  Norse,  Texas,  on  April 

15,  1889,  says  : 

My  bees  are  swarming,  having  com- 
menced on  April  2.  I  am  expecting  a 
good  honey-crop,  as  I  see  that  horse- 
mint  is  growing  liuelj',  and  the  crops 
in  general  look  promising. 


Please  to   get   your    Weiglibor, 

who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  American 
Bee  JouitNAL.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 


Killing   off  Drones,  etc — C.  P. 

Hehry,  Blooming  Grove,  Tex.,  on  April 
18,  1889,  writes  : 

I  began  bee-keeping  in  1888  with  2 
colonies,  and  on  examination  I  found 
one  queeuless.  This  being  my  first 
attempt  at  bee-culture,  I  was  entirely 
at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do,  and  so  I 
came  very  nearly  losing  the  colony.  I 
noticed  that  the  strong  colony  was 
continually  killing  oft'  bees,  and  I  did 
not  understand  this— I  supposed  they 
were  without  stores ;  but  I  learned 
later  on,  that  the  queenless  colony  was 
trying  to  unite  with  them.  After  los- 
ing nearly  all  the  weak  ones,  I  learned 
that  if  a'  frame  were  given  to  them 
from  the  colony  that  had  a  queen,  sup- 
plied with  young  brood,  they  would 
rear  a  queen.  I  gave  it  to  them,  and 
they  .started  to  work  at  once,  and  in- 
creased to  a  thriving  colony  in  a  very 
short  time.  I  have  increased  my  num- 
ber to  6  colonies,  and  as  it  is  very 
early  in  the  season,  I  may  yet  have 
more  increase.  I  have  tried  dividing 
colonies  for  increase   and  profit,  and  I 


find  it  a  satisftictoiy  plan.  We  do  not 
need  to  put  our  bees  into  cellars  in  this 
latitude,  as  they  do  well  on  the  summer 
stands,  flying  nicely  all  through  early 
spring.  Wlicn  a  lad,  I  dreaded  bee- 
stings terribly,  Init  now .  the}'  do  not 
have  much  cBcct  on  my  flesh — some- 
thing like  a  mosquito  bite.  A  few 
days  ago  one  of  my  colonies  was  kill- 
ing ort"  drones.  I  cannot  account  for 
it  at  this  season  of  the  yeai\  Will 
some  one  please  explain  it  ?  The 
American  Bee  Journal  is  a  welcome 
visitor,  and  I  could  hardly  do  without 
it. 


Results  or  Wintering. — John  H. 
Guenthcr,  Theresa,  Wis.,  on  April  12, 
1889,  says  : 

I  put  40  colonies  into  the  cellar  last 
fall,  and  left  12  packed  on  the  summer 
stands  for  trial.  All  except  one  that 
was  queenless  came  out  of  the  cellar 
alive  this  spring;  but  of  those  that 
were  out  I  lost  one  colony  from  diar- 
rhea, and  the  11  colonies  remaining 
have  no  more  bees  than  6  that  came 
out  of  the  cellar.  The  first  natural 
pollen  was  gathered  on  March  16,  and 
the  first  honey  on  April  8  from  elm. 
In  order  to  keep  bees  quiet  for  five 
months  in  the  cellar,  the  ventilation 
must  be  right.  Where  all  upward 
ventilation  is  stopped,  I  cannot  keep 
them  quiet.  I  have  quilts  on  top,  and 
in  48  hours  after  being  put  in.  the 
covers  will  be  wet.  I  have  the  hive- 
entrances  open  the  same  as  in  sunimer. 
The  temperature  for  five  months  aver- 
aged 4G3,  and  never  was  lower  than 
423.  The  average  loss  in  weight  was 
8  pounds  per  colony. 


Producing  Comb  Honey — John 
A.  King,  Mankato,  Minn.,  writes  : 

On  July  2,  1886,  2  or  3  swarms 
united,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  having 
been  made  early  in  the.  day  to  hive 
tliem  separately.  A  greater  question 
perhaps  has  not  been  offered,  than  how 
to  work  colonies  in  order  to  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  comb  honey.  Shall 
we  tier  up  4  or  5  T  supers,  and  oblige 
the  bees  to  go  through  a  queen-exclud- 
ing honey-board  ?  My  opinion  would 
be  adverse  to  this,  and  I  can  only  tell 
just  what  I  did  do.  Bassvvood  had 
been  in  bloom  a  few  days,  and  the 
rush  was  on.  There  were  bees  to  fill 
over  100  one-pound  sections  all  at 
once,  just  as  quickly  as  they  would  fill 
50  sections,  provided  that  they  have 
ample  passage-ways  to  get  into  them. 
The  hive  and  surplus  arrangement 
were  up  to  the  very  wants  required. 
The  hive  was  a  full  2-story  Doolittle 
hive,  24  inches  long,  13  inches  wide 
below  the  rabbets,  and  lOJ  inches  deep. 
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Nine  brood-fi'ames,  including  the  two 
thin  partitions,  formed  a  square  of  14 
Indies,  with  5  inclies  across  each  end 
for  surplus.  I  make  a  case  holding 
6  sections  for  the  ends,  tiering  up  3 
cases  high.  Another  case  holding  7 
sections,  and  6  cases  being  used,  will 
just  fill  the  space  over  the  brood- 
fr<ames,  and  between  the  end  eases  ;  48 
section  in  the  ends,  horizontal  to  and 
above  the  brood,  and  42  sections  being 
directlj'  over  tlie  brood-frames.  The 
sections  are  5x4JxlJ  inches,  ()  of  which 
weigli  7  pounds.  Here  is  a  ver}'  solid 
fact :  Fiftj'-six  pounds  along  side  of 
that  theoretical  view,  that  bees  work 
best  over  the  brood.  But  see,  the  bees 
slide  right  and  left  like  a  base-ball 
j>layer  to  the  goal,  under  the  thin  par- 
tition into  the  first  case,  or  climb  up  on 
the  side  of  the  hive  and  enter  the  sec- 
ond, third  or  fourth  case,  or  at  the 
ends  of  the  6  cases  over  the  brood- 
frames,  thus  having  access  to  every 
section  from  the  ends  of  the  hive. 
Every  section  was  well  finished,  and 
taken  off  in  a  pile  (105  pounds)  just 
before  all  the  white  was  changed  to 
yellow  at  the  close  of  July.  I  had 
other  colonies  with  as  good  results,  but 
they  had  more  time. 


Priority  Right   to  Keep  Bees. 

— J.  A.  Proctor,  M.  D.,  of  Union  City, 
Ind.,  writes  : 

In  his  article  on  page  217,  Mr.  Pettit 
seems  to  think  that  our  Constitution  is 
not  right,  where  it  says  that  all  men 
are  born  equal,  and  shall  have  the 
right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuits 
of  happiness.  It  looks  very  strange 
to  me,  when  I  hear  a  man  reason  so 
inconsistently.  If  Mr.  P's  logic  is  true, 
when  a  man  buys  a  farm  and  com- 
mences to  raise  corn,  cattle,  hogs, 
poultry,  no  other  man  should  be  al- 
lowed to  come  near  him,  and  do  the 
same.  The  idea  of  a  man  who  keeps 
bees,  and  is  making  money,  and  his 
poor  neighbor  with  his  wife"  and  little 
children  must  be  prohibited  from  keep- 
ing bees  that  they  might  have  some  of 
their  sweets,  because  the  other  man 
was  in  the  business  first,  and  there 
should  be  a  law  to  prohibit  him  !  "  Oh, 
consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel."  Why,  it 
would  be  a  usurpation  of  the  right  that 
our  Constitution  guaranteed  to  him  ! 
Mr.  P's  heart  goes  out  in  sjnupathy  for 
the  man  that  first  kept  bees,  and  so  it 
must  for  the  man  that  located  the  first 
farm,  and  first  commenced  to  raise 
corn  and  stock.  What  a  tender  heart 
Mr.  P.  must  have,  for  the  prior  man  ! 
I  have  read  all  of  the  discu.ssions  on 
this  subject,  but  I  never  saw  any  foun- 
dation for  them. 


SubscriUexs  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
promptly,  will  please  notify  us  at  once. 


AI.FRED   H.   I^ElinVIAIV, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  Yom  Irive  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sme  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Give  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

l)r.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Amekican  Bee  Joiik- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

If  you  I^ose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

New  !!$iil>scribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  188S  and  1889  for  $1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Uoxes — to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4Kx4i^  and  5Xx5)^. 
Price,  $1.00  per  100,  or  *8.50  per  1,000. 

Preser»-e  Your  Papers  for  future 

reference.    If  you  have  no  UIIVUER  we 

will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Jouknai,. 

Please  \rrite  American  Bee  Jmimal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Homey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  220 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  8  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  »  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  tor  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  th  e  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


CXIIBBI.XC}    I.ISX. 

W^e  Club  the  American  Bee  Jawmal 

for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 

or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  l^ASX 

column.     The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 

in  the  first  colunm.     One  year's  subscription 

for  the  American  Bee  Joiunal  must  be  sent 

with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book : 

Price  0/  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00. . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apioulturist 175 1  65 

Bee-Keepers'  Ad  vance 1  50 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 200 180 

Canadian  Honey  Producer... 1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 565 500 

.  2  75 
.  2  00 
.  175 
.  150 
.  200 
.  210 
.  220 
.  130 
1  40 
.  150 
.  130 
.  175 
.  125 
.  125 


and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00... 
Cooks  Manual  (old  edition)  2  35. . , 
Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2  00.., 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  60.., 
Dzierzon'8  Bee- Book  (cloth). .  .3  00. . . 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. . , 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00. . , 

Western  World  Guide 1  50. . , 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  150.. 

A  Tear  Among  the  Bees 1  75,., 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 . . , 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00. . , 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150... 

History  of  National  Society..  1  50... 

l>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Al'ways  Mention  your  Post-Office, 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 

Xriple  Liense  Ma;nutiers  have 
been  so  often  called  for  that  we  have  con- 
cluded to  keep  them  in  stock  for  our  sub- 
S(!ribers  to  inspect  bees,  insects,  etc-  See 
page  21'2. 

Price,  by  mail,  80  cts. ;  or  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.50. 

Alfsilfa  Clover. — For  cultivation  of 
this  honey-plant,  see  page  345,  of  1888.— 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
-Per  lb.,  22c. ;  per  peck,  $3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  $.5.50  ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  $10.00. 
It  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Clover  Seeds.— We  are  selling  Alslke 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices :  $8.00 
per  bushel;  $2.25  per  peck ;  25  cents  per  lb. 
White  CUroer  Seed :  $10.00  per  bushel;  82.75 
per  peck;  30  cents  per  lb.  MelUot  or  Sweet 
Clovex  Seed:  86.00  per  bushel  ;  81.75  per 
peck:  20  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight. 

Tucca  Briislies,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 

We  ■will  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  $2.00.  it  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  their  meaning. 
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UORU    AKX    PORXFOLIO, 

PRICE,  50  CENTS, 

Will  be  CLUniiED  with  tho  American   Bee 
JocuNAi,,  at  tho  low  price  of  $1.25,  postpiiid. 

This  magnificent  Art  Portfolio  is  in  size  just 
llxU  inches,  and  besides  a  picture  ol  (iustav 
Dore,  the  preal  French  Artist,  it  ounlMins  the 
followins;  l)eautiful  engravings:  Ivvpnlsion 
from  the  Gui-deu  of  Eden— Enterinft- 1  lie  Ark — 
Noah  Cursin>r  Hum— Samson  and  Delii;di—Huth 
and  Hoaz— Uealh  of  Saul— The  Jiidfinient  of 
Solomon — Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den— Daniel 
Confoundinfr  tlie  Friestsof  Baal— The  Nati%'ity 
— Christ  Healing-  tlie  Sick — Sermon  on  the 
Mount— The  Disciples  Plucking:  Corn  on  the 
Sabbath— Jesus  Walking-  on  the  Water— The 
Agony  in  the  Garden— Death  of  the  Pale 
Horse.  Seyenteen  handsome  full  page  plates 
under  one  cover. 


Honey  and  Uees^rax  lUarket. 


IIONBr.— We  quote:  White  Mbs.  15®lfic.:  fall  or 
diirk,  slow  at  12u.:  2  lb.  California  whitt*.  13@l4c.: 
amber  ll@l:^c.  Bxtracted.  in  fiolb.  can8.7!^@8c;  for 
white,  7(97Hc.;  for  amber,  in  barrels  or  ketis.  .'i@6c. 
We  think  that  our  market  will  be  cleaned  up  before 
new  boney  comes  in. 

BKESWAX.-1.S@20C. 
Apr.  -J-^.  CL.BMONB,  CLOON  &  CO.,  COr  4tb  ftWalnnt. 

8T.  LOUIS. 

IIONEY.— Demand  limited  to  local  wants,  which 
are  small.  We  could  sell  some  to  country  points  in 
barrels  and  J^barrels  at  6l4®7c.  for  extracted;  in 
cans,  7^c. 

BKB8WAX.— 220.  for  orlme. 
Apr.  22.  D.  G.  TOTT  4  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONE  Y.— Our  trade  is  lipht;  no  larse  lots  on  hand 
and  wbat  there  is  consists  chietly  of  dark  comb,  and 
not  salable  in  quantities.  Choice  wlute  oomb.  Mb. 
sections,  U!{flfll7c.:  dark  grades  from  H.)@!i'c.  Very 
little  demand  for  e-vtracied.  but  prices  remain  at  7® 
9c.,  according  to  quality  and  package. 

BBK8WAX,— 220.  K.  A.  BURNETT, 

Mar.  25.  161  South  Water  St. 

DENVER. 

I10NB7.— White,  in  Idb.  seotions,  ie®18o.  Ex- 
tracted, 7@U)c. 

BBB8WAX.-18@20C. 
Mar.  26.        J.  M.  CLARK  &  CO.,  1409  Fifteenth  St. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Kancy  white  Mbs.,  17@18c.; 
2-lb8..  I«@l7c.  tJood  dark  i-lbs.,  15@If!c.;  2-lbB.,  14® 
Uc.  If  damaged  and  lealty,  l()@12!^.c.  E.vtracted, 
white,  in  barrels,  H<g,8>*c.;  3^-barrel8,  8?.i^9c. :  am- 
ber in  same,  7@71ac.:  in  pads  and  tiu,~white,  9® 
9^c. :  in  barrels  and  >^-barre!8,  dark,  6®6Hc.  The 
demand  is  fair. 

BBK8WAA.— 20®22c. 
Mar.  27.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HON EY.— Market  is  bare  of  comb,  except  some 
small  lots  of  buckwheat  which  is  selling  at  from  lo 
®I2C.  No  buckwheat  e.\trHcted.  Cuba  and  San  Do- 
mingo extracted.  (!7®70c.  per  gallon. 

BEBSWAX.-24C. 

HILDKETH  BROS.  &  8EOELKEN, 
Mar.  25.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Uuane  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.- We  quote  :  Extracted,  white, 6^@7  cts.; 
amber,  si^®GC.  Comb,  white  l-lbs.,  13@14c.;  2-lbs., 
Iii®l2c.  Demand  for  extracted  it  good;  for  comb, 
lindted.  Prospects  are  not  as  good  for  honey  as  in 
18«8. 
BBBSWAX.— Scarce,  at  18®22c. 

SCHACHT,  LBMCKK  &  STEINER, 
Mar.  15.  16  &  18  Drumm  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Best  white  clover  1-ponnds, 
18@20c.;  best  2db8..  17(218c.    Extracted,  s@He. 

Sales  have  been  checked  a  little  on  account  of  ma- 
ple sugar  and  syrup  being  so  plentiful.    Sales  of 
honey  are  very  slow. 
Apr.  23.     BLAKE  &  RIPLE  Y,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONBY.— Best  white  Mbs.,  i.5®inc.  Sales  slow. 
Extracted,  8@yc.    Demand  small,  prices  lower. 

BBK»WA_X.-22®23c. 
Mar.  22.  M.  U.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

CHICAGO. 

HONBY.-We  quote  :  White  clover  l-lbs.,  15®i6c.: 
2db8.,  12®31c.    Good  dark  Idbs.,  r2@13c.:  2-lb8.,  10® 

lie.  .  .    "V» 

Mar.  21.  8.  T.  FISH  *  CO.,  189  8.  Water  St, 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5@8c.  per  !b. 
Best  white  comb  honey,  i2®i5c.  Demand  is  slow, 
and  prices  low. 

BBKBW AJ£.— Demand  is  good- 20®22o. perlb. f 01 
flood  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival.  I 

Mar.  21.  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 


Sta,ndar4l  AtlaM  of  (lie  Woi-I«l. 


To  any  one  sending  us.  direct  to  this 
office,  rive   XEW  iSubscrlbcrti  for 

one  year,  with  sf.o.OO  (renewals  not  to 
count),  we  will  present  this  beautiful 
Atlas,  by  mail,  po.stpaiil  : 

This  ATLAS 

contains  large  scale 
Maps  of  every  coun- 
try and  civil  division 
upou  the  face  of  the 
Globe. 

It  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  color- 
ed diagrams,  showing 
the  wealth,  the  debt, 
the  civil  condition  of 
the  people,  chief  pro- 
ductions, tlie  manu- 
factures and  tlie  com- 
merce,religious  sects, 
etc..  andasuperb  line 
of  engravings  of  his- 
torical interest  and 
value,  togetlior  with 
many  new  and  desir- 
able features  which 
.vre  expressly  gotten 
up  tor  tills  work— 
among  which  will  be 
found  a  cuncise  his- 
tory of  each  State. 

Price,  in  best  English  cloth  binding  <size,  closed, 
11x14  Inches  ;  opened,  22x14  inches),  $4.50. 


Red  Isabels  for  l»ails.— We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  $1  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  tlian  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     $2.00     $2.25 

oOOLabela 2.00       3.00       3..50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

«■  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

Ilasting-s'  Pertfcction  Feeder. — 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  3  quarts, 
and  the  lettiUf?  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate — either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  $3.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra, 

Inleruutional   Ilce-Convciiliou. 

—The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Convention  can  be  obtained  at 
thi?  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  35  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

A  Favorable  Word  from  any  of  our 

readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  has 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  any- 
thing we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  can  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  scatter  apicultural  knowledge 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  our  pursuit. 


^(Ixftvtxstmtnts. 


Sunietlilii;;'  lor  the  buod  Wile. 

A  NY  ONE  sending  us  $3.50  for  1,000  flrst- 
-i^  class  Sections,  or  $4  worth  of  other  Sup- 
plies, may  have  one  of  our  Self-  Heatliij' 
Charcoal  Miioothiiig  -  IroiiN  for  ><1.50, 
which  IS  hitlf-piicc.  For  descnptioo  send  for 
Circular,  or  see  "  Gleanings  "  for  t)ct.  15. 1888. 
SMITH  A-  S  tllTH, 
14Ett  KENTON,  Hardin  Co.,  OHIO. 


1889.  Italian  Queens.  1889. 

SKIiECT  Tested,  in  May, 
$2.50  ;  io  June,  $2.00  ;  and 
luly  1  to  Novenaber  ),  S1.50. 

S*"  <liieens  AVarrauted 
Purely  mated,  $1;  C  for  $5. 

Will  commence  shipping  the 
first  weet  in  May,  and  ship  as 
booked. 

Make  Money  Orders  payable 
at  Nicholasviile. 
f3^  Send  for  Circular.  _jBt 
J.  T.  WILSON, 

ISEtf  LITTLE  HICKMAN,  Jessamine  Co.,  K  V. 

Mention  the  Atnerican  Bee  Journal. 


HANDSOME  SECTIONS. 

WE  have  a  limited  quantity  of  One-Pound 
Sections,  4i^x4'4,  a  trifle  less  than  two 
inches  wide,  with  narrow  tops.  In  packages  of 
1,000  each.  They  are  manufactured  from  ex- 
tra white  lumber,  are  very  uniform,  making 
them  the  finest  and  most  attractive  honey- 
section  in  the  world.  Price,  $3.50  per  package. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  ^k  SON, 

923  4  925  West  Madison-Street.  -   CHICAGO,  ILLS 


Heddoii  Bhes  For  Sale. 

To  the  purchaser  of  my  29  New  Heddon 
Hives  (never  used  I  at  $3  each,  I  will  give  a 
New  4-rrame  Stanley  Automatic  Honey-Ex- 
tractor, worth  $C!0  00.  f.  o.  b. 

E.  D.  KEENEY,  ARCADE,  N.  T. 
lOEtf 


ANSY  PILLS! 

^atV>.  Ortiiiii  nnil  KfTcctlial.     Particular. 

4<s.  Wll^CUX  1S1>£CLF10  CO.,I'liUa.,  Pa. 


17.\ls 


$300  GiVEN  AWAY.  ^H 


answer 
bow  luany  dota 
in  this  ovui,  with 
HOW  MANY  ours  IN  THIS  OVAL?  '2.^  cents,  and  you 
will  receive  for  0}ie 
year  Thk  Chk  ago 
Monthly,  u  hand- 
aomo  family  uiog- 
uzine,  having  a 
beautiful  view  of 
Chicitgo  for  Its  ti- 
tle ijai^e,  and  con- 
taming  vuluiible 
niiac  fUaneoua 
reading  luatttu*.  jmrtmits,  biographii-ai  tikeiches. 
storied,  recipes,  illiislrutiua-it  etc  .  which  should 
be  in  every  home.  First  correct  answer  will 
receive  »100:  second,  *i.~»0;  third,  »j(;ir»:  fourth, 
»ir>:  nftli,  *10;  and  iho  no.\t  mo  ^i  t-.n-h. 
Prizes  will  be  di&tribiited  June  1,  and  thonaine^ 
of  winners  publish -d  in  'fur:  Chicago  Monthly, 
which  xniiga'inc  alone  is  worth  many  times  tho 
piice.  .Answer  quick  and  ;:ei  the  firsi  prize.  In 
addition  lo  this,  there  will  bo  given  jr  ■■  to  vwrij 
subscrib  r  several  dollars'  worth  of  inuhic. 
adapted  to  any  instr  .ment.  7Vt»''>»/f'r.  ii  you 
HUb&cribe  at  ch-c,  vou  may  be  tho  recipieni  of 
tlio  J\r><t  priz>\  besides  tho  music,  and  there  are 
constantly  bein-^  ollered  in  llie  columns  of  this 
paper  many  goltlen  0))portUDities  and  valuable 
presents.      Subscribe  at  omc  and  atu, 

E.  DEVINE  Sl  CO., 
Printers  and  rubliBhers,  l^  East  WasUint^ton 
Street,  Chicago. 

iJfoitioH  t7ic  AmcTican  Bee  Journal. 
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APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 

DR.  TIiVKER 

Offers  for  1889,  a  superior  line  of  supplies.  His 

WHITE  POPLAR  SECTIONS, 

and  Perrorated  Zinc,  are  etill  in  the  lead 
for  perfect  work.  His  Two-Rowed  Zinc 
Strips  for  the  Wood-Zinc  Honey-Boards  are 
unequaled.    His 

NONPAREIL    BEE-HIVE 

presents  the  latest  improvements,  suited  to 
the  best  management  yet  devised.  At  the 
Columbus  Centennial  it  was  awarded  the 

FIKST   PREMIITM 

over  all  the  leading  Hives  of  the  day.  His 
SECTION  SliPEKS,  No.  1  and  No.  2,  for 

Open-Side  Sections,  are  the  very  best  1 

Samples  of  Sections  and  Zinc,  five  cents. 
Price-Llst  free.    Address, 

DR.  G.  L..  TINKER, 

12E3t  NEW  PHILABKLPHIA,  OHIO. 

Mention  tlte  American  Bee  Journal. 


April  1st.    For  60  Days.      1889. 

WE  have  a  larRe  stock  of  ONE-PIECE 
SECTIONS  on  hand,  which  are  flrst- 
class.  To  reduce  stock,  we  will  name  a  very 
low  price  on  them,  in  1,000  or  100,000  lots.  Also 
Hives,  Suiolcers  and  Rrood  -  Frames. 
Do  not  fail  to  tell  us  what  you  want,  or  send 
for  our  Price-List.    Address, 

14Etf  KENTON,  Hardin  Co.,  OHIO. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


SECTIONS,  first-class,  $3.00  per  1,000,  and 
Foundation  cheaper  than  ever.  Dealers 
will  do  well  to  jfet  our  Prices.  Alsilce  Clover, 
Japanese  Buclcwiieat,  &c.  Free  Price- 
Llst  and  Samples.  SI.  H.  HUNT, 
2E13t  BELL  BRANCH  (near  Detroit,)  MICH. 
Mention  Vic  American  Bee  Journal. 


FROM  ITALY. 

IAli'WAYS  keep  in  stock  the  ITALIAN 
QUEENS   that  come  direct  from  Italy. 
These  are  called  "  Imported."     I  rear  them 
just  as  fine.    Send  for  PrIce-List  of  1889. 
Address,        R.  H.  CAinPRELL., 
lOEtf      MADISON,  Morgan  Co.,  GEORGIA. 
jienUonihe  American  Uee  journal. 


SURE  to  send  for  our  Circular 
before  buying.  ITALIAN  BEES 
by  the  lb.;  2  and  3  frame  Nuclei, 
Queens,  Sections,  Foundation. &c. 
Untested  Queens  in  May,  $1.00  ; 
iiin  June,  7.5c.;  3  for  $2.00.  Tested 
Queens.  $1.25  to  $3.00,  in  their 
season  ;  2  and  3  frame  Nuclei,  $2.00  to  $4.00, 
with  Queens.    Address, 

JNO.  NEBEI.  ic  SON, 

HIGH  HILL,  Montg.  Co.,  MO. 
^I*"  Onr  Prices  on  Bees  and  Queens 
are  tbe  Lowest !  12Etf 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ITALIAN  BEES,  QUEENS,  and  EGGS 
from  Liffbt  Brahma  and  Wyandotte  Poultry 
One  Untested  Queen,  $1  ;  three  for  $2.  Eggs, 
$2  for  13.    Price-List  Free. 

Address,  H.  G.  FRAME, 

10E13t  NORTH  MANCHESTER,  IND. 

Mention  t)ie  American  Bee  Journal. 


J.  FORNCROOK  &  CO., 

MANCFACTITRKRS  OF  THE 

"BOSS"  ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS, 

1=: 


wv^ 


Patented  June  2S,  1881. 

XiL    furnish  _you,  the    coming   seaaon,  ONB 
^IBCK  SECTIONS  as  cheap  as  the  oheapeBt. 


__  '  Write  for  prices. 
Watertown,  Wis..  Jan.  l,  188».  40C3t 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Useful  Scales 


The  Union  or  Family  Scale. 


This  Scale  has  steel  bearings,  and  it  weighs 
from  ',4-ounce  to  240  pounds.  Price,  with  a 
Single  Brass  Beam,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, $3.00.  With  Double  Beam  for  taking  the 
tare,  $3.50. 

The  Little  Detective  Scale. 


This  little  Scale  is  made  with  steel  bearings, 
and  a  brass  Beam,  and  will  weigh  accurately 
H-ounce  to  25  pounds.  It  supplies  the  great 
demand  for  a  Housekeeper's  Scale.    Prices  : 

Single  beam,  no  scoop  $2.00. 

"      tin      "     2.50. 

Double    "      no  scoop 3.00. 

tin     "      3.50. 

t^~  All  orders  flUed  promptly. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St..    -     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Oi 
Gt) 
QC 


S.  D.  McLean 

"ryiLL  sell  BEES  by  the  pound. 
*'   Full  Colonies,  Nuclei  and 
Queens  cheap. 

tS^  Write  for  terms,  to 

oC4t  COLUMBIA,  TENN. 


QC 


Western  BEE-KEEPERS'  Supply  Factory. 


We  manuracturi;  Bee-Keepers' 
plies  of  all   kinds,   best  quality  at 
lowest   prices.        Hives,    yecilona, 
Fouulaliou,  Extractors,   Smokers, 
Crates.      Veils,      Feeders.     Clover 
Seeds,  Buckwheat,  etc.     Im- 
ported Ilaliao  <^ueens. 
Queens   and   Bees.      Sample 
(  npv    of   oiir    Bee   Journal, 
"The  Western  Bec-Kecpci-," 
and    latent    Cutaloeiie   mailed 
Free  m  Boe-Kiip.r-,     Adiifvs 
JOSEPH  MYWKWANDER, 
1>ES  MOINES.  iUWA. 


2Ctf 


Me7ition  the  ATnerlcan  Bee  Joumah 


ALBINO  and  ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

THOSE  desiring  to  secure  pure  ALBINO 
QUEENS,  will  best  accomplish  their  object 
by  purchasing  of  the  Original  Producer  of 
this  valuable  and  beautiful  race  of  Bees.   For 
Circulars,  address,        D.  A.  PIKE, 
12C3t  SMITHSBDRG,  Wash.  Co.,  MD. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


CARNIOLAN  QUEENS 

ASPECIAIjTY.    Largest  and  Purest  Car- 
niolan  Apiary  in  America. 
t^~  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price- 
Liat.    Address, 

ANDREWS  Sc  LOCKHART, 

9Ctf        PATTEN'S  MILLS,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  T. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

HIVES,   Sections,    Foundation,    Smokers, 
Frames,  Crates,  &c.,  furnished  at  greatly 
reduced  rates.    Also  ITALIAN  BEES  and 

QUEENS  at  very  low  prices.     Send  for  my 
Catalogue.    Address, 

29Ctf  STERLING.  ILLINOIS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Friends, 


If  you 


BEESoi'HONET 


anyway  interestci  in  J 

we  will  with  pleasure  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 

SEMI-MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE-CULTURE, 

with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  latest  improve- 
ments in  Hives, Honey-Extractors, Comb  Foun- 
dation, Section  Honey-Boxes,  ail  books  and 
journals,  and  eveiMhinsf  pertaining:  to  Bee- 
Culture.    Nothing  Pateiitid.  Simply  send  your 

rt'if„!e""''A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  0. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


HEAD -QUARTERS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

FACTORY   OF 

BEE  HIVES,  &G. 

Early  Nuclei  ic  Italian  Queens. 

ty   Tenth  annual  Catalogue  now  rfeady. 
^Ctt       PAUI.  I..  VIA.I.I.ON.  Bayou  Qonla,  L». 


Barnes'  Foot-Power  Machinery. 

KeadwhatJ.I.  PARENT.o 

CHAKLTON,N.Y..Bay8— "We 
cut  with  one  of  your  Com- 
bined Machines,  last  winter 
50  chaff  hives  with  7-ln.  cap, 
100  honey-racks,  500  broad 
frames,  2,1x10  honey-boxes 
and  a  preal  deal  of  other 
work.  This  winter  we  have 
double  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc.,  to  make  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  with  this  8aw. 
Itwill  do  all  you  say  itwill." 
Catalogue  and  Price -liiat 

Address,  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES. 

No.  196  KubySt,,  Rockford.tU 


Free. 
45Ctf 


SECTIONS  by  tbe  Biisbel.  — T  am  now 
packing  my  Sections  in  bushel  boxes— a 
box  worth  15  cts.  with  every  500  Sections.    $3 
perM.    Other  Goods  cheap.    Send  for  Price- 
Llst.  free.  W.  D.  Soper,  Jackson,  Mich. 
15C3t 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


■mtimm 


Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


CARNIOLAN  QUEENS. 

AM  now  booking  orders  for  June.    Tested,  $4.00; 
Untested,  *I.(.hi,  or  ^r,.oii  for  ^j  dozen. 
d^  Send  Po>tal  for  Clrcnlnr. 

8.  W.  MORRISON,  M.D., 
1-,  \5t  OXFORD,  Chester  Co.,  PA, 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


THE?  m^aEimcKn  mmw  jQumfiitL,. 
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PUBLISHED    BY_    „„ 

THOS.  G.NEWMAN  ^SON, : 

CHICAGO.  ILvIv. 


BDITOR. 


Voinv.  May  11, 18 


No.  19. 


S\rcct  Home.— The  most  perfect  type 
of  "sweet  home"  is  the  bee-hive. 


Xlie  Poultry  Weekly  is  the  second 
title  of  the  Cnnadkin  lice  Jmwnal  in  last 
week"s  issue.  There  are  two  additional 
leaves  (the  cover  being  discarded),  and  8 
pages  are  each  devoted  to  bees  and  poultry. 
The  first  page  is  much  improved  in  appear- 
ance.   We  wish  it  success. 


Vexatious  Delays  still  hold  baclf  the 
trial  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Z.  A.  Clark,  of  Ark- 
adelphia,  Ark.,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  State.  He  writes  us  that  he  expects  to 
"  get  a  hearing  soon."' 

Mr.  Clark  wrote  thus  on  April  27,  about 
his  bees  : 

My  bees  are  doing  well  here  now.  They 
bejian  gathering  pollen  on  Feb.  2  ;  swarmed 
on  the  last  of  March,  and  now  are  ready  for 
the  extractor. 


Ciood  Xcstiniony.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  Erie  County  Farmers'  Institute  held 
at  Holland,  N.  Y.,  on  April  20,  ISSfl,  Mr.  M. 
F.  Varney,  of  North  Collins,  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  "  Grape  Culture,"  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  Mr.  Hershiser  asked  him  this  ques- 
tion :  "Do  bees  injure  grapes?"  Mr. 
Varney  replied  :  "  I  am  confident  that  bees 
will  not  touch  them,  only  when  the  skin  is 
broken." 

This  testimony  from  an  extensive  grape- 
grower  is  verv  important.  He  positively 
asserts  that  the  bees  do  not  appropriate  the 
juice  of  the  grape  until  the  skin  is  broken 
by  birds  or  insects.  That  is  grand  testi- 
mony, and  we  commend  it  to  all  the  grape- 
growers  who  have  foolishly  waged  war 
against  the  bees. 


KlatisticNot'OiirliKluMtry.— After 

more  than  a  year  we  record  tlie  first  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  obtain  the  promised  statistical  in- 
formation—for which  we  obtained  the 
names  of  correspondents  in  March,  1S88. 
We  have  received  a  circular  like  the  follow- 
ing, as  have  (in  all  probability)  each  of  the 
persons  whose  names  we  sent  the  Depart- 
ment a  year  ago : 

U.  S.  Department  ok  Agricixture. 

Washington,  U.  C,  May  1,  ISSi). 

Sir  .-—At  the  request  of  the  officers  of  the 
National  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  I  pro- 
pose to  send  out  twice  each  year  circulars 
to  prominent  beekeepers  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  of 
honey-production.  Those  engaged  in  this 
industry  are  particularly  interested  in  hav- 
ing accurate  knowledge  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  apicniture,  and  early  information 
as  to  the  probable  honey  supply,  iu  order 
that  they  may  more  intelligently  market 
their  individual  product.  The  data  obtained 
by  these  circulars  of  inquiry  will  be  con- 
solidated and  published  in  the  June  and 
October  crop  reports  of  this  Department, 
copies  of  which  will  be  sent  to  all  persons 
making  returns.  The  present  inquiries  re- 
late only  to  the  general  condition  of  the  in- 
dustry, but  those  in  October  will  relate  to 
comparative  product  of  honey  for  the  sea- 
son, quality,  etc.  Trusting  that  you  will 
fill  up  and  return  this  t)lank  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Rusk,  Sec. 

Name 

Post-OlBce 

County 

State 

1.  How  are  the  colonies  in  your  county 
generally  wintered  ?  (In  cellars,  caves, 
out-doors  or  otherwise  ?) 

3.  What  percentage  of  bees  survived  the 
past  winter  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  foul  brood  ? 

4.  What  races  of  bees  are  generally  kept  ? 

5.  Wliat  are  the  present  prospects  for  the 
crop  of  the  coming  season  ? 

Remarks 


We  filled  up  the  blanks,  and  wrote  after 
the  word  "  Remarks,"  that  we  were  glad 
the  Department  had  at  last  taken  a  step  in 
the  matter— but  regretted  that  statistical  in- 
formation in  reference  to  the  number  of 
colonies  of  bees  in  the  fall  of  1888  and  in  the 
spring  of  1889  was  omitted. 

Our  friend,  Eugene  Secor,  wrote  us  a  few 
days  ago  that  he  had  also  received  the  "first 
circular  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  correspondents,  to  obtain  statistics 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  industry  of 
bee-keeping."  He  adds  :  "The  questions 
asked  do  not  cover  the  ground  as  thoroughly, 
perhaps,  as  they  might,  but  it.  is  a  step 
towards  recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
honey-bee." 

As  such  step  towards  a  recognition  of  the 
pursuit  of  beekeeping,  we  hail  it  with 
pleasure.  "  Large  bodies  move  slowly  "— 
but  generally  "get  there  "  in  due  time.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  committee  appointed  at 
the  Chicago  convention  in  the  fall  of  188T. 


Catalogues  for  1SS9  are  on  our  desk 
from— 

F.  A.  Salisbury,   Syracuse,  N.  Y.— 3  pages 
— Apiarian  Supplies. 

G.  D.  Black.  Brandon,   Iowa— 10  pages- 
Seeds,  and  Italian  Bees  and  Queens. 

J.  Van  Deusen  &  Sons,  Sprout  Brook,  N. 
Y.— 4  pages— Comb  Foundation. 


8oiiili«-i-n  <'onib  Honey. —E.  Israel, 
Oak  Lawn,  Miss.,  on  April  27,  1889,  sent  us 
two  one-pound  sections  of  comb  honey,  with 
the  following  letter  ; 

I  send  you  two  sections  of  comb  honey. 
Please  inform  me  through  the  A«Eitic.\N 
Bee  Jouunai.  what  you  think  ot  it.  The 
colony  that  gave  it,  also  gave  me  5ti  one- 
nound  sections  this  year.  It  had  a  hybrid 
Holy-Land  (lueen  ;  slie  mated  with  a  tilack 
drone.  1  have  others  doing  as  well.  It  was 
gathered  while  black  locust  was  In  bloom  ; 
white  clover  also.  We  have  a  heavy  honey- 
flow  at  present  from  white  clover,  poplar 
and  blackberry.  My  bees  commenced 
swarming  on  March  26.  I  have  already  had 
SO  swarms. 

Do  not  put  this  honey  in  your  Museum, 
but  put  it  on  the  table,  so  that  vou  can  give 
a  good  idea  of  its  quality.  Friend  Muth 
wrote  me  last  year  tliat  he  never  saw  any 
Southern  honey  light  enough  for  his  trade 
in  comb  honey. 

We  have  eaten  the  honey,  by  the  help  of 
our  family,  and  like  its  flavor.  It  is  amber 
in  color,  has  a  good  body,  and  is  pleasant  to 
the  taste— the  white  clover  flavor  predomi- 
nating. As  long  as  the  trade  calls  for  white 
honey  in  the  comb,  this  would  not  fill  the 
bill,  and  that  is  what  Friend  Muth  meant, 
no  doubt,  but  we  think  the  flavor  more 
agreeable  than  much  of  the  white  honey, 
particularly  the  linden  ;  the  latter  is  ex- 
cellent for  its  medicinal  qualities,  but  many 
object  to  its  peculiar  taste. 


A  Correspondent  asks  to  have  these 
questions  answered  m  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  viz  : 

.    1.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  Lang- 
stroth  hive  ;  also  of  the  frame  ? 

2.  What  size  of  the  Langstroth  hive  is  the 
best  for  all  purposes,  controlling  swarming, 
etc.  ? 

3.  As  I  intend  to  produce  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey  next  year,  and  comb  honey 
this  year— would  it  be  any  advantage  to  use 
extracting  supers  for  both,  using  a  wide 
frame  holding  8  sections  2  tiers  high  ? 

4.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  V- 
groove  one-piece  section  and  the  open  side 
section  ? 

5.  My  supers  are  one-half  depth,  with  bee- 
spaces  between  the  top-bars,  and  also  under 
all  the  frames  ;  arc  they  for  tiering  up  '.' 

I.  The  Langstroth  frame  in  general  use  is 
9.Vxl""<  outside,  and  the  hive  for  10  frames 
measures  14x18?^'  inches  inside,  and  is  10 
inches  deep  inside. 

3.  The  hive  containing  10  frames  is  gener- 
ally considered  the  best  for  all  purposes, 
though  some  use  only  8  frames,  and  like 
them  well. 

3.  Wide  frames  are  used,  but  are  not  as 
popular  as  they  were  some  years  since. 

4.  One-piece  sections  are  made  open  on 
all  sides  when  so  ordered. 

5.  Probably- though  the  question  is  very 
indefinite. 


Grsiftin{j-Wax.— As  nearly  all  our 
readers  are  farmers,  or  interested  in  that 
pursuit,  and  often  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
good,  yet  simple,recipe  for  making  grafting- 
wax,  we  give  the  following,  which  the  New 
York  Voice  says  is  good  : 

Mix  one  part  of  tallow  with  two  parts  of 
beeswax  and  four  parts  of  rosin. 
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Xlic  National  Centennial  Birtli- 

day  was  enthusiastically  celebrated  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  oceans— on 
April  30— the  centennial  of  the  inauguration 
of  Washinston  as  the  first  President  under 
the  new  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Not  alone  in  the  civic  and  military  display 
were  the  ceremonies  noteworthy  —  but 
throughout  the  whole  country  earnest  men, 
women  and  children  gathered  in  all  the 
churches  and  offered  thanks  for  the  mani- 
fold blessings  consequent  upon  the  labors  o£ 
the  men  who  had  guided  their  country  in 
the  hour  of  peril,  and  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  its  peaceful  progress,  and  present 
glory. 

This  grand  Republic  has  now  entered 
upon  its  second  century  strong  in  its  might, 
and  conscious  of  its  grand  and  glorious 
destiny. 

On  the  next  page  we  reproduce  an  engrav- 
ing exceedingly  appropriate  at  the  present 
moment— showing  the  faces  of  Washington 
and  his  successors  down  to  the  present  time. 


Xlie  Outlook.— A  correspondent  in 
last  week's  Orange  Judd  farmer,  who  has 
been  traveling  through  the  State  of  Illinois, 
expresses  himself  thus  about  the  prospects 
for  a  good  crop  of  honey  for  this  season  : 

In  our  travels  through  Illinois,  during  the 
past  month,  we  have  found  that  bees  have 
mostly  wintered  well,  and  colonies  are 
stronger  than  they  have  been  in  April  tor 
several  years  past.  Our  own  are  unusually 
strong,  and  have  large  quantities  of  sealed 
brood  almost  ready  to  hatch.  The  abun- 
dance of  the  cherry  and  willow  bloom  has 
been  an  early  stimulant,  and  we  are  looking 
for  early  swarming.  The  outlook  for  white 
clover  honey  is  good,  there  being  an  abund- 
ance of  white  clover  everywhere,  uninjured 
by  the  winter. 


Bees  and  Frnit.— In  reference  to  the 
very  important  work  done  by  bees  in  ferti- 
lizing the  flowers,  and  thereby  increasing 
the  fruit,  Mr.  W.  Styan,  of  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  writes  to  the  Pacific  Btiral  Press, 
under  the  above  heading,  the  following  in- 
teresting facts : 

In  addition  to  the  very  able  letter  written 
by  your  correspondent,  W.,  in  your  last 
issue,  regarding  the  fertilization  of  fruit 
blossoms  by  bees,  we  have  in  the  same  issue 
a  letter  signed  J.  R.  Springer,  Woodland, 
which  is  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  cross-fer- 
tilization undoubtedly  performed  by  the 
agency  of  bees.  Mr.  Springer  (speaking  of 
almond  trees)  says :  "  1  will  say  that  the 
Standard  and  Languedoc,  planted  alter- 
nately, will  vield  double  what  they  will  if 
each  is  planted  by  itself.  I  saw  that  at  Mr. 
W.  W.  Smith's  at  Vacaville  last  June.  He 
had  13  trees  in  a  row— 6  Languedoc  and  6 
Standard— and  where  the  two  varieties  were 
the  nearest,  the  trees  were  the  heaviest 
loaded,  and  the  further  away  the  lighter.'' 
The  reason  for  the  above  is  obvious  :  the 
bees  working  on  the  trees  nearest  together 
would  naturally  cross-fertilize  more  of  their 
blossoms  than  those  at  a  distance,  hence  the 


desirability  of  planting  the  two  kinds  to- 
gether. 

Many  kinds  of  fruit  depend  entirely  on 
the  agency  of  bees  in  fertilizing  the  flowers 
to  enable  them  to  produce  fruit  at  all.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  in  the  Eastern  States  that 
unless  they  have  a  few  hours  of  sunshine 
when  early  cherries  are  in  bloom  they  get 
no  fruit  at  all.  The  reason  is  plain  ;  when 
the  cold  wind  and  rain  storms  prevail,  the 
bees  are  unable  to  get  out,  and  consequently 
the  blossoms  remain  unfertilized. 


Itec-Stins'.''   to    Cure     Rlieiinia- 

tism.— James  McNeill,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
seeds  tis  the  following  with  these  remarks  : 
"  The  enclosed,  cut  from  the  Christian  at 
Work,  is  somewhat  humorous,if  it  possesses 
no  other  merit.''  Here  is  the  "item"  re- 
ferred to  : 

Sufferers  from  rheumatism,  says  the  Lon- 
don Christian  World,  will  be  delighted  to 
hear  that  a  cure  has  been  found,  which  tried 
upon  173  patients  has  proved  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. The  first  feeling  aroused  in  them 
by  this  good  news  may,  however,  be  suc- 
succeeded  by  a  less  ecstatic  state  of  mind, 
when  they  learn  what  the  cure  is— namely, 
the  sting  of  bees.  A  certain  Dr.  Tere  is  the 
hero  of  this  notable  discovery.  The  cure  is 
somewhat  prolonged,  for  we  read  that  his 
173  patients  took  among  them  no  less  than 
39,C00  stings— an  average  of  about  3i5  stings 
apiece.  This  is  a  little  disheartening,though 
Herr  Tere  avers  that  after  the  first  dose  the 
subsequent  stings  give  less  and  less  pain. 
Still,  the  "bee-cure"  has  rather  a  forbid- 
ding aspect.  The  agony  might,  perhaps,  be 
shortened  by  substituting  hornets  for  bees- 
say,  one  hornet  for  every  20  bees  ;  or,  per- 
haps, a  single  scorpion  might  effect  the 
whole  cure.  It  would  be  useful  to  have  a 
table  drawn  up  something  in  this  wise : 

12  midges  equal  1  mosquito. 

34  mosquitoes        "      1  bee  or  wasp. 

30  bees  or  wasps    "      1  hornet. 

10  hornets  "      1  scorpion. 

There  are,  doubtless,  some  who  would 
prefer  to  take  the  "scorpion  cure,"  and 
have  it  over  at  once. 

To  laugh  heartily  at  the  general  fear  of 
stings  is  about  the  best  thing  to  do. 


Honey  Comb  50  'K'ears  Old. —A 

strange  discovery  has  just  been  made  in 
England,  says  the  Public  Opinion  of  April 
13,  18S9,  at  the  Cathays  Yard  of  the  Taff-vale 
Railway  Company.  Several  copies  have 
been  sent  us  by  our  correspondents.  The 
particulars  are  as  follows  : 

A  large  elm  tree,  grown  in  Gloucester- 
shire, was  being  cut  up  into  timber,  when, 
right  in  the  very  heart,  a  cavity  measuring 
8  ifeet  by  7>n  inches  in  diameter  was  dis- 
covered almost  completely  filled  with  the 
honey  comb,  together  with  a  squirrel's 
skull.  No  means  of  access  to  the  hollow 
was  discoverable,  neither  was  decay  any- 
where apparent,  and  around  the  cavity  itself 
no  less  than  fifty  "  rings,"  each  ring  denot- 
ing a  year's  growth,  were  counted,  the  outer 
bark  being,  too,  without  a  flaw.  The  hollow 
was  of  uniform  size  throughout,  and  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  having  been  bored 
with  an  auger,  and,  great  though  its  dimen- 
sions were,  it  was  practically  filled  with 
comb,  proving  that  the  bees  must  have  been 
in  possession  for  several  years.  Empty 
queen-cells  also  showed  that  they  had 
swarmed. 

How  the  bees  got  there  can  only  be 
guessed,  but  it  is  surmised  that  a  squirrel 
once  occupied  a  decayed  hole  in  the  tree, 
cleared  away  the  decay,  occupied  the  cavity 
as  its  home,  and  there  died.     Then  the  bees 


entered  into  possession,  and  filled  the  whole 
with  comb,  when  by  some  means  the  en- 
trance, which  must  have  been  small,  became 
stopped.  Then  for  fifty  years  the  growth  of 
the  timber  went  on.  The  entrance  being 
absolutely  obliterated,  and  the  hole  being 
hermetically  sealed,  the  comb  was  preserved 
from  decay  for  half  a  century,  to  be  found 
at  last  in  the  way  described.  The  find  is  of 
great  interest  to  naturalists. 


■tears  and  Honey.— Two  largeBears 

were  recently  captured  in  Ulster  county,  N. 
Y.,  says  the  Kingston  Freeman.  It  seems 
they  loved  honey  too  well,  and  this  led  to 
their  capture.  For  months  honey  had  been 
missed,  and  suspicious  persons  were  ac- 
cused of  the  theft.  The  Freeman  gives  the 
details  thus  : 

On  Monday  morning  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Cornelius  I'alen  saw  what  at  first 
appeared  to  be  a  large  black  dog  near  one  of 
the  hives.  Investigation,  however,  proved 
the  supposed  dog  to  be  a  bear.  A  moment 
later  another  large  bruin  made  its  way  into 
the  back  yard.  An  alarm  was  given.  Neigh- 
bors were  called  to  the  scene,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  shaggy  brutes  had  slunk  to  a 
neighboring  woods.  A  hunting  party,  com- 
posed of  quarry  men,  woodchoppers  and 
fanners,  was  soon  organized,  and  a  search 
instituted. 

Two  large  blood  hounds,  owned  by  Cor- 
nelius Palen  and  Luther  Trowbridge,  ac- 
companied the  party.  The  chase  was  a  long 
one.  The  bruins  led  the  hunters  over  hill 
and  dale.  Overlook  mountain  was  reached, 
and  the  hunters  were  nearly  exhausted. 
Still  the  trail  was  followed,  which  led  from 
"  the  mountain  "  through  Rattlesnake  Hol- 
low. Here  the  dogs,  which  were  consider- 
erably  in  the  lead,  overtook  the  bears,  and  a 
lively  tussel  ensued. 

The  hunters  were  soon  on  the  scene,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  two  shaggy  brutes  lay 
lifeless  on  the  ground.  The  dogs  were  badly 
bruised  and  scratched.  The  largest  of  the 
two  bears  weighed  over  32.5  pounds.  The 
other  tipped  the  scales  at  about  300  pounds. 


Xiie  Eclioes  of  our  Centennial  celebra- 
tion had  hardly  died  away  before  the  Re- 
public of  France  began  to  commemorate  its 
centennial  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  for 
freedom  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  Uni- 
versal Exposition  at  Paris  opened  on  May 
5  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  enthusi- 
asm, to  commemorate  that  event,  and  it 
promises  to  be  a  grand  success. 


Scientiiic     Queen  -  Rearin;:^,     as 

practically  applied  ;  being  a  method  by 
which  the  best  of  queen-bees  are  reared  in 
perfect  accord  with  Nature's  ways.  This  is 
the  title  of  a  new  book  of  nearly  300  pages 
by  G.  M.  Doolittle,  of  Borodino,  N.T. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Doolittle  details  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  in  rearing  queen- 
bees  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  is 
the  first  to  present  his  discoveries  to  the 
world.  It  will  be  out  in  good  time  for  every 
progressive  bee-keeper  to  test  the  various 
discoveries  which  it  details,  during  the  pres- 
ent season.  Send  all  orders  for  the  book  to 
this  office.  Price,  Sl.OO,  postpaid.  The  usual 
discount  to  dealers  in  lots  of  10  or  more. 


Early  Queens.— Those  wanting  such 
Queens,  should  note  J.  N.  Colwick's  prices 
on  page  303  of  this  issue. 


XH®    SEMBRICSri    HE®    JQJ3Mmm%e, 
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1  GeorKP  Washington 

2  John  Adams 

8  Thomas  Jefferson 
i  Jaoi'S  MadisoQ 

5  James  Monroe 

6  JobD  Quincj-  A<lama 

7  Andrew  JacksoQ 

8  Martin  Vad  Buren 

9  William  H^.  Harrison 

10  John  Tvter 

11  Jamea  K.  Folk 


Zachary  Tavlor 
MiUar-i  Fiitmura 
Krauklin  Pier^'a 
James  Buchniisa 
Abrahitm  Llucoin 
Andrtw  Juhiiion 
UUBsen  S.  Grant 
Rutherford  B.  1I»tm 
J%nii-f  A.  Oartleli 
Cheater  A.  Arthur 
Or(.vtTCiev.-laij.t 
Beujamlu  Harrison 


WASHINGTON  AND^^^^^HIS  SUCCESSORS. 
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The   Frost  on  the  Ptiiikin. 


BY  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 


When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin,  and  the  fodder's  in 

the  shock. 
And  you  hear  the  "kyouck"  and  the  "gobble  "of 

the  slruttin'  turkey  cock. 
And  the  clatkin'  of  the  suineys  and  the  cluckin'  of 

the  hens. 
And  the  rooster's  hallylooler  as  he  tiptoes  on  the 

fence  ; 
Oh,  it's  then's  the  time  a  feller  is  a  feelin'  at  his 

best. 
With  the  risin'  sun  to  greet  him  from  a  night  of 

peaceful  rest. 
And  he  leaves  the  house  bareheaded  and  goes  out 

to  feed  tlie  stock, 
When  the  fnist  is  uo   the  punkin  and  the  fodder's 

in  the  shock. 

There's  something    kind  o'  hearty-like   about  the 

atmosphere 
When  the  heat  ol  summer's  over,  and  the  cooliu* 

fall  is  here  ; 
Of  course  we  miss  the  flowers  and  the  blossoms  on 

the  trees. 
And  the    mumble   of  the  hummin'-bird   and  the 

buzzin'  of  the  B  KES  ; 
And   the    air's  so  appeliziu',  and    the  landscape 

throufih  the  hazo 
Of  a  crisp  and  sunny  morning  of  the  early  autumn 

days, 
Is  a  pii;ture   that  no  painter  has  the  colorin'   to 

mock- 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in 

the  shoci. 

The  husky,  rusty  rustle  of  the  tassels  of  the  corn. 
And  the  raspin' of  the  tangled  leaves,  as  golden  as 

the  morn  ; 
The  stubble  in   the    furries— kind  o'lonesome-like, 

but  still 
A-preachin'  to  us  sermons  of  the  barns  they  growed 

to  till  ; 
The  straw-stack  in  the  medder,  and  the  reaper  in 

the  shed  ; 
The  horses  in  their  stall  below— the  clover  over- 
head— 
O.  it  seta  my  heart  a-clickin'  like  the  tickin'  of  a 

clock. 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in 

the  shock.  — Selected. 


miEs  f  Replies, 


Sections  rsed  Willi  or  IVitlioiil 
Separators,  etc. 


Writtai  for  tlieAmerlean  Bee  Journal 


Query  630. —1.  When  all  other  things  are 
equal,  what  per  cent,  more  honey  will  oees 
store  in  a  two-pound  section,  6.v6xl?8.  without 
separators,  than  they  will  with  separators  in 
the  4 14x4  !.i  Sections/  2.  In  open-top  sections, 
to  keep  the  bees  Irora  cominf?  out,  what  do 
you  cover  them  with  ?  3.  Do  you  use  glass  on 
the  end  sections  ?  4.  It  not,  how  do  you  tell 
when  the  bees  commence  work,  and  when  the 
sections  are  haisbed  ?— Ohio. 

1.  I  ilo  not  know.  3.  A  quilt.  3. 
No.  4,  Raise  the  qnilt  and  look  be- 
tween the  sections. — A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  Very  little,  if  any.  2.  Oil-cloth 
covers.  3.  No.  4.  Remove  the  cover 
from  the  corner,  and  look. — C.  H.  Uib- 

BEKN. 

1.  Very  little,  I  think.  2.  I  use  a 
board  cover,  just  bee-space  above  the 
sections  ;  that  is  all.  3.  No.  4.  Look 
into  the  J-inoh  space  above. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

1.  Very  little,  if  any.  2.  Enameled- 
eloth.  3.  No  and  yes.  Partly,  and 
partly  not.  4.  By  examination. — Will 
M.  Barnum. 

1.  I  cannot  say.  2.  I  mostly  use  a 
cloth — often  a  thin  board.  3.  Not 
often.  4.  Tell  bj-  removin<r  the  cover. 
—J.  P.  H.  BuowN. 

1.  Little  if  any  (liU'erence.  2.  I  use 
wide  frames.     3.  No.     4.  Prvthewitle 


frames   apart,  or   the  closing  hoard  at 
the  sides. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

L  It  is  possible  that  they  would 
store  a  little  more,  but  I  doubt  it.  2. 
With  the  plain  Hat  hive-cover,  the  sec- 
tion-case being  so  made  that  there  is 
a  bee-space  between  the  sections  and 
the  cover.  3.  No.  4.  I  raise  the 
cover  and  look  in. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

1.  Fully  I  more.  2.  A  burlap  mat, 
and  plain  hone3'-board.  3.  No.  4. 
B3'  removing  the  plain  honey-board 
and  mat,  and  looking  down  between 
them. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

1.  I  cannot  say.  2.  Cloth.  3.  Where 
I  use  sections  I  do  ;  where  I  use  a  case 
like  Heddon's,  I  do  not.  4.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  raise  the  cloth  that 
covers  the  case,  and  one  can  see  at  a 
glance  whether  the  sections  are  full  or 
not. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

1.  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  store 
any  more.  2.  The  top  of  the  hive  or 
cover ;  I  also  use  euameled-cloth  on 
many  hives,  and  like  it.  3.  In  one 
style  of  hive,  I  use  glass.  Give  a  pufl' 
of  smoke,  then  look  down  through  the 
openings  on  top. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  appreciable 
diti'ereuce  will  be  found.  2.  Usuallj- 
with  thin  strips  of  deal.  3.  I  use  no 
glass  in  the  hives  at  all,  but  examine 
from  time  to  time  to  see  what  progress 
is  made. — J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  will  store 
any  more.  I  have  never  used  separa- 
tors. 2.  Any  kind  of  board  that  may 
be  at  hand,  or  a  shingle.  3.  Yes, 
generally.  When  I  do  not,  I  remove 
the   thin    board  that    is   in    the    place 

where    the     glass    ought    to    be M. 

Ma  II  in. 

1.  Not  any  more.  2.  I  let  them 
come  out.  I  have  a  bee-space  over  the 
sections,  and  cover  with  a  hive-cover. 
3.  No,  certainly  not.  4.  If  I  wish  to 
know  when  tlie  sections  are  finished,  I 
examine. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

I.  One-third  more.  Bees  hate  sep- 
arators. 2.  Indian-bead  muslin.  3.  I 
have  wine-cases  with  glass  at  the  sides. 
I  do  not  like  them.  I  want  open-top 
sections,  and  to  look  inside  I  cannot 
always  tell.  Sometimes  I  take  them 
of}',  look  at  the  bottom,  and  then  put 
them  on  again. — Mahala  B.  Chad- 
dock. 

If  the  sections  be  4ix4Jxli  inches, 
open-sided,  and  used  with  perforated 
wooden  separators,  bees  will  store 
fully  as  muc-li  (and  probably  more) 
honey  in  them  than  in  a  two-pound 
section  (Jxbxlj  inches,  without  separa- 
tors ;  and  I  tliink  so  from  iiaving  made 
this  same  test  with  the  latter  size  of 
sections,  but  I  shall  never  use  it  again. 
But  if  t)ie  smaller  sections  be  closeil- 
sided,   anil    used    with   separators,  the 


bees  will  store  at  least  one-third  more 
honey  in  the  larger  sections  used  with- 
out separators.  2.  A  section-case  for 
open-top  sections  (and  1  think  that  no 
other  kind  are  profitable  to  use)  should 
have  a  bee-space  above  the  sections, 
and  the  hive-cover  should  rest  upon  it. 
3.  I  use  no  glass  about  section-cases, 
but  can  tell  all  about  the  work  going 
on,  by  looking  into  the  sections  from 
the  top,  and  sometimes  using  a  little 
smoke. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  not 
expect  them  to  store  as  much.  2.  Noth- 
ing. Let  them  come  out.  3.  Raise  the 
cover,  and  jou  can  see  every  section  ; 
raise  the  super,  and  you  can  see 
whether  each  section  is  finished, — C. 
C.  Miller. 

1.  If  they  begin  in  the  sections  with- 
out "sulking,"'  as  Mr.  Hulchiusou 
says,  they  will  probably  put  the  same 
amount  in  either  kind.  But  thej-  are 
more  likely  to  "  sulk  "  with  the  small 
sections  and  separators.  2.  The  oil- 
cloth and  straw-mat.  3.  We  do  not 
use  glass  ;  we  look  from  above  in  the 
openings  of  the  sections. — Dadant  & 
Son. 

1.  That  is  a  question  that  could  onlj- 
be  answered  hy  practical  test  on  a 
large  scale.  2.  I  use  a  bee-quilt  made 
of  enameled-cloth,  or  anj'  clean  cloth 
will  do.  3.  No  ;  I  onlj'  have  to  turn 
up  the  quilt,  and  look  down  through 
the  openings  between  the  sections,  to 
tell  at  a  glance  what  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  sections. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  Perhaps  a  little  more,  but  what 
per  cent.  I  shall  not  venture  to  guess. 
2.  The  hive-cover.  There  should  be  a 
bee-space  between  the  top  of  the  sec- 
tions anil  the  cover,  so  that  it  does  not 
touch  the  sections  at  all.  3.  No.  4. 
Look  down  between  the  sections  from 
above.  You  can  tell  more  about  the 
condition  in  that  way,  than  the  other. 
— Eugene  Secor. 

1.  The  ditterence  is  an  unknown 
quantitj'.  It  is  but  verj'  little,  if  any. 
2.  A  clolli.  3.  Yes  ;  if  the  honey-rack 
is  used.  If  not,  no.  4.  A  look  down  be- 
tween the  sections  will  give  the  desireii 
information. — The  Editor. 


Convention  i^'otices. 


J3^  The  second  nieetinp  of  the  York  and  Cum- 
berlaml  Bee-KePpera'  Association  will  lie  held  in  the 
Ciood  Templar  Il:tll.  at  South  Waterlioro.  Maine,  on 
May  13,  1889.  at  »:-ii  a.m.  A  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  all.  Mutters  of  interest  will  be  discussed. 
Urine  your  hive  tir  some  nsetui  implement  for  exhi- 
liition.  Hotel  .accommodations  maybe  had  in  the 
village  at  reusonable  rates.    C.  W.  CO8TKLLOW,  Sec 


t;^  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  In  the  court-bouse,  at  Brantftird.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  December  4.  5,  and  n.  IKHti.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers' societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention,  tail  particulars  of  the 
meetillK  will  be  piven  in  duolime.  Anyunedesiroua 
of  Itecouiiag  a  mem  tier,  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding'  Sl.oti  to 
the  Secretary.—  It.  F.  Holtehmanx,  Sec,  Brant- 
ford,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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WINTERING  BEES. 


Box-Elder  for  Hedges — Temper- 
ature  in  Winter. 


fTritten  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   A.    C.    TVRBEL. 


Cottonwood  and  box-elder  trees  are 
now  furnishing  an  abundance  of  pol- 
len, an<l  the  bees  are  once  more  busy 
preparing  for  the  honey-flow,  instead 
of  robbing  their  weak  ueiglibors,  as 
was  the  case  early  last  season  ;  and 
not  that  alone,  for  they  robbed  every 
merchant  in  the  city  not  provided  with 
sereen-doors.  Whether  or  not  the 
above-mentioned  trees  yield  neetar,  I 
am  unable  to  say.  never  having  the 
heart  to  kill  a  bee  and  examine  its 
honey-sac. 

Box-elder  trees  being  indigenous  to 
this  State,  they  are  very  hardy,  grow 
quite  fast,  are  valuable  for  sugar,  and 
furnish  the  first  pollen.  No  trees  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  have  such  dense 
foliage,  or  put  forth  leaves  so  early  in 
the  season,  with  the  exception  of  crab- 
apple  trees. 

For  hedges,  all  things  considered, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  bo.x-elders, 
as  they  can  be  shaped  into  any  form 
desired,  and  any  amount  of  hacking  at 
any  season  of  the  j'ear,  will  not  injure 
them  in  the  least.  The  3oung  shoots 
are  so  tender  that  trimming  is  accom- 
plished with  very  little  eflbrt.  The 
hedge  in  front  of  our  residence  is  ad- 
mired by  all  who  view  it,  Bostonians, 
who  have  visited  our  city,  not  excepted, 

Early  this  spring,  before  the  trees 
blossomed,  the  bees  left  on  the  summer 
stands  brought  in  flour  from  the  mill 
every  pleasant  da}^ 

'Winter  Xeniperature  for  Bees. 

Our  bees  wintered  well,  every  colony 
being  alive  when  taken  from  the  cellar. 
The  winter  before,  one-third  died,  per- 
haps owing  to  improper  ventilation. 

My  experience  is  widely  at  variance 
with  Prof.  Cook's  ;  my  bees  are  quiet  at 
a  low  temperature,  and  restless  at  a 
high  temperature.  During  tlic  warm 
weather  last  fall  and  winter,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  throw  open  both  cellar- 
doors  eveiy  night,  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature, and  to  admit  pure  air. 

Place  a  number  of  colonies  in  a  cel- 
lar, or  an  air-tight  apartment  under 
ground,  fl,nd  the  air  soon  becomes  pois- 
oned, and  the  bees  die  sooner  or 
later  in  consequence.  Tlic  readers 
who  liave  been  in  a  packed  audience 
in  a  room  imperfectly  ventilated,  know 
how  it  is  themselves. 


I  find  that  the  bees  wintered  on  the 
summer  stands  are  in  better  condition 
than  those  kept  in  the  cellar. 

The  experimental  hive  that  I  used, 
seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  a  chang- 
able  climate.  One  morning  tlie  tlier- 
mometer  I'egistered  25°  below  zero, 
I  phiced  my  ear  against  the  hive,  and 
could  liear  a  gentle  humming,  which 
proves  that  bees  can  be  wintered  in 
any  climate  where  chaff-hives  are  suc- 
cessfully used. 

I  put  a  large  sheet  of  blotting-paper 
over  the  brood-frames  to  alisorb  the 
moisture,  and  over  that  a  strip  of  bur- 
lap, all  of  which  was  unnecessary.as  the 
cover  was  air-tight.  I  examined  the 
colony  to-day,  and  find  plenty  of 
honey,  and  more  brood  than  is  usually 
found  in  June — fully  ten  times  as  much 
as  in  the  hives  stored  in  the  cellar. 

I  have  discovered  that  a  newspaper 
placed  over  the  burlap,  when  bees  are 
taken  from  the  cellar,  is  much  better 
than  oil-cloth  ;  for  it  fits  closer  to  the 
hive,  and  no  heat  can  escape  if  the 
cover  is  pressed  down  firmly.  It  was 
all  the  covering  used  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  my  hives  in  the  cellar,  and  I 
have  yet  to  discover  any  injurious  re- 
sults arising  therefrom. 

Preparing  Hives  tor  Winter. 

The  simplest  and  best  method  that  I 
have  yet  discovered  for  cellar-winter- 
ing of  bees,  is  as  follows  : 

Remove  the  bottom-board  and  cap 
of  the  hive,  and  draw  a  thick  gunny- 
sack  over  the  hive,  put  the  cover  on, 
and  place  the  hive  thus  prepared  on 
the  shelf,  and  the  work  is  complete. 
The  advantages  are  manifold  ;  liglit  is 
excluded, and  dead  bees  cannot  clog  the 
entrance  and  smother  the  colony  ;  they 
drop  in  the  sack,  and  not  on  the  cellar 
floor  to  be  trod  upon,  neither  can  they 
crawl  out  of  the  hives,  never  more  to 
return. 

If  it  is  thought  necessary  to  remove 
the  dead  bees,  a  small  slit  can  be  cut 
where  the  sack  bulges,  the  bees  taken 
out,  and  the  slit  closed  with  a  pin. 

By  making  use  of  this  method,  the 
hives  are  at  all  times  well  ventilated, 
and  a  high  temperature  can  be  main- 
tained when  necessary.  The  sacks  can 
be  used  for  many  years,  if  kept  in  a 
dry  place  when  not  in  use.  I  hope  that 
bee-keepers  will  try  this  plan  next  win 
ter  and  report. 

Flallering  Prospects. 

Our  prospects  for  this  season  are 
quite  flattering.  For  pasturage  I  have 
4  acres  of  Alsike  clover,  and  2  acres  of 
melissa  in  fine  condition,  from  simhIs 
self-sown  last  season ;  besides,  white 
clover  in  the  city  is  well  advanced. 
Sweet  clover  is  a  failure  here. 

Madi.son,  Nebr.,  April  19,  1889. 


HINTS. 


Two  <|ucen>i  in  a  Hi%c,  SliippinK 
Bee§,  ete. 


Written  fur  the  Prairie  Fanner 

BY  MRS.    L.   HARRISON. 


I  traveled  sixty  miles  on  the  railroad 
recently,  and  ten  miles  by  carriage. 
All  the  way  I  kept  looking  for  bee- 
hives,and  only  saw  some  at  one  jilace.  I 
am  afraid  that  Illinois  has  not  bees 
enough  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them  in  fertilizing  the  flowers,  and 
every  year  fruit  appears  to  get  scarcer. 
There  are  very  f(^w  insects  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  bees  alone  must 
carry  the  fertilizing  powder  from  blos- 
som to  blossom  to  insure  the  setting  of 
the  fruit.  Clovers  would  soon  dis- 
appear from  pastures  and  meadows 
without  their  friendly  aid. 

Two  Queens  in  a  Hive. 

I  visited  an  apiary  the  other  morn- 
ing, and  saw  the  bees  coming  in,  with 
their  panniers  heavily  laden  with  the 
beautiful  pale-yellow  pollen.  Box- 
elder,  frequently  called  "  ash-leafed 
maple,"  is  a  fruitful  source  of  both 
honey  and  pollen,  and  those  planting 
for  timber  or  shade  should  not  forget  it. 

While  looking  at  the  bees  and  ad- 
miring them, the  proprietor  remarked  : 
"I  bought  three  queens,  of  a  distin- 
guished queen-breeder  last  fall,  and 
lost  one  while  introducing  her.  I  had 
removed  one  queen,  and  supposed  that 
was  all,  as  is  generally  the  case,  and 
introduced  the  new  one,  when  she 
was  destroyed."  Two  queens,  or 
mother  and  daughter  sharing  maternal 
honors,  are  not  so  rare  as  may  be  sup- 
posed. 

Dr.  Allen,  while  attending  the  Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers'  Convention  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  was  presented  with  a  val- 
uatjle  imported  queen,  which  he  re- 
ported lost  in  a  similar  manner.  So, 
those  introducing  new  queens  should 
be  doubly  sure  that  all  old  ones  are 
removed,  lest  they  be  destroyed  in  like 
manner. 

SliippinK  Uees. 

Bees  can  be  shipped  long  distances, 
if  only  precautionary  measures  are 
taken  in  order  to  confine  them  to  the 
hive.  They  also  need  ventilation  while 
in  transit. "  Our  liives  are  Langstroth 
with  porticoes,  and  in  preparing  some 
colonies  for  transportation  to  Nebraska 
lately,  good,  strong  colonies  were 
cho.sen,  in  which  the  frames  were 
securely  fastened  with  propolis  or  hee- 

glue. 

A  couple  of  thicknesses  of  old 
blanket  were  wrung  out  lightly  of 
warm  water,  and  spread  over  the 
frames,  plenty    lare   enough    to    reach 
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over  the  sides  of  the  hives,  and  then  a 
board  nailed  on.  The  dampness  in  the 
blanket  served  the  double  purpose  of 
keeping  the  bees  cool,  and  furnishing 
water  while  in  transit.  Wire-gauze 
was  nailed  securely  over  the  front  of 
the  portico.  Bees  fixed  up  in  like 
manner,  missing  their  destination,  and 
that  were  knocking  about  as  freight 
for  three  weeks,  j'et  finally  arrived  at 
their  destination  all  right.  The  bees 
we  shipped  were  sent  by  express. 

Frcsli  M'ater  tor  Bees. 

Persons  owning  bees  and  not  located 
near  streams  of  water,  should  furnish 
them  fresh  water  daily,  as  it  will  save 
time,  which,  to  the  bee,  means  honey, 
as  it  means  money  to  us.  The  way  they 
frequent  wells  and  cisterns  shows  that 
they  prefer  water  fresh  to  stale,  and 
they  appear  to  enjoy  sipping  it  from 
gi-avel  and  sand.  I  have  used  milk- 
crocks  filled  with  gravel  and  sand,  but, 
on  the  whole,  I  prefer  wooden  kegs 
with  cloths  put  in  them,  hanging  over 
the  sides,  acting  as  syphons.  The  bees 
sip  water  from  the  sunny  side  of  the 
kegs.  The  kegs  should  be  washed  out 
frequently,  and  one  should  be  a  little 
brackish,  about  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt 
to  a  pail  of  water. 

Starting  an  Apiary. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  know  how 
many  colonies  he  should  buy,  in  order 
to  start  bee-keeping;  what  kind  of 
bees,  and  which  is  the  best  hive. 

A  person  having  no  previous  knowl- 
edge of  bee-keeping  should  not  pur- 
chase more  than  two  colonies,  and  let 
his  knowledge  increase  in  the  same 
ratio  as  his  bees.  If  it  is  a  good  sea- 
son, the  bees  will  double,  and  much 
more,  if  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
sweet  will.  If  a  colony  is  allowed  to 
swarm  once,  and  no  more,  both  will 
be  strong,  and  able  to  store  surplus. 
Much  increase  and  honey  cannot  be 
obtained  the  same  season,  and  a  per- 
son can  readily  have  which  he  prefers 
— bees  or  honey. 

All  bees  are  good,  and  persons  can 
take  their  choice.  The  Italians  are  the 
most  "  fashionable"  variety  just  now. 
Brown  or  German  bees  have  their  good 
points  ;  they  build  up  quickly  in  the 
spring,  throw  oft'  enormous  swarms, 
and  have  the  reputation  of  sealing  the 
whitest  honey.  Italians  leave  their 
hives  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  work 
later  in  the  evening ;  they  have 
stronger  wings,  and  longer  tongues 
than  the  common  bees.  This  enables 
them  to  work  on  flowers  which  the 
common  bees  cannot. 

The  hive  I  use  and  prefer  is  the 
eight-frame  Langstroth.  There  may 
be  others  just  as  good,  but  none  better, 
in  my  judgment. 

Peoria,  Ills. 


POETRY. 


Tlie   muses   and   llieir   L.iterary 
Productions. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  JAMES   HEDDON. 


It  seems  that  bee-keeping  is  nioi*e  of 
a  poetical  business  than  many  other 
lines  of  production.  Although  some 
of  the  rhymes  found  in  bee-periodicals, 
written  by  bee-keepers,  are  more  of  a 
jingle  than  poetry,  still,  it  shows  us 
that  they  are  touched  with  the  poetical 
sentiment,  caused  by  the  excitement 
and  hustle  of  the  apiary,  with  its  hopes 
and  disappointments,  resulting  ifrom 
its  greatly  varied  income,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  work  bi'ings  one 
in  contact  with  Nature's  scenery.  But 
to  a  far  greater  extent  does  field  sports 
bring  one  face  to  face  with  Nature's 
most  beautiful  scenes,  and  that,  too,  at 
a  time  Avhen  the  fancies  are  heated 
with  excitement,  and  the  mind  becomes 
as  plastic  as  molten  ii'on  before  it  has 
cooled  and  hardened. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  ti'ue 
poesy  and  "jingling"  rhyme,  allow  me 
to  present  a  poem  from  George  Arnold, 
a  second-rate  English  poet,  entitled 

SEPTEMBER. 

Sweet  is  the  voice  that  calls 

From  babbling  waterfalls 
In  meadowB  where  the  downy  seeds  are  flying. 

And  sott  the  breezes  blow 

And  eddying  come  and  go 
In  faded  gardens  where  the  rose  is  dying. 

Among  the  stubbled  corn 

The  blithe  quail  pipes  at  morn. 
The  merry  partridge  drums  in  hidden  places, 

And  glittering  insects  gleam 

Above  the  reedy  stream 
Where  busy  spiders  spin  their  flimsy  laces. 

At  eve,  cool  shadows  fall 

Across  the  garden  wall. 
And  on  the  clustered  grapes  to  purple  turning, 

And  pearly  vapors  lie 

Along  the  eastern  sky. 
Where  the  broad  harvest-moon  is  redly  burning. 

Ah  !  soon  on  field  and  hill 

The  winds  shall  whistle  chill 
And  patriarch-swallows  call  their  flocks  together, 

To  fly  from  frost  and  snow. 

And  seek  for  lands  where  blow 
The  fairer  blossoms  of  a  balmier  weather. 

The  pollen-dusted  bees 

Search  tor  the  honey-lees 
That  linger  in  tbc  last  flowers  of  September, 

While  plaintive-mourning  doves 

Coo  sadly  to  their  loves 
Of  the  dead  Summer  they  so  well  remember. 

The  cricket  chirps  all  day. 

*'  O  fairest  Summer,  stay  !" 
The  squirrel  eyetMiskancf  the  chestnuts  browning; 

The  witd-f-.ul  fly  afar 

Above  tlie  foamy  bar. 
And  hasten  southward  ere  the  skies  are  frowning. 

Now  comes  a  fragrant  breeze 

Through  the  dark  cedar  trees. 
And  round  about  my  temples  fondly  lingers 

In  gentle  playfulness. 

Like  to  the  soft  caress 
Bestowed  in  happier  days  by  loving  fingers. 

Yet.  though  a  sense  of  grief 

Comes  with  the  falling  leaf. 
And  memory  makes  the  Summer  doubly  pleasant, 

In  all  ray  Autumn  dreams 

A  future  summer  gleams. 
Passing  the  fairest  gioriea  of  the  present. 

A  poem  may  be  poetical  from  its 
sentiment,  but  it  seems  to  mc  that  it  is 
Avith  the  descriptive  that  the  poet  finds 
his  best  opportunity  to  excel.  I  con- 
sider that  there  is  no  other  tield  equal 
to  that  of  description. 


We  should  be  able  to  fairly  judge  of 
a  poem  entirely  independent  of  the 
reputation  of  its  author,  and  now  I  will 
give  one  which  I  consider  fully  equal 
to  the  foregoing,  by  Frank  Selden,  of 
Modus,  Conn.,  an  obscure  writer,  who, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  •  able  to  learn,  is 
a  true  field  sportsman.  Although  his 
name  is  not  great,  any  one  who  appre- 
ciates true  poesy,  cannot  for  a  moment 
fail  to  recognize  that  he  is  great ;  and 
to  meet  him  and  make  his  acquaintance 
would  be  of  vastly  more  pleasure  to 
me  than  to  meet  any  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States. 

We  will  suppose  that  just  before  the 
shooting  season,  Frank  and  *' Scout  ^' 
are  taking  a  pleasant  stroll  in  the 
woods,  and  both  becoming  tired, Frank 
sits  down  upon  a  log,  while  Scout  re- 
clines by  his  side,  and  as  their  eyes 
meet,  Frank  addresses  the  noble  ani- 
mal as  follows  : 

TO  MY  SETTER  "SCOOT." 

You  are  a  tried  and  loyal  friend. 
The  end 

Of  life  will  find  you  leal,  unwearv 
Of  tested  bonds  that  naught  can  rend. 

And  e'en  if  years  be  sad  and  dreary 
Our  plighted  friendship  will  extend. 

A  truer  friend  man  never  had  ; 
'Tis  sad 

That  'mongst  all  earthly  friends  the  fewest 
Unfaithful  ones  should  thus  be  clad 

In  canine  lowliness  ;  yet,  truest 
They,  be  their  treatment  good  or  bad. 

Within  your  eyes  methinks  I  find 
A  kind 

And  thoughtful  look  of  speechless  feeling 
That  Mem'ry's  loosened  cords  unbind. 

And  let  the  dreamy  past  ct>me  stealing 
Through  your  dumb,  reflective  mind. 

Scout,  my  trusty  friend,  can  it  be 
You  see 

Again,  in  retrospective  dreaming. 
The  run,  the  woodland  and  the  lea. 

With  past  Autumnal  sunshine  streaming 
O'er  ev'ry  frost-dyed  field  and  tree  ? 

Or  do  you  see  now  once  again 
The  glen 
And  fern,  the  highland  and  the  thistle  ? 
And  do  you  still  remember  when 
We  heard  the  bright-eyed  woodcock  whistle 
Down  by  the  rippling  shrub-edged  fen  ? 

I  see  you  turn  a  list'ning  ear 
To  hear 

TUe  quail  upon  the  flower-pied  heather ; 
But.  doggie,  wait  till  uplands  sere 

And  tlien  the  Autumn's  waning  weather 
Will  bring  the  sport  we  hold  so  dear. 

Then  we  will  hunt  the  loamy  swale 
And  trail 

The  snipe,  their  cunning  wiles  o'ercoming  : 
And  oft  will  flush  the  bevied  quail. 

And  hear  the  partridge  slowly  drumming 
Dull  echoes  in  the  leaf-strewed  dale. 

When  wooded  hills  with  crimson  light 
Are  briglit. 

We'll  stroll  where  trees  and  vines  are  growing 
And  see  birds  warp  their  southern  flight 

At  sundown,  wlieu  the  Day-King's  throwing 
Sly  kisses  to  the  Queen  of  Night. 

But  when  the  leaves  of  life's  fair  dell 
Have  fell. 

And  Death  comes  with  the  Autumn's  even 
And  separates  us,  who  can  tell 

But  that,  within  the  realm  of  Heaven, 
We  both  together  there  will  dwell? 

PERSONAL, 

Allow  me  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
for  your  kind  mention  of  my  election. 
I  reallj^  have  reason  to  feel  somewhat 
proud  of  it,  as  I  desired  neither  nomi- 
nation nor  election  ;  solicited  no  votes 
or  poll-workers,  and  had  a  majority  of 
76  to  overcome  before  my  majority 
began.  Our  bright  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing little  city  is  this  year  expending 
140,000  for  a  thorough  system  of  water 
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works,  besides  our  regular  out-puts,  so 
my  friemls,  among  your  readers,  may 
know  that  I  shall  be  a  busy  man  for 
the  coming  year. 
Dowagiac,  Mich. 


OHIO. 


Report  of  llie   Fayette   County 
Convention. 


Written  fur  the.  American  Bee  Jov/mal 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Fayette 
County  Bee-Keepers'  Association  was 
held  on  April  11, 1889,  at  the  residence 
of  J.  W.  Gillespie,  at  Washington  C. 
H.,  Ohio,  and  was  attended  by  quite  a 
number  of  representative  bee-keepers. 
After  a  bountiful  repast  served  by  the 
hostess,  Mrs.  G.,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  oi-der  by  President  Waters, 
who  gave  quite  an  interesting  address. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  business 
was  dispensed  with,  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  held, 
and  resulted  as  follows  : 

President,  D.  Waters  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Lewis  Haines ;  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  S.  R.  Morris. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gillespie  was  appointed  as 
a  committee  of  one  to  formulate  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Asso- 
ciation into  pamphlet  form,  and  have 
some  new  copies  printed,  after  which 
a  report  from  each  member  present 
who  has  bees,  was  heard  with  regard 
to  their  wintering. 

Reports  on  ^Vintering:. 

J.  H.  Ferguson  wintered  his  bees  on 
the  summer  stands,  starting  in  the  win- 
ter with  2  colonies,  and  has  them  yet, 
but  one  is  queenless. 

Lewis  Haines  began  the  winter  with 
68  colonies,  and  now  has  62  in  good 
condition  ;  he  wintered  them  on  the 
summer  stands,  a  part  in  Root  chafi- 
hives,  and    part  protected  otherwise. 

Scott  Hopkins  had  15  colonies,  and 
came  througli  witli  9  colonies  ;  he  win- 
tered them  on  the  summer  stands  with- 
out protection. 

S.  R.  Morris  began  the  winter  with 
66  colonies,  and  now  has  60  ;  winter- 
ing half  of  them  on  the  summer 
stands,  protected  bj'  sawdust  cusliions, 
and  half  in  a  winter  repository. 

D.  Waters  started  into  winter  with 
13  colonies,  and  came  througli  with  8  ; 
wintering  them  on  the  summer  stands 
without  any  protection. 

After  the  reports  were  ended,  a  mo- 
tion prevailed  that  the  President  ap- 
point a  committee  consisting  of  one 
from  each  township,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  up  the  interests  of  bee-culture, 
and  the  successful  progress  of  the  As- 
sociation. 


Tlie  following  names  wiU  constitute 
the  committee  : 

Concord  township,  Wm.  Bay  ;  Green, 
R.  Binkley  ;  Jasper.  Levi  Rice  ;  Jeffer- 
son, G.  M.  Eichelbcrger ;  Madison,  C. 
West ;  Marion,  Wm.  Clarkson  ;  Perry, 
Lewis  Haines  ;  Union,  J.  H.  Ferguson  ; 
Paint,  S.  R.  Morris;  Wayne,  Joseph 
Bonham. 

After  a  general  discussion  on  bee- 
culture,  the  convention  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  residence  of  D.  Waters  on 
Thursday,  May  9,  1889,  at  10  a.m. 
Everybody  interested  is  invited  to  at- 
tend. 

The  programme  for  the  next  meet- 
ing will  be  as  follows  :  "  Spring  man- 
agement of  bees,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  large  yield  of  honey,"  by 
Wm.  V.  Bay  ;  "  What  should  be  done 
with  queenless  colonies,"  by  J.  H.  Fer- 
guson ;  "  Signs  of  failure  in  queens," 
by  Lewis  Haines  :  "  The  outlook  for  the 
coming  season,  with  reference  to  the 
honey  crop,"  by  H.  Ellis. 

S.  R.  Morris,  .Sec. 


MOVING  BEES. 


Shipping  an  Apiary  by  Freight 
'200  miles. 


Written  Sot  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   WM.    LOSSING. 


There  is  no  part  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  that  I  read  with  more 
interest  than  the  letters  from  every 
State,  and  especially  when  written  by 
some  olil  and  experienced  bee-keeper. 

Last  fall  I  decided  to  change  my 
location,  so  I  moved  to  Howard  Lake, 
Nebr.,  and  employed  a  fellow  bee- 
keeper, Mr.  Andrew  Quist,  to  see  that 
my  203  colonies  were  properly  placed 
in  the  cave,  which  he  did  in  first-class 
order.  On  April  10  I  arrived  at  Hokah 
on  the  midnight  train,  and  by  the  next 
ni"-ht  I  had  147  colonies  out ;  the  next 
morning  I  finished  carrying  them  out; 
I  lost  3  colonies  outright,  and  4  were 
queenless  when  put  in,  making  7  in  all. 

Then  came  the  tug  of  war — loading 
all  these  bees  in  a  freight-car  for  a  ride 
of  200  miles,  and  to  receive  the  "  care- 
ful handling"  of  railroad  brakesmen. 
When  they  arrived  at  Howard  Lake, 
it  seemed  as  though  they  would  be  a 
total  wreck  ;  but  to  my  happy  surprise, 
only  4  colonics  had  succumbed  to  the 
"gentle"  knocks  of  a  freight-train, 
aifd  the  balance  came  through  in  fine 
condition. 

I  placed  the  hi\es  so  that  the  combs 
would  be  parallel  with  the  car.  I  did 
not  nail  the  frames,  but  just  left  them 
as  the  bees  had  fastened  them  with 
propolis  last  fall.  I  left  each  hive  witli 
plenty  of  upward  ventilation,  and  a 
little  in  front,  so  that  if   the   combs  of 


honey  broke  down,  it  might  run  out ; 
but  that  part  failed,  for  those  tliat  per- 
ished were  broken  down,  and  the  bees, 
honey  and  all  were  in  a  mess  together. 
1  gave  each  colony  plenty  of  water  as 
I  loadiHl  them  on  the  car. 

This  looks  like  a  promising  season. 
I  am  located  8  miles  east  of  the  apiary 
of  Mr.  Fayette  Lee,  wlio  has  reported 
this  as  a  great  place  for  honej".  I  will 
expect  to  be  able  to  make  a  like  report, 
as  we  have  here  plenty  of  basswood, 
white  clover,  golden-rod,  asters,  and 
in  fact  almost  everything  that  grows  in 
a  Northern  climate. 

I  have  sold  50  colonies  to  one  man, 
since  I  moved,  so  when  I  get  through 
uniting  weak  colonies,  I  will  have 
about  135  left,  to  make  a  joyful  sound 
around  our  little  home  "  out  West." 

Howard  Lake,  Minn.,  April  29,  1889. 


BEGINNING". 


An  Experience   in   the   Keeping 
of  Bees. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    M.    RICHARDS. 


Three  years  ago  I  had  my  first  ex- 
perience with  bees.  I  was  going  to 
Hampton,  Nebr.,  with  a  load  of  grain, 
when  I  saw  an  unusual  throng  of  what 
I  supposed  were  flies,  in  a  cornfield 
by  the  roadside.  I  went  to  examine 
them,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  a 
huge  bunch  of  bees  hanging  on  a  corn- 
stalk. I  took  a  good  view  of  them, 
and  the  next  thing  was  to  get  them 
into  a  box  to  take  them  home,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  3  miles. 

I  went  to  the  nearest  house  to  pro- 
cure a  box,  and  the  old  gentleman  who 
resided  there,  told  me  about  his  adven- 
tures with  bees  away  back  in  Ohio,  50 
years  ago.  I  was  somewhat  interested 
ill  his  history,  but  I  was  more  interest- 
ed in  getting  the  box  ;  so  I  urged  my 
business  a  little  harder,  and  he  said  he 
had  no  box,  but  that  he  could  give  me 
a  molasses-keg.  I  thought  that  was 
good  enough,  so  we  got  it  ready,  ac- 
cording to  his  ideas.  He  went  with 
me,  and  placetl  the  keg,  as  lie  sup- 
posed, in  the  proper  way  ;  then  ho 
told  me  to  knock  them  down,  when  I 
slipped  up  near  the  hill  of  corn,  and 
"■ave  it  a  terrible  blow  with  a  stick, 
just  below  the  bees. 

I  made  my  escape  without  getting 
stung,  and  after  awhile  the  old  gentle- 
man went  home,  and  I  remained  until 
dark,  but  the  bees  did  not  like  to  go 
into  the  keg.  So  I  went  home,  and 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  re- 
turned, but  found  the  bees  still  clus- 
tered on  the  side  of  the  keg.  It  was 
pretty  dark,  and  I  was  not  very  much 
afraid  of  tliem    in   the    night,  so  I  had 
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prepared  ever3thiug  to  handle  them, 
and  I  took  a  sheet  and  enveloped  the 
"whole  thing — bees,  keg,  and  all — and 
pnt  them  on  a  spriug-vvagon  and  took 
them  home. 

The  next  day  the  bees  were  deter- 
mined to  leave  their  new  home,  but  by 
throwing  water  on  them,  pounding  on 
pans,  and  making  a  great  noise,  we 
induced  them  to  sta}'.  I  then  obtained 
Prof.  Cook's  "  Manual  of  the  Apiary," 
after  which  I  proceeded  in  a  little  bet- 
ter waj-,  and  those  bees  did  remark- 
ably well.  The  next  season  I  took  -4 
colonies  on  shares,  and  as  my  colonies 
increased,  I  increased  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  bee-keeping.  I  cannot  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  to  me,  as  I  have  received  so 
much  valuable  information  from  it.  I 
cannot  do  without  it  while  I  keep  bees, 
and  I  never  expect  to  stop  bee-keeping 
while  I  live. 

My  bees  did  tolerably  well  last  year, 
considering  the  dry  season,  as  I  got 
about  2,000  pounds  of  honey  from  30 
colonies,  which  I  sold  in  my  home  mar- 
ket at  15  or  20  cents  a  pound.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  a  more  prosperous 
season  this  year.  My  bees  have  win- 
tered well,  and  are  in  good  condition 
for  the  coming  season. 

Aurora,  Nebr.,  April  19,  1889. 


MICHIGAN. 


Report  of  the  Ionia  County 
Convention. 


Written  for  tlie  A.merican  Bee  Journal 


The  Ionia  County  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation met  in  annual  session  at  Ionia, 
Mich.,  on  April  18,  1889.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  :  President,  J.  H.  Robertson, 
of  Pewamo  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Geo.  W. 
Stanton,  Sheridan  ;  and  I.  A.  Balch, 
Ionia  ;  Secretary,  Harm  Smith,  Ionia  ; 
Treasurer,  M.  Guernsey,  Ionia. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  showed 
the  result  of  the  year  with  the  18  mem- 
bers present,  to  be  as  follows  :  Fall 
count  of  colonies,  885  ;  spring  count, 
784.  Honey  taken  during  the  year, 
8,891  pounds  ;  pounds  of  wax,  101. 

J.  H.  Robertson  then  delivered  the 
following 

President's  Annual  Address  : 

I  am  here  as  a  member  of  this  So- 
ciety to  assist  as  best  I  may,  in  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  subjects  brought  be- 
fore us  for  discussion.  I  am  in  hopes 
that  we  liave  passed  the  crisis  in  the 
history  of  bee-keeping  in  our  county, 
and  that  all  well-informed  bee-keepers 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  time 
has  passed  when  large  and  remunera- 
tive proKts   can   bo   realized  from   the 


pursuit.  It  will  not  be  my  purpose  to 
instruct  those  of  you  who  are  already 
experts  in  the  business,  whose  lessons 
have  been  taught  you  by  dearly-bought 
experience.  Many  of  you,  I  think, 
witli  mj'self,  have  learned  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  carry  all  j'our  eggs  to 
market  in  one  basket. 

I  have  found  that  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  we  liave  to  encounter  is  that 
bee-keeping  is  a  charming  pursuit,  and 
tliat  its  beauties  are  many  times  magni- 
fied ;  while  its  dark  or  black  side,  with 
its  many  discouragements,  is  kept  clear 
in  the  background. 


"  Spriugin; 


Bees. 


We  have  now  arrived  at  the  season 
of  the  year  when  large  colonies  grow 
larger,  and  small  ones  smaller,  rob- 
bing and  dwindling  being  our  greatest 
spring  trial  ;  aud  these  I  think,  with 
even  the  expert,  the  hardest  mile-post 
he  has  to  make.  Robbing  being  well 
under  waj',  the  colony  is  discouraged 
usually  before  the  trouble  even  catches 
his  practiced  eye,  and  with  dwindling 
he  has  but  the  queen  and  a  small  hand- 
ful of  bees,  whereon  the  last  examina- 
tion was  to  all  appearance  a  fairly 
prosperous  colonj'.  Teach  us  how  to 
successfully  spring  our  bees,  and  I 
think  that  the  most  of  us  could  make  a 
fair  remuneration  for  our  outlay  in 
even  such  tlu-ee  poor  seasons  as  we 
have  just  passed  through. 

Bees  Ready  for  tlie  Harvest. 

The  next  point  essential  to  success 
is  to  get  the  bees  ready  for  the  harvest. 
The  tlowers  may  bloom  in  vain,  so  far 
as  securing  a  crop  is  concerned,  if  our 
colonies  are  not  in  that  strong,  popu- 
lous condition,  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  Nature's  provisions.  The  apiarist 
must  know  his  colonies,  work  hard 
early  and  late,  and  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned that  will  add  one  more  pound 
of  honey  to  his  crop.  Bees  will  store 
honey  in  a  box,  straw-skep  or  log- 
gum  ;  but  the  time  honey  could  be  sold, 
taken  from  such  a  repository,  has 
passed  away.  So  that  if  we  realize  tlie 
most  for  our  labor,  we  must  compel 
our  bees  to  store  it  in  neat  and  attrac- 
tive sections.  This  will  lead  to  methods 
of  which  the  first  is  contraction, whether 
vertical  or  horizontal,  with  the  relative 
merits  of  each  system.  System  would 
mean  the  hive,  making  it  necessary, 
without  large  outlay,  to  adopt  the  sys- 
tem best  suited  to  the  hive  we  have  in 
use. 

Control  of  Increase. 

An  interesting  topic  being  discussed 
through  our  papers  is  the  control  of 
increase,  or  to  handle  bees  in  sucli  a 
manner  as  not  to  decrease  the  profits 
of  the  apiary  colonies.  Allowing  a 
part  to  cast  many  swarms,  or  even    to 


swarm  at  all,  makes  serious  inroad  in 
the  profit  of  the  stock.  This  I  think  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  your  fullest  con- 
sideration. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that 
the  prospects  for  a  successful  season 
were  never  lietter.  Reports  from  all 
the  Southern  States  are  that  their  bees 
are  booming,  and  that  their  prospects 
are  better  than  for  a  number  of  seasons 
past ;  and  we  are  enjoying  the  same 
state  of  facts. 

In  the  growing  industry  that  we 
represent,  Ionia  county  ranks  well  in 
the  production  of  honej-.  Our  breezes 
are  tempered  by  our  great  inland  sea, 
and  our  soil  is  generous  in  foliage  and 
tlowers.  We  are  strangers  to  extreme 
drouths  and  pestilential  moisture.  We 
are  not  in  the  path  of  tlie  blizzard  or 
the  de.ath-dealing  tornado  ;  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  at  our  next  meeting 
we  can  report  to  our  Secretary  that 
once  more  our  favorite  pursuit  has  re- 
turned us  a  bountiful  harvest. 

J.  H.  Robertson. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Review,  was  invited  to  address  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  Association. 

After  a  discussion  of  various  perti- 
nent questions,  the  convention  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Sec- 
retary, in  the  latter  part  of  September 
next,  at  Ionia.         Harm  Smith,  Sec. 


WINTERED  WELL. 


Oood  Outlook  for  Honey — Some 
Experience. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    J.    B.    SYPHRIT. 


I  took  my  19  colonies  of  bees  out  of 
the  cellar  on  April  10,  and  found  them 
in  splendid  condition  ;  in  less  than  two 
hours  they  were  carrying  in  pollen. 
The}'  are  working  very  industriously 
on  willows  and  peach-bloom.  The  out- 
look for  honey  is  very  good,  white 
clover  here  being  very  promising. 

I  winter  the  bees  in  a  cellar  18x32 
feet,  walled  with  stone  ;  a  diagonal  tile 
runs  through  it,  with  tile  ventilators  in 
the  cud  windows.  I  always  have  win- 
tered my  bees  successfully.  lu  1887 
the  bees  starved,  but  I  fed  them  sugar 
syrup  for  wintering,  and  brought  them 
through  the  winter ;  but  in  the  spring 
of  1888,  I  lost  13  colonies  by  spring 
dwindling,  being  nearly  all  old  bees. 
Last  season  I  got  a  little  honey  from 
fruit-blossom,  then  I  had  to  feed  until 
sometime  in  August,  when  wc  liad 
plenty  of  rain,  and  the  bees  accumu- 
lated nectar  very  rapidly.  I  got  about 
•100  pounds  from  10  colonies,  in  sec- 
tions, and  the  lower  stories  were  full, 
and  they  are  still  ver}'  heavy.      I  use 
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the  10-fraiiie  Langstroth  hive,  and 
have  used  nothing  else  for  25  years. 

We  are  now  having  plenty  of  rain, 
and  Alsike  and  sweet  clover  look  well. 
This  part  of  the  country  has  jjlentj-  of 
linden,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  honey- 
plants  that  grow  in  tlic  Northern 
States.  I  liandlod  bees  for  more  than 
20  years  with  nothing  to  guide  me  ex- 
cept Langstrotli  on  "The  Hive  and 
Honc}--Bee."  Tlie  last  few  years  I 
have  been  reading  new  works  on  bees, 
with  improved  methods,  and  I  find  that 
I  was  just  20  years  behind  the  times. 
I  commenced  handling  bees  when  all 
that  was  necessary  was  to  know  how 
to  make  a  box,  and  get  bees  in  ;  then 
in  the  fall,  to  know  how  to  build  a  sul- 
phur pit,  and  put  them  on — that  was 
all  it  required  to  bean  expert  bee-man. 
I  now  read  the  Amekican  Bee  Jour- 
nal, wliicli  comes  to  me  every  Thurs- 
da}-,  nice  and  clean,  and  I  hail  it  as  a 
great  treasure.  I  could  not  get  along 
without  it ;  it  is  the  first  paper  that  I 
open,  and  the  first  that  I  read.  May 
it  live  many  }'ears  to  continue  its  mis- 
sion of  usefulness. 

Newport,  Iowa,  April  19,  1889. 


BUSINESS  BEES. 


Breeding  Bees   for   tlic   Honey. 
Gathering  Quality. 


Written  Sor  Uie  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   FRANK   COVERDALE. 


Should  we  breed  for  quality  in  bees, 
as  well  as  in  other  farm  stock  ?  I  cer- 
tainly must  favor  this,  for  two  reasons, 
viz  :  First,  because  it  is  very  reason- 
iible  ;  and  second,  because  I  know 
from  personal  experience  in  mj'  own 
apiary,  that  through  years  of  careful 
selection,  from  the  most  prolific  and 
best  honey-gatherers,  I  have  reared  a 
strain  of  bees  much  superior  to  what 
they  would  have  been  if  allowed  to  in- 
crease at  will. 

Upon  meeting  a  bee-keeper  some 
time  ago  (who  keeps,  on  an  average, 
100  colonies),  and  asking  if  he  would 
have  to  feed  anj-  of  his  colonies  for 
winter,  he  said  :  "  Those  that  will  not 
have  enough  honey  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter,  are  not  worth 
feeding  ;  and  I  do  not  care  whether  I 
save  tliem  or  not,  for  they  are  of  no 
use  to  gather  honey."  I  call  this  a 
very  expensive  method  of  weeding  out 
the  bad  quality.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  great  part  of  our  bee-keep- 
ers are  rearing  bees  for  beauty,  and 
not  giving  enough  attention  to  the 
honey-gathering  quality  and  prolific- 
ness,  which  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  being 
one  who  would  discourage  the  breed- 
ing of  the  beautiful  bee,  with  the  three 


distinct  yellow  bands  ;  for  from  these 
I  believe  that  an  excellent  strain  can 
be  bred.  When  visiting  a  beginner  in 
bee-keeping,  he  will  show  his  golden 
Italians,  saying  perhaps  nothing  about 
their  lioney-gatlioring  quality  ;  and  he 
may  continue  breeding  for  the  most 
beautiful,  regardless  of  anything  else, 
and  thus  be  in  the  future  a  loser  of 
dollars  and  cents.  If  we  have  the  con- 
trol of  the  drones,  it  is  as  easy  to  rear 
bees  to  produce  much  honej-,  as  to 
rear  covvs  to  give  much  milk.  Just  so 
it  is  with  disposition,  whether  in  bees, 
cattle,  horses,  or  whatever  it  may  be  ; 
if  it  is  possible  to  breed  cattle  for  beef 
and  milk  ;  and  horses  for  disposition, 
is  it  not  just  as  much  possible  to  breed 
bees  for  disposition  and  honey-gather- 
ing quality  ?  I  most  assuredly  answer, 
jes  !  Then  if  this  be  true,  thousands 
of  pounds  of  honey  or  nectar  are 
wasted,  because  of  so  great  a  neglect. 

Upon  the  foregoing  p6ints  of  excel- 
lence hang  all  the  dollars  and  cents 
for  the  honey-producer.  The  idea  that 
we  must  have  our  liees  tempered  like 
hornets,  in  order  to  have  good  honey 
gatherers,  is  really  preposterous  ! 

Welton,  Iowa. 


COIVVEIWTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meetinn. 

May  15.— York  and  Cumberland,  at  Waterboro.  Me. 

C.  W.  Custenow,  Sec,  'Waterborii,  Me. 

May  21.— Northern  Illinois,  at  Pecatonica.  111. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley.  Ills. 

Dec.  4, 6.— International,  at  Brantford.  Ont..  Canada. 
K.  F.  Holtermann,  Sec,  Brantford,  Ont. 

^F'  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetlnRs.— Ed. 


Expeeting    a    Oood   Season. — 

Joseph  E.   Shaver,   Friedens,   Va.,    on 
April  25,  1889,  writes  : 

The  past  winter  has  been  a  mild  one, 
and  bees  have  come  through  the  win- 
ter in  fine  condition.  The  weather  is 
very  fine  now  ;  tlie  peach,  cherry  and 
apple  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  and  bees 
are  gathering  honej-  rapidly.  One  of 
my  neighbor's  had  a  nice  swarm  day 
before  yesterday.  Bee-keepers  are  ex- 
pecting a  good  honey  season  this  year, 
and  they  are  rapiilly  discarding  the 
box-.system  of  bee-keeping,  and  adopt- 
ing the  modern  system  of  apiculture. 
To  all  such,  we  wish  hearty  success  ;  to 
wish  success  at  this  day,  to  the  box- 
hive  sjstem,  would  be  to  wish  success 
against  hope  ;  for  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  much  hope  for  tlieir  success. 


M'ell  Salisllcd  with   llie   Bees. 

John  Haskins,  Empire  Prairie,  Mo.,  on 
April  20,  1889,  writes  : 

Bees  have  wintered  finely,  and  most 
of  them  have  an  abundance  of  sealed 
honey.  ^My  bees  in  1888  averaged 
about . 117. 00  per  colony,  si)ring  count, 
from  heart's-ease,  as  the  white  clover 
only  yielded  about  honey  enough  for 
brood-rearing.  I  have  lost  no  colonies 
the  past  winter.and  gave  tliem  scarcely 
any  protection.  I  had  7  colonies  last 
spring,  and  now  I  have  30.  I  had  lots 
of  empty  combs  last  year,  and  they 
were  a  great  help  to  my  bees.  I  am 
well  satisfied.  Peach,  ])lum,  cherry 
and  apple  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  I 
have  kept  bees  for  many  years,  and  I 
find  there  is  lots  for  me  to  learn  yet. 
The  Amekican  Bee  Journal  is  a  great 
help  to  me. 


Bees  Wintered  Safely.— T.  Gar- 
ion  Fisher,  Topton,  Pa.,   on   April   25, 

1889,  saj-s  : 

I  like  the  American  Bee  Journal 
better  every  week — in  fact  I  cannot 
see  how  I  could  get  along  without  it. 
I  safely  wintered  11  colonies  of  bees 
on  the  summer  stands.  Nearlj^  every 
colony  has  5  frames  of  capped  brood 
to-dav. 


Successful  Cellar. Wintering. — 

Rev.  L.  Lobeck,  Knittel,  Iowa,  on  April 
18,  1889,  says  : 

My  11  colonies  of  bees  wintered  in 
the  cellar  under  the  house,  and  did  too 
well,  as  every  colon}'  is  boiling  over 
with  bees.  There  was  no  ventilation 
in  the  cellar,  but  it  is  tiled,  and  of 
course  that  gives  a  sub-earth  ventila- 
tion. I  never  lost  a  colony  in  the 
cellar. 


Ants  in  the  Apiary,  etc. — Ira  N. 

Lyman,    St.  Peter,  Nebr.,  on  April  22, 

1889,  writes  : 

In  the  Bee  Journal  recently,  I  no- 
ticed an  item  in  regard  to  ants  troub- 
ling the  apiary  a  great  deal.  One  sure 
remedy  is  to  jilace  the  hives  on  a  bench 
with  short  legs,  put  those  legs  in  fruit- 
cans  or  dishes,  and  keep  them  half  full 
of  water,  or  more  ;  and  as  the  ants  are 
not  good  swimmers,  the}-  never  trouble 
the  bees.  A  long  bench  can  be  made, 
and  several  hives  put  on  it.  The  hives 
could  be  close  together,  by  facing  every 
other  hive  the  opposite  way.  My  father 
used  to  do  tliat  way  nearly  fifty  years 
ao-o,  in  the  woods  where  ants  were 
bad.  My  bees  are  working  splendidly. 
I  hope  that  we  will  have  a  good  sea- 
.son  for  bees.  They  are  working  on 
willows  and  bo.x-elders,  and    will  soon 
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be  working  on  plum-blossoms,  if  the 
weather  keeps  good.  Grass  is  grow- 
ing rapicllj',  and  leaves  and  blossoms 
are  coming  out.  Bees  wintered  pretty 
well,  generally,  last  winter,  though  a 
few  colonies  were  lost,  as  usual.  I 
hope  to  get  a  good  increase  of  colonies 
this  }-ear.  I  like  the  American  Bee 
Journal  ver}-  much,  and  would  not 
do  without  it  as  long  as  I  could  get  the 
small  sum  of  |1.00  to  pay  for  it. 


Good  Re§ults  in    Winterings 

Samuel  Flory,  South  English,  Iowa,  on 
April  22,  1889,  writes  : 

I  have  wintered  my  bees  in  the  cel- 
lar the  last  two  seasons  with  very  good 
results.  In  the  fall  of  1887  I  put  in  25 
colonies,  and  all  came  through  nicely. 
Last  fall  I  put  in  33  colonies  for  win- 
ter, and  when  I  took  them  out  this 
spring,  only  one  was  dead,  and  that 
one  I  did  not  much  expect  to  winter. 
All  are  doing  finely  so  far.  [  hope  we 
will  have  a  better  honey  season  this 
year,  than  we  have  had  for  the  last 
two  years. 


First  While  Clover  Blog^omni, 
etc. — Geo.  W.  Morris,  Cornishville, 
Ky.,  on  April  20,  1889,  writes  : 

My  bees  wintered  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  colony,  and  are  in  a  better 
condition  than  I  have  ever  had  them 
before  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Drones  have  been  flying  for  about  ten 
days.  White  clover  looks  tolerably 
fair  at  present,  and  if  not  grazed  too 
closely,  I  hope  for  a  moderate  crop  of 
honey  from  this  source.  I  saw  a  few 
white  clover  blossoms  to-day — the  ear- 
liest that  I  have  ever  seen  them.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Pond,  on  page  250,  gives  my 
idea  exactly,  in  regard  to  the  size  a 
bee-hive  should  be. 


White  Clover  L,ooiiing  Well.— 

B.  A.  Manley,  Milo,  Iowa,  on  April  26, 
1889,  writes  : 

My  22  colonies  of  bees  wintered 
without  any  loss,  all  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  are  doing  better  than  I  ever 
knew  bees  to  do  at  this  time  of  year. 
Some  of  them  are  working  in  full  "force 
in  the  sections,  gathering  honey  from 
fruit-bloom,  which  is  abundant.  The 
prospect  for  a  good  honey  crop  was 
never  better  ;  white  clover  is  looking 
well,  and  the  i-ains  have  come  just  as 
we  need  them.  I  have  been  supplying 
my  bees  with  plenty  of  room,  topre- 
vent  early  swarming,  and  yet  the  indi- 
cations are  tliat  we  are  to  "have  plenty 
of  early  swarms.  Drones  have  been 
flying  for  more  than  a  week,  and 
young  bees  are  plaj'ing  outside  in  line 
condition. 


Bee.Keepins  In   Texas. — G.  F. 

Davidson,  Fairview,  Tex.,  on  April  17, 
1889,  writes  : 

I  have  about  100  colonies  of  the 
meanest  hybrid  bees  that  I  ever  saw. 
A  friend  of  mine  bought  46  colonies 
last  year,  and  let  me  have  them  to 
work,  and  I  did  the  best  I  could  with 
them.  I  saved  32  swarms,  and  pro- 
duced only  about  1,000  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey.  It  rained  so  continu- 
ously last  year  through  the  spring,  that 
the  nectar  was  all  washed  out  of  the 
cat-claw  and  cactus  plants.  These  are 
our  main  dependence  for  a  spring  crop 
of  hone}-,  and  all  that  my  bees  gath- 
ered was  from  the  flax  or  "broom- 
weed,"  in  the  fall. 

1.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  cat- 
claw  and  cactus  honeys  ?  If  so,  how 
do  they  compare  with  the  honey  of  the 
North  ? 

2.  How  long  should  combs  be  used 
in  the  brood-chamber  ? 

3.  Will  some  practical  bee-man  of 
Southwestern  Texas,  give,  in  the  Bee 
Journal,  his  management  of  bees  both 
in  winter  and  in  summer  ? 

[1.  We  are  not  familiar  with  the 
honey  from  "cat-claw"  or  "cactus." 
If  samples  were  sent  we  could  judge  of 
its  quality. 

2.  Combs  will  last  a  long  time  in  the 
brood-chamber,  but  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  melt  them  up  and  give  the  bees 
comb  foundation,  after  8  or  10  seasons 
— for  the  cocoons  left  in  the  cells,  from 
brood,  make  them  smaller  after  long 
use. 

3.  We  request  Judge  Andrews  to 
give  us  an  article  on  management  of 
bees  in  Texas,  as  desired  by  our  corres- 
pondent.— Ed.] 


Bees  Doings  Well — J.  R.  Lawton, 
Lafarge,  Wis.,  on  April  19,  1889,  says  : 

Bees  are  doing  well.  I  put  them  out 
of  the  cellar  on  March  26,  and  they 
found  pollen  the  first  day.  All  had 
young  brood.  If  we  have  any  honey 
for  tliem  to  gather,  I  do  not  know  why 
they  will  not  do  well.  I  have  42  colo- 
nies, and  I  want  100  pounds  from  each, 
of  extracted  honey. 


Strong  Colonies— White  Clover 

— L.   J.    Waldci,    Merrow,    Conn.,   on 
April  24,  1889,  writes  : 

My  bees  have  wintered  finely  ;  I 
have  not  lost  a  single  colony,  and 
never  saw  bees  so  strong  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  I  have  some  colonies  so 
strong  that  they  liang  out  on  the  hive 
as  much  as  they  do  in  July.    The  hives 


are  just  solid  full  of  bees.  I  shall  look 
for  swarms  as  soon  as  apple-trees 
bloom.  I  think  that  this  is  going  to 
be  a  fine  year  for  honey  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  I  believe  that  I  never 
saw  white  clover  come  up  any  thicker 
than  it  has  this  spring.  Bees  are  just 
booming  on  maples  now.  I  winter  my 
bees  on  the  summer  stands,  part  in 
Langstroth  hives,  and  part  in  Bristol 
chaff  hives. 


A  Large  Colony   of  Bees. — Mr. 

Sanders  Johnson,  Odon,Ind.,  on  April 
17,  1889,  says  : 

Bees  are  doing  finely  on  fruit-blos- 
soms. I  have  a  fine  colonj'  of  Italian 
bees  on  a  5-foot  green,  that  I  have  had 
four  years.  It  casts  three  large  swarms 
every  spring — a  half-bushel  meas'ure 
would  hardly  hold  the  colony.  I  have 
been  offered  all  prices,  but  no  sale.  I 
value  the  colony  at  |25,  but  that  would 
not  buy  them.  It  was  caught,  or 
found,  in  the  woods  four  years  ago. 


Bees  Ready  for  Work. — Mrs. 
H.  A.  Gale,  Shelby,  lud.,  on  April  15, 
1889,  writes  : 

Last  fall  I  had  20  colonies  of  bees, 
and  all  wintered  well.  I  put  5  of  them 
into  the  cellar  as  an  experiment,  and 
those  on  the  summer  stands  did  as 
well  as  those  in  the  cellar.  All  are  in 
good  condition  for  summer  work.  On 
March  10  they  gathered  the  first  yellow 
pollen,  and  had  a  general  rejoicing  in 
gathering  it,  as  it  was  new,  and  better 
than  the  old.  The  bees  had  a  good 
cleansing  out,  and  are  now  prepared 
to  stow  away  for  young  brood.  The 
elms  are  flowering  and  yielding  plenty 
of  pollen  ;  also  catkins  and  the  wil- 
low, which  yield  abundant  honey;  and 
the  maples  and  birches  that  skirt  the 
banks  of  the  Kankakee  river  are  loaded 
with  bees  that  come  back  heavily  laden 
with  the  sweet  nectar,  to  furnish  food 
for  the  young  bees  that  soon  will  hatch. 
From  recent  reports,  bees  in  this  county 
have  wintered  in  good  condition,  with 
very  small  loss,  and  have  plenty  of 
honey  until  white  clover  comes,  as 
everything  is  much  earlier  than  last 
season.  My  bees  paid  me  better  than 
my  cows  last  year.  I  have  always 
found  a  ready  market  for  my  honey  at 
liome  and  abroad,  and  never  have 
enough  to  supply  the  orders  as  they 
come  in. 


A  Favorable  *Voi-«l  from  any  of  our 
readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  has 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  any- 
thing we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  can  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  scatter  apicultural  knowledge 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  our  pursuit. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


Uisiucss  ^oticjes. 


Your  FmII  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

If  ¥o>i  LJTe  near  one  post-ofiBce  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  tliat  we  have  on  our  list. 

GiTe  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  everj'  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

l>r.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Amemcan  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

■f  you  Lose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

We>v  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  188S  and  1889  for  SI. 80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  tlie  sets 
of  ISSS  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes — to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4)<x4JC  and  5}4x5i4- 
Price,  Sl.OO  per  100,  or  $8.50  per  1,000. 

Preser»-e  Your  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BI3il>ER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal, 

Please  -tiTite  Ameriean  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  230 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  8  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  9  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  With  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  Sl.OO,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


UURK    AUX    PORXFOI.IO, 

PRICE,  50  CEITTS, 

Will  be  CLUBIiEn  with   the  Amebican   Bee 
JOHKNAL,  at  the  low  inice  of  J1.25,  postpaid. 

This  maKDlflcont  Art  Portfolio  is  In  size  just 
llxU  iiuhes.  and  liosides  a  picture  of  Gustav 
Doio,  the  jrreat  Frcuch  Artist,  It  contains  tlie 
following  lieautiful  pnKravings  :  Expulsion 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden— Entering  tlie  Arli— 
Noah  Cursing  Ham— Samson  and  Delilali— Buth 
and  Boaz— Death  of  Saul— The  Judgment  of 
Solomon— Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Don- Daniel 
Confounding  the  Priestsof  Baal— The  Nativity 
—Christ  Healing  the  Sick— Sermon  on  the 
Mount— The  Disciples  Plucking  Corn  on  the 
Sabbath— Jesus  Walking  on  the  Water— The 
Agony  in  the  Garden— Death  of  the  Pale 
Horse.  Seventeen  handsome  full  page  plates 
under  one  cover. 


Standard  Atlas  oi  the  World. 


To  any  one  sending  us,  direct  to  this 
oflSce,  Five   SJEW  Sub§cribcr§  for 

one  year,  with  .$5.00  (renewals  not  to 
count),  we  will  prese7U  this  beautiful 
Atlas,  by  mail,  postpaid  : 

This  ATLAS 

contains  large  scale 
Maps  of  every  coun- 
try and  civil  division 
upon  the  face  of  the 
Globe. 

It  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  color- 
ed tiia«rams,  showing 
the  wealth,  the  debt, 
the  civil  condition  of 
the  people,  chief  pro- 
ductions, the  manu- 
factures and  the  com- 
merce,religious  sects, 
etc.,  and  a  superb  line 
of  engraviu;,'s  of  his- 
torical interest  and 
value,  together  with 
many  new  and  desir- 
able features  which 
are  expressly  gotten 
up  for  this  worli— 
am«;>ng  which  will  be 
found  a  concise  his- 
tory of  each  State. 

Price,  in  best  English  cloth  binding  (size,  closed, 
11x14  inches  ;  opened,  22x1-1  inches),  $4.50. 


Red  Isabels  for  Palls.— We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  SI  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     $2.00     $2.25 

SOOLabelB 2.00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

jW  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


Hastings'  Perfection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  3  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate — either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  S3.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 


cx.i;bbin«  L.IST. 

'We  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 

for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 

or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  I..AST 

column.     The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 

in  the  first  cohiniii.    One  year's  subscription 

for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  .sent 

with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

,^      .         ,                                  Price  0/  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 100... 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00....  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150....  140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75 1  65 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 1  50 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00. . . .  1 80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer. ..1  40....  130 

The  8  above-named  papers. .  5  65 5  00 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadantl.S  00. ...  2  75 
Cooks  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25....  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2  00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Dee-Book  (cloth)... 3  00.. ..  2  00 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25.. ..  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  ()0 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50 1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 200....  1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  of  National  Society..!  50 1  2o 

l>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Always  Mention  your  Post-Office, 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anything  but  your  penna- 
nent  address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 

Xriple  Lense  Masrniilers  have 
been  so  often  called  for  that  we  have  con- 
cluded to  keep  them  in  stock  for  our  sub- 
scribers to  inspect  bees,  insects,  etc.  See 
page  21'2. 

Price,  by  mail,  80  cts. ;  or  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  S1.50. 

Alfalfa  Clover.— For  cultivation  of 
this  honey-plant,  see  page  345,  of  18S8.— 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb.,  22c. ;  per  peck,  $.3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  85.50 ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  810.00. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Clover  Seeds.— We  are  sellmg  AlHke 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices :  88.00 
per  bushel;  53.35  per  peck ;  25  cents  per  lb. 
White  CUwer  Seed  :  $10.00  per  bushel;  $3.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  MelUot  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  86.00  per  bushel  ;  81.75  per 
peck:  20  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight 

Tucca  Itriishes,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 

We  -will  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  83.00.  Jt  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  baud  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  tlieur  ineanuig. 
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Honey  and  Beeswax  Alarket. 


DETROIT. 

HONBT.— Best  white  l-lba.,  14®150.  Market  is 
dull  and  lower,  but  n<jt  Dverstucked.    Demand  slow, 

BKK8WAX.— 22®23C. 
Apr,  30.  M.  H.  HUNT.  Bell  Branob,  Micb, 

t 

KANSAS  CITY, 

nONEV.— We  quote:  White  Mbs.  ISSIBc;  fall  or 
dark,  slow  at  12c.:  2  1b.  California  white,  13@14c.: 
amber  n@i:;c.  E.x-tracted.  in  60-10.  (!an8,7^@8c:  for 
white,  7(&7!^c.:  for  umber,  in  barrels  or  kegs,  5®6c. 
We  think  that  our  market  will  be  cleaned  up  before 
Dew  honey  comes  in. 

BEESWAX.— 18®20c. 
Apr.  22.  CJLBM0N8,  C1.00N  &  CO.,  cor  4th  *Wftlnnt, 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— Demand  limited  to  local  wants,  which 
are  small.  We  could  sell  some  to  country  points  in 
barrels  and  i^-barrela  at  6^ii@7c.  for  extracted;  in 
cans,  7MiC. 

BEESWAX.— 22C.  for  prime. 
Apr.  22.  D.  G.  TOTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Our  trade  is  light;  no  large  lots  on  hand 
and  what  there  is  consists  chiefly  of  dark  comb,  and 
not  salable  in  quantities.  Clioice  white  comb,  Mb. 
sections, 16@17c.;  dark  grades  from  U)®12c.  Very 
little  demand  for  extracted,  but  prices  remain  at  7® 
9c.,  according  to  quality  and  package. 

BEESWAX,— 220.  R.  A.  BURNETT, 

Mar.  25.  161  South  Water  8t. 

DENVER. 

HONEY.— White,  in  1-lb.  sections,  16®18c.  Ex- 
tracted, 7@ioc. 

BBE8WAX.-1S@20C. 
Mar.  26.       J.  M.  CLARE  &  CO.,  1409  Fifteenth  St. 

MILWAUKKB. 

HONEY.- We  quote  :  Fancy  white  1-Ibs.,  17@i8c.; 
2-lbB.,  ie®l7c.  Good  dark  1-lbs.,  15®16c.:  2-lbs.,  14® 
16c.  If  damaged  and  leaky,  l(i@]2^c.  Extracted, 
white,  in  barrels,  8®8!^c.;  ^-barrels, '8^®9C. :  am- 
ber in  same.  7@7^c. :  in  pails  and  tin,  white,  y@ 
9i^c.:  in  barrels  and  }.^-barrels,  dark,  6@6>ic.  The 
demand  is  fair. 

BEESWAX.- 20®22C. 
Mar.  27.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Market  is  bare  of  comb,  except  some 
small  lots  of  buckwheat  which  is  selling  at  from  10 
®i2c.  No  buckwheat  extracted.  Cuba  and  San  Do- 
mingo extracted.  67@7UC.  per  gallon. 

BEESWAX.-24C. 

HILDBETH  BROS.  &  8EGELKEN, 
Mar.  25.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.- We  quote  :  Best  white  Clover  l-pounds, 
18@20c.;  best  2-lb8..  17(ai«c.    Extracted,  8®9c. 
Sales  have  been  checked  a  little  on  account  of  ma- 

gle  sugar  and  syrup  being  so  plentiful.     Bales  of 
oney  are  very  slow. 
Apr.  23.     BLAKE  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNAT 

HONEY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5@8c.  per  lb. 
Bept  white  comb  honey,  I2®15c.  Demand  is  slow, 
and  prices  low. 

BEESWAX.- Demand  is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  foi 
Rood  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Mar.21.  C.  F.  MDTH  &  SON,  Freeman  A  Central  Av. 


Stducrtisetucnts. 


WANTED.— By  two  young  men  of  good 
habite,  aged  28  and  18,  a  situation  with 
some  bee-keeper  where  they  will  have  a  chance  to 
learn  the  business.  The  elder  has  had  some  experi- 
ence, both  are  mechanics  by  trade,  and  willing  to  go 
anywhere  and  m:ike  tliemselves  generally  useful. 
Only  moderate  wages  expected.  Address, 
I.  e.  CHA^XFIEl.D. 
13A2t       44  Cook  St.,  WATBRBURY,  CONN. 

IF  you  want  Italian  QiieeiiK  as  good  as 
the  best  in  the  U.  S.,  reared  from   the  eggs 
in  full  colonies— Tested  $2,  Untested  Jl,  6  for 
$5,  Mismated  Queens  50c.— send  by  registered 
letter,  or  Money  Order  on  New  Market,  Ala. 
B.  B.  TOISBY,  Padgett,  Jackson  Co.,  Ala, 
in.V4t 


HANDSOME  SECTIONS. 

WE  have  a  limited  quantity  of  One-Pound 
Sections,  4Hi.x4;.i,  a  trifle  less  than  two 
inches  wide,  with  narrow  tops,  in  packages  of 
1,000  each.  They  are  manufactured  from  ex- 
tra white  lumber,  are  very  uniform,  making 
them  the  flnest  and  most  attractive  honey- 1 
section  in  t  he  world.  Price,  $3.50  per  package. 

XHOS.  O.  NEWMAN  ^k  SON,  I 

923  4  925  West  Madison-Street,  -  CHICAGO,  ILLS 


liOOK  HERE ! 

TO  reduce  my  stock  I  will  sell  '2  Lanestroth  frames 
of  brood  and  i^-Ib.of  Bees  for  $1.5";  a  frames  and 
1  !b.  of  Bees.  $2  (A».  Bees  per  lb.  |;i.(io.  Tested  Ital- 
ian Queen,  *2.uo.  Also  Full  Colonies  for  sale.  Sat- 
isfaction and  safe  arrival  puarantoed.  Nit  foul 
brood.  H.  1,.  P^XOKORN. 

I7A3t  MAQUOKETA,  lOWA. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


A  TESTED  QUEEN 

FOR  $1 .00.  For  particulars,  see  the  April 
Number  of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Reyiew— 
which  will  be  sent  free,  and  with  it  will  be 
sent  the  May  and  June  numbers  for  1888.  The 
April  number  discusses  "Contraction  of  the 
Brood-Nest."  Price  of  the  REVIEW,  50  cts. 
a  year.    Back  numbers  furnished. 

The  Prodnotloii  of  Comb  Honey  is  a 
neat  little  book  of  45  pages— price  25  cts.  This 
book  and  the  REVIEW  one  year,  65  cts.  For 
$1.00,  the  REV^IEW  will  be  sent  for  two  years, 
and  the  book  "thrown  in."  Stamps  taken— 
either  U.  S.  or  Canadian, 

Address,        W.  X.  HUTCHINSON, 
19Alt         613  Wood  St.,  FLINT,  MICH. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Jmirnal. 


TESTED  Italian  and  Albino  Queens, 
$1.00  :  4-frame  Nuclei  with  Tested  Queen, 
$.3  ;  Full  Colonies  in  Heddon  hives,  S'i.oO. 
GEO.  STUCK»IAN, 

19Alt  NAPPANEE,  IND. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


FOR  SAI.E— A  4-Langstroth-frame  Stanley 
Automatic  Honey-Extractor,  used  only  one 
season.    Too  large  for  aiy  use.    Price,  $13, 
Address,         GEO.  !■.  TBANSHE, 

19Alt  EASTON,  PA. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


HAKH-TIME  PRICES.  4.5  pkt.collection  of 
Garden  Seeds,  y.iur  selection  from  our  list,  post- 
paid. fiOc.  List  free.  J.  G.  Kreider,  Milton  Grove. Pa. 
19Alt 


HOLY-LAND  QUEENS 

A  Specialty.    BEES  bv  the  lb  anil   Laug- 
stroth  frame.    Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

<jiK:0.  1>.  RAUWErVBIJSlI, 

445  Chestnut  St.,      -      -      HEADING,  PA. 
iaD4t 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


PATENTS  I 


Thos.  p.  Simpson,  Wasbington.  D. 
C  No  atty's  fee  until  Patent  ob- 
ained.  Write  for  Inventor's  (jJuide. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF 

JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT! 

ONE-HAIiF  bushel,  75c.;  1  bushel,  $1.35  ; 
2  bushels,  in  new  grain-bagr,  $130.  Ship- 
ments prompt.  Satisfaction  Ruaraateed.  I 
have  sold  nearly  100  bushels  this  spring:,  and 
have  about  the  same  amount  on  hand,  which 
I  will  sell  at  the  above  low  prices.  Strictly 
flrst-class  Seed.  Make  Money  Orders  payable 
at  Berlin,  Wis.  HI.  P.  CADV, 

19A4t  POY  SIPPI,  Waushara  Co  ,  WIS, 

Mention  ths  American  Bee  Journal. 


IXAI.IAX  and  C'arBlolan  (liieeun  bv  return 
mail.    Tested,  in  May,  fli.uo.    Re;ired  in  .June  and 
.luly.  until  further  notice.  Untested  Queens,  11.50  ; 
Tested,  »2.00.    Tested  and  Selected.  »2  7o.    And  also 
how  to  introduce  Queens.    SPEKRY  BKOS., 
19Alt  I.A  HARPB,  Hancock  Co.,  ILLS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


TESTED  Italian  Queens,  $1,35  earli. 
lintested— ready  to  Nliip  about  June 
1st— 75  ets.  oacb.  or  3  loi*  $2.;  3-rraine 
Nuclens  witb  Tested  Ctneen,  $;j.'i5  eacli 
— BEES  90  cts.  i>er  lb.    I.  R    GOOD, 
]9Atf  Nappanee,  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ANSY  PILLS! 

8nfc,  Ortuln  nnil  KfTvctlial.     PiirUcuIars 
4a.  WILCOX  St'EClf  lU  C0..1>hUa..  Pa. 

ITAly 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Useful  Scales 


The  Union  or  Family  Scale. 


This  Scale  has  steel  bearing's,  and  it  weighs 
from  '/2-ounce  to  'HO  pounds.  Price,  with  a 
Sing-le  Brass  Beam,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, J3.00.  With  Double  Beam  for  taking  the 
tare,  *3.o0. 

The  Little  Detective  Scale. 


This  little  Scale  is  made  with  steel  bearings, 
and  a  brass  Beam,  and  will  weigh  accurately 
Ji-ounce  to  25  pounds.  It  supplies  the  great 
demand  lor  a  Housekeeper's  Scale.    Prices  :  , 

Single  beam,  no  scoop  $2.00. 

"      tin      "      2.50. 

Bouble    "      no  scoop .3.00. 

tin     '■      3.50. 

{^~  All  orders  filled  promptly. 

THOS.  G.  NEIVmAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,    -     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Eaton's  Improved 

SECT  io:\-c.%  SE. 

Beesa.n'd  qctekxs.  Send 
for  free  catalOL'ue.  Address 
PRANK.  A.  E.4TO.V, 
3D17t     BLUl'FTON.OHIO. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Send  for  Early  Queens 

TO  J.  \.  COLWICK, : 

1  Tested  Italian,  before  May  15,  t2:2^:  after,  11.75. 
3  •'  ■•  6.00;      "         4.50. 

I  Untested    "  "  I.oo:    "  .90. 

3  ■'  "  "  2  75;      "  2.50. 

For  1-Frame  Nucleus,  with  any  Queen  add,  11.00, 
ff^~  I  give  a  discount  of  lO  percent,  on  Orders 
booked  tor  the  next  2o  days.    Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.    Send  for  Price-l.ist. 

9D8t  NORSE,  Bosque  Co.,  TEXAS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


EVEBY  BEE-KEEPER  SHOULD  TRY 

THE  SUCCESS  HIVE! 

TRUE    TO    ITS    NAME! 

SAFE  winterer,  easy   in    maninulation.  durable, 
cheiip,  and.  for  large  yields  of  honey, 
is  unsurpassed. 

Sections,  Section-Cases,  Comli  Fonnflation 


and  all  Apiarian  Supplies,  al  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Send  for  New  Circulars,  free. 

L.  H.  &  W,  .T.  VALENTINE, 

(Successors  to  S.  Valentine  &  Sons), 
17Dtf  HAGERSTOWN,  Wash.  Co.,  UD 


THE?    SMSRICSfi    BBB    JOURNJEtr. 
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XH091AS  G.  ]^E'%»T»IAI%, 

EDITOR. 

Voiny.   May  18,1889.    No.  20. 


May  Fo'tvers  are  coming, 

The  bees  are  hiimnjing, 
And  the  small  boy  hankers  tor  early  fruit ; 

The  skies  are  bluer, 

The  gales  are  fewer. 
And  the  damsel  is  trimming  her  bathing  suit. 


'Fhomas  Ciavin,  of  Warburton,  Ont., 
is  dead.  He  was  31  years  of  age,  and  his 
death  was  caused  by  diabete.s.  He  was  one 
of  our  subscribers,  and  was  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  bees. 


We  Regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hatfield,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  unfortunately 
broke  his  leg  last  fall,  and  is  now  only  able 
to  get  along  with  one  crutch,  but  expects  to 
be  able  to  dispense  with  that  soon. 


Golden  Bees.— Mr.  W.  P.  Henderson 
has  sent  to  us  from  his  Tennessee  apiary, 
some  of  the  brightest  yellow  bees  we  ever 
saw.  In  fact,  the  black  or  dark  is  barely 
enough  to  discern.  They  are  as  yellow  as 
the  yellowest  queens,  and  when  on  the  wing, 
look  much  like  bright  yellow  queens.  They 
are  docile,  and  Mr.  Henderson  says,  they 
are  fine  workers,  even  if  they  are  so  grandly 
dressed. 


Saved  by  the  Union.— How  often, 
when  requested  to  join  "  The  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union,"  will  some  one  ask, 
"  What  good  will  it  do  me  ?"  The  very  fact 
of  belonging  to  such  an  organization  is  of 
itself  not  only  an  honor,  but  also  a  power 
In  the  defensive  !  If  a  jealous  or  prejudiced 
neighbor  finds  that  a  beekeeper  belongs  to 
a  "  Union ''  for  tlie  defense  of  the  pursuit- 
he  will  think  twice  before  rushing  into  a 
lawsuit. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point,  and  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  moral  effect  of  being  a 
member  of  the  Union  :  Kev.  Robert  Carver, 
of  Manton,  Mich.,  a  member  of  the  National 
Bee-Keepers'  Union,  wrote  to  the  Manager 
that  he  was  sued  by  a  jealous  neighbor  to 
appear  before  a  prejudiced  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  for  maintaining  a  nuisance.  The 
damage  was  placed  at  ?100  for  trespassing 
bees.  Threats  were  made  to  drive  him  and 
his  bees  out  of  the  village. 

As  Manager  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Union,  we  counseled  liim  as  to  what  to  do 
and  how  to  proceed  ;  told  him  to  hire  a 
good  lawyer,  and  assured  him  that  the 
Union  would  stand  by  him  as  long  as  he 
was  in  the  right,  and  defend  his  rights  in  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  financial  way. 

The  case  was  called,  and  an  adjournment 
was  made  until  April  29.  Mr.  Carver  re- 
tained a  lawyer,  showed  him  the  letter,  and 
also  the  published  "  Reports "  of  the 
"Union."  He  read  the  latter  carefully, 
went  down  town  and  talked  with  the  oppo- 
site attorney,  and  some  of  those  incensed 
against  the  bees.  The  result  was  that  they 
were  quite  willing  to  compromise  the  affair. 
By  mutual  agreement  the  bees  were  to  be 
moved  a  few  rods  from  the  road,  and  the 
suit  dropped,  leaving  the  parties  who 
brought  suit  to  pay  all  costs. 

Mr.  Carver  writes  as  follows  :  "  A  friend 
of  mine  happened  in,  when  several  of  them 
were  talking  about  the  matter,  and  he  heard 
the  village  marshal  say  to  them  that  if  ttiey 
went  on  with  the  case,  they  would  have  all 
the  bee-fraternity  to  fight,  and  would  have 
their  hands  full." 

This  is  another  triumph\for  the  Union. 
The  counsel  of  its  Manager,  and  the  moral 
effect  of  being  a  member  of  an  organization 
for  the  defense  of  the  pursuit— caused  the 
prosecuting  party  to  withdraw  from  the 
field  and  pay  all  the  costs  ! 

Will  our  friends  please  chalk  up  another 
victory  for  the  Union  ! 


Is  He  Reliable  ?— We  often  receive  a 
postal  card  containing  something  like  this  : 
I  want  to  ship  some  potatoes,  berries,  eggs, 
honey,  chickens,  fruit,  or  some  other  pro- 
duce, and,  naming  some  person,  the  ques- 
tion is  asked,  "  Is  he  reliable  ?"  or  "  Is  it 
safe  for  me  to  ship  to  him  ?"  Now  while 
we  desire  to  accommodate  our  friends,  still 
it  is  quite  a  task  to  lay  on  us  to  answer  such 
questions.  The  better  way  would  be  for 
those  interested  to  step  into  a  home  Bank, 
and  have  the  banker  look  them  up,  through 
Bradstreefs  or  Dunn's  commercial  agencies. 


In  tlie  Controversy  concerning 
"large  and  small  hives,"  between  tlie 
Messrs.  Dadant  and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  we 
shall  not  interfere— they  are  well  able  to 
discuss  the  matter  intelligently  and  thor- 
oughly. We  desire,  however,  to  make  a 
few  remarks  about  the  article  appearing  in 
our  columns,  instead  of  the  Review.  To  re- 
fuse to  publish  an  article  from  the  Messrs. 
Dadant,  or  any  prominent  apiarists,  is  mc  re 
unpleasant  to  an  editor  than  it  is  to  the 
writer  of  the  article— but  there  are  occasions 
and  circumstances  when  such  an  unpleas- 
ant duty  is  to  be  performed. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  we  received 
an  article  from  the  most  prominent  and 
popular  apiarist  in  America,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  men  the  world  contains.  It  was 
very  faulty,  and  full  of  unwise  suggestions 
and  notions,  and  we  deemed  it  best,  both  for 
the  author  as  well  as  apiarists  generally,  not 
to  publish  it,  and  we  wrote  him  a  private 
letter  to  that  effect.  It  was  an  unpleasant 
matter  to  us,  and  "  mortified  "  our  friend 
and  correspondent  considerably— but  time 
has  shown  that  our  judgment  was  correct. 
He  was  saved  from  the  "  mortification " 
which  would  have  ensued,  and  is  now  glad 
thatthe  article  neverwas  published  .' 

We  fully  agree  with  brother  Dadant,  tliat 
an  editor  should  be  "impartial  "  in  giving 
full  latitude  to  both  sides  of  every  questiou, 
and  we  fully  believe  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  all  editors  of  bee-periodicals  to  do  so,  but 
they  are  "  frail ''  like  other  men  ;  they  err 
in  judgment  (at  least  we  realize  that  we  do, 
and  judge  others  by  ourself)  ;  they  make 
mistakes,  and  have  to  act  "  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  "  in  deciding  many  questions, 
which,  on  more  mature  consideration,  would 
have  reversed  the  decision. 

It  is  best,  generally,  not  to  judge  our 
brethren  of  the  press  too  severely— in  fact 
they  need  sympathy  more  than  censure- 
charity  rather  than  rebuke ! 

We  feel  quite  certain  that  Bro.  Hutchin- 
son will  gladly  re-publish  Bro.  Dadant's 
article  with  his  reply,  for  we  know  that  they 
all  have  none  but  the  most  kindly  feelings 
towards  each  other.  "  Let  brotlierly  love 
continue,"  is  sound  advice,  and  applicable 
to  all  ages  and  under  all  circumstances. 


Uncappinsr-Knifc — A  person  sign- 
ing himself  "Inventor,"  asks  if  all  bee- 
keepers are  "  satisfied  with  somebody's  un- 
capplng-knife,  or  is  there  a  demand  for  a 
simply-constructed,  easily-operated  uncap- 
ping machine,  that  will  do  perfect  work  in 
one-half  or  one-third  the  time  required  with 
a  knife  ?  Such  a  machine  would  cost  ten 
dollars." 

We  cannot  answer  for  all,  and  therefore 
give  any  one  a  chance  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  the  time  has  arrived  for  a 
machine  to  be  invented.  If  so,  it  will  be 
done,  for  all  good  and  useful  inventions 
come  in  just  the  right  time. 


Uee-Enemies  are  numerous,  and  Mrs. 
S.  E.  Sherman,  of  Salado,  Texas,  asks  if 
martins  are  among  the  number  of  bee- 
catcliers.  King-birds  are  often  called  boe- 
martins,  and  we  presume  these  are  what 
our  correspondent  intends  to  ask  about. 
They  are  very  destructive  to  bees,  but  seem 
to  prefer  the  drones. 


A  Supplement  to  the  American  Api- 
cultiirlst  for  May  is  received.  Mr.  Alley 
occupies  seven  pages  in  an  article  on 
"Rearing  Queens  in  Full  Colonies  without 
Depriving  the  Bees  of  their  Queen."  It 
seems  many  have  been  experimenting  In 
this  direction  at  the  same  time,  and  prob- 
ably without  a  knowledge  of  each  other's 
experiments.  Truly,  this  is  a  grand  age  of 
development. 
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Small  Hires — On  page  124,  Mr.  B. 
Taylor,  a  Minnesota  bee-keeper  having  260 
colonies  of  bees,  stated  that  he  had  secured 
7  tons  of  honey  in  the  last  poor  season,  and 
credited  his  success  to  the  small  hives  he 
was  using,  and  offered  to  describe  them  and 
detail  their  management  in  the  American 
Bee  Jouhnal.  He  has  sent  one  of  the 
hives  to  our  Museum,  and  has  this  to  say 
respecting  it : 

The  bee-keeper,  like  the  farmer,  secures 
his  harvest  with  a  reaper— the  hives  and 
fixtures  are  his  harvester  ;  the  log-gum  is  the 
ancient  "sickle;"  the  box-hive  is  the 
"cradle;''  and  the  movable-comb  hive  is 
the  "  self  -raking  reaper "  of  the  apiarist. 
The  needs ot  18S9  now  demand  the  "self- 
binder."'  .  ^  ^  „ 
It  must  combine  all  the  good  points  of  all 
previous  hives  ;  must  be  cheap,  and  easy  to 
make ;  suitable  for  breeding  bees  in  sum- 
mer, and  keeping  them  safely  in  winter  ; 
convenient  for  hiving  swarms,  and  moving 
in  the  home  yard  ;  and  always  ready  and 
safe  to  move  to  out  stations.  It  must  be 
suitable  to  liandle  by  whole  hives,  or  by 
single  frames,  without  any  loose  parts  or 
complicated  machinery  ;  equally  suitable 
for  the  securing  ot  either  comb  or  extracted 
honey,  and  to  tliat  end  it  must  be  capable 
of  easy  contraction,  and  of  tiering  up  to  any 
required  height ;  with  a  bee-space,  and  no 
more,  between  the  upper  and  lower  frames 
of  such  tiered  hives,  whether  with  or  with- 
out the  queen-excluding  honey-board  be- 
tween them. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  send  you  a  sample  hive  that 
meets  the  above-mentioned  needs.  It  is  of 
the  right  size  (l.OuO  inches  of  comb  surface) ; 
the  beveled  rabbet  of  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  sides  enables  it  to  rest  upon  a  plain 
bottom-board,  and  to  have  a  plain,  smooth 
board  for  a  cover,  without  any  J^-bee-spaces 
or  other  evils.  The  fixed  frames  give  all 
the  advantages  of  the  closed-end  frames, 
and  the  manner  of  suspending  tliem  in  the 
hive  avoids  their  faults,  among  which  is,  its 
Inconvenience  of  handling  by  single  frames. 
1  can  remove  a  frame  in  any  part  of  the 
brood-nest  in  this  hive,  with  my  naked 
fingers,  witliout  any  prying  or  other  force 
(after  loosening  the  compressing  screws), 
and  return  them  with  equal  ease,  without 
hearing  the  "bones"  crack,  as  we  do  in 
returning  other  closed-end  frames  in  a  pop- 
ulous hive. 

This  frame  is  right  for  any  depth,  but  you 
cannot  reverse  them.  I  once  made  them  re- 
versible, but  soon  found  that,  in  the  way  I 
used  them,  the  bees  would  build  the  combs 
solid  in  the  frames,  without  reversing  ;  and 
there  is  no  other  reason  for  reversing,  as 
alternating  secures  all  desirable  ends. 

I  use  the  hives  with  two  depths  of  frames, 
8  inclies  inside  for  the  full  size,  and  -i'i 
inches  for  the  double  ones.  They  are  ex- 
actly alike,  except  as  to  depth  ;  and  the 
small  size  has  its  frames  suspended  on  a 
plain  rabbet,  as  I  do  not  expect  to  handle 
single  frames  much  in  this  si/e.  1  use  them 
large  and  small,  in  about  the  same  way,  and 
sometimes  the  two  sizes  together.  lamas 
yet  undecided  as  to  which  size  is  best,  if  but 
one  was  used  ;  but  I  think  1  shall  use  the 
small  size  in  the  home  bee-yard,  and  the 
large  size  in  the  out  apiaries. 

I  do  not  claim  anything  new  in  this  hive, 
only  old  things  in  new  and  improved  ways. 
I  am  just  finishing  300  hives,  and  600  eases, 
for  my  own  use  the  coming  season,  so  it 
will  be  seen  that  1  intend  to  get  some  honey, 
if  there  is  any  around. 

With  the  editor's  permission,  in  a  future 
article,  1  will  detail  my  way  of  using  these 


hives,  and  handling  my  bees  in  these  three 
ways,  viz  :  with  fair  increase,  with  small 
increase,  and  without  any  increase. 

I  see  that  nearly  all  bee-keepers  object  to 
any  kind  of  glass  in  supers.  I  shall  offer  no 
apology  for  the  peep-hole  in  my  hive.  Others 
may  remove  a  shade-board  with  its  15-pound 
stone  every  time  they  take  a  squint  at  the 
bees  ;  but  I  will  see  all  I  need  to  know  in 
ten  hives,  while  they  are  uncovering  one. 

Mr.  Taylor  does  7iot  describe  his  manage- 
ment in  the  above,  but  promises  it  in 
another  article.  That  is  more  like  what  was 
wanted— the  key  to  the  production  of  the 
"seven  tons  of  honey  in  a  poor  season," 
would  interest  our  readers  much  more  than 
a  description  of  the  hive. 

For  all  that  we  can  discover,  the  hive  is 
practically  the  same  as  other  shallow  hives, 
and  has  a  wood  and  zinc  slatted  honey-board. 
It  seems  strange  that  he  should  have  been 
using  it  for  eight  years,  and  yet  at  least  two 
very  similar  ones  have  been  invented  and 
patented  within  the  past  three  years. 

This  article  is  very  appropriate  under  the 
heading  of  "  Gleams  of  News." 


Ivayinsr  Workers.— Thos.  M.  Pierce, 
of  Wickford,  R.  I.,  asks  for  information,  and 
writes  as  follows : 

Last  fall  1  united  2  good  colonies,  and  left 
the  queens  to  settle  their  own  claim  ;  and 
this  spring  the  hive  contains  a  good,  strong 
colony  ;  but  instead  of  a  queen,  a  laying- 
worker.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  1  have 
looked  into  all  the  books,  etc.,  I  have,  and 
cannot  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do.  The 
thing  is  quite  a  conundrum  to  me.  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  laying  worker,  as  many  cells 
contain  three  eggs,  and  the  brood  is  in  all 
frames,  a  few  here  and  a  few  there.  Young, 
small  drones  are  running  around  on  the 
comb,  queen-cells  are  started,  but  the  cells 
are  never  capped,  as  the  grubs  all  die  after 
a  few  days.  All  the  capped  brood  in  the 
worker-cells  is  rounded  up  like  drone-brood, 
if  anything  more  so. 

The  conundrum  can  be  solved  in  about  as 
good  a  way  as  any,  by  breaking  np  the  col- 
ony, giving  a  frame  or  two  to  weak  colonies 
to  build  them  up.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
get  those  bees  to  accept  a  queen  while  hav- 
ing these  annoying  pests— laying  workers. 


i^tirserymen-— The  Fourteenth  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen  will  begin  at  Chicago,  Ills., 
June  5, 1889.  Railroad  tickets  for  the  round 
trip,  from  any  part  ot  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  may  be  secured  by  any  person, 
whether  a  nurseryman  or  not,  at  a  rate  of 
one-third  fare  for  the  return  trip  ;  a  great 
opportunity  for  all  who  would  like  to  visit 
the  great  metropolis  of  the  West.  Tickets 
are  good  for  any  train,  going  or  returning  ; 
no  crowd,  no  jam.  Reduced  rates  are  also 
secured  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  society. 

This  will  be  a  notable  gatliering  of  dis- 
tinguished nurserymen  and  horticulturists, 
and  an  interesting  and  instructive  pro- 
gramme is  offered.  June  5  will  be  the  most 
delightful  season  of  the  year  for  such  an 
excursion— cool  weather,  delightful  views. 
Nature  adorned  in  her  most  attractive  gar- 


ments. For  circular  giving  full  particulars 
about  securing  reduced  railroad  fare,  pro- 
gramme, etc.,  apply  to  Charles  A.  Green, 
Secretary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Xransrerrin;;  Bees.- As  many  are 

now  inquiring  how  to  transfer  bees  from 
box-hives,  we  give  the  following  from  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  May— just  re- 
ceived : 

A  good  bee-smoker  is  needed  so  that  you 
can  have  full  control  of  the  bees.  They 
should  be  smoked  thoroughly  before  opera- 
tions begin,  and  at  trequeut  intervals  before 
attempting  to  open  the  old  hive.  This  will 
allow  ample  time  for  them  to  fill  themselves 
with  honey,  which  they  never  fail  to  do  if 
thoroughly  smoked.  Turn  the  hive  bottom 
side  up,  and  with  a  cold  chisel  and  hammer 
pry  open  and  cut  the  nails  from  two  sides 
of  the  hive.  This  will  lay  the  combs  bare, 
so  that  they  may  be  reached  conveniently. 
Lay  the  frame  to  receive  the  combs  fiat 
upon  a  board  which  has  been  previously 
guttered  out  one-half  by  one-half  inches  on 
every  two  inches  ot  surface.  This  will  allow 
a  wooden  needle  to  pass  under  the  comb 
after  it  is  fitted  into  the  frame.  By  this 
means  a  cord  of  hard  twine  is  drawn  over 
the  comb  and  around  the  entire  frame  and 
securely  tied,  spanning  the  frame  every  two 
inches.  After  the  combs  have  all  been  re- 
moved, cut,  fitted  and  tightly  bound  into  the 
frames,  place  them  carefully  into  the  new 
frame  hive  and  raise  the  old  hive,  which 
contains  the  majority  of  the  bees.  With  a 
brush  of  soft  material,  or  a  stiff  feather, 
gently  remove  the  bees  into  tho  new  hive, 
or  to  its  entrance.  In  arranging  the  combs, 
place  those  containing  the  brood  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  see  that  the  brood  occupies  a  com- 
pact mass  in  the  hive.  In  a  day  or  two  the 
bees  will  have  fastened  the  combs  in  the 
frames,  and  will  ultimately  remove  the 
twine  fastening.  They  cannot  do  this  if 
wooden  strips  or  tin  fastenings  are  used. 
Only  combs  that  are  straight  should  be 
used  ;  fill  the  remainder  ot  the  frames  with 
foundation,  which  I  would  recommend 
rather  than  crooked  combs,  but  combs  con- 
taining brood  should  all  be  used. 


Making'  Comb  Foundation. — F. 

C.  Erkel,  of   Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  asks  these 
questions  : 

I  keep  50  colonies  of  bees,  and  desire  to 
secure  all  the  white  honey  possible  (such  as 
basswood  and  clover)  in  tlie  comb,  and  to 
extract  the  dark  and  autumn-flower  honey. 
I  have  over  200  empty  combs,  and  10  combs 
in  each  of  my  .50  Langstroth  hives  ;  tlie 
combs  were  built  from  starters,  so  that  they 
are  not  as  straight  as  they  might  be,  and 
have  some  drone-comb  in  them.  1.  With 
that  number  of  colonies,  would  it  pay  to 
have  a  foundation-mill  for  my  own  use  ?  3. 
If  I  had  a  mill  of  my  own,  would  it  be  ad- 
visable to  melt  up  those  combs  and  use  full 
sheets  with  wired  frames  ?  3.  It  I  had  to  buy 
foundation,  would  it  be  advisable  to  melt  up 
the  poorest  of  those  combs  ? 

1.  We  do  not  think  it  would  pay  to  fuss 
with  and  make  foundation  for  50  hives, 
when  the  prices  of  it,  already  made,  are  as 
low  as  at  present. 

2.  We  should  not  advise  the  melting  up  of 
any  good  combs— but  the  "crooked"  and 
black  ones  should  go  to  the  melting  pot — 
substituting  comb  foundation  for  them, 
wired  or  not,  as  you  choose. 

3.  Our  advice  would  be  the  same,  no  matter 
whether  you  had  a  "  mill "  or  not. 


TH.W    ftMERICJILK    BSS    JOURrifltl,. 
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A  Nebraska  Apiary. 


The  engraving  on  this  page  repre- 
sents one  of  the  many  excellent  api- 
aries found  in  the  State  of  Nebraska — 
a  State  wliich  is  rapidly  taking  its 
place  among  those  noted  for  its  fine 
apicultural  productions.  The  follow- 
ing is  written  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Yonng,  the 
owner  of  the  apiary  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration : 

The  photograph  from  which  this  en- 
graving was  made,  is  a  very  correct 
one,  and  I  wish    that   I  could    show  a 


^  *  — •  ^gr  -  -^  *  -^  - 


bees  for  a  great  many  colonics,  at  least 
as  many  as  I  can  make  profitable  for 
one  locality. 

The  large  hives  that  are  shown  in 
the  picture  are  the  winter  and  summer 
chat!'  hives,  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
lower  stor_v  being  packed  with  chaff 
when  the  hive  is  made.  Since  the  first 
introduction  of  this  hive,  it  has  given 
excellent  satisfaction  in  wintering. 

The  building  in  the  background  is 
tlie  honey-liouse  and  work-shop  com- 
bined. The  upper  part  of  the  building 
is  used  principally  for  ripening  ex- 
tracted honey,  the  houey  being  packed 
in  open  vessels.      The   direct   rays   of 


Otaiice  fur  an  American  blrl. 


The  American  girl  may  aspire  to  be 
Queen  of  Enghind.  Sir  Edward  Sulli- 
van, who  is  a  very  serious  Torj-  of  tlie 
old  Protectionist  school,  sa)"s  so,  and 
he  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  who  sets  Mr.  Gilbert's 
nonsense  romances  to  music.  Prince 
Albert  Victor,  eldest  son  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  is  25,  and  his  royal  grand- 
mother desires  to  see  him  married  and 
settled  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  eligi- 
ble Protestant  bride  for  him  on  the 
Continent,  and  those  unreasonable 
Radicals  in  Parliament  will  be  certain 
to  make  themselves  disagreeable  when 


Apiary  of  Mr.   J.   M.    Young. 


better  picture  here  ;  but  the  engraver 
has  overlooked,  and  has  changed, 
things  about  somewhat,  and  from  this 
fact  the  illustration  is  faulty. 

I  now  have  the  entire  apiary  and 
buildings  removed  from  the  old  stamp- 
ing gi-ound  (at  Rock  Bluffs)  to  a  new 
location,  \\  miles  south  of  Plattsmouth. 
The  hives  are  placed  in  their  new  loca- 
tion, as  well  as  the  building,  in  nearly 
the  same  way  as  the}'  are  seen  in  the 
engraving — in  fact  I  have  tried  to 
make  it  about  the  same. 

I  hope  some  day  to  show  a  picture 
of  my  new  location,  as  I  have  a  very 
pretty  site  to  work  on  ;  and  as  I  have 
already  put  on  a  title  for  the  new  loca- 
tion— "The  Home  of  the  Honey-Bees," 
we  intend  to  make  it  the  home  of  the 


the  sun  keep  this  part  of  the  room  of  a 
heated  temperature,  and  for  ripening 
honey,  I  would  desire  nothing  else  bet- 
ter than  this  arrangement. 

The  engraver  has  put  foliage  upon 
the  trees  (whicli  are  fruit-trees),  and 
makes  it  appear  to  the  eye  that  the 
photogi-aph  was  taken  during  the  sea- 
son when  the  leaVes  were  on  the  trees: 
but  it  was  taken  during  the  fall,  when 
all  vegetation  appeared  winter-like. 


A  Modern  Uee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  b}'  S.  Simmins,  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  Brighton,  EDgland,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  300  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  $1.00.    For  sale  at  this  office. 


tlie  question   of  settlements  is  raised 
in  that  body. 

So  the  suggestion  is  offered  in  good 
faith  by  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  as  ai>- 
pears  from  our  cable  letter,  that  he 
shall  many  an  American,  and  thereby 
promote  an  era  of  good  fellowship  be- 
tween tlie  two  great  branches  of  the 
English-speaking  race.  This  is  highly 
complimentary  to  the  typical  American 
girl,  who  may  be  pictured  as  blushing 
coyly  at  the  novel  idea. 

Then  there  are  doubtless  millionaires 
by  the  score  who  stand  ready  to  relieve 
ail  English  Miuistrj-  of  any  and  all 
financial  embarrassments  by  dispen.s- 
ing  entirely  with  Parliament  votes  in 
supply. — Hew  York  Tribune. 
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MAY. 


The  finches  are  singinK, 

The  bright  bees  are  humming, 
The  grasses  are  springing, 

The  Summer  is  coming, 

For  May  is  here. 
With  sunshine  and  shadow. 

Refreshing  and  cheering. 
How  green  is  the  meadow ! 

Where  daisies  appearing. 

As  stars,  shine  out  clear. 

The  tree-tops  are  swaying. 

With  nests  on  their  branches ; 
The  rabbets  a-playing. 

Or  sit  on  their  haunches. 

As  striving  to  hear 
The  church  bells'  far  pealing. 

Now  swelling,  now  sinking. 
Through  the  wood,  the  stream  stealing, 

Seems  joyously  thinking 

Glad  Summer  is  here.— Sel. 


Hotv  and  When  to  Renew  the 
Old  Combs. 


Written  for  Vie  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  631.— 1.  What  is  the  best  procedure 
for  the  renewal  of  old  combs  lu  hives  which 
bees  have  occupied  for  12  or  15  years  ?  2. 
When  Is  the  best  time  for  such  procedure  ?— 
Iowa. 

1.  Use  full  sheets  of  foundation.  2. 
Any  time  from  April  to  September.— 
Will  M.  Baknum. 

Cut  them  out  before  they  are  occu- 
pied with  brood  in  the  spring. — J.  P. 
H.  Brown. 

1.  The  Heddon  method  of  trans- 
ferring.    2.  About  swarming  time. — 

C.  H.  DiBBERN. 

1.  Remove  them  and  render  them 
into  wax.  2.  In  early  spring. — J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

1.  Use  sheets  of  foundation.  2.  Any 
time,  e.xcept  during  a  good  houe}--flow. 
— Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

Transfer  about  the  usual  swarming- 
time,  a  la  Heddon  ;  as  described  in  my 
"Manual,"  on  page  219. — A.  J.  Cook. 

I  have  never  had  any  combs  too  old 
in  my  apiary  to  be  useful,  and  I  have 
kept  bees  20  years. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  they  must 
be  renewed,  cut  them  out  and  fill  the 
frames  with  foundation.  2.  After  you 
get  all  the  brood  out,  in  June  or  July. 
— H.  1).  Cutting. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  fairly  under- 
stand the  question.  2.  During  fruit 
blossom,  as  a  rule. — J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  Melt  the  old  combs  into  wax,  and 
give  frames  entirely  filled  with  founda- 
tion. 2.  In  the  spring — perhaps  about 
the  time  of  apple-bloom. — Mrs.  L. 
Harrison. 

1.  I  do  not  know  how  to  "  renew  " 
old  combs.  If  it  is  desired  to  replace 
the  old  with  the  new  ones,  I  should  say 


that  the  best  method  would  depend 
upon  how  surplus  honey  is  secured.  If 
to  be  comb  honey  on  the  contraction 
plan,  and  swarms  are  hived  on  empty 
frames  with  starters,  and  a  queen-ex- 
cluding honey-board  is  used,  new 
combs  will  be  secured.  If  the  surplus 
is  to  be  extracted  honey,  furnish  the 
surplus  frames  with  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation. 2.  When  securing  surplus. — 
— A.  B.  Mason. 

I  never  renew  them  on  account  of 
age  alone  ;  but  probably  the  best  way 
to  renew  them  is  to  melt  them  up,  and 
replace  with  worker  foundation. — C. 
C.  Miller. 

1.  I  am  not  certain  that  they  ought  to 
be  renewed.  2.  If  you  are  sure  that 
they  are  worthless,  select  the  time 
when  they  have  the  least  honey  and 
brood  in,  which  would  be  in  April  or 
May. — Eugene  Secor. 

1.  Take  them  out  and  replace  them 
with  new  worker  combs,  or  with  comb 
foundation.  But  we  would  not  i-emove 
them  unless  very,  very  old  and  thick. 
As  long  as  the  queen  breeds  in  them, 
they  are  as  good  as  new  combs.  2. 
The  best  time  is  spring — April  or  May. 
— Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  If  you  must  renew  them,  take  out 
one  or  more  at  a  time,  as  you  can  find 
them  empty,  and  replace  them  bj'  put- 
ting frames  filled  with  foundation  in 
the  brood-nest  as  needed.  2.  Such  as 
you  find  empty,  may  be  taken  out  at 
any  time  when  bees  can  fly,  but  frames 
of  foundation  should  only  be  put  in 
when  some  honey  is  coming  in. — R.  L. 
Taylor. 

1.  My  plan  is  to  work  out  the  old 
combs  gradually  at  any  time  that  it 
can  be  done  with  the  least  labor  to  my- 
self, and  disturbance  to  the  labor  of 
the  bees.  I  sort  out  many  poor  combs 
in  the  spring,  and  many  when  making 
up  nuclei  for  queen-i-earing. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 

1.  Drive  or  shake  the  bees  upon 
foundation,  and  after  the  brood  in  the 
old  combs  has  emerged,  shake  these 
new  bees  into  the  same  hive  with  the 
others,  and  melt  the  combs  into  wax. 
2.  Any  time  when  the  combs  have  but 
little  honey. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

1.  Combs  that  have  been  occupied 
for  12  or  15  years  do  not  need  to  be 
renewed.  I  would  not  care  to  use 
them  more  than  40  years,  however.  2. 
If  portions  of  them,  from  being  moldy 
or  from  anj'  other  cause,  become  unfit 
for  brood-rearing,  they  may  be  cut  out 
at  almost  any  time  that  may  be  con- 
venient.— M.  Mahin. 

1.  Place  them  in  the  supers  of  hives, 
if  they  contain  brood,  till  it  hatches 
out ;  then  extract  the  honey  and  melt 
up  the  combs.  In  renewing,  take  out 
alternate    combs,    and    insert  frames 


with  full  sheets  of  foundation  till  all 
the  combs  are  renewed.  2.  The  above 
procedure  maj'  be  carried  out  at  any 
time  in  the  season. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

Exchange  the  frames  of  old  combs 
(if  they  must  be  renewed)  for  frames 
tilled  with  comb  foundation.  It  can 
be  done  best  in  the  spring,  about  the 
time  of  fruit^bloom. — The  Editor. 


Central  miohigan  Convention. 

— W.  A.  Barnes,  of  DeWitt,  Mich.,  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Association,  sends  the 
following  report : 

The  Central  Michigan  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  met  in  the  Supreme  Court 
Room  on  Wednesday,  May  1,  1889,  and 
the  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows ;  President,  Rev.  J.  H.  Ashworth, 
of  Lansing  ;  Vice-Presidents,  S.  E.  Van- 
etter,  of  Williamston,  Miss  Minnie 
Brindle,  of  Bath,  and  W.  O.  Wilson,  of 
Okemos  ;  Secretary,  W.  A.  Barnes,  and 
Treasurer,  N.  U.  Goodnoe,  of  Lansing. 
The  convention  adjourned  to  meet 
with  the  State  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
next  fall. 


A  Queer  Hive.— Mr.  E.  L.  Dickinson, 
of  Central  Point,  Calif.,  writes  to  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  this  Item,  under  the  above 
caption : 

A  very  novel  and  curious  bee-hive  was 
discovered  recently  at  Dutch  Corners.  It 
consisted  of  a  straw- burning  engine,  which 
a  swarm  of  bees  had  taken  possession  of  as 
their  home.  Every  attempt  to  dislodge 
them  had  failed.  The  engine  was  stored  in 
an  open  shed,  facing  the  road  ;  hence  it  was 
very  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  bees. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Dutch  Corners' 
hotel,  offered  me  the  bees  if  1  would  take 
them.  Accordingly  I  went  at  it,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  had  them  safely  hived  in  a  box. 
1  moved  them  80  miles,  and  set  them  up.  On 
being  liberated  they  immediately  went  to 
work. 

There  were  in  the  engine  about  14  pounds 
of  honey  of  a  very  fine  flavor,  and  nearly 
pure  white,  from  alfalfa,  of  which  there 
were  large  fields  near  by.  The  means  of 
capturing  them  was  simply  smoke  and 
water.  After  capturing,  I  tound  the  queen 
and  clipped  her  wings,  and  all  trouble  was 
over. 


Scientific    Queen  -  Rearing:,     as 

practically  applied  ;  being  a  method  by 
which  the  best  of  queen-bees  are  reared  in 
perfect  accord  with  Nature's  ways.  This  is 
the  title  of  a  new  book  of  176  pages,  by  G. 
M.  Doolittle,  of  Borodino,  N.  Y.,  which  is 
now  ready  for  delivery. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Doolittle  details  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  in  rearing  queen- 
bees  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  is 
the  first  to  present  his  discoveries  to  the 
world.  It  is  published  in  time  for  every 
progressive  bee-keeper  to  test  the  various 
discoveries  which  it  details,  during  the  pres- 
ent season.  Send  all  orders  for  the  book  to 
this  office.  Price,  81.00,  postpaid.  The  usual 
discount  to  dealers  in  lots  of  10  or  more. 
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BROOD-CHAMBERS. 


Size  of  the  Brood-Chamber — or 
Large  vs.  Small  Hives. 


Written  for  theAmerican  Bee  Journal 

BY   CHAS.    DADANT. 


I  desire  to  review  the  criticism  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Bee-Keepers''  Eeview,  on 
Chapter  IV  of  the  "Langstroth  Re- 
vised." 

I  write  this  article  for  the  American 
Bee  Journal  instead  of  sending  it  to 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  because  he  refused  to 
publish  an  answer  that  I  sent  him 
about  one  year  ago.  As  my  present 
criticism  will  bear  on  the  same  ques- 
tion— "  the  size  of  the  brood-chamber" 
— I  do  not  wish  to  expose  myself  to  the 
same  (to  me)  unusual  mortification. 

According  to  my  notions,  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  periodical  devoted  to  im- 
provements is  bound  to  give,  with 
the  largest  possible  impartiality,  both 
sides  of  every  question.  When  he 
favors  the  writers  whose  views  are 
identical  with  his  own,  by  refusing  or 
shortening  the  articles  opposed  to  his 
ideas,  or  when  he  takes  only  a  few 
words  from  a  paragraph,  to  condemn 
what  his  opponent  says,  he  is  deficient 
in  impartiality,  which,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  first  quality  indispensable  to  a  re- 
liable editor. 

In  his  review  of  this  chapter  of  our 
book,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  after  writing 
that,  "  through  the  chapter  runs  a  vein 
of  opposition  to  small  hives,"  has 
omitted  to  quote  several  points  given 
in  our  plea  in  favor  of  large  ones — in 
fact  he  discarded  every  one  of  them  ! 

For  instance,  he  quotes  thus  from 
our  book  :  "  The  harvest  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  bees  in  the  hive  ;" 
and  he  starts  from  this  member  or 
phrase,  to  assert  that  it  is  of  no  matter 
whether  the  same  number  of  bees  is  in 
one  or  in  more  hives.  He  does  not 
copy  one  word  on  the  causes  of  our 
preference,  as  given  in  the  same  para- 
graph, which  reads  thus  : 

"309.  As  the  harvest  of  honey  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
bees  in  the  hive,  and  as  a  large  colony 
requires  no  more  labor  from  the  api- 
arist than  a  small  one,  the  hive  should 
afford  the  queen  sufficient  space  to  de- 
posit all  the  eggs  which  she  is  able  to 
lay  during  21  days,  the  average  time 
for  an  egg  to  be  transformed  into  a 
worker.  Besides,  it  should  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  food,  honey  and 
pollen." 

The  part  of  the  paragraph  omitted 
implies  that  if  we  have   100,000   bees, 


on  the  average,  in  one  of  our  large 
hives,  or  one  million  in  ten,  we  will 
get  as  much  hone}',  with  far  less  work 
than  if  the  same  number  of  bees  is 
divided  into  twenty  small  colonies.  As 
such  theorem  cannot  be  disputed,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  deemed  prudent  not  to 
mention  it. 

A  little  further  on  he  writes  that, 
"  a  large  hive  is  more  expensive  than 
a  small  one."  Nobody  will  deny  it. 
But,  if  our  large  liive  contains  twice  as 
many  bees  as  his  small  one,  our  outlaj' 
is  smaller,  since  our  hive  costs  less  than 
two  small  ones  ;  even  without  putting 
in  account  the  cost  of  queens,  for  he 
affirms  "  gravely"  that  thej'  cost  prac- 
tically nothing  to  the  bee-keeper  ;  and 
without  reckoning  the  extra  number  of 
empty  hives  required  to  receive  the 
more  numerous  swarms  that  his  small 
hives  will  not  fail  to  give. 

He  does  not  contest  that  bees  in 
large  hives  swarm  less  than  in  small 
ones  ;  but  he  adds  that  they  will  swarm 
enough  to  need  an  attendant.  How 
does  he  know  that  such  is  the  fact  ? 
Did  he  ever  try  our  system  and  our 
capacious  brood-chamber  ?  No  !  Never! 
For  more  than  15  years  we  have  dis- 
pensed with  watching  the  bees  of  our 
home  apiary,  numbering  from  80  to 
100  colonies.  As  the  yearly  number  of 
natural  swarms  does  not  exceed  two 
or  three,  the  expense  of  such  watching 
would  be  far  above  the  profit. 

He  continues  :  "  If  the  hives  are 
too  large,  some  of  the  queens  will  fail 
to  fill  all  the  combs  with  brood,  leav- 
ing from  $1.00  to  $2.00  worth  of  honey 
in  the  outside  combs  as  dead  capital." 
He  passes  directly  over  our  anticipated 
answer  to  this  objection,  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  310,  in  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  read,  "This  space  must 
allow  of  contraction,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  colony,  by  what  is  called 
'  movable  division-boards.'  "  Besides, 
I  could  add  that  while  we  can  reduce 
the  capacity  of  our  large  hive,  he  can- 
not increase  the  size  of  his  small  one. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  seems  to  be  opposed 
to  a  great  prolificness  in  queens,  for 
he  avoided  to  mention  that,  according 
to  our  idea,  one  of  the  qualities  of 
large  brood-chambers  is  to  enable  the 
bee-keeper  to  discern  which  of  his 
queens  are  the  most  prolific,  to  be 
selected  as  breeders,  to  improve  his 
bees  ;  while  such  selection  is  impossible 
with  small  hives. 

He  adds  that  "  he  is  surprised  to  see 
us  assert  that  the  honey-board  has  been 
discarded  of  late  years."  What  we 
wrote  is  far  from  being  so  peremptory, 
for  we  said  this  : 

"352.  The  oil-cloth,  or  enameled 
cloth,  first  applied  to  hive  purposes  by 
R.  Bickford,  is  used  over  the  brood- 
frames  in  the  spring.  It  fits  closely, 
concentrates  the  heat,  and   can  be  re- 


moved without  jar  or  cflfort.  When  the 
surplus  arrangement,  or  upper  story, 
is  put  on,  this  cloth  is  removed  and 
placed  at  the  top.  All  apiarists,  or 
nearly  all,  who  have  tried  the  oil-cloth 
and  honey-board  simultaneously,  have 
discarded  the  latter  forever,  except  in 
some  cases  of  comb-honey  production, 
when  a  skeleton  honey-board  is  used 
between  stories." 

At  last  he  writes  :  "  In  closing  the 
chapter  on  hives,  beginners  are  cau- 
tioned to  be  very  careful  in  buying 
patent  hives.  Why,  we  ask,  any  more 
caution  when  investing  in  a  patent 
hive,  than  in  one  unpatented  ?"  I 
wonder  why  Mr.  Hutchinson  asks  for 
."in  answer  to  this  question.  He  can 
read  it  in  the  same  paragraph,  of 
which  he  took,  as  before,  just  what  he 
intended  to  condemn,  avoiding  to 
quote  our  motives,  for  we  wrote  as 
follows  : 

"  358.  More  than  800  patents  on  bee- 
hives and  implements  have  been  issued 
in  the  United  States  since  January, 
1873.  Not  ten  of  these  have  proved 
to  be  of  any  use  to  bee-keepers.  The 
mention  of  this  fact  will  suffice  to  show 
the  small  value  of  these  790  patents, 
and  the  loss  incurred  by  those  who 
have  bought  them  before  they  were 
able  to  judge  of  their  merits." 

I  may  add  that  the  buyer  of  a  pat- 
ent has  to  pay  a  royalty  for  the  right 
of  use,  and  that  hundreds  of  beginners 
were  victimized  by  patent  venders,  in 
paying  for  worthless  implements  which 
sometimes  proved  to  be  even  real 
nuisances. 

To  sum  up  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson  :  In  perusing  it,  nobody 
could  form  a  correct  idea  of  our  views, 
since  it  does  not  contain  a  word  on  the 
causes  of  our  preference  for  large 
hives ;  although  we  wrote  that  it  is 
based  on  a  successful  practice  of  more 
than  twenty  j-ears,  with  several  hun- 
dred colonies  in  diflferent  sized  hives, 
used  in  producing  comb  and  extracted 
honey  ;  and  although  we  quote  repoi-ts 
from  several  noted  bee-keepers  of 
Europe,  who  praise  the  large  hives, 
and  have  discarded  their  small  ones, 
after  serious  comparative  experiments. 

Our  friends,  Newman  and  Root,  can 
say  that  for  years,  the  hives  which  are 
the  most  recommended  by  the  editors, 
and  the  most  advertised  by  the  hive 
manufacturers,  in  the  bee-papers  pub- 
lished in  the  French  language,  have 
very  large  brood-chambers ;  some  of 
them,  such  as  the  Layens,  having  it 
even  more  capacious  than  ours  ;  while 
none  of  our  opponents,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
.son  himself  included,  can  bring  any- 
thing forward  but  their  preconceived 
ideas. 

We  would  be  glad  to  see  our  book 
reviewed  and  criticized,  since  con- 
troversies would  help  us  in   redressing 
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errors  ;  as  we  do  not  consider  ourselves 
infallible,  we  are  ever  open  to  convic- 
tion ;  but  we  do  not  think  we  are  too 
exacting  in  asking  for  honest  impar- 
tiality in  the  criticisms. 
Hamilton,  Ills. 

[Editorial  comments  will  -be   found 
on  page  307. — Ed.] 


DRONES. 


The  Importance  of  Rearing 
Good  Drones,  etc. 


Written  for  the.  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   F.    F.    GRAVES. 


The  first  honey  was  brought  in  to- 
day. The  season  is  very  early,  the 
trees  are  leaving  out,  and  the  red 
maple  is  now  fairly  in  bloom,  and  is 
secreting  a  little  honey. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  willows 
produce  some  honey,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  any  in  the  flower,  or 
see  evidence  of  it  in  the  hive.  It  af- 
fords quantities  of  good  pollen,  and 
the  bees  have  brought  in  so  much  the 
past  week,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to 
take  out  one  or  two  frames  from  each 
hive,  many  being  so  full  that  they  are 
unfit  for  use,  and  can  only  be  melted 
up.  This  has  been  my  experience  for 
the  past  ten  years  ;  and  if  artificial 
pollen  is  necessary  anywhere,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  in  this  locality. 

For  the  past  three  or  four  weeks  the 
weather  has  been  very  warm — no  cold 
nights,  and  not  a  day  for  a  month  but 
what  the  bees  have  been  out,  conse- 
quently they  are  Ijreeding  very  fast, 
and  it  is  time  that  we  are  thinking,  or 
doing,  something  about  the  strain  of 
bees  that  we  wish  to  breed  from.  We 
all  know  that  race  will  tell,  and  the 
importation  of  queens  into  our  apiaries 
has  made  a  wonderful  improvement  in 
the  prolificness,  storing-qualities  and 
fighting-propensities  of  our  bees  ;  and 
those  who  do  not  care  to  purchase 
queens  to  supersede  old  ones,  and  to 
introduce  into  new  swarms,  should  be- 
gin at  once  to  breed  from  the  best  they 
have,  as  the  male  has  as  much  or  more 
to  do  with  the  disposition  or  traits  of 
the  progeny  as  the  female. 

We  should  commence  by  selecting 
the  most  vigorous  and  desirable  young 
mothers,  and  from  them  rear  all  the 
drones  for  the  whole  apiary.  This  can 
be  done  by  giving  such  an  one  a  full 
hive  of  bees.  A  good  and  safe  way  to 
do  this  is  to  give  them,  from  any  hive 
which  can  spare  them,  a  few  frames  of 
hatching  brood  ;  then  in  the  centre  of 
the  hive  put  one  or  two  empty  frames, 
in  or  near  the  middle  of  which  are  a 
few  cells  of  drone-comb  (anywhere 
from  100  to  200),  and  when  the   cells 


are  capped  over,  the  frames  should  be 
given  to  such  colonies  as  j'ou  do  not 
wish  to  rear  drones  from,  and  the 
place  in  the  first  hive  supplied  with 
similar  combs,  until  every  hive  has  a 
supply  of  drones. 

If  at  any  time  drone-eggs  are  found 
in  a  hive,  it  will  be  safe  to  take  them 
away  and  give  drone-brood  in  any 
stage,  from  tlie  selected  queen.  To 
rear  drones  is  a  natural  propensity,  but 
any  colony  will  be  satisfied  with  its 
quota,  let  it  come  from  what  source  it 
may.  If  this  is  practiced,  and  every 
hive  examined  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  the  heads  shaved  ofl:'  from 
all  drone-brood  not  wanted,  and  the 
frames  having  scattered  brood  taken 
out  and  put  into  a  hive,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  protected  bj'  a  drone-trap, 
then  they  can  be  disposed  of  as  they 
come  out.  In  this  way  we  can  have 
l)ure  and  vigorous  males. 

We  have  not  heretofore  paid  enough 
attention  to  the  most  important  part  of 
breeding.  Many  of  our  apiarists  are 
also  poultry  fanciers,  who  have  gained 
a  reputation  as  successful  breeders ; 
and  I  think  that  they  all  are  more  par- 
ticular about  the  points  of  the  male 
bird  than  they  are  of  the  mother.  Why 
should  we  not  Ije  as  particular  about 
the  character  of  the  drone,  as  of  the 
queen  ?  It  is  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance, for  the  queen  is  reared  under 
the  swarming  impulse  ;  the  egg  is  laid 
by  a  mother  that  is  able  to  fill  the  hive 
with  brood,  and  lead  the  swarm  to 
seek  a  new  home,  while  the  drone  may 
be  the  last  egg  laid  by  a  decrepit  old 
queen  who  has  deposited  her  fifteen 
hundred  thousand,  and  now  has  not 
enough  energy  or  life  to  produce  a 
fertilized  egg,  but  is  just  laying  from 
force  of  habit. 

A  queen  is  a  queen  only  by  accident; 
any  one  of  the  two  or  three  thousand 
eggs  that  a  queen  lays  in  a  day,  may 
be  made  into  a  queen  if  circumstances 
require  it ;  tlie  difl'erence  only  is  a 
larger  cell,  and  more  stimnlating  and 
nutritious  food.  If  that  will  change  a 
worker  into  a  queen,  give  her  more 
strength,  greater  endurance,  and  also 
a  lease  of  life,  not  of  weeks,  but  of 
years  —if  all  this  is  done  by  care  and 
condition,  why  is  not  the  drone  equally 
affected  ? 

Many  of  the  drones  that  fly  about  the 
apiary  were  reared  in  colonies  that 
were  not  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  were  dying  faster  than  the 
young  bees  hatched  to  take  their 
places.  In  such  hives  the  drone  could 
not  receive  sufficient  warmth  in  germi- 
nation, proper  care,  nor  enough  of  the 
requisite  food  to  make  a  vigorous  male, 
and  his  progeny  would  certainly  suffer 
and  be  deficient  of  the  qualities  that 
make  the  best  bees. 

Waterville,  Me.,  April  30,  1889. 


SPRING. 


The  Management  of  Bee§  in  the 
Spring. 


Read  at  the  Erie  Co.  Farmers'  Institute 

BY   O.    L.    HERSHISEK. 


At  no  season  of  the  year  do  bees 
need  more  careful  management  than 
during  the  first  warm  days  of  spring, 
and  until  they  can  gather  honey  from 
the  fields.  Losses  are  not  usually 
heavy  during  the  winter  months,  but 
from  the  latter  part  of  March  until 
fruit  trees  bloom,  the  fatality  is  some- 
times great.  It  is  not  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  winter  bees,  but  to  "spring" 
them  successfully  often  requires  much 
thoughtful  attention  to  their  needs  and 
condition. 

The  first  requisite  is  plenty  of  food. 
If  this  matter  has  not  been  looked  to 
in  the  preceding  autumn,  preparatory 
to  wintering,  it  should  be  on  the  first 
warm  day  of  spring.  Springs  follow- 
ing years  of  failure  of  the  horiey  crop, 
and  especially  failure  of  fall  honey,  are 
usually  springs  of  lieavy  losses  from 
starvation  and  dwindling.  If  each 
colonj'  is  provided  with  from  25  to  35 
pounds  of  stores  in  the  fall,  they  will 
in  nearly  every  case  have  abundance  to 
last  until  the  flowers  produce  honey 
again. 

A  normal  colony  of  bees  will  con- 
sume from  6  to  12  pounds  of  food  from 
fall  till  April  1,  and  from  this  time  till 
fruit  trees  bloom,  about  as  much  more. 
If  thej'  consume  more  than  this,  thej- 
are  not  in  a  normal  condition,  and  are 
liable  to  perish.  The  less  honey  a  col- 
ony consumes  during  the  winter,  the 
better  will  be  its  condition  in  the 
spring. 

Feeding:  Bees  in  the  Spring. 

If  bees  are  out  of  food,  emptj'  combs 
in  the  hive  should  be  replaced  by 
combs  containing  honey.  If  these  are 
not  accessible,  syrup  made  from  the 
best  quality  of  granulated  sugar  may 
be  fed.  In  feeding,  be  careful  to  allow^ 
as  little  loss  of  heat  from  the  hive  as 
possible.  A  strong  colony  will  store 
several  pounds  of  food  a  day. 

A  bee-feeder  is  desirable  in  feeding 
syrup.  Some  bee-keepers  prefer  to 
feed  by  replacing  empty  combs  in  the 
hive  by  combs  containing  sugar  syrup. 
The  combs  are  filled  by  laying  them  on 
a  board  and  pouring  the  syrup  into  the 
cells  with  a  dipper.  They  should  be 
hung  in  the  natural  position  and  al- 
lowed to  drip  before  placing  in  the 
hive.  Feeding  should  always  be  done 
in  the  evening  to  guard  against  rob- 
bing. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  stimulate  bees  to 
rapid  brood-rearing,  a  small  amount 
should  be  fed   dailv,  and   the   feeding 
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prolonged  till  the  flowers  yit'ld  honey. 
If  bees  have  plenty  of  cappt'cl  stores, 
brood-rearing  can  be  greatly  augment- 
ed bj'  uncap])iug  a  part  of  tlie  honey 
and  place  it  back  of  a  division-board. 
As  often  as  the  bees  i-estore  the  honej', 
the  operation  may  be  repeated,  until 
the  bees  can  gather  honey  from  the 
flowers. 

Cleansing  the  Hivc»«. 

If  manj'  bees  have  died  in  the  hive 
during  the  winter,  thej'  should  be  re- 
moved ;  this  is  easily  accomplished  if 
hives  have  loose  bottom-boartls.  Get 
au  extra  bottom-board  and  exchange 
it  for  the  bottom-board  of  the  next 
hive,  and  so  on.  As  nearlj'  all  the 
dead  bees  have  fallen  to  the  bottom- 
board,  by  scraping  the  latter  you  have 
pretty  thoroughly  cleansed  the  hive. 
This  operation  offers  very  slight  dis- 
turbance to  the  bees,  and  it  is  but  a 
moment's  work  to  lift  the  hive  and  ex- 
change bottom-boards. 

If  the  hives  have  tight  bottom-boards, 
or  are  in  packing-cases,  a  part  of  the 
combs  containing  the  fewest  bees 
should  be  lifted  out,  and  this  portion 
of  the  hive  cleansed  ;  then  move  the  re- 
maining combs  and  bees  to  the  clean 
side  of  the  hive,  and  finish  removing 
the  dead  bees,  after  which  the  combs 
first  removed  may  be  replaced. 

If  the  hives  are  of  the  same  pattern, 
and  look  alike,  so  that  a  change  of 
hives  will  not  confuse  the  bees,  they 
may  be  cleansed  by  transferring  the  first 
colony  into  a  clean  hive,  by  simplj' 
lifting  the  combs  and  bees  into  the 
latter,  and  placing  it  in  the  position  of 
the  first  hive  ;  then  scrape  the  hive  just 
.  emptied,  and  transfer  the  next  colouj' 
into  it,  and  so  on. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  go 
through  the  operation  of  cleaning  all 
the  hives.  If  there  are  a  few  dead 
bees,  the  better  plan  is  to  allow  each 
colony  to  clean  its  own  hive.  In  the 
spring  following  a  mild  winter,  during 
which  the  bees  have  had  frequent 
flights,  the  hives  will  sehiom  contain 
many  dead  bees. 

When  there  is  an  abundant  crop  of 
late  fall  honey,  some  colonies  will  store 
so  much  in  the  brood-chamber  as  to 
leave  insufticicnt  room  for  brood-rear- 
ing. Colonies  left  in  this  condition 
cannot  increase  rapidly  in  numerical 
strength.  If  the  hive  is  overburdened 
with  honey,  some  of  the  full  combs 
should  be  exchanged  for  empty  ones. 
Then  by  uncapping  some  of  the  re- 
maining full  combs,  the  honey  will  be 
rapidly  transformed  into  brood.  Un- 
capping the  honey  seems  to  create  the 
impression  among  the  bees  that  there 
is  great  demand  for  labor,  and  they 
consequently  rear  young  bees  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  to  meet  this  apparent 
need.     Thus    these    otherwise    super- 
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fluous  stores  can  be  converted  into  full 
and  strong  colonies  to  gather  the  white 
clover  and  linden  liarvests  when  they 
come. 

The  matter  of  reducing  the  stores  to 
the  proper  aniciunt,  should  be  looked 
to  in  the  fall,  and  allhoney.not  needed 
for  wintering,  extracted.  No  more 
than  30  pounds  of  honey  per  colony 
should  be  left  for  wintering. 

<tiieciile»is  Colonies. 

Very  often  colonies  become  queen- 
less  during  the  winter.  As  a  rule  it  is 
poor  economy  to  purchase  queens  early 
in  the  spring  to  re-queen  them.  If  the 
colony  is  strong  it  may  pay  to  re-queen. 
Queens  in  April  are  quite  valuable,  and 
usually  cost  about  as  much  as  an  ordi- 
nary queenless  colony  is  worth.  If  the 
queenless  colony  is  strong,  the  better 
way  would  be  to  unite  it  with  the 
weakest  colony  that  has  a  good  queen. 
The  queen  begins  laying  from  the  mid- 
dle to  the  last  of  February,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  eggs  or  larvaj  in  a 
colonj-  after  the  middle  of  March  or 
first  of  April  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  are  queenless,  or  that  the  queen 
is  worthless. 

Queenless  colonies  are  liable  to  be 
robbed  by  other  bees  during  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring.  The  bees  seem 
to  lose  courage  by  the  loss  of  their 
queen,  and  submit  to  the  robbers  ■<->'ith 
little  resistance.  Robbing  can  be 
easily  detected  by  the  great  number  of 
bees  flying  to  and  from  the  hive  that  is 
being  robbed,  and  by  the  fine  bits  of 
honey-comb  and  rubbish  about  the 
entrance  of  the  latter. 

Robbins'— Unit  ins  Colonies. 

When  it  is  found  that  a  colony  is 
being  robbed,  the  entrance  to  the  hive 
should  be  closed  for  10  or  15  minutes, 
to  allow  the  robbers  to  secure  their 
load  of  honey,  and  then  opened  to  allow 
them  to  fly  away  with  it.  The  robber 
bees  that  have  collected  to  enter  the 
hive,  may  be  kept  away  with  smoke, 
while  the  robbers  that  have  been  con- 
fined are  leaving.  After  the  robbers 
are  out,  the  entrance  should  be  closed 
until  evening,  and  then,  if  queenless, 
the  bees  united  with  another  colony. 

In  uniting,  reduce  the  number  of 
combs  in  the  colony  with  which  j'ou 
wish  to  unite  the  robbed  colony,  and 
remove  the  remaining  combs  and  bees 
to  one  side  of  the  hive,  and  confine 
them  there  with  a  division-board. 
Place  the  robbed  bees  in  the  remaining 
space  in  the  hive  on  two  or  three 
combs  containing  sufficient  honey  to 
last  them  two  or  throe  days.  All  means 
of  passage  between  the  two  divisions 
of  the  hive  should  be  closed  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  during  this  time  the 
robbed  bees  should  not   be    allowed  to 

fly- 


After  this  conlinement  they  will  go 
together  with  little  or  no  fighting,  and 
very  few  bees  will  be  lost  by  trying  to 
find  their  old  home.  They  may  be 
brought  together  by  lifting  out  the 
division-board  and  properly  arranging 
the  combs.  They  can  also  be  united 
I)y  drumming  both  colonies  for  ten 
minutes,  keeping  the  entrance  closed  ; 
this  frightens  them,  and  they  fill  them- 
selves with  hoiiej-,  when  tlwy  lose  ail 
disposition  to  fight.  This  is  probably 
the  better  way,  if  the  hives  are  alike, 
and  the  two  colonies  to  be  united  are 
side  by  side.  But  if  unlike,  and  some 
distance  apart,  the  former  method  is 
the  best. 

Each  colony  should  be  confined  in 
sj)ace  according  to  its  numerical 
strength.  Remove  empty  combs  and 
use  a  division-board  to  confine  the  bees 
to  the  proper  space.  They  should  have 
no  more  combs  than  they  can  cover  in 
moderate  spring  weather. 

In  handling  bees  at  this  season  of 
the  3'ear,  care  should  be  exercised  that 
they  do  not  "  ball  "  and  kill  the  queen. 
"Balling"  the  queen  is  a  very  singular 
and  annoying  peculiarity ;  the  bees 
seem  to  blame  the  queen  for  any  dis- 
turbance in  the  home,  and  often  try  to 
kill  her  when  the  hive  is  opened  for 
manipulation.  If  you  notice  a  little 
ball  of  bees  about  an  inch  or  less  in 
diameter,  tightly  clustered,  you  may  be 
sure  the  queen  is  in  the  centre  of  it, 
and  in  danger  of  being  stung  or 
smothered.  Get  the  bees  away  from 
the  queen  as  soou  as  possible,  by  smok- 
ing or  throwing  the  "  ball "  into 
water.  When  the  queen  is  secured, 
she  should  be  caged  in  the  colony  for 
48  hours,  when  she  may  be  safel}' 
liberated. 

Bees  should  be  manipulated  as  little 
as  possible.  Sufficient  food  to  last 
until  fruit-trees  bloom  in  the  spring 
should  be  provided  in  the  fall,  so  that 
no  manipulation  of  the  hive  will  be 
necessary  until  settled  warm  weather 
in  the  spring. 

Bees  will  generally  take  care  of 
themselves  in  the  winter,  if  well  pre- 
pared in  the  preceding  autumn  ;  but  a 
few  hours  attention  in  the  spring  is  well 
spent  time,  and  may  result  in  saving 
good  colonies  from  starvation  and 
dwindling,  so  that  a  few  weeks  later 
they  will  yield  a  handsome  profit. 

Big  Tree  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Al'waj-s  Mention  your  Post-Oflice, 
County  and  State  when  writinK  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  niention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 
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BASSWOOD. 


'Wholesale    Destruction    of   the 
L.iudeii  or  Basswood  Tree§. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  D.    MILLARD. 


The  following  paragi'aph  was  taken 
from  the  news  items  of  a  late  issue  of 
a  Michigan  newspaper  : 

A.  W.  Slayton,  of  Tecumseh,  the  bass- 
wood  lumber  king,  has  now  so  big  a  busi- 
ness that  he  will  liave  to  travel  13,000  miles 
during  1889  to  look  alter  it.  He  has  sixty 
mills,  which  are  cutting  basswood  In  29 
counties,  and  his  freight  bills  run  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10,000  a  year. 

This  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  not 
the  poor  season  alone  that  is  making 
such  inroads  upon  our  surplus  honey 
crop.  Within  the  last  18  months,  over 
100  linden  trees  have  been  cut  within 
easy  i-each  of  my  bees.  I  have  kept 
bees  the  greater  portion  of  the  time 
for  over  40  years,  and  I  have  ever  ob- 
served this,  that  whenever  my  bees 
were  in  anything  like  a  fair  condition, 
and  with  a  good  flow  of  nectar  from 
the  lindens,  I  never  failed  to  get  a 
good  crop  of  surplus  honey. 

White  clover  usually  furnishes  a  sur- 
plus, but  a  good  yield  from  the  lindens 
always  insured  me  a  full  crop  of  this 
most  beautiful  and  best  of  honey.  I 
fear  that  unless  something  can  be  done 
to  check  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
this  most  beautiful  and  useful  of  trees, 
that  the  profits  of  bee-keeping  will  be- 
come lessened  to  an  extent  that  will 
cause  many  to  abandon  the  pursuit. 

Plantius:  lor  Honey. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of 
late,  in  regard  to  planting  for  honey  ; 
but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it 
never  will  pay  to  plant  for  honey  alone. 
Buckwheat,  which  has  a  value  aside 
from  its  nectar,  pays  well  in  favorable 
seasons.  Mint  is  extensively  raised  in 
this  vicinity,  and  pays  well  for  the  oil 
extracted  therefrom.  My  bees  worked 
on  it  very  busily  for  some  time  last 
fall,  but  it  seems  to  yield  nectar  very 
sparingly,  and  of  a  quality  and  color 
about  identical  with  that  of  catnip. 
The  best  thing  to  do,  I  think,  is  to 

Plant  L.inden  Trees. 

Laws  have  been  enacted  by  many 
of  the  Northern  States,  with  a  view  to 
the  encouragement  of  tree-planting — 
not  only  on  private  grounds,  but  along 
the  public  thoroughfares,  parks,  etc. 

In  this  State,  owners  of  real  estate 
are  allowed  to  apply  a  portion  of  their 
highway  tax  in  setting  trees  by  the 
roadside,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  very 
few  embrace  this  opportunity  to  thus 
erect  living  monuments  to  their  mem- 
ory, and  further  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  country  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 


coming  generations.  If  they  would 
but  do  so,  and  but  one-fourth  of  the 
trees  thus  set  out  and  properlj-  cared 
for  were  lindens,  it  would  be  but  a 
few  years  ere  this  country  might  be 
truly  a  land   flowing   with  "milk   and 

If  there  is  any  profit  in  setting  out 
trees  for  shade,  there  would  certainly 
be  a  great  profit  in  growing  those  that 
would  yield  honey  as  profusely  as  the 
lindens.  They  flourish  best  on  low, 
rich  soil,  but  will  grow  on  almost  any 
upland.  If  planted  thickly  in  groves 
or  with  other  timber,  they  grow  slim, 
forming  excellent  timber  ;  but  if  iso- 
lated, they  branch  out  and  become 
more  stocky,  and  make  beautiful  shade- 
trees.  The  trunks  furnisli  a  nice  white 
lumber  that  is  of  great  value  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

The  leaves  and  tender  branches  are 
readily  eaten  by  any  kind  of  farm 
stock,  and  as  a  honey-producing  tree 
it  has  no  equal.  I  have  a  I'ow  of  them 
growing  on  two  sides  of  my  farm,  and 
also  several  hundred  in  a  nursery, 
nearly  all  of  which  blossomed  the  past 
season  at  a  heighth  of  from  4  to  5  feet, 
being  six  years  from  the  seed. 

Hotv  to  tirovr  I^indens. 

To  produce  them  in  large  quantities, 
the  seed  should  be  gathered  in  the  fall 
and  dried  ;  then  packed  in  boxes  with 
alternate  layers  of  sand,  and  hurried 
just  below  the  reach  of  frost.  Plant  in 
shallow  drills  in  early  spring,  and  give 
a  light  mulching  to  retain  the  moisture; 
keep  the  ground  mellow  and  free  from 
weeds,  and  you  will  get  from  4  to  6 
inches  of  growth  the  first  season. 

The  following  spring  they  should  be 
transplanted  into  rows  18  inches  apart, 
and  4  feet  between  the  rows,  and  kept 
well  cultivated  throughout  the  entire 
season.  The  next  spring  each  altei-- 
nate  shoot  should  be  removed  and 
jjlaced  3  feet  apart  in  rows,  and  4  feet 
between  the  rows,  and  kept  well  culti- 
vated during  the  forepart  of  the  sea- 
son ;  later  give  a  mulching  of  partially 
rotted  straw  to  retain  the  moisture,  and 
keep  down  the  weeds.  At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year,  the  larger  ones  will  do 
to  take  up  and  permanently  re-set. 

If  only  a  few  are  wanted  they  can 
sometimes  be  found  in  the  open  tim- 
ber where  stock  have  not  been  allowed 
to  run,  as  stock  of  any  kind  will  keep 
them  grazed  down  close  to  the  ground. 
These  can  be  transplanted  the  same  as 
those  grown  from  the  seed. 

I  have  no  faith  in  trees  grown  from 
shoots,  slips,  or  cuttings  ;  they  seldom 
make  good  trees,  and  are  short-lived 
at  best.  Abundant  evidence  of  this 
fact  exists  in  apple  orchards  through- 
out the  country.  Seedling  trees  are 
frequently  seen  bearing  heavy  loads  of 
fruit  at  any  age  that  those  grown  from 


root-grafts  would  have  been  long  con- 
signed to  the  brush  pile.  The  re-set- 
ting from  time  to  time  causes  them  to 
grow  more  stocky,  also  more  thickly 
rooted  and  hardy,  enabling  them  to 
better  withstand  the  change  of  final 
setting.  The  tops  should  be  cut  back 
and  evened  up  to  keep  them  in  good 
shape,  and  assist  in  making  them  more 
stocky. 

IIoM-  to  Set  Out  lindens. 

This  can  be  done  at  any  time  after 
they  have  shed  their  leaves  in  the  fall, 
but  early  spring  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Prepare  the  ground  by  plow- 
ing and  cultivating  it  the  season  pre- 
vious. Never  set  them  out  in  hard 
ground  or  sod,  and  leave  them  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  They  should  be 
set  in  rows  from  2  to  3  rods  distant 
from  each  other,  and  cultivated  for  at 
least  two  seasons,  after  which  the 
ground  may  be  allowed  to  grass  over. 

Start  Liindens  by  tlie    Roadside. 

First,  it  is  presumed  that  there  is  no 
risk  of  damage  from  stock,  as  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  run  at 
large  in  any  civilized  community. 
Next  select  a  place  whei-e  the  adjoin- 
ing field  is  to  be  used  to  grow  corn  the 
next  season.  Remove  the  old  fence, 
plow  and  fit  the  ground  as  for  a  crop  ; 
the  following  spring  set  out  the  trees 
7  feet  from  the  road  line,  inside  the 
highway.  Plant  corn  alongside,  and 
cultivate  all  together  for  the  season. 

The  next  season  plant  some  root  crop 
on  either  side  of  the  row  of  trees, 
while  the  adjoining  ground  may  be 
sown  to  oats  or  wheat.  The  third 
season,  make  the  ground  by  the  trees 
smooth  by  harrowing,  and  seed  with 
Alsike  clover,  with  about  one-eighth 
part  Kentucky  blue-grass,  or  common 
June  gi-ass.  This,  in  time,  will  form  a 
sod  after  the  Alsike  runs  out. 

Next  build  a  good  iron  fence  on  the 
road  line,  and  you  have  made  an  im- 
provement that  will  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  your  farm,  an  everlasting 
beauty  to  the  highwaj',  and  a  source 
of  profit  through  employment  for  your 
bees. 

Mendon,  Mich. 


t^*  The  International  Bee-Keepera'  AssnciatiOD 
wiU  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  December  4,  5,  and  6,  1889.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-lieepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
esrates  to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  amember,  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  $1.00  to 
the  Secretary.  —  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN,  Sec,  Brant- 
ford. Ont.,  Canada. 


Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  ofBce. 
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CONVEJWTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  ond  Place  of  MeeUng. 

May  21.— Northern  Illinois,  at  Pecatonica,  111. 

D.  A.  l<"iiller.  Sec,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 

Dec.  4,  6.— International,  at  Brantford.Ont.,  Canada. 
K.  F.  Holtermann,  Sec,  Brantford,  Ont. 

tW  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinKB.— Ed. 


SBkSS^^&^^ 


Rolling  in  the  Honey  and  Pol- 
len.— E.  E.  Ewing,  Rising  Sun,  Md., 
on  May  6,  1889,  says  : 

I  have  had  two  Carniolan  swarms — 
one  on  May  i,  and  one  on  May  5. 
The}'  were  ready  to  swarm  a  week  be- 
fore they  did,  having  capped  queen- 
cells  several  days  ago,  and  young 
queens  ready  to  come  out ;  but  the 
weather  was  cold  and  windj-.  To-day 
it  is  fine,  and  the  bees  are  rolling  in 
honey  and  pollen.  Apple-trees  are  in 
full  bloom.  The  hybrids  are  only  get- 
ting started  to  work  fairly. 


Early  White  Clover  Bloom 

W.  J.  Cullinan,  Quincy,    Ills.,  on  May 
2,  1889,  writes  : 

Fruit-trees  have  been  blooming  in 
this  locality  for  about  two  weeks,  but 
owing  to  the  Ary,  cool  weather  pre- 
vailing, bees  have  not  derived  the 
benefit  that  they  should  therefrom. 
White  clover  began  blooming  here  on 
April  28,  the  earliest  date  at  which  I 
ever  heard  of  its  blooming  in  this  lati- 
tude. Now  for  warm,  shower}'  weather, 
and  we  still  may  be  able  to  send  in  a 
"  bright  side "  report  a  couple  of 
months  hence,  as  a  sort  of  diversion 
from  the  gloomy  ones  of  the  last  two 
years.  Bees,  where  properly  prepared, 
have  wintered  well. 


Colonies  in  Good  Condition. — 

Jos.  L.  Flint,  Marion,  Iowa,  on   April 
23,  1889,  writes  : 

My  5  colonies  of  bees  came  out  of 
the  cellar  on  March  25,  all  strong  and 
in  good  condition,  with  plenty  of  stores 
and  some  sealed  brood.  They  have 
been  carrying  pollen  evei-y  warm  day 
since  then,  and  some  days  they  carried 
it  so  fast  that  they  dropped  on  the 
alighting-board  by  the  half  dozen,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  counted.  We 
have  had  1}  inches  of  rainfall,  so 
that  white  clover  is  "  booming,"  of 
which  there  is  an  abundance.  The 
fruit-buds  do  not  seem  to  be  hurt  by 
the  winter  frosts. 


^^^^^^jm..^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


W^orklng  on  Fruit.Bloom. — N. 

Staininger,  Tipton,  Iowa,    on   May    6, 
1889,  writes  : 

I  have  had  no  loss  for  three  years  in 
wintering.  My  bees  came  out  in 
splendid  condition  this  spring.  I  put 
them  out  about  Mai'ch  20.  A  few  col- 
onies were  put  in  on  Nov.  5,  and  taken 
out  in  April,  being  in  157  days;  they 
lost  13  pounds  each  in  weight,  and 
came  out  in  line  condition,  there  being 
not  a  spoonful  of  dead  bees  among 
them.  I  never  saw  bees  so  strong  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  To-day  they 
were  lying  out  like  they  do  in  the  sum- 
mer. They  are  doing  nicely  on  fruit- 
bloom.  The  prospects  are  very  good 
for  a  grand  honey-season.  I  had 
plenty  of  drones  flying  in  April,  and  I 
expect  some  swarms  soon. 


Good   Crop     Expeeted E.   M. 

Showers,  Pine  Bluff,  Wis.,  on  April  22, 
1889,  says  : 

Never  have  my  bees  come  thi-ough 
the  winter  better  than  the  past  winter. 
I  had  22  colonies  in  the  fall,  and  they 
are  all  right  this  spring.  I  wintered 
14  colonies  in  the  cellar,  and  8  outside, 
in  chaff  hives,  and  the  latter  wintered 
the  best.  There  are  not  many  bees  in 
this  place.  White  clover  does  not 
look  very  promising,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  Alsike  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, so  I  expect  a  good  crop  of  honey 
this  year. 


Bees  Doing  Remarkably  Well. 

— A.  S.  Crotzer,  Lena,  Ills.,  on  May  7, 
1889, says  : 

One  of  my  neighbors  had  a  fine 
swarm  of  bees  yesterday.  How  is  that 
for  Northern  Illinois  ?  I  have  never 
seen  bees  do  so  well  at  this  time  of  the 
year  as  they  are  doing  now. 

[That  is  good  enough.  Yes,  every 
indication  now  points  to  the  best 
honey-season  for  many  years  past. — 
Ed.] 


The    Xcw    Bee-Veil Mrs.   L. 

Harrison,  Peoria,  Ills.,  writes  thus  con- 
cerning the  "  New  Bee-Veil :" 

"What  is  that,  Mrs.  Harrison,  that 
you  have  just  received  by  mail — that 
square  box  ?"  asked  a  lady  visitor  who 
was  contemplating  bee-culture.  "A 
bee-veil,"  I  replied  ;  and  she  watched 
me  button  the  springs  on  the  neck- 
band, and  adjust  the  veil.  When  it 
was  completed,  I  put  it  over  her  head 
— '-O,  my,"  she  said,  "I  like  this  so 
much  better  than  that  wire  hat  you 
put  on  me  in  the  honey-house;  it  is  so 


light  and  airy."  How  crestfallen  I 
was,  to  hear  my  wire  gauze  hat  being 
cast  in  the  "shade."  It  has  so  long 
been  my  joy  and  pride,  and  the  more 
fun  tliat  was  made  of  it,  the  more 
dearly  I  loved  it ;  but  now  Thomas  G. 
Newman  &  Son  have  eclipsed  it  en- 
tirely. "  Light  and  airy"  it  certainly 
is,  and  a  cool  head-cap  can  be  worn 
within  it,  when  the  mercury  plays- 
around  the  liundrcd  in  the  sliade.  My 
objection  to  veils  has  been,  that  I 
could  not  protect  my  neck  and  chin, 
so  but  tliat  bees  could  sting  through  ; 
but  these  steel  bows  keep  the  veil  so 
far  away,  that  bees,  mosquitoes  and 
gnats  are  outwitted. 


Only   One   Colony  L,08t — C.  H. 

Stordock,  Duraad,    Ills.,  on   April  17,. 
1889,  says  : 

I  finished  carrying  out  my  bees  yes- 
terday ;  and  of  the  102  colonies  put 
into  winter  quarters,  I  took  out  101  in 
good  condition,  though  I  may  find  a 
few  queenless  ones. 


New   Honey,  etc John   Boerst- 

ler,  Vashon,    Wash.  Ter.,  on  April  29,. 

1889,  says : 

I  think  that  bees  will  do  well  here 
this  year.  I  have  had  3  swarms  from 
one  colony  already,  one  on  April  19, 
one  on  April  22,  and  one  on  April  26  ; 
also  2  pounds  of  new  honey  from  the 
same  colony. 


Dry  Weather,  etc. — Wm.  B.  Ray,. 
Alaska,  Wis.,  on  May  6,  1889,  says  : 

My  bees  have  wintered  well,  although 
the  month  of  April  was  cold  and  windy, 
and  the  first  four  days  of  May  was  cold ; 
but  the  bees  are  just  booming  now, 
although  it  is  very  dry.  We  have  had 
very  little  rain  within  two  months,  and 
no  snow  to  speak  of.  The  last  season 
was  not  as  good  for  honey  as  the  sea- 
son before,  and  if  we  do  not  get  rain 
soon,  our  prospects  for  this  season  will 
not  be  very  good. 


Evolution. — Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  writes^ 
thus  concerning  the  discussion  of  this- 
subject : 

Mr.  Editor,  with  your  permission,  I 
will  allow  Mr.  Latham's  article  on  page- 
282  to  end  the  controversy  between  us. 
If  I  ever  happen  around  at  Cumber- 
land, Me.,  I  may  ask  him  to  explain 
some  things  to  me  ;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  best  to  take  any  more  room 
in  the  American  Bee  Jouknal.  All 
tlie  same,  I  hope  he  will  rear  the  best 
kind  of  queens. 
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Early  Surarming — Storing  the 
Honey. — J.  M.  Young,  Plattsmouth, 
Nebr,  on  May  3,  1889,  writes  : 

The  past  winter  lias  been  so  mild  in 
Nebraska  that  bees  have  come  through 
safely,  and  colonies  are  very  strong  in 
bees.  I  had  the  first  natural  swarm 
to-daj'.  Who  can  report  earlier  swarm- 
ing than  thiSjin  this  latitude  ?  My  bees 
since  my  removal  have  been  doing 
tinelj-,  and  are  storing  considerable 
honey — sufficient  to  keep  brood-rear- 
ing under  good  headwaj',  and  the  hives 
are  now  full  of  brood.  There  are  sev- 
eral large  orchards  near,  from  .which 
the  bees  are  getting  their  honey.  Tlie 
fruit  bloom  is  good. 


Oood    Pro$pec't§    for    18§9 

Frank  A.  Eaton,  Bluifton,   O.,  on  May 
4,  1889,  says  : 

Bees  are  doing  finely  here,  and  I 
can  report  my  first  swarm- — a  fine 
prime  Italian — this  morning.  Plentj' 
of  drones  are  flying.  Prospects  are 
good  for  a  fine  crop  of  honej". 


Foggy  Weather,  ete. — Mr.  Levi 
Reichard,  Ellison  Bay,  Wis.,  on  May  1, 
1889,  says  : 

1  lost  3  colonies  the  past  winter,  and 
saved  4.  We  had  a  very  poor  season 
in  1888,  and  now  there  is  so  much 
foggy  weather  that  the  bees  cannot  fly 
much,  but  when  they  can  fly,  they  are 
very  busy  on  May  flowers,  willow  and 
poplar,  which  abound  here.  The  trees 
are  not  j'et  in  leaf,  but  the  buds  are 
just  ready  to  burst  open. 


Old  Colonie§  of  Bees,  etc. — J. 

S.    Barb,   Bristolville,  O.,  on  May  3, 
1889,  writes  : 

Bees  have  not  wintered  the  best 
throughout  this  vicinity — lack  of  honey 
being  the  main  cause,  and  so  much 
warm  weather  during  the  forepart  of 
the  winter,  another  cause,  as  the  bees 
consupaed  a  good  deal  more  honey 
than  they  otherwise  would.  The  last 
was  a  very  poor  honey  season  here,  as 
it  was  too  wet,  and  the  two  seasons 
before  that  were  too  dry.  The  pros- 
pect for  a  good  honey  crop  the  coming 
season  is  very  good,  as  there  is  an 
-abundance  of  white  clover,  and  con- 
siderable Alsike  clover  raised ;  also, 
there  is  much  basswood  here,  which 
will  help  the  bees  a  little. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  I  wrote 
about  an  old  colony  of  bees  that  I  liave 
in  a  very  large  box-hive,  which  I  called 
the  "Old  Pioneer."  Well,  this  colony 
is  still  alive,  and  in  good  condition.  It 


was  put  into  this  hive  on  June  20, 
1870,  and  has  stood  all  the  hard  win- 
ters that  we  have  had  since  then.  It 
is  from  a  stock  of  bees  that  was  brought 
on  this  place  by  my  father  in  1836.  It 
has  stood  close  to  the  wood-pile  where 
we  haul,  cut,  and  split  wood  every 
winter.  I  have  an  old  log  gum  that 
was  brought  to  this  farm  with  a  swarm 
of  bees  in  it,  when  my  grandfather, 
Gabriel  Barb,  moved  here,  in  1821. 
My  uncle,  Mr.  Sager,  has  a  few  colo- 
nies of  bees  that  are  of  a  stock  of  bees 
tliat  were  brought  on  the  farm  where 
he  now  lives,  by  his  father,  over  80 
j-ears  ago. 

I  have  a  lot  of  frames  of  comb  in 
good  condition  ;  would  it  be  a  good 
plan  to  hive  swarms  on  them  ?  If  so, 
how  many  should  I  use  for  each 
swarm  ?  How  soon  should  I  put  sec- 
tions on  after  hiving  the  swarm  ? 

[You  can  use  the  old  combs  if  they 
are  in  good  condition  for  swarms — but 
we  prefer  to  use  comb  foundation,  and 
think  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
using  the  old  combs.  Melt  them  up  for 
the  wax. — Ed.] 


Bees  ^Vintered  Poorly. — B.  W. 

Peck,  Richmond  Centre,  O.,  on  Ma}'  4, 

1889,  writes  : 

I  commenced  the  spring  of  1888  with 
45  colonies,  increased  them  to  55,  and 
took  about  1,000  pounds  of  hone}-  in 
one-pound  sections.  I  have  usually 
been  successful  in  wintering  bees,  but 
on  account  of  long  confinement  (from 
early  in  November  until  March  4)  and 
black,  inferior  stores,  I  have  lost  16 
colonies  out  of  the  55,  leaving  39,  and 
most  of  them  are  now  in  good  condi- 
tion. I  expect  a  good  honey  season, 
and  hope  to  make  up  my  losses  ;  I  will 
try  and  do  better  next  winter.  Bees 
in  this  vicinitj-  have  wintered  poorly  ; 
but  5  or  6  miles  south  of  this  place, 
bees  wintered  well. 


Bees  Doing   Well    in    Texas.— 

A.  W.  Lamkin,  Cotulla,  Tex.,   on  Mav 

7,  1889,  writes  : 

Bees  here  are  doing  well  for  the 
chance  they  have.  I  notice  that  a 
great  many  bee-keepers  are  trying  the 
improved  hive  here ;  heretofore  we 
have  generally  used  dry-goods  boxes, 
or  gums  cut  from  hollow-trees ;  or 
more  frequently,  just  cut  a  bee-tree, 
get  what  honey  that  may  be  stored 
therein,  and  leave  the  bees  to  shift  for 
themselves.  This  is  a  very  thinly  set- 
tled country,  and  few  persons  are  trj-- 
ing  to  improve  their  bees.  Those  that 
have  given  their  bees  any  attention, 
seem  to  do  well  with   them.     On  April 


27,  I  extracted  from  two  hives  (the 
property  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Levels).  I  onl}- 
extracted  the  top  story  of  each  (18 
frames),  and  got  100  pounds  of  nice 
white  honey.  I  have  had  quite  a  nice 
time  this  spring  transferring  about  30 
colonies  from  dry-goods  boxes — some 
of  them  had  been  in  the  boxes  for 
three  and  four  yeai's ;  in  some  the 
comb  had  fallen  down,  and  had  lain  in 
the  box  for  a  year  or  more.  The  out- 
look for  honey  here  this  year  is  good  ; 
grass  and  crops  of  all  kinds  look  well, 
and  all  kinds  of  stock  are  fat. 


Bees  Doing  Finely. — Dr.   J.    M. 

Hicks,   Indianapolis,    Ind.,  on   May  4, 
1889,  writes  : 

Bees  ai'e  doing  finelj'  in  my  new 
location.  The  State  apiary  has  had 
two  new  swarms.  The  bees  all  win- 
tered well,  having  lost  none  except  by 
two-legged  thieves,  who  relieved  me 
of  two  of  my  best  colonies  during  the 
winter,  at  my  old  home  in  Battle 
Ground,  Ind.  Honey  is  in  good  de- 
mand in  my  home  trade  here. 


An    Early-Reared    Queen. — S. 

D.  Haskin,   Waterville,  Minn.,  on  Ma}' 

7,  1889,  says  : 

Tally  one  for  Minnesota  ;  for  I  have 
reared  a  queen  this  spring,  which,  on 
the  first  day  of  this  month,  was  laying 
worker-eggs,  all  in  good  order,  and 
bountifully.  I  think  that  the  fertiliza- 
tion must  have  been  by  a  drone  reared 
in  a  worker-cell,  for  I  had  noticed  a 
very  few  such  (perhaps  a  half  dozen) 
in  one  hive,  and  no  other  drones  any- 
where. 


Carex  or  Sedge  Grass. — J.  M. 

Doudna,    Alexandria,    Minn.,  on  April 
27,  1889,  writes  : 

Will  you  please  name  the  sample  of 
native  grass  that  I  send  ?  It  grows  in 
the  timber-lands,  and  yields  a  great 
amount  of  pollen  ;  and  blooms  just 
after  the  willows  and  soft  maples. 
Bees  are  in  fine  condition.  I  never 
had  them  winter  better  ;  most  of  them 
have  from  5  to  8  frames  of  brood. 
They  got  the  first  pollen  on  April  6, 
from  hazel.  Last  year  the  willows  did 
not  bloom  until  May  10. 

The  above  was  refei'red  to  Clarence 
M.  Weed,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  who  replies  thus  : 

The  "native  grass  "is  a  sedge  of 
the  genus  Carex,  and  has  been  identi- 
fied by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell 
University  (our  best  authoritj'  on  this 
group),  as  Carex  Pennsylvanica. 
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AL,FKEI>   H.  IVEYV;»AIV, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


gusiuess  Notices. 


Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  "ITou  Uve  near  one  post  office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Oive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  everj'  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  timer's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,,"  and  the  Amekicak  Bee  Joub- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

If  you  I>ose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

Xew  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1S88  and  1889  tor  81.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  18S8  are  gone. 

Paper  Koxes— to  hold-  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4Xx4}^  and  5)^x53^. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

I»reser»-e  Your  Papers  for  future 

reference.    If  you  have  no  UirvuER  we 

will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal, 

Please  ■write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  220 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  8  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  »  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premiam. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


nORK    AKX    PORTFOI.IO, 

PBICE,  50  CENTS, 

Will  be  CLUBBED  with  the  American   Bee 
JOCHNAL,  at  the  low  price  of  $1.25,  postpaid. 

This  magnlflcont  .^it  Portfolio  Is  in  size  just 
ILxU  inches,  and  lioidi-s  a  plctui-e  of  Gustuv 
Uore.  the  frrcat  Kii'mc-Ii  Artist,  it  contains  tlie 
following  tjciiutilul  I'liifravings  :  Expulsion 
from  the  Giirden  of  Kdeu— Entering-  the  Ark— 
Noiih  Cursing-  H:iiii— Samson  and  Delilah— Ruth 
and  Boaz— Death  of  Saul— The  Judgment  of 
Solomon— Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den— Daniel 
Confounding-  the  Priests  of  Baal— The  Nativity 
—Christ  HealiuK  the  Sick— Sermon  on  the 
Mount — The  Diseinlrs  Plucking  Corn  on  the 
Sabbath— Jesus  WalkiuK  on  the  Water— The 
Agony  in  the  Garden— Death  of  the  Pale 
Horse.  Seventeen  handsome  full  page  plates 
under  one  cover. 


Standard  Atlas  of  the  World. 


To  any  one  sending  us,  direct  to  thi.s 
office.  Five   SJEW  Subscribers  for 

one  year,  with  ifo.UO  (renewals  not  to 
count),  we  will  present  this  beautiful 
Atlas.  Ijv  mail,  po.stpaid  : 

Tljis  ATLAS 

contains  large  scale 
Maps  of  every  coun- 
trj-  and  civil  division 
upon  the  face  of  the 
Globe. 

It  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  color- 
ed diagrams,  showing 
tlie  wealth,  the  debt, 
the  civil  condition  of 
the  people,  chief  pro- 
duLlions,  the  manu- 
factures and  the  com- 
merce,religious  sects, 
etc.,  and  a  superb  line 
of  engravings  of  his- 
torical interest  and 
value,  together  with 
many  new  and  desir- 
able features  which 
are  expressly  gotten 
up  for  this  work— 
among  which  will  be 
found  a  concise  his- 
tory of  each  State. 

Price,  in  best  English  cloth  binding  (size,  closed, 
11x14  inches  ;  opened,  i;2xi4  inches),  $4.50. 


Red  Isabels  for  Pails.— We  have 
three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 
for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 
honey.  Price,  81  for  a  hundred,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 
on  them.  Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 
each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  aud 
address  on  less  than  100.  Larger  quantities 
according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     J2.00     $2.25 

SOOLabels 2.00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

/ta"  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


Hastings'  Perfection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  2  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  83.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 


ci.i;itui:\°<,}  Lisx. 

'We  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 

for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 

or  books,  at  tlie  prices  quoted  in  the  L,ASX 

column.     The  regular  price  of  both  is  given- 

in  the  first  column.    One  year's  subscription- 

for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 

with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

_.      .         .                                  Price  of  both.    Club- 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00. . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00... 

Bee-Keepers'  Guide 1  50... 

Bee-Keepers'  Review 1  50. . . 

The  Apiculturist 1  75... 

Bee-Keepers'  Ad  vance 1 .50 . . . 

Canadian  Bee  Jotimal 200... 

Canadian  Honey  Producer. . .  1  40. . . 
The  8  above-named  papers 3  65. . . 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00. ,. 
Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25. . . 
Bees  and  Honey  (Newman). ..200... 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal . .  1  60. . . 
Dzierzou's  Bee-Book  (cloth). .  .3  00. . . 
Hoofs  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture..  2  25... 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00. . . 

Western  World  Guide 1  50. . . 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50.. 

A  Tear  Among  the  Bees 1  75... 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50.. . 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00... 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150... 

History  of  National  Society..  1  50... 

I>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the- 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 
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Send  Us  tlie  IVanies  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Jouhnal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 

Xriple  l.ense  Magniiiers  have 
been  so  often  called  for  that  we  have  con- 
cluded to  keep  them  in  stock  for  our  sub- 
scribers to  inspect  bees,  insects,  etc.  See 
page  21'2. 

Price,  by  mail,  80  cts. ;  or  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  tor  81.50. 

Alfalfa  Clover.— For  cultivation  of 
this  honey-plant,  see  page  245,  of  1888. — 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb..  iiSc. ;  per  peck,  $3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  85.50 ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  810.00. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Clover  Seeds. — We  are  selling  Alsike 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices :  88.00 
perbashel;  83.35  per  peck ;  35  cents  per  lb. 
White  Clover  Seed :  810.00  per  bushel;  83.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  Melilot  or  Sweet 
CUrver  Seed:  86.00  per  bushel  ;  81.75  per 
peck:  20  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight 

Yiicea  Ilrnslies,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 

Pure  Pbenol  for  PonI  Ilrood. — 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 
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Honey  and  Beesivax  JMarket., 


DETROIT. 

HONBY.— Beat  white  i-lbs..  I4<aisc.  Market  is 
■dull  aDd  lower,  but  not  overstocked.    Demand  slow. 

BKK8WAX.— 2a@23c. 
JVpr.  30.  M.  H.  HUNT.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONBY.-We  quote:  White  1-lbs.  I5@iec.;  dark, 
10®12c.;  Calitornia  white  2-lb9.,  n@12c.;  amber,  10 
@llc.  Extracted,  white,  7@8c. :  dark,  5@6c.  Our 
jnarket  is  in  kuocI  condition  for  the  new  crop. 

BEESWAX.-2i)c. 
May  11.  C1.KM0N8,  CLOON  dt  CO.,  COr  4th  *Walnut. 

ST.  LOOTS. 
HONEY.— Bxtracted.  in  barrels.  e<^@6M.    Excel- 
lent demand  lor  clear,  bright  in  barrels. 

BEBSWAi.— 220.  for  orime. 
May  4.  D.  G.  TtJTT  Jt  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONE  Y.— Our  trade  is  liKht;  no  large  lots  on  hand 
and  what  there  is  consists  chielly  of  dark  comb,  and 
not  salable  in  quantities.  Choice  white  comb,  Mb. 
flections,  16@17c.;  dark  grades  from  10@12c.  Very 
little  demand  for  extracted,  but  prices  remain  at  7@ 
J3e.,  accordinK  to  quality  and  package. 

BBB8WAX,— 220.  B.  A.  BURNKTT, 

Mar.  25.  161  South  Water  St. 


DENVER. 
-White,  in  1-lb.  sections,  16®18c. 


Bx- 


HONBY, 
•tracted,  7@10c. 

BBESWAX.-18@20C. 
Mar.  26.        J.  M.  CLABK  &  CO.,  1409  Fifteenth  St. 

MII.WAT7KBB. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Fancy  white  l-lbs.,  17@18c. ; 
2-lb8..  16®l7c.  Good  dark  l-lbs.,  15®16c.:  2-lb8.,  14® 
15c.  If  damaged  and  leaky,  ln@i2Hc.  Extracted, 
white.  In  barrels,  8®8Hc.;  fo-barrels, '8H@9c. ;  am- 
ber in  same,  7@7^c.;  in  pails  and  tin,  white,  9@ 
9i^c.:  in  barrels  and  ^-barrels,  dark,  6@6Hc.  The 
demand  is  fair. 

BBBSWAi.— 20®22c. 
Mar.  27.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— Market  is  bare  of  comb,  except  some 
rsmall  lots  of  buckwheat  which  is  selling  at  from  10 
®l2c.    No  buckwheat  extracted.    Cuba  and  San  Do- 
mingo extracted.  67@70c.  per  gallon. 
BEBSWAX.-24C. 

HILDKETH  BROS.  &  SEOBLKBN, 
Mar.  25.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONBY.— We  quote  :  Best  white  clover  l-pounds, 
18®20c.;  best  2-lbs..  17a  iHc.    Extracted,  8@ac. 

Sales  have  been  checked  a  little  on  account  of  ma- 
ple sugar  and  syrup  being  so  plentiful.    Sales  uf 
honey  are  very  slow, 
Apr.  23.     BLAKE  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNAT 
-     HONBY.— We  quote  extracted   at  5®8c.  per  !b. 
Best  white  comb  honey,  i2@15c.    Demand    is   slow, 
And  prices  low. 

BBBSW  AX.— Demand  Is  good— 20®22c.  perlb.  f  oi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Mar.  21.  C.  F.  MDTH  &  SON.  Freeman  *  Central  Av. 


^AvtvtuzmtnU. 


ITAL.IAN  Queens,  Tested,  $1.25.;  Untested, 
75c., ;!  for  $2.  Circular  of  Bee-Supplies,  &c. 
free.        JNO.  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 
20Atf 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ITALIAN  Bees  and  Queens  in  10-frame 
hives— size  of  frames.  Q^i\n%.  llM.xW'^,, 
and  ll!ixl4}4,  with  wired  comb  foundation— 
for  $5  per  colony.  Tested  and  Untested  Queens 
Bee-Keepers'  Supplies,  Nuclei  al  a  low  price. 
Address.  OTTO  KLRINOW, 

150  Military  Ave.,       DETROIT,  MICH. 
Mention  the  American  Dee  Journal. 


B. 


J.  MILLER  &  CO., 

Nappanee,  Ind., 


BEE-HIVES,  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

3  AAA  4i4x4H  One-Piece  Sections  at  $X'M 
^yjyjyj  per  1,000  :  orders  over,  write  for 
special  prices.  Brood-Frames,  Metal  Corners, 
Smelters,  Honey-Extractors  and  Fruit-Boxes. 
Send  for  Price-List,  free.  Only  sent  on  appli- 
cation. SOAtf 
..«lemlonT/i6  American  ae»  journal. 


Useful  Scales 


The  Union  or  Family  Scale. 


This  Scale  has  steel  bearings,  and  it  weighs 
from  lii-ounce  to  240  pounds.  Price,  with  a 
Single  Brass  Beam,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, $3.00.  With  Double  Beam  for  talting  the 
tare,  $.3.50. 

The  Little  Detective  Scale. 


This  little  Scale  is  made  with  steel  bearings, 
and  a  brass  Beam,  and  will  weigh  accurately 
!4-ounce  to  25  pounds.  It  supplies  the  great 
demand  for  a  Housekeeper's  Scale.    Prices  : 

Single  beam,  no  scoop  $2.00. 

"      tin      "     2.50. 

Double    "       no  scoop 3.00. 

"      tin     "      3.50. 

^~  All  orders  filled  promptly. 

THOS.  G.  NEWOTAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,    -     CHICAGO.  ILL. 


WANTED.— By  two  young  men  of  good 
habits,  aged  28  and  18.  a  situation  with 
some  bee-keeper  where  they  will  have  a  chance  to 
learn  the  business.  The  elder  has  had  some  experi- 
ence, both  are  mechanics  by  trade,  and  willing  to  go 
anywhere  and  make  themselves  generally  useful. 
Only  moderate  wages  expected.  Address, 
I.  O.  CUATFIEI'S. 
I9A2t       44  Cook  St.,  WATBRBURY,  CONN. 


Hybrid  Bees  in  Langstrotli  Hives 

FOK  $4.50  per  colony.     Each  colony  will 
contain  a  good  young  Queen,  10  straight 
worker  combs,  very  strong  in  Bees,  and  at 
least  7  frames  of  brood.    3  frames  of  brood 
and  1  lb.  of  Bees,  $2.00.    Address, 
H.  El.  FANGBORN,  naquoketa,  Iowa. 

20A2t 


OIVEN     AWAY, 

First-Class  One-Piece  Sections! 

THE  above  is  not  true,  and  is  only  done  to  attract 
attention  ;  but  it  is  true  that  I  am  selling  the 
Whitest  and  Best  No.  i  One-Plece  Sectlant  made 
—at  13.00  per  M  ;  No.  2,  $2.1)0  per  M. 

Address,  J,  M.  KIKZIB, 

20Atf  ROCHESTER,  Oakland  Co.,  MICH. 


100  COLONIES 

OF  ITALIA>  and  HYBRID  BEES  for 
Sale  in  tine  condition.  Also  JAPANESE 
BUCKWHEAT.  Write  for  prices  —  away 
Sown.  A.  J.  AE.  HATFIEI.D, 

20Atf  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


"F^  XX  TR^  "Hj 

ITALIAN  QUEENS 


FROM  the  Apiaries  of  J.  P.  CALDWELL, 
of  San  Marcos,  Te.xas.  Reared  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  Will  be  sent 
by  mail,  postpaid,  at  the  following  prices  : 

Mar.       Apr.       May  J  unto  Oct 


Select  Tested. 

Tested 

Untested 

6  Untested  . . . , 
12  Untested  . . , 


_.00..$3,75..$3.25...$2.75. 
2.00..    2.75..    1.75...    1..50. 

1.25..    1.00...    1,00. 

5..50..    5.00...    4.50. 

9,50..    9.00...    8.50. 


^S~  Contracts  taken  with  Dealers  to  furnisti 
Queens  by  the  month  at  epeclal  rates. 
Address,  3.  P.  CALDWEi.!., 

10A26t  SAN  MAKCOS,  Hays  Co.,  TEX, 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ALLEY'S  QUEENS.  Clrculars&Price- 
I.l8t  ready.  Henry  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass. 


OKEAT  BEDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF 

JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT! 

ONE-HALF  bushel,  75o.;  1  bushel,  $1.35  ; 
2  bushels,  in  new  grain-bag,  $2.50.  Ship- 
ments prompt.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  I 
have  sold  nearly  100  bushels  this  spring,  and 
have  about  the  same  amount  on  hand,  which 
I  will  sell  at  the  above  low  pries.  Strictly 
first-class  Seed.  Make  Money  Orders  payable 
at  Berlin,  Wis.  HI.  P.  CADY, 

19A4t  POY  SIPPI.  Waushara  Co.,  WIS. 

Mention  ths  American  Bee  JouttuxI. 


IF  you  want  Italian  Queens  as  good  as 
the  best  in  the  U.  S.,  reared  from  the  eggs 
in  full  colonies— Tested  $2,  Untested  $1,  6  for 
$5,  Mismated  Queens  50c.— send  by  registered 
letter,  or  Money  Order  on  New  Market,  Ala. 
B.  B.  TONEY,  Padgett,  Jackson  Co.,  Ala. 
19.\4t 


The  Hive  and  Honey-Bee,  and  Dadant's 

Foundation.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


BRIGHT  ITALIAN  Bees  and  Queens, 
Bee-Hives.  Sections,  Foundation,  etc. 
12Aly  H.  H.  KUETEE,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 


British.  Bee  Journal 

ANB  BEE-KEEPEB8'  ADVISEE, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  10s.  lOd.  per 
annum.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,etc.,and 
published  by  John  Huckle,  King's  Langloy 
Herts,  England. 


WANTED— Tou  to  send  for  myillustrated 
price-list  of  Apiarian  Supplies  for  1889  ; 
also  five  cents  for  my  pamphlet,  "Hoiv  I 
Produce  Comb  Honey." 

GEO.  E.  HILTON, 
16A8t  FREMONT,  MICH. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Jonnuil. 


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation 

High  Side  Walls,  4  to  14  square 
svvsa     ^®®*  '°  ^^^  pound.  Wholesale  and 
.«»t!l     Retail.  Circulars  and  Samples  free 
J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

(SOLE  MANtrrACTUHKRS), 

lAtf      SPROUT  BROOK.  Mont.  Co.,  N.  T. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


TESTED  Italian  Queens,  $1.25  eacli. 
llnlested— ready  to  Nlifp  about  June 
1st— 75  cts.  each,  or   3   lor  $2.;  3-franie 
Nufleus  with  Tested  Queen,  $3.25  each 
—BEES  90  cts.  per  lb.    I.  R,  GOOD, 
lUAtf  Nappanee,  Elkliart  Co.,  Ind. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ANSY  PILLS! 

Sftfe,  Certiiin  nnil  Kfrectual.     Particolan 
40.  W1J.COX  bf£CIFl<J  CO..PIiUa..Fa, 

17Aly 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
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EDITOR. 


Voinv.   May  25, 1889.    No.  21. 


We  have  IBcfcived  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Auriculture,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  at  St.  Anthony  Park,  Ramsey 
Co.,  Minn.  This  is  the  institution  now  pre- 
sided over  by  Prof.  N.  W.  McLain,  who  is 
the  professor  in  charge,  and  the  director  of 
the  Station. 


A  Corrc»<ipoudcnt  in  Texas  says  : 
"  I  have  10  colonies  of  Cyprian  bees  crossed 
with  hybrids,  which  make  very  vicious 
bees  ;  at  times  they  are  almost  unmanage- 
able, but  they  are  excellent  honey-gatherers. 
What  is  the  best  plan  of  subduing  them  ?  I 
dislike  to  use  tobacco  smoke."  We  reply  : 
To  give  the]n  an  Italian  queen  is  the  best 
advice  we  can  give.  We  have  no  use  for 
vicious  hybrids,  and  tliere  can  be  no  excuse 
for  crossing  Cyprians  with  hybrids.  It  is  a 
very  dangerous  proceeding,  and  is  damag- 
ing to  the  pursuit.  To  subdue  them  is  almost 
an  impossibility. 


Draesing     Out    tlie    Brood.— .\ 

correspondent  writes  us  lliat  his  bees  are 
dragging  out  brood,  and  asks  what  to  do  to 
stop  it.  They  must  be  short  of  stores.  G. 
M.  Doolittle,  in  theRiiral  Home,  writes  thus 
about  the  necessity  of  stores  in  the  hives  : 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  brood-rear- 
ing, it  should  be  known  that  each  colony 
has  honey  enough  to  last  them  at  least  two 
weeks  ahead,  never  letting  them  get  nearer 
out  than  this.  When  a  prospect  of  starva- 
tion in  the  near  future  confronts  a  colony, 
they  always  curtail  brood-rearing  so  as  to 
save  tlieir  stores  if  possible  till  the  (lowers 
yield  honey.  If  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
supply  of  stores  giving  out,  they  carry  on 
brood-rearing  as  last  as  the  weather  will 
permit. 


Secret)!. ontee-KeepinK'.— On  page 
359  we  noticed  a  new  claimant  for  public 
favor,  who  proposed  to  send  the  "  Secrets 
of  Bee-Keeping '"  for  a  "  nickel  and  a  dime  " 
sent  to  his  address  williin  two  miles  of  the 
office  of  the  Ameiucan  Uke  Journal. 

Since  then  the  bee-periodicals  have  been 
after  him  in  these  words.  The  first  is  from 
Olcaninas  : 

A  "Fisir  Stoky"  and  a  B.\it  for 
Novices.— For  several  days  back,  corres- 
pondents have  been  forwarding  on  to  us 
circulars  trom  F.  Andrews,  Chicago.  The 
circular  bears  the  stamp  of  a  "fish  story.'' 
It  advertises  a  new  hive  that  will  prevent 
swarming,  that  will  set  every  idle  bee  to 
work,  and  that  will  store  twice  as  much 
honey  as  any  other  hive  made.  Mr.  A. 
further  claims  that  it  will  cost  nothing  to 
keep  bees,  as  they  feed  themselves  ;  that  a 
siuglecolony  will  net  from  835  00  to  $00.00 
per  season.  It  closes  up  by  otfering  to  sell 
a  book,  entitled,  "Secrets  of  Bee-Keeping," 
for  15  cents. 

Bro.  Newman,  of  the  Ameuican  Bee 
Journal,  of  course,  was  prompt  to  find  out 
whether  there  was  any  such  individual.  In 
his  last  issue  he  says  they  have  made  four 
trips  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Andrews,  but 
that  he  was  "  out  "  each  time.  A  woman  in 
an  adjoining  room  said  he  was  there  only  a 
few  minutes  each  day,  and  that  he  expected 
to  make  a  trip  to  California  in  May.  Mr. 
Newman  cracks  his  editorial  whip  over  Mr. 
Andrews'  shoulders  in  his  following  charac- 
teristic way.    He  says  : 

"  It  is  useless  for  ks  to  caution  any  one, 
for  our  readers  do  not  send  '  a  nickel  and  a 
dime'  for  any  'secrets'  of  bee-keeping. 
They  know  better.  It  is  the  '  novices  '  he  is 
after.  The  circulars  seem  to  have  been  sent 
to  postmasters,  and  by  them  distributed  into 
the  '  boxes,'  to  catch  the  unwary,  and  many 
83.00  and 'nickels  and  dimes'  for  Mr.  An- 
drews to  go  on  a  '  trip  around  the  world." " 

P.  S.— Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we 
have  the  following  from  friend  Newman  : 

Friend  Root -.—After  some  six  special  trips  to 
Sir.  Andrews'  advertised  place.  I  have  got  a  copy  of 
his  pampliiet,  and  mail  it  to  you  to-day.  His  hive  is 
a  Mitchell,  and  the  extractor  a  McDoueall.  In  fact, 
the  wliole  pamphlet  is  mainly  a  copy  of  McGouKall's, 
pxlhlislied  in  Indianapolis  twelve  years  aEo.  He 
told  tlic  person  I  sent  tiiat  tie  had  no  hives  on  hand 
—had  sold  none  this  year,  and  said  it  would  take  10 
days  to  get  one  made.    He  is  doing  nothinie. 

Thomas  Q.  Newman. 

The  book  kindly  forwarded  us,  as  above, 
is  a  pretty  fair  bee-book  for  only  15  cent^, 
only  it  does  not  fill  the  bill  at  all!  according 
to  the  circular.  The  principal  illu.stratiou 
is  one  used  years  ago  by  N.  C.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Andrews,  however,  has  dug  out  the  "  N.  C. 
Mitchell,"  giving  the  hive  a  botched  appear- 
ance. From  the  back  cover  we  learn  that 
Mr.  A.  sells  patent  medicines,  etc.  The  en- 
graving of  the  extractor  is  one  made  for  us 
years  ago  by  Stillman  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
O.  The  word  "  Novice ''  is  got  rid  of  by 
some  means. 

The  next  is  from  the  Bee  Hive,  by  E.  H. 
Cook,  of  Andover,  Conn. : 

Some  three  weeks  ago  our  postmaster 
handed  us  a  leaflet  circniar  on  bees,  a  num- 
ber of  which  he  was  distributing  to  people 
as  they  came  for  their  mail.  It  proved  to 
be  interesting  reading  ;  here  is  a  sample  : 

It  costs  from  $3.00  to  f4.n()  a  stand  to  start  with 
and  you  can  realize  from  t2^  to  $60  per  stand,  etc. 

On  the  back  a  "  New  Improved  Hive,"' 
and  a  book,  "  Secrets  of  IJee-Keeping,"'  were 
advertised.  The  address  was  W.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago.  We  wrote  to  Mr.  Newman, 
editor  of  the  AMKi'.irAX  Bee  Journ.\l,  for 
light  on  this  "secret  "  kind  of  beekeeping, 
and  the  following  is  his  reply  : 

We  have  made  ponio  six  different  trli)s  to  find  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  only  this  morning  (April  U7)  have  wo 


Kottheflrst  copy  of  the"Pecret8  of  Bce-Keeplng." 
which  he  advertises.  It  Is  asmall  pam|ihlet  primed 
In  the  cheapest  and  roughest  slyle.  a  re-hash  nt  the 
McDouKall  pamphlet,  puhlished  In  Indianapolis  In 
IH77.  Iho  hive  Is  the  N.  C.  Mitchell,  and  the  ex- 
tractor the  McDougall.  It  Is  hehind  the  times,  and 
in  character  it  la  the  "Oklahoma  boomer."  He 
could  not  agree  to  mi  an  order  for  a  hive  In  less 
than  ten  days— bad  made  none  this  seoBon,  etc.  Is 
gomg  to  California  in  about  ten  days. 

Mr.  Newman  is  ever  working  for  the  best 
interests  of  bee-keepers,  of  which  this  is 
only  one  instance  of  the  innumerable 
"skinners"  that  he  has  exposed.  Only 
novices  and  people  unacquainted  with  bee- 
keeping would  be  caught  by  the  circular. 


A  Vei-y  Itriglit  Idea.— The  Cana- 
dian Honey  Priiducer  nets  off  the  follow- 
ing "joke"  in  its  May  issue,  under  the 
heading  of  "  A  Way  to  Get  Apis  Dorsata  at 
Last :" 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones  and 
others  made  great  efforts  to  secure  Apis 
Dorsata.  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting bees  when  secured,  they  have  failed 
to  get  them  to  this  country  alive.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  next  enterprising  individ- 
ual take  a  package  of  Dr.  Mason's  egg-pre- 
servative with  him,  and  secure  not  live  ones, 
but  drone  and  worker  eggs,  preserve  them 
and  ship  them  to  America,  where  they  might 
be  put  into  strong  colonies,  the  drone  eggs 
first,  and  the  fertilized  egg  later,  and  Apis 
Dorsata  shall  be  ours.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  we  claim  a  moral  right  to  the  idea,  but 
will  sell  it  to  any  responsible  party  tor  a 
halt  interest. 

The  Doctor  will  take  that  "  half  interest," 
Mr.  Holtermann,  and  "  don't  you  forget  it." 
He  is  always  ready  to  appropriate  such 
nice  things.  But  how  did  you  come  to  get 
such  a  brilliant  idea  ?  It  entitles  you  to  a 
long  chalk-mark  ! 


Iliviiis:  SMariiis.— Ray  Murray,  of 
Ada,  0.,  gives  the  following  in  Oleanlngs, 
as  his  method  of  hiving  swarms  : 

When  a  swarm  is  about  settled  on  a  pear- 
tree,  evergreen,  or  grapevine,  I  pick  up  my 
swarming-box,  throw  back  the  duck  top, 
slip  it  under  the  swarm,  and  then  give  the 
limb  a  few  small  jerks.  I  then  have  about 
all  in  the  cage.  Next  I  throw  back  the  duck 
top,  and  wait  a  little  while,  till  the  outside 
bees  can  hear,  see  and  scent  their  little  com- 
rades in  their  wire  cage.  They  will  soon 
settle  on  the  wires,  and  peep  in,  I  suppose, 
to  see  "  mother.  "  I  then  pick  up  the  swarm 
and  pour  it  in  front  of  the  hive  prepared  for 
them. 


In  tlie  Kxoitememt  of  swarming,  the 
bees  fill  themselves  with  honey  before  leav- 
ing the  hive.  An  exchange  gives  these  rea- 
sons for  their  doing  it : 

This  is  one  of  the  wise  provisions  of 
nature.  It  gives  them  a  start  in  their  new 
home,  and  sustains  them  until  they  can  eet 
"  organized"  and  at  work  once  more.  But 
this  is  not  all,  the  main  secret  of  why  bees 
can  be  so  easily  mauipulated  when  swarm- 
ing lays  right  here.  This  is  why  we  can 
shake  them  into  baskets,  and  pour  them  out 
in  front  of  the  hive  without  their  raising  a 
disturbance  in  our  "har  !''  In  other  words, 
a  "  full  stomach  "  has  tlie  same  effect  on  a 
bee  as  it  does  on  a  man — It  makes  'era  good 
natured ! 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
promptly,  will  please  notify  us  at  onco. 
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Xlie   Bee   and    Honey    Sliovr  at 

Buffalo,  N.  T.,  promises  to  be  one  of  great 
interest.  The  Buffalo  Courier  makes  these 
comments  on  It : 

Not  least  among  the  many  new  and  at- 
tractive features  of  the  Buffalo  International 
Fair  will  be  the  bee  and  honey  department, 
Tinder  the  superintendence  of  O.  L.  Her- 
shiser,  who  is  a  practical  and  scientific  api- 
arist. This  industry  has  hiiherto  received  a 
very  small  and  unequal  share  of  patronage 
from  the  majority  of  large  fairs,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  bee-men  to  secure  a 
more  hearty  recognition.  Premiums  have 
usually  been  so  insignificant  as  to  be  no  in- 
ducement to  those  who  would  with  reason- 
able inducement  make  a  representative  dis- 
play, and  the  products  of  the  apiary  have 
usually  been  forced  Into  some  out-of-the- 
way  place,  in  space  not  desirable  for  other 
purposes. 

The  managers  of  the  Buffalo  Interna- 
tional Fair  have  taken  a  long  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  placed  the  "  bee  and  honey " 
department  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
industries.  They  have  offered  a  handsome 
sum  of  money  in  premiums,  and  the  de- 
partment will  be  advantageously  located  in 
the  main  building. 

The  following  are  the  "Rules"  and 
"  Premiums  "  of  the  Honey  Show  : 

Exhibitors  will  not  be  allowed  to  remove 
lioney  trom  their  exhibit  during  the  Fair, 
but  may  sell  from  a  reserved  supply,  for 
which  uo  charge  will  be  made. 

Exhibitors  who  sell  honey,  must  enclose 
it  securely  in  paper  or  cartons. 

Honey  exhibited  or  sold  must  be  this  sea- 
son's crop,  and  all  honey  must  be  the  pro- 
duce of  the  exhibitor. 

Exhibitors  competing  for  a  single  pre- 
mium cannot  be  included  in  a  display. 

Colonies  of  bees  must  be  exhibited  so  as 
to  be  readily  seen  on  at  least  two  sides. 

A  breach  of  these  rules  will  forfeit  all 
premiums  that  may  be  awarded,  and  the 
right  to  exhibit  the  following  year. 

Display  of  comb  honey.largest  and  most 

attractive -^SO    115    18 

Display  of  extracted  lioney,  largest  and 

most  attractive 30      15      8 

Sample  ol  comb  honey,  not  less  than  25 

pounds  in  shape  for  remilinK 10        5      3 

Sample  of  extracted  honey  not  less  than 

25  pounds,  in  best  shape  for  retailing.  10       5      3 

Display  of  comb  honey,  by  a  lady 15       5 

Display  of  extracted  honey,  by  a  lady...  15       5 
Largest  collection  of  samples  of  differ- 
r  ent  kinds  of  honey,  from  any  source..   15       8 
Display  ot  beeswax,  largest  and  most  ^ 

attractive... —0      10 

Sample  of  beeswax,  not  less  than  10  lbs., 

the  produce  ot  the  exhibitor 6       3 

Honey-vinegar,  nnt  less  than  one  gallon, 

displayed  in  gliss 6       3 

Assortment  of  honey  candies t>       3 

Assortment  of  pastry  made  with  honey  10  5 
Assortment  of  fruits  preserved  in  honey  6  3 
Colony  of  Italian  bees  iu   observatory 


hive.. 


10 


Colony  of  eyrian  bees  in  observatory 
hive   ^^       ^ 

Colony  of  Cyprian  bees  in  observatory 
hive  '^ ^o       5 

Colony  of  Carniolan  bees  In  observatory 
hive ^0       5 

Best  collection  of  queen-bees,  not  less 
than  one  dozen.  In  such  shape  as  to  be 
easily  seen ■,•■':•■  ' 

Colleiaion  of  honey  producing  plants, 
properly  named,  pressed  and  inoun.ed 
orin  bloom :'•■/•:  —  v  ^^       ^ 

Display  of  comb  foundation,  both  brood 
and  surplus,  made  on  the  grounds, 
quality  to  be  considered 20      in 

Sample  foundation  for  brood-chamber, 
oualily  to  be  considered 10        5 

Sample  foundation  for  surplus,  quality 
to  be  considered .■•• —  i"       o 

Largest  and  most  complete  line  of  bee- 
keepers' supplies,  exhibited  by  manu- 
facturer, quality  of  workmanship  to 
be  ,  onsidered,  Society's  large  bilver 
Me-al.  „.  , 

Besi  bee-hive  for  comb  honey.  Diploma. 

Best  bee-hive  for  extracted  honey 

Diploma.  „,  , 

Beat  bee-hive  for  all  purposes,  Diploma 
and  Medal. 


Competent  judges  will  carefully  examine 
and  pass  upon  any  new  and  meritorious  im- 
provement or  invention,  and  make  such 
honorary  awards  as  they  deem  just. 

The  superintendent  of  the  bee  and  honey 
department,  0.  L.  Hershiser,  will  furnish 
a  premium  list  of  the  fair,  and  give  any 
further  information  regarding  the  apiary 
department  to  all  bee-keepers  who  may 
apply  for  it. 

As  Mr.  Hershiser  has  induced  the  fair 
managers  to  make  these  liberal  offers,  we 
hope  that  the  bee- keepers  will  give  a  hearty 
response,  so  that  it  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  a  good  venture  for  the  fair,  as  well  as 
for  beekeepers. 

Mr.  Hershiser  desires  to  make  the  follow- 
ing announcement  to  those  who  intend  to 
exhibit : 

Those  who  contemplate  making  exhibits 
in  this  department,  should  send  estimates 
for  the  space  they  wish  to  oceupy,at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible.  Space  will  be  assigned 
in  June.  If  application  is  made  early,  we 
can  have  all  the  space  we  can  use.  The 
liee  and  honey  exhibit  will  be  in  the  main 
building,  where  every  visitor  may  see  it. 

Buffalo  is  a  very  central  location  for  a  bee 
and  honey  show  for  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  and  we  hope  that  a  magnificent  ex- 
hibit will  be  made  ot  the  products  of  the 
apiary. 

Such  Shows  are  the  best  educators  ot  the 
the  people  that  can  be  made.  We  shall 
have  (to  all  present  appearances)  the  largest 
crop  of  honey  in  many  years,  and  every 
means  should  be  used  to  create  a  demand 
for  its  consumption.  It  must  be  eaten  by 
tons  upon  tons— a  little  by  everybody — and 
still  there  will  be  enough  left  for  cooking 
and  manufacturing  purposes  ! 
Educate  the  People  to  Eat  Honey 


Recipes  tor  Colds.— Here  are  some 
recipes  where  honey  is  an  ingredient  for  the 
cure  of  coughs  and  colds.  The  items  were 
clipped  from  some  paper  and  sent  to  us  by 
Dr.  A.  B.  Mason.  Other  papers  are  re- 
quested to  copy  them  for  the  general  good. 
Here  they  are  : 

In  the  changing  weather  of  this  month  a 
great  many  are  troubled  with  a  hacking 
cough  ;  a  cold,  taken  in  time,  can  often  be 
checked.  We  keep  aconite  solution  at  our 
house,  which,  by  putting  a  few  drops  in  a 
little  water  and  taken  at  short  intervals  dur- 
ing the  evening,  will  break  up  a  cold  by 
morning. 

A  correspondent  writes  that  a  heaping 
tea-spoonful  of  honey  stirred  into  a  raw  egg 
is  a  very  good  corrective  for  a  cough,  which 
should  be  continued  for  nine  or  ten  morn- 
ings. 

Another  very  good  recipe  is  to  put  ten 
cents'  worth  of  balsam  of  fir  gum  into  a  pint 
of  whisky  ;  as  the  gum  dissolves,  pour  off 
the  liquid  and  add  to  two-thirds  honey  one- 
third  of  tiie  liquid.  Take  a  tea-spoonful  at 
a  dose.  We  have  used  this  in  cases  of  very 
bad  coughs.  A  severe  cough  should  never 
be  trifled  with,  nor  allowed  to  run  on. 


Catalogues  for  1889  are  on  our  desk 
from— 


M.  A.  Williams,  Berkshire,  N.  T.- 
-One-Piece  Sections. 


-1  page 


Joseph  M.  Hamhaugh,    Spring,  Ills.- 
pages— Apiarian  SuppUes. 
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A  SO^ie  FOR  MAT. 


BY  EBEN  E.  REXFORD. 


A  song  for  May,  whose  breath  is  sweet 
With  blossoms  glowing  at  our  feet ; 
Her  voice  is  heard  iu  laughing  rills 
That  ripple  down  the  sunny  hills, 

O,  happy,  happy  May. 

The  robin  in  the  cherry  tree 
Is  blithe  as  any  bird  can  be  ; 
And  bubbling  from  his  silver  throat, 
His  wordless  songs  of  rapture  float. 

O,  happy,  happy  May. 

Above  the  hills  the  firmament 
Bends  down  about  us  like  a  tent, 
And  we,  O,  fairy-footed  May, 
Are  dwellers  in  your  tents,  to-day. 

O,  happy,  happy  May. 

Our  hearts  are  glad  with  bird  and  bee 
For  what  we  feel  and  what  we  see ; 
O.  would  that  life  and  love,  we  say. 
Might  always  keep  its  happy  May, 

Its  happy,  happy  May. 
— Vick's  Magazine. 


Best  Honey  Weatlier.- A  corres- 
pondent in  the  Xdrthcasiern  Farmer  makes 
these  remarks  about  the  best  weather  for 
the  secretion  of  nectar  : 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  best  honey  sea- 
sons are  when  it  is  comparatively  dry 
weather.  Frequent  showers  are  beneficial 
to  the  honey-producing  flowers.  On  a  very 
warm  day  when  the  air  is  filled  with  elec- 
tricity, but  scarcely  a  cloiid  overhead,  by 
taking  notice  you  will  see  the  bees  bringing 
in  the  honey  with  all  possible  haste.  Being 
loaded  so  heavily  they  drop  upon  the  plat- 
form for  a  little  rest  before  entering  the 
hive. 

The  hurrying  to  and  from  the  hive  as 
though  there  was  not  one  moment  to  lose,  is 
a  pretty  sure  sign  of  a  shower  "  making  up"' 
in  the  distant  horizon.  Flowers  secrete 
more  at  such  a  time.  But  after  a  shower, 
when  the  sun  again  shines  forth,  and  a  gen- 
tle breeze  has  shaken  the  rain-drops  from 
the  flowers,  the  bees  are  again  ready  to  start 
out  securing  their  sweets,  but  with  less 
appearance  of  nervousness. 

One  who  is  not  acquainted  with  these 
"  little  laborers  "  cannot  understand  the  in- 
telligence they  possess.  It  is  regarded  as 
instinct.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  fair 
amount  of  understanding. 


Scientific    Queen  -  Rearing-,     as 

practically  applied  ;  being  a  method  by 
which  the  best  of  queen-bees  are  reared  in 
perfect  accord  with  Nature's  ways.  This  is 
the  title  of  a  new  book  of  176  pages,  by  G. 
M.  Doolittle,  ot  Borodino,  N.  Y.,  which  is 
now  ready  for  delivery. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Doolittle  details  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  iu  rearing  queen- 
bees  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  is 
the  first  to  present  his  discoveries  to  the 
world.  It  is  published  in  time  for  every 
progressive  bee-keeper  to  test  the  various 
discoveries  which  it  details,  during  the  pres- 
ent season.  Send  all  orders  for  the  book  to 
this  ofBce.  Price,  $1.00,  postpaid.  The  usual 
discount  to  dealers  in  lots  of  10  or  more. 


Simniins'  l\on-StTarniing  Sys- 
tem, and  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
for  one  year,  for  $1.3.5.  The  subscription 
to  the  Bee  JotjRNAL  may  begin  now. 
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Queries  f  Replies, 


Characleri$(ic«i   of    Bees   Trans- 
mitted by  the  Queen. 


Written  for  the  AmerUxin  Bee  Journal 


Querj-  632.— 1.  What  is  the  difference  In 
ireneral  characteristics  between  hybrid  bees 
produced  by  a  cross  between  an  Italian  queen 
and  a  brown  German  drone,  and  those  pro- 
duced by  a  cross  between  a  brown  German 
queen  and  an  Italian  drone?  2.  What  char- 
acteristics do  you  expect  the  queen  lo  trans- 
mit to  the  workers,  and  in  what  will  they  re- 
semble the  drone  ?— Illinois. 

I  will  let  expert  (jueen-rearers  an- 
swer this. — C.  H.  DiBBERN. 

1.  As  they  average,  very  little  if 
any.  2.  About  ecjual  from  each  par- 
ent.  G.  M.  DOOHTTLE. 

1.  If  j'ou  believe  that  prepotency  is 
on  the  male  side,  you  can  answer  your 
own  question. — A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  I  cannot  say,  as  I  think  that  I 
have  only  had  the  first-mentioned  kind. 
They  were  cross,  but  good  workers.  2. 
Let  the  "  other  fellow  "  answer  this. — 
Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

1.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  the 
progeny  of  Italian  drones  and  black 
queens,  2.  I  refer  you  to  Prof,  Cook. 
— R.  L.  Taylor. 

1.  The  bees  of  the  first  cross,  in  my 
experience,  are  the  best  hone3--gath- 
erers.  Their  general  characteristics 
are  nearly  tlie  same. — W.  M.  Barnuji. 

1.  There  is  no  difterence.  What  is 
the  difference  between  a  child  of  a 
white  father  and  negro  mother,  and 
one  from  a  negro  father  and  white 
mother  ?  2.  No  possible  rule  can  be 
given.  Sometimes  the  male  is  pre- 
potent ;  at  other  times  the  female. — A. 
J.  Cook. 

Friend  "  Illinois,"  unless  some  of 
the  others  know  more  about  it  than  I 
do,  you  have  come  to  the  wrong  place 
for  information. — C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  I  give  it  up.  I  do  not  know.  2. 
A  queen  whose  workers  are  extra 
honey-gatherers,  is  apt  to  have  daugh- 
ters whose  workers  are  extra  honey- 
gatherers  also.  The  drones  transmit 
color,  and  (probably)  strength  of 
wing,  and  power  to  smell. — Mahala 
B.  Chaddock. 

1.  The  progeny  of  an  Italian  queen 
mated  with  a  black  drone,  have  always 
seemed  to  be  more  irascible  than  those 
vice  versa.  2.  Fiom  the  mother,  the 
markings  predominate:  from  the  drone, 
the  disposition,  if  any  observations  are 
correct. — J.  M.  Hambacgh. 

1.  As  a  rule,  the  former  are  vicious, 
and  the  latter  fairly  gentle.  2.  Excep- 
tions will  occur  to  any  rules  that  may 
be  laid  down  in  the  matter  of  heredit}'. 


But  tlie  rule  is,  thai  the  queens  trans- 
mit to  the  worker  i)rogeny  anj'  pecu- 
liarity in  the  conib-htiilding  faculty  ; 
that  is,  the  manner  of  building  and 
capping  the  eomlis.  They  also  trans- 
mit size,  and  to  the  queen  progeny, 
fecundity.  The  drones  transmit  tlie 
woi-king  quality,  tiiuper,  color,  and 
size  to  the  drone  pidgenj',  which  does 
not  aiipear  until  tlic  second  generation. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 

"Illinois'"  please  excuse  me.  I  liave 
never  studied  along  this  line  critically. 
If  the  bees  produce  much  honey,  and 
are  reasonably  docile,  I  do  not  inquire 
who  their  grand-parents  were. — J.  M. 
Shuck. 

1.  I  presume  that  there  may  b(^  as 
much  difference  as  there  is  between  a 
mule  1))'  a  cross  between  a  jenny  and 
a  stallion,  and  one  from  a  jack  and  a 
mare.  I  have  heard  it  maintained  that 
there  is  a  difference,  but  I  do  not 
know.  2.  If  the  queen  is  pure,  she 
ought  to  transmit  nil  the  characteris- 
tics possessed  Ijy  the  workers  of  her 
race. — Eugene  Secok. 

1.  The  black  drone  with  an  Italian 
queen  makes  cross  bees ;  while  the 
Italian  drgne  and  black  queen  are 
more  gentle.  That  is  mj'  experience. 
2.  You  can  place  but  little  dependence 
upon  what  the  bees  will  be  and  do, 
until  you  get  them. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  Crosses  between  Italian  queens 
and  black  drones  (I  do  not  know  anj- 
thing  about  '■'brown  German  drones") 
are  usually  crosser.  more  pugnacious, 
and  better  hone3-gatherers  than  the 
cross  of  a  black  queen  and  an  Italian 
drone.  2.  Tlie  most  prominent  char- 
acteristics are  transmitted  by  the 
queen. — J.  P.  H.  BitOWN. 

1.  Who  can  tell  ?  There  are  no 
characteristics  that  I  know  of,  by 
which  any  cross  can  be  known.  2. 
Who  can  answer  this  ?  I  confess  that 
I  cannot,  in  fact,  Cros.ses  are  so 
liable  to  sport  that  no  positive  deduc- 
tions can  be  made. — J.  E,  Pond. 

1.  In  appearance,  half-pure  bees 
(there  are  no  hybrids)  resemble  the 
queen  more  than  the  drone.  A  pure 
Italian  queen  that  has  mated  with 
German  or  black  drones,  will  produce 
bees  that  will  nearly  all  be  more  or 
less  j'ellow.  A  black  queen  and  Ital- 
ian drone  will  produce  mostly  black 
bees ;  only  a  U'w  will  have  yellow 
bands.  2.  The  jirogenj'  of  a  black 
queen  and  an  Italian  drone  are  more 
gentle  than  the  opposite  cross. — M. 
Mahin. 

1.  I  found,  many  years  ago,  when 
handling  the  tieiy  Cyprians,  that  the 
queen  transmits  family  traits  so  far  as 
general  appearance  is  concerned  with 
the  greatest  regularitj' ;  while  the 
drone  (coward  as  he  is  erroneously  be- 
lieved to  be)  transmits  temperament. 


Thus,  the  drones  of  a  tiery  raei^  of 
bees,  when  coupled  with  queens  of  a 
gentle  race,  give  fierj'  prngeny.  This 
answers  the  second  part  of  the  queiy, 
also. — G.  W.  Dkmaree. 

It  depends  upon  circumstances  and 
conditions — there  is  no  rule  to  judge 
b}'.  Generallj-  the  latter  cross  are 
much  more  docile. — The  Editor. 


CORRESPMBESCE. 


brood-rearing. 

The  Proper  Temperature  Inside 
of  the  Brood-\^c§t. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BV    G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


As  the  season  for  brood-rearing  is  at 
hand,  something  regarding  the  degrees 
of  heat  maintained  inside  of  the  cluster 
of  bees  wliich  are  rearing  brooil,  may 
not  be  amiss ;  especially  as  I  see,  by 
what  I  read,  that  but  few  have  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  what  warmth  the  bees  keep 
the  larva!,  eggs,  etc.,  during  the  time 
when  they  are  rearing  their  young. 

While  Nature  has  so  ordained  that  a 
good  colony  of  bees  can  form  a  "liv- 
ing hive,"  as  it  were,  so  as  to  generate 
heat  enough  for  brood-rearing  inside 
of  a  cru.st  or  wall  of  living  bees,  still, 
in  early  spring  weather,  the  capacity 
(jf  a  hive  to  retain  warmth,  the  same 
coming  in  close  contact  with  the  bees, 
has  much  to  do  with  prolific  brood- 
rearing,  and  the  getting  of  our  bees  in 
time  for  the  harvest.  The  more  heat 
we  can  retain  in  the  hive,  the  more 
honey  we  can  save  ;  for  all  are  aware 
that  the  fuel  which  the  bees  have  to 
"  burn,"  so  as  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  duster  to  where  they  de- 
sire it,  is  honey. 

Again,  the  more  fuel  (honey)  the 
bees  burn,  the  quicker  their  life  wears 
away,  for  it  takes  an  effort  even  on  the 
part  of  the  bee,  to  keep  the  furnace 
(the  bee)  filled  with  fuel  as  fast  as  it 
is  consumed.  Hence  we  see  the  im- 
portant bearing  that  a  good,  warm 
lii\ehasin  advancing  our  interests  in 
early  spring  weather. 

Why  do  I  say  in  early  spring 
weather  ?  Because,  that  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  the  temperature  out- 
side of  the  hive  is  very  much  lower 
than  that  which  is  required  by  tli(! 
bees  to  rear  brood.  If,  as  I  saw  in 
print  not  long  ago,  bees  could  rear 
brood  with  a  temperature  of  only  55-' 
to  ()(P,  then  there  would  not  be  so 
much  need  of  a  warm  hive  ;  for  we 
have  many  sjiring  days  wherein  the 
mercury  goes  as  high,  and  even  higher 
than  that.     If   those  figures   were  cor- 
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rect,  then  our  bees  could  rear  brood 
in  April  and  May,  here  at  the  North,  to 
good  advantage,  as  thej'  now  do  in 
July  and  August. 

Again,  I  see  that  where  the  tempera- 
ture inside  of  the  hive  reaches  from 
73°  to  84°,  the  bees  ventilate  the  hive, 
by  setting  apart  a  certain  number  of 
bees  to  fan  at  the  entrance,  in  order 
that  a  higher  temperature  than  84^ 
shall  never  be  reached,  as  that  is  the 
highest  temperature  bearable  by  the 
brood.  If  this  were  true,  then  what 
would  the  bees  do  when  the  mercury 
stood  about  the  •'nineties"  for  da3-s 
in  succession,  as  we  frequently  have  it, 
even  in  this  locality  ?  Would  it  be 
possible  for  them,  by  fanning  the  air, 
to  give  a  less  degree  of  heat  than  that 
very  air  contained  ? 

Once  more  :  I  notice  that  some  of 
our  most  practical  bee-keepers  say 
that  we  should  not  have  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  lamp-nursery  much  above 
85°  ;  for  if  we  do,  the  queens  which  we 
are  trying  to  hatch  in  the  same,  will 
be  killed  ;  for  that  is  about  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  bees  keep  their 
brood  and  queen-cells,  when  they  have 
their  own  way.  A  very  few  allow  that 
a  temperature  of  90°  may  be  main- 
tained, and  yet  have  the  queens  hatch 
all  right.  Having  a  desire  to  know  of 
this  matter  m^-self,  I  began  to  experi- 
ment as  follows : 

I  procured  a  self-registering  ther- 
mometer, and  after  placing  it  near  the 
lire  till  it  showed  125°  of  heat,  the  reg- 
ister was  set,  when  it  was  carefully 
wrapped  in  a  warmed  woolen-cloth, 
and  iramertiately  placed  in  a  medium 
colony,  as  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
bx-ood-nest  as  I  could  guess  at  the  cen- 
ter. This  was  on  a  very  cool  day,  the 
latter  part  of  May,  on  the  night  of 
which  water  was  frozen  so  as  to  form 
ice  nearly  as  thick  as  window-glass,  I 
selecting  such  a  time  purposely. 

The  next  day,  at  two  o'clock,  it  had 
warmed  up  enough  so  that  the  bees 
were  flying,  when  I  took  out  the  ther- 
mometer, and  found  that  the  coldest 
point  reached  in  the  brood-nest  during 
that  cold  night  was  92°.  After  this  I 
tried  the  same  experiment  several 
times  on  both  strong  and  very  weak 
colonies,  although  at  no  time  did  it 
freeze  as  hard  as  at  that  time  ;  in  fact, 
I  do  not  know  that  the  freezing-point 
was  reached  outside  the  hive  during 
any  of  the  other  experiments,  3-et  in  no 
colony  that  was  rearing  brood  did  the 
mercury  register  less  than  92°  ;  while 
some  of  the  strongest  colonies  gave  95° 
as  the  lowest  temperature  inside  of 
their  brood-nest. 

Being  satisfied  that  92°  was  the 
lowest  point  consistent  with  rapid 
brood-rearing,  I  next  went  about  find- 
ing what  was  the  liighest  point  the 
bees  allowed   in  their   hive,  when    the  I 


mercurj'  was  playing  about  the  "  nine- 
ties." Accordingly,  I  placed  the  ther- 
mometer in  a  verj'  strong  colon}-,  early 
one  morning,  when  the  day  gave 
promise  of  being  a  very  warm  one,  the 
temperature  at  this  time  being  78°  in 
the  shade.  At  two  o'clock  that  day, 
the  mercury-  in  the  open  air  was  at  91°, 
while  later  on  there  was  scarcely  a 
hive  in  the  _yard  but  what  the  front 
was  covered  with  bees  "  hanging  out." 
At  about  sun-down,  the  thermometer 
was  lifted  from  the  hive,  when  I  found 
that  the  higliest  point  reached  was  98° 
during  that  extremely  hot  day.  With 
several  other  experiments  tried  along 
this  line,  I  was  notable  to  secure  quite 
as  high  a  temperature  as  that  again, 
although  one  other  time  it  was  within 
less  than  one-half  of  a  degree  of  98°. 

In  this  way  I  round  that  to  rear 
brood  successfull}',  the  temperature  of 
the  hive  must  reach  a  point  somewhere 
between  92°  and  98°  ;  and  if  this  was 
the  case,  why  should  I  not  keep  my 
lamp-nursery  between  those  tempera- 
tures, if  I  desired  to  hatch  queen-cells 
perfectly. 

I  am  well  aware  that  sealed  brood, 
or  nearly  mature  queen-cells,  will  bear 
a  lower  temperature  than  will  larvre, 
but  that  does  not  decide  but  what  such 
would  be  better  off  could  they  have  the 
same  temperature  which  they  enjoy  in 
the  hive.  From  the  foregoing,  I  think 
that  it  will  be  apparent  to  all,  that 
there  is  great  advantage  in  helping  the 
bees  all  we  can  in  early  spring,  to 
maintain  as  warm  a  temperature  as 
possible  inside  of  the  hive.  This  can 
be  done  to  tlie  best  advantage  by  keep- 
ing the  hive  as  tight  as  possible  at  the 
top,  and  contracting  the  same  to  suit 
the  size  of  the  colony  occupying  it. 

Boi-odino,  N.  Y. 


FOUL  BROOD. 


An  Experience  with  this  Disease 
— Fastening  Foundation. 

WrllUn  Snr  the  American  Bee  Journal 
Br  JOHN   H.  MANCHESTER. 


I  commenced  bee-keeping  about  nine 
years  ago,  with  one  colony  of  black 
bees  in  a  box-hive,  which  I  transferred 
to  a  movable-frame  hive,  and  Italian- 
ized them.  They  increased  until  I  had 
12  colonies,  when  I  bought  2  colonies 
for  $14.00.  They  had  the  foul  brood, 
but  not  knowing  it,  I  went  on  and  ex- 
changed frames,  and  gave  the  disease 
to  the  whole  apiarj-. 

I  then  began  to  cure  them,  and  suc- 
ceeded. I  put  them  into  a  box  and 
left  them  24  hours,  and  then  hived 
them  on  one  frame  of  hatching  brood 
and  honey  ;  this  was  taken  from 
healthy  colonies,  and  the  rest  of  the 
hive  filled  with  foundation.  I  extracted 


the  honey  and  melted  up  the  wax, 
burnt  the  frames,  and  steamed  the 
hives.  There  have  been  no  signs  of 
foul  brood  since  in  my  apiai-y. 

I  also  treated  some  bees  for  one  of 
my  neighbors  in  the  same  way.  He 
boiled  the  honey,  and  fed  it  back  to 
his  bees,  and  they  had  the  foul  brood 
the  next  year. 

I  have  at  present  43  colonies  of  bees, 
all  in  good  condition.  I  prepared  them 
for  winter  by  packing  them  on  the 
summer  stands.  My  bees  are  in  double- 
walled  hives.  Bees  in  this  town  have 
wintered  nicely. 

Fastenins:  Foundation. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about 
fastening  foundation  in  sections,  and 
so  I  will  give  my  waj-  of  doing  it : 

Take  a  board  3  feet  long,  and  6 
inches  wide  ;  to  one  side  of  this  fasten 
4  pieces,  just  half  as  thick  as  the  boxes, 
and  cut  these  blocks  so  that  they  will 
just  tit  inside  of  sections.  Fasten  these 
on  the  first  piece  of  board  about  8 
inches  apart ;  now  place  the  board  a 
little  slanting,  put  the  sections  over 
these  blocks,  on  the  foundation,  and 
place  them  in  the  section  ;  have  some 
melted  wax  in  a  basin,  which  is  to  be 
kept  warm  by  placing  it  over  a  lamp. 
Have  a  small  brush,  and  with  one 
hand  hold  the  foundation  down  to  the 
top  of  the  section,  and  with  the  other 
hand  draw  the  brushful  of  melted  wax 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  section, 
and  fasten  all  four  of  the  edges  before 
removing  any  of  them,  so  that  the  wax 
can  cool.  When  taking  the  section  ofl", 
place  them  right  side  up.  I  think  that 
if  bee-keepers  will  try  this,  they  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  plan. 

Preble,  N.  Y. 


QUEEN-CELLS. 

When  to  Destroy  Queen-Cells  to 
Prevent  Swarming. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jmirnal 

BY   EUGENE   SECOR. 


Good  evening.  Deacon  Smith,  what 
makes  you  look  so  smiling  ?  Has 
Aunt  Miranda  taken  the  sweepstakes' 
prize  for  the  best  ten  pounds  of  dairy 
butter  at  the  International  Dair}-  Fair  ? 
Or  has  her  Pljmouth  Rock  chickens 
hatched  out  thirteen  to  the  dozen, 
without  an  incubator  ? 

"Narry  one.  I'll  tell  you,  neighbor, 
what  makes  me  feel  so  good-natured 
to-night.  When  a  fellow  meets  another 
who  ought  to  know  a  good  deal  the 
most,  and  fellow  number  one  finds  out 
that  fellow  number  two  has  to  come  to 
fellow  number  one  to  get  the  alphabet 
of  what  he  ought  to  be  graduated  in, 
it  makes   fellow   number   one   feel   as 
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though  he    was   of    some    use    in    the 
world,  after  all. 

"It's  queer  that  some  folks  go 
through  this  vale  of  tears  with  their 
eyes  shut.  As  I  was  goiu'  aloug  tlie 
road  this  moriiin',  farmer  So-and-So 
hailed  me,  and  wanted  to  know  when 
was  the  best  time  to  cut  out  iiueen- 
cells  to  keep  tlie  pesky  bees  from 
swarmin'.  1  thought  he  was  trying  to 
git  some  joke  on  me,  and  I  told  him 
the  best  time  was  when  he  found  the 
bees  buildin'  cells.  But  soon  I  found 
out  that  he  was  iu  dead  earnest. 

"He  thought  the  bees  built  the 
queen-oells  in  the  spring,  when  they 
hadn't  anything  else  to  do.  That  was 
about  the  first  of  May,  when  the  bees 
in  these  parts  thought  about  as  much 
of  swarmin'  as  ray  two-year-old  grand- 
daughter does  of  gettin'  married.  Now, 
you  know  this  man  has  about  fifty 
hives  of  bees,  and  folks  think  what  he 
don't  know  about  'em  aint  worth 
Inrnin'.  But  he  don't  take  any  bee- 
paper,  and  he  hasn't  any  bee-book,  and 
he  lives  too  fur  from  you  to  borrow, 
the  way  I  have  done.  Some  of  his 
hives  are  half  full  of  drone-comb.  He 
never  uses  a  smoker,  and  I  reckon  he 
don't  see  the  inside  of  many  hives  but 
empty  ones.  But  he  is  gettin'  more 
enterprizin'.  He  wanted  to  stop 
swarmin'.  And  he  thought  if  he  could 
git  me  to  go  through  anil  cut  out  the 
queeu-cells  before  corn-plantin',  it 
would  be  a  wonderful  savin'  of  labor. 

"I  told  him  that  instead  of  bees 
being  the  wisest  critters,  they  were  the 
most  cranky,  hand-to-mouth  animals  I 
ever  see.  They  never  do  nothin'  be- 
cause there's  any  reason  for  it,  but  be- 
cause they  don't  know  any  better. 
They  build  queen-cells  one  day,  and 
may  be  tear  them  down  the  next. 
Thej'  raise  and  feed  a  million  drones 
when  perhaps  they  don't  need  any. 
They  stick  their  hives  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  bee-glue,  when  you  have 
wintered  them  iu  the  cellar  for  fifty 
years.  They  will  nurse  a  worker-bee 
that  lays  drone-eggs,  and  kill  the 
queen  you  try  to  give  'em. 

"  They  will  sting  the  hand  that  feeds 
'em,  just  as  quick  as  they  will  the  fel- 
low that  robs  'em.  They  will  leave 
the  best  hive  on  the  farm  to  take  up 
with  some  little  hollow  tree  in  the 
woods,  where  they  are  sure  to  freeze 
to  death  before  spring.  They  are  just 
as  likely  to  swarm  a  few  days  before 
frost,  if  buckwheat  gives  an}-  honej', 
as  they  are  in  basswood  time.  They 
are  like  some  young  folks  that  get 
love-struck,  they  will  set  up  house- 
keepin'  without  any  meal  in  the  bar- 
rel, and  a  hard  winter  comin'  on. 

"After  I  had  delivered  myself   after 
this    fashion,   all    Mr.    So-and-So  said 
was,  '  Well,  I  swan  !'  " 
Forest  City,  Iowa. 
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Trrftfen  for  the  A}iicrleanBee Journal 

UV    M.    H.   CILLISON,   M.  D. 


Mine  vifo  she  \'oinl.  iloi  inler  day, 

Ity  lU'iyrlilnn'  Srlinridcr's  house 
Tci'  sec  liocs  lici's,  Miiil  iimv  she  say 

Mine  bees  are  nix  ccioms  ouso. 

Slio  (toll  me  Sfhiieifid-'s;  Itees  are  vite 

Unil  >-allcr— lilic  clertiuld  ; 
D1k'>'  vill  no<t  sluing;'.  i!r»r  dry  ter  flte 

\'iicn  by  dor  vin>i-s  <lci-  hoid. 

Hces  hivos— can  loclt  der  dop  ride  off. 

Dose  liees  dhey  coino  nod  oud. 
Dlicy  maljcs  dor  comljs  \vei(fh  yust  er  bound, 

Uud  minds  vhat  der  aboud. 

Und,  Hans,  dot  Schneider  vas  er  vltch  ! 

I  can  nod  iindcrslitiuni — 
Hecs  vife  slie  said,  fur  Kure  'tis  drue. 

He  shwarms  dose  bees  by  hand  ! 

Und  boolts— hee's  more  as  I  can  dell ; 

He  shtrin^  'em  on  der  shelf, 
Und  say  no  mans  can  do  so  veil 

What  reads  'cm  nod  lieesself. 

Und  babers.— dhrce  er  veek,  I  vow  ! 

Reads  Just  aboud  der  bees. 
He  say  dod  bees-ness  is  bud  now 

Sure  in  ids  A  B  C's. 

Und  seex, — ois-ht  dousund  bounds  he  sell 
Vrom  seexdy  shtaiids— Shpriug  cound. 

Made  liy  dose  vite  and  yaller  bees 
Vhat  fly  vor  miles  around. 

Und  hee's  er  liinil  or  dwist  machine 

Vhat  juTiiiis  dod  houcy  kwick 
Rideouil  di'i- ciMiilis  !    Mine  hed  grot  sohwim 

Bod  lioney  l)nmu'e  so  shlick. 

Now,  all  dose  dhings,— und  more  as  dot, 

Mine  vite  just  dalk  er  shtring— 
Aboud  dose  bees  vhat  Schneider's  got, 

Dod  vorks  more  as  dhey  shting. 

I  say,  "Katrina.  hold  dod  moudt ; 

I  dakes  nod  vor  der  cute 
Vhat  cranky  bee-mans  >ay  aboudt 

Dhere  bees  more  as  der  trute. 

"  Do'nd  1  kept  bees  nitrii  vordy  year  ! 

Vhile  Schneider  le^^  as  dhree  I 
Mine  vodiler  kci^p  ln'i-s  all  hees  life  ! 

Knows  Sehneidei-  more  as  me  ? 

"  Und  dose  book-larnin— vhat  ish  dot  ! 

Yust  voolinjf  dime  avay  ; 
Vhile  I  der  hives  rub  mid  der  leaves 

Vhat  made  der  shwarms  to  shtay. 

"  Und  all  dosi'  mans  doil  babers  rides 
Vhat  comes  dhree  ilimcs  er  veek. 

Sure  hades  ilod  hook,— und  vools  vhat  bides 
Makes  fat  dod  pees  man's  cheek. 

"  Uud  as  ter  shwarmiu'  bees  by  hand— 

I  laft  mine  sides  ter  crack. 
He  make  dose  vite  und  yaller  bees 

Mid  bowder  on  der  back." 

Und  dod  high-fansle  dwist  machine— 

A  sausage  g-rinder  shlick  ! 
I  vondor  how  dod  Schneider  vool 

Katrine  ou  dod  so  kwick. 

I  prind  mine  honey  vonce  mid  dod, 

Und  s(iueeze  der  vax  like  vice  ! 
(I  noil  led  Kitty  founil  dod  oud. 

She  keeps  no  seered  nice). 

Und  vor  dod  bee  as  vill  nod  shting 
Dhere's  vnn.  doo  dhings,  or  dhree ; 

He  vas  er  dhrone.  he  vas  er  king. 
Or  else  no  good  vas  he. 

Und  vor  dose  hive  der  dops  come  off, 
I  nail  mine  on  ter  shiay. 

Und  vor  dose  combs  vhat  weighs  er  bound- 
Shades  ov  Munchausen's  day  ! 

Und  seex,— eiiflit  dousand  bounds  ter  sell 

Vnn  year  ov  seexdy  slilands  ! 
Der  voi-id  nod  i-ad  so  much.    Vor  sure 

He  weigh  dod  mid  hees  hands. 

Bud  more  as  all  I  laft  ad  vhat 

Katrina  sez  ter  me — 
Dod  none  vas  ever  half  so  blind 

As  him  vhat  don't  can  sec  ! 
Adel,  Iowa. 


BEE-STINGS. 


Treating;  the  Wounds — Becx  and 
Bloom,  etc. 


Written  for  the  American  BeeJowmal 

BY    REV.    J.    1).    GEHRING. 


My  apiary  east  the  first  swarm  of 
the  season  on  April  28.  It  was  a  large 
one,  and  very  cross — owing,  I  think, 
to  scarcity  of  honey. 

The  best  precaution  against  bee- 
stings is,  I  think,  cool  and  deliberate 
movements,  a  veil  to  protect  the  face, 
much  patience,  and  pluck  enougli  to 
"grin  and  bear"  what  stings  cannot 
be  avoided.  I  am  often  much  amused 
when  I  hear  and  read  of  the  various 
remedies  and  cures  for  bee-stings  ;  for 
all  of  them,  to  say  the  veiy  least,  are 
very  unhandy  for  a  busy  man.  The 
idea  of  my  running  to  the  house,  leav- 
ing an  open  hive  behind  me,  to  get  an 
application  of  soda  water  or  some  such 
thing !  Who,  when  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  an  interesting  job,  which  requires 
both  hands,  both  eyes,  and  all  the  at- 
tention of  the  mind,  can  stop  to  doctor 
a  bee-sting  ? 

The  nearest  to  a  success  for  stings 
that  I  have  yet  tried,  is  tincture  of 
Ledum  i)ahtslre.  I  used  to  carry  a  lit- 
tle vial  of  it  in  my  vest-pocket,  and 
apply  a  few  drops  to  a  bad  sting  ;  but 
I  soon  found  even  that  too  unhandy. 
As  a  remedy  for  the  pain,  it  is  pretty 
nearly  a  success. 

For  a  very  bad  case  of  stinging, 
such  as  I  had  two  years  ago  when  a 
swarm  of  Italians  got  after  me  when  I 
tried  to  hive  them,  and  stung  me  on 
the  neck,  throat  and  head,  I  used  the 
homoeopathic  antidote— "  Apis  Mel  No. 
3,"  internally,  in  drop  doses  in  water  ; 
four  or  five  doses,  from  one  to  two 
hours  apart.  I  think  this  remedy,  used 
intelligently  and  promptly,  will  always 
prevent  serious  results  ;  and  even  death 
in  the  worst  cases. 

The  Irishman  said:  "A  man  can 
get  used  to  'most  everything  that  be- 
falls him,  if  it  lasts  long  enough— and 
that's  the  reason  one  can  never  get 
used  to  hangin'."  With  a  bee-keeper, 
"  stino-in' "  lasts  long  enough  so  that, 
in  course  of  time,  he  gets  used  to  it. 
It  is  so  in  my  ca.se.  Bee-stings  cause 
me  very  little  pain,  and  generally  no 
inconveiiienee,  except  when  I  allow 
them  to  "jag"  me  in  or  near  the  eye. 
I  need  my  eyesight  as  much  as  my 
wits,  in  the  apiary  ;  and  hence  I  be- 
lieve in  being  "  green  "  enough  to  wear 
a    veil   when    circumstances     require 

one. 

I  have  never  had  so  many  drones  m 
my  apiary  as  tliis  spring.  I  thought  I 
had  control  of  tliat  part  of  the  business 
by  having  exelmled  drone  comb,  and 
by  cutting  oft"  the  heads  of   unhatched 
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drones  "  in  due  time  ;"  but  they  have 
somehow  got  ahead  of  me.  I  would 
like  to  catch  about  5,000  of  them,  if  I 
could.  I  thought  to  have  only  pure 
Italian  drones.  But  a  neighbor  of 
mine  has  about  50  hives  of  blacks  and 
hybrids,  and  takes  no  thought  of 
drones.  So  I  have  concluded  to  give 
up  the  batttle  for  the  time  being,  for 
an  apiary  of  pure  yellow  bees.  M)- 
young  queens  stand  a  very  poor  chance 
this  season.  The  air,  on  warm,  sunny 
days,  is  full  of  black  drones. 

llees  and  Fruit-Bloom. 

In  regard  to  bees  and  fruit-pollen,  I 
would  like  to  say  this  :  Bees  have,  no 
doubt,  much  to  do  with  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  fruit-bloom  ;  but  \  cannot  be- 
lieve that  success  or  failure  dejiends 
altogether  upon  bees,  or  other  insects. 
Of  course  when  it  rains,  or  is  too  cool 
for  bees  to  work,  the  pollen  of  the 
fruit>blossonis  is  not  carried  from 
flower  to  flower,  and  mixed,  as  it  is 
when  the  weather  is  just  right.  But 
the  fact  is,  if  it  all  depended  upon  the 
woi'k  of  the  various  insects,  we  would 
never  see  much  fruit,  "  rain  or  shine  ;" 
for,  when  the  blossoms  are  wet,  and 
the  weather  damp,  the  pollen  is  damp 
also,  and,  hence,  the  wind  cannot  waft 
it  about.  This,  nioie  than  the  work  of 
the  hone)--bee,  accounts  for  the  scarcity 
of  fruit  when  blooming  occurs  during 
damp  and  rainy  weather. 

JVIovins:  Bees— Wliite  CloTcr. 

Last  year  I  moved  my  bees  Ave 
times — once  by  rail,  and  four  times  by 
wagon.  I  did  not  lose  one  colony, 
though  they  were  moved  on  a  common 
truck-wagun,  over  a  rough,  stonj'  road, 
and  taken  by  freight  to  Kansas,  when 
they  were  very  heavy  with  honey.  Of 
course  the  much  moving  did  not  do 
them  any  good  ;  but  I  mention  it  to 
show  that  moving,  like  anything  else 
in  bee-manipulation,  can  be  done  suc- 
cessfully and  safely,  if  done  in  the 
right  way. 

I  have  20  colonies  and  4  new 
swarms.  All  came  through  the  winter 
nicely.  They  had  brood  in  March,  and 
plenty  of  drones  in  April. 

White  clover  promises  a  rich  lioney 
harvest,  if  it  does  not  rain  too  much  ! 
It  is  just  coming  into  bloom  here,  but, 
as  yet,  it  contains  no  nectar.  The 
weather  is  too  cool,  and  I  fear  the 
rains  will  be  too  frequent  for  an  abun- 
dant yield  from  white  clover  here  in 
Douglass  county,  Kans.  I  consider  it 
rather  unfortunate,  than  otherwise, 
that  while  clover  comes  into  bloom  so 
early,  before  the  sun  gives  heat  enough 
to  secrete  nectar  in  the  flowers.  June 
is,  no  doubt,  the  best  time  in  this 
latitude. 

Lawrence,  Kans.,  May  12,  1889. 


WINTERING. 


Maple  §ii&ar   for   Bees- 
Bloom  Honey. 
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Wrltten  for  the  A.merlcan  Bee  Journal 

BY    O.    L.    HERSHISEK. 


Bees  have  wintered  better  in  this 
locality  than  for  several  j'cars  past. 
All  colonies  that  had  half  a  chance 
have  come  through  in  fine  condition. 
My  observation  has  been,  that  colonies 
deeply  covered  with  snow-drifts,  and 
those  well  shaded,  have  wintered  the 
best,  and  are  more  vigorous  now  than 
those  that  have  been  exposed  to  sun- 
light. I  contemplate  taking  a  few 
colonies  to  some  well  sheltered  place 
in  the  woods  to  pass  the  next  winter, 
hy  way  of  experiment. 

Feeding  Maple  Susrar  to  Uees. 

There  are  many  good  wa3'S  of  feed- 
ing bees,  some  adapted  to  one  season 
of  the  year,  and  other  methods  to  other 
seasons.  Having  occasion  to  feed  a 
few  colonies  this  spring,  I  tried  maple 
sugar,  and  though  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  the  best  food,  and  the  best  waj^  of 
feeding,  I  am  confident  that  it  is  good, 
and  the  best  I  have  tried.  It  is  as 
follows  : 

Take  a  thin  cake  of  the  desired 
amount  of  sugar,  raise  the  cloth  cover- 
ing the  bees,  and  place  the  cake  over 
the  cluster.  It  is  but  a  moment's  work, 
and  practically  no  heat  is  lost.  The 
bees  will  store  it  slowly,  and  thus  stim- 
ulate the  queen  to  lay.  Enough  ma}' 
be  given  at  one  time  to  last  the  season 
during  which  it  is  desired  to  feed. 
Maple  sugar  can  be  bought  in  quantit}- 
in  the  Buft'alo  markets  for  from  7  to  9 
cents  per  pound.  No  objection  can  be 
urged  against  maple  sugar  ou  the 
score  of  economj'. 

Honey  I'rom  I*ear-Blooni,  etc. 

The  spring  was  favorable  for  brood- 
rearing  up  to  April  26,  after  which 
followed  a  week  of  cold,  rainy  weather, 
during  which  the  Ijees  consumed  much 
honey  in  feeding  young  bees.  A  few 
of  the  colonies  starved  during  this 
week  of  inclement  weather,  but  now, 
how  great  the  change  !  Bees  are  work- 
ing with  as  much  vigor  as  I  ever  saw 
them  in  the  best  honey-flow.  Pear 
and  hard-maple  trees  began  bloom- 
ing on  May  7,  in  this  locality,  and 
from  this  source  some  of  ray  strongest 
colonies  are  storing  several  pounds  of 
honey  per  day,  while  the  weakest  ai'e 
making  more  than  a  living. 

I  never  saw  honey  so  plentiful  in 
pear  bloom.  It  glistens  like  dew-drops, 
as  has  been  often  observed  in  bass- 
wood  bloom,  and  is  very  white  and  of  a 
delicate  flavor.  The  flow  of  nectar 
from  pear  bloom  is  constant.    The  con- 


tented hum  of  the  bee  is  heard  in  the 
pear  orchards  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
Apple  trees  will  bloom  in  a  few  days. 

Before  the  week  of  cold  weather, 
referred  to  before,  a  few  of  the  strong- 
est colonies  began  preparations  for 
swarming.  One  colonj'  had  a  queen- 
cell  with  a  larva  ready  to  cap,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  capped  drones.  The 
drones  are  now  on  the  wing,  but  the 
bees  postponed  the  swarming,  and  de- 
stroyed the  j'oung  queen-larva. 

Big  Tree  Corners,  N.  Y.,  May  9,1889. 


LANaSTROTH 


On  "  Tlie  Hive  and  Honcy-Bee," 
as   Revised  by  Badants. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

Br    G.    W.    DEMAREE. 


I  have  had  in  my  possession  this 
great  contriliution  to  modern  bee- 
keeping  for  two  months  or  more,  and 
notwithstanding  I  have  been  more  than 
usually  pressed  for  time,  owing  to 
business  matters,  etc.,  I  have  not  neg- 
lected to  examine  with  some  thorough- 
ness this  fascinating  work  on  bee- 
culture. 

"  The  Hive  and  Honey-Bee,"  by  Rev. 
L.  L.  Langstroth,  is  a  pioneer  work  in 
modern  bee-keeping,  and  has  done 
more  for  the  cause  than  all  else  be- 
sides ;  and  now  to  have  it  thoroughly 
revised  and  brought  up  to  the  front, 
cannot  fail  to  give  a  new  impetus  to 
practical  bee-culture. 

It  woidd  be  impracticable  for  me  to 
undertake  to  more  than  mention  a  few 
features  of  the  revised  work,  and  these 
must  be  of  a  practical  nature. 

Contraction,  Patent-Hives,  etc. 

The  majority  of  the  bee-keeping 
fraternity  are  of  an  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament, and  therefore  prone  to  ex- 
tremes. Brood-chamber  contraction, 
patent  bee-hives,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
bee-gear  have  been  carried  beyond 
healthy  limits,  and  the  conservative 
stand  taken  by  the 
standard  work,  on 
timely,  and  backed 
experience. 

On  page  173,  the  revisers  "  caution  " 
beginners  against  being  trapped  by 
"  patent  hives."  It  required  some 
sacrifice  and  moral  courage  to  speak 
out  on  this  subject  just  now,  no  doubt, 
but  we  honor  the  man,  or  men,  who 
have  principles  and  dare  to  maintain 
them.  Who  knows  how  much  hard- 
earned  raonej-  and  vexatious  disap- 
pointment will  be  saved  to  beginners 
in  bee-culture,  by  this  timely  warning  ; 
as  the  voice  of  warning  in  this  direc- 
tion has  been   smothered  and  drowned 


reviewers  of  this 

these   subjects,  is 

up    by  practical 
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out  fof  a  time   bj-  the  clammers  of   the 
"  patent-right  man." 

The  i-evisers  take  a  proper  view  of 
the  "  contraction  system."  We  want 
a  system  that  will  give  the  best  possi- 
ble yield  of  surplus  honey,  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  the  bees  in  a  normal 
condition.  Extravagant  contraction 
can  never  meet  these  desirable  ends. 

I'^eediiiS  Bees. 

What  is  said  in  this  new  book  on 
"feeding bees,"  is  sound  and  practical. 
There  is  nothing  better  and  mure  econ- 
omical than  good  sealed  honey  for 
winter  stores,  or  for  spring  feeding. 
Sugar  feeding  should  only  be  resortetl 
to  when  it  becomes  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  scarcity  of  honej'. 

Queen-Kxcliiding'  Honey-Boards. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  see  what  these 
practical  authors  had  to  say  about  the 
use  of  the  "slat  honey-boai-d."  This 
iijplement  has  been  well  spoken  of  by 
many  practical  apiarists  ;  and  while  I 
believed  that  much  of  the  praise  be- 
stowed on  the  "  break-joint  principle" 
applied  to  honey-boards,  had  its  origin 
in  a  desire  to  please  the  inventor,  I 
was  slow  to  pass  upon  its  usefulness 
till  I  had  tested  it  in  ever}'  sort  of  sea- 
son, and  under  all  circumstances 
wherein  a  honey-board  might  be  useful. 

With  me  the  slat  honey-board  is  an 
unnecessary  appendage.  In  a  good 
season  it  is  stuck  fast  to  the  tops  of  the 
brood-frames  in  a  most  provoking  way, 
while  it  does  not  prevent  the  queen 
from  going  into  the  upper  story  ;  and 
when  she  does  go  above,  she  will  some- 
times settle  down  into  busy  life  in  the 
upper  stor}',  entii-ely  abandoning  the 
brood-nest  proper.  I  have  met  with 
this  provoking  state  of  things  in  sev- 
eral cases. 

The  break-joint  hone3'-board  is  a 
fussy  arrangement,  and  is  a  real  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  the  bees,  and 
there  should  be  very  many  good  points 
about  its  use  to  over-balance  its  many 
faults. 

The  perforated-zinc  queen-excluders 
I  have  found  very  useful  to  keep  the 
queens  out  of  the  extracting-cases,  as 
I  believe  that  the  very  best  article  of 
honey  cannot  be  taken  with  the  ex- 
tractor, from  combs  containing  un- 
sealed brood  ;  for  the  reason  that  such 
combs  usually  contain  more  or  less 
thin  nectar  in  close  proximity  to  the 
brood,  which,  when  mixed  with  the 
thoroughly  evaporated  honey,  acts  as 
a.fermenl  to  the  whole  lot  of  honey 
with  which  it  is  mixed. 

The  chapter  on  comb  foundation  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  both  histori- 
cally and  in  a  practical  way.  But  I  must 
close  this  line  of  thought  with  the 
thought,  what  a  book  is  this  before  me  ! 

ChristianSburg,  Ky. 


BOX-ELDER. 

A  Tree  that  Yivld.x  Pollen  very 
rieiitiriill)-. 


Written  for  thr.  American  Bee  Journal 
Br   WM.    L.    DREW. 


On  page  295,  Mrs.  L.  Harrison  rec- 
ommends the  box-elder  {Ncgundo  accr- 
oidcs)  as  a  tree  valuable  both  for  pol- 
len and  honey.  Now,  while  it  may  be 
unsafe  to  positively  say  that  the  box- 
elder,  or  almost  any  other  plant,  yields 
no  honey,  yet  I  do  not  regard  its  value 
in  that  direction  of  any  consequence. 

The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  dioecious, 
that  is,  the  pollen-producing  flowex-s 
are  on  one  tree,  while  the  fertile 
flowers,  or  those  which  produce  seed, 
are  on  another  tree.  On  this  latter 
tree,  where  we  would  expect  to  find 
the  nectar,  if  any  were  produced,  I 
have  never  seen  a  bee  at  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  bees  work  in  great 
numbers  on  the  honej'-producing  tree, 
but  from  examination  of  the  flowers, 
and  careful  observation  of  the  bees  at 
work,  I  feel  quite  positive  that  no  nec- 
tar at  all  is  obtained. 

I  would  not  undervalue  this  tree, 
however.  Besides  being  a  native  here 
in  Iowa,  it  is  widely  cultivated  for 
shade  and  blooms,  and  produces  an 
abundance  of  pollen  at  a  time  when 
pollen  is  of  great  value — much  more 
than  honey,  in  fact.  The  flowets 
opened  this  year  about  April  15. 

There  is  no  other  single  plant  that 
I  know  of  from  which  the  bees  gather 
so  much  pollen,  as  from  the  box-elder  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a 
part  of  the  trees,  the  stamenate,  are  of 
an)-  value.  The  flowers  are  beauti- 
fully adapted  for  fertilization  by  the 
wind,  and  probably  its  fertilization  is 
seldom  accomplished  through  any 
other  agency.  Here,  at  least,  is  a 
plant  upon  which  bees  work  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  plant  receives  no 
benefit  therefrom. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


WISCONSIN. 


A  Oreat  Honey-Producing  State 
— Early  Swarming. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    W.    A.    HODGE. 


I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Wisconsin 
will  in  due  time  become  one  of  the 
leading  States  in  the  production  of 
bees  and  honey,  at  least  that  portion 
of  the  State  bordering  on  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley,  as  the  river  bottoms 
average  about  four  miles  wide  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  State,  and  are  usually 
one  vast  ocean  of  flowers  of  almost  all 


kinils,  from  , July  until  November.  Tlie 
honey-bee  can  be  seen  gathering 
sweets  from  these  bottoms  fully  a 
month  .after  all  flowers  are  killed  on 
the  highlands;  and  also  in  the  spring- 
time (March  and  Ai)ril)  the  honey-bee 
is  usually  found  gathering  a  goodlj' 
amount  of  pollen  and  honey  from  the 
soft  maple  and  willow,  of  which  there 
is  a  great  abundance. 

So,  taking  the  foregoing  advantages, 
tog(^ther  with  uplanil  forage,  sucli  as 
the  clo^  ers  and  fruit-blossoms  of  sev- 
eral kinds,  we,  or  at  least  some  of  us 
Wisconsin  hee-keepers,  are  beginning 
to  .see  that  poor,  cold,  Wisconsin  has 
something  in  store  for  us,  not  to  be  en- 
joyed by  (^very  one  living  on  the  broad 
and  boundless  ])lains. 

Some  l':ai-ly  Sifrarms. 

Now,  as  to  early  swarming  :  William 
Valliant,  living  two  miles  from  me,  on 
the  river,  on  April  30  had  a  natural 
swarm  of  bees  that  were  all  right,  and 
are  doing  nicely.  On  the  tenth  day 
from  that  time,  the  second  swarm  came 
out  all  right,  and  it  is  doing  well  also. 
Who  is  ahead  of  thi.s  ?  I  have  kept 
bees  in  Wisconsin  for  25  years,  and 
never  heard  of  bees  swarming  naturally 
in  April ;  if  any  Wisconsin  man  has,  1 
should  like  to  hear  of  it.  Our  bees  are 
rushing  the  season  here. 

Victory,  Wis.,  May  13,  1889. 


COIVVEXTIOX  DIRECTORY. 

1889.  Time  and  Place  nl  MtetinQ. 

Dec.  4,  C— International,  at  Briintfnnl.Ont..  Canada. 
K.  F.  Uultermann,  Sec,  Urantfurd.  Ont. 

jy  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulara  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinKS.— ED. 


sikm^i^m 


Bee§   are   Booming. — Dr.   A.  B. 

Mason,  Auburndale,  O.,  on  May  10, 
1889,  writes  : 

I  did  my  lirst  extracting  to-day.  I 
looked  to  see  if  the  colonies  were  rcady 
for  the  supers,  and  found  that  in  one 
day  some  of  them  had  filled  everything 
nearly  full  of  honey,  and  were  capping 
it  over,  and  building  pieces  of  comb 
wherever  there  was  a  chance  ;  I  had 
to  extract  to  give  the  queens  room. 
There  is  "  worlds"  of  fruit^bloom,  and 
the  bees  are  booming.  It  is  so  very 
dry  that  the  white  clover  will  be  ma- 
terially injured  in  a  few  days,  if  it 
dones  not  rain. 

p.  s._May  11. — We  had  a  splendid 
rain  last  night,  and  everybody  and 
!  everything  looks  happy. 
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Susquehanna   Co.  Convention. 

— H.  M.  Seeley,  Harford,  Pa.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

The  Susquehanna  County  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Association  met  at  the  Tarbel 
House,  in  Montrose,  Pa.,  on  Saturday, 
May  4,  1889.  President  E.  B.  Smith 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  then  the 
usual  routine  of  business  was  attended 
to,  after  which  was  held  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  j^ear,  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  E.  B.  Smith  ;  Vice- 
President,  A.  O.  Warren  ;  Secretarj'- 
Treasurer,  H.  M.  Seeley.  Various  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  bee-culture  were 
then  discussed,  and,  taken  altogether, 
it  was  very  interesting,  as  well  as  an 
instructive  one,  being  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  all  present. 


Abundance   of  "IVhite  Clover. 

— J.  T.  Wilson,    Little    Hickman,  Kj-., 
on  May  13,  1889,  savs  : 

We  are  having  copious  showers  now, 
which  will  give  us  an  abundance  of 
white  clover ;  the  ground  is  already 
white  with  it  in  places. 


Early  Pollen  from  maples J. 

A.    Williamson,    Lake    Station,    Ind., 
writes  : 

I  send  a  sample  flower  of  what  I 
call  a  '•  pollen-tree,"  because  the  bees 
gather  pollen  from  it.  Perhaps  it  has 
a  diflerent  name,  but  I  never  have  read 
of  a  tree  of  this  kind,  that  the  bees 
gather  pollen  from  so  early  in  the 
spring.  They  begin  to  work  on  it  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
and  it  lasts  till  willows  commence  to 
bloom,  making  5  or  6  weeks  of  bloom- 
ing. The  pollen  is  of  a  bright-yellow 
color.  The  tree  is  a  rapid  grower  ;  the 
first  year  it  makes  a  straight  growth  of 
4  to  6  feet,  and  finally  reaches  the 
height  of  50  or  60  feet.  It  is  an  orna- 
ment as  well  as  a  shade  tree  ;  its  bark 
is  of  a  drab  or  light  grey  color,  and  its 
tassels  are  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length. 

[It  is  one  of  the  maples,  all  of  which 
jield  pollen  very  early  in  the  spring. 
—Ed.] 


Bee-Keeping  in  England Mr. 

HeniT  Neve,    Warbleton,  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, on  May  1,  1889,  writes  : 

The  last  year  here  in  England  has 
been  a  most  disastrous  one  to  bees  and 
bee-keepers  ;  many  thousand  colonics 
have  died  from  starvation  and  other 
causes,  but  principally  occupants  of 
straw  hives.  Very  few  colonies  gath- 
ered sutHcient   during   the   past   sum- 


mer to  carry  them  through  the  winter 
— some  districts  are  entirely  depopu- 
lated. The  bees  here  are,  as  a  rule, 
all  wintered  out-of-doors,  cellaring  of 
bees  being  unknown.  Our  spring  is 
backward  ;  the  last  week  we  have  had 
a  higher  temperature,  with  much  rain, 
so  that  the  bees  have  not  been  able  to 
do  much.  Here  in  the  South,  we  have 
at  the  present  time,  blooming  willows, 
dandelions,  furze,  and  small  fruit  trees, 
which  the  bees  are  working  on  freely 
when  the  weather  permits  ;  no  need  for 
artificial  pollen  in  my  apiary  in  early 
spring — I  suppose  I  have  enough  furze 
within  half  a  mile,  in  full  bloom,  to 
supplj'  200  colonies  with  pollen.  We 
are  hoping  for  a  better  season  this 
year  ;  our  sections,  etc.,  are  read3%  for 
they  are  just  as  they  were  put  on  the 
hives  last  year,  and  taken  oft"  in  the 
same  condition.  The  American  Bee 
Journal  is  a  welcome  visitor. 


Hives  Crowded   with   Honey. 

—James  McNeill,    Hudson,    N.  Y.,  on 
May  13,  1889,  writes  : 

Bees  have  had  a  splendid  time  on 
apple-bloom.  It  was  cold  and  rainy 
during  cherr3--bloom,  so  they  got  in 
only  two  days'  work  on  that.  But  we 
have  had  real  hot  weather  during 
apple-bloom,  with  the  mercury  up  in 
the  nineties  some  days,  and  before  we 
knew  it  our  bees,  which  were  on  seven 
frames,  were  crowded  with  honey. 
We  had  to  "fly  around  "  prettj-  lively 
to  give  them  more  room.  The  hot 
weather  is  bringing  vegetation  for- 
ward with  a  rush.  The  season  is  at 
least  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
average,  and  I  never  had  my  bees  in 
such  uniformly  good  condition  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  They  will  be  in 
splendid  condition  for  the  harvest, 
which,  of  course,  will  depend  alto- 
gether upon  the  weather. 


^Vintered  Only  One  Colony. — 

W.  H.  Rowe,  Bridgeport,  Ind.,  on  May 
13,  1889,  writes  : 

I  have  had  very  bad  luck  this  spring. 
I  left  8  colonies  of  my  bees  on  the  sum- 
mer stands  last  fall,  packed  in  leaves, 
as  I  thought  in  good  condition,  but  I 
am  sorrj'  to  say  that  during  my  absence 
from  home,  the  bees  starved,  and  out 
of  8  colonies  I  have  only  one  left,  and 
only  saved  that  by  chance.  My  bees 
stored  no  honey  last  fall,  and  I  did 
not  get  a  pound  from  them  last  year  ; 
but  I  think  that  we  will  have  a  good 
season  this  year,  as  clover  looks  well 
now,  and  is  blooming  some  alreadj'.  I 
started  two  j'ears  ago  with  2  colonies, 
and  did  well  until  the  past  winter. 
The  Bee  Journ.^l  is  a  welcome  vis- 
itor, and  I  could  not  do  without  it. 


Combs  of  Diseased  Colonies. — 

Chas.  D.  Barber,    Stockton,  N.  Y.,    on 
May  10,  1889,  says  : 

The  bees  in  this  locality,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  wintered  pretty  well,  but 
some  bee-keepers  lost  nearly  all  thej- 
had.  My  loss  was  8  colonies  out  of  11. 
All  had  plenty  of  honey,  but  thej-  had 
the  diarrhea,  and  one  was  queenless. 
Are  the  combs  of  these  diseased  colo- 
nies good  to  put  other  bees  on  again  ? 
The  clover  looks  well,  and  the  outlook 
for  honey  is  ver^-  good. 

[Yes  ;  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  give 
the  combs  mentioned  to  the  bees  ;  they 
will  clean  out  the  dead  bees,  and  use 
them  without  detriment — and  will  do 
it  much  better  and  cheaper  than  you 
can  do  it. — Ed.] 


Good  Season  Expected. — Jas. 
T.  Fennel,  Venice,  Ills.,  on  May  13, 
1889,  says : 

White  clover  has  been  in  bloom  for 
about  12  or  13  days  here — plenty  of 
bloom,  but  the  bees  have  not  been 
working  on  it.  They  have  been  work- 
ing on  a  yellow  flower  ;  but  we  had  a 
rain  yesterday,  and  I  think  they  will 
go  to  work  on  white  clover  now.  Bees 
wintered  nicely,  and  I  expect  a  good 
season  this  year.  We  have  not  had  a 
good  season  here  since  1886. 


AVorking  in   the  Sections. — Mr. 

Edward   Margileth,    Mt.  Carroll,  Ills., 
on  May  10,  1889,  says  : 

I  put  53  colonies  of  bees  into  the 
cellar  on  Nov.  26,  1888,  and  took  them 
out  on  March  15,  1889,  without  the 
loss  of  one  colony.  All  are  in  good 
condition,  and  have  plenty  of  honey. 
They  carried  in  the  first  pollen  March 
17.  At  present  the  bees  are  working 
in  the  sections.  The  outlook  for  honey 
is  very  promising.  White  clover  is 
now  heading  out. 


Mineral  Wax. — John  C.  Swaner, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  259  is  an  item  with  com- 
ments, pertaining  to  ozocerite,  or  min- 
eral wax.  Utah  has  deposits  of  such 
a  mineral,  but  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, they  are  not  as  yet  very  exten- 
sive. A  company  has  been  incorpor- 
ated with  the  intention  of  mining  it, 
but  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
thei'c  has  been  only  one  carload  put 
on  the  market.  It  can  as  yet  onlj'  be 
found  in  one  location  (so  I  am  in- 
formed), and  that  in  not  very  large 
quantities.     I   examined  some  samples 
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ill  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building 
in  this  citj-,  but  I  could  not  get  any,  or 
I  sliould  liave  sent  a  sample  to  the 
office  of  tlie  American  Bee  Journal. 
The  article  that  I  saw  was  as  black  as 
coal,  and  had  a  dull  appearance.  I 
am  informed  tlial  it  can  be  bleached 
white.  It  might  be  a  fair  substitute 
for  beeswa.x  in  some  instances,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  there  need  be  any 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  bee-keepers, 
on  account  of  it.  The  foregoing  are 
all  the  points  that  I  have  been  able  to 
get  in  regard  to  it. 


care  of  a  tlrst-elass  hand  (Mr.  Hall), 
who  is  constantly  busy  preparing  and 
putting  on  sections  for  surplus  honey, 
as  the  bees  have  commenced  to  work 
in  them.  The  present  outlook  in 
northeast  Alabama  is  favorable. 


Oood  Prosipeot    for  Honey. — 

Orriu  Maker,  Westfiekl.  Ind.,  writes  : 

On  May  11  I  attended  the  county 
bee-meeting,  and  all  reported  their 
bees  in  good  condition.  The  loss 
through  the  winter  was  heavy — not  less 
than  25  per  cent.  The  prospect  is  good 
for  a  honey  crop. 


The  White  Clover,  etc.— Lionel 
Brokaw,  Summer  Hill,  Ills.,  on  May 
13, 1889,  says  : 

White  clover  looks  promising,  and  is 
beginning  to  bloom.  We  had  a  nice 
rain  to-day,  which  was  needed 
much. 


Poplar  and  White  Clover. — T. 

M.  Edwards,  Kerrville,  Tenn.,  on  May 
13,  1889,  says  : 

My  150  colonies  of  bees  are  now 
booming,  and  all  are  in  fine  condition. 
I  took  off  comb  honey  all  last  week.  I 
have  one  swarm  tliat  was  hived  April 
17,  that  has  filled  56  one-pound  sec- 
tions alread}-.  Tlie  poplar  and  white 
clover  are  tine,  and  the  former  is  at  its 
l)est  ;  it  never  fails  to  give  a  good 
yield  of  honey.  We  are  having  quite 
a  drouth  at  this  time,  and  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  rain. 


very 


Swarming  Early,  etc — Caspar 
Capser,  St.  Joseph,  Minn.,  on  May  4, 
1889,  says  : 

I  wintered  32  colonies  of  bees  in  the 
cellar,  the  past  winter.  Last  year  I 
had  2,300  pounds  of  honej',  mostly  in 
one-pound  sections.  I  lost  no  bees  in 
wintering,  and  every  colony  is  strong 
enough  to  cast  a  swarm  this  month.  I 
had  the  first  swarm  on  May  2,  which  is 
earlier  than  any  I  have  yet  heard  of  ; 
it  is  doing  well. 


Bee-keeping  in  Alabama. — B. 

B.  Toney,   Padgett,    Ala.,   on    May  11, 
1889.  writes  : 

My  bees  are  all  doing  well  now.  We 
have  had  one  of  the  most  backward 
springs  for  bees  for  several  years.  The 
peach-bloom  was  plentiful,  but  it 
secreted  verj-  little  honey.  The  apple- 
bloom  was  scarce,  and  also  secreted 
but  little  hone3'  ;  and  this  failure 
caused  the  bees  to  consume  all  of  their 
winter  stores,  and  for  a  few  days  it 
seemed  that  we  would  have  to  feed  to 
keep  them  increasing.  But  the  first  of 
this  week  the  poplar  opened,  together 
with  the  white  clover,  and  ever  since 
then  it  has  been  a  constant  roar.  The 
bees  are  now  storing  honey  as  rapidly- 


Backward  Spring — Gathering 
Honey. — Miss  Helen  Betten,  Goodells, 
Mich.,  on  May  13,  1889,  writes  : 

In  May,  1888,  I  bought  2  colonies  of 
bees  in  box-hives,  and  placed  them  in 
the  yard.  In  June  and  July  I  had  3 
swarms  from  the  2  colonies,  and  the 
latter  part  of  July  I  transferred  the  2 
old  colonies  to  the  Armstrong  reversi- 
ble hive,  and  used  the  T  super.  I 
secured  24  pounds  of  comb  hone}',  and 
12  pounds  of  extracted.  In  October  I 
doubled  two  of  the  weakest  colonies, 
leaving  me  4  to  winter,  which  was 
done  successfully.  I  packed  the  bees 
for  winter  on  Nov.  1,  1888,  and  I  did 
not  touch  them  until  the  last  of  March; 
when  I  opened  the  hives,  I  found 
them  all  well  stocked  with  bees,  brood 
and  young  bees,  and  they  are  gather- 
ing honey  from  fruit^bloom.  I  expect 
to  have  some  swarms  soon.  We  have 
had  a  backward  spring,  but  the 
weather  is  warm  and  pleasant,  and  the 
bees  are  making  good  use  of  it. 


trees,  sprayed  the  trees  with  Paris 
green  dissolved  in  water,  just  as  the 
trees  were  in  full  bloom  ;  and,  lo,  our 
bees  got  the  full  benefit.  The  result 
is,  that  about  ten  or  twelve  bee-keepers 
have  been  totally  ruined,  as  far  as  get- 
ting a  spring  crop  of  honey  is  con- 
cerneil.  The  young  bees  of  the  colo- 
nies that  had  never  been  out  to  the 
fields,  came  out  of  their  liives  by  the 
thousands,  and  went  hopping  all  over 
the  grounds  ;  the  larvae  in  allst-ages  of 
growth,  both  drone  and  worker,  were 
thrown  out  of  the  hives  by  the  (I  sup- 
pose) well  bees.  Yesterday  I  exam- 
ined 4  colonies  of  the  poisoned  bees 
belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  Dodge,  and 
I  could  not  find  any  queen  or  freshly- 
layed  eggs.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  queens  are  all  killed  by  the  poison, 
or  not.  Truly,  the  path  of  the  bee- 
keeper is  a  hard  one. 


Bee§     at    Work    Early.— S.   D. 

Haskin,  Waterville,  Minn.,  on  May  13, 

1889,  says : 

Are  my  bees  ahead  this  time  ?  On 
the  first  day  of  this  month  I  had  a  fer- 
tilized this-year's  queen  laying  freely  ; 
and  yesterday  (May  12)  I  had  a  large 
swarm  of  bees,  which  I  hived. 


Paris  Oreen. — John 
Ills.,  on  May  15,1889, 


Ruined   by 

G.  Smith,  Barry 
writes  : 

The  past  winter  was  very  mild  in 
this  locality,  and  bees  have  wintered 
well  generally.  I  never  had  my  bees 
in  better  condition  up  to  within  two 
weeks  ago — in  fact  I  was  too  much 
elated  over  the  prospect  of  harvesting 
the  largest  prospective  crop  of  spring 
honej'  that  I  ever  saw  ;  white  clover 
never  looked  finer,  or  promi.sed  a 
greater  yield  of  nectar,  than  it  does  at 
this  time  ;  but  ahis  !  the  apple-ldoom 
proved  a  "death-warrant"  to  millions 
of   bees   in  this   immediate    neiglibor- 


as  they  did  last  year,  and  our  prospects   hood.     One    of   my  neighbors,  owning 

now  are   very  fine.      My   bees   are    in  I  an  orchard  of  about  100  acres  of  apple  I  for(,]'on",T,'ca'na<ii 


Prospeoli  lor  Honej'  are  Very 
Favorable — Adolph  Ott,  Geneseo, 
Ills.,  on  May  6,  1889,  writes: 

The  weather  is  fine,  and  we  had  a 
nice  shower  last  night.  I  have  10  col- 
onies of  bees,  which  ai-e  in  good  trim, 
aiul  4  of  tliem  are  already  working  in 
tlie  surplus  sections.  I  am  37  years 
old,  and  have  been  with  bees  for  37 
years,  never  being  away  from  them. 
Father  always  had  from  5  to  40  colo- 
ni(?s,  but  never  got  any  good  out  of 
them.  I  have  had  bees  for  myself  for 
the  last  14  years,  but  only  commenced 
making  a  stud}-  of  them  abbut  4  years 
ago.  I  have  them  in  such  a  shape 
now  that  I  can  handle  them,  and  I  find 
it  pays.  I  wintered  my  bees  in  the 
barn,  where  I  have  a  place  so  warm 
that  it  won't  freeze  in  the  severest 
of  weather.  I  never  lost  anj'  when 
wintered  in  the  barn.  The  last  two 
years  were  bad  ones  for  bees  in  this 
part  of  the  State ;  but  this  spring 
everything  looks  favorable  for  a  large 
honey  croi). 


tyf  The  International  Bee-Kcepere'  Association 
wUt  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Branlfurd.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  December  4.  5,  and  fi.  iwwlt.  All  bee- 
keepers are  Invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
mectinn  will  beKiven  In  ducttme,  Anyonedeslrous 
of  becoming  amcmber.  and  receivinK  tiie  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  ll.tio  to 
the  Secretary,  —  R.  F.  Holtsiuiann,  Sec,  Brant- 
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BOSINESS  MANAGER. 

Uxsmess  Uatices, 


ITour  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  You  l>ive  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  anotlier,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Give  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

Dr.  Miller's  Book,  "  A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Amekican  Bee  Joub- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

If  yoM  LiOse  Itloiiey  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  witliout  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

I\e-»v  j!$iit>scribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  18S8  and  1889  for  81.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  43<x4Jf  and  5J^x5J^. 
Price,  $1.00  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

Preser^-e  Yoiir  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BIl^UER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Joubnai,, 

Please  -write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Honey.— We  have  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
Extracted  Honey  in  kegs  holding  about  220 
pounds  each,  which  we  are  selling,  free  on 
board  the  cars,  at  8  cents  per  pound  for 
Amber  and  9  cents  per  pound  for  White. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


UORU    AK1'    PORTFOI.IO, 

FBICE,  50  CEITTS, 

Will  he  CLUBBED  with   the  Amehican    Bee 
Journal,  at  the  low  price  of  $1.2.5,  postpaid. 

This  mag-Qiflcent  Art  Portfolio  is  in  size  just 
n.\U  inches,  uiifl  besides  a  (licture  of  Gustav 
Dore.  the  great  French  Artist,  it  contains  tlie 
following  beautiful  engravings  :  Expulsion 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden— Entering  the  Arli — 
Noah  Cursing  Ham— Samson  and  Delilah- Ruth 
and  Boaz — Death  of  Saul— The  Judgment  of 
Solomon— Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den — Daniel 
Confounding  the  Priests  of  Baal— The  Nativity 
— Christ  Healing  the  Sick — Sermon  on  the 
Mount — The  Disciples  Plucking  Corn  on  the 
Sabbath— Jesus  Walking  on  the  Water— The 
Agony  in  the  Garden— Death  of  the  Pale 
Horse.  Seventeen  handsome  full  page  plates 
under  one  cover. 


Standard  Atlas  of  tlie  ^Vorld. 


To  any  one  sending  us,  direct  to  this 
office,  Five   WEW  Subscribers  for 

one  year,  with  ^5.00  (renewals  not  to 
count),  we  will  present  this  beautiful 
Atlas,  by  ruail,  postpaid  : 

This  ATLAS 

contains  large  scale 
Maps  of  every  coun- 
try and  civil  division 
upon  the  face  of  the 
Globe. 

It  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  color- 
ed diagrams,  showing 
the  wealth,  the  debt, 
the  civil  condition  of 
the  people,  chief  pro- 
ductions, the  manu- 
factures and  the  com- 
merce, religious  sects, 
etc.,  and  a  superb  line 
of  engravings  of  his- 
torical interest  and 
value,  together  with 
many  new  and  desir- 
able features  which 
are  expressly  gotten 
up  tor  this  work— 
among  which  will  be 
I  found  a  concise  his- 
tory of  each  State. 

Price,  in  best  English  cloth  binding  (size,  closed, 
11x14  inches  ;  opened,  22x14  inches),  $4.60. 


Red  Isabels  for  Pails.— We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  81  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     $2.00     $2.25 

SOOLabels 2  00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

jW  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


Hastings'  Pertection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  2  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  S3..50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 


CX,UBBI.>Ci    L,ISX. 

■We  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  I.ASX 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  tlie  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  ol  both.    OlMb 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00. . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  76 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist 175 165 

Bee-Keepers'  Ad  vance 1  50 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00...  180 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...  1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 5  00 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00. ...  2  75 
Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25....  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2 00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth) ...  3  00 2  00 

Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25.. ..  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 150 130 

Heddon'B  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Tear  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 150 1 .30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00....  175 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  of  National  Society..  1  50 125 

Do  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Send  Us  tlic  IVames  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  Amkbican  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 

Xriple  I>ense  iVIajS'nifiers  have 
been  so  often  called  for  that  we  have  con- 
cluded to  keep  them  in  stock  for  our  sub- 
scribers to  inspect  bees,  Insects,  etc.  See 
page  21'2. 

Price,  by  mail,  80  cts. ;  or  the  Bee  Joxir- 
NAL  one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  S1.50. 

Alfalfa  Clover.- For  cultivation  of 
this  honey-plant,  see  page  245,  of  18S8. — 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb.,  22c. ;  per  peck,  $3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  f  5.50 ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  $10.00. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Clover  Seeds.— We  are  selling  Alsike 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices  :  SS.OO 
per  bushel;  $2.25  per  peck ;  25  cents  per  lb. 
White  Clmier  Seed  :  $10.00  per  bushel;  $3.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  Melilot  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  $6.00  per  bushel  ;  $1.75  per 
peck:  20  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight. 

ITiicca  Bruslies,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage, 

Pure  Phenol  for  Fonl  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  oflice  at  35  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 
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W^iH: 


A  high-toned  Monthly  Mapazino  for  the 
FAMILY    AND    FIKi:!>«IWE, 

Published  at  $1.50  a  Year, 

will  bo  clubbed  with  the  American  ISeo  Journal 
and  botii  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  cue  year,  for  $2.00.  This 
low  rate  will  be  extended  to  all  those  who  have 
already  paid  for  the  Bee  Journal  for  1889.  To 
such  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $1.00  extra.    See  page  269. 

Trial  subscriptions  will  be  taken  3  months 
for  40  cents  each;  or  it  will  be  clubbed  with 
the  Bee  Journ.aj.  for  a  year  at  J3.00  for  both. 
Agents,  who  are  working  for  premiums,  may 
take  "  trial  subscriptions,"  and  count  4  as  one 
yearly  subscriber.  One  sample  copy  sent  free 
to  subsci  ibers  of  the  Bee  Journal,  upon  ap- 
plication. That  will  tell  j'ou  all  about  the 
"Premiums"  offered  for  getting  up  clubs,  and 
"  Cash  Prizes "  tor  the  largest  clubs  sent  in 
before  Sept.  30,  1889.  "Good  pay  for  good 
work  "  is  our  motto. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  MAY  NUMBER, 


Our  Great  Birthday  ;  Celebrating  the  Cen- 
tennial of  Popular  Government— by 
the  Editor 
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Illustrations  :  The  Tentennial  Eag'o— The 
Marine  Parade  Passing  Under  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge— A  Ilestaurant  Crowd— Decoration 
of  the  Suh-'l'reasury— The  President  Speak- 
ing -A  titimpse  of  the  Ball— Major  Burgess 
Ball. 

President  Washington  and  his  Successors. . 
(Illustrated) 

Poetry  :— "  The  Mouth  of  September  "—by 

Geo.  Arnold 

The  French  Centennial 

Illustrations;  Algiers  Pavilion —Tunis 
Pavilion- Pavilion  of  Cochin  China  and 
Siam— 'fonquin  Village. 

Scieiic*!  and  Progress 

Illustrations ;     Excavation    in   Frozen 
Quicksand  -  K-Xcftvation  for  a  Bridge  Pier. 

Poem—"  My  Sweet-Heart  "—by  E.  Seeor 

The   Challenge    Accepted  ;    or,  How  Kate 

Clifford  Won— Chapter  II 

Feathered  Songsters'  Welcome  to  Spring 

(Illustration) 

Fashions—"  What  Shall  we  Wear  ?" 

Illustrations:  Evening  Toilets  — New 
Spring  Visite. 

Our  Young  Folks  :— "  What  are  You  Going 

to  IJo/ '— by  George  W.  York 

Illustrations :  Cheering  of  the  Faithful 
Mother  Bird  -We  are  Gladsome  and  Cheer- 
ful—We  ricuttle  and  we  Scamper. 

JIusic  :— Song,  "  My  Grandmother's  Quilt" 

A  Moment  of  Anger  ;  or.  The  Quarrel  of 

Mr.  and    Mrs.  Brownlow — Chapters 

III  and  IV 

Illustrations  ;  It  Seems  Prohable  Now— 
The  Raganniffin  was  Obliged  to  Disclose  his 
Find-It  Is  a  Lie. 

Poetry :— "  To  my  Setter,  Scout  "—by  Frank 
Selden 

Poetry  :— "Birds  Sing  to  the  Heart" 

Poetry  :— "The  Coming  of  April"— by  Mrs. 

M.  J.  Smith  

The  Puzzler  (Illustrated) 

The  Double  Grave  ;  or,  How  Sue  Mcnden- 
hall  was  Won  by  Hoy  Kilniore— by 

Mrs.  Mahala  B.  Chaddock 

Illustration  :  We  are  Going  to  the  Church 
Now  to  be  Married. 

Poem  :— "  Spring  "  (Illustrated) 

Biographical :—  Mr.   Eugene  Secor   (Illus- 
trated)  


Poetry  :—" The  Frosl  im  the  Puukin"— by 

James  Whitcomli  Klley Ii3 

MlSCELL.\NV  :— 

A  Grave  Affair  4(> 

Anchor  of  Faith .">5 

An  Ingenious  Arrangement fi4 

A  Keniinisceticc  of  Paine 59 

Ciilit.  MuiTcll  C.I  ilwMissourl  (Illustrated)  84 

I'huci.lalo  Pudding 04 

Dinru-r-'l'alil)'  Drroratjons H4 

I'licgant  E\<-iiing'  'I'liilrls •'il 

English  (Jffirial  Siila  I  ivs : 53 

Excavation  through  (,!Micksands,  etc 40 

Fish-Net  Dresses 51 

Gen.  Butler's  Ready  Wit 44 

He  Broke  Down  at  Last 51 

Inhabited  Moon 55 

Interesting  Statistics 55 

Logical 50 

May  Day  Excursions 53 

Mary  had  a  Little  Lamb 53 

Newest  Evening  Drosses 46 

New  Fancy  in  Marking  Linen 53 

New  Gunpowder 46 

New  York  Firemen's  Salaries 51 

Novelties  in  Jet  Garniture 51 

Nye  in  Chicago 65 

Oil  in  Laundry  Work 64 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  65 

Robert  Colljer'a  Factory  Bell 53 

Small  Tvpe-Writer 51 

Social  Etiquette 64 

Spring  Wraps  and  Jackets 51 

The  Brain 62 

The  Lady-Bug's  History 53 

The  President's  Carriage 44 

The  Rtiling  Passion 65 

Things  Boys  Should  Learn 53 

To  Remove  a  Glass  Stopper 64 

United  States  Mints 53 

Washington  as  a  Commander 44 

Watch  Statistics 65 

All  Around  the  House  —  Decorative    and 

Practical  Work  64 

Poker— or  Sctirched  Work  (Illustrated)  64 
Editorial  Ite.ms  ;  66 

Cheeringtlie  Faithful— 'A   Spring  Scene— 
The  Feathered  Son;.'>ters— Our  Serial  Stories. 

Personal  and  Press  (Ipinions 67 


Press  aacl  Personal  Opinions. 


Never  did  the  advent  of  a  magazine  for  the 
Family  touch  such  a  responsive  chord,  or  re- 
ceive such  a  hearty  welcome. 

What  the  OtherlFeriodicals  Say  of  it : 

The  Canadian  TJnney  Prndiwer  records  its 
opinion  thus:  "Thomas  G.Newman  &  Son, 
well  known  amongst  hce-keepers  and  others, 
as  the  editors  anil  juililishers  of  the  Americ.\n 
Bee  JouH.VAL.  ha\'cMaken  in  hand  the  publi- 
cation of  the  lLi,fSTATp;D  Home  Journal,  a 
periodical  abounding'  with  instructive  and  in- 
teresting first-class  literature.  There  is  too 
much  poisonous  literature  at  the  present  day, 
and  we  congraliilato  Messrs.  Newman  upon 
the  appearance  of  their  Journal." 

The  Bee,  Hive  says  ;  "The  contents  of  the 
Illustrated  Home  Joihinal  are  varied  and 
well  chosen  for  instruction  and  amusement. 
'One  Hundred  Yciirs  a  Nation,'  by  the  Editor, 
is  an  able  tribute  to  our  Nation's  progi-ess. 
Stories,  current  items,  etc.,  follow— among 
which  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  Washington's 
Monument." 

Personal  Opinions  Concemingr  it. 

Mrs.  L.  Harrison,  fif  Peoria.  Ills.,  records  her 
opinion  in  this  l:inguage :  "Many  samiile 
copies  of  various  publications  find  their  wa> 
to  our  desk,  and  soon  arenestlingin  the  waste- 
basket ;  but  when  the  ILLUSTRATED  Home 
Journal  came,  bearing  the  name  of  that  well- 
known  firm  (Thomas  (i.  Newman  &  Son),  it  met 
a  very  different  nn'ption.  It  was  read  and 
re-read,  and  its  cotilcnts  well  noted,  and  then 
loaned  to  a  neighbor.  We  wish  it  success,  and 
predict  for  it  a  glorious  future." 

W.  M.  Barnum.  of  Angelica.  N.  Y.,  writes  as 
follows:  "The  IlmstratedHo.me  Journal 
unexpectedly  (bnl  welcomly)  found  its  way  to 
our  sanctum  reienlly.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
intcnselj-  interrstinL'  .lournal — well  worthy  of 
Publisher  Newman's  zeal.  May  it  prove  a 
success ! " 


.1.  M.  Shuck,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  records 
his  o|)inion  thus:  "The  Illustrated  Home 
Journal  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water— appre- 
ciated as  soon  as  seen." 

James  A.  Green,  of  Dayton,  Ills.,  expresses 
himself  thus  :  "  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
the  Illustrated  Home  Journal.  I  wish  and 
predict  for  it  success.  Interesting,  instruc- 
tive, typographically  perfect,  with  ability  and 
enterprise  at  the  helm,  it  is  bound  to  succeed." 

J.  M.  Jenkins,  of  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  writes : 
"The  Illustrated  Home  Journal  is  received. 
We  are  all  delighted  with  it.    Success  to  it." 

t^~  A  Sample  Copy  will  bo  sent  free,  upon 
application. 


The  Illustrated  Home  Journal  is  a  high- 
toned,  moral  and  intellectual  educator,  inval 
uablo  in  every  library,  and  a  very  attractive 
and  inspiring  ornament  in  every  drawing- 
room. 

Its  stories  are  elevating  in  tone,  as  well  as 
charmingly  thrilling  and  captivating  :  its  his- 
torical and  biographical  sketches  are  fascinat/- 
ing  and  delightful :  its  Department  for  "  Our 
Young  Folks"  is  enticing andalluring  :  and  Its 
miscellaneous  matter  leads  to  the  higher  life, 
and  the  moulding  of  more  beautiful  thoughts 
and  affections. 

Header,  if  you  receive  a  numl)er  of  the 
Illu.str.\ted  Home  Journal  as  a  sample,  you 
may  know  that  it  is  sent  to  you  expecting  that 
you  will  be  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  you 
will  subscribe  for  it  at  once.  With  a  very  little 
effort  you  can  get  your  neighbors  to  join  you, 
and  thus  get  up  a  club,  entitling  you  to  a  free 
copy,  as  well  as  one  of  our  valuable  premiums. 
Try  it. 

Send  us  the  Names  and  addresses  of  those 
of  your  friends  upon  whom  you  desire  to  call 
to  get  their  subscriptions,  and  we  will  imme- 
diately send  them  each  a  sample  copy.  In 
t  his  way  j'ou  can  readily  obtain  tlicm  for  your 
club,  for  all  who  see  the  Illustkated  Home 
JoiTRNAL  will  desire  to  subscribe  for  it. 

The  Articles  offered  as  premiums  are  all 
imrchased  at  lowest  wholesale  rates,  and  the 
club  raisers  get  the  benefltof  the  discount.  In 
tills  way  wc  arc  able  to  give  premiums  of 
greater  value  than  if  we  gave  tlieni  cash.  New 
premiums  ivill  be  enumerated  in  future  num- 
bers of  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal. 

Premiums  are  due  when  the  names  and 
money  arc  here,  and  may  be  tjiken  at  any  time. 
You  can  have  them  right  along  as  you  earn 
them,  or  wait  a  little  and  have  more  together, 
and  save  a  part  of  the  cost  of  (rausi)ortatlon. 

Write  your  Name,  Post-Ollicc,  County  and 
St;ito  plainly,  and  if  your  Exiiress  or  Fi-cight 
odice  differs  from  .\'our  Post-ollice,  give  that  too 
if  you  order  anything  by  Express  or  Freight. 

Each  Order  or  Xetter  must  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  not  refer  to  somethlngwrittenaday 
or  a  week  before,  for  that  letter  may  be  filed 
away  with  thousands  of  others,  and  very  likely 
the  person  ^vho  reads  your  second  letter  never 
sii\y  your  former  one. 

Ho-w  to  Send  Money.— As  we  do  a  Cash 
liusiness  only,  nothing  will  be  sent  until  we 
receive  the  money.  We  send  not  hing  C.  O.  D. 
Money  must  lie  sent  by  Bank  Draft,  Post-Ollice 
or  Express  Money  Order,  or  Ucgi.stered  Letter. 

An  Elegantly  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine 
AT   $1.50   PER    ANNUM, 

.•£i  \  (t;.-.  We^i  M:idisou  Street.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Honey  and  Bees'n'ax  Market. 


DETROIT. 
HONKT.— Best  white    1-Ibs.,  14(ai5R.     Market  is 
dull  and  lower,  but  not  overstocked.    Demand  slow. 
BKKBWAi.— 22®23C. 

Apr.  30.  M.  U.  HUNT.  Bell  Brancb,  Mich. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONET.— We  quote:  White  l-lbs.  ]5®I6c.:  dark, 
lo@i2c.:  California  white  2-lbs.,  ll@12c.;  amber.  10 
^llc.  Extracted,  white,  7@«c.:  dark,  6®6C.  Our 
market  is  in  good  condition  for  the  new  crop. 

BKE8WAX.-2(ic. 
May  11.  C1.KMON8,CLOONACO.,  eor4th*Walnut. 

ST.  L0DI3. 

HONEY.— Extracted,  in  barrels,  6M@6?i.  Excel- 
lent demand  for  clear,  bright  in  barrels. 

BBESWAi.— 220.  tor  orime. 
May  4.  D.  G.  TOTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Our  trade  is  light;  no  large  lots  on  band 
and  what  there  is  consists  chielly  of  dark  comb,  and 
not  salable  in  quantities.  Choice  white  comb.  Mb. 
sections,  lt:®t7c.;  dark  grades  from  10@12c.  Very 
little  demand  for  extracted,  but  prices  remain  at  7@ 
9c.,  according  to  quality  and  package. 

BKESWAX,— 220.  K.  A.  BURNETT, 

Mar.  25.  161  South  Water  St. 

DENVER. 

HONBY.— White,  in  1-lb.  sections,  ie®18o.  Ex- 
tracted, 7@inc. 

BKB8WAX.-18@2nc. 
Mar.  26.       J.  M.  CLARK  &  CO.,  1409  Fifteenth  St. 

MILWAUKBB. 

HONK  Y.— We  quote  :  Kancy  white  1-Ibs.,  17®18c.; 
2-lb»..  16®l7c.  Good  dark  l-lbs.,  15®16c.;  2-lb8.,  14® 
16c.  If  damaged  and  leaky,  lo@i2^c.  Extracted, 
white,  in  barrels,  8(a8!^c. ;  ^-barrels.  8}^@9c. ;  am- 
ber in  same,  7®7?^c.:  in  pails  and  tin,  white,  9® 
9Hc. :  in  barrels  and  J^-barrels,  dark,  6@6>6c.  The 
demand  is  fair. 

B  KK  8  W  AX.— 20@22c. 
Mar.  27.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— Market  is  bare  of  comb,  except  some 
small  lots  of  buckwheat  which  is  selling  at  from  10 
®l2c.    No  buckwheat  e.xtracted.    Cuba  and  San  Do- 
mingo extracted.  67®70c.  per  gallon. 
BEESWAX.-24C. 

HILUKETH  BROS.  &  8EGELKBN, 
Mar.  25.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duaoe  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— We  quote:  Best  white  clover  l-pounds, 
18®20c. ;  best  2-lb8..  I7iai8i;.    Extracted,  8®nc. 

Sales  have  been  checked  a  little  on  account  of  ma- 
ple sugar  and  syrup  being  so  plentiful.    Bales  of 
honey  are  very  slow. 
Apr.  23.     B1.AKE  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNAT 

HONBY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5®8c.  per  !b. 
Be?t  white  comb  honey,  12®15c.  Demand  is  slow, 
and  prices  low. 

BBK8WAX.— Demand  is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Mar.  21.  C.  F.  MUTH  *  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 


gidxrertisemjettts. 


ITAL.IAN  Queens,  Tested,  11.25.;  Untested. 
7.5c.,  3  for  t'2.  Circular  of  Bee-Supplies,  &c. 
free.        JNO.  NEBEL  \-  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 
20Atf 


ADVANCE  IN  PRICE 


Useful  Scales 


The  Union  or  Family  Scale. 


This  Scale  has  steel  bearings,  and  it  weighs 
from  ",4-ounce  to  240  pounds.  Price,  with  a 
Single  Brass  Beam,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, $.3.00.  With  Double  Beam  for  taking  the 
tare,  $3.50. 

The  Little  Detective  Scale. 


This  little  Scale  is  made  with  steel  hearings, 
and  a  brass  Beam,  and  will  weigh  accurately 
^4-ounce  to  25  pounds.  It  supplies  the  great 
demand  for  a  Housekeeper's  Scale.    Prices  : 

Single  beam,  no  scoop $2.00. 

tin      •'      2.50. 

Double    "      no  scoop 3.00. 

tin     •■      3.50. 

t^"  All  orders  filled  promptly. 

THOS.  G.  PTEWmAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,    -     CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Hybrid  Bees  in  Langstrotli  Hives 

FOR  $4.50  per  colony.     Each  colony  will 
contain  a  good  young  Queen,  10  straight 
worker  combs,  very  strong  in  Bees,  and  at 
least  7  frames  of  brood.    3  frames  of  brood 
and  1  lb.  of  Bees.  $2.00.    Address. 
H.  li.  PANGBOKN,  maqiioketa,  Iowa. 

20A2t 


GIVEN     A  ^V  A  Y  , 

First-Class  One-Piece  Sections! 

THE  above  is  not  true,  and  is  only  done  to  attract 
attention:  but  it  is  true  that  I  am  selliUK  the 
■Whitest  and  Best  No.  I  One-l*lece  Sections  made 
—at  t3.0o  per  M  ;  No.  2,  ♦2.cX)  per  .M. 

Address.  ,J.  l»t.  KINZIE, 

20Aly  ROCHESTER,  Oakland  Co.,  MICH. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


o 


N  and  after  this  day  the  price  of  Comb 
Foiiiidatlou  IB  advanced 

5  Cents  per  Pound, 

BotU  WlioleKstle  and  Retail, 

on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  consequent 
enhanced  value  of  Beeswax, 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON. 
THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON. 
May  16, 1880. 


NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 


TTIIS  new  size  of  our  Tapering 
lioney  Pails  Isof  uniform  deslRO 
with  the  other  sizes.  havioK  the  top 
edse  turned  over,  and  has  a  bail  or 
handle,— making  it  very  convenient 
to  carry.  It  Is  well-made  and.  when 
filled  with  honey.makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small  pacbaRe.  that  can 
be  sold  for  20  cents  or  less.  Many 
con^umtrs  will  buy  It  in  order  to  plve  the  children  a 
dandeome  toy  pail.  Price,  15  cent*  per  dozeUt 
or  9S.OO  per  lOO. 

THOS.  O.  KETVMAN  A  SOX. 

923  &  925  "West  Madison-Street.  -  CHICAGO.  ILLS 


JOB     I-iOT 

OF 

4-Piece  Dovetailed  Sections. 

IN  order  to  close  out  our  present  Stock  of 
4-PIECE  DOVETAILED  SECTIONS,  oH.x 
6y— a  trifle  less  than  2  inches  wide— we  ofEer 
them  In  lots  of  .500  for  $2,  or  1,000  for  $3  50— 
either  Narrow  or  Wide  Tops.  No  fractions  of 
500  will  be  sold  at  the  above  prices.  Our  stock 
is  limited,  and  Orders  will  be  flUed  in  rotation 
as  long  as  the  Sections  last.    Order  early. 

THOS.C  NE^l'ITIAN  Ic  SON, 

923  &  925  W,  Madison  St.,  -    CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


AT  Plattsmoutb,  Nebr.,  to  sell  3-frame  (size  9Hx 
175s)  Nucleus  Colonies  of  Italian  Bees,  with 
Queens,  at  $2.5o  each— brood  in  2  frames  or  more— 
U  to  1  lb.  of  Bees.  J.  M.  "TOIIXO, 

■2\\\.i  Box  874.     PLATTSMOUTH,  NEBR. 

Mention  the  American  Bet  Journal. 


Eaton's  Improved 

SECi'iorv-CASE:. 

Bees  AND  Qteens.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Address 
FRANK  A.  E.4TO.V. 

3Dl-t     BLUFFTON,  OHIO. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


nlTrUTO  THOS.  p.  SI.MPSON,  Washington.  D. 
rfl  I  rll  I  A  '"•    >'oatty's  fee  until  Patent  ob- 
I  n  I  lall  I  *J  tained.  "Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 
17DBt 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


SAMPLE 


HOMF  KWPLOYHIENX 
mid  GOOD  PAV.  We  want 
^H  ^^  ^_  ^_  AGENTS  everywhere  to  get  up 
PQPP     CLUBS  for  the 

^  IC  ^  ^      Illnstrated  Home  Joamal, 

I  I  I  k  k  which  will  be  WELCO.MGD  in 
_-_^_i...  EVKRV-  KAMILV.  SE.VDfora 
FREE  SAMPLE  CoPV,  containing  our  SPEClAl, 
CASH  PKEMIUM  OFFERS.    Address 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  -   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Please  mention  this  paper  when  answering. 


EVEKTBEE-KEEPEK  SHOULD  TRY 

THE  SUCCESS  HIVE ! 

TRUE    TO    ITS    NAIUE! 

SAFE  winterer,  easy   in   manipulation,  durable, 
cheap,  and.  for  large  yields  of  honey, 
is  uoj^nrpassed. 

Sections,  Section-Cases,  Coml)  Fonndation 

and  all  Apiarian  Supplies,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Send  for  New  Circulars,  free. 

li.  H.  6c  W.  J.  VAL.ENTINF. 

(Successors  to  8.  Valentine  &  Sons), 
I-Dtf  HAGERSTOWN,  Wa.sh.  Co..  MD 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal 


B.  J.  miLLER  Si.  CO., 

Nappaxee,  Ind., 

BEE-HIVES,  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

3(\(\(\  4^x4^4  One-Piece  Sections  at  $3.50 
^yjyjyj  per  l.OOO  :  orders  over,  write  for 
special  prices  Brood-Frames,  Metal  Corners, 
Smokers,  Honey-Extractors  and  Fruit-Boxes. 
Send  for  Price-List,  free.  Only  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 20Atf 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


100  COLONIES 

OF  ITAI.IAN  and  HYBKID  BEES  for 
Snle  in  ane  condition.  Also  .I.iPANESE 
Bl'CKWHEAX.  Write  tor  prices  —  away 
lown.  A.  J.  A:  E.  HATFIELD, 

20Atf  SOUTH  HEND,  IND. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


2lst  Annual  Price-List  .tLi'"'"''^-''^p-'"'" 


My  i\i\  Annual  niUe-LISI  andllulyLaudUees. 
Queens  and  Nuclei  Cul-uiies  (a  specialty)  :  alstt  Sup- 
plies—will  be  sent  to  till  who  send  tlieir  names  and 
addresses.  H.  H.  BROIVST. 

17Dtf  LIGHT  STREBT,  Columbia  Co  ,  PA. 

Mention  the  American  BceJourtuil. 
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XIIOMAS  6.  IVE^V91AI«, 

EDITOR. 

inv.   Jnne  1,1889,   No,  22, 


"  EiCt  old  and  young  unite 
On  faithful  hearts  to  write 

Firm  loyalty. 
In  grateful  mem'ry  keep 
Heroes  in  soldier  sleep 
On  land,  or  in  the  deep, 

For  liberty." 

■\Ve  liad  a  short  but  enjoyable  visit  from 
Mr.  J.  E.  Pond,  of  North  Attleboro,  Mass., 
last  week.  He  was^n  his  way  home  from 
Minnesota,  where  he  had  been,  for  a  few 
days,  on  professional  business. 


We  Regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  W.  W. 
Gary,  of  Coleraine,  Mass.,  is  unable  to  at- 
tend to  business,  having  been  sick  for  some 
time.  This  information  comes  from  his 
good  wife.  We  hope  for  a  speedy  recovery, 
and  a  safe  return  to  his  usual  good  heath. 


Memorial  Day  has  come  again  and 
passed  into  history.  To  decorate  the  graves 
of  the  patriotic  dead  with  flowers,  once  a 
year,  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  their  memory, 
and  should  receive  that  hallowed  tenderness 
at  the  hands  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 


Tl»e  Ilee-Keepers*  Pofket  Com- 
Itanion  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  of  32 
pages,  with  thick  covers,  just  issued  by  the 
Crown  Bee  Company,  Brighton,  England. 
Besides  a  monthly  calendar,  it  contains 
many  interesting  items  of  instruction  for 
bee-keepers.  The  arrangement  of  the  book, 
and  the  instructions  are  given  by  Mr.  S. 
Simmins,  the  manager  of  the  company,  with 
whom  our  readers  are  familiar,  as  he  is  the 
author  of  the  book  entitled,  "  A  Modern 
Bee-Farm,  and  its  Economic  Management." 


II  is  >ot  XriK-  that  honey  in  its  purity 
is  so  scarce  as  some  try  to  make  out.  The 
Sanitary  Em,  a  paper  published  in  New 
York,  was  sent  to  us  sometime  since  by  one 
of  our  readers,  with  an  article  marked, 
which,  after  stating  tliat  honey  was  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  for  many  diseases,  preserv- 
ing fruit,  etc.,  went  on  to  say  this  : 

The  difficulty  is  to  get  honey,  for  love  or 
money.  It  is  almost  useless  to  look  for  it 
outside  of  the  native  comb  ;  and  since  the 
comb  has  begun  to  be  made  artiflcially  to 
save  the  bees  the  trouble,there  is  no  security 
that  artiticial  honey  nf  glucose  and  sugar, 
with  a  little  bitter  almond  flavoring,  may 
not  take  the  rest  of  the  business  out  of  the 
mouths  ot  these  insects. 

It  is  said  that  bee-keepers  want  a  law 
similar  in  effect  to  that  on  the  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine. The  niaiuifacturers  ot  artificial 
honey  should  be  obliireil  to  stamp  their  pro- 
duct so  that  the  public  will  not  be  deceived. 

No  !  No  !  The  Sanitary  Era  is  informed 
that  bee-keepers  do  not  want  any  law  simi- 
lar to  the  oleomargarine  law.  That  law 
recognizes  and  legalizes  an  abomination, 
and  would  do  the  same  with  "  artiticial 
honey,"  if  such  a  law  were  enacted. 

Adulteration  should  be  frowned  down — 
not  legalized  !  It  should  be  crushed  out  of 
existence— not  made  respectable  ! 

But  the  statement  made  by  the  Sanitary 
Era,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  pure  honey 
"for  love  or  money,"  is  a  glaring  untruth. 
It  can  be  obtained  in  all  its  virgin  purity  in 
almost  any  quantity,  on  a  few  day's  notice, 
either  at  this  office,  or  of  any  bee-keeper  or 
honest  honey  dealer. 

This  is  but  another  version  of  the  Wiley 
lie.  Comb  is  not  made  artificially  to  be 
filled  with  glucose  and  sold  for  honey  !  No, 
sir.  Weed,  in  Detroit,  tried  to  bolster  up 
Wiley's  lie  by  a  poor  substitute  for  comb, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  comb  has  never  yet 
been  made  artificially,  and  we  do  not  think 
it  ever  will  be. 

The  Sanitary  Era  has  been  "  sold  "  by  the 
ever-flying  falsehood,  and  now  should  give 
place  in  its  columns  to  the  truth— and  thus 
counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  its  evil  effects. 
If  it  is  fair,  and  had  an  honest  intention  in 
writing  as  it  did,it  will  gladly  tell  its  readers 
the  truth  of  the  matter.  We  shall  easily 
measure  its  stature  by  its  action. 


Xiie  First  IViiite  CIoveriBlooni. 

—Allen  Latham,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
May  18,  18S9,  wrote  as  follows  : 

I  send  the  first  Mossms  of  white  clover 
that  I  have  seen  this  spring.  They  are 
good,  healthy  blossoms,  and  if  they  fulfil 
their  promise,  there  will  be  a  great  honey 
year  in  this  State.  I  never  saw  the  clover 
more  promising,  nor  the  bees  in  better  con- 
dition. 

The  blossoms  came  duly,  and  promise 
well  for  a  good  honey  crop,  if  other  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  The  West  greets  the 
East  upon  its  prosjiect,  and  hopes  for  a  large 
harvest  for  the  whole  country— East,  West, 
North  and  South. 


"  Tliis  is  the  first  quarter  of  the  honey- 
moon,"' remarked  Jinks  as  he  handed  his 
bride  twenty-five  cents.— Exchange. 


Jor<Iun  Springs,  Va.,  is  a  famous 
watering  place,  and  the  hotel  is  kept  by  our 
friend  E.  C.  Jordan.  Mr.  Wellington,  who 
has  just  gone  down  there  from  East  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.,  writes  thus  : 

I  have  just  spent  nearlv  an  entire  day  in 
the  apiary  of  Mr.  E.  0.  Jordan,  who  has  a 
fine  lot  ot  bees  in  a  splendid  location.  I 
arrived  here  on  the  morning  of  May  10,  and 
found  Mr.  Jordan  suffering  greatly  from  a 
badly  swollen  right  hand.  Two  or  three 
days  before  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  squirrel, 
and  the  day  that  I  came  he  was  out ;  since 
then  he  has  been  confined  to  his  bed,  suffer- 
ing intensely  ;  and  although  he  has  been 
kept  under  the  influence  of  opiates,  he  has 
gotten  but  little  rest,  and  has  taken  hardly 
any  nourishment  for  the  past  five  days. 

To-day  (May  15)  the  attending  physician 
lanced  the  hand,  and  predicted  great  relief  ; 
hut  seven  or  eight  hours  has  passed,  and  the 
relief  has  not  come.  The  prospect  now  is 
that  Mr.  Jordan  may  lose  his  hand. 

Mrs.  Jordan,  a  most  estimable  lady,  has 
been  constantly  at  her  husband's  bedside, 
and  is  nearly  worn  out.  Although  the  family 
have  been  so  greatly  affiicted  since  I  have 
been  here,  I  have  been  most  royally  enter- 
tained. They  are  the  kindest  and  most 
hospitable  people  I  have  ever  met. 

I  have  not  been  in  this  locality  long 
enough  to  form  much  of  an  idea  about  the 
country,  hut  what  I  have  seen  I  like  very 
much.    Bees  seem  to  do  well  here. 

Later  news,  through  Mr.  J.  11.  Welling- 
ton, informs  us  that,  on  May  23,  Mr.  Jordan 
was  a  little  better,  but  not  out  of  danger. 
That  baneful  disease,  erysipelas,  has  com- 
plicated matters  by  its  presence— and,  worse 
still,  the  strain  on  the  nerves  ot  his  devoted 
wife  and  faithful  nurse,  has  been  too  much, 
and  she  is  now  confined  to  her  bed  by  a 
severe  attack  of  neuralgia.  We  deeply 
sympathize  with  these  affiicted  ones,  and 
hope  for  speedy  restoration  to  health. 


JTiiilsre   W.    H.  Andretrs,  ot  Mo- 

Kinney,  Texas,  one  of  the  best  apiarists  of 
the  South,  delivered  four  lectures  on  bee- 
keeping before  the  Texas  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
sociation, at  its  late  meeting  at  Greenville, 
Texas.  The  lectures  covered  every  point  in 
southern  bee-keeping.  B.  F.  Carroll,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  programme, 
says :  "  It  is  believed  by  this  committee 
that  more  light  has  gone  out  from  its  meet- 
ings than  from  any  like  body  in  America." 
That  is  saying  considerable,  but  it  may  come 
pretty  near  the  truth,  "for  a'  that,  and  a' 
that." 

The  Judge  will  no  doubt  formulate  his 
ideas,  and  give  them  to  the  public  before 
long. 


Red  /Inis  are  sometimes  very  trouble- 
some, and  a  subscriber  wants  to  know  how 
to  get  rid  of  them.  This  can  be  done  after 
finding  their  nests  by  sprinkling  powdered 
borax  around  it,  and  when  a  rain  comes,  it 
will  be  carried  down  into  the  nest,  and  they 
will  then  remove  to  new  quarters  to  get  rid 
of  the  soapy  borax. 


Xlie  Rev.  <jJeorKe  Raynor,  one  of 

the  most  eminent  English  bee-keepers,  died 
on  May  3, 1SS9,  aged  TO  years.  The  cause  of 
his  death  was,  angina  pectoris. 
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A  SATarm  of  CJoltlen  Bees. 


"That  orbed  luaideTi  with  white  Are  lalen, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  tieece-like  floor, 

By  the  mid-night  breezes  strewn. 

•'  And  wherever  the  beat  oi  her  unseen  Teet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear. 
May  have  broken  the  woof  uf  my  tent's  thin  roof. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer. 

*'  And  I  laugh  to  s?e  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Ijike  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
Wben  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent. 

Till  the  calm  i-iver,  take  s.  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high. 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these." 

—From  "The  Cloud,"  by  SiiCUey. 


Prof.  Cook's  ticctiire  recently  at 
Albany,  is  reported  thus  in  the  CounVni 
Gentleman,  published  in  that  city  : 

For  years  many  of  our  best  bee-l<eepers 
have  urged  that  only  specialists  sliould  keep 
bees.  The  last  two  years  of  failure  have 
convinced  many  ot  these  that  it  would  be 
better  to  unite  bee-teeping  with  some  other 
industry.  Bee-keepine;  is  par  excellence  a 
pursuit  to  add  to  some  other.  It  serves  as 
recreation,  and  often  gives  a  large  profit. 
Farmers  and  fruit-growers,  as  the  very  suc- 
cessful e.Kperieuce  of  many  has  shown,  are 
just  the  ones,  if  naturally  fitted  tor  the 
business,  to  add  apiculture  to  their  other 
cares.  Thus  the  farmer  may  have  better 
crops,  and  may  save  the  nectar  that  otlier- 
wise  would  go  to  waste,  and  which  may  be 
the  most  profitable  product  of  the  farm. 

The  study  which  bee-keeping  requires  will 
be  enjoyed,  and  may  be  made  the  means  to 
interest  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  farm.  The 
speaker  had  known  several  such  cases.  But 
let  the  bovs  and  girls  know  that  the  profits 
are  to  be  theirs.  Then  bee-keeping,  in  con- 
junction with  farming,  can  be  made  a  great 
success.  How  will  the  product  of  such  bee- 
keeping be  put  on  the  market  in  poor  con- 
dition ?  Unmarketable  honey  comes  from 
the  slovenly  and  the  untidy,  alike,  whether 
he  be  a  specialist  or  amateur. 

The  idea  that  the  busy  season  with  the 
fanner  and  bee-keeper  is  one  and  the  same, 
need  discourage  no  one.  With  proper 
thought  and  care  the  labor  with  bees  in 
June  and  July  may  be  reduced  to  small  pro- 
portions, and  can  mostly  be  performed  by  a 
boy  or  girl.  And  here  is  a  way  to  interest 
our  girls,  to  give  them  air  and  sunshine,  and 
a  chance  to  earn  money.  Some  of  the  best 
bee-keepers  in  the  country  are  just  such 
farm  girls. 

To  work  successfully.one  must  thoroughly 
prepare  himself  by  studying  a  good  book, 
reading  one  of  the  best  bee-periodicals,  and, 
when  possible,  spending  a  day  or  two  with 
some  well-informed  and  successful  bee- 
keeper. In  the  farm  home,  during  the  long 
winier  evenings,  the  books  can  be  read 
aloud,  and  the  business  discussed  by  father 
and  children.  This  keeps  father  and  chil- 
dren just  where  they  ought  to  be  as  night 
comes  on. 

Directions  were  given  as  to  where  and 
how  to  secure  the  bees,  and  the  point  was 
urged  to  go  slow;  commencing  with  2  or  3 
colonies  of  bees,  and  increasing  as  experi- 
ence, success  and  knowledge  suggested.  If 
no  money  was  paid  out  after  the  first  start, 
no  great  loss  could  be  experienced,  and 
usually  such  a  course  brought  success, 
pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

If  the  first  purchase  is  made  of  some 
neighboring  bee-keeper,  we  are  likely  to  do 
better,  and  make  a  friend  who  will  come  to 


the  rescue,  if  breakers  confront  us  in  our 
work  in  the  beeyard. 

With  proper  thought,  study  and  care  it 
will  be  found  that  the  new  pursuit  brings 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  its  adoption  by  the 
studious  and  thoughtful  man  will  rarely  be 
regretted. 


'ri«l-IJils  from  the  pen  of  friend  G.  M. 
Doolittle,  in  the  Rural  Home  : 

If  any  one  wishes  a  little  keen  enjoyment 
of  his  pets,  the  bees,  let  him  put  out  some 
finely-ground  corn-meal  in  some  sunny  nook 
in  early  spring,  before  any  pollen  can  be 
had  from  the  fields,  placing  a  piece  of  comb 
in  the  same,  so  that  the  bees  may  be  drawn 
to  it.  They  will  soon  begin  to  pack  the 
meal  in  their  pollen  baskets,  and  carry  it  to 
the  hive.  Thfy  will  roll  around  in  it  like 
little  pigs,  and  cut  up  all  sorts  of  antics, 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  children, 
and  most  of  the  older  ones  also. 

When  among  the  bees  let  yourmovements 
be  deliberate,  and  do  not  appear  to  fear  the 
bees  ;  quick,  nervous  movements  the  bees 
resent.  If  a  bee  is  troublesome,  and  you 
wish  to  retreat,  put  up  your  hands  quietly 
and  shield  your  face,  and  as  quietly  retreat ; 
if  you  throw  up  your  hands  wildly  and  run, 
you  may  be  sure  you  will  lose  the  race,  and 
the  bees  will  leave  you  in  a  peculiar  state  of 
mind ;  not  a  calm  and  peaceful  frame  I 
assure  you,  but  perhaps  one  which  will  en- 
able you  to  heed  these  instructions  better 
than  such  a  state  of  mind  would. 


Mees  and  Honey.— The  Scnttncl, 
Rayne,  La.,  has  this  to  say  about  our  book 
entitled  "Bees  and  Honey  :" 

Mr.  Newman  is  a  prolific  writer  on  apicul- 
ture, is  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, and  Is  a  well-known  authority.  The 
pretty  bound  book  before  us  contains  de- 
tailed instruction  as  to  the  management  and 
care  of  bees,  the  preparation  and  shipment 
of  honey  to  market,  bee-pasturage,  nutritive 
qualities  of  honey,  etc.  In  fact,  no  lover  of 
the  industrious  little  Insect  should  be  with- 
out the  book,  or  fail  to  subscribe  for  his 
well-known  periodical,  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  which  is  one  of  our  most  valued 
exchanges. 


Hen-  Eniil  llilbert,  of  Maclejewo, 
Germany,  has  sent  us  two  of  his  latest 
pamphlets.  One  is  on  "Foul  Brood  in 
Bees,  its  Cause  and  Cure,"  and  the  other  is 
on  "Chicken  Cholera."  He  invites  us  to 
translate  and  publish  the  former,  and  if 
some  good  German  scholar  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  and  translate  the  salient 
points  for  us,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  publish 
pretty  full  extracts.  Herr  Hilbert  is  good 
authority  on  bees.  We  met  him  at  the  bee 
and  honey  show  and  convention  at  Prague 
ten  years  ago,  and  had  an  excellent  visit 
with  him,  and  Dr.  Dzlerzon,  Dr.  Pollman 
(of  Russia),  the  Baroness  of  Berlepsch,  and 
many  other  prominent  apiarists  of  Europe. 


Z^^  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford,  Oht., 
Canada,  on  December  4,  5,  and  n,  1889.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  a  member,  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  $1.00  to 
the  Secretary.  —  R.  F.  IIOLTKRMANN,  Sec,  Brants 
ford,  Ont.,  Canada. 


Xlie  Statistics,  as  gathered  by  the 
Honey-Producers'  Exchange,  are  received, 
and  show  that  the  losses  in  the  past  winter 
were  only  about  8  per  cent.  ;  the  present 
condition  of  the  colonies  is  good  ;  and  the 
prospect  for  a  honey  crop  was  never  better. 


Japanese  Bnclfwlieat.— Prof.  A. 

J.  Cook,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Mich., 
says  that  the  Japanese  buckwheat  is  the 
best  variety  for  grain  and  also  for  honey. 
He  says  farmers,  and  especially  bee-keeping 
farmers,  should  sow  It  as  a  part  of  their 
crop.  It  is  sown  late  in  June.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent crop  to  precede  corn  on  land  that  is 
infested  with  white  worms.  It  seems  to 
starve  ont  these  terribly  destructive  grubs. 
Again  it  is  a  profitable  crop,  often  paying 
better  than  wheat.  Not  only  this,  it  gives 
us  the  basis  of  our  buckwheat  cakes  which 
with  honey  will  tempt  the  most  capricious 
appetite.  The  blossoms  oftentimes  furnish 
nectar  for  the  bees  when  all  else  fails.— 
National  Stockman. 


Here  are  some  more  recipes  where 
honey  is  used  to  advantage  : 

For  Worms.— Before  breakfast  take  a 
table-spoonful  of  honey  ;  or  a  tea  made  of 
peppermint  sweetened  with  one-half  its 
bulk  of  honey. 

Honey  mixed  with  flour  into  a  paste  just 
thick  enough  to  run,  will  be  found  most 
efficient  in  the  treatment  of  boils.  Put  It  on 
as  a  poultice. 

For  Croup  and  Hoarseness.— A  gargle 
made  of  sage-tea  sweetened  with  honey,  or 
"  pills  "  made  ot  mustard,  flour  and  water. 


Wliy  Advertise  in  the  American 
Bee  Journal?  Here  are  some  good  rea- 
sons for  patronizing  the  advertising  space 
in  this  bee-periodical : 

1.  Because  it  has  a  large  and  influential 
circulation  in  every  State  and  Territory, 
Canada,  and  other  foreign  countries. 

2.  Because  it  Is  well-printed,  and  an  ad- 
vertisement in  it  appears  neat  and  attrac- 
tive, and  invites  a  reading. 

3.  Because  it  reaches  just  the  class  of  per- 
sons desired— professional  men,  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  the  best  of  the  rural  population. 

4.  The  rates  are  low  as  possible,  and  the 
returns  from  advertisements  are  satisfac- 
tory. 


Catalogues  for  1889  are  on  our  desk 
from— 

J.  G.  Aten,  Jefferson,  O.— 0  pages— Bee- 
Keepers'  Supplies. 

Thos.  L.  Thornton,  Dividing  Ridge,  Ky. 
— f)  pages— Bees,  Honey,  and  Apiarian  Sup- 
plies. 


Is  that  your  Husband,  ma'am  ? 

Hebe. 

Is  that  your  wife,  sir  ? 

She  be. 

Ah,  that's  pleasant ;  a  he  bee  and  a  she 
bee  can't  fail  to  taste  the  sweets  of  lite.— 
Texas  Siftings. 


TMW    JEDdiBRICmH    BSK    JOJaTtMUJU, 
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PRKSERTES. 


All  the  summer  weather, 

Saying  nauaht  of  "  nerves," 
Toils  a  little  house-wife 

MakiiiK  choice  preserves. 
How  she  does  her  cooking 

Surely  no  one  knows, 
Thn'  they  watch  her  daily 

While  she  comes  and  goes. 

More  than  halt  her  goodies 

Go  to  pay  her  rent, 
Yet  in  every  season 

She  is  well  content ; 
And  from  noon  till  even 

And  from  morn  till  noon 
Even  at  her  labor 

Hums  a  pleasant  tune. 

Kose  and  lily  syrup, 

Richest  clover  jam. 
Fill  her  tiny  fruit-jars 

Full  as  she  can  cram. 
Now  you've  guessed  my  riddle, 

And  you'll  all  agree 
That  the  name  we  call  her 

Always  ends  with  Bee. 

—Youth's  Companiini. 


Queries  f  Replies. 


Beveragfcs  ivitli  Honey  a«  a  Main 
Iiisrcdient. 


Written  for  the  American  DceJourtuil 


<luery  633.— Please  describe  a  good  method 
of  maklDjf  mead,  methegiin,  lipeiz  (a  RuEsian 
driak).  and  any  other  desirable  drink  with 
honey  as  main  iogredient. — Canada. 

Pure  water  is  the  most  desirable 
drink  that  I  know  of. — H.  D.  Cdtting. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  subject  or 
matter. — J.  E.  Pond. 

I  have  had  no  experience. — J.  P.  H. 
Brown. 

I  would  not  make  any  fermeuted 
drink  of  honey. — Eugene  Secok. 

I  am  not  posted.  We  are  cold- 
water  people  at  our  house. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

I  never  made  any,  and  think  that 
good,  2}ure  water  is   much    better. — C. 

H.  DiBBERN. 

Cold  water  is  the  best  drink  for 
man,    used    with   moderation. — G.  M. 

DOOLITTLE. 

Mead  is  made  by  sweetening  water 
with  honey  until  it  is  a  little  sweeter 
than  maple-sugar  water.  Metheglin  is 
the  same  honey  and  water  after  it  has 
fermented. — Mahala  B.  Ciiaduock. 

The  best  methods  are  fully  described 
in  Thomas  G.  Newman's  valuable  little 
pamphlet  entitled,  "Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine."' — G.  L.  Tinkek. 

I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  approve  of 
beverages  simply  to  tickle  the  palate. 
— J.  M.  Shuck. 

You  will  find  a  good  description  of 
the  methods  for  making  tliese  drinks 
in  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Meclicine,"  by 


Thomas  G.  Newman. — Mrs.  L.  Har- 
rison. 

I  think  it  is  not  desirable  to  make 
mead,  metheglin,  or  any  other  fermen- 
table substance. — M.  Mahin. 

I  have  had  no  experience,  and  I  liavo 
some  doubt  if  any  good  drink  can  be 
made  with  honey  as  main  ingredient. 
I  surely  \vould  not  call  it  a  good  drink 
if  intoxicating. — C.  C.  Miller. 

None  that  you  name  are  desirable 
drinks — do  not  make  any  of  them. 
What  a  grand  thing  it  would  be,  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  men's  souls  and  bodies,  if  eveiy- 
tbing  containing  alcohol  were  doomed 
as  a  beverage. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

The  best  wine  that  we  ever  made 
with  honey  and  grapes  was  made  as 
follows  :  To  each  gallon  of  grape- 
juice,  add  2  pounds  of  honey  that  has 
been  thoroughly  boiled.  Three  pounds 
of  honey  to  a  gallon  of  water,  boiled, 
with  a  very  little  grape-juice  added, 
will  make  a  splendid  drink  for  dyspep- 
tics, taken  at  meal-time  with  addition 
of  water.  It  should  be  taken  care  of, 
like  wines,  and  is  best  when  at  least 
three  years  old. — Uadant  &  Son. 

I  have  experience  only  in  making 
wine  and  vinegar  from  honey  as  a 
sweetener.  I  can  make  very  fine 
wines  bj'  the  use  of  honey,  and  the 
best  of  vinegar,  but  I  am  awfully 
"sot "on  temperance,  and  tliis  takes 
the  enthusiasm  out  of  me  as  to  llie 
wine  ;  but  the  vinegar  is  all  right. 
This  department  will  not  admit  of 
space  to  give  the  methods  employed 
to  make  wines,  etc. — G.  W.  Dejiaree. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  "  desirable 
drink  with  honey  as  the  main  ingre- 
dient." The  "main  ingredient,"  and 
the  most  "desirable"  in  all  the 
"  drinks"  I  ever  saw,  tasted  or  heard 
oi,  is  water.  If  some  milk  is  added, 
it  does  not  detract  from  its  "  desirable- 
ness" for  my  use.  If  you  Canucks 
have  not  enough  variety  in  "drinks," 
just  send  5  cents  (or  rather,  send  the 
price  of  two  "drinks")  to  Thomas  G. 
Newman  &  Son,  for  a  nice  little  work 
entitled,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medi- 
cine," and  get  over  a  page  of  "drinks" 
that  have  honey  in  them,  and  27  i)ages 
of  good  reading  besides. — A.  B.  Ma.son. 

Our  good  editor  says  this  in  "  Bees 
and  Honey  :"  "Metheglin  is  made  by 
mixing  honey  and  water  strong  enough 
to  carry  an  egg ;  let  it  stand  tlirce  or 
four  weeks  in  a  warm  place  to  fer- 
ment ;  then  drain  through  a  cloth,  and 
add  some  spices  to  suit  the  taste." 
Also,  we  find  the  following  in  the  same 
book:  "Cheap  Harvest  Drink. — To 
those  engaged  in  harvesting  and  other 
occupations  tending  to  ci-eate  thirst, 
we  recommend  the  following  prepara- 
tion, which  makes  a  very  palatable 
and  healthful  drink   in   hot   weather : 


Take  12  gallons  of  water,  20  pounds 
of  honey,  anci  (j  eggs,  using  the  whites 
only.  Let  these  boil  one  hour  ;  then 
add  cinnamon,  ginger,  cloves,  mace, 
and  a  little  rosemarj'.  When  cold, 
add  one  spoonful  of  }-east  from  the 
brewer.  Stir  it  well,  and  in  24  liours 
it  will  be  good." — Will  M.  Barni.m. 

The  first  edition  of  "Honej'  as  Food 
and  Medicine"  contained  a  large 
variety  of  recipes  for  making  honey- 
wines,  mead  and  metheglin — as  used 
in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 
The  later  editions  contain  onlj'  the 
recipes  for  harvest  drink  and  metheg- 
lin quoted  by  Mr.  Barumn,  and  tlie 
following  recipe  for  making  "wine 
mead  :"  "To  make  mead,  not  inferior 
to  the  best  foreign  wines,  put  three 
pounds  of  the  finest  honey  to  two  gal- 
lons of  water,  two  lemon  peels  to  each 
gallon  ;  boil  it  one-half  hour,  and  skim 
well.  Put  in  the  lemon  peel  while 
boiling.  Work  tliis  mixtui'e  with 
yeast,  and  then  put  it  in  a  vessel  to 
stand  five  or  six  months  ;  then  bottle 
for  use.  If  you  choose  to  keep  it  sev- 
eral years,  add  four  pounds  of  honey 
to  a  gallon  of  water."  As  all  good 
people  should  be  temperate  in  their 
habits  and  life,  they  are  not  expected 
to  use  intoxicating  drinks,  and  this 
will  account  for  the  omi.ssion  of  the 
recipes  before  mentioned.  In  answer- 
ing the  question  therefore,  as  to  "how 
to  make,"  no  one  shoidd  imagine  that 
it  is  advice  to  manufacture  or  use  any 
intoxicating  drinks. — The  Editor. 
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HIVES. 


Large  vs.  §niall  Brood-Cliaiiibcr§ 
Considered. 


Writtcyi  for  the  American  Dee  Journal 

BY  W.    Z.    HDTCHINSON. 


I  desire  to  reply  here,  instead  of  in 
the  Review,  to  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Dadant  in  favor  of  large  brood-cham- 
bers, on  pag-e  311,  as  I  wish  all  the 
readers  of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
to  hear  both  sides  of  the  discussion. 

It  is  true  that  I  declined  to  publish 
and  article  from  our  Illinois  friend, 
but  I  was  not  actuated  by  any  motives 
of  partialitj'.  I  could,  of  course,  tell 
ivhy  it  was  refused  ;  but  while  I  sin- 
cerely desire  to  stand  well  in  the  opin- 
ions of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
and  its  readers,  I  prefer  to  be  mis- 
judged by  those  who  cannot  take  my 
simple  word  in  the  matter,  rather  than 
still  further  wound  the  feelings  of  so 
honorable  an  ojjponent.  I  will  say 
this  much,  however,  that  the  article 
which  appeared  on  page  311  of  the  Bee 
Journal  would  have  been  accepted 
with  pleasure. 

To  review  a  book  containing  so 
much  valuable  information  as  is  to  be 
found  in  "  Langstroth  on  the  Honey- 
Bee,  Revised  by  Dadant,"  and  attempt 
to  give,  in  a  few  short  columns,  the 
gist  of  the  volume,  at  the  same  time 
criticising,  praising  or  condemning,  as 
the  occasion  seems  to  require,  is  a  very 
difficult  task.  Others  may  be  better 
fitted  than  myself  for  this  work,  but  I 
do  strive,  and  that  most  earnestly,  to 
do  the  author  no  injustice. 

Mr.  Dadant  thinks  that  I  did  not  do 
quite  the  fair  thing  by  not  giving  the 
reasons  why  he  preferred  large  brood- 
chambers.  He  gives  a  paragraph  from 
which  I  quoted  a  sentence.  He  thinks 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had 
quoted  the  whole  paragraph,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

309.  As  the  harvest  of  honey  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  bees  in  the 
hive,  and  as  a  large  colony  requires  no  more 
labor  from  the  apiarist  than  a  small  one,  the 
hive  should  afford  the  queen  sufficient  space 
to  deposit  all  the  eggs  which  she  is  able  to 
lay  during  21  days,  the  average  time  for  an 
egg  to  be  transformed  into  a  worker.  Be- 
sides, it  should  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
food,  honey  and  pollen. 

Let  us  investigate  this  idea  that  "a 
large  colony  requires  no  more  labor 
from  the  apiarist  than  a  small  one." 
I  believe  that  the/o/-<e  of  my  opponent 
is  that  of  producing  extracted  honey  ; 
can  he  extract  the  honey  from  a  large 
colony  with  as  little  labor  as  from  a 
small  one  ? 


The  advocates  of  large  hives  assert 
that  their  bees  are  housed  more  cheaply 
in  large  hives.  I  s&yno.  Large  hives 
are  not  only  more  expensive  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  but  the  width  of 
lumber  needed  for  their  construction, 
is  more  expensive.  But  I  think  that 
thei'e  is  little  difference,  so  far  as  ex- 
pense for  hives  is  concerned. 

With  large  hives,  and  the  use  of  the 
extractor,  I  know  that  swarming  can 
be  well-nigh  overcome  ;  but  not  so  in 
producing  comb  honey. 

In  speaking  of  large  hives,  Mr. 
Dadant  says  :  "  This  space  must  allow 
of  contraction,  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  colony,  by  what  is  called  '  mov- 
alile  division-boards.'  "  He  still  further 
says:  "Besides,  I  could  add  that 
while  we  can  reduce  the  capacity  of 
our  large  hive,  he  cannot  increase  the 
size  of  his  small  one."  Beg  pardon, 
Mr.  Dadant,  but  the  small  hive  that  / 
use  and  prefer,  can  be  at  once  the 
smallest  or  the  largest  hive,  simplj'  by 
adding  or  removing  sectional  parts. 

But  this  is  not  exactly  the  point  un- 
der discussion.  Mr.  Dadant  advocates, 
and  uses,  a  large  brood-chamber — one 
so  large  that  the  most  prolific  queen 
will  never  be  cramped  for  room,  so 
large  that  some  of  the  queens  do  not 
fill  them  with  brood,  and  the  space  at 
the  sides  must  be  filled  with  combs  of 
honey,  or  else  the  brood-nest  must  be 
contracted  with  division-boards  ;  while 
/  advocate  and  use  a  brood-chamber 
that  is  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  pro- 
lific queen  will  keep  full  of  brood  in 
the  forepart  of  the  season.  We  are 
discussing  which  size  of  brood-cham- 
ber is  the  better  ;  and  not  which  could 
change  over  to  the  other  size  the  most 
readily,  although  I  should  be  willing  to 
discuss  the  latter  point. 

I  am  still  indoubtas  to  Mr.  Dadant's 
exact  views  in  regard  to  honey-boards. 
He  quotes  a  paragraph  in  which  he 
admits  that  a  skeleton  honey-boartl  is 
sometimes  used  in  comb-honey  produc- 
tion ;  but  there  is  another  paragraph 
in  which  he  says  :  "  331.  The  movable 
honey-board,  between  the  brood-cham- 
ber and  the  upper  stories,  has  also 
been  discarded  of  late  years."  Dr. 
Miller  suggests  that  Mr".  Dadant  has 
reference,  in  paragraph  331,  to  the  old 
obsolete  honey-board,  that  was  really 
a  board  having  holes  bored  through  it, 
and  upon  which  honey-boxes  were 
placed.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that 
Mr.  Dadant  does  not  condemn  the 
modern,  slatted,  break-joint  bee-space 
inventions. 

In  reference  to  patents,  Mr.  Dadant 
thinks  that  I  ought  to  have  publislied 
the  paragraph  in  which  he  gave  his 
reasons  for  cautioning  bee-keepers 
against  investing  in  patent  hives.  Here 
is  the  paragraph  : 


35S.  More  than  8U0  patents  on  bee-hives 
and  Implements  have  been  issued  in  the 
United  States  since  January,  1873.  Not  ten 
of  these  have  proved  to  be  of  any  use  to  bee- 
keepers. The  mention  of  this  fact  will 
sufhce  to  show  the  small  value  of  these  790 
patents,  and  the  loss  incurred  by  those  who 
have  bought  them  before  they  were  able  to 
judge  of  their  merits. 

During  this  time  that  800  apiarian 
hives  and  implements  have  been  in- 
vented and  patented,  many  others 
have  been  invented  that  were  not  pat- 
ented. I  fail  to  recognize  their  superi- 
ority over  the  patented  articles.  The 
patenting  of  an  article  does  not  add, 
neither  does  it  detract,  one  iota  of 
usefulness. 

My  opponent  calls  attention  to  the 
point  that  manj'  have  been  led  to  in- 
vest in  patents  upon  worthless  articles. 
True  ;  but  the  pittance  paid  for  a  pat- 
ent is  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean,  com- 
pai-ed  to  the  mistakes  of  adopting  an 
undesirable  hive ;  and  the  mistakes 
will  be  none  the  less  grievous,  be  the 
hive  unpatented. 

Mr.  Dadant  complains  because  I  did 
not  mention  that  he  had  arrived  at  his 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  best  size 
for  brood-chambers,  after  an  experi- 
ence of  twenty  years  with  hives  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  Of  course  it  would  have 
been  perfectly  proper  to  have  done  so, 
but  then  I  should  have  been  in  duty 
bound  to  have  mentioned  others  who 
had  experimented  in  a  similar  manner 
and  arrived  at  opposite  conclusions. 
Instead  of  simply  giving  our  expei'i- 
ences,  let  us  strive  to  learn  the  reason 
for  things. 

I  cannot  close  without  thanking  Mr. 
Newman  for  his  kind  editorial  on  page 
307,  upon  this  discussion  and  the  pre- 
ceding circumstances.  I  feel  like  say- 
ing "  amen  "  to  the  whole  of  it.  Until 
I  commenced  publishing  the  Review,  I 
did  not  fully  realize  the  many  difficul- 
ties and  delicate  tasks  that  fall  to  an 
editor.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  that 
of  declining  articles,  especially  when 
they  come  from  prominent  personages. 
I  have  several  times  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  do  this,  but  never  without 
wishing  that  I  might,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, change  places ;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  I  have  lost  the  friendship  of 
no  one  by  doing  what  I  believe  is  for 
the  best. 

Flint,  Mich. 


TEXAS. 


Report  of  the  Texas  State  Bee- 
Keepers'  Convention. 


Written  for  the  American  BeeJov/mal 
BY  rev.  j.  n.  hunter. 


On  May  1,  1889,  the  eleventh  annual 
session  of  the  Te.'cas  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  was  held  at  Vice-Presi- 
dent W.  R.  Graham's  apiary,  at  Green- 
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ville,  iu  connection  with  a  Maj--day 
picnic. 

At  11  o'clock  a.m.  an  invocation  was 
offered  by  Rev.  W.  K.  Duff,  of  Green- 
ville, and  a  speech  of  welcome  was 
then  tendered  by  Hon.  J.  S.  Sherrill. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Marshall,  of  Marshall, 
Texas,  was  introduced  and  delivered 
an  excellent  address  on  the  happy 
surroundings  of  the  day,  and  the  moral 
education  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  Doctor's  speech  was  a  splendid 
effort,  and  we  trust  that  it  made  a 
deep  impression.  A  sumptuous  repast 
was  spread  at  noon,  to  which  all  did 
ample  justice. 

After  dinner,  at  2  p.m.,  the  conven- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent W.  R.  Graham.  Judge  W.  H. 
Andrews,  of  McKinney,  Texas,  was  in- 
troduced, and  gave  a  lecture  on  the 
following  points  in  bee-culture  :  Im- 
portance of  bee-culture  ;  implements 
of  bee-culture ;  hives,  frames,  etc.  ; 
bee-keeping  as  a  specialty  ;  uncertainty; 
honey-plants  of  Texas  ;  races  of  bees — 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  ;  handling 
of  bees  ;   and  their  propensity  to  stiug. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Marshall  then  drew  a 
graphic  contrast  of  modern  bee-keep- 
ing with  the  past  methods,  now  be- 
coming obsolete. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  the  next  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  convention  met  on  Thursday, 
May  2,  at  9  a.m.,  and  called  to  order 
by  Vice-President  W.  R.  Graham. 

Judge  Andrews  was  introduced,  and 
continued  his  lecture  on  bee-culture  ; 
on  rearing  and  introducing  queens. 
The  lectures  were  of  vital  interest  to 
bee-keepers. 

On  motion,  the  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  as  follows  :  W.  R.  Graham,  of 
Greenville,  President ;  J.  P.  Caldwell, 
of  San  Marcos,  Vice-President;  J.N. 
Hunter,  of  Celeste,  Secretary  ;  and  G. 
H.  Wilson,  of  McKinney,  Treasurer. 

Greenville  was  selected  as  the  place 
of  the  next  meeting. 

J.  N.  HcNTER,  .Sec. 


APIS  DORSATA. 


Climbing  Trec§  loOet  tlie  Large 
I{cc§  of  Java. 


Africa,  it  will  be  found  to  take  in,  first, 
the  island  Ceylon  and  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  India  proper,  and 
next,  the  so-called  "East  India  Is- 
lands "  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  ;  then 
passing  by  the  nurthern  extremity  of 
Australia  to  New  (iuinea,  and  to  the 
least  important  of  the  island  groups  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  North  of  this  nar- 
row belt  lie  those  districts  of  Arabia, 
India,  and  Eastern  Asia,  which  were 
amongst  the  earliest  inhabited  parts  of 


Written  for  the  Australasian  Bee  Journal 

BY    T.    J.    MCLVANY. 


by  Latrielle  Apis  indica,  A.  sirialis,  and 
A.  dorsala  ;  but  a  closer  inquiry  seems 
to  indicate  that  these  are  not  separate 
species,  but  onlj'  varieties  of  the  Apis 
vidifica.  I  do  not  know  if  this  point 
is  as  yet  quite  settled  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  scientific  men  ;  but  at  all  events, 
the  A2ns  dorsala,  of  which  we  hear 
most  in  Southern  India,  in  Ceylon,  and 
in  the  eastern  islands,  is  a  very  re- 
markable insect,  and  seems  to  differ 
more    in   size,    chai'acter     and   habits 


Confining  our  attention  for  the  pres- 
ent (as  we  have  done  in  preceding 
papers  in  regard  to  South  America  and 
to  Africa)  to  that  portion  of  the  tropi- 
cal zone  which  extends  abou  10-  north 
and  south  of  the  equator,  and  tracing 
this  belt   eastward   from   the   coast  of 


Climbing  Aflcr  Apis  Dorsala. 


the  globe,  and  into  which  the  honey- 
bee had  found  its  way,  and  where  the 
use  of  honey  and  the  traffic  in  both 
honey  and  beeswax  seem  to  have  been 
established  long  before  the  earliest 
pages  of  history  were  written. 

The  Egyptian  bee  (Apis  fasciala  of 
Latrielle)  appears  to  be  the  variety 
which  extended  itself  most  extensively 
eastwards,  through  Arabia,  Central 
Asia,  north  of  the  Himalayas,  and  into 
China.  The  peninsula  of  India  proper, 
south  of  the  Himalayas,  is  said  by  Dr. 
Gerstaecker  to  possess  three  indige- 
nous species  of  the  genus  apis,  named 


from  the    European    honey-bee,    than 
any  other  variety  we  have  heard  of. 

it  is  now  some  eight  or  nine  years 
since  Mr.  1).  A.  Jones,  of  Canada,  took 
steps  to  ascertian  the  practicability,  or 
the  reverse,  of  importing  the  East 
India  variety  of  the  honey-bee.  Mr. 
Benton,  who  was  sent  out  by  him  to 
Ceylon,  in  his  first  report  wrote : 
"Apis  dorsala  is  a  wonderful  bee, 
whether  it  can  be  domesticated  or  not. 
It  builds  in  the  open  air  on  branches, 
often  making  combs  six  feet  long  ;  and 
I  have  good  authority  for  saying  that 
thirty  natives  have  each  taken  a  load  of 
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honey  from  one  tree.''''  In  1883  the  In- 
dian Government  published  the  result 
of  investigations  that  had  been  going 
on  for  some  years  in  all  parts  of  India, 
in  connection  with  the  popular  treat- 
ment of  bees  in  that  country.  From 
this  source  we  learn  that  the  chief 
honey  district  in  Southern  India  is 
about  Coorg  and  the  Wynaad  near  the 
Neilgherry  Hills,  which  is  about  the 
nearest  part  of  continental  India  to 
Ceylon,  where  Mr.  Benton  met  the 
Apis  dorsata. 

In  Coorg,  it  is  said,  "the  wild  bees 
build  their  combs  in  the  trees,  and  as 
man}-  as  a  hundi-ed  combs  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  a  single  tree.  An 
average  of  8  pounds  of  honey  is  ob- 
tained from  each  comb  in  this  district, 
and  the  bees  are  driven  out  by  smok- 
ing torches  applied  to  their  nests." 
One  case  is  mentioned  of  a  "large 
mango  tree,  some  20  feet  in  girth, 
standing  on  the  boundary  between 
Wynaad  and  Mysore,  where  the  na- 
tives in  each  district  exercise  the  right 
of    collecting     the     honey    from    the 


as  far  as  I  know,  without  success  up  to 
the  present. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  in  his  work  en- 
titled "  The  Malaj'  Archipelago,"  pub- 
lished in  1868,  mentions  bees,  honey, 
and  beeswax  as  met  with,  especially 
in  the  great  island  of  Borneo,  in 
Celebes,  and  in  Timor.  They  are  no 
doubt  common  in  all,  or  nearly  all  the 
islands  of  this  group,  though  not 
specially  mentioned,  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  Mr.  Wallace's  pursuit  having 
been  the  birds  of  paradise  and  other 
gorgeously  feathered  denizens  of  that 
interesting  region. 

At  Maros,  in  the  Celebes  islands,  he 
notes,  "  the  flies  and  bees  were  abun- 
dant, and  of  these  I  daily  obtained  new 
and  interesting  species  ;"  but  he  does 
not  describe  the  species  or  varieties  of 
bees  met  with.  However,  when  at 
Timor,  he  speaks,  as  we  shall  see 
further  on,  of  the  Apis  dorsata,  and  in 
the  following  extract,  the  manner  ia 
which  the  honey-bee  of  Borneo  is  de- 
scribed, leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  the  same   as   at   Timor.      After   de- 
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branches  overhanging  their  own  ter- 
ritory." These  Ijees  would  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  variety  as  those  found 
in  Ceylon,  but  unfortunately  no  partic- 
ulars are  given  as  to  their  size,  color, 
the  size  of  their  combs  or  its  separate 
cells,  nor  about  the  separation  into 
different  "nests"  or  coloniesof  the  large 
number  of  combs  found  in  one  tree. 

One  of  the  reporters,  Mr.  Morgan, 
Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests  in  the 
Wynaad,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
_"  only  one  kind  of  bee,  the  Apis  indica, 
is  capable  of  domestication,  and  that 
only  in  hilly  districts,  not  on  the 
plains  ;"  but  he  does  not  say  why,  nor 
give  any  special  description  of  this 
variety.  A  very  large  sort  of  bee, 
which  they  call  "large  cliff  bees" 
(building  in  cliffs  and  under  ledges  of 
rocks),  are  represented  as  "  so  fero- 
cious in  habit,  and  furnished  with  such 
deadly  stings,  as  to  be  dangerous  to 
both  men  and  beasts  coming  within 
their  neighborhood."  Whether  these 
dangerous  insects  are  A.  indica  or  A. 
dorsata,  or  some  other  sort,  does  not 
appear.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Canada,  has 
since  made  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  A.  dorsata  in  Ceylon,  and  endeav- 
ored to  import   some   to   America,  but 


scribing  the  many  uses  to  which  the 
bamboo  cane  is  applied  in  Borneo — 
the  building  of  light  suspension  bridges 
across  rivers,  etc. — he  says  : — 

One  of  the  most  striking  nses  to  which 
the  bamboo  is  applied  by  the  Dyaks,  is  to 
assist  them  in  climbing  lofty  trees,  by  driv- 
ing iu  pegs  in  the  way  I  have  already  de- 
scribed at  page  .5.5.  This  method  is  con- 
stantly used  in  order  to  obtain  wax,  which 
IS  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the 
country.  The  honey-bee  of  Borneo  very 
generally  hangs  its  combs  under  the 
branches  of  tlie  Tappan,  a  tree  which  towers 
above  all  others  iu  the  forest,  and  whose 
smooth  cylindrical  trunk  often  rises  a  hun- 
dred feet  without  a  branch.  The  Dyaks 
climb  these  lofty  trees  at  night,  building  up 
their  bamboo  ladder  as  they  go,  and  bring- 
ing down  gigantic  honey-combs.  These 
furnish  them  with  a  delicious  feast  of  honey 
and  young  bees,  besides  the  wax,  which 
they  sell  to  traders,  and  with  the  proceeds 
buy  the  much-coveted  brass  wire,  ear-rings, 
and  gold-edged  handkerchiefs,  with  which 
they  love  to  decorate  themselves. 

Thin,  long  jointed  bamboos  form  the 
Dyaks  only  water-vessels,  and  a  dozen  of 
tliese  stand  in  the  corner  of  every  house. 
They  are  clean,  light,  and  easily  carried, 
and  are  in  many  ways  superior  to  earthen 
vessels  for  the  purpose.... Salted  fruit,  or 
nsh,  sugar,  vinegar,  and  honey  are  pre- 
served in  them  instead  of  jars  or  bottles. 
At  limor  also,  describing  a  pbotograth 
given  of  two  natives,  he  remarks,  "The 
covered  bamboos  probably  contain  honev 
lor  sale.  ' 


At  Timor  he  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  na- 
tives climb  the  tall  trees  there  and  take 
the  honey-combs  of  the  Ajns  dorsata. 
The  description  is  so  graphic  and  in- 
teresting, especially  to  the  different 
means  adopted  by  these  natives  as 
compared  with  those  of  Borneo,  climb- 
ing the  tall  smooth  trees,  that  I  am  in- 
duced to  give  it  at  full  length. 

The  beeswax  is  a  still  more  important  and 
valuable  product,  formed  by  the  wild  bees 
(Apis  dorsata),  which  build  huge  honey- 
combs, suspended  in  the  open  air  from  the 
underside  of  the  lofty  branches  of  the 
highest  trees.  These  are  of  a  semi-circular 
form,  and  often  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  I 
once  saw  the  natives  take  a  bees'  nest,  and 
a  very  interesting  sight  it  was.  In  the  valley 
where  1  used  to  collect  insects,  I  one  day 
saw  three  or  four  Timorese  men  and  boys 
under  a  high  tree,  and  looking  up,  saw  on  a 
very  lofty  horizontal  branch  three  large 
bees'  combs. 

The  tree  was  straight  and  smooth— barked 
and  without  a  branch,  till  at  70  or  80  feet 
from  the  ground  it  gave  out  the  limb  which 
the  bees  had  chosen  for  their  home.  As  the 
men  were  evidently  looking  after  the  bees, 
1  waited  to  watch  their  operations.  One  of 
them  drst  produced  a  long  piece  of  wood, 
apparently  the  stem  of  a  small  tree  or 
creeper,  which  he  had  brought  with  him. 
and  began  splitting  it  through  in  several 
directions,  which  showed  it  was  tough  and 
stringy.  He  then  wrapped  it  in  palm  leaves, 
which  were  secured  by  twisting  a  slender 
creeper  around  them.  He  then  fastened  his 
cloth  tightly  around  his  loins,  and  produc- 
ing another  cloth  wrapped  it  around  his 
head,  neck  and  body,  and  tied  it  firmly 
around  his  neck,  leaving  his  face,  arms,  and 
legs  completely  bare.  Slung  to  his  girdle  he 
carried  a  long,  thin  coil  of  rope  ;  and  while 
he  had  been  making  these  preparations  one 
of  his  companions  had  cut  a  strong  creeper 
or  bush-rope  8  or  10  yards  long,  to  one  end 
of  which  the  wood-torch  was  fastened,  and 
lighted  at  the  bottom,  emitting  a  steady 
stream  of  smoke.  Just  above  the  torch  a 
chopping-knife  was  fastened  by  a  short 
cord. 

The  bee-hunter  now  took  hold  of  the 
bush-rope  just  above  the  torch,  and  passed 
the  other  end  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
holding  one  end  in  each  hand.  Jerking  it 
up  the  tree  a  little  above  his  head,  he  set  his 
foot  against  the  trunk,  and  leaning  back  be- 
gan to  walk  up  it.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
the  skill  with  which  he  took  advantage  of 
the  slightest  irregularities  of  the  bark  or 
obliquity  of  the  stem  to  aid  his  assent,  jerk- 
ing the  stiff  creeper  a  few  feet  higher  when 
he  had  found  a  firm  hold  for  his  bare  feet. 
It  almost  made  me  giddy  to  look  at  him  as 
he  rapidly  got  up— 30,  -10.  50  feet  above  the 
ground  ;  and  1  kept  wondering  how  he  could 
possibly  mount  the  next  few  feet  of  straight 
smooth  bark.  Still,  however,  he  kept  on 
with  as  much  coolness  and  apparent  cer- 
tainty as  if  he  were  going  up  a  ladder,  till  he 
got  within  10  or  1.5  feet  of  the  bees.  Then- 
he  stopped  a  moment,  and  took  care  to- 
swing  the  torch  (which  hung  just  at  his 
feet)  a  little  towards  these  dangerous  in- 
sects, so  as  to  send  up  the  stream  ot  smoke 
between  him  and  them.  Still  going  on,  in  a 
minute  more  he  brought  himself  under  the 
limb,  and  in  a  manner  quite  unintelligible 
to  me,  seeing  that  both  hands  were  occupied 
in  supporting  himself  by  the  creeper,  man- 
aged to  get  upon  it. 

By  this  time  the  bees  began  to  be  alarmed,, 
and  formed  a  dense  buzzingswarm  just  over 
him,  but  he  brought  the  torch  up  closer  t» 
him,  and  cooly  brushed  awav  those  that 
settled  on  his  arms  and  legs.  Then  stretch- 
ing himself  along  the  limb,  he  crept  towards 
the  nearest  comb  and  swung  the  torch  just 
under  it.    The  moment  the  smoke  touched 
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it,  its  color  changed  in  a  most  curious  man- 
ner from  l)lack  to  wliite,  tlie  myriads  of  bees 
tliat  liart  covered  it  tlyiuK  off  and  forming  a 
dense  cloud  above  and  around. 

Tlie  man  tlien  lay  at  full  length  alone  the 
limb,  and  brushed  off  the  remaining  bees 
with  liis  hand,  and  then  drawing  liis  knife 
cut  off  the  comb  at  one  slice  close  to  the 
tree,  and  attactiing  the  thin  cord  to  it,  let  it 
down  to  his  foinpanion  below.  He  was  all 
this  time  enveloped  in  a  crowd  of  angry 
bees,  and  how  ne  bore  their  stings  so  coolly, 
and  went  on  with  his  work  at  that  dizzy 
heiKht  so  deliberatelj',  was  more  than  1 
could  UDderstaud.  The  bees  were  evidently 
not  stupefied  by  the  smoke,  or  driven  away 
far  by  it,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the 
small  stream  from  the  torch  could  protect 
his  whole  body  when  at  work.  There  were 
three  other  combs  on  the  same  tree,  and  all 
were  successfully  taken,  and  furnished  the 
whole  party  with  a  luscious  feast  of  honey 
and  young  bees,  as  well  as  a  valuable  lot  of 
wax. 

After  two  of  the  combs  had  been  let  down, 
the  bees  became  rather  numerous  below, 
flying  al3out  wildly,  and  stinging  viciously. 
Several  got  about  me,  and  I  was  soon  stung, 
and  had  to  run  away,  beating  them  off  with 
my  net,  and  capturing  them  for  specimens. 
Several  of  them  followed  me  for  at  least 
half  a  mile,  getting  into  ray  hair,  and  per- 
secuting me  most  pertinaciously,  so  that  I 
was  more  astonished  than  ever  at  the  im- 
munity of  the  natives. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  slow  and  de- 
liberate motions,  and  no  attempt  at  escape, 
are  perhaps  the  best  safeguards.  A  bee  set- 
tling on  a  passive  native  probably  behaves 
as  it  would  on  a  tree  or  other  inanimate 
substance,  which  it  does  not  attempt  to 
sting.  Still  they  must  often  suffer,  but  they 
are  used  to  the  pain,  and  learn  to  bear  it  im- 
passively, as  without  doing  so  no  man  could 
De  a  bee-hunter. 

Timor  is  nearly  the  most  eastern  of 
the  East  India  islands,  and  that  nearest 
to  the  northwest  coast  of  Australia, 
from  which  it  is,  however,  more  than 
300  miles  distant.  The  Apis  dorsata 
never  made  its  way  across  that  sea,  as 
neither  it  nor  any  of  the  Euroi)ean 
varieties  of  the  Apis  mdifica  was  known 
in  Australia  until  the  latter  were  intro- 
duced Ijy  the  wliite  settlers.  It  is  well 
known  that  tliere  is  an  extraordinary 
and  very  marked  difference  between 
both  the  fauna  and  llora  of  continental 
Asia  and  those  of  Australasia ;  and 
naturalists  point  out,  as  the  al)rupt 
boundary  between  the  two,  a  narrow 
strip  of  deep  water  which  divides  the 
shallow  seas  on  each  side  of  a  line 
passing  between  the  islands  of  Bali 
and  Lombock,  and  through  the  Macas- 
sar Straits,  between  Borneo  and 
Celebes. 

Some  of  the  western  species  of  birds, 
and  some  insects  —  the  Apis  dorsata 
among  the  latter — have  made  their 
way  or  been  carried  to  sonic  of  the 
islands  east  of  that  line  of  demarcation, 
but  no  further,  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, than  Timor,  as  above  mentioned. 
As  bees  are  plentiful  in  Celebes,  and 
there  are  several  large  and  small  is- 
lands scattered  between  it  and  tlie 
great  island  of  New  Guinea,  which 
might  serve  as  stages  in  the  eastward 
spread  of  the  insects,  one  would  ex- 
pect to   find    them    also   in    tlic    latter 


place  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  any  men- 
tion of  bees  or  lioucy  in  the  meagre 
accounts  of  New  Guinea,  which  I  have 
chanced  to  come  across.  Of  the  Pacilic 
islands  in  tliis  equatorial  belt,  the  Car- 
oline, Marshall,  Gilbert,  Ellicc,  and 
PhoMiix  groups.  Xew  Britain,  and 
Solumon  Islands,  etc.,  but  little  is 
known.  They  are,  no  doubt,  destitute 
of  any  species  of  the  honey-bee. 

Witli  regard  to  tlie  more  important 
and  better  known  groups  in  the  soutli- 
ern  tropical  region — New  Caledonia, 
New  Hebrides,  Fiji,  Samoa,  the 
Friendly,  Cook's,  and  Society  groups, 
etc.,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  in- 
formation on  this  subject  could  be  col- 
lected from  parties  who  may  have 
visited  them.  In  the  principal  of 
these  islands  now  inhabited  by  Euro- 
peans, apiculture  Avill,  no  doubt,  have 
been  already  introduced  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
among  these  pioneers  of  the  industry 
may  be  readers  of  the  Australasian 
Bee  Journal,  and  may  be  induced  to 
favor  us  with    the  information  desired. 


TRANSFERRING. 


How  to  Transfer  Bees  froii  Box. 
Hires. 
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Fastening  combs  in  frames  by  wrap- 
ping strings  of  wire  around,  slipping 
clasps  over  frames  and  combs,  or  run- 
ning melted  wax  lietween  the  pieces 
of  comb,  etc.,  to  hold  them  in  place, 
have  all  proven  unsatisfactory  with  me. 

The  only  plan  by  which  I  have 
been  entirely  successful  is  by  the  use 
of  sticks  to  hold  tlie  combs  right  where 
I  want  them.  This  is  an  old  method, 
but  I  will  give  it  as  I  practice  it  at  the 
present  time.  Use  two  boards  the  size 
of  the  frames,  a  lot  of  sticks  1-6  of  an 
inch  square  and  I  inch  longer  than 
the  frame  is  deep,  some  small  annealed 
wire  (copper  is  best),  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  needle,  a  straight  edge,  a 
knife  and  a  table.  Then  we  are  ready 
to  operate. 

If  the  combs  are  to  be  taken  from  a 
hive  with  bees  in,  give  the  bees  a 
smoking,  invert  the  hive,  place  another 
of  tlie  same  size  over  it,  and  rap  on  the 
hive  a  few  minutes,  when  most  of  the 
bees  will  ascend  into  the  empty  hive 
whicli  may  then  lie  set  to  one  side. 
Then  take  oft"  that  side  of  the  hive 
which  is  parallel  with  the  combs,  cut 
out  the  combs,  smoking  occasionally 
to  drive  the  remaining  bees  to  the 
further  side.  The  combs  are  carefully 
placed  in  a  box.  and  taken  to  a  room 
where  the  temperature  is  (ilP  or  up- 
ward.    On   one    of   the   boards   above 


mentioned,  jilace  an  ernpt}'  frame. 
Take  one  of  the  largest  straight  combs, 
and  with  the  straight-edge  cut  so  as  to 
fit  snug  in  tlie  frame,  then  fill  out  the 
frame  with  smaller  pieces,  keeping  in 
view  two  verj'  important  points  : 

To  have  the  frame  filled  solid,  so 
there  will  be  no  openings  between 
the  pieces,  and  that  there  are  no 
crooked  pieces  put  in,  no  matter  how 
small  they  are  cut  to  avoitl  it.  Lay  as 
many  sticks  on,  extending  J -inch  above 
tlie  top,  and  J -inch  below  the  bottom 
of  the  frame,  as  are  necessary  to  hold 
the  combs  tirnilj'  in  place.  Lay  the 
other  board  directly  over  the  frame 
and  on  the  sticks.  Invert  and  remove 
the  first  board  used.  Lay  ou  as  many 
sticks  as  were  placed  on  the  other  .side 
and  even  with  them.  Now  with  the 
annealed  wire  wrap  once  around  the 
end  of  the  upper  stick,  then  down  un- 
der the  lower  one  and  back  twice 
around  the  upper.  The  wire  may  be 
cut  in  pieces  of  right  length  before 
using.  After  the  enils  on  one  side  are 
secured,  the  others  are  fastened  in  like 
manner. 

When  combs  with  brood  are  trans- 
ferred, a  frame  with  cloth  tacked  on  is 
used  instead  of  one  of  the  boards,  to 
prevent  the  capping  of  the  board  from 
becoming  bruised. 

When  empty  combs,  and  those  with 
little  honey  an;  transferred  before  put- 
ing  on  the  sticks,  I  lay  the  other  tran.s- 
fer  board  on  the  combs  and  frame,  lay 
on  the  floor,  and  place  a  24-t-pound 
weight  on  all  by  stepping  thereon. 
This  reduces  the  comb  to  J-inch,  the 
thickness  of  my  frame,  and  the  proper 
thickness  of  worker  combs.  The  bees 
will  strip  off  tlie  bruised  ends  of  the 
cells. 

If  there  are  not  combs  sufficient  to 
fill  the  hive,  a  division-board  is  placed 
in  the  vacant  sjiace  until  other  combs 
are  secured.  The  hive  is  then  re- 
turned, and  the  bees  shaken  at  the 
entrance. 

The  best  time  for  transferring  is 
when  there  is  the  least  honey  and 
brood  in  the  hive,  and  whey  the  bees 
are  busy  and  not  inclined  to  rob. 
Uurino-  fruit-bloom  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  white  clover  harvest  are 
favorable  seasons.  If  the  work  is  done 
when  the  bees  are  idle  and  liable  to 
rob,  it  should  be  late  in  the  evening, 
or  the  hive  and  bees  removed  to  a 
room  during  the  operation,  and  until 
all  the  loose  honey  is  cleaned  up.  The 
sticks  are  left  on  until  the  combs  are 
thoroughly  welded  together.  I  have 
in  a  few  instances  left  them  on  a  year 
without  apparent  harm  to  the  bees. 
All  the  new,  straight  drone-comb  not 
used  as  guides  in  sections,  I  transfer 
to  frames  to  lie  used  in  hives  for  ex- 
tractin"-.  I  have  a  set  of  drone-combs- 
used  for  U  years. 
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BEE-HIVES. 


My  "  Ideal "  Hive  is  tbe  Coming 
One. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   J.    W.  TEFFT. 


I  take  pride  in  being  a  good  bee- 
keeper, and  knowing  ray  trade  thor- 
ouglilj.  I  will  give  some  of  my  ideas 
of  wliat  a  perfect  bee-hive  slionld  be. 
Tlie  subject-matter  may  not  be  of  in- 
terest, and  then  again  it  may  be  of 
great  interest.  If  no  one  receives  in- 
struction from  reading  it,  I  certainly 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  amusing 
them. 

In  the  j^ear  1883  I  received  much 
pleasure,  information  and  instruction 
in  examining  a  bee-hive  that  was  im- 
ported from  Rodheim,  Germany,  in 
1880  ;  also  in  the  book  giving  a  history 
and  description  of  the  hive,  by  the  in- 
ventor. Rev.  J.  L.  Christ,  published  at 
Rodheim  in  1783,  over  100  years  ago. 
The  illustrations  gave  me  a  subject  for 
thought.  Previous  to  this  I  had  been 
using  the  Langstroth  and  Quinby 
hives,  as  well  as  reading  their  books, 
and  other  good  bee-literature. 

Comparing  the  three  books  and  the 
three  hives,  and  carefully  comparing 
the  fine  points  in  the  hives  and  books, 
I  was  impressed  w'ith  the  similarity  ; 
then  I  conceived  that  the  ideas  of  the 
three  men  were  of  the  same  intent,  but 
had  worked  up  their  hives  at  opposite 
ends.  This  impressed  me  with  the 
idea  that  if  the  three  hives  could  be 
combined  into  one  solid  one,  some 
serious  obstacles  could  be  removed, 
and  would  be  of  advantage.  These 
ideas  were  carried  out  in  1875,  and 
introduced  to  parties  in  New  York 
city  ;  and  in  1876  they  brought  the  hive 
■out  under  the  name  of  "Chaff  Eclec- 
tic." When  I  saw  the  hive  I  was 
wofully  disappointed,  for  they  had 
ruined  my  expectations  by  substitut- 
ing ideas  of  their  own,  and  it  was  not 
much  of  any  advance  over  the  Lang- 
stroth and  Quinby  hives. 

To  say  the  least,  I  was  far  from 
being  contented  to  let  the  very  best 
thoughts  of  the  three  great  inventors 
remain  in  that  shape.  I  concluded  to 
take  the  matter  in  my  own  hands,  and 
arrange  things  as  they  should  be.  I 
commenced  ten  years  ago,  striking  out 
old  things  and  substituting  new  ones — 
my  idea  being  to  work  out  of  the  ruts. 
The  ten  years  have  been  employed  in 
•experimenting,  perfecting  and  put- 
ting things  to  practical  tests,  and  they 
have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  my 
•convictions  were  right. 

The  good  features  that  I  desired  in 
•a  bee-hive  were  these  :  The  permanent 
packing,  or  hollow  walls  of  the  ends 
of  the  brood-chambers  21  inches  wide. 


from  side  to  side ;  room}',  for  single 
movable-comb  frames,  and  the  mov- 
able division-boards  ;  these  three  things 
are  indispensable,  and  I  saw  nothing 
more  that  I  desired  to  retain  in  our 
modern  bee-hive. 

I  want  to  see  the  same  advancement 
in  the  future  bee-hives  that  we  see  in 
our  flouring  mills,  and  receive  the 
same  results  as  the  roller  mill  has 
achieved  over  the  old  French  burr  stone 
process. 

In  order  to  do  that,  we  must  have 
the  brood-chambers  larger  from  side 
to  side,  with  movable  division-boai'ds, 
so  that  the  brood-chambers  can  be  en- 
larged or  contracted  at  the  will  of  the 
apiarist,  to  suit  any  large  or  small 
colony  of  bees,  be  they  strong  or  weak, 
as  necessity  requires.  The  ends  of  the 
brood-chaml)ers  must  be  hollow-walled, 
or  permanently  packed,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  any  sudden  changes  from 
heat  or  cold,  or  vice  versa ;  from  inter- 
fering with  the  workings  of  the  bees 
inside  the  hive,  at  any  and  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 

The  bottom-board  of  the  brood- 
chamber  should  be  double  thickness, 
and  tarred  paper  put  between,  and 
nailed  fast  to  the  brood-chamber  to 
prevent  insects  or  dampness  from  the 
ground  passing  through,  as  well  as  for 
warmth.  The  sides,  back,  and  ends 
should  be  11  inches  high,  and  on  the 
outside,  near  the  upper  parts,  one  inch 
from  the  upper  edges,  a  ledge  should 
be  nailed  all  ai'ound  the  brood-cham- 
bers for  strength,  and  for  the  middle 
rim  to  rest  upon. 

The  middle  rim  should  have  no  top 
or  bottom,  and  be  11  inches  high.  Its 
functions  in  connection  with  the 
brood-chamber,  are  numerous,  such  as 
securing  shade,  ventilation,  protection 
from  heat,  storms  and  cold  ;  also  for 
its  capacitj'  for  packing  for  winter. 
Bees  will  not  quit  the  sections  when 
thus  protected.     Think  of  it  ! 

The  cover  should  rest  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  middle  rim  i-ests  on  the 
brood-chamber,  the  side  of  the  cover 
to  have  4J  inches  rise  ;  where  tlie  shell 
of  the  hive  is  thus  constructed,  its 
functions  is  to  protect  the  movable 
inner  hive,  such  as  shade,  ventilation, 
warmth,  and  numerous  other  good 
things. 

Tentilation  of  the  Hives. 

When  the  combs  over  the  bees  are 
in  working  order,  and  the  division- 
boards  in  place,  a  space  is  found  be- 
tween the  shell  and  the  division-boards; 
the  division-boards  should  be  }-inch 
from  the  bottom-board  ;  and  the  air  as 
it  enters  the  entrance  of  the  hive  will 
pass  under  the  division-board  into  the 
space  and  out  through  the  four  venti- 
lating holes.  This  keeps  the  bees  quiet, 
the  comb  free   from   moisture,  and  in- 


sures healthy  bees,  and  pure  honey. 
The  fetid  air  passes  away  into  the 
packing  in  winter,  and  into  space  in 
the  summer.  This  is  a  certain  remedy 
to  prevent  bee-diarrhea. 

9Iakin$i^  Hives. 

The  division-boards,  frames  and 
middle  rim  should  part  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  broud-ehambers,  to  insure 
every  manipulation.  The  cover  should 
part  flush  with  the  top  of  the  surplus 
chamber.  The  brood-chamber,  middle 
rim,  top,  and  surplus  chamber  and 
stand,  are  all  to  be  made  from  J-inch 
lumber,  planed  on  both  sides,  and 
must  be  strong,  durable,  light  and 
suitable  for  any  climate  or  out-door 
wintering,  as  well  as  a  summer  hive 
for  the  North  as  well  as  the  tropics. 
We  want  a  bee-hive  for  business,  to  do 
all  that  has  ever  been  done,  and  a 
great  deal  more.  We  do  not  know  the 
working  capacity  of  bees  yet. 

The  hive  must  be  so  constructed  that 
any  and  all  kinds  of  manipulation  can 
be  practiced,  as  well  as  to  take  any 
and  all  kinds  of  surplus  chambers  ;  to 
practice  the  tiering-up  plan  as  others  ; 
and  secure  comb  honey  or  extracted  ; 
but  we  want,  if  possible,  to  avoid  T- 
tin  rests  and  metal  corners  on  frames, 
and  adopt  something  new,  so  that  we 
can  remove  sections  as  fast  as  finished, 
more  than  one  at  a  time,  before  the 
whole  case  is  finished,  and  have  the 
surplus  case  so  arranged  for  the  lateral 
movement  that  a  frame  of  sections  can 
be  removed,  and  an  empty  frame  of 
sections  inserted  in  its  place,  and  not 
disfigure  the  cappings  ;  thus  do  awaj' 
with  wide  frames.  This,  I  think,  would 
enable  us  to  get  more  finished  comb 
honey  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Then  , 
the  comb  should  be  attached  to  all  i 
parts  of  the  inside  sections,  and  nearly  i 
free  from  wax,  bee-glue  or  propolis. 
By  this  arrangement  one  can  get  all 
the  surplus  honey  in  sections,  if  he 
does  not  want  to  use  the  extractox'. 

The  bee-hive  proper  is  to  be  inside 
the  shell,  all  parts  of  it  movable,  and 
in  separate  pieces,  and  all  iuterchang- 
able  to  any  hive  about  the  apiary.  The 
frames  and  division  -  boards  must  be 
flush  with  the  top  of  the  brood-cham- 
ber, and  rest  J-inch  from  the  bottom- 
boards  of  the  hive,  for  obvious  reasons, 
but  I  will  only  mention  a  few,  viz  : 

When  the  hive  is  adjusted,  and  the 
bees  at  work,  the  space  between  the 
inside  hive  and  the  shell,  form  an  air 
space,  and  j'oung  bees  will  occupy  and 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  workers,  and 
not  hang  out  on  the  front  of  the  hive, 
to  be  run  over  bj-  working  bees.  They 
will  be  protected  from  storms  also ; 
then  at  night,  when  the  workers  are 
all  at  home,  I  have  seen  this  space 
ci'owded  with  bees,  and  also  on  rainy, 
cold  daj's.      To  feed  bees  a  better  con- 
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trivaiice  cannot  be  imagined  tlian  tliis 
space.  For  winter,  this  space  is  splen- 
did for  packing  with  chaff,  peat,  moss, 
or  forest  leaves,  or  anj'  absorbent 
material.  Then  one  can  ship  bees  the 
world  over.  Such  a  frame  of  comb 
full  of  honey  the  extractor  cannot  in- 
jure in  the  least. 

Then  again,  they  should  be  con- 
structed so  that  they  can  be  used  the 
same  as  the  Langstroth  frame  at  all 
times.  This  frame  must  be  reversible, 
so  that  it  can  be  used  for  all  known 
methods — an  all-purpose  frame,  if  you 
like.  The  same  frame,  when  empty 
of  brood-combs,  is  to  be  used  to  hold 
two  tiers  of  sections.  The  inside 
dimensions  of  the  frame  should  be  con- 
structed on  the  metrical  measurement, 
in  order  that  the  frame  will  take  sec- 
tions, say  4  two-pound,  6  one-pound, 
8  J-pound,  12  half-pound,  24  ijuarter- 
pound  ;  and  be  able  to  run  all  sizes  of 
sections  at  once,  or  separate  size,  and 
extracted,  just  as  one  wishes.  Thus 
we  have  a  frame  that  is  universal  in 
its  application,  as  well  as  interchang- 
able — side-storing,  tieiing-up,  etc. 

The  frame  should  be  cheap,,  simple, 
and  effective,  universal  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  in  harmony  with  the  in- 
stincts of  the  bees  ;  so  that  they  can 
turn  out  finished  honey  remarkably 
fast.  These  frames  require  no  brac- 
ing, wedging,  or  thumb-screws ;  a 
single  one  will  stand  alone,  and  can  be 
put  down  anywhere,  and  not  crush 
bees  or  combs.  Bees  can  be  brushed 
or  shaken  oft'  readily,  and  no  fear  of 
smashing  things. 

The  bees  cannot  glue  these  frames 
fast  to  the  hive,  and  it  requires  no 
machine  to  loosen  them.  There  is 
much  more  about  the  frames,  but  I  will 
now  speak  of  separators,  which  should 
be  thin,  and  the  full  size  of  the  outside 
brood-frame,  and  reversible. 

The  surplus  chambers  should  be  con- 
structed with  the  view  to  use  them  for 
other  purposes,  than  merely  to  store 
comb  in  ;  then  if  the  swarm  should 
come  out  unexpectedly,  one  can  put 
frames  of  foundation  in,  and  hive  his 
bees  into  it  ;  and  so  that  they  can  be 
used  two  or  six  stories  high,  if  desired  ; 
or  to  ship  nuclei  in  them.  A  hive  thus 
constructed  and  adjusted  is  storm- 
proof, winter-proof,  summer-proof,  as 
well  as  at  all  times  ventilated  and 
shaded. 

The  frames  of  a  hive  must  be  made 
of  wood,  and  all  frames  alike.  They 
must  answer  for  brood-combs,  and  for 
holding  sections  ;  one  inch  and  a  half 
■wide  at  the  ends,  for  the  purpose  of 
spacing  themselves  ;  recessed  from  the 
four  corners  on  both  sides,  so  that  the 
top-bars,  bottom-bars,  and  end-bars 
will  be  IJ  inches  wide,  for  passage- 
ways for  the  bees,  and  the  natural 
thickness  of  comb. 


The  top-bar  is  to  be  slit  from  end  to 
end,  through  the  centre,  fo)'  the  pur- 
pose of  inserting  foundation  quickh' ; 
to  thus  avoid  wired  frames,  wired 
foundation,  melted  wax,  and  other 
time  -  provoking  experiences.  Then 
when  a  frame  full  of  foundation  is 
placed  in  the  brood-nest,  the  combs 
will  become  of  an  even  thickness,  no 
varying,  crooked,  warping,  or  sagging, 
broken  combs  ;  and  no  break-down,  if 
the  foundation  is  all  wax,  and  not 
adulterated. 

The  top  and  bottom  bars  must  be 
the  same,  so  that  the  combs  will  be  at- 
tached to  all  parts  of  the  inside  of  the 
frame,  and  to  be  impossible  to  tell 
which  is  the  right  side  up.  Then 
when  placed  in  the  hive,  8  or  12  of 
them,  and  the  division-board  in  place, 
one  can  move  or  ship  a  colony  of  bees, 
and  the  frames  will  not  swing  in  at 
the  bottom  like  a  pendulum,  and  crush 
the  bees  or  combs.  They  will  be  as 
tirni  as  the  hive  itself,  when  a  wedge 
is  inserted  between  the  division-boards 
and  the  shell. 

As  a  surplus  chamber  they  excel. and 
the  manner  of  construction  is  too  sim- 
ple to  speak  of.  They  have  no  bottom 
or  top,  both  sides  are  movable,  which 
allows  the  frames  to  be  taken  out 
laterallj'.  They  can  be  made  to  hold 
3,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  or  14  frames,  but  the 
6  frame  is  the  best,  that  holds  36  one- 
pound  sections,  or  144  quarters.  Then 
one  frame  of  finished  honey  can  be  re- 
moved at  will,  and  an  empty  one  in- 
serted, or  one  side-storing  frame  of 
sections  can  be  lifted,  bees  and  all,  to 
fill  a  surplus  case,  and  not  disturb  the 
working,  but  rather  increase  the  honey 
and  retard  swarming  by  the  inter- 
change, etc. 

These  surplus  chambers  have  no  in- 
termediate hone}--board  or  zinc  queen- 
excluder  between  the  honey-boards, 
therefore  there  is  an  unbroken  passage- 
way for  the  bees  from  the  entrance  of 
the  hive  to  the  top  of  the  sections.  The 
section-frames  and  brood-frames  are 
just  bee-space  apart.  There  are  no 
brace-combs  ;  tlie  surplus  chamber  can 
be  lifted  at  any  time  without  removing 
a  frame,  which  makes  it  very  easj'  to 
get  at  the  brood.  I  have  no  T  tins  or 
other  hinderances  ;  it  is  so  simple  that 
any  one  can  manage  it. 

My  sections  have  four  open  sides, 
and  I  use  6  one-pound  sections  in  each 
frame,  two  tiers  high,  and  so  arranged 
that  one  frame  at  a  time,  as  the  honey 
is  nearing  comph'tion,  can  be  reversed 
if  needed  in  order  to  have  plump  full 
sections,  and  the  comb  attached  to  all 
parts. 

The  4  open-side  sections  have  a 
charm  for  me,  as  the  bees  are  not 
divided  off,  but  they  are  all  together 
in  a  mass,  and  tliey  seem  to  work  bet- 
ter.    Why  it  is  so  I  do   not  know,  but 


they  do,  all  the  same.  I  like  this  style 
of  section  very  much,  as  it  avoids  the 
bad  corners  and  accomplishes  the  same 
results.  I  wonder  if  anj'  one  has  tested 
this  section  :  if  so,  I  would  like  to  learn 
how  they  can  be  made  in  one  piece,  or 
4-piece  dovetailed.  They  pack  in  a 
shipping-case  better  than  tlie  other  4- 
open-side  sections  with  paste-board 
between  the  rows. 

Should  we  want  the  bees  early  to 
work  in  the  supers,  by  these  inter- 
changing frames  and  parts,  we  can  put 
them  up  by  raising  the  side-storing 
sections,  bees  and  all ;  also  at  times  a 
frame  of  ripe  brood,  bees  and  all,  to 
start  them  uj) ;  and  thus  we  will  con- 
trol swarming,  and  get  the  bees  up  at 
work  in  the  sections  long  before  one 
can  possibly  do  it  by  the  old  method  of 
waiting  for  the  spirit  to  move  the  bees 
up  in  the  sections. 

I  want  to  and  do  take  away  finished 
sections  before  my  neighbor  h.as  his 
bees  in  the  sections.  We  want  bees 
to  work  all  the  time  gathering  during 
the  season  ;  and  to  be  able  to  say  to 
those  men — who,  after  trying  all  phms 
for  non-swarming  hives  given,  with  no 
success,  have  settled  down  in  the  old 
rut,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  thing  does  not  exist  when 
working  for  comb  hone)',  and  even  if 
it  did,  they  doubt  if  as  large  a  yield  of 
honey  could  be  obtained  as  by  the  use 
of  non-swarniing  hives — that  swarming 
can  be  controlled  at  will  ;  and  that  one 
colony  of  bees  will  produce  surplus 
honey  as  much  as  they  possibly  can  by 
the  use  of  three  small  single-walled 
swarming  hives,  and  that  at  less  ex- 
pense, time,  and  labor,  and  more 
simply. 

Wintering  bees  should  be  done  on 
the  summer  stands  ;  the  brood-combs 
should  be  reduced  to  four  frames,  the 
surplus  chamber  be  placed  above,  hold- 
ing four  solid  frames  of  honey.  Bees 
do  not  look  or  go  sidewise  for  their 
stores,  when  clustered,  but  only  up, 
there  the  honey  being  above  the  un- 
broken continuous  passage-ways. 

When  thus  adjusted,  and  the  peet, 
moss,  or  forest  leaves  are  packed  solid 
into  the  space  formed  by  the  inside 
hive  and  outside  shell,  bees  live,  they 
"  hold  the  fort,"  if  pro))erly  attended 
to  in  time  ;  and  the  time  to  commence 
is  as  soon  as  they  are  unpacked  in  the 
spring. 

The  space  between  the  division- 
board  and  the  outer  walls  can  be  filled 
with  packing  and  absorbents  of  mois- 
ture, which  keeps  the  combs  clean  and 
free  from  mililew. 

With  such  a  constructed  hive,  we 
accomplish  all  that  has  been  done,  or 
is  bein"  done.  The  bees  are  at  all 
times  L°)rafortable,  and  are  ready  for 
business  a  month  sooner  than  my 
nei"-hbor"s  bees  in  the  spring.    I  never. 
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in  one  of  these  hives,  had  a  case  of 
spring  dwindling,  nor  bees  diseased  in 
any  way  so  far.  I  feed  no  sugar,  nor 
remove  any  pollen. 

Again,  those  reversible  frames  pay 
me,  if  used  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  winter  bees  ;  for  if  the  brood-frames 
contain  honej-,  place  the  honey  part 
up,  and  in  surplus  chambers  reverse 
the  .'honey  part  down,  to  match  the 
one  iu  the  brood-chamber ;  then  the 
honey  parts  of  the  eight  frames  will  be 
together,  one  above  the  other. 

The  whole  hive  is  constructed  with 
the  view  of  giving  the  queen  full 
power  of  reproduction,  and  hereb}' 
hangs  the  whole  "  law  and  gospel "  in 
bee-keeping.  The  mother-bee  must 
have  room  as  fast  as  she  wants  it ;  we 
must  be  able  to  give  her  that  room, and 
if  not  able,  we  lose  control  o\  er  the 
bees,  and  swarm  they  will.  We  must 
be  able  to  make  our  increase  as  neces- 
sity requires,  ourselves,  and  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  bees,  to  do  it  when 
not  necessary. 

Keep  the  bees  in  one  strong  colony 
until  after  the  honey  harvest ;  keep  the 
brood-frames  full  of  brood,  and  no 
honey  in  them  during  the  harvest  ;  by 
so  doing  the  bees  have  no  place  to 
store  honey  but  in  the  sections.  Make 
your  aim,  and  make  the  bees  work  for 
you  in  one  colonj',  and  do  as  much  as 
your  neighbor's  bees  do  in  four  or  even 
live  single-walled,  small  hives. 

My  object  is  to  make  a  chaff  hive, 
and  yet  not  a  chaft'  hive  ;  and  to  part 
flush  with  the  top  of  the  brood-frames, 
so  that  I  can  get  at  things,  and  push 
things. 

When  those  who  manufacture  bee- 
hives take  all  these  points  into  consid- 
eration, and  unite  them  with  the  best 
points  in  the  hives  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Christ, 
Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  and  Moses 
Quinby,  we  will  have  the  next  great 
invention  in  apiculture,  of  great  econ- 
omic value,  and  one  that  is  needed  as 
well  as  now  called  for  bj'  honey-pro- 
ducers, queen-breeders,  etc.  It  will 
be  as  revolutionary  in  its  effects  as  the 
application  of  the  movable-comb  frame 
was  forty  years  ago.  I  do  not  make 
or  sell  hives,  or  any  other  kind  of  bee- 
supplies. 

Collamer,  N.  Y. 


COWVEIVTIOIV  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Dec.  4,  6.— International,  at  Brantford.Ont..  Canada. 
K.  F.  Holtenuann,  Bee,  Brantford.  Out. 

ly"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
tarlee  are  requested  to  forward  full  particulare  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetlDKS.— Ed. 


Queen-Rearing.' —  Newton  John- 
son, Ficklin,  Ills.,  says  : 

I  have  received  the  book,  "  Scientific 
Queen-Rearing,"  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Doo- 
little.  It  is  intensely  interesting,  be- 
sides being  very  profitable. 


Destroying  Drones  and  Brood. 

— R.  R.  Stokesberry,    Clinton,  Ind.,  on 
May  16,  1889,  says  : 

Last  fall  I  had  57  colonies  in  good 
condition,  except  one  that  was  queen- 
less,  which  died  during  the  winter. 
All  the  rest  came  out  in  guod  condi- 
tion, and  built  up  fast,  until  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  when  the  cold,  dry 
weather  checked  them,  and  the)'  be- 
gan killing  ofl'  the  drones  and  pulling 
out  j'oung  brood.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  going  to  have  another  failure 
to  record  for  this  year,  which,  with  the 
past  two,  is  xevy  discouraging.  If  I 
knew  of  a  good  location  for  bees  I 
would  be  tempted  to  move  to  it. 


■We -will  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  $2.00.  Jt  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  their  meaning. 


Early  Spring,  etc. — C.Theilmann, 
Theilnianton,  Minn.,  on  May  17,  1889, 
writes  : 

The  Doolittle  book  on  "Scientific 
Queen-Rearing"  is  very  interesting, 
and  contains  many  new  ideas  not 
found  in  other  bee-books  or  periodi- 
cals ;  and  they  come  from  one  of  our 
most  (if  not  tlie  most)  and  best  experi- 
enced bee-masters  in  America.  We 
had  rather  bad  weather  for  bees  to 
make  their  living  for  quite  awhile  ; 
they  are  gettin.g  plenty  of  pollen,  but 
very  little  hone)',  and  have  to  be  fed. 
The  colonies  are  strong  in  bees.  We 
had  some  glorious  rains  lately,  which 
were  badlj'  needed.  Spring  crops 
look  remarkably  good  after  the  rains, 
and  corn  is  coming  up — the  rows  can 
be  seen  in  some  fields.  This  is  earlier 
by  two  weeks  here  than  ever  before. 


Early    Swarming,    etc. — J.    M. 

Peck,    Wyoming,    Wis.,    on    May    19, 
1889,  writes  : 

I  see  reports  of  early  swarms  from 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  localities,  but 
I  want  to  say  that  Wisconsin  is  not  be- 
hind the  times,  if  we  are  mucli  further 
north.  On  May  4  I  had  a  large  swarm, 
and  I  have  had  7  swarms  so  far.  I 
would  have  had  many  more,  but  it  has 
been  very  dry  for  the  last  two  weeks, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  last  four 
days,  it  has   rained   most  of  the  time. 


Bees  did  nothing  the  past  week  but 
kill  off  drones  ;  but  everything  bids 
fair  for  a  good  honey-flow  now.  White 
clover  is  just  commencing  to  bloom. 
Mj'  bees  are  in  fine  condition,  and  I 
am  expecting  swarms  every  da)'.  My 
report  for  1888  is  as  follows  :  I  com- 
menced the  season  with  15  colonies, 
increased  them  to  47,  and  took  2,500 
pounds  of  extracted  honey,  and  300 
pounds  of  comb  honey  in  one-pound 
sections.  I  also  had  400  natural  combs 
built  in  brood-frames. 


Bees  Dwindling  and  Dying. — 

J.  A.  Bence,  Hamriek,   Ind.,    on  May 
16,  1889,  writes  : 

On  page  283  of  the  American  Bee 
JouKNAL  for  1888,  Mr.  R.  M.  Rawlins, 
of  Arkansas,  exactly  describes  my 
situation  in  regard  to  bees  dwindling 
and  dying.  Some  of  mine  died  that 
way  last  season.  They  ceased  dying 
in  the  fall,  and  wintered  all  right. 
They  went  to  work  on  fruit-bloom,  and 
seemed  to  do  well,  but  now  there  is 
but  little  for  them  to  get,  and  some  of 
the  colonies  are  dying  ofl'  very  rapidly. 
Their  abdomens  are  much  swollen,  and 
full  of  a  thick,  yellowish  matter.  They 
will  lie  struggling  several  days  on  the 
ground  before  they  die.  I  have 
watched  ever  since  Mr.  R's  article  was 
published,  hoping  that  some  one  would 
give  the  cause  and  cure.  Will  some 
one  please  do  so  ? 


Honey  and  Itees'Vf'ax  JMarket. 


DKTROIT. 

HONEY.— Best  white  1-lbs.,  14(2150.  Market  is 
dull  and  lower,  but  not  overstocked.    Demand  stow. 

BBKSWAX.-2:!®:i3u. 
Apr.  30.  M.  H.  HUNT.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— We  quote:  White  l-lbs.  15@Ific.;  dark, 
10(8)1:20.:  California  white  2-lbs.,  ll@I2c.;  amber.  10 
(giUC.  Extracted,  white.  7@Hc.:  dark.  ,s®6c.  Our 
market  is  in  uood  condition  for  the  new  crop. 

BKESWAX.-2I1C. 
May  11.  CLBMONS.  CLOON  &  CO.,  Oor  4th  ftWalnat. 

ST.  L0DI8. 

HONEY.- Extracted,  in  barrels,  6'4®eH.  Excel- 
lent demand  for  clear,  britjht  in  barrels.  Dark,5$i® 
6c 

BEESWAX.- Scarce  at  23c.  for  orlme. 
May  22.  D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Market  is  bare  of  comb.  We  have  not 
seen  honey  cleaned  out  so  well  for  several  years. 
As  to  extracted,  there  is  no  white  clover,  basswood 
or  buckwheat  in  this  market.  New  Southern  honey 
is  arriving  freely,  and  brings  from  65@7uc.  per  gal- 
lon. New  Florida  orange-bloom  honey  brings  from 
7W(5)ftc.  per  lb, 

BEESWAX,— Scarce,  at  26mS)27c,  for  goorl. 

HU/DRETU  BKOO.  &  SKGKLKEN, 
May  24.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  8t. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Best  white  clover  l-pounds, 
18@20c.:  best  2.1b8..  I7<ai8c.    Extracted,  8®»c, 

Sales  have  been  checked  a  little  on  account  of  ma- 
ple sugar  and  syrup  being  so  plentiful.    Sales  of 
honey  are  very  slow. 
May  22.     BUAKK  &  RIPLEY.  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNAI  I. 

HONEY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5@8c.  per  !b. 
Best  white  comb  honey.  ll<aiHc.  Demand  is  fair. 
Arrivals  are  plentiful  of  new  comb  and  extracted 
honey  from  the  Southern  States,  where  the  season 
had  a  most  prosperous  beginning. 

BBKBW  AX.— Demand  is  good— 2CK824C.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
May  21.  C  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  At. 
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BUSINESS   MANAGER. 


tisiwcss  Haticcs, 


Your  Pull  Address,  plainly  written, 
ts  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

If  lion  I>ive  near  one  postofBce  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Give  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  iUiller's  Book,  "A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  A.mehican  Bee  Jouit- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  S1.50. 

iryou  L,o!<ie  ITIoney  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

]^"e«-  ^Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  aud  1889  tor  «1.80,  it  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1S88  are  gone. 

Paper  Uoxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4Xx4J^  and  5>^x53^. 
Price,  $1.00  per  100,  or  $8.50  per  1,000. 

Preserre  ITour  Papers  for  future 

reference.  If  you  have  no  ItI.'\l>ER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bbe  Joubnal, 

Please  TTTite  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writmg  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Plienol  for  Foul  Brood. — 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  preniinui. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


nORK    ART    l>OR'rF<»l>I4», 

PBICE,  50  CEKTB, 

Will  be  CLUllliED  willi   tbo  Amehican    Bee 
Journal,  at  the  low  luiii'  of  $1.25,  postpaid. 

This  mafriiiflwnt  Alt  Pm-tfolio  is  in  size  just 
llxU  inches,  iiiKlbcsi.U's  :i  picture  of  GusMiv 
Doro.  the  jri'eat  Freiu'li  Aftlst,  it  coiUaiiis  the 
lollowiui.'  Iii-!uitil'ul  tMia-nivlnjrs  ;  Expulsion 
lioiEi  111!.'  (I;ii<li-n  of  Ellen— Eiitfiiii;:- tin:  .Ark- 
Noah  Cmsiiifj- 1  bim—SuMisonaiiilDclilMli—Uuth 
aud  lioaz— Dealli  of  Saul— The  JuilKUient  of 
Solomou— Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den- Daniel 
Coiiloundlup  the  Pi-iestsof  Uaal— The  Nativity 
—Christ  Heallnfr  the  Siek— Sermon  on  the 
Mount— The  Disciples  I'lueking  Corn  on  the 
tialibath— Jesus  Walkinir  on  the  Water— The 
Agony  in  the  Garden— Death  of  the  Pale 
Horse.  Seventeen  haQdsome  full  page  plates 
under  one  cover. 


Standard  Atlas  ot  the  World. 


To  any  one  sending  us,  direct  to  this 
office.  Five   jMEW  Subscriber!^  for 

one  year,  with  $5.00  (renewals  not  to 
count),  we  will  pnscnt  this  beautiful 
Atlas,  b}-  mail,  postpaiil  : 

This  ATLAS 

contains  larce  scale 
Maps  of  every  coun- 
try and  civil  division 
uuon  the  face  of  the 
Globe. 

It  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  color- 
Oil  diauranis,  showing 
the  wealtli,  tlie  debt, 
the  civil  condition  of 
the  lieople,  chief  pro- 
rluctions,  the  manu- 
fa-Jtures  and  the  com- 
merce,reiitrioussecta. 
etc.,  andasuperb  line 
of  engravings  of  his- 
torical interest  and 
value,  together  with 
many  new  and  desir- 
able features  which 
are  expressly  gotten 
up  for  this  work— 
among  which  will  be 
found  a  concise  his- 
tory of  each  State. 

Price,  in  best  Engli^h  cloth  binding  (size,  closed, 
1 1x14  inches  ;  opened,  •2-2x  14  inches),  $4.5(J. 


Triple-IiCiise 
magnifiers  for 

be  inspection  of 
Dees,  insects.etc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able in  the  con- 
servatory, or  it 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  Amehican  Bee  Journ.^l,  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.50. 


Apiary  Regisler.— All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  m  their  work  in  the  apiary, 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120pagree) $1  00 

"    100  colonies  (iJO  pages) 125 

"    200  colonies  (420  pages)  150 

Sininiins'  ]>on-Sv»  arminp  Sys- 
tem, and  the  Amkhican  Bek  Jouknal 
for  one  year,  for  Si. 3.5.  The  subscription 
to  the  Bee  Journal  may  begin  now. 


liaKlinKM*  Porlcction   Feeder 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  2  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  Is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  S3..50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Tostage  10  cents  extra. 

Send  I's  ilie  I\anie»i  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  Amkhican  Bee  Jouhnal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 

Alfalfa  Clorer.— For  cultivation  of 

this  honey-plant,  see  page  245,  of  1888.— 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb.,  23c. ;  per  peck,  $3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  85.50  ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  810.00. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Clover  Seeds.— We  are  sellmg  Alsike 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices  :  88.00 
per  bushel;  82.35  per  peck ;  25  cents  per  lb. 
Whit£  Clover  Seed :  810.00  per  bushel;  82.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  MeliUit  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  86.00  per  bushel  ;  81.75  per 
peck:  20  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight. 

Tiicca  Uruslies,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 

A  Modern  Itee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  200  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  $1.00.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

International   Hcc-Convention. 

—The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Couvention  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

A  Favorable  IVord  from  any  of  our 
readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  has 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  any- 
thing we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  can  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble. 

Money  in  I'otatoeH,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  'iS  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 
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FOR  SAIiE.— Good  Seoond-Hand  Apiarian 
Articles,  such  as  Hives,  Supers,  1-Pound 
Seconds  nailed,  and  Wired  Combs.  For  prices 
write  to,  F.  H.  KltOWNING, 

22Alt  DUNDEE,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS, 

idemtontde  American  Hee  journal. 


ITAI.IAN  Queens.  Tested,  $1.25.;  Untested, 
73c.,  3  for  $2.  Circular  of  Bee-Supplies,  &c. 
free.        JNO.  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 
20Atf 


WOOD'S  ITALIAN  (jUEEl. 

IWlIiL  now  ship  by  return  mail.  Selected 
Tested  Italian  Queens,  of  1888  rearing:. 
for  $'2  each.  These  are  my  Ilnest  Queens,  and 
are  thoroug-hly  tested,  and  are  suitable  for 
Mother-Bees.  After  June  Ist,  Warranted 
QneenN,  75  cts.  each  :  or  $8  per  dozen.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  If  you  want  g-ood  Queens 
purely-mated,  without  delay,  send  me  your 
order.  None  but  Italians.  S-franie  Nuclei, 
in  the  Lanfjstroth  or  Cary  frames,  with  good 
Queens,  $.3  each.    Address, 

22A2t  NORTH  PRESCOTT,  MASS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ADVANCE  IN  PRICE 


o 


N  and  after  this  day  the  price  of  Coiub 
Foundation  is  advanced 

5  Cents  per  Pound, 

Both  AVIio]e!«ale  and  Retail, 

on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  consequent 
enbanced  value  of  Beeswax. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 
THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON. 
May  16, 1889. 


SECTIONS  by  tlie  Bushel,  — T  am  now 
paclting-  my  Sections  in  bushel  boxes— a 
box  worth  15  cts.  with  every  500  Sections.  $3 
per  M.  Other  Goods  cheap.  Send  for  Price- 
Llst,  free.  W.  D.  Soper,  Jackson,  Mich. 

15C3t 


AT  Plattsmouth.  Nebr..  to  sell  .3-frame  (size  iiv^x 
nH)  Nucleus  Colonies  of  Italian  Bees,  with 
Queens,  at  $2.5"  each— brtioil  in  2  frames  or  more— 
Ulo  1  lb.  of  Bees.  J.  M.  "YOUNG, 

21Atf  Box  874,     PLATTSMOUTH,  NEBR. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


C  I  V  E  X     AWAY, 

First-Glass  One-Piece  Sections! 

THE  above  is  not  true,  and  is  only  done  to  attnict 
attention;  bvit  it  is  true  that  I  am  selliuK  tlie 
Whitest  and  Best  N<  >.  i  One-Plece  SecUona  made 
—at  $3.00  per  M  ;  Nu.  2.  iJ.uO  per  M. 

Address,  J.  M.  KINZIE, 

20Aly  ROCHESTER.  Oakland  Co.,  MICH. 


A  New  Book  on  Bees,  aud  Dadant's  Comb 

Foundation.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

Bees-wax.- We  will  pay  8.7  cents  per 

pound,  in  Cash,  tor  Yellow  Beeswax,  deliv- 
ered here  ;  or  37  cts.  per  lb.  in  exchange 
for  Bee-Keepers'  Sui)plies. 

It^~  To  avoid  mistakes,  the  name  of  the 
shipper  should  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  G.  NEWTttAN  ic  SON, 

923  &  825  Weat  MadiBon  St..  CHICAGO,  IU.B. 


1889.  Italian  (|iieens.  1889. 

SEliECT  Tested,  in  May, 
^  $2.30  :  in  June.  S2.00  ;  and 
.July  1  to  November  1,  $1.50. 

^^  Queens  Warranted 
Purely  Matecl,§l;  efor$5. 

Will  commence  shipping  the 
first  week  in  May,  and  ship  as 
booked. 

Make  Money  Orders  payable 
at  Nicholasville. 
i^~  Send  for  Circular.  _^ 
J.  T.  WILSON, 

LITTLE  HICKMAN,  Jessamine  Co.,  KY. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ITAI.IAN  BEES,  aVEENS,  and  EGGS 
from  Li^ht  I3rahma  and  Wyandotte  Poultry 
One  Untested  Queen,  $1 ;  three  for  $2.  Eggs, 
$2  for  13.    Price-ListFree. 

Address.  H.  G.  FRAME, 

lOElSt  NORTH  MANCHESTER,  IND. 

Mention  tlie  Americari  Bee  Journal. 


Heddoii  Hives  For  Sale. 

To  the  purchaser  of  my  20  New  Heddon 
Hives  (never  used)  at  $3  each,  I  will  give  a 
New  4-Frame  Stanley  Automatic  Honey-Ex- 
tractor, worth  $20  00,  f.  o.  b. 

E.  D.  KEENEY,  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 
lOEtf 


April  Ist.    For  60  Days,      1889. 

WE  have  a  large  stock  of  ONE-PIECE 
SECTIONS  on  hand,  which  are  flrsl- 
class.  To  reduce  stock,  we  will  name  a  very 
low  price  on  them,  in  1,000  or  100,000  lots.  Also 
Hives,  Smokers  and  Brood  -  Frames. 
Do  not  fail  to  tell  us  what  you  want,  or  send 
for  our  Price-List.    Address, 

UEtf  KENTON,  Hardin  Co.,  OHIO. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


SAMPLE 


AUK.VTS  everywhere  to  L'et  up 
CLUBS  for  the 


HOME  EMPLOYMENT 
..^".'tl^GOOD  I'AV.    Wo  want 

■■  K  ^  ■■     Illustrated  Home  Journal, 

I  llkk  -ivliich  will  be  WELCOMED  in 
•_— _^>___  EVERY  FAMILY.  SK.N'lllora 
FREE  SAMPLE  Col'V.  containing  our  SPECIAL 
CASH  PREMIUM  OFFERS.    Address 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  -   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Please  mention  this  paper  when  answering. 


B. 


J.  IVIILLER  &  CO., 

Nappanee,  Ind., 


BEE-HIVES,  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

3  AAA  4iix4fi  One-Piece  Sections  at  $.3.30 
^yjyjyj  per  1,000  ;  orders  over,  write  for 
special  prices.  lirood-Frames,  Metal  Corners, 
Smokers,  Honey-Extractors  and  Fruit-Boxes. 
Send  for  Price-List,  free.  Only  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 20Atf 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


100  COLONIES 

OF  ITAL,IAN  and  HYBRID  BEES  for 
Sale  in  tine  condition.  Also  JAPANESE 
Bt'CK WHEAT.  Write  for  prices  —  away 
down.  A.  J.  &  E.  HATFIEIiD, 

20Atf  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Written  fur  Vic  American  Bee  Journal 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE   GLASS    HONEY-JABS,  et«. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHARI-ES  F.  MTTTH  A  SOBT, 

Cor.  Freeman  &.  Central  Avea.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

P.  8.— Send  IOC.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


CARNIOLAN  QUEENS 

ASPECIAliTY.    Largest  and  Purest  Car- 
Diolan  Apiary  in  America. 
E§~  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price- 
List.    Address, 

ANDREWS  <&  I.OCKHABT, 

9Ctf        PATTEN'S  MILLS,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ii 


J.  FORNCROOK  &  CO., 

MANUFACTtTRERS  OF  THE 

BOSS"  ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS, 


I I^^l^EdZ] 


Patented  Jnne  2S,  1881. 

WILL    furnish  you,  the    cominR   seaaOD,  ONB 
PIKCB  SECTIONS  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest. 
tW  Write  for  prices. 
Watertown,  Wis..  Jan.  l,  1889.  40C3t 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

HIVES,  Sections,  Foundation,  Smokers, 
Frames,  Crates,  &e.,  furnished  at  preatlv 
reduced  rates.  Also  ITA1,I.4N  BEES  and 
QUEENS  8t  very  low  prices.  Send  for  my 
Catalogue.    Address, 


29Ctf  STERLING,  ILLINOIS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


fafeiHEBEESoi-HONET 

we  will  with   pleasure  seni.1  a  sample  copy  of  the 

SEMI-MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE-CULTURE, 

with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  latest  improve- 
ments in  Hives, Honey-Extractors, Comb  Fonn- 
dation,  Section  Honey-Boxes,  ail  tiooJss  aud 
journals,  and  ever>ttiinj^  pertaining:  to  Bee- 
Culture.    Nothing  Patented.  Simply  send  your 

^^tse"'"'A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  0. 

Mention  the  Americayi  Dee  Jom-nai. 


HEAD-QUARTERSINTHE  SOUTH. 


F.ICTORY  OF 


BEE  HIVES,  &C. 

Early  Nuclei  &  Italian  Queens. 

|y    Tenth  annual  Catalogue  now  ready. 
.ICtf       PATTI.  I..  TI AX.I-05f.  Bayou  Gonla,  La. 


Barnes'  Foot-Power  Machinery. 

Read  what  J.  I.  PARKNT.ot 

CHAKLTON.N.Y.,8ay8— "We 

cut  with  one  of  your  Com- 
bined Machines,  last  winter 
5(1  chaff  hives  with  7-in.  cap, 
100  honey-racks,  500  broad 
frames,  2,iMto  honey-boxes 
and  a  Kreat  deal  of  other 
work.  This  winter  we  have 
double  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc.,  to  make  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  with  this  Saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price -Jbist 

Free.         Address.  W .  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES, 
45Ctf  No.  196  Ruby  St..  Rockford, 

Mention  t7ie  American  Bee  Journal. 


[TT7 


I 


t  £//0/^AV£^iS  TOOLS  &jfuPPUF^^  ^° 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
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_      ^       PUil-ISHKD    HY„   ■ 

THO  S.  G .  NKWMAN  fo  SON, 


CHICy\<JO,  II^L. 


EDITOR. 

VoinV.   Jnne  8,1889,    No,  23. 


Xlie  Cold  and   Rainy  Weather 

during  the  latter  part  of  May,  has  been  very 
depressing.  The  bees  have  been  unable  to 
leave  their  hives  for  hours  together,  some 
days,  on  account  of  the  rain  and  cold 
weather.  White  Clover  blossoms  are  seen, 
but  many  colonies  have  to  be  ted  to  prevent 
starvation.  The  following  lines  from  friend 
Eugene  Secor,  entitled,  "  Hope  On,"  are 
very  appropriate  for  us  all  just  now  : 

Wby  cloud  thy  horizon  with  evil  forebodinjjrs 

When  the  blossoms  of  Hope  seem  not  to  unfold  ? 
The  mists  that  obscure  thj  sad  heart's  ardent  long- 
ings, 

May  vanish  litie  dew  in  a  sunlight  of  gold. 
Hope  on.  doubting  brother,  thy  Father  is  guiding. 

The  future  is  His,  He  knoweth  thee  best ; 
What  seeraeth  to  thee  like  Infinite  chiding, 

Is  only  thy  faith  and  devotion  to  test. 


Music  suitable  for  Decoration  Day  will 
be  found  in  this  issue.  We  promised  to  give 
another,  and  here  it  is— a  beautiful  song. 


Some  One  wrote  from  Darrtown,  Ohio, 
asking  us  to  send  Bee-Keepers'  Union 
blanks,  but  forgot  to  sign  his  name.  Will 
he  please  to  try  it  again  ? 


Poisoning;  Bees.—  On  this  subject 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  wrote  us  the  following  on 

May  20,  1889 : 

Deai!  Friend  :— I  have  been  fearing  such 
reports  of  poisouing  bees  as  occurs  on  page 
331  of  the  Amekican  Bee  Joiknai,.  1 
have  urged  in  eniphatic  words  ilisit  no 
sprsiyinsfbedone  till  all  bloMSoms 
tall  troni  tlie  trees.  To  do  so  earlier 
is  criminal,  foolish,  and  without  excuse. 
Please  assert  this  again  in  full  face  type.  I 
have  written  a  '•  caution  "  to  the  New  York 
Trihime  today. 

Let  this  cttKtton  be  heeded  by  everybody. 
To  spray  trees  while  in  bloom  is  very  repre- 
hensible indeed,  and  should  never  be  done. 


Experiments    in    Apiculture.  — 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental 
Union  is  now  engaged  in  making  experi- 
ments in  apiculture.  The  following  has 
been  issued  as  a  circular,  and  has  been  sent 
to  many  of  the  prominent  bee-keepers  : 

Brantkord,  May  15,  1889. 

Dear  Sir  :— The  Ontario  Agricultural 
and  Experimental  Union  have  taken  up  ex- 
periments in  apiculture.  The  desirability 
of  securing  a  method  which  will  prevent 
swarming,  and  at  the  same  time  not  lessen 
the  honey  crop,  is  so  great  that  any  experi- 
ment in  this  direction  will  doubtless  meet 
with  the  approval  of  bee-keepers  at  large, 
and  a  hearty  co-operation  on  their  part. 

Chloroforming  bees  when  under  the 
swarming  impulse  has  been  experimented 
with  slightly,  and  apparently  with  a  meas- 
ure of  success  to  prevent  swarming.  The 
colony  is  to  be  treated  as  follows  :  A  colony 
which  has  queen-cells  started,  and  will  ap- 
parently swarm,  is  to  be  treated  with  chlo- 
roform, and  results  noted  as  per  list  of 
questions.  Another  colony  is  to  have  the 
swarm  returned  and  treated.  More  colonies 
may  be  treated,  numbering  1,  2,  3,  etc.  A 
sponge  with  some  drops  of  chloroform  upon 
it  may  be  inserted  into  the  nozzle  of  the 
smoker,  and  the  fumes  of  the  drug  driven  in 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hive  or  under  the 
quilt,  the  same  as  smoke. 

When  the  bees  are  in  such  a  condition 
that  they  will  not  tly  from  the  combs  when 
the  hive  is  severely  jarred,  the  process  Is 
complete,  and  no  more  chloroform  need  be 
given. 

The  results  will  be  given  to  each  experi- 
menter at  the  close  of  the  season,  and  you 
are  invited  to  assist  in  the  work  and  till  out 
the  list  of  questions,  sending  the  answers  to 
R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Sept.  1. 

Kindly  let  him  know  at  once  if  you  will 
undertake  the  experiment. 

Tours  very  truly, 

E.  A,  Rennie. 

R.  F.  Holtermann. 

The  Blank  mentioned  in  the  circular  is  as 
follows  : 

After  Swarming.  BeforeSwanning. 

No.  of  Colonies. 

Date  of  Treatment. 

Did  honey-flow  con- 

linue  after  treatm't 

Did  colony  swarm 

after  treatment. 

If  so,  what  date  ? 

Did  you  give  tlie  col- 
ony more  room  alter 
or  immediately  be- 

fore  treatment? 

Did  tile  bees  appear 
to  work  with  their 

usual  vigor? 

Did  your  other  col- 
onies swarm  after 

these  were  treated? 

Did  you  consider  this 
method  a  success  ? 


The  results  of  these  experiments  will  ;be 
duly  given  to  our  readers,  when  they  are 
received  and  tabulated. 


Tlic  S.  W.  Rich  appeal  has  just  been 
vigorously  argued  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and 
the  Judge  has  reserved  his  decision  until  the 
next  term  of  court  in  September.  We  have 
reason  to  think  that  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  will  be  reversed. 

The  facts  in  this  case  were  brietly  stated 
in  the  last  report  of  the  National  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Union  in  these  words  : 

Mr.  S.  W.  Rich,  of  Hobart,  N.  Y.,  was 
sued  by  a  jealous  and  disagreeable  neighbor 
for  $1,200  damages,  and  also  to  compel  him 
to  move  his  home  apiary  outside  the  city 
limits.  Bee-keepers  from  several  States 
attended  the  trial,  wliich  was  held  in  Octo- 
ber before  Judge  Boardmau,  at  the  Delaware 
County  Court.  About  forty  witnesses  were 
called. 

The  plaintiff  asked  for  .81,200  damages  for 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  bees  upon  his  per- 
son and  property,  but  the  jury,  from  which 
every  person  having  bees  was  excluded, 
gave  him  but  six  cents  to  cover  wounded 
feelings  and  damaged  property  1  ! 

This  virtually  declared  that  the  bees  were 
not  a  nuisance.  The  result  is  an  over- 
whelming defeat  for  the  enemies  of  the  pur- 
suit of  bee-keeping,  and  another  victory  for 
the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Union. 

But  as  the  award  of  even  G  cents  as  dam- 
ages carried  with  it  costs  amounting  to 
S468.04,  the  case  has  been  appealed  to  the 
Superior  Court,  which  will  cost  about  S500 
more.  Judge  Boardmau  ruled  against  the 
bees  every  time,  and  in  charging  the  jury 
compared  the  bees  to  a  pig-sty  and  a 
slaughter-house. 

This  was  the  first  case  with  one  e.xception 
ever  tried  in  the  State,  and  the  Judge  hav- 
ing no  law  or  precedent  to  go  by,  ruled  just 
as  he  thought  right,  with  the  above  result. 

It  will  not  do  to  let  bee-keeping  be  likened 
to  a  pig-sty  or  a  slaughter-pen  I  It  is  an 
honest  and  honorable  pursuit,  and  Its  rights 
must  be  preserved.  This  appeal  will  be 
heard  this  fall,  the  Union  having  engaged 
lawyers,  and  guaranteed  the  expenses  of 
the  new  trial.  Had  the  Judge  been  inclined 
to  be  as  /(tie  as  the  jury,  this  would  have 
been  unnecessary. 


A  Story  of  Thrilling:  Interest  to 

all  classes  of  readers,  and  constituting  one 
of  the  most  important  contributions  to  our 
national  history  that  has  ever  appeared  in 
a  magazine,  is  Col.  llichard  J.  Linton's  ac- 
count of  "John  Brown  and  his  Men,  before 
and  after  the  Raid  on  Harper's  Ferry,"  in 
the  June  numberof  Frank  Leslie's  Pirpular 
-Vojit/iiy,  just  out.  The  value  of  this  nota- 
ble paper  is  enhanot^d  by  the  illustrations 
which  accompany  it,  including  portraits  of 
Owen  Brown,  Ricliard  Realf,  and  others, 
together  with  reproductions  of  the  only  ex- 
isting contemporaneous  pictures  of  the 
scenes  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Charlestown, 
where  John  Brown  was  tried  and  executed. 


Questions   tor  Uiscussion  at  the 

French  Congress  of  Bee-Keepers  in  1889,  are 
thus  enumerated  from  L'ApicuUeur  in  the 
British  Dec  Journal  for  May  9.  Two  or 
three  of  the  subjects  for  discussion  will 
cause  a  smile  among  American  apiarists. 
The  subjects  are  thus  stated  : 

1.  What  are  the  bases  of  rational  bee- 
keeping ? 

2.  Should  the  management  of  bees  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  plan  in  different  locali- 
ties ? 

3.  Is  the  production  of  wax  the  main  ob- 
ject of  keeping  bees  ? 

4.  By  what  means  may  foul  brood  be 
prevented  ? 

.5.  What  influence  have  certain  manures 
on  the  development  or  neutralization  of 
nectar  in  flowers  ? 

0.  Is  it  possible  to  produce  honey  in 
France  at  a  price  as  low  as  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  America  ? 

7.  In  the  absence  of  official  statistics,  is  it 
possible  to  determine  approximately  the 
proportion  of  honey  and  wax  derived  from 
hives  with  movable  combs,  and  hives  with 
fixed  combs? 


Zinc  IIoney-Tank.— J.  R.  Eskew, 
of  Iowa,  asks  this  question:  "Is  zinc  a 
suitable  lining  for  a  honey-tank  ?  If  not, 
why  not '.'"  We  reply  that  a  zinc  tank  is  not 
even  suitable  for  water— much  less  for 
honey.    It  is  as  unsuitable  as  a  lead  tank. 
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Published  through  Tlie  Amtrican  Press  Association,  by  especial  permission  of  T.  B.  Harms  &  Co., 

819  Bruada-ay,  New  York. 


Words  by  JOHN   KEYNTON. 


Music  by  GEO.  W.  MORGAN. 
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gar  -  lands  ev  -  er     bright    be  spread  For  these    the  good,  the      true ! 
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Re§ult§  of   Bee-Sting   Poison  in 
tbe  Human  System. 


Written  for  the  American  BeeJourtml 


Qnery  634.— Does  a  person's  system  ever 
retain  any  of  the  poison  from  bee-stings,  so 
as  to  come  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  car- 
buncles, blood-bolls,  felons,  etc.  ?  My  experi- 
ence for  15  years  says  that  in  some  cases  it 
does,  and  it  may  be  a  secondary.  If  not  a 
primary,  cause.— New  Tork. 

I  think  not.  My  experience  has  been 
the  reverse  of  yours. — Eugene  Secor. 

From  my  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation, I  should  say  no.  — Mhs.  L.  Har- 
rison. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  has  any 
such  lasting  effect.  We  never  had  a 
carbuncle,  boil,  or  felon,  and  have  had 
lots  of  bee-stings. — Dadant  &  Son. 

I  think  not  ;  but  a  medical  expert 
could  answer   this  question  better. — C. 

H.  DiBBERN. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  ex- 
perienced anything  of  the  kind. — C.  C. 
Miller. 

1  do  not  know,  but  I  am  rather  of 
the  opinion  that  your  idea  is  right,  or 
at  least   partly  correct. — James  Hed- 

DON. 

I  have  no  personal  experience  in 
that  kind  of  a  phenomenon,  though  I 
have  read  of  it.— J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

My  experience  would  say  no.  I  have 
had  small  pimples  with  suppuration  to 
appear  a  few  hours  after  being  stung, 
but  they  very  soon  disappeared. — M. 
Mahin. 

My  experience  says  not,  in  any  sound 
and  healthy  persons.  No  doubt  that 
in  any  one  affected  with  scrofula,  etc., 
it  may  have  the  tendency  to  produce 
such. — P.  L.  VlALLON. 

A  physician  at  my  elbow  says  that 
he  never  knew  any  secondary  conse- 
quences to  come  from  the  poison  from 
bee-stings. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

No.  I  have  never  seen  any  evi- 
dence that  bee-sting  poison  will  cause 
the  maladies  named.  The  worst  cases 
of  carbuncles,  boils,  etc.,  that  I  have 
treated,  were  in  persons  who  were 
probably  never  stung  by  a  bee. — G.  L. 
Tinker. 

I  have  never  experienced  any 
trouble  of  this  sort,  nor  have  1  known 
any  one  who  has.  Mr.  Langstroth, 
Mr.  Heddon  and  some  others  suffer 
from  bee-poison. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

I  think  not.  You  know  that  bee- 
stings are  recommended  as  medicine 
for  "  dropsical  conditions  of  the  cellu- 
lar   tissue,    skin,    serous   and   mucous 


membranes,  and  the  glandular  system." 
Ahem  ! — Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

I  have  never  known  any  instance  of 
this  kind  ;  and  I  believe  it  safe  to  say 
that  bee-poison  (formic  acid)  is  never 
a,  primary  cause. — Will  M.  Barnum. 

It  is  possible  for  a  person,  from  re- 
peated application  of  the  sting,  to  be- 
come inured  to  the  action  of  the 
poison  ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  there 
are  persons  with  some  idiosyncrasy  of 
constitution  where  such  symptoms  may 
manifest  themselves,  although  I  have 
never  met  such  cases. — J.P.H.  Brown. 

I  think  not.  Through  some  impaired 
condition  of  the  body,  stings  may  be 
more  severe  in  their  effects,  and  the 
body  suffer  from  various  diseases  and 
maladies  ;  but  I  doubt  if  one  causes 
the  other.  The  enfeebled  body  suffers 
more  from  both. — A.  J.  CooK. 

I  do  not  know.  I  never  knew  a 
bee-keeper  to  be  troubled  that  waj',  un- 
less he  was  pretty  well  filled  with  beer 
or  whisky,  and  then  he  blames  the 
bee- stings.  I  have  had  my  wrists  so 
filled  with  poison  from  bee-stings,  as 
to  be  almost  paralyzed,  and  I  never 
had  a  carbuncle,  a  boil,  or  a  felon. — 
A.  B.  Mason. 

I  think  that  you  are  mistaken.  Pre- 
vious to  my  keeping  bees  I  used  to 
have  boils,  etc.,  but  for  the  last  20 
years,  having  received  thousands  of 
stings  during  that  time,  I  have  not  had 
a  single  boil  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that  the  sting 
of  the  bee  does  not  have  any  effect  on 
a  person  whatever,  aside  from  the 
smart  and  swelling  caused  at  the  time. 
— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  positive  answer 
can  be  given,  based  upon  any  certain 
proofs.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the 
bee-poison  is  not  so  retained  in  the 
system,  as  to  produce  any  permanent 
or  constitutional  effect.  How  can  it 
be  a  secondary  cause  of  blood-poison- 
ing, when  it  is  antiseptic  in  its  nature? 
— -J.  E.  Pond. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  healthy 
"system"  by  the  assistance  of  "na- 
ture," is  capable  of  throwing  off"  all 
acid  poison  that  it  is  likely  to  absorb 
from  the  honej-bee.  I  have  observed, 
however,  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  I  have  felt  a  peculiar  sensation 
at  times  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  stinging 
"  twitch  "  in  certain  parts  of  the  body 
that  forcibly  reminds  me  of  a  bee- 
sting  ;  but  these  sensations  are  of  a 
nervous  character,  and  may  result 
from  some  other  cause. — G.  W.  Dem- 
aree. 

It  is  not  a  primary  or  secondary 
cause  of  boils,  etc.  When  the  system 
is  deranged  or  diseased,  the  sting  often 
causes  much  trouble,  and  sometimes 
death. — The  Editor. 


THE  LOCUSTS. 


Interesting  Facts  about  the  17- 
Year  Locusts. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  prof.  a.  j.  cook. 


I  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  T.  Wilson,  of  Little  Hick- 
man, Ky.,  who  desires  a  reply  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  : 

The  17year locusts  are  making  their  ap- 
pearance here  just  now.  I  would  like  to  have 
.vou  write  an  article  tor  the  American 
Beb  Journal,  and  tell  all  you  know  about 
them.  We  know  that  they  come  every  17 
years,  and  lay  their  eggs  iu  twigs  of  trees. 
Now  where  are  they,  and  in  what  state  are 
they,  until  they  appear  again  ? 

The  cicada  17-decim — 17-year  cicada 
(locust,  though  a  common  name,  is  yet 
an  improper  one)  are  very  curious  in- 
sects. First,  they  come  once  in  17 
years,  because  it  takes  them  nearly 
that  long  to  develop  as  larva.  Again, 
they  come  in  great  numbers,  so  that 
they  attract  much  attention. 

Thirdly,  they  make  a  whirring, 
shrill  noise,  doubtless  their  love-song, 
which,  when  thej"  are  very  common, 
makes  the  trees  ring  ;  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  hear  much  else  when  a 
swarm  of  these  cicadw  appear.  It  is 
hard  to  visit  under  trees  when  cicadas 
are  abundant,  and  are  holding  a  con- 
cert to  charm  their  mates. 

Lastly,  thej-  cut  into  twigs  and 
branches  of  fruit  and  other  tj'ees  to  lay 
their  eggs  ;  and  so  they  do  great  harm 
at  times. 

The  17-year  cicada  is  a  black,  robust 
insect,  with  strong  red-colored  veins 
to  the  wings.  The  males  have  a 
strange  musical  apparatus  at  the  base 
of  their  wings.  They  come  from  May 
to  August,  depending  upon  the  lati- 
tude. After  pairing,  the  female  cuts 
into  limbs  and  twigs  to  lay  her  eggs, 
thus  often  injuring  orchards  quite 
seriously.  When  the  eggs  hatch,  the 
larva;  fall  to  the  ground,  and  enter  the 
earth,  where  they  feed  on  roots  of 
plants  for  over  16  years.  Thej-  then 
come  foi-th  from  the  earth,  crawl  upon 
some  stem  or  branch  split  open  on  the 
back,  and  the  beautiful  cicadse  come 
forth  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  with 
song  and  merry-making. 

Why  are  they  so  long  in  the  lai'val 
state  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  dig  deep 
into  the  earth,  and  so  growth  and  de- 
velopment are  retarded  by  the  cold  ? 
This  would  also  explain  why  they  do 
so  little  harm.  They  grow  so  slowly, 
and  are  so  inactive  that  they  eat  but 
little,  and  so  we  mind  not  the  damage, 
even  though  they  are  sucking  the  root- 
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letts  of  our  valued  plants  dr\-  of  sap. 
We  have  the  analogue  of  this  ia  out- 
bees — they  are  quiet  in  the  cold  of 
winter,  do  little,  and  do  not  eat  much^ 

The  same  mail  that  brought  Mr. 
Wilson's  letter,  also  brought  one  from 
Geo.  E.  Boggs,  of  Waynesville,  N.  C, 
asking  how  to  protect  against  these 
destroyers.  I  can  give  no  answer  to 
this.  Though  these  cicadre  are  very 
unscientific  pruners,  they  usually  do 
not  wholly  destroy  a  tree,  though  they 
often  injure  trees  greatly. 

We  can  get  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
they  come  only  four  or  five  times 
in  a  lifetime,  unless  there  are  separate 
liroods  in  our  region.  We  never  have 
tliese  cicadce  here ;  though  a  similar 
one  (cicada  tibicem),  with  green  veins 
to  its  wings,  is  often  seen  and  heard. 
This  latter  is  only  a  few  years  in  ma- 
turing. Very  likely  it  works  nearer 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 


DIVIDINa. 


Experience    with  Dividing  Colo, 
nies  for  Increase. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   C.    P.    HENRY. 


f  I  began  the  season  of  1889  with  9 
colonies,  all  having  been  wintered  on 
the  summer  stands,  and  came  through 
seemingly  in  good  condition.  Having 
read  so  much  on  dividing  colonies  for 
increase,  I  decided  to  try  both  plans  to 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  better  one,  and 
I  am  now  prepared  to  give  a  few  items 
from  experience. 

While  I  find  th.at  those  colonies  left 
to  swarm  as  nature  intended,  have  not 
increased  as  rapidly  as  I  would  have 
them  do,  they  are  all  strong  and  thriv- 
ing colonies,  ready  for  the  harvest  at 
any  time  the  honey  flow  may  come  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  worked 
by  dividing,  are  greater  in  the  number 
of  colonies,  but  shorter  of  stores,  and 
not  half  so  populous. 

Still  another  objectionable  feature 
that  accompanies  dividing,  is  the  start- 
ing of  robbing,  which  I  have  had  to 
contend  with  to  my  own  vexation, 
almost  causing  me  to  fully  decide  in 
favor  of  increase  bj-  natural  swarming; 
by  this  means,  we  will — if  we  are 
awake  to  our  dut)-,  and  keep  all  colo- 
nies queened,  allowing  no  weak  ones 
in  our  apiary  to  give  robbers  a  start — 
exclude  robbing  to  a  great  extent. 

My  bees  were  so  very  deep  in  the 
rut  of  robbing  at  one  time  this  spring, 
caused  bj'  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
dividing  colonies,  that  I  could  hardly 
go  into  my  apiary  without  getting 
stung,  or  at  least  being  told  by  some 
angry  robber  bee   that  my  presence 


was  very  offensive  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time they  were  killed  in  front  of  the 
entrances  in  great  heaps.  I  soon  saw 
thai  this  must  be  stopped,  therefore 
some  speedy  work  must  be  done. 

With  the  foregoing  views  before  me, 
I  proceeded  to  shut  up  all  weak  colo- 
nies, but  this  did  not  answer,  for  the 
robbers  proceodeil  on  some  of  mv 
strongest  colonies,  and  then  came  the 
"  tug  of  war" — dead  bees  were  strewn 
all  over  the  earth  around  the  apiary. 
What  must  I  do  next,  but  close  all  en- 
trances of  hives  that  showed  the  least 
signs  of  being  robbed,  to  a  bee-space, 
and  cover  the  hives  with  wet  cloths, 
and  throw  wet  weeds  and  grass  over 
the  entrances  ?  By  this  means  I  kept 
the  hives  cool,  and  to  some  extent,  ex- 
cluded the  robbers  from  the  entrance. 

After  going  through  all  this  trouble 
and  vexation,  I  am  very  glad  indeed 
to  say  that  my  bees,  at  the  expense  of 
many  lives,  have  decided  to  behave 
themselves,  and  get  about  their  busi- 
ness. I  hope  never  to  experience 
another  such  a  "riot"  among  my  bees; 
and  in  order  to  do  my  duty  to  prevent 
it,  I  hardly  think  that  I  will  ever 
divide  another  colony  of  bees.  Perhaps 
some  of  my  readers  will  think  that  I 
have  changed  my  mind  in  this  direc- 
tion very  sudilenly,  which  indeed  I 
have,  I  must  admit ;  but  in  answer  to 
this  I  will  say,  of  what  use  is  pur- 
chased experience,  unless  one  profits 
thereby  ?     Mine  cost  me  dearly. 

Blooming  Grove,  Tex.,  May  17,  1889. 


BEE-LIFE. 

How  L.ons  <lo  t'l^  Bee§  Live 
Ordinarily  i 


Written  for  the  American  Rural  Home 

BY    G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


Picking  up  a  paper  recently,  I  no- 
ticed an  item  which  was  undoubtedly 
set  a-going  by  some  newspaper  re- 
porter who  did  not  care  whether  he 
was  telling  the  truth  or  not,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  bees  were  very  short-lived 
insects,  and  that  the  average  life  of 
the  worker-bee  during  the  summer 
season  was  but  thirty  days.  Surely, 
no  one  need  be  ignorant  on  this  sub- 
ject when  one  experiment  would  tell 
tliem  the  truth  in  the  matter,  and  con- 
vince them  that  the  average  life  of  the 
worker  is  about  45  days,  or  one-third 
more  than  was  given  in  the  item  which 
I  saw. 

Take  a  colony  "f  black  or  German 
bees,  for  instance,  and  about  the  10th 
of  June  take  their  queen  away  and  in- 
troduce an  Italian  queen,  keeping 
record  of  the  date  on  which  this 
change  was  made.  In  21  days  the  last 
black  bee  will  have   emerged  from  its 


cell,  and  if  the  Italian  queen  went  to 
laying  immediately,  the  first  yellow 
bee  will  liavc  made  its  appearance  ; 
which  fact  should  be  jotted  down  also. 
At  the  end  of  45  days  from  the  time 
tlie  last  black  bee  liatched  no  black 
bees  can  be  found  in  the  colony.  At 
40  days  plenty  of  them  can  be  seen, 
they  growing  less  and  less  eacli  day, 
so  that  on  the  forty-fourth,  it  will  be 
ver}'  few  indeed  that  are  left. 

This  is  for  the  summer  montlis,  but 
does  not  apply  at  all  for  those  of  the 
winter.  The  life  of  the  bee  depends 
on  the  work  it  does,  thus  when  it 
labors  the  most  its  life  is  the  short- 
est. Hence  it  comes  about  that  through 
the  inactivity  brought  on  by  cold 
weather,  the  bee  can  live  from  seven 
to  eight  months.  This  is  proven  by 
changing  the  queens  as  before,  only  it 
is  to  be  done  this  time  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  Soon  after  the  first 
of  October,  the  last  black  bee  will  be 
hatched,  but  I  have  often  found  a  few 
black  bees  on  the  first  day  of  June  the 
next  year,  in  a  colonj-  so  treated. 

Also,  when  spring  opens,  or  about 
the  first  of  April,  there  will  be  very 
few  yellow  bees  in  this  hive,  which 
shows  that  very  little  brood  is  reared 
from  October  until  April,  as  well  as  to 
tell  us  that  more  bees  die  in  two 
months  in  the  spring  than  during  six 
mouths  of  winter. 

The  life  of  the  drones  is  regidated 
very  largely  by  the  workers,  for  they 
are  usually  killed  or  driven  off  by  the 
workers  long  before  tliey  would  die  of 
old  age.  Any  sudden  cessation  in  the 
rtow  of  honey  from  the  fields  is  often 
considered  suflficient  reason  for  tlieir 
being  driven  out  to  die,  or  the  killing 
of  them  by  stinging,  if  they  are  persis- 
tent in  staying  in  the  hive,  so  it  is  hard 
to  tell  just  what  age  they  may  attain 
to,  were  they  allowed  to  live  to  a  good 
old  age. 

More  apiarists  think  that  they  would 
live  about  the  same  length  of  time 
which  tlie  workers  do,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  little  shorter 
lived.  It  is  a  rare  thing  that  any 
drones  are  allowed  to  stay  in  the  hive 
after  the  honey  harvest  is  over  in  the 
fall,  still  we  have  a  few  reports  of 
drones  having  been  wintered  over. 

The  average  life  of  the  queen  is 
about  three  years,  although  some  have 
been  known" to  live  five  years.  They 
live  also  in  proportion  to  the  work 
they  do,  or  according  to  the  number 
of  eggs  which  they  lay,  as  egg-laying 
is  tluTonly  work  which  they  do. 

Under  our  present  system  of  man- 
ao-ement.  we  coax  the  queen  to  lay  as 
nfanv  eggs  in  one  year  as  she  usually 
would  were  she  in  a  tree  or  an  old 
box-hive  in  two  j-ears ;  hence  most 
apiarists  think  that  all  queens  should 
be  replaced  after  the  second  year,  with 
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those  Avhich  have  just  commenced  to 
lay. 

However,  I  do  not  make  this  a  prac- 
tice, for  I  find  that  the  bees  will  super- 
sede their  own  queen  when  she  gets 
to  be  too  old  to  be  of  service  to  them  ; 
so  I  trust  the  matter  to  them,  believing 
that  they  know  what  is  best  for  them 
along  this  line  better  than  I  do. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


TEXAS. 


Coiioernins:  Bees  and  Honey  in 
that  Large  State. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
Br  A.   C.   ATEN. 


Bees  have  been  doing  well  in  this 
part  of  Texas  so  far  this  spring.  I  left 
too  much  honey  in  my  hives  in  the  fall, 
and  although  I  gave  them  plenty  of 
room,  the}'  swarmed  some  in  April, 
beginning  about  the  first  of  the  month. 
I  have  never  been  troubled  much  with 
my  bees  swarming,  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  under  such  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, I  had  only  8  swarms  that 
I  know  of  from  140  colonies.  I  at- 
tributed my  success  in  keeping  down 
swarming*,  to  giving  plenty  of  room. 

Horse-mint  Liooks  Promising:. 

We  had  a  tine  rain  three  days  ago, 
and  bees  are  now  booming  on  horse- 
mint  and  wild  marigold.  There  is  a 
fine  crop  of  horse-mint  this  season,  and 
everything  is  now  favorable  for  a  good 
honey  harvest.  Wheat  and  early  oats 
are  ripe,  and  being  harvested  ;  and 
corn  is  on  an  average  waist  high. 

House-^Iarlins  and  King-Birds. 

I  expect  that  Mrs.  Sherman  (see 
page  307)  wishes  to  know  if  the  com- 
mon house-martin  will  destroy  bees. 
It  is  affirmed  by  some  intelligent  bee- 
men  that  they  will,  and  for  this  reason 
I  have  never  put  up  any  martin-boxes. 
There  are  but  few  king-birds  here,  but 
I  saw  one  in  mj'  home  apiary  a  few 
days  ago,  catching  bees  as  usual. 

I^ayins:  Workers  and  Urone-Lay- 
ing;  4{ueens. 

I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Thos.  M.Pierce  (seepage  308),  that  the 
most  eflectual  way  of  getting  rid  of 
laying  workers,  or  of  a  drone-laying 
queen,  if  you  cannot  find  them,  is  to 
shake  the  bees  all  ofl"  the  frames,  and 
out  of  the  liive,  on  the  ground  a  couple 
of  rods  away.  The  bees  will  mostly 
get  back,  but  the  laying  worker  or 
queen  will  not ;  then  give  them  a  frame 
of  eggs  or  a  queen-cell,  and  give  them 
a  chance  to  rear  a  queen. 

They  should  be  given  a  frame  of 
brood  almost  ready  to  hatch,  for  if 
they  are  all  old  bees   in   the  hive,  they 


maj-  kill  the  j-onng  queen  when  she  re- 
turns from  her  wedding  flight. 

Keeping  Bees  in  Texas. 

I  will  say  to  the  friend  that  inquires 
in  regard  to  bee-keeping  in  Texas,  that 
bees  never  perish  from  the  efl'ects  of 
cold  here,  and  if  they  have  plentj-  of 
stores,  and  are  in  anything  like  a  good 
condition,  they  will  get  through  the 
winter. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  I  did  not 
have  a  queenless  colony  this  spring  in 
my  apiaries  of  140  colonies.  One 
drone-laying  queen  was  the  nearest  to 
it.  I  have  sometimes  had  over  a  half 
dozen  in  a  less  number  of  colonies. 
Was  it  because  they  had  so  much 
honej-  ? 

Another  thing  that  I  will  call  atten- 
tion to,  is  this  :  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  queen  but  what  is  prolific — all 
the  colonies  have  immense  quantities 
of  bees.  I  have  long  thought  that  most 
queens  would  lay  enough  eggs  under 
favorable  circumstances,  and  this  ap- 
pears to  confirm  it. 

I  have  had  to  sell  most  of  my  honey 
for  6  cents  per  pound  for  th^  extracted; 
but  when  I  consider  that  the  whole 
amount  of  work  that  my  bees  received 
last  year  to  produce  and  extract  11,000 
pounds  of  honey,  was  only  six  weeks, 
it  was  not  so  bad  after  all.  My  bees 
are  in  Travis  county. 

Round  Rock,  Tex.,  May  20,  1889. 


VERMONT. 


As  a   Honey-Producing   Region 
It  is  E.vcellent. 


Written  for  the  American  Agriculturist 

BY    SAMUEL    CUSHMAN. 


Addison  county,  Vermont,  celebrated 
for  its  pure-bred  Merino  sheep  and 
horses,  also  stands  high  as  a  honey- 
producing  region.  The  heavy  clay 
soil  favors  an  abundant  growth  of 
white  clover,  wliich  usually  yields 
large  quantities  of  the  finest  honey. 
Basswood  trees  also  abound.  The 
surplus  honey  yield  being  of  short 
duration  and  very  heav}%  allows  quick 
work  by  the  bees,  which  insures  deli- 
cate white  comb  and,  with  good  man- 
agement, completely  filled  boxes.  This, 
with  its  fine  quality,  gives  Addison 
comb  honey  its  justly-deserved  repu- 
tation. 

Numerous  farmers  and  a  few  special- 
ists scattered  about  the  county  keep 
bees.  In  some  cases  200  colonies  are 
kept  in  one  yard  with  good  results, 
while  from  40  to  100  is  the  usual  num- 
ber. Many,  with  no  love  for  the  pur- 
suit, but  who  have  engaged  in  it 
simply  for  the  dollars  and  cents  to  be 
made  by  following  the  instructions  of 
leading  bee-masters,  have   found  it  as 


profitable,  or  more  so,  than  any  other 
branch  of  their  farm  work,  and  now 
market  their  ton  or  two  of  comb 
^oney  yearly.  The  specialists  who 
run  a  number  of  large  3'ards  in  difi"er- 
ent  locations,  and  make  it  their  prin- 
cipal business,  have  also  been  success- 
ful in  securing  from  10  to  20  tons  of 
honej'in  a  single  good  season. 

The  most  extensive  apiarist  in  tliis 
section,  and  probably  the  one  having 
the  largest  number  of  colonies  in  New 
England,  is  Mr.  A.  E.  Manura.  He 
commenced  in  1870  with  2  colonies, 
and,  although  like  other  bee-keepers, 
he  soon  found  that  a  good  season  was 
usuall}-  followed  by  a  poor  one,  his 
success  led  him  to  extend  the  business, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1885  he  had  five 
difterent  yards  of  470  colonies.  That 
season  was  an  unusual  one,  and  he  ob- 
tained from  them  19  tons  of  comb 
honey,  and  3  tons  of  extracted  honey, 
and  an  increase  in  bees,  making  850 
colonies  in  the  fall. 

This  large  crop  was  nearly  all  gath- 
ered in  12  days,  and  one  of  the  best 
colonies  on  scales  at  Yard  No.  2,  while 
working  on  basswood,  gathered  in  one 
day  33  pounds,  and  in  four  daj'S  124 
pounds.  The  largest  yield  from  one 
liive  was  228  pounds  of  comb  honey. 
His  greatest  yield  in  1883  was  312 
pounds  of  comb  honey  from  the  bees 
in  one  hive. 

As  an  oflfset  to  this  and  the  pi-evious 
good  years,  each  season  since  1885 
has  been  a  poor  one,  and  his  bees  have 
not  paid  expenses.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions in  favored  localities,  bee- 
keepers everywhere  have  fared  the 
same,  although  three  such  poor  seasons 
in  succession  are  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  industry  in  this  countrj'. 
Mr.  Manum's  out-apiaries  are  from  2 
to  16  miles  from  the  home  yard. 

Xlie  Hive  Used  by  Mr.  mannm. 

At  the  start,  Mr.  Manum  tried  all 
the  diflferent  hives,  and  studied  and 
experimented  to  get  the  best  for  prac- 
tical work.  By  combining,  modifying 
and  inventing  new  features,  he  turned 
out  that  which  met  his  ideas,  and 
which,  with  a  sjstem  of  management 
suited  to  it,  is  now  used  in  all  his  api- 
aries and  manj-  others.  The  hive  is 
double-walled,  and  consists  of  a  stand, 
inner  hive  or  brood-chamber,  and  an 
outer  case.  The  entrance  is  through 
the  stand  underneath  the  brood-cham- 
ber, and  cannot  be  clogged  by  snow  ; 
is  protected  from  rain,  and  by  means 
of  a  slide  it  can  be  graduated  from  2 
inches  long  by  |  of  an  inch  wide  in 
winter,  to  14  inches  long  by  2  inches 
wide — the  full  summer  width  when  the 
slide  is  removed. 

The  outer  case  is  movable,  and  is  in 
three  separate  sections.  The  roof  is  of 
clapboards.      In  each  gable  is  a  2-ineh 
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auger-hole  for  ventilation.  This  is 
protected  by  a  wire-doth  fmiiiel  jiro- 
jecting  outward,  which  allows  the  bees 
to  leave  one  at  a  time,  but  not  to  en- 
ter. This  is  an  important  proviso 
when  bees  are  hastily  shut  in,  or  when 
surplus  honey  is  removed.  The  3-inch 
space  between  the  walls  is  tilled  with 
cliatt'  or  sawdust,  which  is  allowed  to 
remain  during  the  winter  and  summer. 
When  damp,  it  can  be  readily  replaced. 

Having  so  many  loose  parts,  the  hive 
can  be  moved  without  heavy  lifting, 
and,  when  ])roperl}-  packed,  is  sutR- 
cient  protection  from  Eastern  winters. 
The  hive-stands  rest  on  two  lengths  of 
joist  to  keep  them  oil'  the  ground,  and 
are  set  perfectly  level.  Hives  once 
located  are  not  afterward  moved  un- 
less carried  awaj-  from  the  yard. 

The  brood-cluimber  is  covered  by  a 
board,  when  the  .sections for  honey  are 
not  in  place,  and  contains  12  hanging 
frames,  12  inches  long  by  9i  inches 
deep. 

The  surplus  arrangement  consists  of 
cases,  at  one  end  of  which  are  a  "fol- 
lower" and  a  wood  screw,  by  which 
the  sections  are  tightly  clamped  to- 
gether. Each  section  is  supplied  with 
a  full  sheet  of  foundation,  and  between 
each  row  are  placed  thin  wood  separa- 
tors to  insure  perfect  combs. 

Mr.  Manum  was  probablj-  the  first 
to  make  white-poplar  dovetailed  sec- 
tions, which  are  now  so  much  used. 
Previous  to  this  thej-  were  of  pine,  and 
made  to  nail.  These  sections,  put  to- 
gether with  glue,  are  not  only  the 
strongest,  but  the  neatest  sections  in 
use.  Two  of  the  Bristol  clamps  cover 
the  brood-chamber,  and  can  be  tiered 
up  as  high  as  desired.  Mr.  Manum 
has  lately  discarded  all  but  one-pound 
sections. 

When  filled  with  finished  combs,  the 
cases  are  disconnected  from  the  brood- 
chamber,  and  before  they  are  removed 
to  the  honey-house,  the  bees  find  their 
way  out  at  the  Ijee-escape  in  the  gable. 
A  cord  and  a  sim])le  device  allows  the 
hive-cover  to  be  tipped  back  instead 
of  having  to  lift  them  off  bodily  when 
opened. 

Carins-  tor  Jieveral  Apiaries. 

The  hives  are  5  feet  from  each  other, 
in  rows  12  feet  apart.  To  prevent  up- 
setting by  heavj-  storms  in  winter,  a 
large  cord  is  thrown  across  the  roof 
and  fastened  to  a  stake  driven  in  the 
ground  on  each  side.  During  the  win- 
ter eveiything  needed  in  the  summer 
campaign  is  prepared  ready  to  be 
quickly  supplied  to  the  different  yards 
by  the  teams  which  are  then  constantly 
on  the  road.  In  the  spring,  at  certain 
intervals,  Mr.  Manum  and  his  assis- 
tants spend  a  day  in  each  apiary,  giv- 
ing the  aid  to  colonies  which  is  so  im- 
portant.    These  rounds  are  made  more 


and  more  often  until  the  swarming 
season  is  about  to  commence,  when 
one  competent  person  is  placed  in 
charge,  and  is  in  constant  attendance 
for  6  or  8  weeks,  or  until  the  honey 
sea.son  is  over. 

Board  is  usually  obtained  at  the 
farm-house  near  wliich  the  yard  is 
located,  and  the  help  are  continually 
employed  in  hiving  swarms,  putting  on 
or  taking  off  sections,  and  in  attending 
to  other  necessary  details.  As  exi^eri- 
enced  men  are  not  always  to  be  had, 
many  knowing  nothing  of  the  business 
must  be  taught,  and  as  thej-  usually 
commence  for  themselves  as  soon  as 
really  competent,  this  instruction  must 
be  given  again  and  again.  After  a 
few  weeks'  instruction,  some  are  able 
to  do  niceh'  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son with  occasional  looking  after. 
Women  are  also  emplo3"ed,  and  one 
who  did  not  know  a  queen  from  a 
drone  when  she  commenced,  took 
charge  of  ll(i  colonies  the  second 
season. 

Keeping-  a  Kecord  ot  Colonies. 

At  each  apiary  there  is  a  building 
containing  a  honey-room,  where 
"clamps"  of  hone}-  are  temporarily 
stored,  and  a  work-room  where  fixtures 
not  in  use  are  also  housed.  In  each 
j-ard  one  hive  stands  on  scales,  of- 
which  a  close  watch  is  kept  after  the 
clover  and  basswood  blossoms  open. 

On  the  front  of  every  hive  in  plain 
black  figures  is  the  colony's  number, 
while  inside  is  a  record  of  the  colony, 
its  origin,  age  of  queen,  date  of  each 
examination  that  season,  and  their 
condition  when  examined.  This  is 
written  in  abbreviated  characters  on  a 
piece  of  section  or  smooth  board,  and 
laid  on  the  packing.  The  apiarist  also 
keeps  in  a  book  a  list  of  the  colonies 
casting  swai'ms,  and  of  those  requiring 
special  attention  at  a  certain  time. 

Hiving:  tlie  Swarms. 

The  wings  of  all  queens  are  clipped 
to  prevent  their  going  off  with  the 
swarms.  When  the  latter  attempt  to 
leave,  they  are  caught  by  an  arrange- 
ment consisting  of  a  wire-cloth  cage 
fastened  to  a  pole.  It  is  made  to  stand 
anywhei'e  by  two  legs,  which  fold  up 
when  not  in  use.  A  suflScient  number 
of  these  are  always  at  hand.  When  a 
swarm  issues,  the  queen  is  caught  on 
the  ground  near  the  hive  and  placed 
in  the  cage  of  tlie  catcher,  which  is 
stood  or  held  in  the  midst  of  or  near 
the  flying  swarm,  and  the  bees  soon 
settle"  upon  it.  They  are  then  left,  and 
attention  is  given  to  the  othei-s,  which 
usually  issue  at  about  the  same  time. 

If  the  swarm  has  gone  some  dis- 
tance, or  clustered  in  the  top  of  a  tall 
tree,  it  will  soon  return,  as  it  is  with- 
out a  queen.     So  the  catcher   contain- 


ing tlieir  i|ueen  is  |)laced  in  front  of 
the  hive  from  wliich  tliey  came,  and  as 
they  reUu-n  tlicy  find  her  and  cluster 
upon  it.  To  make  this  more  certain, 
the  entrance  of  tlie  old  hive  is  covered 
with  a  cloth.  Tliis  plan  differs  from 
that  of  most  bee-keepers,  and  enables 
Mr.  Manum  to  quickly  handle  many 
swarms. 

In  hiving,  when  time  is  more  plenty, 
about  a  third  of  each  swarm  is  shaken 
back  in  front  of  tlie  old  hive,  and  the 
balance  of  two  or  tliree  swarms,  with 
one  queen,  is  hived  in  a  new  hive.  As 
this  makes  a  powerful  working  colony 
in  the  new  hive,  abundant  room  in  sec- 
tions is  immediately  given. 

Markelinsr  the  Honey. 

A  close  watcli  is  kept  of  the  apiary, 
and  more  storage  room  is  added  as 
fast  as  used  to  advantage,  and  the 
tilled  clamps  are  removed  as  .soon  as 
they  are  completely  sealeil.  A  large 
crop  can  be  cut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  the  brood-chamber  in  a  short 
time,  and  when  free  from  bees  is  car- 
ried to  tlie  honey-room,  and  afterward 
carted  to  the  central  honey-house.  It 
is  then  scraped  clean  of  propolis  by 
women  and  girls,  and,  after  being 
graded,  is  stored  in  the  honey-room  to 
ripen. 

In  the  fall,  wood  sides  of  white  pop- 
lar, instead  of  glass,  are  fastened  to 
each  section,  and  they  are  shipped  to 
market  in  white-poplar  crates,  holding 
two  one-pound  sections.  Sections  full 
of  nice  white  comb,  those  full  of  darker 
combs  and  those  light  in  weight,  are 
each  crated  separately,  and  the  crates 
are  marked  "  Green  Mountain,"  "Comb 
Honey,"  and  "  Light  Weight,"  accord- 
ing to  contents.  A  few  of  the  ver}- 
best  and  most  perfect  are  selected 
from  the  first  quality,  and  go  as  the 
"  Snow  Flake  "  brand. 

Feeding:  the  Itees  tor  Winter. 

As  most  of  the  crop  is  secured  as 
surplus,  and  but  little  is  gathered  after 
its  removal,  that  remaining  below  is 
no  more  than  the  bees  need  during  the 
season.  Therefore,  to  keep  them  alive 
until  spring,  each  colony  must  in  early 
fall  have  its  ration  of  sugar  syrup. 
This  season  28  barrels  of  the  best 
granulated  sugar  were  required  to  in- 
sure sufficient  winter  food. 

For  feeders,  ma|)le-syrup  cans  with 
small  holes  punched  in  their  bottoms 
are  used.  Three  short  legs  of  tin  raise 
them  enough  to  give  the  bees  room  to 
get  at  the  holes.  These  cans  are  filled 
with  syrnp,  and  put  over  holes  in  the 
cover  of  the  hive,  and  are  renewed 
until  the  proper  amount  of  food  is  con- 
sumed. 

After  the  honey  season,  instead  of  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  out-yards, 
frequent  visits  are   made,   as    in   the 
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spring,  and  are  continued  until  the 
bees  are  snug  for  winter.  Then  an 
occasional  trip  is  made  on  a  warm  day 
when  the  bees  can  fly,  to  see  that  all 
the  entrances  are  clear. 

inovine;  <Joloiiies,  etc. 

Mr.  Manum  has,  at  present,  about. 
700  colonies  in  eight  difl'erent  yards. 
The  number  in  each  is  limited  to  125 
in  the  fall.  The  colonies  in  excess  of 
this  number  are  either  sold  or  carried 
to  a  new  location.  For  this  work  a 
double  and  single  team  are  used.  By 
the  use  of  racks  which  hold  a  second 
tier,  the  former  takes  50  colonies  and 
the  latter  23  colonies.  Before  loading, 
the  frames  are  immovably  fixed,  and  a 
sheet  of  muslin  is  tacked  over  the 
brood-chamber  to  give  air,  while  in 
very  warm  weather  a  rim  covered  with 
wire-cloth  is  necessary  to  their  safety. 

Mr.  Manum's  bees  are  mostly  Ital- 
ians, although  in  some  apiaries  there 
is  a  trace  of  the  black  and  Holy-Land 
races.  He  is  about  to  test  a  few  Car- 
niolan  queens.  The  working  bees  are 
reared  from  the  best  Italian  colonies, 
which  are  selected  out  of  this  large 
number  as  possessing  unusual  excel- 
lences. I  saw  many  fine,  large  queens, 
a  shade  darker  than  the  average  Ital- 
ians, having  very  plump  and  thick-set 
bodies. 

In  each  yard,  distributed  among  the 
regular  hives,  were  many  nucleus  col- 
onies— the  temporary  quarters  of  sur- 
plus queens. 

Mr.  Manum  has  planted  honey-pro- 
ducing crops  on  a  limited  scale,  but  he 
is  not  yet  certain  that  they  can  be 
made  to  pay. 


SWARMS. 


The  Proper   Time   to   Have 
Increase. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   L.    W.    LIGHTY. 


"A  swarm  in  May  is  worth  a  load  of 
hay,"  and  so  on,  as  the  jingle  goes, 
should  go  with  the  gum  and  box-hive. 
The  time  to  have  swarms  depends  upon 
the  latitude,  and  upon  the  season.  The 
bee-keeper  should  know  when  his  sur- 
plus honey-flow  commences,  and  then 
he  can  work  to  an  advantage. 

Fruit-bloom  and  very  early  spring 
flowers  will  tend  to  encourage  the  bees 
to  rear  much  brood,  and,  if  not  prop- 
erly managed,  they  will  often  swarm 
right  after  fruit-bloom  ;  and  that  is  to 
be  deplored,  with  me. 

When  the  bee-keeper  sees  that  the 
bees  incline  to  swarming,  or  are 
crowded,  he  should  give  them  room  in 
the  brood-chamber,  and  hold  back  the 
swarms    as    much    as    possible  ;    but 


get  everything  crowded  with  brood  ; 
then,  when  white  clover  and  locust 
comes,  crowd  in  the  bi'ood-chamber 
and  put  on  sections,  when  a  swarm 
will  shortly  issue.  Hive  that  on  the 
old  stand,  and  it  will  be  in  trim  to  get 
honey,  and  will  be  "  worth  a  load  of 
hay,"  even  if  it  does  not  jingle  with 
June. 

Swarms  right  after  fruit-bloom,  when 
the  honey  is  scarce,  generally  do  no 
good  for  me,  but  spend  their  time  in 
building  drone-comb, and  often  crooked 
comb ;  putting  propolis  where  I  did 
not  want  it,  and  were  a  general  nui- 
sance. By  the  time  that  clover  was 
i-eady,  they  wei-e  not  in  a  condition  to 
work  ;  the  old  bees  had  considerably 
dwindled,  and  the  young  ones  were 
not  yet  ready  to  work. 

Fruit-bloom  honey  can  be  secured 
by  doubling  up  colonies,  but  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  while,  as  the  honey 
is  generally  inferior.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  get  ready  for  the  fine  white 
honey  harvest. 

Mulberry,  Pa. 


Xlie  noon  of  Sleep. 


Written  lor  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  JOHN  ANDREWS. 


The  boon  of  sweet,  refreshing  sleep. 
Unbroken  by  an  anxious  care. 
Where  sweet  repose  its  vigils  keep. 
And  peaceful  quiet  everywhere, 
Is  treasuied  still,  and  while  we  rest, 
Contentment  reigns  within  our  breast. 

We  feel  no  toil,  we  see  no  ill ; 

We  grasp  the  present,  ask  not  why  ; 

Nor  have  we  aught  within  to  chill 

The  moments,  as  they  pass  us  by. 
As  we  have  sweet  and  calm  repose. 
Unharmed  by  passion  or  its  woes. 

'Tis  sweet  to  let  all  care  go  out, 
And  take  in  place  unharmed  repose— 
Unmarred  by  any  fret,  or  doubt, 
Or  clouded  by  the  least  of  woes  : 
A  peaceful  sleep,  of  harm  bereft, 
Restoring  Nature's  balmy  gift. 
Patten's  Mills,  N.  T. 


EXPERIENCE. 


The  Success  with  One  Colony  in 
Xebraslia. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    FRANK    S.    JOHNSON. 


Years  ago  my  father  used  to  keep 
bees  on  the  farm  in  Wisconsin,  in  box- 
hives,  and  let  them  winter  or  not,  as 
it  happened.  Although  Mr.  Jonathan 
Grimm,  of  Jefterson  county.  Wis.,  was 
then  a  very  .successful  bee-keeper,  most 
of  the  farmers  who  kept  bees  paid  no 
attention  to  them, and  all  of  my  father's 
bees  finally  died. 

Ever  since  then  I  have  wanted  to 
try  my  hand  at  the   business  ;   so,  two 


years  ago,  in  Julj',  I  received  a  three- 
frame  nucleus  with  a  tested  Italian 
queen,  from  Michigan,  costing  me  $6. 
I  read  "ABC  of  Bee-Keeping,"  and 
as  I  studied  and  watched  my  bees,  I 
became  enthusiastic.  I  made  a  hive, 
and  the  bees  filled  it  the  first  season.  I 
took  only  one  frame  from  them,  leav- 
ing nine  American  frames  of  solid 
honey  for  their  winter  food. 

During  the  first  winter  I  put  a  large 
box  over  them,  and  as  the  weather 
grew  cold,  I  put  them  into  the  cellar  ; 
but  I  think  that  it  was  too  warm,  for 
they  wiere  very  uneasy,  and  tried  to 
get  out.  As  soon  as  the  weather  be- 
came a  little  better,  I  put  them  back 
on  the  summer  stands. 

During  the  next  summer  (1888)  they 
did  finely.  I  gave  them  plenty  of 
room  in  a  new  chaff  hive,  packed  with 
ground  cork,  and  they  stored  over  200 
pounds  of  honey.  I  sold  honey  to  the 
amount  of  123.00,  besides  having  15 
pounds  for  spring  feeding,  and  eight 
frames  of  solid  honey  in  the  hive. 

They  wintered  nicely  on  the  summer 
stand,  in  the  chafl:"  hive,  with    a   thick 
cushion  over  them,  and  were  so  strong     , 
in  bees  this  spring   that   I   was   afraid     i 
that  they   would    swarm  ;    so    I   gave 
them  a  sheet  of  foundation  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the    brood-nest,  and    as  soon   as 
there  were  eggs  deposited  in  the  cells, 
I  divided  them,  placing  the  new  swarm 
in  a  chaflf  hive  in  the  place    of  the  old     j 
hive,  and  removing   the   latter   a   few    ' 
feet.     In   a   few  days    there    were   a 
dozen  fine  queen-cells  started. 

Early  this  spring  1  obtained  a  colony 
of  hybrid  bees  from  a  farmer  here,  in 
exchange  for  two  hives,  which  I  made 
for  him.  I  took  them  out  of  the  bo.K- 
hive  in  April.  In  a  short  time  they 
were  rearing  brood  rapidly. 

On  May  17,  as  the  queen-cells  in  my 
other  hive  were  about  to  hatch,  I 
divided  the  hybrids,  giving  them  one 
frame  from  the  other  hive,  having  a 
fine  cell.  They  all  seem  to  be  working 
well,  and  I  am  delighted  with  my  suc- 
cess, so  far. 

I  mean  to  work  my  two  Italian  colo- 
nies for  honey  this  season,  and  the 
hybrids  for  increase  ;  then  in  the  spring 
I  will  Italianize  all  hybrid  colonies. 

I  am  experimenting  with  them  dur- 
ing mj'  spare  moments  out  of  the  store, 
and  I  find  it  very  interesting,  besides 
being  profitable  and  instructive. 

I  think  that  those  bee-keepers  who 
let  their  bees  starve  in  the  spring, 
are  like  some  farmers  that  I  have 
known,  who  allow  their  cattle  and 
horses  to  become  so  poor  that  they  die 
in  the  spring.  If  my  bees  should  be 
hungry,  I  would  feed  them  the  same 
as  if  my  cow  or  horse  was  hungry  ;  and 
I  shall  continue  to  leave  the  hive  solid 
full  of  honey  during  the  winter,  for  if 
it  is  not  used,  it  will   come   handv   in 
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the  spring,  provided,  of  course,  if  it 
is  good,  health}-  feed  for  the  bees. 

I  read  the  American  Bee  Journal 
with  great  interest,  and  if  my  experi- 
ence with  my  little  apiary  will  give  en- 
couragement to  other  beginners,  I  will 
be  very  glad.  My  reported  success 
has  caused  five  of  my  neighbors  to 
have  me  purchase  7  colonies  of  bees 
for  them,  for  their  own  use  only  ;  and 
if  I  could  spare  any  of  mine,  I  could 
get  from  .^7.50  to  110.00  per  colony. 
In  fact  I  have  been  offered  110.00  for  a 
colon}'  several  times. 

Campbell,  Nebr.,  May  20,  1889. 


LAYING  WORKERS. 


How  I   ]nanag;c   to   Oet    Rid    of 
tliese  Pests. 


Written  for  the  Prairie  Farmer 

BY    MRS.    L.    HARRISON. 


Where  a  colony  has  been  a  long 
time  queenless,  some  of  the  workers 
aspire  to  motherhood  and  lay,  but  their 
eggs  invariably  produce  drones.  Lay- 
ing workers  lay  very  irregularly  in 
worker-comb,  and  build  out  the  cells 
to  accommodate  their  huge  bodies. 
Their  presence  can  be  told  at  a  glance, 
as  the  cells  are  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  not  joined  together  as  they 
would  be  if  the  queen  were  a  drone 
layer.  Laying  workers  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  workers,  as  they 
look  alike,  so  they  cannot  be  destroyed. 
They  are  a  nuisance  in  a  hive,  for  they 
will  destroy  a  queen  as  soon  as  intro- 
duced. And,  even  if  they  allow  a 
young  queen  to  emerge  from  a  cell, 
they  will  destroy  her  on  her  return 
from  her  bridal  tour.  As  many  as  a 
dozen  laying  workers  have  been  seen 
upon  one  comb. 

There  are  several  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  these  pests.  One  way  is  to  carry 
the  hive  away,  and  put  another  in  its 
place.  The  combs  in  the  laying- 
worker  hive  can  have  the  bees  brushed 
off  and  returned  to  the  hive  on  the  old 
stand,  and  accept  a  fertile  queen,  while 
the  would-be  queens  will  not. 

The  way  that  I  manage  a  colony  that 
has  laying  workers  is  as  follows  :  I 
take  out  all  the  combs  excepting  the 
two  outsde  ones  ;  then  I  go  to  a  strong 
colony  and  remove  a  frame  or  two,  as 
the  strength  of  the  colony  may  war- 
rant, covered  with  bees,  being  careful 
not  to  remove  the  queen,  and  put  them 
into  the  laying-worker  colony,  and  fill 
their  place  with  the  combs  taken  from 
the  laying  workers. 

If  I  have  no  queen  to  introduce,  I  let 
them  rear  one.  These  new  bees  that 
are  introduced  will  have  no  nonsen,se, 
and  will  dispose  of  the  laying  workers 
in  their  own  time  and  way. 


^^^  »  —  »^»^»;^^^^^^^^^ 


Prevention  is  belter  than  cure,  for 
just  as  sure  as  a  colony  of  bees  is  left 
without  a  queen,  or  the  means  of  rear- 
ing another,  for  two  weeks,  tlie  pests 
will  appear.  When  1  have  a  queenless 
colony  that  I  have  given  eggs  and 
larvas  to  rear  a  queen,  while  she  is 
being  reared,  every  four  or  five  days  1 
give  them  a  fresh  comb  containing 
eggs  and  larva;,  which  gives  the  bees 
employment,  and  seems  to  keep  up  the 
the  strength  of  the  colony.  If  one  is 
given  them  about  the  time  the  queen 
emerges  from  the  cell,  it  will  furnish 
them  the  means  of  rearing  another,  if 
she  is  lost  on  hei-  bridal  tour. 

Peoria,  Ills. 


FREAKS  OF  BEES. 


Race  Peculiarity,  or  Freaks  of 
Some  Bees. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   S.    D.    HASKIN. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  freaks 
of  bees  that  have  occurred  under  my 
own  observation  :  On  one  occasion 
three  swarms  clustered  together,  and 
were  hived  in  two  liives  ;  but  one  hive 
had  probably  two-thirds  of  the  bees, 
and  they  showed  that  they  had  a  pref- 
erence to  one  hive.  As  soon  as  they 
were  inside,  they  were  located,  and  all 
seemed  lovely  until  the  next  morning  ; 
when  the  one  with  the  most  bees  mani- 
fested much  discontent,  or  uneasiness, 
and  about  12  o'clock  (it  being  quite 
warm)  it  swarmed  and  clustered.  It 
was  hived  all  right,  and  did  nicely, 
having  a  queen  ;  one  was  in  the  other 
hive,  and  did  equally  well.  These 
were  all  first  swarms. 

As  it  is  quite  common  that  bees 
swarm  but  once,  I  have  often  let  them 
have  their  own  way  about  it,  and  in 
case  of  a  second  swarm,  I  locate  them 
close  by  the  parent  colony  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  cut  out  queen-cells,  and 
place  the  young  swarm  on  top  of  the 
old  colony,  and  generally  they  will  go 
below  and  stay  with  tlie  old  bees  ;  on 
two  occasions  the  young  queen  passed 
down  through  the  old  colony  and  be- 
came fertilized,  returned,  and  set  up 
house-keeping;  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
determine,  they  did  just  as  well  as 
though  on  separate  stands.  There  was 
but  one  entrance,  and  that  was  in  the 
old  hive. 

The  summer  and  fall  of  1887  was 
very  dry,  so  that  there  were  no  young 
bees  for  wintering,  but  had  the  follow- 
ing spring  been  as  early  as  usual,  I 
think  that  bees  would  have  done  toler- 
ably well  ;  but  it  was  very  backward, 
wet  and  cold,  so  that  the  old  bees 
mostly  died  before  they  could  rear 
young  bees  to  take    their   places  ;   so  I 


doubled  up  the  little  clusters  left,  as 
best  I  could,  and  late  in  the  season 
there  were  two,  I  thought,  to  unite, 
standing  side  by  side  ;  1  placed  one 
upon  the  other,  and  about  this  time 
they  began  to  build  up  a  little.  I 
watched  them  closely,  and  they  did  so 
well  that  after  a  while  I  separated 
them  again,  and  they  did  well  last  fall, 
and  have  wintered  nicely.  The  young 
swarm  that  I  had  May  12  is  building 
up  finely. 

Waterville,  Maine,  May  17,  1889. 


NEW  HONEY. 


How  a  Yoiillifiii    Bee-Kec|>er 
Seciirctl  Early  Honey. 


Written  ior  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   W.    A.    HODGE. 


I  want  to  tell  how  a  young  hand  at 
the  business  has  "  played  it  "  on  some 
of  us  older  heads.  I  shall  personate 
him  as  Charley  Lawrence,  of  Victory, 
Wis.,  who  has  some  53  colonies  of  bees 
that  were  given  to  him  by  his  aged 
father,  who  is  now  deceased. 

Charley  wintered  the  53  colonies  in 
the  cellar,  and  this  spring,  early  in 
March,  he  took  them  out,  all  strong 
and  I'oariug.  Their  first  drive  was  to 
the  islands  of  the  old  Mississippi,  and 
they  came  home  loaded  with  pollen 
and  honey  ;  so  Charley  concluded  that 
they  meant  business,  and  he  sent  at 
once  to  the  American  Bee  Journal 
office  for  a  lot  of  sections. 

The  sections  came  on  short  notice 
(as  does  everything  ordered  from  that 
office),  and  with  all  possible  speed  he 
put  them  on,  long  before  any  of  us 
thought  of  putting  on  sections.  Now 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  Why, 
Charley  came  to  my  house  the  other 
morning  with  the  broadest  smile  on 
his  face  that  you  ever  saw,  and  in  his 
hand  he  held  "a  new,  white,  one-pound 
section  of  honey,  and  said  to  me. 
"Look  here,  old" man,  don't  you  want 
some  new  honey  for  your  breakfast  ?" 

1  will  admit  that  1  was  somewhat 
surprised,  and  said  :  "  Why,  Charley, 
where  did  you  get  that  ?"  "  Oh,"  he 
said,  "  I  just  took  it  off  the  hive."  I 
said,  "  Yes,  you  did  ! !" 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  if  you  don't  be- 
lieve it,  just  go  down  with  me  and  see. 
I  have  between  1,500  and  1,600  one- 
pound  sections  nearly  capped,  and  will 
be  ready  to  come  off  inside  of  a  week." 

Why,  this  idea  of  letting  a  young  lad 
come  to  the  front  with  1,(500  pounds  of 
new  white  honey,  this  early  in  May, 
and  that  away  up  in  cold  Wisconsin— 
whv,  surely,  I  for  one  take  a  back 
seat,  and  call  this  a  "  conundrum,"  and 
say,  Charlev,  go  it  while   your  young  t 

Victory,  Wis.,  May  25,  1889. 
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Doing  RciiiarkabI}'   Well. — G. 

M.    Wliitford,    Arlington,    Nebr.,    on 
May  28,  1889,  writes  : 

My  bees  came  through  the  winter 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  colony. 
All  but  4  colonies  were  placed  in  the 
cellar  on  Nov.  17,  1888,  and  were 
taken  out  on  April  9,  1889.  Those 
that  were  packed  upon  the  summer 
stands  consumed  less  stores  than  those 
in  the  cellar.  Although  the  nights  are 
too  cool  for  the  secretion  of  nectar,  the 
bees  are  doing  remarkably  w^ell.  I 
have  had  two  swarms,  have  divided 
one  colony,  and  have  several  more 
ready  to  divide. 


Plenty  of  Rain,  etc. — Geo.  G 
Scott,  Wadena,  Iowa,  on  May  28,  1889, 
says  : 

I  have  had  several  swarms  so  far, 
which  is  very  early  for  northern  Iowa. 
The  dandelion  bloom  was  abundant. 
Wliite  clover  is  beginning  to  bloom. 
We  are  having  plenty  of  rain,  with 
frosty  nights. 


Bees  Bring^ing  in  Hone}' Mr. 

H.  A.  Cunningham,  McLean  Co.,  Ills., 
writes  thus  : 

Please  state  in  the  American  Bee 
■JoDRNAL  if  bees  show  by  their  appear- 
ance when  they  are  carrying  honey 
into  their  hives.     If  so,  how  ? 

Prof.  Cook  thus  answers  this  question 
by  our  request : 

There  is  no  way  to  tell  or  to  guess, 
only  by  their  air  of  work  and  more 
plump  appearance.  Of  course  pulling 
them  apart  and  linding  a  full,  plump 
honey-stomach  is  conclusive. — A.  J. 
■Cook. 

Very   Peculiar   Swarm H.   C. 

Mosely,   Charleston,  S.  C,  on  May  21, 
1889,  writes  : 

I  would  like  to  ask  for  some  infor- 
mation from  the  experienced  corres- 
pondents of  the  Bee  Journal,  in  re- 
gard to  a  colony  of  Italian  bees  that 
swarmed  on  A\n\\  2,  18  and  20,  and  I 
secured  all  the  swarms.  The  swarm 
of  April  20  being  rather  small,  I  put 
it  into  a  hive  about  one-third  smaller 
than  the  usual  size  ;  they  went  to  work 
finely,  and  prov(Hl  to  be  rapid  workers. 
On  the  eightli  day  after  being  put  into 
the  hive,  I  noticed  that  they  began  to 
carry  in  pollen,  and   increased  rapidly 


in  this  deposit  from  day  to  da}-.  On 
May  19  they  began  tearing  the  young 
bees  out  of  the  comb,  by  the  wholesale; 
I  counted  25  in  about  15  minutes  that 
they  flew  out  of  the  hi\-e  with.  This 
being  Maj-  21,  it  is  now  three  days, 
and  they  are  still  vigorously  taking 
them  out.  I  omitted  to  state  that  they 
have  filled  the  hive  about  half  full  of 
nice,  white  comb  honey.  Will  some 
one  give  a  cause  for  this  strange  and 
apparent!}'  unnecessary  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  bees,  to  their  offspring  ?  I 
would  like  to  know  a  remedj'  for  it. 
The  swarm  that  I  allude  to  is  the  one 
issued  on  April  20. 


Wiiitc  Clover— Cold  Weather. 

— W.  H.  Graves,  Duncan,  Ills.,  on  May 
28,  1889,  says : 

We  have  an  abundance  of  white 
clover,  but  it  is  so  cold  that  bees  are 
doing  but  little  on  it ;  mine  are  just 
beginning  to  swarm.  If  it  would  only 
turn  warmer,  I  think  that  we  would 
have  a  good  flow  of  honej-.  I  have  11 
acres  of  Alsike  just  coming  into  bloom. 


Killing  off  Drones P.  Sheri- 
dan, Perrinton,  Mich.,  on  Ma}'  27, 
1889,  says  : 

My  bees  came  through  the  winter 
and  spring  all  right.  I  had  11  colo- 
nies protected  on  the  summer  stands, 
and  part  of  them  are  killing  oft"  the 
drones.  They  worked  well  on  fruit- 
blossoms  and  spring  Howers,  but  they 
are  doing  nothing  at  present.  I  would 
not  like  to  do  without  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  as  it  is  a  help  to  any 
person,  even  to  those  old  fogies  who 
know  so  much  about  bees  ! 


Severe  Frosts — Wintered  Well. 

— I.   N.   Rogers,   Jackson,   Mich.,    on 

May  27,  1889,  writes  : 

Upon  examining  my  bees  last  Satur- 
day, I  fouiul  them  in  a  nearly  starving 
condition.  In  the  earlj-  spring  they 
built  up  rapidly,  and  I  expected  early 
swarms,  but  a  drouth  setting  in,  and 
high,  northerly  winds  prevailing  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  the  flowers 
secreted  nectar  only  in  limited  quanti- 
ties ;  even  during  apple-bloom  bees 
brought  in  only  enough  to  keep  up 
brood-rearing.  ,There  were  three  quite 
severe  frosts  here  the  past  week,  doing 
some  damage  to  vegetation,  but  not  to 
fruit.  Raspberries  are  just  ready  to 
blossom,  and  with  suitable  weather, 
honey  will  be  coming  in  in  a  few  days. 
I  have  heard  of  no  swarms  so  far  this 
spring.  Bees  came  through  the  past 
winter  with  very  little  loss  in  this 
locality. 


Flattering    Prospects C.    G. 

Ridout,  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  on  May  25, 
1889,  says  : 

We  are  having  splendid  weather 
here  now,  and  crops  are  looking  well 
— plenty  of  rain,  but  none  too  much. 
We  had  a  hard  frost  last  Wednesday  t 
night,  that  killed  some  gai'den  vegeta- 
bles, and  froze  potatoes  half  to  the 
ground.  It  is  warmer  again  now, 
however,  and  I  think  that  frost  will  be 
no  m.ore  this  spring.  Bees  are  swarm- 
ing, and  prospects  for  a  good  honey 
harvest  are  flattering. 


Bees  in  a  Starving   Condition. 

— C.  Theilraann,  Theilmanton,   Minn.,    j 
on  May  25,  1889,  says  :  (^ 

We  are  having  cold,  cloudy  weather, 
which  is  bad  for  the  bees.  As  far  as  I 
can  learn,  they  are  in  a  starving  con- 
dition. I  have  fed  over  700  pounds  of 
sugar  already,  and  there  is  no  sign  for 
much  honey  to  come  in  for  2  or  3 
weeks  vet. 


Too  Cold  for  Honey-Secretion. 

— T.  F.  Kinsel,  Shiloh,  O.,    on  May  26, 

1889,  says  : 

Colonies  are  ver}'  strong  in  bees. 
Thej'  are  working  on  locust  blossoms. 
Raspberries  will  soon  be  in  blossom. 
It  has  been  too  cold  lately,  but  it  may 
change  in  a  few  daj's  to  hot  enough. 
My  expectation  is  big,  on  this  year's 
prospects  for  surplus  honey.  Is  it  not 
a  pity — at  least  on  some  things — that 
our  "foresight"  is  not  better  ? 


Bad    W^eatlier     for    Bees. — A. 

Sherington,  Dutton,  Mich.,  on  May  27, 
1889,  writes : 

We  have  mixed  weather  for  the  bees. 
It  was  rather  cold  last  week,  as  we 
had  four  frosts,  and  tyn  the  night  of 
May  21,  we  had  a  snow-storm.  The 
corn  that  is  up  is  badly  frozen,  and 
the  garden-truck  is  also  frozen  ;  but 
white  clover  looks  well,  and  com- 
menced to  bloom  about  one  week  ago. 
There  have  been  a  few  swarms  here, 
but  this  weather  will  put  them  back 
again.  Young  colonies  will  starve,  if 
not  fed.  My  bees  came  through  the 
winter  in  first-class  condition.  I  put 
12  colonies  into  winter  quarters  in 
1888,  and  took  11  out  this  spiring,  one 
having  died  with  the  diarrhea.  Linden 
is  full  of  buds,  but  the  leaves  are 
nearly  all  eaten  oft'. 


Catalog^ues  for  1889  are  on  our  desk 
from— 

Horace  Banks,  KeisterstowD.Md.— *  pages 
—Scotch  Collies. 
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BUSINESS  UANAQEB. 


iixsititss  llotices, 


Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  You  Uve  near  one  post-ofBce  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

fsive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  .Timer's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Ajiekican  Bee  Joub- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  f  1.50. 

■f  you  Liose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

i%e"»v  {^Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  for  81.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  43<x43^  and  SJjxSJ^. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  Your  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BII^MER  we 
win  mail  you  one  for  60  cents ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journai,. 

Please  -write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Phenol  for  Foul  Brood. — 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  preniinni. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


MORF    AieX    PORTFOLIO, 

FBICE,  50  CEHTB, 

Will  be  CLUHnED  with  the  AMKniCAN   Bee 
JoUKNAL,  at  the  low  price  of  11.25,  postpaid. 

Thi.s  magnificent  Art  Portfolio  is  in  size  just 
11x14  inches,  and  l^iesides  ii  picture  of  Gustav 
Dore,  the  great  French  Artist,  it  contains  the 
following-  beautiful  engravings:  Expulsion 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden— Entering  the  Arii— 
Xoah  Cursing  Hani— Samson  and  Delilah— Ruth 
and  Uoaz— Death  of  Saul— The  Judgment  of 
Solomon— Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den— Daniel 
Confounding  the  Priestsof  Baal— The  Nativity 
—Christ  Healing  the  Sick— Sermon  on  the 
Mount— The  Disciples  Plucking  Corn  on  the 
Sabbath— Jesus  Walking  on  the  Water— The 
Agony  in  the  Garden— Death  of  the  Pale 
Horse.  Seventeen  handsome  full  page  plates 
under  one  cover. 


Standard  Atlas  of  the  Worl«l. 


To  any  one  sending  us,  direct  to  this 
office.  Five   NEW  Subscribers  for 

one  year,  with  $5.00  (renewals  not  to 
count),  we  -vvill  present  this  be.autiful 
Atlas,  by  mail,  jjostpaid  : 

This  ATLAS 

'Xintains  large  scale 
.Maps  of  every  coun- 
try and  civil  division 
upon  the  face  of  the 
Globe. 

It  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  color- 
ed diuKrams,  showing 
the  wealth,  the  debt, 
the  civil  condition  of 
the  people,  chief  pro- 
iluctions,  the  manu- 
factures and  the  coni- 
merce.relipious  sects, 
etcandasuperb  line 
of  engravings  of  his- 
torical interest  and 
value,  together  with 
many  new  and  desir- 
able features  which 
are  expressly  gotten 
up  tor  this  work— 
among  which  will  be 
touno  a  concise  his- 
tory of  each  State. 

Price,  in  best  English  cloth  binding  (size,  closed, 
11x14  Inches  ;  opened,  22,\14  inches),  14.50. 


Trlple-Ijense 
magiiiflers  for 

the  inspection  of 
bees,  insects, etc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able in  the  con- 
servatory, or  it 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
tbey  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
entbusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mall, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  Ameuicas  Bee  Jodrxal  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.30. 


Apiary  Register.- All  who  intend  to 

be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiarj-, 

should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 

begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) tl  00 

"    100  colonies  (220  pages) 1  25 

'•    200  colonies  (4-20  pages) 150 

Simmins'  .^on-Swamilner  Sys- 
teni,  and  the  Amei:ic.4.n  Bek  Jouisnal 
for  one  year,  for  Sl'li-  The  subscription 
to  the  Bee  Jouknai.  may  begin  now. 


Scientific     tliieen  -  Rearing-,     as 

practically  applied  ;  being  a  method  by 
which  the  best  of  queen-bees  are  reared  in 
perfect  accord  with  Nature's  ways-by  G.  M 
Doolittle,  of  Borodino,  N.Y.    170  pages. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Doolittle  details  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  iu  rearing  tjueen- 
bees  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  is 
the  first  to  present  his  discoveries  to  the 
world.  It  is  published  in  time  for  every 
progressive  bee-keeper  to  test  the  various 
discoveries  which  it  details,  during  the  pres- 
ent season.  Send  all  orders  for  the  book  to 
this  office.  Price,  81.00,  postpaid.  The  usual 
discouut  to  dealers  in  lots  of  10  or  more. 

Hasttng-s'  Perfection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  3  quarts^ 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  83.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Send  Us  tlie  IVames  of  bee-keepers- 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  Ameeican  Bee  Journal,  and  we- 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 

Alfalfa  Clover.— For  cultivation  of 
this  honey-plant,  see  page  245,  of  1888. — 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb.,  22c. ;  per  peck,  $3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  85.50  ;'per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  810.00. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Clover  Seeds.— We  are  selling  Alsike 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices  :  88.00 
per  bushel;  82.25  per  peck ;  35  cents  per  lb. 
White  Clover  Seed  :  810.00  per  bushel;  83.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  Melilot  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  86.00  per  bushel  ;  81.75  per 
peck:  30  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight. 

A  Modern  Ree-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  200  pages,  printed  en 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  81.00.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

A  Favorable  Word  from  any  of  our 
readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  has 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  any- 
thing we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  can  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble. 

Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  85  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is- 
for  sale  at  this  office. 
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Honey  and  Bees'vrax  Market. 


DKTROIT. 

HONE  7.— Best  white  l-Ibs.,  I4<aisc.  Market  is 
dull  and  lower,  but  not  overstocked.    Demand  slow. 

HBK8WAX.-22@23C. 
Apr.  30.  M.  U.  HUNT.  Bell  Branch,  Mloh. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEV.-We  quote:  White  1-lbs.  I5@16c.;  dark. 
10i^V2c.;  California  white  2-Ib8.,  lU2H2c.;  amber,  10 
<gillc.  Extracted,  white,  7®Hc.:  dark.  5@f?c.  Our 
market  is  in  good  condition  for  the  new  crop. 

BKBSWAX.-2nc. 
May  1 1 .  Ci.KMON8.  CLOON  *  CO.,  cor  4th  AWalnat. 

ST.  LOUIS, 

HONEY.— Extracted,  in  barrels,  6^®GH.  Excel- 
lent demand  for  clear,  brifjht  in  barrels.  Dark,  5H@ 
6c. 

BBKSWAX.-Scarce  at  23c.  for  prime. 
May  22.  D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Market  is  bare  of  comb.  We  have  not 
seen  honey  cleaned  out  so  well  for  several  years. 
As  to  extracted,  there  is  no  white  clover,  basswood 
or  buckwheat  in  this  market.  New  Southern  honey 
is  arriving  freely,  and  brings  from  65@70c.  per  gal- 
Ion.  New  Florida  orange-bloom  honey  brings  from 
'7]4<^»c.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX.-Scarce,  at  26^@27c.  for  good. 

HILDKETU  BROS.  &  aEGBLKKN. 
May  24.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONBY.— We  quote:  Best  white  clover  l-pounds, 

18@2nc.;  best  2-lbs.,  I7''*l8c.    Extracted,  8@9c. 
Sales  have  been  checked  a  little  on  account  of  ma- 

Ele  sugar  and  syrup  being  so  plentiful.    Sales  of 
oney  are  very  slow. 
May  22.     BLAKE  &  RIPLEY.  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNAaL 

HONEY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5@8c.  per  Jb. 
Best  white  comb  honey.  ll(gil6c.  Demand  is  fair. 
Arrivals  are  plentiful  of  new  comb  and  extracted 
honey  from  the  Southern  States,  where  the  season 
had  a  most  prosperous  beginning. 

BBBSWAi.— Demand  is  good— 20@24c.  per  lb.  foi 
Kood  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
May  21.  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 


[^g^  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  Derember  4.  5,  and  6.  I88y.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers' societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  a  member,  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  $l.oo  to 
the  Secretary.— R.  F.  Holtermann,  Sec.  Brants 
ford,  Ont.,  Canada. 


Cheap   Extracted    Honey.  —  We 

have  a  keg  of  DARK  HONEY,  weighing 
l(>i  pouDds,  net,  suitable  for  feeding  to  bees, 
which  we  will  sell  at  6  cents  per  pound, 
delivered  on  the  cars  here. 


^dxrjertisjemjetits. 


Now  Ready  to  Mall.— Tested  Italian 
Queens,  $1.00.   Frank  Benton's  Imported 
Queens,  $4  each.    Address,    S.  V.  REED, 
23D4t  NORTH  DORCHESTER,  N.  H. 


A  TWO-CRATE  CHAFF  HIVE 


FOR  $2.75. 
to  Agents. 
23Att 


Send  for  Price-List  and  terms 
J.  A.  ROE, 

UNION  CITV,  IND. 


GARNIOLAN  QUEENS. 

I  HAVE  been  inipi.rtiii^'  and  breeding  this  race 
exclusively  aince  18h4.  .My  orders  liuve  each  year 
more  than  rtuubled.    Send   Postal   lor  Descriptive 
Circular,  or  tl   for  a  Choice  Untested  Queen  :  l(f>  for 
J^-doz.;  $5  tor  Benton's  best  grade  Imported  Queen. 
S.  ■W.  niORRISOK.  M.D., 
23A8t  I  )X  Ft)HD,  Chester  Co.,  PA. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


My  21st  Annual  Price-List  S^d ".'.?.'i';'.?;an':?lSe"s'; 

Queens  and  Nuclei  Colonies  (a  specialty)  :  also  Sup- 
plies—will  be  tent  to  all  who  send  their  names  and 
addresses.  R.  U.  BROWSI. 

HDtf  LIGHT  STRBBT,  Columbia  Co.,  PA. 


Useful  Scales 


The  Union  or  Family  Scale. 


This  Scale  has  steel  bearings,  and  it  weighs 
from  !4-ounce  to  240  pounds.  Price,  with  a 
Single  Brass  Beam,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, $3.00.  With  Double  Beam  for  taking  the 
tare,  $3.50. 

The  Little  Detective  Scale. 


This  little  Scale  is  made  with  steel  bearings, 
and  a  brass  Beam,  and  will  weigh  accurately 
ii-ounce  to  25  pounds.  It  supplies  the  great 
demand  tor  a  Housekeeper's  Scale.    Prices  : 

Single  beam,  no  scoop f  2.00. 

'•      tin      "      2.50. 

Double    '■      no  scoop 3.00. 

tin     "      3.50. 

1^~  All  orders  filled  promptly. 

XHOS.  G.  NEWTTIAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,    -     CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tested  Italian  Queens 

A-i    EACU.    Untested,  75o.  each,  or  3  for 
tPX  S2.  Three-lrame  Nucleus,  with  a  Tested 
Queen,  $3.    75  cIh.  per  lb.  for  Bees. 
22At(        1.  R.  OOOD,  Nappauee,  Ind. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ANSY  PILLS! 

Bafe.  Certoin  and  KGTe^tual.    Particobn 
4a.  WLLCUX  SPECtFlU  CU..  PUIS,,  Pa. 

ITAly 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


BRIGHT  ITAIilAN  Bees  and  Qneens, 
Bee-Hives.  Sections,  Foundation,  etc. 
l2Aly  H.  H.  KTJETEE,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 
Mtnlion  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


EVERY  BEE-KEEPEK  SHOULD  TRY 

THE  SUCCESS  HIVE ! 

TRUE    TO    ITS    NAME! 

SAFE  winterer,  easy    in    raunipulatti.in,  durable, 
cheap,  and,  for  large  yields  of  iioney, 
is  unsurpassed. 

Sections,  Section-Cases,  Comli  Foiinilation 

and  all  Apiarian  Supplies,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Send  fur  New  Circulars,  free. 

L.  H.  A:  U'.  J,  VALENTINE, 

(8ucce;^!^urs  to  S.  VuU'ntine  A  Sons), 
17Dtf  UAGERSTOWN.  Wash.  Co..  MD 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal 


PLANT 

SWEET  CLOVER. 

T^HEN  it  once  gets  a  start,  it  furnishes 
permanent  bee-pasturage. 

WHERE  IT  GROWS 

there  is  never  a  season  of  total  failure  of  the 
honey  crop,  and  the  honey  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  in  flavor  and  appearance  to  white 
clover  honey. 

We  can  supply  the  seed  at  the  following 
prices  :  $8.00  per  bushel  ;  $1.75  per  peck  ;  20 
cents  per  pound— by  express  or  freight.  If  to 
be  sent  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound  for 
postage.    (60  pounds  in  a  bushel). 

THOS.  0.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madieon-St CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


ITALIAN  Queens,  Tested.  $1.25.;  Untested, 
750.,  3  for  $2.  Circular  of  Bee-Supplies,  &c. 
free.        JNO.  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 
20Atf 


WOOD'S  ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

IWILI.  now  ship  by  return  mail.  Selected 
Te!§ited  Italian  Qiieeniii,  of  1888  rearing, 
for  $2  each.  These  are  my  Unest  Queens,  and 
are  thoroughly  tested,  and  are  suitable  for 
Mother-Bees.  After  June  1st,  M'arranted 
Queens,  75  cts.  each  ;  or  $8  per  dozen.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  If  you  want  good  Queens 
purely-mated,  without  delay,  send  me  your 
order.  None  but  Italians.  3-fraiue  Nuclei, 
in  the  Langstroth  or  Gary  frames,  with  good 
Queens,  $3  each.    Address. 

J.A.S.    IF.    "WOOID, 

22A2t  NORTH  PRESCOTT,  MASS. 

Mention  tfte  American  Bee  Journal. 


AT  Plattsmouth.  Nebr..  to  sell  3-I"rame  (size  i*Hx 
175^)  Nucleus  Colonies  of  ITALIAN  BEES,  with 
Queens,  at  $2.51  i  each— brood  in  2  frames  or  more— 
Mto  1  lb.  of  Bees.  J.  M.  YOUSre. 

21Atf  Bo-\:874,     PLATTSMOUTH,  NE  BR. 

Mention  the  Amei-ican  Bee  Journal. 


GIVEN     AWAY, 

First-Class  One-Piece  Sections! 

THE  above  is  not  true,  and  is  only  done  to  attract 
attention;  but  it  is  true  that  I  am  sellluK  the 
Whitestand  Best  No.  1  One-Plece  Sections  made 
—  at  $3.00  per  M  ;  No.  2,  $2.i.iO  per  M. 

Address.  J.  M.  K.INZIE, 

20Aly  ROCHESTER,  Oakland  Co.,  MICH. 


A  New  Book  ou  Bees,  and  Dadaiit's  Comb 

Foundation.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


Eaton's  Improved 
SKCXIOi-^'-C*  SE. 

Bees  AND  Queens.  Send 
for  free  oatalogue.  Address 
FRANK  A.  RATON, 
3D17t     BLUFFTON.OHIO. 

Mention  tlie  American  Bee  Journal. 


PATENTS 


Tho.s.  p.  Si.mpson,  Washington.  D. 
C.  No  atty's  fee  until  Patent  ob- 
tained. Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


l7DRt 

Mention  the  American  BeeJoujmal. 


Send  for  Early  Queens 

TO  J.  :V.  COEWICK  : 

1  Tested  Italian,  before  May  15,  $2.2.'):  after,  $1.75. 

3  "  "  6.(HI;      ••  4.50. 

1  Untested    "  "  i.oo;    '•  .90. 

3  ■'  "  "  2  75;      "  2.50. 

For  1-Frame  Nucleus,  with  any  Queen  add,  $1.00. 

8:^"  I  ^ive  a  discount  of  lO  per  cent,  on  Orders 
booked  tor  the  next  2o  davs.  Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.    Send  for  Price-List. 

QDSt  NURSE,  Bosque  Co.,  TEXAS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Jouimal. 
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THOS.  G.NEWMAN  g> SON. 

' CMIC^CO.  Il^t^.     • 


EDITOR, 


Voinv.   JnnelS.m  No.  24. 


Xhe  Matioual  FIoM-er  of  America 
is  now  receiving  attention.  Bee-keepers 
should  vote  for  the  Golden-rod. 


En^clantl  boasts  of  glorious  weather 
just  now,  with  heavy  bloom  everywhere, 
and  the  bees  are  gathering  honey  rapidlj'. 
The  Hecirrd  is  rejoicing  over  the  fact. 


Xhe  Western  Apiarian  is  a  new 

bee-paper  published  in  Placer  county,  Calif. 
It  contains  16  pages  and  a  cover  ;  and  is 
published  monthly  at  50  cents  a  year,  by  S. 
L.  Watkins  and  F.  E.  McCalluni. 


Xhe  Present  Hiffh  Price  of 
Sug:ar  will  help  the  price  of  honey,  if  it 
continues  a  little  while  longer.  Honey  may 
be  used  to  advantage  in  place  of  sugar— nay, 
it  is  vastly  superior  to  it  for  preserves,  and 
in  making  many  kinds  of  cake,  palatable 
summer  drinks,  as  well  as  in  cooking.  Let 
bee-keepers  see  to  it  that  it  shall  be  thor- 
oughly introduced,  and  its  use  secured  in 
every  available  manner,  both  by  house- 
keepers and  manufacturers  of  mead,candies, 
pastry  cooks,  etc. 


A  Painted  Bee.— Mr.  W.  F.  Kenne- 
cott,  Lax,  Wis.,  sent  what  he  called  "a 
queer  looking  bee  taken  from  an  Italian 
colony."  Prof.  Cook  remarks  thus  concern- 
ing it : 

The  bee  sent  by  Mr.  Kennecott  is  simply 
covered  with  red  paint.  I  had  always  sup- 
posed that  bees  had  too  good  sense  to  prac- 
tice these  questionable  methods.  But  this 
is  a  genuine  worker  bee,  and  the  brilliant 
carmine  seems  genuine.  Either  some  one 
has  been  trying  experiments,  or  else  this 
bee  got  into  a  tight  place  with  paint  all 
about. 


An  AppalliuK  Calamity  has  over- 
taken the  inhabitants  of  Coaemaugh  Valley, 
I'a.  On  Friday  alternoon,  May  31,  the  dam 
gave  away  up  in  the  mountains,  and  a  flood 
of  water  rushed  down  the  valley,  sweeping 
everything  before  it.  The  villages  were  de- 
stroyed—buried beneath  40  feet  of  water. 
Over  13,000  persons  were  drowned.  There 
was  no  time  for  escape.  Before  the  irresis- 
tibledeluge  houses,  stores,  factories,  public 
buildings  were  torn  to  fragments  and  swept 
away. 

The  stone  railway  bridge  below  tlie  city, 
on  the  Conemaugh  river,  resisted  the  pres- 
sure of  the  flood ;  its  arches  became  choked, 
and  tliere  a  huge  mass  of  debris  accumu- 
lated. The  many  hapless  ones  on  the  rafts, 
and  in  floating  houses,  on  that  angry  flood, 
were  burned  in  the  fire,  which  ignited  from 
the  fires  and  lamps  in  the  houses.  The  hor- 
rible torture  of  that  doom  is  appalling. 

An  unknown  man  rode  down  the  valley, 
mounted  on  a  big  bay  horse,  just  before  the 
flood,  shouting,  "  Run  for  your  lives  !  Run 
to  the  hills  !"  The  people  were  awe-stricken. 
But  few  comparatively  fled,  for  in  a  few 
moments  there  came  a  cloud  of  ruin  down 
the  broad  streets  ;  down  the  narrow  alleys, 
grinding,  twisting,  hurling,  overturning, 
crashing,  annihilating  the  weak  and  the 
strong  !  It  was  the  charge  of  flood  wearing 
its  coronet  of  ruin  and  devastation,  which 
grew  at  every  instant  of  its  progress.  On 
and  on  raced  the  rider,  and  on  and  on 
rushed  the  wave  !  Dozens  of  people  took 
heed  of  the  warning,  and  ran  up  the  hills. 
Poor,  faithful  rider  I  It  was  an  unequal 
contest.  Just  as  he  turned  across  the  rail- 
road bridge,  the  mighty  wave  fell  upon  him, 
and  horse,  rider  and  bridge  all  went  out  into 
chaos  together. 

The  whole  country  is  touched  in  sympa- 
thy, and  from  East,  West,  North  and  South 
flnancial  aid,  food  and  clothing  are  pouring 
in  to  the  relief  of  the  stricken  inhabitants 
left  in  the  valley.  Our  people  are  noted  for 
giving  full-rein  to  the  most  generous 
promptings  of  practical  sympathy.  This 
gives  strength  to  our  confidence  in  humanity. 


S-*Tect  Clover.— Mr.  C.  H.  Dibbern 
talks  about  sweet  clover,  in  the  Western 
Plowman,  and  gives  his  way  of  manage- 
ment in  these  words  : 

This  year  our  three-acre  field  of  sweet 
clover  will  be  no  good,  that  is  for  the  bees, 
as  we  have  sown  it  in  oats.  I  have  experi- 
mented a  good  deal  in  the  past  ten  years 
with  sweet  clover.  How  to  get  a  good  stand 
of  clover  every  year  has  been  the  problem, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
cannot  be  done.  I  think  1  have  hit  on  a 
better  plan.  •  .    ,     .         ,  j 

I  think  that  no  biennial  plant  can  be  made 
to  flower  on  the  same  piece  of  land  every 
year.  In  the  case  of  melilot  or  sweet  clover 
it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  sow  it  with  oats  early 
in  the  spring,  and  that  season  a  crop  of  oats 
will  be  harvested.  After  it  is  cut  the  clover 
will  take  possession  of  the  land.  The  next 
season  it  will  simply  he  immense,  and  grow 
taller  than  one's  head,  and  blossom  pro- 
fusely. It  will  so  shade  the  ground,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  else  can  grow,  even  the 
seeds  scattered  by  the  sweet  clover  will 
germinate  during  the  fall.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent that  nothing  for  the  bees  will  be  pro- 


duced the  following  year,  and  the  use  of  the 
land  would  be  wasied. 

I  have  decided  to  utilize  the  land  during 
these  otT  years  by  going  ovf  r  it  with  a  disc 
harrow  and  thorouahly  cutting  up  the  stalks 
which  also  works  thi^  soil  up  nicely  by  going 
over  it  several  times,  and  aaain  sowing  it 
with  oats.  01  course  tlie  around  is  covered 
with  the  sweet  clover  seed,  and  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

If  it  is  desired  to  liave  a  crop  of  sweet 
clover  every  year,  two  pieces  of  land  will 
be  necessary,  and  keeping  it  alternately  in 
oats  and  clover.  Land  treated  in  this  way, 
if  ever  so  poor,  I  believe,  will  be  greatly 
benefited,  as  the  great  quantities  of  rolling 
stalks  are  about  as  good  as  a  coating  ol 
manure. 


Foul  Brood  among  bees,  in  England, 
seems  to  be  rampant.  The  Dritish  Bee 
Joxirnal  for  May  23  has  this  to  say  about  its 
spreading,  and  the  negligent  stupidity  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  its  ravages  : 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  perpetual 
troubles  of  beekeeping.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  fact  that  although  all  the 
bee-keepers  save  one  in  a  district  may  take 
every  precaution  to  eradicate  the  disease, 
that  very  one,  either  by  his  negligence  or 
stupidity,  may  again  poison  the  whole  dis- 
trict. Can  any  of  our  readers  say  whether 
it  is  a  legal  offence  to  sell  bees  suffering 
from  foul  brood,  even  when  no  guarantee  is 
given  ? 

Much  obloquy  has  been  cast  upon  expert 
work  on  account  of  some  unprincipled  men 
ignoring  even  the  most  rudimentary  safe- 
guards. We  say  most  emphatically  tliat  it 
is  unjust  to  thus  condemn  experts  as  a  body 
for  the  sins  of  the  few,  but  we  do  desire 
some  means  of  so  dealing  with  tlie  black 
sheep,  that  they  may  for  ever  afterwards  be 
prevented  from  demoralizing  that  which  is 
a  most  honorable  calling  when  properly  con- 
ducted. We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  these  black  sheep  positively  conceal 
the  fact  of  foul  brood  being  in  nxistence 
lest  they  might  lose  custom.  Was  there 
a  more  short-sighted  policy  ?  Could  the 
committee  of  the  British  Bee-Keepers"  As- 
sociation consider  this  question  in  all  its 
bearings  ? 


Fruit  Bloom.— Mrs.  L.  C.  Axtell,  of 
Roseville,  Ills.,  in  the  Farmers'  Review,  re- 
marks as  follows  about  the  bees,  and  fruit 
blooming  all  at  the  same  time  : 

Since  fruit-trees  have  been  in  blossom,  the 
weather  has  been  so  cool  and  cloudy  that 
most  of  the  time  bees  have  (;atli.-red  very 
little  honey,  and  as  bees  at  this  time  of  the 
year  consume  large  amounts  of  honey  in 
brood  rearing,  many  colonies  will  run  out 
of  stores  unless  fed.  A  few  pounds  ot  syrup 
fed  now  will  pay  the  beekeeper  in  larije  re- 
turns in  a  short  time.  Use  the  first  time  or 
two,  sugar  sj  rup,  then  add  cheaper  syrup  as 
the  bees  learn  to  take  it.  This  year  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  noticed  the  peach,  cherry, 
and  apple  trees  in  bloom  at  the  same  time. 


Peacli  Ilonej'.— Mrs.  L.  Harrison  re- 
marks thus  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  about  the 
honey  gathered  this  spring  from  peach 
blossoms  : 

Tlie  bees  liad  a  rare  treat  this  spring- 
peach  honey.  Tliere  has  been  n<>  liloom  on 
peach  trees  in  this  locality  since  1SS3.  and  it 
was  a  welcome  sight.  An  older  settler  said 
to  me  lately  :  "  1  well  r.Miieniber  the  time 
when  peaches  were  so  plenty  in  I'eoria  that 
boys  wouldn't  steal  them  ;  nice  rip-  peaches 
would  fall  from  the  trees  to  the  sidewalk, 
and  no  one  cared  to  pick  them  up." 
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Xlie  Uook,  "Doolittle  on  Queen-Rear- 
ing," has  received  a  thorough  review  in 
several  of  tlie  publications  devoted  to  bees. 
The  Bee-Keepers'  Review  gave  a  digest  of 
the  contents  of  the  book,  beginning  with 
these  words  : 

Queen-breeders  have  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint in  regard  to  the  supply  of  literature 
devoted  to  their  delightful  branch  of  apicul- 
ture. A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Alley,  one  of 
onr  oldest  queen-breeders,  published  a  book 
largely  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  queens  ; 
the  present  year  has  witnessed  the  birth  of 
the  Queen  Breeders'  Journal;  and  now 
that  old  veteran,  G.  M.  Doolittle,  has  writ- 
ten a  book  of  176  pages,  devoted  wholly  to 
"Scientific  Queen-Rearing."  The  price  is 
$1.00  ;  and  when  we  say  that  the  publishers 
are  Thomas  G.  Newman  &  Son,  Chicago, 
Ills.,  no  more  need  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
typogi-aphical  neatness,  and  general  make- 
up of  the  book.  It  contains  twenty  illustra- 
tions, besides  the  best-looking  picture  that 
we  have  ever  seen  of  its  author. 

Upon  our  desk  lies  a  copy  of  this  book, 
iustlresh  from  the  press;  and  all  are  in- 
vited to  step  up  and  look  over  our  shoulders. 

Mr.  Doolittle  says  that  he  has  secured,  on 
an  average,  8500  per  year  in  rearing  and 
selling  queens  ;  and,  while  he  does  not  say 
whether  he  would  have  made  more  money 
had  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  honey 
production,  he  does  say,  in  substance,  that 
the  queen  business  is  too  fascinating  to  be 
abandoned.  We  know  exactly  how  he  feels. 

After  subjecting  every  chapter  of  the 
book  to  a  thorough  examination,  and  differ- 
ing from  the  author  in  some  few  points,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  concludes  with  the  following : 

There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  points 
that  it  is  impossible  to  notice,  even  in  so  ex- 
tended a  review  as  this  (all  details  are  nec- 
essarily omitted),  and  we  will  close  by  most 
heartily  urging  all  queen-breeders  to  read 
the  book.    Address  the  publishers. 

Gleanings  in  Bcc-Cidtiire  criticises  Chap- 
ter III,  on  "Nature's  Way  versus  Man's 
Ways,"  and  avers  that  "friend  Doolittle 
deviates  considerably  from  nature  when  he 
makes  artificial  ceils,  fills  them  with  royal 
jelly,  and  finally  deposits  therein  an  egg  or 
larva.  We  do  not  deny  but  that  first-class 
queens,  and  good  queens,  can  be  produced 
in  this  way  ;  but  is  it  altogether  in  accor- 
dance with  nature's  way  ?" 

Friend  Root  then  sums  up  Chapter  VII, 
around  which  all  the  chapters  centre,  and 
the  author's  new  method  of  queen-rearing, 
and  the  making  of  his  queen-cups,  etc.,  and 
says: 

On  page  50  is  a  nice  engraving  represent- 
ing a  lamp,  above  which  is  a  small  tin  vat 
for  holding  melted  wax.  Beside  the  lamp  is 
a  cup  of  water.  Three  little  sticks  of  wood 
(old  rake-teeth)  are  lying  upon  a  little  block 
of  wood.  These  teeth  aro  taken  from  a 
common  hay-rake,  the  teeth  being  whittled 
and  sandpapered  so  as  to  be  as  near  the 
shape  of  the  inside  of  the  queen-cell  as  pos- 
sible. Three  of  these  sticks  are  dipped  suc- 
cessively into  a  little  of  the  melted  wax, 
above  the  lamp.  The  film  is  cooled  in  the 
cup  of  water,  and  is  then  dipped  again.  The 
operation  is  repeated  a  number  of  times, 
until  the  cell  of  wax  has  the  proper  thick- 
ness, when  it  is  slipped  off  from  the  end  of 
the  rake-tooth,  and  more  cells  are  made  in 
like  manner.  After  a  sufficient  number 
have  been  made,  the  end  of  the  cell,  or  the 


end  opposite  from  which  the  queen  hatches, 
is  stuck  on  to  a  little  strip  of  wood  by  means 
of  melted  wax.  After  a  dozen  cells  are  fixed, 
this  strip  of  wood  is  fastened  horizontally 
into  an  old  comb,  the  space  below  the  strip 
being  cut  out  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  room 
for  the  cells.  On  paae  56  is  a  nice  engrav- 
ing showing  the  cells  when  fully  capped 
over  by  the  bees. 

Friend  Root  begins  his  review  with  this 
compliment  to  the  publishers  : 

A  neat  little  work  of  176  pages,  bearing 
the  above  title,  fresh  from  the  publishers^ 
hands,  Messrs.  Thomas  G.  Newman  &  Son, 
has  just  come  to  hand.  The  work  is  well 
printed,  and,  as  usual,  comes  up  to  the  stan- 
dard of  Messrs.  Newmans'  publications. 

And  in  conclusion  makes  these  remarks 
concerning  it : 

For  full  particulars,  as  also  a  discussion 
of  many  important  matters  connected  with 
queen-rearing,  we  will  refer  you  to  the  work 
itself.  The  book  is  full  of  valuable  hints, 
and  will  be  woi  til  all  it  costs  to  any  queen- 
breeder.    Price,  Sl.OO  by  mail. 

The  Canadian  Bee  Journal  speaks  of  the 
book  as  follows  : 

"  Scientific  Queen  Rearing  "  is  the  title  of 
the  latest  addition  to  apicultural  literature, 
by  G.  M.  Doolittle,  than  whom  no  one  is 
better  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject. 
The  volume  consists  of  176  pages,  is  well 
bound  and  printed,  and  as  a  frontispiece 
has  the  photograph,  which,  by  the  pub- 
lishers' permission,  we  are  enabled  to 
reproduce. 

The  first  chapter  details  his  first  struggles 
in  learning  the  art  of  bee-keeping,  and 
though  Doolittle  senior  kept  bees  on  a  small 
scale,  his  son  was  not  stricken  with  the  bee- 
fever  until  confined  to  the  house  with  a 
gashed  foot,  when  he  devoured  all  the  bee- 
books  in  reach. 

On  the  importance  of  good  queens,  Mr. 
Doolittle  writes  strongly,  for,  as  he  says : 
"Upon  no  other  one  thing  does  the  honey 
part  of  the  apiary  depend  so  much  as  it  does 
upon  the  queen."  To  show  what  can  be 
done  in  having  all  the  queens  in  an  apiary 
as  near  perfection  as  possible,  he  notes  on 
page  17,  that  the  "variation  of  yield  of 
honey  from  differentcolonies  has  grown  less 
and  less,  till,  at  the  present  time,  the  aver- 
age yield  of  honey  from  each  colony  in  the 
apiary  is  very  nearly  alike,  while  fifteen 
years  ago  some  colonies  would  give  75  per 
cent,  more  honey  than  would  others." 

The  finest  queens  are  reared  at  a  time 
when  the  old  queen  is  not  destined  to  live 
much  longer,  and  in  the  writer's  opinion 
these  are  the  superior  of  those  reared  under 
the  swarming  Impulse.  Says  our  author: 
"  1  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  queens 
thus  reared  of  the  highest  grade,"  and  our 
experience  is  the  same. 

Bearing  this  iiupnrtant  fact  in  mind,  Mr. 
Doolittle,  with  that  perseverance  and  con- 
tinued application  for  which  he  is  noted, 
studied  for  six  long  years  to  find  a  plan  for 
rearing  queens  of  quality.  That  plan  he 
has  now  perfected,  and  this  valuable  book 
tells  just  how  it  is  done,  in  language  so  terse 
and  simple  that  auy  apiarist  can  follow  it 
successfully. 

Then  follows  a  statement  of  the  contents 
of  the  several  chapters. 

The  Amcriean  Aplculturist  has  this  to 
say  about  it : 

The  work  is  nicply  printed  and  bound. 
Until  we  can  find  time  to  look  it  over,  the 
only  opinion  we  can  give  of  its  value  is  the 
reputation  of  the  author.  When  one  can 
get  nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  bee-matter 
from  the  iien  of  such  an  author  and  bee- 
keeper as  Mr.  Doolittle,  onr  advice  is  to 
lose  no  time  in  securing  the  work. 


The  Canadian  Honey  Producer  gives  it 
this  notice  : 

Doolittle  on  Queen-Rearing.— This 
work  written  by  G.  M.  Doolittle,  and  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  G.  Newman  &  Son,  Chi- 
cago, Ills.,  is  a  credit  to  author  and  pub- 
lishers. It  is  written  in  Mr.  Doolittle's 
most  pleasing  style  ;  modestly  and  simply 
does  the  author  give  us  the  results  of  his 
long  and  extensive  experience.  Any  one 
wishing  a  book  upon  this  branch  of  apicul- 
ture will  do  well  to  secure  a  copy. 


Honey  Stalii^tics. — Under  this  bead- 
ing, aieanings  for  June  has  given  six  ques- 
tions and  several  answers  from  persons  ia 
every  State,  showing  the  present  condition 
and  future  prospects.  The  questions  are 
introduced,  answered  ,and  commented  upon 
thus  : 

We  herewith  present  our  first  installment 
of  statistics  for  1S89.  Our  correspondents 
are  located  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  the 
entire  United  States.  The  average  date  at 
which  the  statements  are  rendered  is  May 
10.  The  questions  to  which  they  reply  are 
as  follows  : 

a.  What  per  cent,  of  your  bees  have  win- 
tered ? 

b.  What  per  cent,  of  the  bees  in  your 
locality  do  you  estimate  have  wintered  ? 

c.  What  size  of  brood-frame  is  used  most 
largely  in  your  locality  ? 

d.  'What  frame  do  you  prefer  ? 

c.  What  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop  of 
honey  has  been  secured  in  your  locality  up 
to  date,  as  nearly  as  you  can  estimate  ? 

f.  What  are  the  prospects  for  a  honey  crop 
this  year  ? 

ANSWERS  SUJIIIARIZED. 

A  summarized  averaged  statement  for  the 
entire  United  States,  we  find  stands  as  fol- 
lows : 

a.  Of  the  bees  owned  by  the  special  re- 
porters, 91X  per  cent,  have  wintered. 

b.  Of  the  bees  in  the  localities  of  the  re- 
porters, 83  3-20  per  cent,  have  wintered. 

c.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  localities 
reported  are  using  the  Langstroth  frame  ex- 
clusively, and  the  others  use  odd  sizes,  no 
one  frame  in  particular. 

d.  The  frame  used  by  the  reporters  them- 
selves is  about  the  same  as  stated  in  c. 

e.  Where  honey  has  been  coming  in,  a  full 
average  has  been  secured  up  to  date. 

f.  The  prospects  throughout  the  United 
States  are  universally  good— never  better. 

Now  let  us  go  back  and  see  what  the  sta- 
tistics mean.  To  question  a  we  find  the 
average  of  91  per  cent,  is  considerably  better 
than  the  average  for  about  the  same  date  for 
last  year,  the  ratio  standing  91  to  84  ;  but  re- 
member this  rather  has  reference  to  those 
who  reported  on  their  own  bees.  The  per- 
centage of  loss  for  the  localities  (bee-keep- 
ers good,  bad,  and  indifferent),  is  also  much 
less  this  year— the  ratio  standing  17  to  33  in 
favor  of  1889.  ^        ,    ^ 

Observe  that  the  reporters  (who  are  in 
most  instances  the  best  and  most  successful 
bee-keepers  we  could  select  for  the  locali- 
ties) have  had  much  better  success  than  the 
mediocre  bee-keepers— those  who  cannot 
afford  to  own  a  good  text-book  or  take  a 
good  bee-paper.  The  first-mentioned  class 
lost  only  9  per  cent.  ;  the  last  mentioned 
lost  17  per  cent.  This  point  was  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  statistics  for  last  year. 

The  answers  to  question  c  prove  conclu- 
sively that  the  Langstroth  frame  is  the  uni- 
versal standard  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  country.  There  are  three 
times  as  many  Langstroth  frames,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports,  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
frames  put  togetlier,  odd  sizes  included. 
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MWt.  T.  S.  BULL,. 


A  face,  familiar  to  those  wlio  attend 
conventions  in  and  around  Cliicago,  is 
presented  to  our  readers  in  this  issue 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal.  It  is 
that  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Bull,  of  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  bee-keeper 
and  extensive  honey-producer.  We 
have  also  secured  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  life,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  : 

Theodore  S.  Bull  was  born  in  Cayuga 
county,  N.   Y.,   on    March    20,    1829. 


MR.  T.  S.  BULL. 

When  about  four  years  of  age,  he  went 
with  his  parents  to  Onondaga  county, 
and  in  1850  from  thence  with  his  par- 
ents to  Porter  county,  Ind.,  where  he 
still  resides. 

Mr.  Bull  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and 
received  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. He  became  interested  in  bees 
when  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  ;  and 
one  day,  upon  hearing  some  older 
members  of  the  family  telling  of  a  bee- 
tree  having  been  cut,  he  learned  where 
the  tree  was  located,  and  after  prepar- 
ino'  a  box,  went  in  search  of  the  bees. 
He  secured  about  a  quart. 

Not  knowing  how  to  winter  the 
bees,  he  was  advised  to  bury  them,  as 
they  would  live  without  food.  They 
all  died.  His  interest  survived,  how- 
ever, and  grew  with  him.  When  there 
were  bees  in  sight,  he  gazed  at  them 
as  long  as  eye  could  sec. 

When  he  was  about  16  years  old,  his 
father,  seeing  his  great  love  for  bees, 


bought  a  colony,  and  also  about  this 
time  a  patent  hive,  containing  three 
bi'ood-cliambcrs,  one  above  the  other, 
all  iutercliangealtle.  From  this  time 
until  he  rcnioveil  from  New  York,  he 
spent  all  his  leisure  hours  in  studying 
and  examining  the  work  of  the  bees. 

Some  two  years  after  coming  to 
Indiana,  he  saw  a  swarm  of  bees  going 
into  a  liollow  tree.  He  managed  to 
secure  them,  and  kept  them  in  a  bo.\- 
liive,  with  fair  success,  until  the  fall  of 
1871,  at  which  time  he  saw  the  mov- 
able-frame hive  (called  the  "  Cottage 
Bee-Hive"),  and  became  very  entliusi- 
astic;  He  had  the  bees  transferred 
the  same  fall — 5  colonies  during  the 
forepart  of  August,  and  one  colony 
in  September.  They  all  wintered  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  next  spring  he  purchased  3  col- 
onies— the  onl)-  ones  he  ever  bought. 
In  the  fall  of  187:i  he  had  17  colonies, 
which  increased  (never  losing  a  colony 
in  wintering),  until  he  had  nearly  100 
colonies.  Since  that  time  his  losses 
have  been  light.  He  now  keeps  about 
100  colonies,  which  produce  several 
thousand  pounds  of  excellent  honey 
annually.  His  honey  being  of  the 
finest  quality,  it  is  exported  to  most  of 
the  Northern  States,  and  is  sold  in  all 
the  home  markets. 

Mr.  Bull  is  an  energetic  farmer, 
having  a  pleasant  and  commodious 
country  residence,  and  a  large  farm, 
gained  by  industry  and  good  manage- 
ment. 

He  was  married  on  Sept.  20,  1855, 
to  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Mason.  There  were 
born  to  them  ten  children,  seven  of 
whom  (five  sons  and  two  daughters) 
survive  ;  all  but  one  are  married,  and, 
with  his  ten  grandchildren,  are  living 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  paternal 
roof. 

Mr.  Bull  is  of  medium  size,  of  san- 
guine, nervous  temperament,  and  fond 
of  reading  solid  literature,  especially 
that  on  bcc-culturc,  of  which  class  he 
takes  the  principal  periodicals.  He  is 
a  pleasant  conversationalist,  but  has 
never  had  any  taste  for  writing  or 
composition. 


Send  I's  Hi*'  ;>iames  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
will  send  tlieiu  a  sample  copy.  In  tliis  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousand,s  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  alooK. 


A  Modorii  Itee-Farin  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Itot- 
tingdean,  Brigliton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  300  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Trice  81-00.    For  sale  at  this  office. 
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Combs   Filled    with   Pollen    for 
New  Swarms. 


Written  far  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  635.— Wben  the  bee-keeper  has 
combs  filled  with  pollen  (otherwise  good 
combs),  are  they  suitable  to  put  into  the 
brood-chamber  for  new  swarms  ?— Ont. 

Yes. — A.  B.  Mason. 
Yes. — R.  L.  Taylor. 
Yes. — Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 
Most  assuredly,  veri/  suitable. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

They    are   as  good   as  any. — P.  L. 

VlALLON. 

I  think  so. — C.  C.  Miller. 

Yes,  if  not  moldy  ;  but  we  would  not 
want  many  such  in  a  hive  for  a  swarm. 
— Dadant  &  Son. 

I  never  tried  it,  but  if  I  had  such 
combs,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  use 
them  for  new  swarms. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  would  use  them  in  the  brood-cham- 
ber for  new  swarms,  if  necessary. — J. 
P.  H.  Brow^n. 

Yes;  but  I  never  saw  a  comh  Jilled 
with    pollen.      Did    any   one  ? — G.  M. 

DOOLITTLE. 

Realh',  I  do  not  know.  I  have  used 
them,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the 
practice  is  economical. — E.  Secor. 

I  should  certainl}'  use  them,  and  I 
think  myself  fortunate  in  their  posses- 
sion.— J.  M.  Shuck. 

Yes  ;  the  bees  will  arrange  the  pol- 
len to  suit  themselves. — C.H.  Dibbern. 

Yes,  the  bees  will  soon  clean  out  the 
old  pollen. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Yes,  sir  ;  the  bees  will  take  care  of 
the  old-pollen   business. — James  Hed- 

DON. 

I  would  rather  not  use  them,  though 
a  small  quantity  of  pollen  will  do  no 
harm. — J.  M.  Hambadgh. 

Yes.  If  the  pollen  is  drj^  and  hard, 
it  is  well  to  soak  the  combs  until  it  is 
soft ;  and  much  of  it  can  be  thrown  out 
with  the  extractor.  If  soft,  the  bees 
will  clean  it  out  in  a  very  little  time. — 
M.  Mahin. 

Take  a  tooth-pick  and  stir  up  as 
much  of  the  pollen  as  you  can,  turn 
the  comb  over,  and  jar  out  as  much  of 
it  as  you  can.  Treat  the  other  side  the 
same,  and  the  swarm  will  take  it  more 
quickly  than  they  would  gold  !— Will 
M.  Barnum. 

If  the  combs  have  been  well  kept 
during  the  winter,  so  as  to  keep  the 
pollen  sound  and  sweet,  as  many  as 
two  such  combs  may  be  profitably  used 
in  each    hive   proposed    for    swarms. 


Such  combs  maj'  also  be  profitably 
used  in  the  brood-chambers  of  all  good 
colonies  in  the  early  spring,  instead  of 
feediug  meal,  etc.,  as  a  substitute  for 
pollen. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

Most  certainly  they  are,  unless  so 
completely  filled  with  pollen  as  to  give 
the  queen  no  room.  In  this  answer  I 
assume  that  the  pollen  is  all  right  as 
such.  Ample  cell-room  must  be  given, 
both  for  eggs  and  storage.— -J.  E. 
Pond. 

Yes  ;  they  are  suitable,  and  will  be 
readily  appropriated  by  the  bees. — 
The  Editor. 


Evaporating  Water  from  Honey 
in  the  Cells. 


Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  636.— Do  bees  evaporate  water  from 
honey  or  nectar.after  it  is  placed  permanently 
in  the  cell  preparatory  to  sealing  ?— Nebr. 

Yes. — Dadant  &  Son. 

Yes. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

I  suspect  that  they  do. — C.  C. 
Miller. 

Yes,  through  the  warmth  of  the 
hive.  The  honey  evaporates  con- 
tinually till  sealed,  and  often  still 
later. — A.  J.  Cook. 

Yes,  and  that  same  honey  may  ab- 
sorb water,  or  evaporate  it,  after  it  is 
sealed. — James  Heddon. 

I  think  that  they  do.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  evaporation  does  take  place. 
The  heat  of  the  cluster  appears  to 
hasten  it. — Eugene  Secor. 

If  Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle  has  seen 
straight,  and  guessed  correcth',  we 
might  say  no;  but  I  am  "kinder 
'fraid  "  he  is  mistaken. — A.  B.  Mason. 

Yes,  they  do  evaporate  honey  or 
nectar,  just  as  you  please  to  call  it. — 
J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Yes,  and  may  even  after  it  is  sealed, 
by  means  of  the  heat  of  the  colonj'. — 
R.  L.  Taylor. 

Yes.  Instinct  teaches  them  not  to 
seal  it  till  it  is  sufficiently  evaporated 
to  keep. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

Yes.  The  heat  of  the  hive  keeps  up 
evaporation  as  long  as  the  air  in  the 
hive  has  access  to  the  honey. — M. 
Mahin. 

Yes.  The  circulation  that  is  kept 
up  in  the  hive  takes  the  moisture  out 
of  the  honey  as  long  as  it  is  unsealed. 
— Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

Chemicallj',  honey  and  nectar  are 
two  diflerent  things.  Nectar  is  prin- 
cipally cane-sugar,  and  contains  no 
glucose ;  while  honey  is  principally 
natural  glucose,  and  contains  no  cane- 
sugar.  Nectar  is  gradually  trans- 
formed  into  honey  by  the  action  of 


formic  acid,  incorporated  into  it  by  the 
bees.  At  the  stage  referred  to  in  this 
query,  there  may  still  be  some  of  the 
sugar  not  entirely  transformed,  and, 
no  doubt,  there  are  both  nectar  and 
honey. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

Probably  ;  but  the  bulk  of  all  nectar 
carried  in  is  co-operated  from  the 
bodies  of  the  bees  during  the  night  of 
each  day  succeeding  a  flow  of  nectar. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 

Only  as  the  heat  from  the  hive  does 
it,  the  same  as  would  be  done  in  a 
warm  room.  The  bees  do  their  part 
in  evaporation  by  manipulation. — G. 
M.  Doolittle. 

No  more  than  is  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  a  colony  ;  honey  sealed  or  un- 
sealed, if  kept  in  a  warm  room,  grad- 
ually becomes  thicker. — Mrs.  L.  Har- 
rison. 

Yes.  The  quiet  humming  so  often 
heard  upon  hot  days  and  nights,  is 
caused  by  the  bees  circulating  a  cur- 
rent of  air  through  the  hive.  Other 
bees  stir  the  honey  with  their  tongues 
or  trunks. — Will  M.  Barnum. 

Nectar,  when  first  gathered,  is  quite 
thin  and  watery,  and  if  then  sealed  up, 
would  prove  insipid,  and  speedily  be- 
comes sour  from  fermentation.  Leav- 
ing the  cells  unsealed,  allows  the 
watery  excess  to  evaporate,  thus 
"ripening"  (as  it  is  called)  the  nectar, 
so  that  it  becomes  the  honey  of  com- 
merce.— J.  E.  Pond. 

I  think  not,  except  as  they  may  con- 
tribute to  this  end,  by  their  heat  and 
the  circulation  of  air  produced  in  the 
hive  by  their  movements.  That  the 
bees  do  handle  the  nectar  and  thus  re- 
duce it,  I  have  no  doubt.  After  the 
bee  puts  the  honey  into  the  cell  to 
stay,  and  labels  it  with  waxen  caps, 
after-evaporation  must  be  trifling.— J. 
M.  Shuck. 

According  to  my  observations,  nec- 
tar in  the  flower  varies  in  densit}',  or 
what  we  call  "thickness,"  in  precise 
relation  to  the  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  the  time  the  secretion  of  nec- 
tar is  going  on  ;  and  when  the  nectar 
is  quite  "thin,"  the  bees,  guided  by 
instinct  bordering  upon  judgment  it- 
self, spread  the  nectar  over  as  wide  a 
comb-surface  as  they  can  command,  to 
hasten  evaporation  ;  and  as  the  nectar 
"thickens,"  it  is  transformed  to  the 
cells  at  the  tops  of  the  combs  where 
the  evaporation  goes  on  till  "thick" 
enough  to  be  finally  sealed.  How  much 
more  rational  are  these  practical  facts 
than  is  the  "digested  nectar"  theory! 
— G.  W.  Demaree. 

Evaporation  of  the  water  in  the 
honej-  takes  place  in  the  hive,  and  is 
caused  mainly  by  the  heat  and  air 
therein — and  these  are  controlled  by 
the  bees. — The  Editor. 
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BEE-GLANDS. 


Some  Faol§  about  the  Glaii(l§  in 
Honey-Becs. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   PROF.    A.    J.    COOK. 


A  "gland  "  is  an  organ  which  takes 
elements  from  the  blood  of  animals,  or 
juices  of  plants,  and  forms  from  these 
a  liquid  called  a  secretion.  Thus  nec- 
tar in  flowers  is  a  secretion  formed  bj- 
the  glandular  cells  of  the  blossom. 
Our  own  livers  are  glands  which 
secrete  the  bile. 

The  essential  structure  of  a  gland  is 
a  membrane  with  epithelial  cells  on 
one  side,  and  blood  on  the  other.  Such 


The  Glands  in  Dees,  Q-reatly  Magnified— 
Modified  from  Cheshire. 

a  simple  structure  is  called  a  "mem- 
branous'" gland.  Such  glands  line  all 
the  closed  cavities  of  the  bod}',  as  the 
joints,  the  thorax,  abdomen,  etc.  Often 
this  membrane  dips,  and  We  have  bags, 
pocket-like,  or  follicles.  Such  glands 
are  called  "follicular." 

We  see  examples  of  follicular  glands 
in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
Often  these  pockets  are  prolonged  into 
tubes,  and  we  have  "tubular"  glands, 
as  seen  in  the  lining  coat  of  the  stom- 
ach. Most  frequenti}-  the  tubes  branch 
and  re-branch,  like  a  twig,  and  re- 
semble a  bunch  of  grapes  (see  Fig.), 
and  are  then  known  as  "racemose" 
glands.  All  of  our  salivary  or  spittle 
glands  are  of  this  kind. 


Our  bees  are  in  some  respects  the 
most  remarkable  of  animals.  Their 
larder,  unlike  that  of  most  animals,  is 
not  filled  with  a  single  kind  of  food. 
They  subsist  on  pollen — a  verj'  hearty 
nitrogenous  food  (a  regular  pork-and- 
beans  diet),  and  on  nectar,  a  highly- 
flavored  dish  of  carbo-hydrates.  To 
find  these,  they  have  a  nose  of  e.x- 
quisite  performance,  situated  in  the  an- 
tennie.  or  horn-like  organs  attached 
to  the  head.  To  keep  this  very  sensi- 
tive nose  always  clean,  and  to  collect 
their  food,  they  have  a  development  of 
mouth  organs  and  legs  that  are  not 
surpassed  even  in  the  trank  of  the  ele- 
phant, or  the  still  more  marvelous 
human  hand. 

Again,  in  the  rapid  development  of 
the  bee  from  the  egg  to  imago,  and  in 
the  wondrous  accomplishments  of  the 
queen — which  lays  often  double  her 
weight  of  eggs  daily — we  see  what 
good  food  can  do.  To  accomplish  this, 
requires  an  alimentarj-  system  of  very 
high  development ;  and  so,  in  the 
digestive  tube  of  the  bee,  we  have  a 
perfection  unequaled,  I  think,  in  the 
whole  animal  kingdom. 

Passing  those  wonderful  structures — 
the  tongue,  mouth,  honey-stomach, 
stomach-mouth,  and  true  stomach — 
let  us  study  the  position,  structm-e  and 
function  of  the  several  glands   of  bees. 

There  are  three  pairs  of  glands  well 
developed  in  the  worker-bees.  The 
first  pair  (u.  h.  g.  in  the  Fig.)  are  high 
up  in  the  head,  and  consist  each  of  a 
tube  with  appended  follicles.  They 
are  packed  within  or  between  the  com- 
pound eyes,  and  empty  on  the  side  of 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  just  where  their 
secretion  could  mix  most  readily  with 
pollen,  when  eaten  by  the  bees. 

The  next  glands  are  the  lower  head- 
glands  (1.  h.  g.  of  the  Fig.).  They  are 
situated  in  the  head,  below  the  others, 
are  racemose,  and  empty  into  a  long 
duct,  which  comes  from  the  third,  or 
thoracic,  glands.  These  latter  (1.  g. 
in  the  Fig.)  are  situated  in  the  thorax, 
are  also  compound  racemose,  and, 
with  the  lower  head-glands,  empty 
just  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  where 
their  secretions  would  surelj'  mix  freely 
with  nectar  as  the  bees  gather  it  from 
the  flowers. 

Thus  from  the  position  of  the  mouths 
of  these  ducts,  no  less  than  the  admir- 
able demonstrations  of  Schoenfield,  we 
are  very  sure  of  the  functions  of  all 
these  secretions.  The  secretion  from 
the  first  is  undoubtedly  to  digest  the 
pollen.  These  glands  are  rudimen- 
tarj-  in  the  queen,  and  absent  in  the 
drones,  which  shows  that  the  queen 
and  drones  are  fed  in  part  by  the 
workers.  These  are  best  developed  in 
the  young  workers.  This  is  as  we 
should  expect.  The  young  workers 
may  be  said  to  digest  the   albuminous 


food  for  larviB,  queen  and  drones  ;  to 
digest  this  pollen,  and  form  the  rich 
jelly,  they  need  the  upper  head-glands, 
and  in  them  we  find  these  glands  the 
largest,  and  very  active.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  queen  is  not  fed  in  win- 
ter. If  this  is  true,  it  shows  again  the 
probability  that  bees  when  rather 
quiescent,  need  no  more  nitrogenous 
food  than  is  already  in  their  blood  and 
tissues. 

The  probable  function  of  the  secre- 
tion from  the  other  four  glands,  is  to 
digest  the  nectar — to  change  the  cane- 
sugar  of  noctar  to  the  grape-sugar  of 
honey  ;  for  all  honey  is  completely  or 
partially  digested  nectar.  As  honey  is 
not  all  fully  digested,  we  see  why  the 
drones  and  the  queen  need  these 
glands.  They  take  honey,  and  unless 
the  honey  is  fully  digested,  the)-  need 
this  secretion  to  complete  it. 

I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  rea- 
son why  some  honej%  like  basswood, 
contains  more  cane-sugar,  is  because 
it  is  gathered  very  rapidly,  and  so  the 
nectar  is  only  partially  digested.  When 
bees  gather  from  10  to  30  pounds  of 
nectar  a  day,  as  a  colony  often  does 
from  linden,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
some  undigested  nectar  is  emptied  into 
the  cells.  This  also  accounts  for  the 
great  variation  of  honey  in  its  compo- 
sition— in  relative  amounts  of  cane  and 
and  grape  sugar — and  the  reason  why 
the  ray  of  polarized  light  shifts  so  as- 
tonishingly from  left  to  right,  or  vice 
versa  ;  and  why  chemists  are  so  likely 
to  pronounce  pure  honey,  adulterated. 

There  is  another  interesting  fact 
connected  with  this  subject,  viz  : 
When  we  eat  cane-sugar,  we  have  to 
digest  it,  while  hone}'  is  already 
digested  for  us.  I  have  heard  good 
physicians  say  that  some  of  our  worst 
diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  were, 
they  believed,  caused  by  eating  cane- 
sugar  ;  that  such  diseases  were  now 
more  prevalent  than  of  old,  is  because 
cane-sugar  is  more  eaten  now.  If  this 
suggestion  is  true,  then  in  persuading 
people  to  eat  honey  we  are  lifting 
from  the  labors  of  their  digestive  or- 
gans— are  causing  the  bees  to  do  for 
them  what  the  bees  do  for  their  own 
larva3,  and  are  so  conserving  the 
health  of  the  people.  Thus  the  in- 
spired writer  in  commending  honey, 
was  wise  beyond  the  science  of  his 
daj". 

Agiicultural  College,  Mich. 


Ai\ray«  Mention  your  Post-Oftlce, 
County  and  State  when  writinR  to  this 
office.  No  mRtter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anythlnj;  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 
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NEW  YORK. 


Report  of  the  Firtit  Erie  County 
Convention. 


Written  Sor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    OREL    L.    HEESHISER. 


THE  UUTTERCUPS. 


Written  for  the  Farmers'  Home 

BY  NELLIE  F.  O'NEILL. 


At  the  call  of  Mi-.  Charles  PentoQ,  of 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y. ,  several  prominent 
bee-keepers  of  Erie  county  assembled 
at  his  house  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
29,  1889,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
an  organization. 

Mr.  P«nton  stated  briefly  the  objects 
of  the  meeting,  which  were,  to  bring 
the  members  of  the  bee-keeping  frater- 
nity into  closer  relations  for  social 
and  intellectual  purposes  ;  to  impress 
upon  its  members  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  honey-industry  ;  to  bring 
more  prominentlj'  before  the  public 
the  healthfuluess  of  a  common  com- 
modity, both  for  domestic  and  manu- 
facturing purposes  ;  and  to  educate  the 
honey-producers  in  the  latest  and  most 
approved  methods  of  the  production  of 
the  purest  and  most  delicious  of 
sweets. 

On  motion  by  Hiram  P.  Hopkins, 
Charles  Penton  was  chosen  chairman 
of  the  preliminary  meeting,  and  Mrs. 
Chas.  Foville,  Secretary. 

After  considerable  discussion,  it  was 
decided  that  the  society  be  known  as 
the  "Erie  County  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation." The  election  of  permanent 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted 
as  follows  : 

President,  Charles  Penton,  of  East 
Auroi-a ;  1st  Vice-President,  Robert 
Meatyard,  of  Ellicott ;  2nd  Vice-Presi- 
dent, L.  D.  O'Dell,  of  Protection  ;  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Foville,  of  South  Wales  ; 
and  Treasurer,  Mr.  S.  S.  Sleeper,  of 
Holland. 

A  Board  of  Directors  was  selected  as 
follows  :  T.  S.  Johnson,  of  Morilla  ; 
J.  D.  Havens  and  J.  McMillan,  both  of 
East  Aurora,  and  Ralph  Evans,  of 
Brant. 

By  special  resolution,  Orel  L.  Her- 
shiser,  of  Big  Tree  Corners,  was  chosen 
special  correspondent.  The  yearlj' dues 
were  fixed  at  50  cents  per  member,  by 
the  payment  of  wliioh  all  bee-keepers, 
and  others  interested  in  bee-keeping, 
may  become  members.  Ladies  were 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  dues. 

Orel  L.  Hershiser  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  represent  the  Association  at 
the  International  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  at  Brantford,  Out., 
Canada,  on  Dec.  4,  5  and  6,  1889. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Penton,  for  their  generous  hos- 
pitality, the  new-born  association  ad- 
journed to  meet  in  the  village  of  East 
Aurora.  N.  Y.,  on  June  15,  1889. 

Big  Tree  Corners,  N.  Y. 


They  lausjh  and  dance  all  through  the  day, 
They  nod  and  smile  in  winsome  way, 
No  other  flowers  are  half  so  gay— 
The  merry-hearted  buttercups. 

Atop  the  verdant  hill  they  dwell, 
Adown  the  grassy  slope  as  well  ; 
They  lift  their  heads  within  the  dell— 
The  golden-crested  buttercups. 

They  stand  beside  the  river  deep, 
And  at  their  shadows  gayly  peep  ; 
They  smile  upon  the  refuse  lieap, 
The  lowly-hearted  buttercups. 

The  mansion's  lawn  they  scatter  o'er, 
Like  bits  of  gold  on  emerald  floor ; 
They  blossom  by  the  beggar's  door— 
The  simple-hearted  buttercups. 

They  'fore  the  grand  cathedral  wave, 
The  prison  yard  in  sunshine  lave  ; 
They  nestle  on  the  baby's  grave— 
The  tender-hearted  buttercups. 

They  glow  and  glisten  everywhere, 
In  city  parks,  in  meadows  fair. 
Ah  !  well  their  regal  crowns  they  wear— 
The  kingly-hearted  buttercups. 


BEE-SMOKERS. 


Tlie  Best  Kind  of  Fuel  to  Use  in 
]See-!$inoker«. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   T.    F.    BINGHAM. 


Especially  is  this  true  if  the  stove-wood 
is  placed  in  the  sunshine,  on  sunny 
days,  to  dry  it  perfectly.  It  cannot  be 
too  dry,  nor  dried  too  often.  It  does 
not  burn  faster  for  being  dry,  neither 
slower.  With  long,  dry  sticks,  the 
direct-draft  smoker  is  simply  a  base- 
burner — that  is,  sound  wood  burns 
onl3'  at  the  bottom,  close  to  the  grate, 
anil  this  is  one  of  several  valuable  fea- 
tures peculiar  to  sound  wood. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  specify  a 
weakness  or  two  incident  to  rotten 
wood.  One  of  them  is,  that  it  does 
not  last  long  ;  the  reason  why  it  does 
not  is,  that  it  takes  fire  all  over,  and 
so,  while  yielding  a  cloud  of  smoke 
and  steam,  puts  the  operator  to  the 
needless  trouble  of  refilling  so  often. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  a  smoker  in 
which  only  rotten  wood  and  rags  can 
be  made  to  burn,  the  question  of  fuel 
decides  itself.  On  the  contrary,  if 
your  smoker  will  burn  anything  com- 
bustible, you  have  a  wide  field  to 
select  from,  and  convenience  in  ob- 
taining may  be  to  j^ou  the  feature  of 
all  others  determining  which  is  best. 

I  trust  that  the  above  may  aid  iu 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  select- 
ing bee-smoker  fuel. 

Abrouia,  Mich. 


On  page  230  is  a  query  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  answers  to  the  same.  I 
was  much  interested  in  them,  as  an 
interested  party,  and  also  as  having 
experimented  considerably  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fuel,  etc. 

The  query,  while  one  of  a  specific 
kind,  does  not  specify  in  what  smokers 
the  fuel  is  to  be  used.  This  feature 
makes  all  imaginable  difi'erence — so 
far  as  the  facts  are  concerned — and 
precludes  the  possibility  of  the  real 
value  of  answers.  Generally  the  an- 
swers seemed  to  indicate  that  the  cor- 
respondents used  direct-draft  smokers, 
as  sound  stove-wood  and  also  rotten 
wood  was  regarded  as  valuable. 

If  the  querist  will  bear  in  mind  that 
none  of  the  "  cold  blast"  smokers  have 
draft  sufficient  to  burn  sound  wood, 
the  answers  will  he  plainly  misleading, 
if  applied  to  them  ;  but  if  to  the  direct- 
draft  smokers,  no  confusion  will  occur, 
as  almost  any  kind  of  material  will 
burn  in  them. 

While  rotten  wood  is  valuable  as  a 
quick  means  of  kindling  a  sound-wood 
tire  in  the  direct-draft  smokers,  it  is 
much  more  trouble  to  control  and  keep 
burning  steadily  than  sound  stove- 
wood.  The  sound  wood  also  makes  a 
much  stronger  smoke  ;  i.  c,  it  is  not 
steam  and  air  mixed,  but  clean,  strong, 
pungent  smoke,  containing  very  little 
creosote,  and  freer  from  condensation. 


CANADA. 


Report  of  tlie  Haidimand,  Out., 
Convention. 


WritUn  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   E.    C.    CAMPBELL. 


The  Haidimand  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation met  at  Nelles'  Corners  on  Tues- 
day, May  28,  1889.  The  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  President  read  a  number  of 
postal  cards  relative  to  securing  a  lec- 
turer for  the  meeting,  and  the  reasons 
why  one  was  not  secured. 

Best  Pacltaae  for  Coinl*  Homey. 

The  President  said  that  the  first 
thing  was,  to  get  the  honey  in  pound 
sections,  and  well  finished  in  the  hive  ; 
they  should  then  put  the  sections  in 
cases  holding  a  dozen,  glassed  on  both 
sides,  so  that  the  sections  can  be  seen 
without  opening  the  case.  He  also 
said  it  was  important  that  the  sections 
should  be  all  of  good  quality,  both 
front  and  back. 

Best  Package   tor   Extracted 
Honey. 

The  President  said  that  for  shipping 
in  large  quantities  the  60-pound  tin- 
can  was  the  best  he  had  used  ;  and  for 
small  packages,  the  10-pound  pail  was 
preferable.  The  pail  was  useful  after 
the  honey  was  taken  out ;   and  for  re- 
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tailing  in  stores,  lie  preferred  the  pint 
glass-jars,  and  jelly-glasses  with  screw 
tops. 

Mr.  Kindree  agreed  with  tho  Presi- 
dent as  to  the  packages  for  shipping 
honey,  but  for  show  purposes  lie  pre- 
ferred glass.  Several  other  members 
exjjressed  themselves  in  similar  terms. 

Eighteen  members  present  reported 
an  aggregate  of  445  colonies  last  fall, 
and  397  Colonies  this  spring. 

It  was  decided  to  make  the  same 
offer  as  last  j-ear  with  reference  to 
prizes  to  be  offered  for  honey  and  api- 
arian supplies  at  the  Cayuga,  Jarvis 
and  Rainliam  shows,  and  delegates 
were  appointed  to  attend  to  the  matter. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  lield  at 
Fisherville,  on  the  last  Saturday  in 
August,  1889. 

E.  C.  Campbell,  Sec. 


BEE-HIVES. 


«  The  Coiuiiis  Hive  "   is  .Already 
Here  and  in  Use. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

By   J.    E.    POND. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Tefft,  in  his  article  on 
"The  Coming  Hive,"  on  page  346, 
gives  some  tiptop  points,  and  two 
paragraphs  on  page  348,  from  the 
article,  are  so  much  to  the  point,  that 
I  quote  from  them  as  a  text.  He  says 
that  the  coming  hive  should  be  "  con- 
structed with  the  view  of  giving  the 
queen  full  power  of  reproduction,  and 
hereby  hangs  the  whole  '  law  anil  gos- 
pel' in  bee-keeping."  Again,  he  says  : 
"Keep  the  bees  in  one  strong  colony 
until  after  the  honey-harvest,"  etc. 

Now  in  the  above,  Mr.  Tefft  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head  squarel)' ;  the  point 
he  makes  is  correct,  and  cannot  be 
gainsaid  or  denied.  The  point,  how- 
ever, remains — what  is  the  size  of 
hive  that  will  accomplish  just  this  ? 
Do  different  localities  require  different 
sizes  ?  To  the  latter  question  I  un- 
hesitatingly say.  No !  and,  further, 
that  were  it  not  for  an  evident  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  to  be  "  cocks  of 
the  walk,"  we  should  have  less  bother 
in  regard  to  size  of  hives,  and  hear  less 
in  regard  to  this,  that  or  the  other 
claim  of  originality  or  improvement. 

The  matter  of  iirotected  hives  need 
not  be  considered  in  this  connection  at 
all,  as  any  size  of  hive  can  be  pro- 
tected by  chaff  or  dead  air-spaces,  in 
it.s  manufacture,  or  by  any  outer  cover- 
ing when  needed,  if  needed  at  all  ;  the 
point  simply  being  what  interior  size 
of  hive  will  best  accommodate  the 
varying  requirements  of  a  colony  of 
bees  with  an  ordinarilj-  prolific  queen, 
during  a  given  or  any  season.  The 
discussion  on   this  point  has   taken  a 


wide  range  in  the  past ;  and  at  times, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  ill-temper  has 
been  displayed,  but  certain  proofs 
have  been  set  out  in  the  way  of  statis- 
tics, that  must  stand  as  such  for  all 
time. 

Now  what  is  the  evidence  ?  The 
ordinary  "Langstroth  hive"  (and  I 
now  speak  of  the  interior  dimensions 
of  that  Laugstroth  liive  that  carries  a 
frame  that  will  take  in  length  four 
4J^x4|  sections,  and  being  14j  inches 
wide),  has  given  the  best  general  re- 
sults, and  to-day  stands  unrivalled  as 
an  "  all-purpose  hive."  It  is  large 
enough  for  any  queen  ;  it  can  be  con- 
tracted to  any  required  size  ;  it  can  be 
made  double-walled,  filled  with  chaff' 
or  not,  or  can  be  jirotected  with  an 
outer  covering,  as  desired  ;  and  it  is 
free  from  any  patented  complications. 
Now  what  more  can  be  desired  ?  I 
have  used  this  hive  for  years  ;  none 
has  been  found  better,  and  I  have 
tested  about  all  ;  none  can  be  found 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  bee- 
keepei-,  will  prove  more  profitable,  or 
practicable. 

I  speak  with  positiveness  on  this 
subject,  for  the  proofs  sustain  me  ;  and 
till  statistics  show  differently  from 
their  present  aspect,  I  shall  stick  where 
I  now  stand. 

North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


DRONES. 


The    Rearing    of   Drone§    from 
Pure  Queens. 

•Written,  Sor  the  American  Ben  Journal 
BY   L.    STACIIELHADSEN. 


On  page  260  is  reproduced  some 
parts  of  Mr.  Doolittle's  new  book,  in 
which  is  stated  the  idea  that,  "a  pure 
queen,  however  mated,  must  produce 
a  pure  drone  of  her  own  variety,"  is  a 
theory  only  derived  from  the  fact  that 
a  virgin  qneen  can  lay  eggs,  which 
will  produce  drones  ;  and  he  says  that 
the  drones  of  a  niismated  queen  are 
not  pure  at  all.  Although  Mr.  Alley 
and  some  other  bee-keepers  are  on  his 
side,  nevertheless  it  is  a  mistake. 

That  those  drones  are  pure,  is  no 
mere  theory,  but  a  proven  fact.  When 
Dr.  Dzierzon  introduced  a  single  Ital- 
ian colony  into  Germanj-,  he  roared  at 
once  many  queens,  which  were  of 
course  mated  witli  (iernian  drones.  In 
the  second  jear  lie  used  the  drones  of 
these  queens  exclusively.  He  never  re- 
ceived another  queen,  nevertheless  his 
Italian  bees  remained  pure,  and  were 
even  improved  in  color  and  working- 
qualities,  by  careful  selection.  For 
years  he  always  received  the  first  pre- 
mium for  his  queens  in  competition 
with    queens    directly   imported   from ' 


Italy.     Many  other  experiments   have 
proven  that  those  drones  are  pure. 

Mr.  Doolittle  explains  at  some 
length  that  he  is  willing  to  prove  his 
view.  I  may  ask  here,  has  he  ever 
made  this  experiment  ?  If  we  take 
into  consideration  that  he  sells  Italian 
queens,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
he  kept  only  black  droues  in  his 
apiary.  He  may  have  experimented  in 
an  out-apiary,  but  how  far  was  this 
frf)m  any  other  colony  ?  What  cer- 
tainty have  we  that  not  a  drone  of  any 
other  colony  mated  with  one  of  his 
queens  ?  Tlie  way  in  which  Mr.  Doo- 
little recommends  to  have  drones  of  a 
certain  race  only  in  an  apiary,  will 
do  very  well  for  practical  imrposes — 
for  rearing  queens  for  tlie  market ;  for 
a  large  percentage  of  the  queens  will 
be  puiely  mated  ;  but  for  an  experi- 
ment of  this  kind,  it  is  much  too  un- 
certain. Somewhat  better  is  the  so- 
called  "  Koeliler's  method,"  but  herebj- 
too  some  few  queens  may  be  mismated. 

Italian  bees  have  been  introduced 
in  this  countrj-  for  many  years,  and 
consequentlj'  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
sa}'  that  any  colony  is  entirely  pure 
black.  Six  years  ago  I  introduced  the 
first  Italian  queen  into  this  locality, 
and  now  a  bee-keeijer  si.x  miles  from 
my  apiaiy  has  among  his  over  200 
colonies,  not  a  single  one  certainly 
j)ure  black,  and  no  other  Italian  queen 
was  introduced  here  except  by  me. 

By  Mr.  Doolittle's  experiment,  any 
one  of  the  colonies  which  are  selected 
to  rear  these  drones,  may  supersede 
the  queen  unknown  to  the  bee-keeper, 
and  then  produce  half-pure  droues.  If 
in  this  or  any  other  way,  a  little  trace 
of  the  yellow  race  is  in  the  stock,  some 
j-ellow  queens  will  appear.  If  from 
these  queens  more  are  reared,  and 
always  selected  in  the  color  line,  the 
black  traces  are  more  and  more  bred 
out ;  some  queens  maj-  be  mated  with 
hj'brid  drones  again,  and  you  have 
real  hybrids. 

So  we  see  that  this  experiment  gives 
occasion  for  so  many  mistakes,  that  it 
is  no  proof  at  all.  If  very  carefully 
conducted,  I  know  that  it  will  result 
to  the  contrary  of  Mr.  Doolittle's  view. 

The  idea  that  these  drones  are  not 
quite  pure,  has  its  origin  in  the  ex- 
perience of  queen-breeders,  that  some 
of  the  queens  reared  in  tlie  apiary  are 
darker  than  other  ones  and  their 
mother,  and  produce  darker  workers  ; 
but  this  is  nearly  always  so,  because 
the  Italian  bee  is  far  from  being  a 
quite  pure  race.  The  idea  that  eveiy 
queen  imported  from  Italy  is  neces- 
sarily pure,  is  .a  great  mistake  gen- 
erally made  in  the  United  States.  If, 
now,  some  darker  queens  are  bred,  the 
bee-keeper  thinks  that  some  black 
"  blood  "  originates  from  these  drones; 
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but  this  black  "  blood  "  was  at  first  in 
the  imported  queen. 

Not  everywhere  in  Italy  are  yellow 
bees,  and  the  bee-keepers  there  rear 
queens  for  the  trade,  and  select  in  the 
color  line  in  just  the  same  way  as  we 
do  here  in  the  United  States.  More 
than  this,  Italian  bee-keepers  intro- 
duced Cyprian  queens  to  better  the 
color  of  their  bees. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  progeny  of 
a  mismated  queen  is  not  uniformly 
marked — some  of  the  bees  seem  pure 
yellow,  some  pure  black,  and  some 
show  mixed  "blood."  This  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  other  animals,  and  makes 
it  possible,  by  careful  selection,  to 
breed  a  purer  race,  and  even  from 
hybrids  we  could  rear  pure  Italians,  by 
selecting  for  a  long  time  in  the  yellow 
line  ;  and  we  could  rear  pure  black 
bees,  if  we  select  in  the  black  line. 
But  here  and  there  one  bee  will  show 
some  markings  of  the  other  race, 
and  in  this  condition  is  the  Italian  bee 
just  now. 

Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  breed  in 
the  color  line,  if  we  want  pure  Italian 
bees  ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  bee  should 
not  be  the  only  reason  to  select  a  queen 
to  breed  from,  and  in-breeding  should 
be  avoided. 

If  I  cannot  agree  in  this  respect 
with  Mr.  Doolittle,  I  think  that  he  is 
correct  in  saying  that  the  appearance 
of  the  drone  many  times  will  lead  to 
mistakes.  I  have  often  observed  that 
the  drones  of  a  qiieen  which  should 
produce  hybrid  drones,  look  nicer  and 
more  yellow  than  really  pure  drones. 
If  we  find  some  drones  with  two  broad, 
yellow  or  red  bands,  similar  to  those  of 
the  workers,  we  can  be  sure  that  they 
are  "half  blood  ;"  pure  Italian  drones 
are  darker  in  appearance,  and  have 
small  golden  rings  onlj' ;  but  the  only 
sure  way  to  select  good  drones,  is  to 
look  at  the  worker  progeny  of  their 
grand-mother  for  color  as  well  as  work- 
ing-qualities. 

Selma,  Texas. 


MAINE. 


Report    of   the   Western  Maine 
Convention. 


Written  for  the  Bee-Keepers'  Advance. 


The  Western  Maine  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  met  at  the  residence  of  J. 
B.  Mason,  at  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  on 
May  7,  1889.  The  President  being  ab- 
sent, at  7  o'clock  p.m.  the  convention 
was  called  to  order,  and  J.  Pike,  of 
Livermore  Falls,  was  elected  President 
pro  tern. 

The  larger  part  of  the  evening  was 
spent  in  the  regular  business  of  the 
Association,  after  which   a   letter  was 


read  from  Mr.  E.  M.  Dunham,  of  Free- 
port.  His  bees  had  not  done  so  well 
the  last  few  j'ears  as  formerly,  but  he 
believes  that  he  will  now  succeed 
better. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  at  9  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

On  May  8,  at  9  o'clock  the  conven- 
tion was  called  to  order  with  J.  Pike 
in  the  chair.  J.  S.  Fuller,  S.  H.  Stock- 
man and  Wm.  Holden  were  appointed 
as  a  committee  on  exhibits.  J.  B. 
Mason  was  selected  as  a  committee  to 
act  with  the  committee  of  the  Maine 
State  Association  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  exhibit  at  the  Slate  Fair, 
and  in  procuring  a  speaker  to  deliver 
an  address  on  apiculture  at  the  State 
Fair.  Mr.  Mason  was  instructed  to 
draw  on  the  treasury  for  such  sums  as, 
in  his  judgment,  were  advisable  to 
procure  the  speaker  for  the  occasion. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  at  1  p.m.,  at  which  time  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected  as  oflicers  of  the 
association  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President,  J.  B.  Mason,  of  Mechanic 
Falls ;  Vice-President,  J.  N.  Dyer,  of 
Durham ;  Secretary,  J.  F.  Fuller,  of 
Oxford  ;  and  Treasurer,  J.  Pike. 

The  first  subject  discussed  was  "The 
sale  of  virgin  queens."  The  sense  of 
the  convention  was,  that  the  sale  of 
virgin  queens  through  the  mails,  was 
not  to  the  best  interest  of  bee-keeping. 

Prevention  of  Increase. 

"The  best  method  to  prevent  in- 
crease was  next  considered.  Mr.  Pike 
hives  the  new  swarm  beside  the  old 
colony,  placing  the  new  where  the  old 
stood,  and  removing  the  stand  from 
the  old  to  the  new  ;  in  five  daj's  he 
shakes  all  the  bees  from  the  old  hive  in 
front  of  the  new  one,  and  repeats  the 
shaking  until  all  the  bees  are  hatched 
out ;  thus  all  the  working-force  is  kept 
in  one  hive,  and  although  they  swarm 
and  are  hived,  no  increase  is  obtained. 

How  to  Secure  Increase. 

The  next  question  was,  "The  best 
method  for  securing  increase."  J.  B. 
Mason  would  make  swarms  by  drawing 
combs  of  capped  brood,  nearly  ready 
to  hatch,  one  from  each  of  the  seven 
hives,  and  shaking  all  bees  back  into 
their  own  hive,  then  remove  an  eighth 
hive  to  a  new  stand,  and  place  this 
new  colony  on  the  eighth  hive's  stand, 
giving  the  colony  a  laying  or  virgin 
queen,  or  a  queen-cell,  or  even  let 
them  rear  their  own  queen  ;  but  in  the 
last  case,  a  frame  of  bees  just  hatching 
should  be  substituted  for  one  of  the 
frames  of  brood.  This  plan  gives  sat- 
isfaction, as  it  is  very  nearly  faultless, 
and  the  new  colony  is  strong,  although 
but  a  small  amount  is  taken  from  any 
hive  at  one  time. 


In  regard  to  the  effect  that  the  past 
poor  seasons  had  on  bee-culture,  it 
was  thought  that  they  would  redound 
to  the  best  interests  of  those  good  bee- 
keepers who  continue  in  the  business  ; 
that  the  unreliable  and  shiftless  ones 
had  been  sifted  out  ;  and  that  the  mar- 
kets would  be  cleaned  up,  ready  for 
the  new  crop  of  1889.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  have  a  poor  season  occa- 
sionally, in  order  to  clear  the  market 
of  the  poor  grades  of  honey. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  pre- 
pare a  programme  for  the  next  meet- 
ing, to  be  sent  with  the  notice  of  that 
meeting. 

The  committee  on  exhibits  reported 
that  they  had  examined  the  Boot  and 
Heddon  hives,  and  the  smokers  of 
Messrs.  Bingham  and  Quinbj',  and  the 
Muth  Cold-Blast  smoker. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  residence  of  J.  Pike,  at 
Livermore  Falls,  Me.,  in  September, 
1889.  J.  F.  Fuller,  Sec. 


FEEDING. 


Bees  Starving — The    Rearing  of 
Early  Queens. 


Written  Sor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    CHAS.    A.    BUNCH. 


For  the  last  week  or  ten  days  the 
bees  have  had  a  pretty  hard  time,  un- 
less they  had  honey  in  the  combs  that 
was  left  from  their  winter  stores. 
White  clover  is  in  bloom,  but  the 
weather  is  cool  and  cloudy,  with  some 
rain,  so  that  the  bees  have  gathered 
but  little  nectar  for  some  time.  Their 
winter  stores  are  mostly  used  up  for 
brood-rearing,  which  caused  me  to 
feed  full  colonies  this  late  in  the  sea- 
son, for  the  first  time  since  I  have  been 
keeping  bees. 

The  handiest  way  that  I  can  feed  my 
bees,  is  to  give  brood-combs  of  honey, 
if  I  have  them  ;  if  not,  I  use  granulated 
sugar  made  in  a  syrup  flavored  with 
honey.  This  syrup  I  have  warm  in  a 
tea  or  coffee  can,  and  I  go  from  hive 
to  hive,  lift  out  a  frame  that  is  empty, 
and  pour  the  syrup  into  the  comb, 
which  can  be  done  nicely  by  holding 
the  comb  about  two  feet  bejow  the  can 
of  syrup.  Colonies  whose  hives  have 
tight  bottom-boards,  can  be  fed  in  the 
evening  at  dark,  by  tilting  the  hive 
back  a  little.  A  tin  separator  pushed 
in  the  hive  at  the  entrance,  will  serve 
as  a  trough  to  pour  the  syrup  on, 
which  will  run  into  the  hive  and  dis- 
turb the  bees  but  little.  I  do  not  claim 
that  there  is  anything  new  for  old  bee- 
keepers in  these  ways  of  feeding,  but 
it  may  help  some  beginner  in  bee- 
keeping. 

As  I  almost  always  have  my  hives 
full  of  bees  and   brood  some  time   be- 
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fore  white  clover  blooms,  I  thought 
that  I  could  spare  some  bees  for  ciueen- 
rearing  early  ia  the  spring,  to  see  how 
it  would  result ;  so  April  9,  I  removed 
a  Sj'rian  queen  and  6  brood-combs 
with  brood  in  them,  and  gave  them  a 
brood-comb  with  eggs  from  one  of  my 
best  Italian  queens,  with  some  more 
combs  of  honey. 

About  April  29  three  queens  hatched 
out  of  five  cells  that  were  built ;  the 
cells  were  placed  in  nucleus  hives  a 
day  or  two  before  they  hatched,  and  in 
due  time  the  queens  were  laying,  and 
doing  finely,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  So 
far  this  season  I  could  get  only  five  or 
six  good  cells  built  in  full  colonies  of 
bees. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Chas.  Dadant,  as 
given  on  page  311,  that  large  brood- 
chambers  are  the  ones  to  test  the  pro- 
lificness  of  queens  ;  for  I  place  consid- 
erable value  on  a  queen-bee  that  is 
prolific,  and  first-class  in  other  respects. 

La  Paz,  lud.,  May  29,  1889. 


BEES'  HUM. 

Spring  Work — Cleaning   up  tiie 
IIive§,  etc. 


Written  for  the  Country  Oentlcman 

BY   GEO.    A.    STOCKWELL. 


The  honey  season  of  1889  has  be- 
gun. The  flow  of  nectar  is  not  in  a 
swelling  stream,  but  leak  as  little  as  it 
may,  it  encoui'ages  the  bees,  and  the 
great  family  begins  "  to  rock  a  thou- 
sand cradles,"  and  to  knead  a  thou- 
sand loaves  of  pollen-honey  bread  for 
the  occupants. 

This  returning  to  the  business  of  life 
is  an  interesting  feature  in  bee-keep- 
ing. Like  impatient  children  kept  in 
by  illness  or  bad  weather,  the  bees  ap- 
pear to  fret  and  to  contend  with  them- 
selves in  their  eagerness  to  rush  forth. 
Early  in  the  season,  in  sunny,  mid-day 
hours  they  frolic  and  play,  we  know 
not  how  many  games,  in  the  porch  of 
the  hive.  Every  hive  should  have  a 
porch.  The  bees  appreciate  it  as  much 
as  the  bee-keeper  enjoys  his  veranda. 

The  first  work  of  spring  is  to  clean 
house.  The  hive  with  movable  bottom 
now  shows  its  convenience.  The  body 
is  lifted  aside,  and  the  bottom-boai-d 
swept.  This  is  not  enough.  Every 
frame  in  the  bodj'  of  the  hive  sliould  be 
taken  out.  Dead  bees,  and  wax-litter 
from  the  uncapping  of  the  cells  may 
lodge  between,  mold,  and  spoil  the 
comb  if  not  removed. 

Will  not  the  bees  remove  dead  bees 
and  all  litter  ?  They  will,  and  one 
man  whith  a  wheelbarrow  will  carry 
off  a  mountain  in  time.  If  a  dead  bee 
be  lodged  and  secured  between  combs, 
the  bees  will  carry  it  away  by  piece- 
meal. 


But  there  is  work  to  be  done  more 
satisfactory  than  tugging  all  summer 
at  the  uncleanlincss  of  a  hive.  Ten 
minutes  work  of  the  liee-keeper  places 
the  hive  in  good  condition,  and  the 
occupants  have  only  to  brush  up,  re- 
pair a  little  comb,  and  go  about  their 
regular  business  ;  luitil  the  time  comes 
to  put  on  the  surplus  boxes,  the  bed- 
spreads and  comforters  should  be  kept 
on,  and  well  tucked  in.  The  bees  can- 
not be  too  warm  up  to  June  1. 

At  mid-day  set  a  table  before  them, 
place  a  feeder  under  the  quilt  filled 
with  warm  honey.  The  colony  may 
be  strong,  but  the  object  in  feeding  is 
to  encourage  the  queen  that  she  may 
lay  many  eggs,  that  comb-cradles  may 
be  full,  and  full-grown  workers  may 
be  numerous  when  the  flood-tide  of 
hone}'  comes. 

Bee-keeping  has  been  discouraging 
for  two  jears,  but  it  cannot  be  that  a 
third  will  follow  in  succession.  Let 
every  farmer — every  one — remember 
that  the  more  bees  we  have  the  greater 
will  be  the  distribution  of  the  fructify- 
ing pollen,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
yield  of  all  plants. 

Providence.  R.  I. 


CONVENTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Auk.  31.— Haldimand,  at  Flsherrnie,  Ont. 

B.  C.  Campbell.  Sec,  Cayuga.  Ont. 

Sept.  —.—Maine,  at  Llvermore  Falls.  Me. 

J.  F.  Fuller,  Sec.  Oxford,  Me. 


Dec.  4,  6. 


-International,  at  Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada. 
K.  F.  Holtermann,  Bee.  Brantford,  Ont. 


I7~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meeUnn.— Bd. 
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Rolling  in   the 

Eckman,    Richmond, 

28,  1889,  says  : 

Bees  are  rolling  in 
fast  from  wild  China 
Everything  bids  fair 
yield  in  this  part  of 
gathered  no  surplu 
account  of  too  much 
are  fine  tliis  season. 
eating  roasting-ears 


Honey. — J.   W. 

Texas,   on   May 


the   honey  very 
and   horse-mint, 
for  a  large  honey- 
Texas.      My  bees 
last   season,  on 
rain.      All  crops 
We   have    been 
for  two  weeks. 


Bees  in  a   Starving  Condition. 

— Jas.   W.  Tefl't,   CoUamer,  N.  Y.,    on 
June  3,  1889,  writes  : 

I  have  reared  one  queen  this  season, 
and  have  3  colonies  to  work  in  the 
sections — this  was  previous  to  May  15  ; 
since  that  time   it   has   been    cold  and 


rainy,  and  the  bees  could  not  go  out 
to  gatli(;r  from  wliite  clover,  raspber- 
ries and  other  plants  in  full  bloom. 
On  June  1  I  examined  every  colony, 
and  found  them  full  of  young  bees, 
from  6  to  8  frames  full  of  brood,  and 
some  drones  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  10  pounds  of  honey  in  the 
apiary,  which  is  .something  remarkable 
for  this  part  of  the  country  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  I  shall  feed  only  those 
colonies  that  throw  out  brood.  On 
June  2  and  3  bees  were  working  lively, 
although  it  rained,  and  there  was  a  high 
wind.  I  examined  10  colonies  of  bees 
of  my  neighbors,  and  found  them  all 
in  a  starving  condition.  This  is  rather 
discouraging,  is  it  not  ? 


Dry  Weatlicr  in   minnc§ota. — 

Wm.  Enke,  Rocliester,  Minn.,  on  June 
1,  1889,  says  : 

The  season  here  is  very  discourag- 
ing. The  continued  dry  weatlier  killed 
most  of  the  clover,  so  that  now  but 
little  is  to  be  seen.  Bees  are  now 
gathering  some  honej'-dew,  which 
just  keeps  them  breeding  well.  The 
prospect  now  is  tliat  we  will  not  get 
any  white  hone}'  except  from  bass- 
wood.  We  have  frost  two  or  three 
times  a  week. 


Snow-Storm  and  Fro§t. — A.  H. 

Lind,   Calumet   Harbor,   Wis.,  on  May 
31,  1889,  says  : 

This  morning  we  had  quite  a  snow- 
storm, enough  to  make  the  ground 
white  for  about  an  hour.  I  fear  that 
if  the  weatlier  does  not  change  very 
soon,  our  crop  of  white  honey  will  be 
very  small.  Corn,  potatoes,  beans  and 
grapevines  have  .been  damaged  the 
last  week  by  frost,  and  I  am  afraid  for 
the  linden  blossoms.  Clover  is  com- 
ing into  bloom,  but  yields  no  honey. 
I  put  17  colonies  of  bees  into  the  cellar 
last  fall,  took  out  14  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  sold  one,  leaving  13  for  the 
season's  work. 


Colonics   Short  of  Stores — W. 

D.  Markham,    Hart,  Mich.,  on  June  3, 
1889,  writes  : 

Having  kept  bees  for  25  years  or 
more,  I  never  before  have  hatl  tliis  ex- 
perience, and  being  warned  by  Mr. 
Doolittle  and  others  quite  often  to  look 
to  the  bees  right  away  after  apple- 
blossom,  and  having  been  cold  and 
wet  for  about  two  weeks.  I  began  to 
be  uneasy,  and  on  investigation  I 
found  reason  to  be  a  good  deal 
alarmed.  In  walking  around  among 
them  (I  have  about  100  colonies),  I 
saw  at  the  entrances  of  a  few  hives  an 
unusual  amount  of  dead  bees.  I  quickly 
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removed  the  cover  (I  thought  it  was 
too  cold  before  to  look  after  them 
much),  and  I  found  that  4  colonies  had 
given  up  entirely,  and  5  more  that  still 
had  life,  which,  with  some  warm  honey 
poured  over  them,  soon  started  them 
on  the  buzz  again.  This  was  on  May 
27.  I  soon  got  about  three  gallons  of 
food  read}-,  and  decided  that  it  was 
not  too  cold  and  wet  to  see  if  my  bees 
were  about  to  starve,  for  they  had  al- 
ways been  pretty  good  to  me.  I  found, 
on  investigation,  about  25  colonies  get> 
ting  pretty  short  of  stores,  and  now 
every  day  or  two  I  am  dishing  them 
up  a  good  square  meal.  It  is  still  rain- 
ing now  (Monday  morning),  and  I  shall 
have  to  continue  to  feed,  or  the  number 
will  increase.  Bees  have  not  been 
able  to  be  out  for  more  than  two  hours 
in  over  two  weeks  ;  before  this  they 
were  doing  so  well,  and  I  began  to 
have  visions  of  swarms.  I  think  that 
we  will  have  a  good  season,  as  this  wet 
time  will  make  white  clover  in  abun- 
dance. I  am  located  in  the  fruit-belt 
of  Michigan.  Peaclies  and  plums  are 
not  injured  by  frost,  and  the  trees  are 
very  full. 


ticipation  of  an  early  and  bountiful 
honej'  harvest ;  but  our  warmest  hopes 
received  a  severe  chill,  when  on  May 
22  a  series  of  frosty  nights,  inter- 
changed with  cold  rains,  set  in,  and 
have  continued  up  to  the  present  time  ; 
since  which  bees  have  done  nothing, 
being  confined  to  the  hive  the  most  of 
the  time.  The  fruit  crop  is  ruined,  or 
at  least  greatly  injured  by  the  frost ; 
white  clover  blossoms  have  all  disap- 
peared, and  vegetation  is  at  a  stand- 
still. I  do  not  know  whether  the  bees 
are  hibernating,  or  generating,  or 
meditating  what  to  do.  We  shall  think 
it  a  boon  if  the  clouds  depart  soon,  so 
that  the  sun  can  once  more  shine 
through. 


Simple   Swarming   Device. — J. 

B.  Wilcox,  of  Manistee,  Mich.,  de- 
scribes a  very  simple  swarming  device 
as  follows  : 

Take  a  piece  of  board  about  2  inches 
wide,  of  the  desired  length,  and  a  dish- 
pan  with  large  wire  ears  ;  cut  a  notch 
in  the  end  of  the  board,  or  pole,  so 
that  the  wire  on  tlie  ear  of  the  pan  will 
just  go  through  the  space  between  the 
two.  With  the  pan  on  the  pole,  hold 
it  just  under  the  cluster,  and  give  the 
limb  a  shake,  then  take  the  pan  down 
quickly,  and  pour  the  bees  in  front  of 
the  hive.  If  tliis  does  not  get  the 
queen,  it  should  be  repeated. 


Good  Prospect  for  Bassivood. 

— Green  R.   Shirer,    Greene,    Iowa,  on 

June  2,  1889,  says  : 

Bees  have  not  done  much  for  the 
past  two  weeks,  on  account  of  cold 
weather — wind  from  the  north,  with 
frost  last  Friday  morning.  White 
clover  is  just  beginning  to  bloom. 
Basswood  will  be  very  full  of  Ijloom. 


May  19.  As  I  had  not  hives  enough 
for  all,  I  put  2  swarms  into  one  hive, 
and  sold  2  swarms  for  $10.  That 
leaves  me  l(i  new  swarms  yet.  I  have 
taken  out  20  pounds  of  honey,  and 
there  are  50  lbs.  more  to  take  out,  but 
as  I  am  very  busy  with  strawberries,  I 
will  not  take  it  out  for  2  or  3  weeks 
yet.  Bees  are  doing  finely,  and  I 
think  that  Washington  Territory  will 
be  a  great  bee-country  ;  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  will  pay  here.  I  have  been 
waiting  for  three  years  to  tell  what  I 
think  of  bee-keeping  here,  and  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  I  am  right  about 
it.  I  worked  with  bees  in  Illinois  for 
20  years.  ■  You  will  hear  from  me 
again  in  the  fall,  with  a  big  crop  of 
honey  from  the  5  colonies  that  I  started 
with,  for  I  am  pretty  sure  that  I  will 
have  a  good  report.  I  sold  all  the 
honey  I  had,  at  home,  at  20  cents  per 
pound,  and  I  could  sell  more  at  pres- 
ent, but  I  am  too  busy  to  take  it  out 
of  the  hives. 


Unfavorable  Wcallier. — Joshua 
Bull,  Seymour,  Wis.,  on  June  1,  1889, 
writes  : 

The  early  part  of  the  spring  was 
very  encouraging  for  bee-keepers  in 
this  vicinity.  March  was  remarkably 
flne  for  that  season  of  the  year,  in  tliis 
latitude.  April  was,  on  the  whole, 
quite  favorable,  and  the  forepart  of 
May  was  exquisitely  flne — all  that  even 
the  most  fastidious  could  expect  or  de- 
sire. Fruit-bloom  commenced  on  May 
4,  and  continued  up  to  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  with  the  weather 
warm  and  fine ;  the  bees  were  just 
booming,  and  the  strong  colonies  per- 
sisted in  building  queen-cells,  and  pre- 
paring to  swarm.  White  clover  blos- 
soms began  to  appear  on  May  15,  and 
were  quite  numerous  by  May  20  ;  our 
expectations  were  running  high  in  an- 


Heavy   Frosts — Feeding   Bees. 

— Rev.  Stephen  Roese,    Maiden   Rock, 
Wis.,  on  June  1,  1889,  writes  : 

The  heavy  frosts  every  night  for  the 
past  week  or  so  have  greatly  damaged 
our  spring  bee-pasture.  Bees  are 
idling  about,  and  feel  much  inclined 
to  robbing.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  open 
a  hive.  All  the  colonies  are  getting 
quite  strong,  in  spite  of  the  cold  and 
backward  weather,  and  some  new 
swarms  have  been  hived  by  bee-keep- 
ers residing  in  the  river  bottoms, 
where  willows  were  plentiful.  All 
sorts  of  tender  crops  are  frozen  down 
to  the  ground,  such  as  potatoes,  toma- 
toes and  corn.  Small  grain  crops  look 
yellow  and  thin  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather.  I  have  been  feeding  my  bees 
up  to  now,  and  will  have  to  continue 
in  order  to  keep  up  breeding.  Our 
hope  for  a  good  honey  season  is  not 
entirely  blasted,  as  the  white  clover 
and  basswood  honey  is  still  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  near  future. 


Results    of   Swarming,    etc — • 

John  Boerstler,    Vashon  Island,  Wash. 
Ter.,  on  May  31,  1889,  writes  : 

As  my  bees  are  through  swarming, 
I  will  give  the  number  of  new  swarms 
that  I  received  this  spring  from  5  col- 
onies, viz  :  No.  3  swarmed  on  April 
19,  22  and  26  ;  No.  2,  on  May  1  ;  No.  7, 
May  8,  16  and  22  ;  No.  4,  on  May  10, 
14,  17  and  20  ;  No.  5,  on  May  14  and 
26  ;   No.  4,  on  May  18  ;   and  No.  7,  on 


How  to  Know  Pures  Drones. 

— Ira  N.  Lyman,  St.  Peter,  Nebr.,  says  : 

1.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  are 
any  points  about  an  Italian  drone  by 
which  a  person  can  tell  a  thorough- 
bred drone.  2.  My  drones  are  of  a 
yellowish  color  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  the  rings  are  dark  next 
to  the  body,  and  there  is  a  narrow  3'el- 
low  stripe  at  the  rear  of  the  broad, dark 
band.  The  yellow  stripe  is  not  a 
bright  yellow,  as  in  the  workers.  3. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  the  yellow  part 
of  the  abdomen,  next  to  the  bodj',  is 
counted  as  one  band  on  the  three- 
banded  workers  in  the  Italian  race  of 
bees.  4.  How  long,  generally,  is  it 
after  the  drones  make  their  appear- 
ance,.  before  the  bees  swarm,  if  all 
tilings  are  fair  for  bees,  and  the 
weather  is  good  ? 

[1.  No  ;  you  must  judge  them  by  the 
workers. 

2.  The  drones  vary  in  color  in  dif- 
ferent colonies. 

3.  Yes  ;  count  the  yellow  part  next 
to  the  thorax. 

4.  Swarming  is  generally  indicated 
bv  the  J'oung  queen  being  read}-  to 
emerge — not  by  the  drones. — Ed.] 


Convention  Notice. 


CS^  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford,  Ont., 
Canada,  on  December  4,  5,  and  6,  18Hy.  AH  bee- 
keepers are  Invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
nieetinK  will  be  given  In  due  lime.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  ameraber,  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  11,00  to 
the  Secretary.  —  R.  F.  HOLTBHMANN,  Sec.  Brant- 
ford, Ont.,  Canada. 
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AI.FRE»   H.  I^ElVxIIAiir, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


Ittsmess  Notices. 


Your  Fill!  Address,  plainly  written, 
is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  Yon  Ijve  near  one  post-ofiBce  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Oive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

l>r.  lYliller's  Book,  "A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Joitb- 
N AL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

If  you  L.ose  9Ioiiey  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

i\e^v  tiubscriberscan  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  for  S1.80,  it  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1SS8  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections4Kx4K  and  5J^x5J^. 
Price,  Sl.OO  per  100,  or  $8.50  per  1,000. 

Prcsen-e  Tour  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  1H>'1>ER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal, 

Please  -write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Phenol  for  Foul  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  Sl.OO,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  :Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


C'I.inUBI.A4J    L,ISX. 

We  Club  the  American  Bee  Jmimal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  1.ASX 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  of  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00... 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 160 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75 1  65 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 1  50 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00 1 80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer.  ..1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 500 

and  LangBtroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00 2  75 

Cook's  Manual  (old  edition) 'i  25....  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2  00 175 

Binder  lor  Am.  Bee  Journal.  .1  60 1  50 

Dzierzon'8  Bee-Book(cloth)...300....  2  00 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. . . .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00. . . .  2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50....  130 

Heddon's  book.  "Success,"..  150..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand- Book 150....  1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00,,..  1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  of  National  Society..!  50 1 '25 

l>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies  of 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Triple-Ijense 
ina;;iiiflers  for 

'he  inspection  of 
bees,  ineects.etc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able in  the  con- 
servatory, or  If 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Jouunai.  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.50. 


Red  Labels  for  Pails.— We  have 
three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 
for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 
honey.  Price,  SI  for  a  hundred,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 
on  them.  Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 
each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 
address  on  less  than  100.  Larger  quantities 
according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels »l-50     *2.00     $2.25 

500  Labels  2.0O       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       o.OO 

4»-  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


International    llee-Convcntion. 

—The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Convention  can  be  obtaiued  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  '25  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 


BORi:    .IICX    PORTFOLIO, 

FBICE,  50  CEItTS, 

Will  be  CLUBBKI)  willi   Ihe  .\MEHICAN    Bee 
Journal,  at  the  low  price  of  $1.25,  postpaid. 

This  inagniflcpiit  .\rt  Portfolio  Is  in  size  Just 
11x14  iiifhes,  uufl  liisldos  a  picture  of  Gustav 
Doro.  the  gt-ciit  I-'ic-iirh  ArtisI,  it  contains  the 
following  bfuulit'iil  engravings:  Kxpiilsion 
from  thf  (iurdun  of  Eden— Eiilcring  tlio  Ark — 
Noah  (.'ursitig  Ham— Samson  and  Orlilah— Uuth 
and  lioaz- Death  of  Saul— The  .Imlgment  of 
Solomon— Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den— Daniel 
Confotuiding  the  Priestsof  Baal— The  Nativity 
—Christ  Healing  the  Sick— Sermon  on  the 
Mount— The  Disciples  Plucking  Corn  on  the 
Sabbath— Jesus  Walking  ou  the  Water— The 
Agony  in  the  Garden— Death  of  the  Pale 
Horse.  Seventeen  handsome  full  page  plates 
under  one  cover. 


Scientific    <lueen  -  Rearingf.     as 

practically  applied  ;  being  a  method  by 
which  the  best  of  queen-bees  are  reared  in 
perfect  accord  with  Nature's  ways— by  G.  M. 
Doolittle,  of  Borodino,  N.Y.    176  pages. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Doolittle  details  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  in  rearing  queen- 
bees  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  is 
the  first  to  present  his  discoveries  to  the 
world.  It  is  published  in  time  for  every 
progressive  bee-keeper  to  test  the  various 
discoveries  which  it  details,  during  the  pres- 
ent season.  Send  all  orders  for  the  book  to 
this  office.  Price,  $1.00,  postpaid.  The  usual 
discount  to  dealers  in  lots  of  10  or  more. 

Hastings'  Perlection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  2  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumbscrew.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hoiu-  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  cau  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  $3.-50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Alfalfa  Clover.— For  cultivation  of 
this  honej'-plant,  see  page  245,  of  1888.— 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb.,  22c. ;  per  peck,  13.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  S5.50 ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  $10.00. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Apiary  Register.— All  who  intend  to 

be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiary, 

should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 

begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (1'30  pages) f  1  00 

'•    100  colonies  (220  pages)  125 

"    200  colonies  (4'20  pa«es)  150 

Clover  Seeds.— We  are  selling  Alsike 
Clcrver  Seed  at  the  following  prices :  S8.00 
per  bushel;  S^.-ii  per  peck ;  25  cents  per  lb. 
RTifte  Cl(rver  Seed  ;  $10.00  per  bushel;  82.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  Melilot  or  Sweet 
CUyver  Seed:  S6.00  per  bushel  ;  81.75  per 
peck:  20  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight. 

Yucca  Brnslies,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 
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Honey  and  Uees'vrax  Market. 


MILWAUKBB. 

HONBT.— We  quote  :  White  I-lbs.,  ISOiec;  2-lbs.. 
nominal  ;  dark  l-lbs.,  ISM.®  13c.  Extracted,  white.  In 
tin  and  palls.  9^@l(ic.;  medium,  in  kegs  and  ^-bbls.. 
7!4@sc.;  white,  In  kegs  and  >i-bbls.,  s^®ao. ;  dark, 
5'«6c.  .  .         „        ^ 

Market  good  tor  the  season  ot  year,  prices  Arm  for 
good  qualities,  and  old  crop  is  being  closely  sold  out. 

BKBJSWAi.— a5®:;8c.  „ 

June  6.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

DBTROIT. 

HONBY.— Best  white  l-lbs.,  HSIISC.  Market  is 
dull  and  lower,  but  not  overstocked.    Demand  slow. 

BBK8WAX.— 22@23C. 
Apr.  30.  M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Mloh. 

KANSAS  CITT. 

HONEY.— We  quote:  White  l-lb8.  15@16c.!  dark, 
10@12c.;  California  white  2-lb8.,  ll®12c.i  amber,  10 
®llc.  Extracted,  white,  7@8c.;  dark,  5®6o.  Our 
market  Is  in  good  condition  for  the  new  crop. 

BEESWAX "'Oc 

May  11.  CLBMONS,  CLOON  4  CO.,  cor  4th  *Walnnt. 

ST.  L.0DI8. 

HONET.— Extracted,  in  barrels,  e\i®6H-  Excel- 
lent demand  for  clear,  bright  In  barrels.  Dark,  551® 
6c. 

BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  230.  for  prime. 
May  22.  D.  G.  T  DTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Extracted  In  good  demand.  We  quote  ; 
Fine  orange-bloom  at  from  7@7Hc.;  off  grades  of 
Southern.  60@7(ic.  par  gallon. 

BEESWAX.— Scarce,  at  26>t®27!^c.  for  good. 
HILDKKTH  BKOS.  &  SBGBLKEN, 
June  6.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  Bt. 

BOSTON. 
HONKY.— We  quote  :  Beat  white  clover  l-pounds, 
18®20c.i  best  2-lbs..  I7iaisc.    Extracted,  8®9c. 
Sales  have  been  checked  a  little  on  account  of  ma- 

Ele  sugar  and  syrup  being  so  plentiful.    Sales  of 
oney  are  very  slow. 
May  22.     BLAKE  &  RIPLEY.  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNAII. 

HONEY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5®8c.  per  !b. 
Best  white  comb  honey.  ii@16c.  Demand  is  fair. 
Arrivals  are  plentiful  of  new  comb  and  extracted 
honey  from  the  Southern  States,  where  the  season 
had  a  most  prosperous  beginning. 

BEESWAX.- Demand  Is  good— 20®24c.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  oo  arrival. 
May  21.  C.  F.  MUTH  *  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 


Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  35  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  In  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 


Clieap    Extracted    Honey.  —  We 

have  a  keg  of  DARK  HONEY,  weighing 
164  pounds,  net,  suitable  for  feeding  to  bees, 
which  we  will  sell  at  6  cents  per  pound, 
delivered  on  the  cars  here. 


giducrtisemaits. 

A  TWO-CRATE  CHAFrHivE 

FOR  $2.75.    Send  for  Prloe-Llst  and  terms 
to  Agents.  J.  A.  ROE, 

23Atf  UNION  CITY,  IND. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


NOT  TOO  LATE 

Yet,  to  Order 

from  me,  as  I  ship  promptly.  I  carry  a  very 
fine  claes  of  Goods.  Trv  me  once.  CatalOfcue 
free.  JOHN  ASPINWALL, 

24A3t  BAHRYTOWN.  N.  Y. 

Written  for  Die  American  Bee  Juumal 


Useful  Scales 


The  TJnion  or  Family  Scale. 


This  Scale  has  steel  bearlogs,  and  it  weighs 
from  u-ounce  to  S40  pounds.  Price,  with  a 
Single  Brass  Beam,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, $3.00.  With  Double  Beam  for  taking  the 
tare,  $3.50. 

The  Little  Detective  Scale. 


This  little  Scale  is  made  with  steel  hearings, 
and  a  brass  Beam,  and  will  weigh  accurately 
Ki-ounce  to  25  pounds.  It  supplies  the  great 
demand  for  a  Housekeeper's  Scale.    Prices  : 

Single  beam,  no  scoop $2.00. 

tin      "     2.50. 

Double    "      no  scoop .3.00. 

"       tin     "      3.50. 

^~  All  orders  filled  promptly. 

TUOS.  G.  NEAVMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  923  Vy.  Madison  St..    -     CHICAGO.  ILL. 


ANSY  PILLS! 

Safe.  tVrtuIn  nnd  Effectual.    Particular* 
4a.  WILCOX  SFECITIU  CO.,  FUla.,  Pa. 

17Aly 
Mc?itio?i  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


BRIGHT  ITAIilAN  Rees  and  Qiieeuo, 
Bee-Hives,  Sections,  Foundation,  etc. 
12Aly  H.  H.  KTJETEB,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Heddoii  Hives  For  Sale. 

TO  the  purchaser  of  my  29  New  Heddon 
Hives  (never  used)  at  $3  each,  I  will  give  a 
New  4-Frame  Stanley  Automatic  Honey-Ex- 
tractor, worth  $20  00,  f.  o.  b. 

E.  D.  KEENEV,  ARCADE,  N.  Y, 
lOEtf 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


TRY  THEM 

ONE  of  our  Reauttftil  Golden  Italian 
QUEENS,  reared  by  our  New,  Practical 
and  Natural  Method. 

AVarranted  Queens,  either  Carniolan  or 
Italian,  each,  $1 ;  Select,  each,  $1.25;  Te«ted 
each,  $1.50. 

We  have  had  30  years'  experience  In  the 
Rearing  of  Queens,  and  2.5,000  of  our  custom- 
erswill  tell  you  that  the  Purity,  Reauty  and 
Quality  of  our  Queens  are  not  excelled. 

24Etf  WENHAM,  Essex  Co.,  MASS. 

Mention  the  Amcrlcnn  Bee  Journal. 


ITALIAN  Queens,  Tested,  $1.23.;  Untested, 
75c.,  3  for  $2.  Circular  of  Bee-Supplies,  &o. 
free.        JNO.  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 
20Atf 

^enHonthe  American  net  journal. 


April  1st.    For  60  Days.      1889. 

WE  have  a  large  stock  of  ONE-PIECE 
SECTIONS  on  hand,  which  are  tirst- 
class.  To  reduce  stock,  we  will  name  a  very 
low  price  on  them,  in  1,000  or  100,000  lots.  Also 
Hives,  Snioker.M  and  Rrood  -  Frames. 
Do  not  fail  to  tell  us  what  sou  want,  or  send 
for  our  Price-List.    Address, 

siviiTia:  sz.  sisdiiTia:, 

24Etf  KENTON,  Hardin  Co.,  OHIO. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


NEBRASKA. 

AT  Plattsmoutli.  Nebr.,  I  sell  3-lrame  (size  9V6x 
\1%)  Nucleus  Colonies  of  Italian  Bees,  with 
Queens,  at  f2.5(i  each— bn^ocl  in  2  frames  or  more— 
%  to  1  lb.  of  Bees.  J.  M.  I'OUXO. 

21Atf  B0.Y874,     PI.ATTSMOUTH,  NEBR. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ITAI.IAN  REES,  QUEENS,  and  EGGS 
from  Light  Brahma  and  Wyandotte  Poultry 
One  Untested  Queen,  $1  ;  three  for  $2.  Eggs, 
$2  for  13.    Price-L'st  Free. 

Address,  H.  G.  FRAIWE, 

10E13t         NORTH  MANCHESTER,  IND. 
Menticm  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


GLASS    PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

TRESE  Palli  are  made 
of  the  beat  quality  of 
clear  Qint  Klaas,  with  a  ball 
8nd  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  filled  with  honey. the 
atlractlTe  appearance  of 
these  pallB  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
pacbaKe.  They  can  be  used 
tor  household  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
iB  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, <H.«0 

"        2  pounds        "  **  JB.OO 

"        3        "  9.SO 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  -    CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


A  New  Book  on  Bees,  and  Badant's  Comb 

Foundation.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


(juecns  by  Return  Mail. 

Having  filled  all  Orders,  I 
can  from  now  on  send 

Q  TT  e:  E]  r<r  s 

by  return    mall.     Tested, 

in  June,  $2  00  ;  after,  $1.60. 
Warranted,  $1  :  6  for  $o.  A 
liberal  discount  to  dealers 
and  for  large  Orders.  Make 
all  Money  Orders  pavable  at 
NICHOLASV1I.I.E.  Circulars 
free.    Only  Italians. 

J.  T.  WILSON, 

ISEtf       ~  LITTLE  HICKMAN,  Jessamine  Co.,  KV. 
Mention  the  American  Bet  Journal. 


CARNIOLAN  QUEENS. 

I  HAVE  been  importlriB  nnd  breeding  this  race 
exclusively  since  18K4.  My  orders  have  each  year 
mnre  thun  doubled.    Send  Postal  ffir  Descriptive 
Circular,  or  tl  for  a  Choice  Untested  Queen  ;  ».'i  for 
J^-doz.;  15  lor  Benton's  best  frinle  Imported  Queen, 
8.  VT.  M0KRI80N.  M.D., 
23ARt  OX  Kl )  ttU,  Chester  Co.,  PA. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ntmm  mmmRicRH  bee  jouRNat. 
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EDITOR. 


lioveliesf  of  lovely  things  are  tliey, 
On  eaith  that  soonest  pass  away. 
The  rose  that  lives  its  little  hour. 
Is  prized  beyond  the  sculptured  flower. 
—Bi-yant. 


Qneen-Rearing  in  the  North,  diiring 
May,  was  very  nearly  impossible.  The  cold 
and  wet  weather  kept  the  bees  as  prisoners. 
One  Queen-Breeder  wrote  us  early  in  June 
that  he  had  fed  nearly  a  ton  of  honey  and  a 
lot  of  sugar  to  his  bees,  to  keep  them  from 
starving  during  that  "cold  spell."  Those 
who  have  ordered  Queens  in  the  North  must 
therefore  exercise  patience,  for  no  one  could 
control  the  weather.  We  can  furnish 
Queens  from  the  South  at  once,  to  those 
who  need  them,  at  81.00  for  untested,  and 
S-2.00  for  tested  Italians. 

Another  Queen-Breeder  writes  us  that  the 
prospect  for  a  good  honey  crop  is  nearly 
ruined— that  but  little  brood  is  in  his  hives, 
and  adds,  "  As  the  brood  reaiwl  between 
May  20  and  June  10  gives  the  bees  which 
gather  our  main  honey  crop  (from  bass- 
wood  i,  honey  from  tliat  source  will  be  less 
than  usual." 

We  reply,  that  as  the  cold  weather  re- 
tarded not  only  the  production  of  bees,  but 
also  the  flowers,  it  may  be  later,  but  will 
not  be  as  bad  as  our  correspondent  feared, 
if  the  fine  weather  we  now  have  continues 
without  much  interruption.  Everything  has 
grown  luxuriantly,  and  we  continue  to  look 
on  the  bright  side. 


Ity  Our  Cliikbins:  List  you  will  see 
that,  hereafter,  we  will  club  the  book, 
"  Doolittle  on  Queen-Kearing '"  with  the 
American  Bee  JorRNAL,  for  one  year, 
and  send  both  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $1.75. 
The  subscription  to  the  Bee  Jouknal  may 
commence  at  any  time. 


-Ilore  lieeiii  Puisonea  by  rarlx 
Green,— Mr.  J.  A.  Pearce,  Grand  Kapids, 
Mich.,  wrote  thus  to  Prof.  Cook  on  June  9. 
The  Professor  replied  to  it,  and  then  sent  it 
to  us  for  publication  : 

I  have  58  colonies  of  bees.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  sprayed  his  apple  trees,  when  in  full 
bloom.  My  bees  were  working  heavily  on 
them  at  the  time.  They  are  badly  poisoned, 
and  are  dying  by  wliolesale.  It  was  over 
two  weeks  ago,  and  the  bees  are  still  dying, 
workers,  drones,  young  bees,  etc.  I  fear 
the  queens  are  gone,  too.  1  am  going  to 
make  an  examinatioa  to-morrow.  I  tear 
the  worst,  for  they  must  have  stored  a  good 
deal  of  the  poisoned  stuff,  and  where  the 
end  will  be  I  know  not.  I  had  hoped  for 
good  results,  as  my  bees  were  very  strong. 
I  put  5S  colonies  into  the  cellar  and  took  .58 
out.  They  were  in  there  149  days.  But 
alas,  our  prospects  are  now  slim  for  a  honey 
crop.  I  write  you  this  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  if  anythmg  can  be  done  by  the  way 
of  Legislation,  or  in  any  other  way,  to  stop 
this  worse  than  useless  practice  of  spraying 
trees  while  in  bloom.  1  think  you  are  the 
right  man,  in  the  right  place,  to  see  to  it. 

Prof.  Cook  wrote  a  "  Caution  "  to  the  New 
York  Tribune  last  month,  and  we  gave  an 
emphatic  warning  on  page  355.  The  former 
is  as  follows : 

Mr.  John  G.  Smith,  of  Barry,  Ills.,  reports 
to  the  Amep.ican  Bee  Journal,  that  he 
and  his  neighbors  arc  losing  all  their  bees. 
A  neighbor  with  100  acres  of  orchard 
sprayed  his  trees,  while  in  blossom,  with 
Paris  green.  Thus  the  bees  are  destroyed. 
1  have  always  urged  against  spraj  ing  trees 
before  the  blossoms  fall.  I  know  it  is  very 
easy  to  poison  bees  with  sweets  to  which 
poison  has  been  added.  Bees  are  valuable 
property,  and  to  kill  them  as  reported,  is  a 
crime.  Again,  the  bees  are  a  great  benefit 
to  the  fruit— indeed,  essential  to  a  full  crop. 

Once  more  :  The  codlin  moth  does  not 
lay  eggs  till  the  blossoms  fall  ;  so  it  is  not 
wise  to  spray  before  this,  even  were  there 
no  bees  in  question.  Let  papers  that  reach 
farmers  and  fruit-urowers  urge  all  never  to 
spray  trees  uptil  the  blossoms  all  fall  off  of 
the  latest  blooming  trees,  like  Northern  Spy 
and  Jonathan.  Let  Legislatures  make  it  a 
serious  offense  to  do  this,  and  any  offender 
liable  for  all  damages  that  may  result  from 
the  inexcusable  practice. 

It  is  true  that  Prof.  Cook  has  advised  the 
use  of  "  Paris  Green "'  or  "  London  Purple  '' 
—preferring  the  latter.  But  he  was  careful 
to  say  that  tlie  time  to  apply  it  was 
'*  M'lien  tlie  apples  are  tlie  aixe  oV 
!i>inall  peas.*'  Ue  also  gave  this  caution: 
"  If  applied  earlier,  it  may  poison  the  bees, 
and  would  do  no  good  for  a  few  days,  until 
the  apple  is  formed  ;  and  before  that,  it 
may  be  all  washed  off  by  a  heavy  rain.'' 

In  utter  disregard  of  this,  some  farmers 
are  now  spraying  the  trees  while  they  are 
in  bloom,  and  poisoning  the  bees  by  thou- 
sands. This  is  criminal,  and  should  be 
punished  by  law,  if  any  persist  in  spraying 
the  trees  until  all  liic  blossoms  have 
tallen  ! 

Prof.  Cook  should  see  to  it  that  the  Michi- 
gan law-makers,  many  of  whom  are  per- 
sonally known  to  him,  enact  such  a  law,  and 
provide  for  its  enforcement. 

Bee-keepers  should  warn  their  neighbors 
not  to  use  Paris  Green  on  their  trees  until  it 
can  be  done  with  safety. 

Our  exchanges  and  all  local  newspapers 
will  confer  a  favor  by  making  a  note  of  it, 
and  repeating  the  caution. 


The  Stinelesw  Heec  of  Central  and 
South  America  (Aphis  mellphona)  do  not 
amount  to  much,  as  honey-gatherers.  They 
are  of  small  size,  not  much  larger  than  the 
common  house-fly,  and  are  marked  some- 
what like  the  yellow-jacket.  Although 
these  bees  are  stingless,  they  are  not  without 
some  means  of  defense.  With  their  sharp 
mandibles  they  can  bite  in  a  manner  '•  more 


Stingless  Queen,  Drone  and  Worher. 

forcible  than  pleasant."  These  bees  store 
between  one  and  two  quarts  of  honey,  in 
combs  constructed  of  wax,  similar  to  that  of 
the  common  honey-bee,  only  the  cells  are 
much  larger.  These  bees  seem  to  be  very 
numerous  in  certain  localities.  A  traveler 
in  Mexico  mentions,  that  he  found  upwards 
of  100  swarms  in  a  single  day.  He  found  25 
colonies  in  a  wild  fig  tree.— Exchange. 


Public  I^ectiires  on  Uees  are  being 
given  now  in  the  East,  by  Mr.  Aspinwall, 
late  editor  of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Magazine, 
and  in  Canada  by  Mr.  6.  B.  Jones,  of 
Toronto.  The  CamidUin  Bee  Joiimul  has 
this  to  say  about  the  latter  : 

Mr.  G.  B.  Jones,  now  of  Toronto,  who  will 
be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers  as 
an  enthusiastic  apiarist  at  Brantford,  is 
again  in  the  ranks  of  progressive  apiculture, 
and  is  doing  important  work  in  a  new  field. 
During  his  late  silence  as  an  active  bee- 
keeper he  has  been  making  preparations  to 
bring  before  the  public  in  a  most  attractive 
manner  the  science  and  practice  of  modern 
apiculture,  and  is  meeting  with  great  suc- 
cess and  encouragement  in  his  efforts  to  in- 
terest outsiders  in  the  honey-bee. 

He  has  delivered  five  public  lectures  in 
Toronto  on  "The  honey-bee;  its  marvel- 
ous anatomy  ;  its  interesting  life,  and  its 
important  work.'  These  lectures  are  illus- 
trated by  over  thirty  large  colored  charts 
prepared  by  himself  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  large  enough  to  be  seen  in  any  hall. 
A  sequel  lecture  to  the  above  has  been  de- 
livered once,  which  explains  to  the  public 
all  the  practical  management  of  bees  in  all 
departments  of  our  industry,  and  is  illus 
trated  by  a  full  line  of  supply  samples.  Its 
title  is  ^'  The  Honey-Bee  as  a  Man's  Ser- 
vant." 

The  Toronto  press  has  .spoken  most  highly 
of  these  lectures,  and  of  Mr.  Jones  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker.  All  who  have  heard  him,  say 
he  has  a  most  happy  delivery,  and  that  he 
presents  his  subject  in  a  manner  which 
holds  completely  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence during  the  two  hours  which  each  lec- 
ture occupies.  His  language  is  simple  and 
easy  to  follow,  and  the  points  of  his  dis- 
course are  presentsd  so  deliberately  and  im- 
pressively that  they  are  easily  remembered. 
Scientists,  pliysicians,  divines,  teachers, 
lawyers,  business  men  and  mechanics  have 
all  heard  these  lectures,  and  have  become 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise. 


The  Firjil  Worrt  of  the  fifth  line  Of 
the  third  paragraph  in  the  last  column,  on 
page  301,  should  be  twenty  instead  of  "  two." 
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OF  SEWS. 


Our  !\atioiial  rio-wer.— On  page 
39-2  Mr.  O.  L.  Hershiser  devotes  some  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  now  beins;  discussed  as 
to  which  sliall  be  selected  as  the  National 
Flower  of  America— the  Golden-rod,  the 
May-flower,  or  the  Laurel,  etc.  It  is  to  be 
submitted  to  vote— the  "  polls  "  closing  next 
New  Year's  day. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  the  thistle 
represents  SScotlaud,  the  rose  stands  for 
England,  and  the  slmmi-ock  for  Ireland- 
America  has  no  National  flower  !  Perhaps 
this  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that 
our  forefathers  were  much  opposed  to  even 
acknowledge  that  this  was  a  Nation— pre- 
ferring to  think  of  it  as  a  Confederation  of 
States. 

Tliousands  of  votes  have  already  been 
registered,  but  as  there  ^re  yet  six  months 
Iniwhich  to  register  preferences,  the  result 
may  be  in  favor  of  either  flower,  according 
to  the  systematic  work  done  in  Its  favor  by 
its  devotees. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  bee-keepers  to  vote 
solidly  for  the  Golden-rod,  and  by  their 
united  influence  have  it  selected.  Reader, 
do  not  neglect  this  opportunity  to  do  our 
chosen  pursuit  a  good  turn. 

Mr.  Hershiser  describes  the  Golden-rod, 
and  presents  its  claims  in  an  excellent  man- 
ner. Read  it.  As  the  bees  have  no  vote, 
let  every  bee-keeper  vote  for  the  bees.  The 
Golden-rod  will  thrive  everywhere. 

France  has  the  lily.  England  the  rose— 
Every  one  knows  where  the  shanirock  «rows  ; 
Scotland  the  thistle  on  the  heathers  nod— 
America's  flower— gay  Golden-rod  ! 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  learn  what 
other  papers  have  to  say  on  this  subject, 
we  therefore  copy  the  following  : 

VOTINO.— When  the  vote  of  the  people  has  been 
taken  Congress  would  no  doubt  sanction  then- 
verdict  by  the  adoption  of  suitable  resolutions,  and 
the  national  flower  of  America  would  thus  for  all 
time  be  determined.  At  any  rate  the  discussion 
can  do  no  harm,  and  may  i.p  productive  of  much 
good.    Let  it  go  on.— Ofiio  State  Journal. 

ORN  —In  the  pleasant  atlair  of  a  national  em- 
blem we  can  liorrow  from  Germany  and  from  Sci  .t- 
land  and  adopt  the  corn  flower,  andglory  in  the  title 
of  the  land  o  cakcs.-CincinmiM  Commerciat  Gaz. 

DANDELION.— Several  flowers  have  already  lieen 
nrouo^ed  fi>r  this  exalted  position,  but  no  one  seems 
to  have  thought  ot  the  le.mtodon  taraxacum,  the 
king  of  the  .\merican  Hnra.  The  Press  advocates, 
therefore,  the  adoption  of  tliis  modest,  hardy,  beau- 
tiful, and  useful  tlowcr  as  the  one  best  fitted  to 
represent  ■  uir  great  Nation.  Hurrah  for  the  dnude- 
lion.— A'ew  I'orlc  Press. 

VIOLET.— We  favor  tlie  violet.  It  stands  for 
modesty,  and  is,  therefore,  a  true  representative  ol 
America.  Its  clors  are  rich,  but  not  glaring.  It 
grows  in  the  garden  and  out  of  it.  It  loves  the  sun. 
Iiut  it  can  sprout  and  bloom  under  the  snow.  Ibis 
18  the  tlower  to  symbolize  the  Bepublic.-Aeu;  1  or); 
Herald. 

DOn  FENNEL.— If  a  flower. of  general  distribu- 
tion is  wanted,  and  one  that  everybody  will  know  as 
soon  as  he  puts  liis  ovf  ..n  it,  why  not  take  dog 
fennel!  It  is  nluimla.it,  mndest,  and  very  difficult 
to  conquer.— ii/iniai.  Ind.,  Heljiiet. 

MORNING-GLORT.-The  chrysanthemum  is  the 
national  flower  ot  the  .Tapanese.  the  China-aster  ot 
China,  the  cactus  of  Mexico,  the  lilac  of  Persia. 
Garlic  we  assume  to  be  the  favorite  with  the  Ital- 
)an«as  a  boutonnicre.  kale  of  the  Hollanders,  cauh- 
flowerof  the  Germans,  and  the  snow-ball  of  Ispr- 
way  and  Sweden,  No  one  as  yet  has  put  In  a  claim 
for  the  brilliant  morning-glory  for  America,  yet 
what  is  gayer  or  more  brilliant  than  an  arboror  sides 
of  a  cottaBC  embellished  wltli  radiant  van-colored 
morning-Blories.  Native  or  domesticated,  they  are 
equally  lovelv,— Dni/feiii,  0.,  Journal. 


INDI.\N  CORN.— This  was  suggested  many  years 
ago  as  a  Irulv  iiatii'iial  plant,  and  a  fitting  emblem 
for  the  United  States,  it  is  sturdy,  yet  graceful.  Its 
flower  is  modest  luit  beautiful.  Sculptors  have 
found  in  its  jointed  stalk  and  drooping  leaves  sug- 
gestions for  new  designs  as  ftraceful  as  the  acanthus 
leaves  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  useful  as  well  as  hand- 
some, and  no  more  thoroughly  representative  plant 
could  be  found  anyrvhi^re.- Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

SNOWBALL.— Annie  Whitelaw  Houk.  of  Hutch- 
inson, Kaus.,  writes  ;  "  Lucy  Stone  votes  f<jr  the 
sunflower.  The  sunflower  belongs  to  the  women  of 
Kansas  bv  adoption,  and  hence  is  too  sectional  for 
the  floral  emblem  of  our  national  banner.  The 
same  reason  1  would  discard  the  trailing  arbutus 
and  the  magnolia  graudifiora,  and  suggest  the 
merits  nf  the  variety  of  viburnum,  known  as  the 
snowball  for  that  distinction.  In  Ct.dor  the  fl.jwer  is 
emblematic  of  purity,  in  form  of  eternity,  and  iu 
structure  it  is  a  flt  translation  for  our  Nation's 
luottii.  '  E  Pluribus  Unum.'  being  composed  of  a 
number  oi  small  florets,  each  one  perfect  in  itself, 
yet  combining  to  form  a  grand  whole.  For  these 
reasons,  witii  the  weighty  one  in  addition  that  it 
grows  well  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  I  vote  for  the 
snowball."— C/iicayo  Dail^i  Nnvs. 

The  discussion  began  over  a  year  ago  in 
the  Boston  Globe.  It  has  now  spread  over 
the  entire  country,  and  has  culminated  in 
the  publication  of  an  exquiste  little  book, 
by  Mr.  Prang,  entitled,  "  Our  National 
Flower,"  which  can  be  obtained  at  this 
office  (price  2.5  cents),  with  postal  card  vote 
enclosed.  The  book  contains  elegaut  pict- 
ures of  the  two  leading  candidates,  iu  lovely 
colors,  with  verses  pleading  for  the  Nation's 
choice.  ^Vhen  ordering  the  book,  if  your 
preference  or  vote  is  expressed,  we  will 
publish  it  in  the  Bee  Journal. 

The  Golden-rod  will  be  selected,  if  bee- 
keepers throw  the  weight  of  their  influence 
in  the  scale,  and  vote  solidly  for  it.  Then 
it  will  receive  much  more  attention  than 
heretofore,  and  will  be  cultivated  in  great 
abundance— as  the  National  floral  emblem— 
and  our  little  winged  friends  will  enjoy  its 
wealth  of  nectar,  where  now  they  have 
nothing  to  take  its  place  after  the  lindens 
have  given  their  rich  yield  of  honej'. 

As  the  National  Flower,  the  Golden-rod 
will  grace  every  hillside,  stream  and  valley, 
and  will  lie  as  dear  to  patriotic  hearts  as  the 
National  Hymn  and  National  Flag.  Where 
now  it  is  but  seldom  seen,  it  will  be  culti- 
vated, and  thus  materially  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  flowers,  when  autumn  comes  with  its 
tinges  of  glory  and  hues  of  magnificence  ! 

To  be  instrumental  in  selecting  the  "  Na- 
tional Flower  of  America,"  will  be  some- 
thing to  be  proud  ot  in  all  your  future  lite, 
and  will  be  gloried  iu  by  your  posterity.  To 
do  it,  you  must  act  at  once,  and  give  it  your 
full  endeavor. 


Uuited  Stales  Census.- The  Super- 
intendent of  the  Census  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing to  the  medical  profession  : 

The  various  medical  associations  and  the 
medical  profession  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  Surgeon  ot  the  United 
States  Army,  has  consented  to  take  charge 
of  the  Report  on  the  Mortality  and  "\rital 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  as  returned 
by  the  Eleventh  Census. 

As  the  United  States  has  no  system  of 
registration  ot  vital  statistics,  such"  as  is  re- 
lied upon  by  other  civilized  nations  for  tlie 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  actual  move- 
ment of  population,  our  census  affords  the 
only  opportunity  of  obtaining  near  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  birth  and  death 
rates  of  much  the  larger  part  of  the  country, 
which  is  entirely  unprovided  with  any  satis- 
factory 35'stem  of  State  and  luuniciijal  reg- 
istration. 

In  view  of  this,  the  Census  Oflice  will 
issue  to  the  medical  profession  throughout 


the  country,  "  Physician's  Registers  "  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  accurate  re- 
turns or  deaths  than  it  is  possible  for  the 
enumerators  to  make.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  physicians  iu  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try will  co-operate  with  the  Census  Office  in 
this  important  work.  The  record  should  be 
kept  from  June  1,  1SS9,  to  May  SI,  1890. 
Nearly  2(3,000  of  the  registration  books  were 
filled  up  and  returned  to  the  office  In  ISSO, 
and  nearly  all  ot  them  used  for  statistical 
purposes.  It  is  hoped  that  double  this  num- 
ber will  be  obtained  for  the  Eleventh 
Census. 

Physicians  not  receiving  Registers  can 
obtain  them  by  sending  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  Census  Office,  and,  with  the 
Register,  an  official  envelope  which  requires 
no  stamp,  will  be  provided  for  their  return 
to  Washington. 

If  all  medical  and  surgical  practitioners 
throughout  the  country  will  lend  their  aid, 
the  mortality  and  vital  statistics  of  the 
Eleventh  Census  will  be  more  comprehen- 
sive and  complete  than  they  have  ever  been. 
Every  physician  should  take  a  personal 
pride  in  having  this  report  as  full  and  ac- 
curate as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

It  is  hereby  promised  that  all  information 
obtained  through  this  source  shall  be  held 
strictly  confidential. 

Robert  P.  Porter, 
Superintendent  of  Census. 

It  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  medical  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  insure  a  successful  result.  This  is  »11 
volunteer  work  on  the  part  of  the  physician, 
but  will  give  material  help  to  a  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  statistical  inquiry. 

It  is  equally  important  to  the  country  that 
the  returns  in  relation  to  farm  products  and 
live  stock  should  be  full  and  correct.  The 
enumerator,  iu  the  house-to-house  visit  he 
will  make,  during  the  month  of  June,  ISOO, 
will  be  constantly  met  with  the  fact  that 
farmers  keep  no  books,  and  hence  returns 
are  not  frequently  guess-work.  The  census 
year  began  on  June  1st,  and  ends  May  31, 
1S90.  If  farmers  throughout  the  country 
would  note  tliis  fact,  and  keep  account  of 
the  products  of  their  farms  during  the  census 
year,  it  would  be  of  material  aid  in  securing 
reliable  returns  for  the  Eleventh  Census. 


Our  Conveittiou  Ilantl-Book.— 

This  is  a  very  useful  book  for  those  who  at- 
tend conventions,  and  should  be  generally 
used.  Mr.  O.  L.  Hershiser,  of  Buttalo,  N. 
T.,  writes  thus  concerning  it,  under  date  of 

June  1, 1S89: 

Mk.  Newman  :— We  found  your  little 
hand-book  for  use  in  organizing  conven- 
tions very  useful.  We  adopted,  with  slight 
modifications,  a  constitution  found  therein. 

Our  meeting  was  attended  with  much  en- 
thusiasm and  good  cheer.  The  bee  and 
honey  industry  seems  to  be  awakening  to 
new  life  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  We 
expect  to  derive  much  benefit  from  our  as- 
sociation socially,  and  intellectually  and 
financially. 


C^"  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Out., 
Canada,  on  December  4.  5.  and  G.  ISso.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keei'crs'  societies  are  requested  to  apiioiut  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  amenil«er,  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  mav  do  so  bv  forwarding  $1.00  to 
the  Secretary.  —  R.  F.  Holt'ekmanx,  Sec.  Bran^ 
ford.Ont..  Canada. 
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Hee-Atific  I.nw.— Talk  about  Bee- 
Legislatiou  I  !  Here  is  somethitic  that  caps 
the  climax  I  Mr.  John  Aspiuwall,  late  edi- 
tor of  the  Bce-Kccpers'  Magazine,  wrote  us 
as  follows  on  June  S,  1889 : 

FniF.xn  Newman  :— I  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
Bee-atific  law  soon  tobe  enacted  by  our  Bee- 
adled  Legislature.  It  is  quite  as  intelligent 
as  most  of  the  laws  they  have  made  this 
year,  and  this  has  been  gotten  up  by  some 
■wag,  as  a  "grind '"  on  oar  august  Assembly. 

Our  friend  Bercaw,  of  rubber  stamp  fame, 
had  better  come  and  settle  in  tliis  State,  as 
soon  as  this  is  passed,  if  he  can  live  long 
enougli  to  see  it  in  operation. 

Here  is  the  Assembly  Bill  No.  48'3,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  letter  : 

STATE  OF  NEW  TORE. 

G.  0.  87.  No.  483.  Int.  4. 

IN  ASSEMBLY. 

January  10, 1SS9. 

Introdnced  by  Mr.  COTTEELL—read  twiceand  re- 
ferred to  Ihe  committee  on  general  laws— reported 
favorably  from  said  committee,  with  amendments, 
and  committed  to  the  committee  vt  ibe  whole. 

An  act  to  establish  and  define  the  rights  of 
persons,  male  or  female,  discovering  bee- 
trees  or  other  natural  receptacles  contain- 
ing bees  or  honey. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assen^bly,  do 
enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
citizen,  Indian  or  Chinaman,  first  discover- 
ing or  tinding  a  bee-tree,  or  tree  or  other 
natural  receptacle  containing  bees  or  honey, 
to  mark  the  bee  upon  his  business  end  with 
a  rubber  stamp,  or  indicate  the  locality  and 
discovery  thereof  with  the  initials  of  his  or 
her  name  distinctly  and  openly  marked  and 
so  placed  upon  such  bee,  as  above  indicated, 
so  that  it  may  be  readily  seen.  Such  mark- 
ing shall  be  due  notice  of  the  discoverer's 
rights,  and  shall  be  respected  as  such,  and 
shall  establish  the  ownership  in  said  dis- 
coverer of  the  bees,  honey,  comb  and  con- 
tents. 

Sec.  2.  If  such  tree  be  cut,  or  such  bees 
be  caught,  or  honey  be  taken  or  unneces- 
sarily damaged,  or  the  sting  of  such  bee  be 
removed  or  disturbed  to  the  detriment  of 
the  discoverer,  unless  sting  be  lodged  in  dis- 
coverer, the  depredator  shall,  on  conviction, 
be  held  guilty  of  a  •■  beeacide,  "  and  shall  be 
punished  by  any  court  having  jurisdiction 
of  horse-stealing,  by  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  discoverer  may  authorize 
his  bees  to  sting  the  depredator. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
giving  permission  to  commit  a  trespass,  or 
as  relieving  trespasser  from  obligation  for 
damages  or  prosecution  therefor,  but  the 
discoverer  of  such  a  tree,  bees  or  bee-stings, 
or  honey,  may,  after  having  given  to  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  the  premises  upon 
which  they  were  found,  reasonable  written 
notice  of  such  discovery,  and  its  locality, 
with  a  sample  bee,  duly  marked  and 
stamped,  and  honey,  accompanied  by  an 
otfer  to  pay  the  ilamages  done  to  the  premi- 
ses consequent  thereon  (and  in  case  of  con- 
sent, he  shall  pay  the  same  at  the  time  of 
removal),  may,  in  a  civil  action,  recover  of 
such  owner  or  occupant,  seven  dollars  for 
damages  therefor. 

Sec.4.  The  owner  or  occupant  of  the  prem- 
ises may,  if  he  finds  it  necessary  for  his  own 
advantage,  or  the  advantage  of  the  property 
which  he  has  in  charge  or  occupies,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  in  writing  to  the 
said  discoverer,  with  a  description  of  the 
tree  and  locality,  appointing  a  suitable  defi- 
nite time  for  such  cutting,  destruction  or 
removal,  proceed  to  destroy,  cut  or  remove 
said  tree  or  other  receptacle,  having  due  re- 


gard for  the  rights  and  property  of  said  dis- 
coverer, and  the  right  of  the  bee  and  his 
sting. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  January 
one,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  si.xty- 
three. 

Such  a  law  would  be  quite  as  reasonable 
as  many  that  are  enacted,  and  is  a  laughable 
illustration  of  the  utter  ignorance  of  our 
law-makers  on  many  subjects  that  they 
legislate  for. 


Uelroit  Expossition  Biiildiiis;. 


The  main  building  for  the  Detroit  Expo- 
sition, next  September,  is  claimed  to  out- 
rival any  other  Fair  building  in  the  United 
States.  The  length  is  500  feet ;  height,  TO 
feet ;  depth,  au  feet ;  height  of  comer 
towers,  110  feet :  main  tower  over  the  grand 
entrance.  -00  feet ;  area  of  total  exhibit  sur- 
face, 200,000  square  feet.  The  structure 
covers  S'.,  acres,  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by 
windows  requiring  20,000  square  feet  of 
glass,  and  contains  liooths  that,  were  they 


or  ornameptal,  as  the  contents  may  be  de- 
signed for  home  consumption,  or  exhibition 
at  the  sale  room,  or  to  compete  for  premiums 
at  fairs."  1  uuess  we  will  have  to  smile 
after  all,  at  the  thought  of  honey  put  up  in 
that  style  competing  for  premiums. 

As  it  to  excuse  itself  for  going  back  75 
years  and  teaching  old-fogyism,  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  put^  forth  the  protest  that  the 
more-improved  hives  are  patented  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  fact  is,  that  the  majority  of 
apiarists  in  the  country  do  not  use  patented 
hives;  and  they  do  not  keep  their  liees  in 
square  boxes,  and  get  their  honey  out  in  13 
pound  chunks,  either.  The  writer  of  that 
article  undoubtedly  knew  more  about  wast- 
ing good  lumber,  than  he  did  about  bee- 
keeping. 

The  men  in  tliis  country  who  are  keeping 
bees  successfully  would  no  more  think  of 
going  back  to  the  old  box  or  gum,  than 
would  the  wheat  raisers  go  back  to  the  sickle 
or  cradle  to  harvest  their  grain. 

When  building  a  bee-hive  a  person  might 
better  add  a  little  to  the  expense  and  put  in 
movable  conib-franies,  and  have  the  surplus 
apartment  arranged  for  one-pound  sections, 
than  to  try  and  net  it  on  the  cheap  order, 
and  for  years  be  compelled  to  use  a  fourth- 
class  article 

If  you  wish  to  sell  honey,  you  could  make 
no  better  investment  for  your  bees,  as  honey 


Main  Budding  of  the  Detroit  Exposition. 


placed  side  by  side,  would  extend  over  six 
miles.  The  total  cost,  together  with  com- 
panion stnietures,  will  be  over  S250.000. 

It  is  located  on  the  edge  of  the  Detroit 
river,  overlooking  the  Canadian  shore  and 
the  passing  commerce  between  the  Great 
Lakes.  Heduced  rates  on  railroads  will 
gather  an  immense  concourse  of  people. 
Cash  prizes,  amounting  to  8100,000,  are 
offered.  For  further  particulars  address  the 
General  Manager,  C.  W.  Robinson,  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  Fair  will  open  on  Sept.  17, 1889, 
and  last  ten  days. 


OI<1-Fos'y  Exiravagance.— Mr.  G. 

K.  Hubbard,  in  the  Indiana  Fa cmfc,  scorns 
the  ignorant  writers  on  apiculture  and  in- 
ventions of  bee-hives.    He  says  : 

The  American  Farmer  gives  an  extended 
description  of  how  to  make  a  bee-hive, 
which,  it  says,  is  "  beyond  question,  the 
simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  arranged  hive 
e.xtant.'"  These  are  broad  claims,  and 
should  interest  us  all,  until  we  have  estab- 
lished tiieir  value. 

What  is  this  wonderful  hive  ?  Fellow 
bee-keepers,  do  not  smile  when  I  tell  you  it 
is  actually  an  old-tashioned  box-hive,  with 
cross  sticks  to  support  the  combs,  and  two 
boxes  that  will  hold  from  12  to  1.5  pounds 
each,  placed  on  top.  These  boxes  are  to  be 
made  "  with  glass  ends  or  sides,  either  plain 


put  up  in  this  way  commands  a  higher  price 
than  It  will  in  large  boxes. 

In  fact,  in  large  packages  it  is  often  a  drug 
on  the  market,  and  sometimes  has  to  be  sold 
at  a  gi'eat  sacrifice,  while  in  sections  it  can 
be  .'-hipped  fniiii  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  and  thus  the  honey  crop  has  an 
outlet. 

Furthermore,  when  the  honey  is  sold  in 
sections,  the  honey,  frames,  and  all.  are 
weighed,  and  the  price  computed  for  the 
gross  weight— nothing  being  deducted  for 
the  sections.  Seventeen  ot  the  new,  clean 
sections  as  you  buy  them,  weigh  a  pound  ; 
thus,  if  you  sold  your  honey  at  17  cents  per 
pound,  you  would  be  getting  SI  0  per  thou- 
sand for  sections  that  cost  you  $3.50. 

We  ask,  with  renewed  emphasis,  where  is 
there  any  saving  in  trying  to  do  without  the 
improved  methods  of  apiculture  that  are 
within  reach  of  all  ? 


Street  Clover.— R.  A.  Elliston,  of 
Henry,  Ills.,  writes  thus  on  June  4, 1SS9  : 

I  enclose  a  sample  of  what  I  think  is  some 
kind  of  clover,  what  ts  the  name  of  it  ? 
There  is  a  small  patch  of  it  growing  near 
my  place,  and  I  have  never  seen  bees  work 
on  anything  so  strong  as  they  do  on  this 
plant.  No  one  that  I  have  met  can  tell  me 
the  name  of  it. 

It  is  sweet  clover  ;  the  seed  can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  office  at  30  cents  per  poiud.  It 
is  excellent  bee-pasturage. 
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Nestled  among- the  mountains, 

Cozy  and  snug  and  warm. 
Town  and  village  and  city  lay 

Seeming  secure  from  harm. 
Never  a  fear  of  inlhigc— 

Feasting  and  ghid  and  gay- 
Town  and  city  and  village 

A  picketless  armj'  lay. 
Nestled  among  the  mountains, 

With  never  a  thought  of  gloom, 
Peaceful  village  and  city  and  town 

Felt  the  stroke  of  the  doom  ! 

Age  that  was  wrinkled  and  hoary  ; 

Youth  that  was  golden  and  jet ; 
Manhood  crowned  with  the  crown  of  might ; 

Infancy  toddling  yet ; 
Motherhood  time-worn,  tender ; 

Wifehood  trusting  and  true  ; 
Maidenhood  in  the  splendor 

Of  the  old  life  ever  new  ; 
Father  and  mother  and  baby — 

Lover  and  bride  and  groom. 
Just  in  the  heaven  of  holy  love — 

All  went  down  in  the  doom  J 

Out  from  the  east  a  wailing  ; 

Out  from  the  west  a  cry  ; 
Up  from  the  south  and  down  from  the  north, 

A  moan  that  will  never  die  ! 
How  shall  they  wail  their  terror  ? 

How  shall  they  ween  their  woe  ? 
Christ  be  the  burden-bearer  ! 

They  loved  the  dear  ones  so  ! 
Back  to  them  all  a  wailing— 

An  echo  from  the  tomb — 
To  east  and  west  and  south  and  north, 

Sound  the  dole  of  the  doom  I 

~R.  D,  Lane,  in  Chicago  News. 
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Keeping  Bees  for  a  Share  of  tlie 
Surplus  Honey. 


Wrttten  for  the  Amei-ican  Bee  Journal 


Query  637.— Where  one  starts  an  out  api- 
ary, and  does  all  the  work  himself,  pays  50 
cents  a  swarm  for  all  the  swarms  that  are 
hiyed,  and  the  second  party  does  nothing  but 
furnish  the  ground  for  the  apiary,  and  the 
board  while  extracting  honey,  what  share  of 
the  surplus  honey  should  be  given  1  (The 
owner  of  the  ground  wants  honey  for  pay.)— 
Iowa. 

About  10  per  cent.—  not  over  that. 
— Will  M.  Barnum. 

Just  the  amount  that  you  and  the 
owner  of  the  laud  can  agree  upon. — G. 

M.  DOOLITTLE. 

I  would  think  that  one-sixth  part 
would  be  a  fair  remuneration. — J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

In  such  a  case,  I  would  not  give 
more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  honey. — 

P.  L.  VlALLON. 

So  many  things  enter  into  the  case, 
that  no  specific  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
— M.  Mahin. 

The  best  terms  tliat  you  can  secure. 
No  rule  can  be  given.  Last  year  "  the 
board  "  would  not  have  cost  anything. 
— A,  J.  Cook. 

I  should  say  about  one-eighth  ;  but  I 
have  liad    no   experience  on   that  line. 

C.  H.   DiBBERN. 

Make  an  agreement  that  will  sati.sfy 
tee  other  party,  and  then  do  a  little 
better  than  you  agi-ee. — C.  C.  Miller. 


You  had  better  agree  upon  the  sum 
to  be  paid  for  ground-rent  beforehand, 
whether  it  is  to  be  paid  in  money, 
honey  or  wheat. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

We  give  one-tifth  of  the  extracted 
honej".  We  produce  no  comb  honey. 
The  party,  however,  furnishes  board 
at  every  visit  to  the  bees,  amd  room  for 
the  utensils. — Dadant  «&  Son. 

Reduce  everything  to  a  dollar-and- 
cent  basis,  and  settle  that  waj'.  Pay 
the  customary  price  for  board,  and 
charge  the  regular  market  price  for 
the  honey. — Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

Add  rent  of  land  to  the  price  of  the 
board,  and  divide  the  sum  by  the  price 
you  set  upon  the  honey  per  pound,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of 
pounds  that  the  owner  of  the  land  will 
get. — J.  P.  H.  Bro\vn. 

1  do  not  know.  Probably  an  amount 
of  honey  at  market  value  equal  to  the 
cash  rental  value  of  the  laud  would 
be  right,  if  agreeil  upon  by  the  parties. 
— J.  M.  Shuck. 

I  do  not  feel  like  answering  this 
query ;  so  very  ntuch  depends  upon 
local  circumstances  that  my  answer 
might  possibly  be  the  means  of  doing 
an  injustice  to  some  one. — James  Hed- 

DON. 

J  would  not  contract  to  give  a  share, 
but  to  pay  a  reasonable  amount  (say 
iflS.OO)  in  honej%  for  the  rent  of 
ground,  and  board  at  usual  rates. — G. 
L.  Tinker. 

This  is  another  of  those  theoretical 
questions  that  must  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances. I  do  not  see  how  any 
two  cases  can  be  so  nearly  alike,  that 
a  guide  of  value  cannot  be  given  to 
suit  general  cases. — J.  E.  Pond. 

Set  a  fair  price  on  the  rental  value 
of  the  land  used  for  the  apiary,  and  a 
fair  price  for  the  laoard,  and  when  you 
have  agreed  on  that,  paj'  the  debt  in 
honey  at  the  price  j'our  honey  will 
command  in  your  home  market,  eh  ? — 
G.  W.   Demakee. 

It  is  difficut  to  tell,  for  the  amount 
would  vaiy,  being  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  colonies,  and  the  honey- 
yield.  There  might  be  100  or  more 
pounds  of  surplus  per  colony,  and 
there  might  be  no  surplus.  It  seems 
to  me  the  better  ^\■a.y  would  be  to  fix 
the  price  in  mone}',  and  pay  the 
amount  in  honey  at  its  market  value. 
— A.  B.  Mason. 

As  you  can  agree.  Circumstances 
var}',  and  you  give  none  which  can  be 
made  the  foundation  of  a  judgment. 
How  much  land  is  to  be  occupied  ?  Is 
it  worth  $5.00  or  $1,000  per  acre  ?  Is 
the  apiary  to  consist  of  5  or  150  colo- 
nies ?  Are  the  bees  gentle  or  irascible? 
Is  their  location  where  there  is  danger 
of  their  attacking  mankind  or  domes- 
tic animals  ?      What  is    the   average 


surplus  ?  If  I  borrow  $100  of  my 
neighbor,  what  is  the  total  amount  of 
interest  I  should  pay  him  when  I  finally 
settle  ?  is  like  your  question. — R.  L. 
Taylor. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  an 
equitable  division  of  the  honey  on 
that  plan,  because  jou  can  neither 
tell  how  many  meals  you  would 
be  there,  nor  the  amount  of  sur- 
plus you  may  get.  A  better  waj-  would 
be  to  pay  a  stated  price  for  all  meals, 
and  for  all  other  assistance  or  rents, 
to  be  paid  in  honey  at  a  stated  price. — • 
Edgene  Secor. 

Too  much  depends  upon  conditions 
and  circumstances  to  give  an  equitable 
answer  to  this  query.  It  would  be 
better  to  ascertain  the  rental  value  of 
the  land,  and  make  an  agreement 
based  upon  that  to  be  paid  in  honey  at 
the  wholesale  market  value. — The 
Editor. 


Proper  Malerial  and  ^Vidlh  for 
Separators. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  638.-1.  How  much  less  in  width 
should  tin  separators  be,  than  the  inside 
height  of  the  sections  with  which  they  are  to 
be  used  ?  2.  What  kind  of  tin  do  you  con- 
sider best  for  separators  ?— New  York. 

1.  One  inch.  2.  Common  tin. — A. 
J.  Cook. 

1.  About  J  of  an  inch.  2.  I  use  a 
cheap  grade  of  roofing-tin. — A.  B. 
Mason. 

1.  There  ought  to  be  an  inch  of 
space  above  and  an  inch  below.  2. 
Any  tin  will  do. — Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  One-half  to  J  of  an  inch.  2.  Any 
kind  of  cheap  tin  will  do. — Eugene 
Secor. 

I  do  not  use  separators.  I  did  once, 
but  I  discarded  them.  —  Mahala  B. 
Chaddock. 

1.  There  should  be  about  a  J -inch 
space  above  and  below.  2.  Give  it  up. 
— Will  M.  Barnum. 

1.  One-eighth  of  an  inch.  2.  The 
best  of  any  article  is  usually  the 
cheapest. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

1.  About  an  inch.  1.  I  think  that 
taggers  tin  is  good  enough. — R.  L. 
Taylor. 

1.  About  J  of  an  inch.  2.  The 
cheapest,  because  the  cheapest. — C.  C. 
Miller. 

I  do  not  use  separators  of  any  kind, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  either 
question. — M.  Mahin. 

1.  Those  that  I  have  used  are  about 
one  inch  narrower  than  the  sections. 
I  think  that  wider  ones  might  be  just 
as  good,  but  ample  room  must  be 
given  the  bees  for  passage. — J.  E. 
Pond. 
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1.  One-half  to  J  of  an  inch.  2.  I 
l^refer  block  tin ;  taggers  tin  is  too 
thin,  as  it  gets  maiTed  too   easily. — P. 

L.  Vl.\I,LON. 

].  About  }  of  an  inch.  2.  Roofing- 
tin  makes  a  very  good  separator  ;  but 
bright  tin-plate  makes  a  better  one. — 
J.  P.  H.  BuowN. 

1.  One-half  inch,  the  same  being 
equally-  diviiled  between  top  and  bot- 
tom. 2.  That  which  you  can  get  at 
the  least  price. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1.  About  J  inch.  2.  Do  not  use  tin 
for  separators.  I  think  that  perforated 
wooden  separators  are  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  cheapest. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  About  J  an  inch,  thus  leaving  a  J 
of  an  inch  ingress  and  egress  at  the 
toj)  and  bottom  of  the  sections.  2.  If 
compelled  to  use  tin,  I  would  use  the 
thinnest  to  be  had.  I  do  not  like  tin 
separators  ;  wooden  separators  suit  me 
best. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

1.  Just  a  bee-space,  or  f  of  an  inch. 
If  the  sections  are  open-top,  }  inch  will 
be  right ;  if  more  space  is  given,  they 
will  lengthen  the  cells  above  the  sep- 
arators. 2.  Cheap  roofing  or  lead- 
plate  tin  is  best. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

1.  For  4}x4}-inch  sections,  separa- 
tors should  be  about  Z\  inches  wide, 
which  will  be  the  inside  dimensions  of 
the  section,  less  a  good  bee-space 
above  and  below.  This  rule  will  hold 
good  for  sections  of  other  dimensions. 
2.  I  never  use  tin  seiiarators. — J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

1.  A  properly-made  section  4^x4} 
inches,  should  be  just  4  inches  in  the 
clear.  I  have  my  tin  separators  cut  3i 
inches,  scant.  2.  What  is  called  by 
the  tinnei-s,  "  Coke  tin,"  gives  the  best 
satisfaction  in  my  apiary.  It  is  cheaper 
and  stifier  than  the  better  grades  of 
tin. — G.  W.  Demaeee. 

With  4}  sections,  3j-inch  separators 
are  the  rule.  I  prefer  them  from  |  to 
}  of  an  inch  wider  than  '6%  inches  ;  but 
we  cannot  always  get  tin  to  cut  that 
width,  and  as  14x20  inches  is  a  regu- 
lar size,  and  that  cuts  just  four  Si- 
inch  separators,  we  usuallj'  make  them 
that  size,  for  it  works  very  well.  If 
they  are  centrally  nailed  on  the  side 
frames  and  placed  between  sections, 
and  the  supers  properly  manipulated, 
not  much  trouble  will  result. — Jasies 
Heddon. 

There  should  be  at  least  a  bee-space 
(f  of  an  inch)  at  the  top  and  bottom 
between  the  tin  separators  and  the 
inside  of  the  sections.  From  J  to  f  of 
an  inch  would  be  better.  What  tin- 
ners call  "Coke  tin"  is  generallj"  used, 
because  it  is  stiflfer,  as  well  as  cheaper. 
— The  Editor. 


SWARMING-. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
promptlj-,  will  please  notify  us  at  once. 


Bees   Sclcfling  a   Home  Bcrore 
Swarming,  etc. 


^yriUen  Snr  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   G.    JI.    DOOLITTLE. 


In  regard  to  bees  selecting  a  home 
before  they  swarm,  there  seems  to  be 
a  difterence  of  opinion,  some  claiming 
that  they  do  select  it,  while  others  are 
equally  sure  that  they  swarm  without 
any  knowledge  of  where  they  are 
going.  In  most  cases,  probablj-,  the 
latter  view  is  correct,  yet  I  am  positive 
that  some  swarms  do  select  their  future 
abode  some  days  before  they  swarm. 

Wlien  but  a  boy,  I  manj'  times  saw 
bees  searching  the  body  of  a  large  tree 
all  over,  which  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  as  if  looking  for  some  place 
to  enter  it,  and  at  that  time  I  wonder- 
ed what  thej-  were  doing. 

Later  on,  the  same  thing  was  wit- 
nessed, only  at  this  time  the  bees  were 
going  in  and  out  of  a  hole  in  another 
tree,  as  well  as  to  be  looking  over  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  In  this  latter  case 
the  bees  were  seen  for  several  days  at 
work  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
the  bees  going  and  coming  from  the 
hole  about  as  Ijees  would  work  from  a 
nucleus,  while  in  the  morning,  and 
after  5  p.m.,  no  bees  would  be  seen 
about  the  trees.  A  few  days  after  that 
a  swarm  came  out  from  one  of  the  few 
hives  which  father  kept  at  that  time, 
and  went  straight  to  this  tree  without 
clustering  at  all. 

From  this  I  felt  .sure  that  in  some 
instances  bees  did  select  a  tree  to  go 
to  before  they  left  the  parent  hive  ;  but 
after  having  bees  of  my  own,  and  see- 
ing them  cluster  soon  after  they  had 
come  out  for  hours,  and  in  one  instance 
stay  for  24  hours  where  they  clustered, 
I  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  the 
matter. 

At  about  this  time  the  party  with 
whom  I  was  in  partnership  in  my  early 
bee-keeping  life  in  queen-rearing,  told 
me  one  day,  that,  at  an  out  apiary 
which  he  was  working,  which  con- 
tained only  black  bees,  lie  had  noticed 
that  day  Italian  bees  at  work  cleaning 
out  an  empty  hive  which  stood  near 
one  side  of  the  yard.  This  was  some- 
thing new  to  him,  and  he  said  that  he 
should  keep  watch  of  the  matter  and 
see  what  became  of  it.  I  was  much 
interested,  and  told  him  of  the  incident 
related  above. 

The  next  time  I  went  there,  he  told 
me  that  the  bees  which  he  saw  clean- 
ing the  hive  were  his  own  bees,  as  he 
had  surmised,  after  I  told  him  of  what 


I  knew  in  the  matter  a  few  days  be- 
fore ;  for  at  that  time  his  bees  were  the 
only  Italian  bees  within  four  miles  of 
his  residence.  He  said  that  a  swarm 
came  out  of  one  of  his  hives,  and  after 
circling  around  a  few  times,  starti'd  off 
in  the  direction  of  this  out  apiary. 
Having  a  fleet  horse  near  at  hand,  he 
jumped  upon  it,  and  in  a  moment  was 
going  at  railroad  speed  for  tliis  out 
apiary,  getting  there  in  time  to  see  his 
swarm  of  Italian  bees  rushing  pell-mell 
into  the  hive  that  the  bees  had  been 
cleaning  up. 

As  he  kept  the  wings  of  all  of  his 
queens  clipped,  he  knew  that  he  could 
soon  tell  of  a  certainty-  whether  these 
were  his  bees  or  not,  for  if  they  were, 
he  had  their  queen  at  home  in  a  cage, 
and  sooner  or  later  they  must  return 
to  her.  In  about  half  an  hour  they  be- 
came uneasy,  and  began  to  leave  the 
hive,  when  he  returned,  only  to  find 
them  coming  back  to  their  old  home. 

He  now  liberated  their  queen,  and 
the  next  day  they  swarmed  again,  and 
again  went  to  the  hive  in  this  out  api- 
ary, as  before.  This  was  kept  up  some 
three  or  four  times,  when  he  divided 
the  colony,  and  put  a  stop  to  their 
swarming. 

The  above  instances  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  in  any  other  way  than  that 
tlie  bees  had  selected  their  future  home 
before  leaving  the  parent  hive  :  and 
while  I  agree  with  those  who  think  that 
scouts  are  sent  out  in  search  of  a  home 
while  the  swarm  hangs  clustered  on  a 
limb,  yet  I  think  them  a  little  hasty  in 
declaring  that  bees  never  do  select  a 
home  before  swarming. 

Tlie  Early  "Dollar"  Queens. 

In  regard  to  ordering  "dollar"  or 
"untested"  queens,  I  would  say  :  In 
the  first  place,  "Queens  for  a  dollar" 
originated  with  Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  and 
the  only  statement  which  I  have  ever 
seen  regarding  the  conditions  under 
which  an  untested  queen  could  be  had 
at  that  price,  when  nothing  was  said 
as  to  time,  was  on  and  after  July  first, 
being  the  time  that  such  queens  can  be 
expected  by  those  ordering  them  ;  yet 
for  all  this,  there  are  parties  who  do 
not  seem  to  realize  but  what  any 
queen-breeder  here  at  the  North,  can 
send  them  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
frouud,  and  rear  them  by  the  frosts  of 
winter.  At  least  the  above  is  the  only 
conclusion  that  I  can  arrive  at,  after 
knowing  of  orders  for  such  queens, 
saying,  "Send  by  return  mail,"  before 
the  bees  were  out  of  the  cellar. 

I  do  not  believe  that  one  of  the  par- 
ties so  ordering  previous  to  May  20, 
and  living  north  of  latitude  40-,  could 
send  me  sucli  queens  should  I  order 
them,  making  the  same  request.  In 
fact,  parties  at  the  South  wrote  me  ia 
May,  that  if  I  insisted  on  having  orders 
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filled  at  once,  they  should  have  to  re- 
turn the  money. 

As  the  season  was  earlier  than  usual 
this  year.I  thought  I  would  make  extra 
efforts  to  please,  so  I  began  qneen-i-ear- 
ing  about  three  weeks  earlier  than 
tisual,  for  I  do  not  as  a  rule,  do  much 
at  it  before  June  1.  Well,  what  has 
been^the  result  ?  Nuclei  were  formed 
to  receive  the  cells,  of  which  I  had  a 
large  number  of  extra  nice  ones,  the 
same  being  obtained  in  om-  warm 
weather  during  apple-bloom ;  but  at 
the  time  of  giving  the  cells,  the  weather 
changed,  and  we  have  had  ten  days  of 
the  worst  weather  imaginable  for  bees, 
during  which  it  has  frozen  so  hard  that 
ice  formed  }-inch  thick,  and  the  end 
is  not  yet.  Nuclei  are  dead,  queens 
and  queen-cells  destroyed,  drones 
killed  off,  and  my  full  colonies  are 
damaged  to  an  extent  which  I  do  not 
like  to  contemplate. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  FLOWER. 


Our  IVational   Flower — What 
Shall  it  Bei 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BT   OREL   L.    HERSHISER. 


Quite  a  lively  interest  is  now  being 
taken  in  the  selection  of  a  National 
flower  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  a  plan  which  is  meeting  with 
popular  favor  has  been  offered  by  Mr. 
Prang,  of  Boston,  whereby  the  people 
may  make  a  popular  choice.  A  taste- 
ful little  volume  containing  life-like 
and  richly-colored  representations  of 
the  two  most  popular  floral  candidates 
— the  Golden-rod  and  May  flower,  or 
Trailing  Arbutus  —  has  been  widely 
circulated  throughout  the  United 
States,  through  the  medium  of  news- 
agents and  booksellers.  Each  flower 
pleads  its  merits,  and  claims  for  pop- 
ular choice  in  an  exquisite  little  poem. 

A  postal  card  with  ballots  prepared 
and  addressed  to  Mr.  Prang,  accom- 
panies each  volume.  After  Dec.  31 
next,  the  polls  will  be  closed,  the  votes 
counted,  the  popular  choice  deter- 
mined, and  the  result  announced  to 
each  voter  by  mail.  The  volume  is  a 
beautiful  little  souvenir,  and  will  be 
highly  prized  by  all  who  take  part  in 
choosing  the  National  Flower. 

Thus  far  the  Golden-rod  seems  to  be 
the  most  popular.  It  has  been  the 
choice  of  such  noted  persons  as  Jno.  G. 
Whittier,  Joseph  Cook,  T.  V.  Pow- 
derly,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and 
many  others.  Next  to  the  Golden-rod, 
the  Trailing  Arbutus  and  Laurel  seem 
to  be  the  greatest  favorites. 

Happily  in  this  floral-political  con- 
test, no  ill-feeling  or    jealousy   exists. 


No  abuse  or  ridicule  of  candidates  en- 
ters into  the  discussion.  The  favorites 
of  one  do  not  seek  to  injure  the  repu- 
tation of  the  other,  by  arraigning  and 
magnifying  imaginary  faults.  If  the 
candidates  could  express  their  thoughts, 
as  doubtless  they  can  in  "  flowery  lan- 
guage," the  winner  would  feel  sorry 
for  the  others'  defeat ;  and  the  defeated 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  popular 
choice  thus  honored,  while  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  will  be  the  better 
known  and  loved  for  having  been  con- 
testants for  the  high  distinction. 

Loving  the  Trailing  Arbutus  and 
Laurel  as  we  do,  we  cannot  forbear 
doing  a  little  electioneering  for  the 
gay  Golden-rod.  There  are  many  con- 
siderations in  its  favor,  which  make  it 
superior  to  any  other  flower  as  a  na- 
tional emblem.  It  flourishes  in  ever}- 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and,  like 
our  Revolutionary  fathers,  it  yields  to 
no  discouragements,  but  smiles  in  the 
face  of  misfortune.  It  is  equally  con- 
tented in  dry  or  wet  weather,  and 
makes  no  choice  between  poor  and 
fertile  soils.  It  cares  no  more  for  ex- 
tremes of  climatic  conditions,  than  it 
does  in  its  choice  of  soils,  and  is  happy 
if  possessing  some  stony  pasture  or  for- 
saken fence-corner  for  a  foothold.  "  It 
takes  what  is  set  before  it,  and  asks  no 
questions." 

Surely  the  bee,  if  it  knew  of  the  im- 
pending election,  would  busy  itself  in 
a  lively  manner,  and  its  arguments, 
too  weighty  to  be  repeated,  would  be 
in  favor  of  the  Golden-rod.  It  is  not 
altogether  certain  that  it  would  ab- 
stain from  fraud  in  influencing  votes, 
for  we  know  its  disposition  to  rob  its 
neighbors,  when  it  can  find  no  other 
employment.  The  bee  is  a  good  judge 
of  flowers,  and  has  an  eye  to  their  in- 
trinsic merits.  The  candidate  that  will 
secure  the  largest  revenue  will  capture 
the  bee  vote. 

The  Golden-rod  blooms  not  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  when  other 
flowers  are  in  their  prime,  and  yielding 
fragrance  and  honey,  often  in  sucli 
abundance  that  the  bees  cannot  gather 
it  all ;  but  in  the  fall,  when  nearly  all 
the  beauties  of  summer  have  faded,  it 
blooms  gaily  even  at  the  door  of  win- 
ter, and  furnishes  delight  and  plenty 
to  the  bees  when  all  other  flowers 
have  faded.  It  is  the  last  sentiuel  to 
yield  to  the  rigorous  winter,  and,  like 
the  fabeled  Janus,  it  looks  in  two 
directions.  It  hails  the  advent  of  win- 
ter, bids  adieu  to  autumn,  and  spreads 
a  garland  of  glory  over  the  departed 
summer. 

Though  the  Trailing  Arbutus  and 
Laurel  are  the  more  beautiful,  and 
shed  a  more  delicate  perfume,  they 
are  confined  to  special  soils  and  climate 
in  mountainous  districts.  Compara- 
tively few  know  of    their   beauty,  and 


still  fewer  will  be  able  to  see  and  en- 
joy them  often  ;  but  not  so  with  the 
Golden-rod,  for  it  flourishes  in  moun- 
tain and  valley,  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia ;  from  our  Northern  borders  of 
rigorous  and  long  winters,  to  the  land 
of  perpetual  summer,  where  the  zephyr 
is  freighted  with  the  delicate  perfume 
of  the  magnolia  and  the  orange-blos- 
som. It  is  so  wide-spread,  and  withal 
so  beautiful,  that  .all  may  know  and  en- 
joy it.  It  is  pre-eminently  suited  in 
every  way,  above  every  other  candi- 
date, to  be  the  National  Flower. 
Big  Tree  Corners,  N.  Y. 


DISEASED  BEES. 


The  Bees  Dying  of  Some  !Xanie- 
less  Disease. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  JOSHUA    BULL. 


On  page  348,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bence  de- 
sci'ibes  the  manner  in  which  his  bees 
are  rapidly  dying  oft',  from  some  un- 
known disease,  and  wants  to  know  the 
cause  and  the  remedy.  I  also  have 
two  strong  colonies  affected  very  much 
in  the  same  way.  if  I  imderstand  his 
description  rightly  ;  although  the  difli- 
culty  did  not  commence  with  mine  un- 
til about  the  first  of  May  with  one  col- 
ony ;  and  the  other  colony  was  at- 
tacked within  the  past  week.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before,  and, 
therefore,  like  Mr.  Bence,  I  should  be 
very  much  pleased  to  have  any  one 
who  knows  the  cause,  "  arise  and  ex- 
plain "  without  delay,  and  prescribe  a 
remedv. 

In  "'ABC  of  Bee-Culture,"  page  86, 
and  latest  edition,  is  described  what 
the  author  calls  the  '•  Nameless  Dis- 
ease," which  I  think  verj'  closely  re- 
sembles the  condition  of  my  bees  ;  for 
I  see  among  them  some  of  the  black, 
shinj-  bees,  such  as  he  speaks  of,  but 
many  more  with  bloated  abdomens,  as 
Mr.  Bence  describes  it. 

Mine  have  no  dead  brood  in  the 
combs,  nor  any  bare-headed  brood,  but 
all  appear  perfectly  healthy  until  they 
hatch,  and  then  some  of  them  seem  to 
live  but  a  few  hours,  daring  which 
time  they  crawl  around,  quivering  and 
shivering  as  though  they  had  the  ague, 
until  they  die. 

Mr.  Root  directs  as  a  remedy,  to  de- 
stroy the  queen,  and  divide  the  brood 
among  other  colonies.  I  fear  to  do 
that,  lest  the  disease  might  be  imparted 
to  other  colonies  also.  But  I  have  re- 
moved the  queen  and  given  them 
another,  hoping  that  this  method  may 
overcome  the  ditficulty  when  the  new 
stock  of  brood  begins  to  hatch  out. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  mention  has 
been  made  in  some  of  the  bee-papers. 
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from  time  to  time  for  several  years 
past,  about  tliis  very  same  trouble 
amongst  bees  in  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  or  if  not  the  same  thing, 
something  very  eloselj'  resembling  it ; 
and  I  cannot  well  suppress  some  feel- 
ings of  uneasiness  lest  this  may  prove 
to  be  a  source  of  serious  diffieultj-  to 
bee-keepers  in  the  near  future. 

There  are  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  breaking  out  of  this 
disease  amongst  my  bees,  which  im- 
presses me  with  the  idea  that  the  cause 
originates  with  the  queen  ;  and  may  be 
hereditarj'  with  her,  and  therefore 
transmissable  from  one  generation  to 
another  of  her  queen  progenj- ;  possi- 
bly, also,  the  drones  may  be  contami- 
nated with  the  disease  ;  and  if  such  be 
the  case,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture how  rapidly  the  difficult}-  may  in- 
crease and  develop  disastrous  affects. 
Of  course  the  foregoing  idea  is  only 
put  forth  as  a  sort  of  theory,  yet  I 
think  that  I  have  at  least  one  good 
reason  upon  which  this  theory  is  based; 
but  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  explain 
that  reason  at  present,  for  fear  that 
the  interests  of  some  other  bee-keepers 
might  be  affected  thereby. 

It  is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity, 
that  every  bee-keeper  should  be  on  the 
alert  to  guard  against,  and  stamp  out 
at  once,  anj-  and  every  form  of  disease 
on  its  first  appearance  amongst  his 
bees  ;  and  I  WduUl  further  suggest  that 
no  bee-keeper  should  allow  au\-  queens 
or  drones  to  be  reared  by  the  bees  in 
any  colony  which  is  in  the  least  de- 
gi"ee  affected  with  any  sj'mptoms  of 
uuhealthfulness,  or  bare-headed  brood, 
etc.  Let  all  our  breeding  stock  be 
perfectly  sound  and  healthy. 

Seymour,  Wis. 


ITALIAN  BEES. 


The  Iiitrodiiftion  of  the  Foreign 
Raees  of  Bees. 


Written  for  the  Amerinnn  Bee  Journal 
BY    DR.    J.    M.    HICKS. 


In  the  first  place  the  German  or  our 
native  bees  were  first  known  in  Amer- 
ica about  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  being  imported  by  some  of 
the  first  English  settlers  ;  as  I  well  re- 
member hearing  Grandfather  Dempsey 
Hicks  often  state,  that  his  father, 
James  Hicks,  brought  bees  with  him 
when  he  came  from  England  to  this 
country,  and  that  there  were  no  bees 
to  be  found  in  the  forests  until  .after 
the  early  settlers  brought  them. 

It  was  also  a  very  common  saying 
among  the  Indians,  that  there  was  no 
bees  known  here  until  after  the  pale- 
faces (meaning  the  white  men)  had 
come  to  this  country.      It  seems  that 


bees  were  the  proper  sign,  as  recog- 
nized by  the  "  red  man,"  of  an  ad- 
vancement of  the  whites  in  settling- 
new  territorj-,  and  the  Indians  were 
.always  very  jealous,  as  well  as  quite 
superstitious,  when  they  found  bees 
far  out  from  the  white  settlements. 
Yet  they  often  got  quite  a  generous 
supply  of  honey  from  aa  occasional 
bee-tree. 

I  do  not  remember  of  ever  h.aving 
heard  of  any  very  great  quantity  of 
honey  being  taken  from  a  colony  or 
bee-tree  in  one  season,  by  any  of  the 
early  settlers  of  America,  from  the 
German  or  black  bees ;  but  since  the 
first  introduction  of  the  Italian  and 
Cyprian  bees,  the  great  quantity  of 
honey  that  a  single  colon}-  of  bees 
would  gather  and  store  for  ther  keeper 
has  been  surprising,  sometimes  run- 
ning up  into  the  hundreds  of  pounds. 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  bee- 
keeping a  hundred,  or  even  fifty  years 
ago,  was  not  so  well  understood  for 
profit  as  it  is  now,  especiallj-  so  when 
we  consider  the  many  improvements 
that  we  have  in  more  fully  understand- 
ing the  science  of  apiculture,  and  ap- 
plying the  proper  rules  in  accordance 
with  natural  Laws  governing  the  in- 
stincts and  intelligence  of  these  most 
wonderful  insects,  thus  making  them 
very  profitable,  as  well  as  useful  in  a 
proper  fertilization  of  many  plants  and 
field  crops,  now  known  to  produce 
much  better  in  neighborhoods  where 
bees  are  kept,  than  where  the}-  are 
not. 

While  all  the  foregoing  is  a  fact  not 
easily  controverteil,  from  our  long  ex- 
perience in  bee-keeping  we  have  to 
yield  the  point,  and  say  that  in  many 
respects  the  Italian  bees,  as  well  as 
the  Holy  Laud  and  Cyprian  bees,  are 
by  far  superior  races  of  bees  to  those 
first  known  in  America.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Italian  bees  work  on  a 
greater  variety  of  flowers,  and  on 
many  kinds  that  the  blacks  or  German 
bees  do  not  ;  above  all,  they  are  more 
easily  handled,  and  the  queens  can  be 
quickly  found,  being  of  a  beautiful 
golden  color ;  and.  best  of  all,  the  Ital- 
ian queens  are  not  so  easily  fright- 
ened, often  going  on  with  their  labors 
in  laying  eggs,  wliile  the  bee-keeper  is 
examining  a  brood-comb.  The  workers 
stick  more  closely  to  their  brood,  and 
are  less  liable  to  get  irritable  while 
being  handled. 

It  is  also  a  well  authenticated  fact 
that  the  moth-worms  do  not  bother  the 
Italian  bees  nearly  so  much  as  they  do 
the  native  bees,  but  these  bees  are 
very  vigilant  in  cleaning  them  out, 
even  from  combs  given  them  that  h.ave 
worms  in  abundance. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak,  when  I  as- 
sert that  even  among  the  Italian  bees 
there  is  quite  a  difference  in  their  good 


qualities,  just  .as  it  is  among  the  differ- 
ent breeds  of  Jersey  cows  as  to  their 
milking-qualities. 

Look  well  to  the  bees,  and  they  in 
turn  will  more-  than  repay  for  all  pains 
taken  in  their  behalf.  Sow  buckwheat 
.about  June  10  or  June  20,  for  both 
honey  and  a  good  yield  of  seed.  The 
"silverhull"'  variety  is  perhaps  the 
best ;  if  this  cannot  be  had.  I  would 
recommend  the  J.apanese  buckwheat 
as  being  next  best,  as  well  as  a  fine- 
grain-producing  variety. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SIZE  OF  HIVES. 


Large  T§.Sinall  Brood-Ciiaiiiber» 
in  Hives. 


Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   CHAS.    DADANT. 


In  answer  to  my  criticism,  on  page 
342  Mr.  Hutchinson  writes,  that  in  re- 
fusing to  publish  my  article,  he  was 
not  .actu.ated  by  any  motives  of  par- 
tiality ;  adiling  that  he  prefers  to  be 
misjudged  by  those  who  cannot  take 
his  simple  word,  rather  than  still 
further  wound  my  feelings.  This  last 
phrase  implies  that  I  would  be  ashamed 
to  see  in  print  the  article  refused. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  as  brilliant  a 
writer  as  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  my 
article  would  hiive  lowered  the  stan- 
dard of  excellence  of  the  Jicvieiv,  to 
use  the  terms  bestowed  on  his  paper 
by  the  editor,  in  his  December  num- 
ber. Yet,  the  article  would  have  been 
welcomed,  had  I  not  praised  the  large 
hives,  which  are  the  nightmare  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  who  can  find  room  in  his 
paper  neither  for  their  praise  nor  for 
the  slightest  criticism  of  the  Heddon 
hive,  as  I  will  demonstrate  further  on. 

In  their  December  numbers,  both 
the  AjjimlturiH  and  the  licvieiv  invited 
their  correspondents  to  write  articles 
on  "Hives,"  for  their  next  issues.  The 
ApicuUurist  iniblished  eleven  articles 
on  this  topic  in  its  January  issue,  and 
three  in  its  February  number  ;  while 
the  Review  published  but  six  in  all ; 
not  for  lack  of  room,  for  the  Janu.aiy 
number  had  an  article  on  "  Diarrhea," 
which  occupies  two-and-half  columns  ; 
not  for  want  of  articles,  for  Mr.  Hutt;h- 
insou  wrote  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Review,  on  page  27,  as  follows  : 

Lakge  HnT.s.— It  is  impossible  to  notice, 
let  alone  publisliing,  all  the  articles  on  hives 
that  have  been  received.  A.  L.  Leach,  of 
DwiRht,  Ills.,  very  kindly  sends  an  account 
of  his  experience  with  hives  of  different 
sizes.  His  preference  is  a  large  hive  ;  and 
the  reasons  are  that  the  bees  swarui  less, 
and  more  honey  is  secured — 

Mr.  Hutchinson  continues  with  his 
usual  criticism.  Was  the  article  sent 
to  the  waste  basket  on   account  of  the 
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jiartiality  of  the  editor,  or  because  it 
would  liave  lowered  tlie  standard  of 
excellence  of  the  Review  ? 

In  the  same  January  number  in 
which  there  was  no  place  for  Mr. 
Leach's  article,  Mr.  Hutchinson  has 
found  room  to  review  the  eleven  arti- 
cles published  in  the  ApicuUurist,  and 
to  quote,  from  an  article  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Green,  all  the  part  which  praises  the 
Heddon  hives.  The  quotation  stops 
short  where  Mr.  Green  adds,  "And 
3'et  in  spite  of  what  I  have  said  in  their 
favor,  I  am,  by  no  means,  sure  that 
these  hives  are  well  adapted  for  gen- 
eral use." (January  Apictdturist, 

page  7.) 

Mr.  Hutchinson  is  so  impartial  that, 
in  his  answer  to  me,  he  wrote  that  "  if 
he  had  given  my  reasons  for  preferring 
large  hives  he  should  have  been  bound 
in  duty  to  mention  others  who  had  ex- 
perienced and  arrived  at  opposite  con- 
clusions." I  desire  to  inquire  of  him, 
since  he  is  so  impartial,  why  he  did 
not  give  the  objections  of  Mr.  Green, 
after  having  given  his  praises  ;  why, 
after  devoting  so  many  columns  to  ex- 
alt the  Heddon  hive,  he  did  not  give  a 
single  word  of  critism  ?  For  instance, 
why  did  he  not  quote  Mr.  Jones,  who, 
after  bujing  the  patent  for  Canada, 
abandoned  it  ?  etc. 

Mr.  H.  asks  :  "Can  my  opponent 
extract  the  honey  from  a  large  hive 
with  as  little  labor  as  from  a  small 
one."  I  can  prove  that,  although  liv- 
ing in  a  countrj"  where  there  is  no  lin- 
den, our  six  apiaries,  numbering  more 
than  400  colonies,  and  which  give  a 
yearlj'  average  of  more  than  20,000 
pounds  of  honey,  require  less  than 
200  daj"s  of  work. 

Mr.  Stachelhausen,  of  Texas,  who 
does  not  use  small  hives,  pi-oduced  in 
two  apiaries,  last  year,  17,000  pounds 
of  extracted,  and  more  than  3,000 
pounds  of  comb  honey,  and  did  not 
spend  more  than  one  hundred  days  of 
work.  (See  AjncuUtirist  for  February, 
1889.) 

The  above  are  facts.  Let  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson and  others  living  in  a  linden 
country,  and  using  small  hives,  bring 
their  accounts  in  comparison.  We 
want  facts,  rather  than  well-spun 
theories. 

Oil-CIoths  anci  Honey-Boards. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  condemns  the  oil- 
cloths, as  he  did  the  large  hives — with- 
out having  tested  them.  In  liis  May 
Heview,  he  tries  to  convince  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller,  who  used  both  for  years,  that 
the  honej'-board  is  superior  to  the 
cloth. 

He  objects  to  the  oil-cloth  because 
bees  put  propolis  between  it  and  the 
frames  ;  while  they  put  honey  between 
the  frames  and  the  honey-board.  After 
removing  it,  he   lays  the  honey-board 


upside  down  in  front  of  the  hive, 
where  the  bees  sip  the  honey  from  the 
broken  brace-combs.  To  replace  it, 
he  shakes  the  bees  from  the  honey- 
board,  and  drives  down  with  smoke 
those  sipping  on  the  frames.  But  he 
does  not  notice  that  robbers  are  more 
attracted  by  running  honey,  than  by 
propolis  ;  that  the  cloth  is  removed  and 
replaced  faster  than  the  board  ;  and 
that,  being  flexible,  the  cloth  shuts  the 
hive  more  closely !  When  we  want 
only  to  see  whether  otir  bees  are  short 
of  stores,  we  have  but  to  remove  a 
few  inches  of  the  cloth,  while  he  re- 
moves the  whole  honey-board,  or  up- 
turns his  hive. 

He  ends  his  plea  for  honey-boards 
with  this  phrase  :  "  We  are  sorry  that 
the  Doctor  cannot  manipulate  a  honej- 
board  so  easily  ana  quickly  as  he  can 
a  quilt ;  for  we  honestly  believe  that 
the  latter  is  •  going,  going,  going.'  " 
{Review  for  May,  page  75.) 

These  words  show  how  much  Mr. 
Hutchinson  esteems  his  own  opinions 
above  those  of  one  of  our  most  experi- 
enced bee-keepers.  Like  a  lover,  wlio 
considers  all  the  defects  of  his  sweet- 
heart as  so  many  qualities,  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson has  his  eyes  so  blinded,  hy  his 
love  for  the  Heddon  hive,  that  he  does 
not  notice  that  his  impartiality  is  en- 
tirelj-  in  his  words,  not  in  his  acts. 
Let  us  hope  that,  like  this  lover  after 
mai'riage,  he  will,  sooner  or  later, 
awake  to  the  reality. 

Hamilton,  Ills. 


LAYING- WORKERS. 


Getting  Rid  of  these  Pest!* — Con- 
cerning Drones. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  IKA   N.    LYMAN. 


everything  else  into  shape,  I  put  the 
new  queen  in  her  cage  into  a  hive,  put 
the  hive  in  the  place  of  another  strong 
colony,  and  left  the  queen  caged  24 
hours,  when  I  set  her  at  libertj'.  They 
worked  right  along  from  the  time  I 
put  them  on  the  stand.  That  queen 
was  introdued  on  Aug.  14.  The  bees 
did  first-rate,  and  is  a  strong  colonj' 
now,  but  the  queen  did  not  prove  to 
be  of  a  three-banded  sti'ain,  as  I  ex- 
pected to  get,  but  produces  bees  with 
two  broad  bands. 

One  Italian  queen  I  got  last  season 
from  New  York,  to  put  into  a  queen- 
less  colony  that  had  a  drone-la3'ing 
worker,  and  the  bees  were  trying  to 
rear  a  queen  from  the  drone-eggs,  I 
just  put  the  queen  into  the  hive  in  her 
cage,  after  smoking  the  bees  well,  kept 
her  in  the  cage  24  hours,  and  then  let 
her  ont.  This  was  on  June  25.  1888. 
I  had  no  trouble  in  introducing  her, 
and  that  colonj-  swarmed  on  July  30, 
and  again  on  Aug.  29.  All  are  in 
good  condition  now,  and  doing  well. 

I  think  that  this  plan  works  well  if 
a  person  has  but  few  bees  ;  it  is  better 
than  to  break  up  the  colony.  I  like  to 
stir  up  the  bees  and  confuse  them 
pretty  well  before  putting  in  the  new 
queen,  and  then  I  think  that  there  is 
no  trouble  in  introducing  them,  even 
to  a  colony  that  has  a  drone-laying 
worker,  or  any  other. 

Drones  made  their  appearance  in 
my  apiary  on  May  20,  and  quite  a 
number  were  flying  then.  I  look  for 
swarms  soon,  if  the  weather  is  good. 
Ever}-thing  looks  promising.  Alsike 
clover  is  beginningto  blossom. 

St.  Peter,  Nebr.,  May  21,  1889. 


HONEY-DEW. 


I  had  two  colonies  of  bees  in  exactlj' 
the  same  condition  as  described  on 
page  308,  only  I  did  not  make  them 
({ueenless  bj'  putting  2  colonies  to- 
gether, as  I  do  not  like  to  disturb  my 
bees  more  than  is  necessarj^  in  the 
working  season,  or  at  anj-  time. 

My  hives  were  of  ditlerent  patterns, 
so  that  I  could  not  change  a  brood- 
comb  from  anotlier  hive  into  the  queen- 
less  hives,  and  I  wanted  to  keep  all  of 
my  colonies,  for  I  had  but  a  few,  and 
wanted  more.  So  I  would  not  break 
up  a  colony  ;  but  to  make  a  colony 
strong,  and  get  ray  bees  into  hives  all 
alike,  I  sent  for  Italian  queens,  so  as 
to  Italianize  my  colonies,  as  well  as  to 
get  them  into  better  hives.  When  the 
queens  came,  I  took  mv  combs  all  out 
that  were  fit  to  put  into  another  hive, 
and  put  them  into  the  standard  Lang- 
stroth  frames,  as  they  were  my  choice. 

My  colonies  were  very  weak,  and  to 
give  them  a  good  start,  after  I  liad  got 


Great    Flow    of    Honej-Dew — 
Slaking  Hive-Stands. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  EZRA   J.    CRONKLETON. 


I  work  generally  about  50  colonies 
of  bees.  There  are  but  few  bees  kept 
in  this  county  (Harrison),  and  what 
are  kept  here  are  tried  to  be  worked 
on  modern  pprineiples,  the  bo.x-hive 
being  entirely  discarded. 

My  location  is  about  50  miles  north- 
east of  Council  Bluffs,  in'theBuoyer 
Vallej' — probably  as  good  a  location 
for  bees  as  there  is  in  the  State.  My 
bees  are  in  fine  condition  at  this  time, 
though  it  has  been  rather  dry  this 
spring,  but  lately  we  have  had  plenty 
of  rain.  It  has  been  very  dry  here  the 
last  three  seasons,  but  I  have  always 
managed  to  get  a  very  good  crop  of 
lionej-.  White  clover  is  entirely  clried 
out. 

We  have  had  a  great  flow  lately  of 
the  much-despised   "  hone}--dew  " — in 
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fact  it  is  all  that  our  bees  have  had  to 
live  on  for  weeks  past,  and  all  they 
will  have  for  weeks  to  come,  until 
basswood  blooms.  I  do  not  see  but 
what  this  juice  is  good  enough  to  rear 
brood  with  ;  bees  swarm  and  do  well 
on  it,  and  it  beats  buying  sugar  at  the 
present  prices.  Of  course,  wc  are  not 
thinking  of  taking  any  surplus  from  it 
— we  will  take  no  surplus  until  Jnly  1. 
from  basswood. 

How  to  Make  a  IliTe-Stand. 

I  wish  to  give  my  plan  of  a  hive- 
stand.  I  think  that  this  subject  has 
been  sadly  neglected  by  the  bee- 
writers.  I  make  the  stand  It!  feet 
long,  by  taking  three  common  fence- 
boards,  some  good  oak-stakes,  and  a 
few  nails  ;  this  is  all  the  material  nec- 
essary to  hold  5  colonies.  Now  drive 
five  or  six  stakes  ou  a  line  with  the  16- 
feet  length  of  the  board,  nail  one  board 
to  these  stakes,  having  it  perfectly 
level  lengthwise  ;  this  makes  the  rear 
side  of  the  stand.  The  front  side  is 
made  in  the  same  waj',  placing  the 
two  far  enough  apart  so  that  the  hive 
will  rest  on  them  nicel}'.  The  front 
board  should  be  dropped  enough  to 
give  the  hive  a  proper  pitch. 

The  third  boai'd  I  nail  ou  top  of  the 
edge  of  the  front  board  ;  this  lays  out 
flat  on  the  ground,  or  is  supported  bj' 
a  few  brick,  that  is,  the  outer  edge. 
The  front  of  the  hive  rests  on  this 
board,  and  it  makes  a  nice  place  to 
shake  oft'  bees,  or  for  young  bees  to 
cluster  and  romp. 

I  place  these  stands  8  feet  apart.  I 
have  used  them  for  five  years,  and  I 
must  say  that  thej-  are  a  success  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  They  are 
well  adapted  to  the  Langstroth  hive. 
This  stand  is  economical  and  hand}-, 
and  it  "shapes  up  "  the  apiary  nicely  ; 
it  gives  a  chance  to  keep  down  grass, 
weeds,  etc. 

Dunlap,  Iowa,  June  8,  1889. 


TWO  QUEENS. 

Experiencv  ivitli  T^vo  Queens 
in  One  Hive. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   F.    HONE. 


There  is  plenty  of  clover  here,  and 
basswood  will  also  bloom  in  a  short 
time.  The  bees  could  get  an  abun- 
dance of  honey  if  the  weather  was 
favorable  ;  but  for  several  days  it  has 
been  cold  and  rainy,  so  that  they  can 
hardlj-  leave  the  hive.  They  just  com- 
menced swarming,  when,  about  four 
da3s  ago,  the  bad  weather  set  in  and 
stopped  all.  As  a  curiosity,  I  will  state 
that  several  days  ago,  on  examining 
my  bees,  I  found   two   queens   in   one 


hive — one  was  balled  at  times,  and  at 
times  she  was  treated  friendly.  On 
examining  closer,  I  found  one  open 
queen-cell,  and  so  I  knew  that  the 
balled  rpieen  was  a  young  one.  The 
old  queen  was  all  right,  prolific,  and 
all  the  time  laying  eggs  ;  the  weather 
had  been  good  for  several  days,  so 
that  she  could  have  swarmed  out,  if 
she  anticipated  any  danger  from  her 
daughter.  1  took  the  young  queen  out, 
put  her  into  a  paper  match-box,  and 
towards  evening  1  put  her  with  the 
box  in  a  hive,  out  of  which  I  had  trans- 
ferred a  colony  with  several  handfuls 
of  bees  remaining  in  it  }-et.  Contrary 
to  expectation,  it  rained  in  the  night, 
the  box  got  wet,  and  let  the  queen  out 
amongst  the  remaining  bees,  where  I 
discovered  her  the  next  morning, 
being  treated  friendly.  The  bees  had 
not  become  wet,  but  had  found  a  pro- 
tected place  in  the  hive.  I  introduced 
her  into  a  queenless  colony,  and  have 
not  looked  again. 

Sigel,  Ills.,  June  10,  1889. 


CONVENTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Auk.  31.— Haldimand,  at  Fisherville,  Ont. 

K.  O.  Camphell.  Sec,  Cayuga,  Ont. 

Sept.  —.—Maine,  at  Livermtire  Falls,  Me. 

J.  F.  Fuller,  Sec,  Oxford,  Me. 

Dec.  4,  6.— International.  atBrantford.Ont..  Canada. 
K.  F.  Uoltermann.  Sec,  Brantford,  Ont. 

t^~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetlDKS.— BD. 


"IVhite  Clover  Full  of  Neetar 

S.  Burton,    Eureka,    Ills.,  on   June   6, 

1889,  says  : 

I  had  the  first  swarm  on  May  3,  and 
then  came  a  check,  so  that  the  bees 
killed  oft'  the  drones,  and  the  weather 
kept  so  cold  that  they  could  not  work 
much  ;  but  they  have  had  four  fine 
days  to  work,  and  plenty  to  work  on. 
White  clover  is  vei\v  fine,  and  full  of 
nectar,  so  that  it  can  be  smelled  when 
one  goes  where  it  is.  Hook  for  swarm- 
ing to  commence  soon,  as  the  bees  are 
working  veiy  hard  now. 


making    Colonics,    etc. — R.    L. 

Tucker,   Lexington,  Mo.,    on    June  8, 

1889,  writes  : 

This  spring  I  had  140  colonies  of 
bees  ;  by  uniting  the  weak  and  queen- 
less  ones,  I  had  al)out  120  colonies  in 
good  condition.  My  first  swarm  came 
out  on  May  4  ;   since   then  I   have   in- 


creased my  ajjiary  to  145  colonies.  I 
have  had  about  SO  swarms  .so  far,  most 
of  which  I  put  back,  taking  out  most 
of  the  brood  that  was  ready  to  hatch, 
and  giving  them  old  combs  instead. 
The  increase  comes  in  by  putting  the 
combs  removi'<l  with  bees  enough  to 
care  for  the  brood,  on  a  new  stand.  I 
take  out  enougli  from  two  old  colonies 
to  make  one  new  one.  This  is  the  best 
plan  that  I  have  tried  for  producing 
comb  honey,  as  it  allows  the  bees  the 
privilege  of  swarming,  yet  it  does  not 
weaken  them  euongh  to  take  them  out 
of  the  sections.  Honey  is  coming  in 
nicely  from  white  clover  ;  but  we  are 
having  too  much  rain  for  the  best 
results. 


Basswood  Bloom   and  Frosti. 

— F.  Greiuer,  Naples,  N.  Y.,    on   June 
11,  1889,  says  : 

The  cold,  wet  time  which  we  have 
had  for  three  weeks,  has  given  the  bees 
a  severe  set-back.  Basswood  bloom 
has  been  injured  veiy  materially  by 
frosts,  and,  in  consequence  thereof, 
the  yield  from  this  source  will  probably 
be  verj"  light. 


IVhile     Honey     Crop A.    W. 

Smith,  Parksville,    N.  Y.,    on   June  8, 

1889,  says : 

Bees  never  wintered  better  in  this 
locality  than  they  did  the  past  winter; 
but  the  weather  has  been  so  wet  and 
cold,  that  they  have  scarcely  made  a 
living  from  the  white  clover,  so  far, 
and  the  prospects  are  that  the  crop  of 
white  honey  will  be  very  light. 


Have  Done  Well  So  Far — Fred 
Kanzler,  Santa  Claus,  Ind.,  on  June 
10,  1889,  says : 

M)"  bees  have  done  well  so  far.  I 
took  about  40  pounds  of  honey  from  3 
of  my  colonies.  I  wintered  11  colo- 
nies, and  one  was  queenless  in  the 
spring,  which  I  united  with  another, 
and  it  was  the  first  one  that  furnished 
me  with  the  sweets. 


Doing    Well    tills     Season. — E. 

Briggs,  West  Point,  Nebr.,  ou  June  11, 
1889,  writes : 

Bees  generally  are  doing  well  this 
season.  I  have  had  4  swarms  this 
spring,  from  9  colonies,  8  of  which 
werein  fine  condition  in  the  spring.  I 
have  been  keeping  bees  three  years, 
but  the  first  two  years  my  bees  made 
only  a  fair  living.  The  Bee  Jouunal. 
I  find,  is  a  very  valuable  paper  iu  the 
bee-business  ;  it  has  been  about  my 
onl}-  instructor. 
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Do  Xot  be  Discouraged. — C.  P. 

Hewett,   Kingston,   Wis.,  on   June  10, 
1889,  writes : 

Fellow  apiarists,  harden  not  vonr 
hearts  when  the  north  wind  bloweth, 
and  the  rain  falleth,  and  the  frost 
coiueth  ;  for  the  cornfield  will  turn  to 
a  field  of  buckwheat ;  for  the  sun  will 
shine  and  warm  the  earth.  Have  your 
sections  also  ready,  for  no  man  can 
tell  when  that  day  cometh,  although 
our  apiaries  are  in  a  state  of  starva- 
tion. He  that  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,  will  also  temper  it  for  the 
busy  bee,  or  the  bee  and  lamb  must 
both  die  together. 


so  that,  were  it  not  for  constant  feed- 
ing, my  bees  would  starve,  although 
locust  and  wliite  clover  are  in  bloom. 
The  queen  that  came  out  with  the  next 
swarm  was  very  prolific,  and  her 
progeny  were  gi'eat  workei-s,  so  that  I 
carefully  saved  the  extra  cells,  but 
none  of  the  young  queens  have  been 
fertilized  as  yet.  Please  inform  us  if 
the  daisy  is  a  honey-producer.  Our 
bee-keepers  here  differ  on  that  point. 

[Almost  every  blossom  contains 
more  or  less  nectar,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  daisy  has  some  of  it,  but  the 
quantity  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  could 
not  be  classed  with  the  honey-produc- 
ing plants. — Ed.] 


killed  about  half  of  the  bees  that  were 
living.  After  spraying  6  colonies,  I 
desisted,  and  did  not  renew  my  work. 
I  have  been  thinking,  that  when  the 
Legislature  is  in  session,  probably 
something  could  be  done  to  protect 
our  industry. 


Good  Season  Expected. ^Frank 

Coverdale,  Welton,  Iowa,  on  June  12, 
1889,  says  : 

It  has  been  quite  cool  and  rainy  for 
the  past  two  weeks,  but  it  is  warming 
up  again.  Bees  are  swarming  right 
a  long.  Honey  is  coming  in  fast  when 
it  is  so  that  they  can  be  out.  White 
clover  is  an  ocean  of  bloom,  and  is 
well  filled  with  nectar — in  fact  the 
season  has  the  appearance  of  a  good 
one. 


Bees  Doing  Finely. — John  Has- 
kins.  Empire  Praiiie,  ]\Lo.,  on  June  5, 
1889,  says  : 

We  have  had  an  abundance  of  rain, 
and  I  think  that  I  never  saw  so  much 
white  clover  in  this  country  before,  as 
there  is  this  year.  My  bees  are  doing 
finely.  My  first  natural  swarm  was  on 
May'27. 


Abundance  of  White  Clover. — 

A.  F.    Sanger,    Pilot  Grove,   Mo.,    on 
June  8,  1889,  says  : 

The  bees  are  working  well,  and  are 
gathering  plenty  of  honey.  Thei'e  is 
an  abundance  of  white  clover. 


Frost  and  Flood. — Frank  War- 
ing, Philipsbui-g,  Pa.,  on  June  1,  1889, 
says  : 

We  had  a  frost  here  on  the  night  of 
May  28,  which  killed  all  fi'uit  and 
tender  plants.  Last  night  and  to-day 
we  have  the  largest  flood  since  1647  ; 
doing  great  damage  to  roads  and 
bridges,  as  well  as  to  the  farms. 


Bass^vood  and  ~\Vliite  Cloverc 

— H.  M.  Seeley,  Harford,  Pa.,  on  June 

7,  1889,  writes  : 

My  colonies  are  extra  strong  in  bees. 
I  have  doubled  my  number  of  colonies, 
and  they  are  working  in  the  sections, 
although  it  has  been  so  wet  that  they 
have  only  worked  on  raspberries  three 
days  so  far.  White  clover  is  begin- 
ning to  blossom,  and  there  ■will  be  a 
large  amount  of  it ;  also  basswood  is 
budded  as  full  as  I  ever  saw  it.  I 
have  a  small  patch  of  the  Chapman 
honey-plant,  which  is  from  seed  sent 
me  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  it  is  now  about  two  feet  high, 
and  is  looking  fine. 


AVarni  Weather  Xeeded — A.  C. 

Loomis,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  on  June 
6,  1889,  says  : 

My  bees  are  building  up  strong,  but 
a  month  of  cold  and  rainy  weather  has 
prevented  them  from  gathering  honey. 
I  have  been  feeding  all  the  spring.  I 
think  that  this  will  be  a  good  year,  if 
it  gets  warmer. 


Constant  Feeding  Necessary, 
etc. — D.  F.  Park,  Athens,  Pa.,  on  June 
5,  1889,  writes  : 

The  prospect  for  a  favorable  season 
is  not  so  bright  as  it  was  a  few  days 
ago.  I  wintered  80  colonies  on  the 
summer  stands  without  loss.  They 
bred  up  very  early,  and  strong.  My 
first  and  only  swarm  came  on  May  14, 
which  was  two  weeks  earlier  than 
usual.  Another  colony  soon  started 
queen-cells,  and  every  indication 
pointed  to  heavy  swarming,  and  a  good 
honey  crop.  Two  weeks  ago  it  be- 
came cold  and  wet,  so  that  no  honey 
was  gathered,  and  the  great  excess  of 
bees  soon  consumed  the  surplus  honey, 


'%Vhite  Clover  Yielding  Honey 

— Chas.    K.   Bixler,    Hoyt,    Iowa,    on 
June  6,  1889,  says  : 

The  bees  are  doing  well  now,  gath- 
ering a  good  deal  of  honey  from  white 
clover.  The  latter  part  of  May  was 
too  cold,  there  being  heavy  frosts  on 
May  30  and  31.  Corn  on  low  ground 
was  frozen  down  to  the  ground.  White 
clover  was  hurt  pretty  badly,  but  is  out 
in  good  condition  now. 


Continued  Cold  ^Veather — C. 

Theilmann,    Theilmanton,   Minn.,    on 

June  10,  1SS9,  -nTites  : 

The  cold  weather  continues,  with 
plenty  of  rain  now.  Bees  cannot  get 
enough  outside  to  live  on.  Some  colo- 
nies have  swarmed,  but  the  swarms 
can  do  nothing  at  building  combs. 
Red  and  Alsike  clovers,  also  timothy, 
are  stunted  (nearly  frozen)  from  the 
long-continued  cold  weather.  Corn 
was  frozen  to  the  ground  a  number 
of  times  ;  but  small  grain  looks  well, 
and  oats  look  exceedingly  promising. 
White,  red  and  Alsike  clovers  are  in 
bloom,  but  all  of  them  look  very  poor 
and  sick.  Linden  promises  well.  My 
bees  are  much  discouraged. 


Foul  Brood.— I.  H.  Shimer,  of 
Decatur,  Ills.,  writes: 

I  consider  tlie  outlook  quite  gloomy 
in  this  section  for  the  bee-industry. 
Nearly  three  years  ago  Prof.  Gast- 
man,  of  this  place,  discovered  foul 
brood  in  his  apiarj',  and  he  has  let  it 
take  its  own  way  since,  until  his  bees 
are  nearlj',  if  not  all,  dead.  I  think 
that  it  is  in  my  apiaiy.  I  did  not  sus- 
pect it  until  late  last  fall.  I  made  a 
preparation  by  Prof.  McLain"s  formula, 
but  the  mixture  was  so   strong  that  it 


The  "  Golden.Rod  Ticket."— 

O.  L.  Hershiser,   of  Big  Tree  Corners, 

N.  Y.,  writes  : 

I  think  that  it  would  be  nice  for  the 
bee-keepers  to  vote  the  "Golden-rod 
ticket "  solid,  and  try  to  have  it  select- 
ed. If  selected  to"^  be  the  National 
flower,  it  will  afl'ord  it  some  protection. 
A  good  source  of  fall  honey  has  often 
been  the  means  of  saving  large  expense 
to  apiarists  in  the  items  of  food  and 
loss  of  colonies.  I  have  just  read  of 
such  of  a  case,  where  bees  did  not 
gather  enough  to  winter  on  till  after 
Sept.  1.  It  is  well  to  look  to  the 
sources  of  fall  honey,  for  such  emer- 
gencies often  happen,  and  it  then  be- 
comes important.  The  ballots  can  be 
had  at  the  principal  book-stores  and 
news-stands. 
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ALFRED   H.  IVEM^IA:^, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER. 

business  Jloticcs, 


Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  Toil  Live  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Give  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

Mr.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Jotjr- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

It  you  I>ose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

]\e«-  (Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1SS8  and  1SS9  tor  81.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4}fx4)^  and  SJ^xS?^. 
Price,  Sl.OO  per  100,  or  $8.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  Your  Papers  for  future 
reference.    If  you  have  no  BI>'I>ER  we 

will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal, 

Please  -WTite  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  \\Titing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  oiu-  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Phenol  for  Font  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  IT,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  Sl.OO,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  JlecUcine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remvmerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


CLlJBBi.x;;  LIST. 

\*'e  Club  tlie  American  Bee  Journal 

for  a  year,  with  any  of  tlie  following  papers 

or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  m  the  LAST 

column.     The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 

in  the  first  column.    One  year's  subscription 

for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 

with  each  order  for  anotlier  paper  or  book: 

.^      .                                           Price  of  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1 00. . . 

and  Gleaning-s  in  Bee-Culture..., 

Bee-Keepers'  Guide 

Bee-Kee])er8'  Review 

The  Apiculturist 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 

Canadian  Bee  J ournal 

Canadian  Honey  Producer. 
The  8  above-named  papers 


and  Langstroth  Revised  iDadant) 
Cook's  Manual  (old  edition) 

Doolittle  on  Queen-Hearing. , 
Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).. 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal. 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth).. 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture. 

Farmer's  Account  Book 

Western  WorldGuide 

Heddon's  book,  "SuccesB, ".. 

A  Tear  Among  the  Bees 

Convention  Hand-Book 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 

History  of  National  Society. 

Do  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


.2  00.. 
.150.. 

150., 
.175., 
.150.. 
.2  00. 
.140. 
.5  65. 

3  00. 
2  25  , 
2  00., 
2  00., 
160., 
300. 
2-25. 

4  00. 
150. 
150. 
175. 
150. 
2  00. 
150. 
150. 


175 
140 
140 
165 
140 
180 
130 
5  00 

2  75 
2  00 
175 
175 
150 
2  00 
2  10 
2  20 
130 
1  40 
150 
1.30 
175 
125 
125 


Trlple-liense 
magulflers  for 

ithe  inspection  of 
bees,  Insects.etc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able In  the  con- 
servatory, or  it 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls. 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies. 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Journai.  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1,50. 


Red  Labels  for  Pails.— We  have 
three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 
for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 
honey.  Price,  Si  for  a  hundred,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 
on  them.  Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 
each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 
address  on  less  than  100.  Larger  quantities 
according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels ?1.50     $2.00     t2.-25 

oOOLabels 2.00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

la-  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


International   Bee-Convention. 

—The  Pamphlet  Keport  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Conveutiou  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  '25  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  historj'  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 


■>URi:    .4«T    PORTFOLIO. 

PBICE,  50  CENTS, 

Will  be  CLrBIiEI)  with   the  American"   Bee 
JOURX.IL.  at  the  low  inice  of  *1.25,  postp.iid. 

This  maguiflccnt  Art  Portfolio  is  in  size  lust 
11x14  mohes,  iind  liesidcs  a  picture  of  Gustav 
Doie,  the  great  Ficni'li  .\ilist.  it  contains  the 
following  beautilul  ongiavint's  :  E.\pulsi„n 
fi-oni  the  Garden  of  E.k-n-Eutering  the  Ark— 
iNoahCursintrHani— Sauison  and  Di-Iilah— Kill  h 
and  Boaz-Death  „(  f^aul-The  Judgment  of 
l-olomou-I)aiiii-l  in  the  Lion's  Den— Daniel 
toutouudmt:  1 1ll.,  i'licstsot  Baal— The  Nativity 
^-"'■'.^'n., '■■'''"-  ""■  ^Iflc-Sermou  on  the 
Moimt.--lhe  DiM-i,,!,.*  Plucking  Corn  on  the 
^sabbath— Jesus  Walking  on  tlio  Water— The 
Agony  in  the  Gar.lcn— Death  of  the  Pale 
Horse,  .'seventeen  handsome  full  page  plates 
under  one  cover.  i    *    i 


Scientilic    Queen  -  Rearing,     as 

practically  applied  ;  being  a  method  by 
which  the  best  of  queen-bees  are  reared  in 
perfect  accord  with  Nature's  ways— by  G,  M, 
Doolittle,  of  Borodino,  N.Y.    176  pages. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Doolittle  details  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  in  rearing  queen- 
bees  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  is 
the  first  to  present  his  discoveries  to  the 
world.  It  is  published  in  time  for  every 
progressive  bee-keeper  to  test  the  various 
discoveries  which  it  details,  during  tiie  pres- 
ent season.  Send  all  orders  for  the  book  to 
this  office.  Price,  Sl.OO,  postpaid.  The  usual 
discount  to  dealers  in  lots  of  10  or  more. 

Hasting.^'  Perfection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  3  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  S3.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Alfalfa  Clover — For  cultivation  of 
this  honey-plant,  see  page  245,  of  18^S.— 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb..  2'3c. ;  per  peck,  J.3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  S5.50  ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  SIO.OO. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Apiary  Register.- All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  hi  theii'  work  In  the  apiary, 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiarj-  Register  and 
begm  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) flOO 

"    100  colonies  (220  pages) 1  "5 

"    200  colonics  (420  pages) .',   ]  so 

Clover  Seeds.— We  are  selluig  Alsike 
Clover  Seed  at  the  following  prices  :  Ss.OO 
per  bushel;  S2.'2.5  per  peck ;  2.5  cents  per  lb. 
White  Clover  Seed  :  SIO.OO  per  bushel;  S2.75 
per  peck:  30 cents  per  lb.  Melllot  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  S6.00  per  bushel  ;  S1.75  per 
peck:  20  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight. 

Yucca  Brushes,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 
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Standartl  Atlas  ot  the  World. 


To  any  oue  sending  us,  clkect  to  this 
office,  Five   BJE^V  Sub§cribers  for 

one  year,  with  $5.00  (renewals  not  to 
count),  we  will  present  this  beautiful 
Atlas,  by  mail,  postpaid  : 

This  ATLAS 

contains  laree  scale 
Maps  of  every  coun- 
try and  civil  division 
umm  the  lace  of  the 
I  Globe. 

It  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  color- 
ed diagrams,  showing 
the  wealth,  the  debt, 
the  civil  condition  of 
the  people,  chief  pro- 
ductions, the  manu- 
factures and  the  com- 
merce,relipious  sects, 
etc.,  and  a  superb  line 
uf  engravings  of  his- 
.torical  interest  and 
value,  together  with 
many  new  and  desir- 
hible  features  which 
lare  expressly  gotten 
J  up  for  this  work— 
[.among  which  will  be 
hound  a  concise  his- 
Itory  of  each  State. 

Price,  in  best  English  cloth  binding  (size,  closed, 
11x14  inches  ;  opened,  22xi4  inches),  $4.50. 


mwi 


Honey  and  Bees'wax  Market. 


Al-»vays  Mention  your  Post-OfBce, 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
ofBce.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hoiu:  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 

Send  Us  tlie  Thames  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Jouknal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 

A  Modern  Bee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Ro^ 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  200  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  $1.00.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

A  Favorable  ^Vord  from  any  of  our 
readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  has 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  any- 
thing we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  can  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble. 

Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  35  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 

Sinimins''  I^on-SwarniinR  Sys- 
tem, and  the  Amemcan  Bee  Joltknal 
for  one  year,  for  $1.35.  The  subscription 
to  the  Bee  Journal  may  begin  now. 

Please  to  get  your  Weiglibor, 
who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  American 
Bee  JouitNAX.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 


MIL.WAUKBB. 

HONBr.— We  quote  :  White  l-lbs.,  loOlGc:  2-lb8., 

nominal  ;  dark  l-lbs.,  12K@13c.   Extracted,  white,  m 

tin  and  pails.  y?.^@liic.;  medium,  in  kegs  and  ^.-bbls., 

7H®sc.i  white,  in  kegs  and  J^-bbls,,  »!^®ac.i  dark, 

S'atlC.  .  ^  „ 

Market  good  for  the  season  of  year,  prices  firm  for 
good  qualitiea.  and  old  crop  is  being  closely  sold  out. 

BKB8WAJL.-25e/28c.  „  „  .      =. 

June  6.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  Bt. 

DBTBOIT. 

HONKV.— Best  white  l-lbs.,  140150.  Market  is 
dull  and  lower,  but  not  overstocked.    Demand  slow. 

BBBSWAX.-i!l!®i3c.  ^   „.  ,. 

Apr.  30.  M.  U.  HUNT.  BeU  Branch,  Mich. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEV.— We  quote:  White  l-lbs.  ISOiec;  dark, 
10®12e.;  Calltoinla  white  2-lbs.,  11®12C.;  amber,  10 
@llc.  E.xtracted.  white,  7®8c.:  dark,  5®6c.  Our 
market  is  in  txood  ci^dition  for  the  new  crop. 

BKESWAX ''lie 

May  11.  Cl,BM6N8.CLOON&CO..Cor4th&Wttlnut. 

ST.  LOOTS. 

HONEV.— Extracted,  in  barrels,  BH&eH.  Excel- 
lent demand  for  clear,  bright  in  barrels.  Dark,  oH® 
6c. 

BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  23c.  for  prime. 
May  22.  D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Extracted  in  good  demand.  We  quote  : 
Fine  orange-bloom  at  from  7®7kc.;  off  grades  of 
Southern,  &^@7oc.  par  gallon. 

BEESWAX.-Scarce,  at26K@27i«c.  for  good. 
HILDKKTH  BKOB.  *  SEQELKBN, 
June  6.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Uuane  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— We  quote:  l-pounds  selling  from  16® 
IRC;  2-lb8.,  I5®16c.  Extracted,  8(Si3c.  Sales  very 
slow. 

BEESWAX.— None  on  hand. 
June  10.    BLAKE  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.- We  quote  extracted  at  SOSc.  per  !b., 
the  market  being  quiet,  with  fair  demand  from  the 
manufacturers.  Nu  clioice  new  comb  honey  being 
on  the  market,  we  quote  n@14c.  as  the  range  for 
best  old  and  new  comb  honey. 

BBKSW AX.— Demand  l8  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
June  13  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 


Xlie  Uate  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 


Clieap   Extracted    Honey.  —  We 

have  a  keg  of  DARK  HONEY,  weighing 
Iftl  pounds,  net,  suitable  for  feeding  to  bees, 
which  we  will  sell  at  6  cents  per  pound, 
delivered  on  the  cars  here. 


^dxtzxtiszmtnis. 


ITAI.IAN  Queens,  Tested,  $1.25.;  Untested, 
75e.,  3  for  $2.  Circular  of  Bee-Supplies,  &o. 
free.        JNO.  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 
20Atf 

jdemlont/ie  American  Uee  journal. 


Send  for  Early  Queens 

TO  J.  N.  COL  WICK: 

1  Tested  Italian,  before  May  15,  »2.25:  after,  11.75. 
3  "  "  6.00;      "         4.50. 

1  Untested    •'  "  l.OO;     "  .90. 

3  ■•  "  "  2  75;      "  2.50. 

For  l-Frame  Nucleus,  with  any  Queen  add,  $1.00. 
tS"  I  give  a  discount  of   lO  percent,  on  Orders 
booked  for  the  next  20  days.    Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.    Send  for  Price-List. 
ODSt  NORSE,  Bosque  Co.,  TEXAS. 

Mtntion  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


My  21st  Annual  Price-List  a°^d  ^?,l';.£a,SKS 

Queens  and  Nuclei  Colonies  (a  specialty)  :  also  Sup- 
plies—will  be  fcent  to  all  who  send  their  names  and 
addresses.  H.  H.  BKOWN. 

17Dtf  LIGHT  STREBT,  Columbia  to.,  PA. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


We  have  some  ELEGANT 

RIBBON  BADGES,  having 

a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 

bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 

J    .^    T.       Conventions,  etc.     Price 

50  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  O.  NEWMASr  A-  SOST, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,   -    CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

THIS  new  size  of  our  Tapering 
Honey  Paila  Isof  uniform  design 
with  the  other  sizes,  having  the  top 
edge  turned  over,  and  has  a  bail  or 
handle.— mabinK  It  very  convenient 
to  carry.  It  is  weli-made  and,  when 
Sited  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small  package,  that  can 

_..      be  sold  for  20  cents  or  less.    Many 

consumers  will  buy  It  in  order  to  give  the  children  s 
handsome  toy  pall.  Price*  tS  cents  per  dozens 
or  95.00  per  100. 

THOS.  e.  NE'WIWAN  A  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison-Slreet.    -   CHICAGO,  ILLS 


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation 

High  Side  Walls,  4  to  14  square 

feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 

Retail.  Circulars  and  Samples  free 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  Sc  SONS, 

(SOLB  MANHFACTUKKRS), 

lAtf      8PE0DT  BKOOK,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  T. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


British.  Bee  Jourxial 

AND  BE£-KE£FEBS'  ADVISES, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  10b.  lOd.  per 
annum.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.K.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  Kngland. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


EVEKYBEE-KEEPEB  SHOULD  TRY 

THE  SUCCESS  HIVE ! 

TRUE    TO    ITS    name: 

SAFE  winterer,  easy   in   manipulation,  durable, 
cheap,  and,  fur  large  yields  (tf  huney, 
is  unsurpassed. 
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are  afflicted.  They 
darling  girl  baby  "- 
just  the  right  age 
hearts  of  all  around, 
of  the  10th  inst. 
stricken  family  in 
bereavement. 


Dadant's  Family 

have  lost  their  "  little 
17  months  old,  and  of 
to  have  captured  the 
She  died  on  the  night 
We  condole  with  the 
their  great  sorrow  and 


Tlie   Xiiue   is   Clian^etl  Now.— 

Just  as  we  are  closing  the  forms  for  this 
issue,  the  following  comes  from  J.  W.  Clark, 
of  Clarksburg,  Mo.,  dated  Juue  20,  1889 : 
"  The  biggest  honey  flow  from  white  clover 
I  ever  saw  is  here  now.  Also  the  swarming 
fever  is  the  largest." 

The  warm,  moist  atmosphere  which  now 
prevails  in  many  localities  promises  a  large 
yield  of  nectar,  if  there  are  enough  bees  to 
gather  it.  Surely,  there  is  a  "  silver  lining 
to  the  clouds"  which  have  prevailed  so 
long. 


Xlie  L.indeiis  in  iflinncsota  ap- 
pear to  be  covered  with  striped  worms— or 
at  least  those  in  Douglass  county  are.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Doudna,  of  Alexandria,  Minn.,  on 
June  18, 1889,  writes  as  follows  concerning 
them  : 

The  linden  honey  for  1889  is  hopelessly 
lost.  The  lindens  in  this  county  are  covered 
with  striped  worms,  that  have  stripped  the 
buds,  and  in  most  cases  the  leaves,  from  the 
trees,  so  that  we  cannot  hope  for  any  honey 
from  that  source.  Dry  weather  makes  the 
prospect  very  doubtful  for  golden-rod  honey. 
I  never  saw  the  lindens  bud  so  profusely  as 
they  did  this  spring.  Now  it  would  take  a 
busy  man  to  find  one  bud  among  a  thousand 
trees. 

We  hope  that  such  is  not  true  of  other 
parts  of  that  State.  Will  our  friends  please 
report  on  this  subject  at  once.  We  want  to 
know  all  about  it. 


The  Arsrunieni  of  Judge  Williams  in 
the  appeal  of  the  Arkadelphia  lawsuit,  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas,  which  is 
given  in  full  in  this  issue,  is  a  masterly  de- 
fense of  the  rights  of  bee-keepers,  and  a 
powerful  argument  against  the  claim  made 
by  many  that  the  keeping  of  bees  is  a 
"nuisance,"  to  be  prohibited  by  law. 

So  many  persons  are  frightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  bees  possess  a  weapon  of  de- 
fense, and  thereuijon  declare  them  a  nui- 
sance. They  never  stopped  to  thiuk  that 
the  "sting"  was  provided  by  Nature  for  its 
defense,  and  to  insure  the  perpetuation  of 
its  kind  !  If  an  attack  is  made  upon  its 
home,  the  sting  is  its  only  defense— but  it  is 
an  effective  one !  When  away  from  its 
home  it  seldom  volunteers  an  attack  ! 

It  was  asserted  by  the  prosecution,  that 
bees  were  a  nuisance  because  they  were 
liable  to  sting  children.  Judge  Williams 
met  it  with  this  unanswerable  argumett : 
"  It  is  not  true,  unless  children  molest  them 
at  their  hives,  or  catch  them.  But  because 
a  domestic  insect  may  sting  or  hurt  under 
some  circumstances,  no  more  makes  it  a 
nuisance— po-  sc— and  liable  to  prohibition, 
than  the  fact  that  a  horse  may  kick,  may 
run  away  in  the  harness  and  kill  a  child  ; 
or  an  ox  may  gore  persons  with  its  horns, 
would  make  these  animals  nuisances  per  se." 

Judge  Williams  insists  that  bees  were  no 
more  of  a  "nuisance"  than  cows  and 
horses,  dogs  and  cats,  and  demands  that 
bees  should  have  equal  rights  with  them  ! 

Cases  are  numerous  where  children  have 
been  injured,  and  even  killed,  by  the  kick 
of  a  horse,  by  being  run  over  by  a  cow,  the 
bite  of  a  dog,  or  the  scratching  of  a  cat. 
The  Judge  asks,  "  .Shall  the  keeping  of 
horses  and  cows  be  forbidden  by  an  ordi- 
nance ?"  Certainly  not !  No  one  would 
think  of  such  a  thing  for  a  moment ! 
Domesticated  bees  must  have  an  equal 
chance  with  all  domesticated  animals  ! 

On  the  Constitutional  right  to  keep  bees. 
Judge  Williams  says  that  because  bees  may 
sting,  some  seek  to  prohibit  them,  and 
adds :  "  It  would  follow  that  because  cows 
may  gore,  dogs  annoy  the  sensitive  by  bark- 
ing or  biting,  or  running  mad,  we  will  also 
prohibit  them.  Because  vehieles'may  annoy 
by  raising  dust,  or  making  a  noise,  or  ani- 
mals may  run  away  in  the  harness,  there- 
fore we  prohibit  them.  No  such  [autocratic 
or  despotic  power  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  citizen  from  real  harm  and  annoyance  ; 
and  the  Legislature  could  not  prohibit  the 
keeping  of  bees,  and  could  not  delegate  such 
power  under  the  Bill  of  Rights.  For  the 
right  to  acquire,  possess,  and  protect  prop- 
erty is  secured  by  Section  3,  Article  2  of  the 
Constitution,  beyond  Legislative  and  Mu- 
nicipal control ;  and  bees  are  the  subject  of 
property.  Nor  can  the  citizen  be  destroyed 
or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or  property, 
except  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  and 
the  law  of  the  land."  The  blow  therefore 
aimed  at  Z.  A.  Clark,  is  a  blow  at  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States ! 

Judge  Williams  concludes  his  argument 
by  stating  that  the  authorities  cited  by  the 


opposing  Counsel  all   sustain  his  position, 
which  he  sums  up  thus  : 

1.  That  the  power  is  not  given  to  prohibit 
bees  by  the  statute. 

"■  That  bees  must  at  the  time  and  place, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  be  a  nuisance 
per  8c,  or  the  ordinance  violates  property 
right,  and  is  not  sustained  by  law. 


l.,ater.— Since  "  making  up '"  these  forms 
we  have  received  news  by  telegraph  that  we 
have  Mon  tlii>«  unit. 

This  is  anotliei-   victory   for   the 

Union!  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  that  bee-keeping  is  a  legitimate 
business— that  it  is  not  to  be  likened  to  a 
"  pig-sty  or  slaughter-house  "  (as  a  Judge  of 
a  lower  Court  decided  it,  in  another  suit)— 
that  it  is  not  a  nuisance,  and  the  City 
Ordinance  against  bee-keeping  in  Arkadel- 
phia is  iUcfjiil  and  void  ! 

The  Constitutional  rights  of  bee-keepers 
are  proven  by  the  Union,  and  -we  notv 
Iiave  a  decision  that  is  valuable  ! 

Reader,  how  do  you  like  it !  Is  the  Union 
worthy  of  your  support  ?  If  so,  give  it,  in 
full  measure.    More  next  week. 


More  Falsehoods  about  the  manu- 
facture of  comb  honey  are  given  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Reevrd  of  June  18.  Respectable 
publishers  ought  to  be  above  such  wholesale 
lying.  It  is  a  re-hash  of  the  old  Wiley  lie  a 
year  after  Prof.  Wiley  has  acknowledged 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  it !  While  a 
falsehood  is  flashed  again  and  again  around 
the  Globe  like  lightning,  a  correction  travels 
only  like  a  lame  mule.  The  lie  of  that  Pro- 
fessor never  can  be  atoned  for. 


mr.  Frank  K.  Sarerent  sends  us 
samples  of  the  work  of  his  foundation 
fastener.  It  presses  the  foundation  into  the 
wood  without  heating,  and  without  the  use 
of  melted  wax.  He  puts  the  one-piece  sec- 
tions together  and  fastens  the  foundation  at 
the  same  time,  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to 
four  hundred  per  hour.  The  foundation  is 
well  fastened,  and  if  the  work  can  be  done 
as  rapidly  as  that,  he,  no  doubt,  has  a  "  good 
thing,"  and  should  put  them  upon  the  mar- 
ket as  soon  as  possible. 


Xiie  Coneniausph  Valley  Flood 

drowned  bees  as  well  as  men,  women,  chil- 
dren and  animals.  Mr.  L.  S.  Fleegal  writes 
to  usjfrom  Coalmont,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa., 
that  his  Bek  Jouhxals  have  gone  astray 
for  four  weeks,and  that  many  of  his  colonies 
of  bees  were  lost  in  the  flood,  as  well  as 
about  .500  pounds  of  honey.  He  adds,  "  And 
I  came  very  near  to  losing  my  family,  too." 
That  the  latter  escaped,  is  cause  for  much 
thankfulness,  even  though  property  and 
bees  are  destroyed. 


Xhe  Oeneral  Report  now  is,  that 
bees  are  getting  in  a  large  amount  of  work 
in  "  honey  gathering,"  and  the  prospect  for 
a  good  crop  has  greatly  improved  during  the 
past  week. 
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Xhe  Weatlier  since  the  ushering  in  of 
1889  has  been  exceedingly  peculiar.  Things 
have  been  mixed  up  generally.  We  had 
May  weather  in  February,  and  then  the 
February  weather  came  in  May  and  June. 
Such  "mixing  up"  is  neitlier  pleasant  nor 
profitable.  Many  of  the  colonies  of  bees 
which  were  populous  in  the  early  Spring, 
have  dwindled  to  weak  and  dispirited  ones. 
Feeding  has  been  practiced  quite  largely, 
and  many  bee-lseepers  have  had  "the  blues." 

Mr.  (i.  K.  Hubbard  expresses  the  follow- 
ing as  his  views  of  the  situation,  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer  of  last  week  : 

We  do  not  remember  of  there  ever  being 
a  spring  when  bees  were  in  greater  need  of 
being  fed  after  the  fruit  trees  bloomed,  than 
this  spring.  The  early  part  of  the  season 
was  favorable  indeed,  and  the  bees  were  in 
prime  condition  at  the  close  of  fruit  bloom, 
but  at  this  writing  (June  10),  we  have  had 
three  weeks  of  cold,  wet  weather,  and  not  a 
few  bees  have  actually  starved.  We  noticed 
the  first  white  clover  heads  on  May  19,  and 
during  all  this  time  there  has  not  been  a  day 
when  the  bees  would  fly  freely  all  day.  The 
hives  were  then  full  of  bees  and  brood. 
Since  that  time  many  have  starved  to  death, 
and  brood-rearing  has  been  carried  on  very 
lightly.  A  large  colony  of  bees  will  con- 
sume a  considerable  amount  of  stores.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  large  amount  that  is 
used  in  rearing  brood  has  made  a  three 
weeks'  stand-still  in  honey  gathering,  hard 
to  bridge  over,  and  therefore  many  bees 
have  starved,  and  a  greater  number  that 
liave  not  died,  have  lived  constantly  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  At  such  times,  spring 
feeding  is  highly  necessary,  and  the  bee- 
keeper who  has  practiced  it  will  find  him- 
self well  repaid  if  good  weather  does  com- 
mence soon. 

Fortunately  now  the  weather  has  changed, 
and  it  is  warm,  and  the  atmosphere  is  moist 
—making  the  best  kind  of  honey-weather. 
We  expect  to  hear  a  marked  change  also  in 
the  tone  of  our  correspondence.  It  will 
soon  be  time  to  get  reports  about  the  yield 
from  the  lindens.  In  western  Minnesota 
the  lindens  are  ruined  by  striped  worms— 
but  we  hope  that  such  is  not  true  of  other 
localities.  In  our  next  issue  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  encouraging  reports  generally. 


Bee-Keepins:   in    Blissoiiri.— -Mr. 

E.  Listen,  writes  as  follows  in  the  Jerico, 
Mo.,  Optic,  concerning  the  honey-resources 
of  that  State : 

My  experience  covers  a  series  of  twenty 
years,  and  in  that  time  I  have  had  two  years 
of  total  failure— so  far  as  surplus  houey  is 
concerned.  Although  in  those  two  seasons 
bees  gathered  enough  to  winter  on. 

The  apiarist  who  does  not  read  up  in  the 
science,  and  keep  Italian  bees,  or  lets  his 
bees  set  back  in  the  weeds  in  some  fence 
corner,  would  not  do  so  well.  He  would 
have  many  failures  in  that  time.  The  larg- 
est yield  I  ever  had  was  in  1875,  and  was  leo 
pounds  per  colony  average  the  whole  apiary 
through.  ^^  ^, 

With  proper  attention  bees  are  profitable 
all  over  our  county.  It  is  the  easiest  money 
1  make.  But  locations  are  best  near  our 
creeks,  where  there  is  a  plenty  of  sumac 
and  persimmons  on  the  bluffs,  and  also  the 
bottom  timbers,  maples,  elms,  locust,  plum. 


and  many  other  varieties  of  wild  bloom.  In 
our  valley,  sand-stone,  prairie  farms  we 
have  a  yellow  flower  (in  the  fall)  commonly 
called  Spanish-needle  (Coreopsis),  which 
never  fails  to  produce  honey,  and  of  a  good 
quality.  Our  finest  honey  is  from  black 
sumac,  and  is  as  fine  as  linden  or  clover. 

We  are  too  far  south— have  too  much  hot 
sun— for  buckwheat  to  pay  for  either  grain 
or  honey.  I  was  raised  in  the  mountains  in 
the  East,  in  a  buckwheat  country,  and 
know  all  about  it.  I  tried  it  here  nine  years 
and  quit 

All  fruit-growers  ought  to  keep  bees  to 
fertilize  their  fruit  flowers.  We  would  have 
much  better  crops  of  fruits  if  we  could  have 
more  bees  in  the  country  to  carry  the  pollen 
from  flower  to  flower.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
there  is  an  ignorant  idea  amongst  many  of 
our  people  that  bees  injure  grapes  and  other 
varieties  of  fruit,  which  is  in  nearly  all  cases 
an  error,  except  where  the  skin  is  broken 
first  by  birds  or  other  insects.  I  know  they 
will  in  some  cases  work  on  red  raspberries 
wlieu  honey  is  scarce,  and  berries  are  over- 
ripe. Bees  are  fruit-growers"  friends,  and 
our  people  should  read  up  and  inform  them- 
selves before  they  bear  false  witness  against 
the  fruit-growers'  best  help.  I  am  engaged 
in  both  industries,  and  read  up  in  both  of 
them,  and  would  there  be  any  consistency 
in  me  keeping  one  to  tear  down  the  other  ? 


Influence  of  Climate  on  Kectar. 

—Albert  Vought,  of  Illawara,  La.,  on  June 
13, 1889,  writes  as  follows  : 

Last  year  I  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  some  Chapman  honey-plant 
seed.  He  replied  that  he  had  none,  but  in- 
stead of  that,  sent  me  a  package  marked 
"  Bee  or  Honey  Clover."  I  sowed  it  this 
spring,  and  it  has  been  blooming  for  the 
past  three  weeks.  I  presume  it  is  sweet 
clover.  It  resembles  clover,  prows  about  13 
or  15  inches  high,  and  has  a  bluish  blossom. 
1  have  never  seeu  a  bee  on  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  it.  I  was  highly 
delighted  when  I  received  the  package,  and 
thought,  "  Now  I  have  it ;  when  all  things 
else  fail,  I  will  have  sweet  clover  to  fall 
back  on  ;"  but  I  am  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, as  I  also  am  on  mignonette,  of  which 
I  sowed  a  nice  bed.  Not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure the  mammoth  at  our  local  store,  I 
sowed  some  selected  from  D.  M.  Ferry's 
seed-box.  Can  you  explain  why  the  bees 
will  not  work  on  the  two  named  plants  ?  Is 
it  because  the  bees  find  better  pasture  ? 
(they  are  '■  rolling '"  the  honey  in)  or  do  the 
plants  secrete  no  honey  in  this  climate  ? 

The  alfalfa  is  doing  nicely  ;  the  Alsike  is 
small  and  scarce.  I  sowed  both  with  millet, 
and  expect  to  cut  a  crop  of  hay.  Will  this 
injure  the  young  crop  of  clover,  provided  it 
is  not  cut  again,  or  pastured  too  close  this 
fall? 

The  American  Bee  Journal  is  an  in- 
valuable friend  and  adviser  ;  without  it  I 
could  do  nothing.  I  rely  wholly  upon  it  and 
my  judgment.  I  have  not  a  bee-keeping 
neighbor  within  thirty  miles,  so  you  see  I 
have  no  one  to  go  to  for  advice.  I  am  "  the 
beeman"  in  this  section. 

The  only  reason  for  the  bees  neglecting 
the  sweet  clover  and  mignonette  must  be 
the  absence  of  nectar  in  the  flowers.  That 
can  be  accounted  for  probably  in  some 
climatic  conditions.  Here  they  work  on  it 
eagerly. 

To  cut  the  alfalfa  and  Alsike  clovers  once 
win  be  no  detriment  to  it.    It  is  often  done. 


Mr.  ^i.  H.  Hunt  intends  to  make  a 
large  display  of  everything  pertaining  to 
Bee-Culture  at  the  Detroit  Exposition,  next 
September. 


W.  S.  Hart,  of  Florida,  is  well-known 
among  the  bee-keepers  of  America.  He  has 
attended  many  of  our  National  Conventions, 
and  has  been  a  very  successful  apiarist  and 
enthusiastic  orange-grower.  The  New 
Smyrna  Breeze  thus  tells  of  his  enterprise  : 

At  Hawks'  Park,  on  the  first  street  back 
from  the  river,  stands  the  unpretentious 
ivy-clad  home  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Hart,  a  bache- 
lor from  the  Granite  Hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Hart  arrived  in  this  State  from  the 
West  14  years  ago,  and  a  few  years  later 
became  one  of  the  three  earliest  settlers  at 
Hawks'  Park.  Being  of  an  enterprising 
turn  of  mind,  and  having  taken  an  active 
part  in  every  advance  movement,  he  has 
made  his  mark  in  this  section,  and  evidences 
of  his  handiwork  are  to  be  seen  in  all  direc- 
tions. Both  officially  and  as  a  private  citi- 
zen he  has  contributed  largely  to  the  open- 
ing up  and  improvement  of  roads  anil 
streets,  the  building  of  school-houses,  a 
Town  Hall  that  is  a  credit  to  the  place,  and 
many  other  enterprises  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  public  welfare  ;  nor  has  he  neg- 
lected his  own  interests,  but  both  as  an 
orange-grower  and  apiarist  has  had  marked 
success,  and  is  also  the  owner  of  consider- 
able of  as  good  and  well-located  real  estate 
as  can  be  found  on  this  coast.  His  system 
of  setting  groves,  is  to  put  them  out  in 
about  two-acre  lots,  leaving  a  belt  of  heavy 
timber  between,  for  protection  against 
winds  and  possible  frosts. 

Of  these  groves  he  now  has  eight,  with 
land  cleared  for  one  more.  Although  all  of 
these  groves  are  in  good  condition,  there  is 
one  or  202  trees  in  which  he  seems  to  take 
particular  pride,  he  having  picked  IS  boxes 
of  oranges  from  the  trees  in  one  month,  be- 
fore they  had  been  two  years  set. 

In  his  apiary  the  hives  are  arranged  in 
long  double  rows,  shaded  in  the  summer  by 
a  light  roof  of  palmetto  leaves,  or  the  ample 
foliage  aud  fruit  of  the  Thomas  and  Tender 
Pulp  grapevines.  Not  aiming  to  keep  a 
large  apiary,  he  makes  the  100  or  150  colo- 
nies pay  the  profit  of  a  much  larger  number 
handled  with  less  care  and  skill  in  manipu- 
lation. Up  to  the  time  of  the  great  freeze, 
the  lowest  average  yield  per  colony  was  ISO 
pounds  of  extracted  honey,  while  in  1884, 
88  colonies,  spring  count,  gave  2.3,000  pounds, 
which  filled  55  40gallon  barrels,  and  made 
an  average  of  255  pounds  per  colony,  while 
the  apiary  was  increased  to  117  colonies. 

The  honey-house  is  10x30,  with  three 
floors,  the  attic  being  used  for  storing  empty 
hives,  the  floor  below  for  storing  frames, 
wax,  empty  combs,  and  for  ordinary  manip- 
ulations connected  with  the  apiary. 

Here  comb  foundation  is  made  for  his  own 
and  neighbors'  use  ;  and  here  is  the  large 
Stanley  automatic  houey-extractor,  taking 
four  frames  at  a  time,  and  reversing  them 
without  removal  from  the  can.  From  this 
extractor  the  honey  passes  into  a  tank  of 
1,300  capacity,  from  which  it  passes  by  a 
pipe  through  the  wall  into  a  large  sun  evap- 
orator, in  which  it  flows  a  distance  of  110 
feet  uuder  glass,  while  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer sun  cures  it  perfectly,  and  puts  it  in  the 
very  best  condition  for  shipping,  keeping  or 
eating. 

From  the  evaporator  it  runs  into  a  mov- 
able tank  standing  on  a  track  below  ;  as 
soon  as  filled  this  tank  is  run  back  to  the 
basement,  where  the  honey  is  barreled  and 
made  ready  for  market. 

Mr.  Hart  is  well-known  throughout  the 
bee-keeping  world  by  his  writings,  and  his 
having  served  for  many  years  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  Florida  of  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Society  ;  as  an  active  work- 
ing officer  and  member  of  th«  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  one  of  the  fruit  committee 
for  this  State  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society.  Also  the  delegate  selected  to  rep- 
resent Hawks'  Park,  New  Smyrna  and 
Glencoe  in  the  orange-growers  convention 
at  Palatka,  on  June  5,  1889. 
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jrUXE  BAY. 


The  sky  is  all  dappled  with  azure  and  white, 

The  woodlands  are  dotted  with  posies, 
The  blue-hooded  larkspur  looks  smiling  and  bright, 

And  the  buttertly  dirts  with  the  roses. 
Aud  jack-in-the-putpit  is  nodding  his  head. 

While  the  honey-bees  cheerily  hum  ; 
The  oriole  swings  in  his  snug  hammock  bed. 

And  the  robin  sings  June  day  has  come  ! 

The  hawthorns  are  drooping  their  petals  around, 

The  bumble-bee  sighs  for  the  clover. 
The  shy  little  cowslip  in  byways  is  found, 

And  the  king-cups  are  sprinkled  all  over. 
The  dove  softly  coos  in  the  shade  of  the  wold. 

The  woodcock  Is  beating  his  drum. 
The  moccasin-dower  dons  her  slippers  of  gold. 

And  the  cuckoo  says  June  day  has  come  : 

The  swallows  have  flown  to  the  chimneys  tall, 

The  thrush  lo  his  tryst  is  winging, 
The  Eglantine  over  the  old  stone  wall 

Her  censers  of  incense  is  swinging  ; 
And  down  in  the  meadow,  amid  the  green  grass. 

The  crickets  so  lazily  hum  ; 
The  daisies  nod  this  way  and  that,  as  you  pass. 

And  the  south-wind  says  June  day  has  come  ' 

—Good  Housekeeping. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Description   of   an   Antipodean 
Bee-Establisliment. 


The  Queenslander,  published  at  Bris- 
bane, Australia,  has  an  article  describ- 
iug  the  ^stival  Apiary,  property  of 
Mr.  iEneas  Walker,  of  Redland,  which 
may  interest  American  bee-keepers, 
and  we  make  an  extract  below,  repro- 
ducing in  smaller  size  the  large  dia- 
gram accompanying  it : 

In  all  there  are  180  colonies,  but  a 
considerable  number  of  these  are 
nuclei — that  is,  small  colonies  of  two 
or  three  frames  of  youug  bees  and 
larvse  taken  from  a  strong  colony  and 
allotted  a  pure  Italian  queen  ;  the  sale 
of  such  nuclei  and  queens  is  a  speci- 
ality. Mr.  Walker  goes  in  for  more 
than  the  production  of  honey. 

Now  the  trouble  of  the  queen-rearer 
is,  that,  when  there  are  many  hives  in 
the  apiary,  the  virgin  queen,  that,  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  her  e.xis- 
tence  flies  abroad  on  her  bridal  tour, 
maj-  not  sufliciently  note  which  hive 
she  has  left,  and,  upon  return,  ma}' 
enter  the  wrong  one,  with  the  certain 
consequence  of  being  stung  to  death. 
Ml'.  Walker's  obsen'ations  showed  him 
that  it  is  the  angle  that  the  face  of  the 
hive  presents,  that  is  the  chief  point 
impressed  upon  the  bee  when  marking 
which  is  its  own  home.  "  You  may," 
he  told  me,  "  move  a  colony  a  few  feet 
to  either  side,  or  backwards  or  for- 
wards, and  the  outflying  bees  will  not 
be  puzzled  to  recognize  their  home ; 
but  only  turn  the  face  of  the  hive  a 
quarter  turn  round,  say  from  facing 
north,  to  northeast,  then  the  out-flying 
bees  will  be  for  a  time  completely  non- 
plussed."    He,  therefore,  designed  his 


apiary  on  such  a  plan  that  not  one  hive 
fronts  exactly  the  same  point  of  the 
compass  as  another. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  central  start  is 
made  with  an  octagon  honey-house. 
Then  surrounding  this  are  eight  trape- 
zoidal flower-beds,  raised  one  foot 
above  the  level  of  the  walks  that 
divide  them  and  that  surrounding 
them.  These  eight  central  divisions 
Mr.  Walker  distinguishes  by  marking 
the  first  eight  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  on  them,  and  each  C(mtains 
one  strong  colony  and  four  queen- 
rearing  nuclei.  A  walk  surrounds  this 
inner  circle — this  nurser}'  of  royaltj* — 
and  then  there  is  a  second  circle  of 
eight  larger  subdivisions.  In  each  of 
these,   ten  hives  are    placed,   and   a 


FESTIVAL  Apiary.— Honey-house  to  outer  edge  of 
inner  circle  of  liiveH.  10  feet ;  thence  to  outer  edge 
of  middle  circle.  15  feet ;  thence  to  outer  edge  of 
the  outside  circle,  25  feet. 


Study  of  the  plan  will  show  that  no 
two  of  these  face  exactly  the  same 
point  of  the  compass. 

The  entrance  to  the  hive  is  in  every 
case  inwards  towards  the  flower-bed, 
thus  allowing  all  manipulations  to  be 
carried  on  from  behind  the  hive,  and 
yet  the  operator  not  to  be  standing  in 
front  of  an  adjoining  hive,  for  nothing 
irritates  bees  more  than  a  person  mov- 
ing about  in  front  of  their  hives.  This 
second  series  of  subdivisions  is  distin- 
guished bj-  letters  of  the  Roman  al]>ha- 
bet,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  and  they 
represent  80  colonies  of  bees.  A  walk 
surrounds  these. 

An  outer  circle  of  16  subdivisions, 
each  containing  10  hives,  is  marked  on 
the  plan,  but  Mr.  Walker  has  not  yet 
occupied  those  allotments.  The  total 
number  of  tenements  that  this  bee- 
village  will  contain  is,  therefore,  280  ; 
and  this  is  quite  enough  for  any  one 
locality,  for  the  range  a  bee  can  fly 
over,  seldom  exceeds  three  miles,  and 
honey  often  gets  very  scarce  on  such  a 


limited  area.  When  bees  are  impelled 
to  fly  further  to  search  for  honey,  the 
losses  that  occur  on  the  journey  are 
very  great.  It  is  better,  therefore,  for 
a  bee-keeper  to  divide  his  apiaries, 
than  to  have  too  many  colonies  at  one 
place. 

Each  of  Mr.  Walker's  hives  is  placed 
on  a  neatly-cemented  floor,  raised  2 
inches  above  the  ground.  This  floor 
is  made  to  do  duty  as  bottom-ljoard, 
and  the  entrance  V  is  shaped  in  it  just 
as  in  the  bottom-board  of  the  Lang- 
stroth.  There  are  advantages  in  this 
cementing,  for  no  weeds  grow,  it  is 
damp  proof,  clean,  and  does  not  rot, 
neither  can  white  ants  eat  it. 

The  evening  that  I  visited  iEstival, 
Mr.  Walker  had  just  mastered  one  of 
those  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  now  and  again  surprise  the  bee- 
keeper. The  day  had  been  close  and 
hot,  especially  the  early  morning  ;  it 
was  the  first  day  after  the  first  rains. 
Whether  this  close  heat  had  anything 
to  do  with  what  occurred,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  mention  it  as  possible. 
However,  a  swarming  fever  spread 
through  the  apiary,  and  Mr.  Walker, 
as  one  hive  after  another  poured  out 
its  living  stream,  thought  the  whole 
apiary  was  in  the  throes  of  revolution. 
Finally  they  settled  in  one  gigantic 
mass. 

Aided  only  by  Mrs.  Walker,  the 
owner  of  /Estival  subdivided  this  mass 
until  he  had  picked  out  no  less  than  24 
queens  ;  then, choosing  the  five  best,  he 
allotted  the  commoners  among  them. 

Mr.  Walker  is  one  of  those  bee-keep- 
ers who  disdain  gloves  and  a  veil,  but 
he  did  not  go  and  have  his  portrait 
taken  that  night. 

"  Next  morning,"  he  writes  me.  "I 
found  one  other  queen  at  the  same 
place,  with  a  cluster  of  about  a  dozen 
bees  around  her  ;  therefore,  there  must 
have  been  no  less  than  25  swarms  that 
issued  the  day  you  visited  me.  Of 
course  a  great  number  of  the  bees 
that  came  out  went  back  to  their  old 
hives  when  they  missed  their  queens, 
which  I  had  captured.  I  expected  a 
frightful  slaughter  among  the  mixed 
hives  the  next  morning,  but  there  was 
very  little  indeed — chiefly  caused,  I 
believe,  by  the  great  care  I  took  that 
none  of  the  lots  had  two  queens  with 
them  to  start  the  fighting. 

"  I  had  a  similar  experience  last 
year  with  7  swarms  (my  stock  then 
being  between  50  and  60),  and  in  put- 
ting them  up  I  happened  to  leave  two 
queens  in  one  lot.  The  next  morning 
it  was  quite  a  case  of  the  '  Kilkenny 
cats,'  as  very  little  more  than  the  two 
tails  were  left,  in  the  shape  of  one 
queen  with  a  very  small  company  of 
bees — more  than  four  times  the  num- 
ber of  bees  in  the  hive  being  piled  up 
dead  in  front ;  they  must  have  been 
very  busy  all  night." 
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Cleaning  a  Quantity  of  Old  and 
]?Ioldy  Combs. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  639.— What  treatment  would  you 
advise  tor  a  lot  of  good  wired  combs  in  Lang- 
Btroth  frames,  all  of  which  contain  more  or 
less  honey,  that  have  been  exposed  to  the 
changes  of  summer  and  winter  for  several 
years,  causing  the  honey  to  candy,  sweat, 
mold,  etc.,  until  the  combs  seem  almost  rot- 
ten ?  They  are  straight,  wired  worker-combs, 
in  a  standard  frame,  and  are  very  desirable,  if 
cleansed  so  that  they  might  be  stored.  I  have 
several  hundred  of  such  frames,  but  have  no 
bees  upon  that  size  of  frame.— Penn. 

Put  bees  upon  them. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

If  wanted  for  use,  put  bees  on  them. 
If  not,  melt  them  into  wax. — J.  M. 
Shuck. 

I  think  that  I  should  melt  them  up. 
Separate  the  honej%  and  feed  it  to  the 
bees,  and  make  foundation  of  the  wax. 
— A.  J.  Cook. 

If  the  combs  are  not  injured,  allow 
the  bees  to  clean  them  ;  but  if  they  are 
filled  with  webs,  you  had  better  melt 
them  up  for  wax. — J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

I  should  melt  them  down,  as  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  pay  to  attempt 
to  save  them  as  combs  for  future  use. 
—J.  E.  Pond. 

The  only  rational  way  to  clean  them 
would  be  to  give  them  -to  colonies. 
Can  you  not  arrange  them  in  supers 
over  some  strong  colonies  ? — Dadant 

&S0N. 

A  trial  of  a  few  combs  in  a  colony 
of  bees  in  the  spring  will  show  if  the 
combs  are  still  of  value  ;  if  not,  I  would 
melt  them  up.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

If  the  combs  are  rotten,  I  would 
make  them  into  beeswax.  If  not,  one 
or  more  at  a  time  may  be  given  to 
strong  colonies  to  clean  up. — A.  B. 
Mason. 

If  the  combs  are  really  rotten,  they 
can  only  be  melted  out  and  thrown 
away — burned.  If  they  are  worth 
saving,  cover  them  with  bees,  and  let 
the  bees  clean  them  up. — Mahala  B. 
Chaddock. 

Give  them  to  the  bees — not  too  many 
at  a  time.  If  you  do  not  intend  to  use 
that  size  of  frame,  transfer  them  into 
the  frames  that  j'ou  are  using. — C.  C. 
Miller. 

Here,  in  the  spring  and  summer,  I 
have  put  such  combs  into  the  hives  of 
strong  colonies,  and  had  them  cleaned 
and  fixed  by  the  bees.  In  j'our  case, 
I  would  put  them  in  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water,  and  melt  all   out. — P.  L.  Vial- 

LON. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  would  not  want 
to  give  very  much  for  combs,  such  as 
you  describe  !      You  are  truly  in  a  bad 


case,  and  the  combs  were  not  too 
badly  "rotted,"  I  should  proceed  to 
get  some  bees  into  Langstroth  hives, 
and  then  gradually  give  them  the 
combs.  This  is  the  only  practical  way. 
Have  you  not  a  neighbor  using  this 
kind  of  hive  ?  If  so,  pei'haps  you  could 
get  your  combs  run  through  his  hives, 
for  a  certain  per  cent,  of  them. — Will 
M.  Barnum. 

Select  the  poorest,  and  allow  the 
bees  to  take  the  honey  out ;  then  melt 
the  combs  into  wax  ;  the  better  ones, 
store  in  a  dry  place  until  you  are  ready 
to  put  bees  on  them. — Mrs.  L.  Har- 
rison. 

Shave  off  the  caps  and  give  the 
combs  to  new  swanns.  If  you  had 
bees  on  that  kind  of  frame,  the  better 
way  would  be  to  give  a  few  at  a  time 
in  the  centre  of  the  brood-chamber  of 
prosperous  colonies,  using  the  combs 
of  brood  removed  to  make  new  colo. 
nies. — M.  Mahin. 

Cut  them  out  and  put  the  old  comb 
in  the  sun  wax-extractor,  and  the  hot 
summer  sun  will  soon  do  the  business. 
You  will  save  the  frames,  get  a  nice 
lot  of  wax,  and  some  poor  honey,  that 
will  do  for  feeding  bees. — C.  H.  Dib- 

BERN. 

If  I  did  not  intend  to  use  that  size  of 
frame  again,  I  would  render  them  into 
wax.  Or  they  could  be  transferred  to 
frames  of  another  size,  and  given  to 
populous  colonies  in  warm  weather. — 
Edgene  Secor. 

Put  them  one  at  a  time  in  a  good, 
strong  colony  of  bees,  for  them  to  fix 
up.  If  these  combs  are  so  very  val- 
uable, what  business  have  you  to  have 
j'our  bees  upon  some  other  size  of 
frame  ?  Until  you  want  them  to  use 
with  the  bees,  j'ou  would  better  leave 
them  as  they  are. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  would  transfer  the  combs  to  the 
size  of  frames  I  prefer,  and  give  them 
to  swarms,  or  exchange  them  for 
empty  combs  in  the  brood-nest  of 
strong  colonies,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  before  the  early  honey 
harvest  begins.  Wired  combs  can  be 
cut  out  and  transferred  like  other 
combs. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

I  hardly  know.  I  would  let  the  bees 
have  access  to  them,  and  clean  out  the 
honey ;  and  should  they  then  appear 
worthless,  it  would  probably  be  as  well 
to  cut  out  the  combs  and  render  them 
into  wax.  Should  you  desire  to  use 
the  frames,  wire  them  the  long  way, 
with  three  strands  of  wire,  and  till 
them  with  foundation. — J.   M.    Ham- 

BAUGH. 

Well,  really,  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
seen  combs  get  into  what  seemed  to 
be  a  rotten  condition.  If  I  had  it,  I 
should  try  the   experiment  of  putting 


strong  colonies — candied  honey  and 
everything,  and  see  what  kind  of  a 
job  they  would  make  of  it.  Try  a  few 
in  tliat  way,  and  then  you  will  know. — 
James  Heddon. 

Old  combs,  moldy  and  almost  rot- 
ten are  surelj'  almost  useless,  especially 
as  you  "  have  no  bees  on  that  size  of 
frame."  It  would  be  better  to  melt 
them  up,  sell  the  wax,  and  feed  the 
honey  to  the  bees  when  necessary. — 
The  Editor. 


VEIOSmBEFEMSE, 


THE  APPEAL 


Of  the  Arkadeipliia,  Ark.,  Suit 
Againtit  Z.  A.  Clark. 


■  predicament."      Now,  if  it  were  my  I  them  right  in  among  the   bees — good. 


The  following  is  the  argument  of  the 
Attorney  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Union,  Judge  S.  W.  Williams,  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  in  the  above-mentioned 
case,  on  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Arkansas,  in  the  case  of  the 
City  of  Arkadelphia  vs.  Z.  A.  Clark  : 

This  case  discloses  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  property  rights  of  the 
citizen.  It  seems  that  Clark,  who 
lived  in  the  outskirts  of  Arkadelphia, 
a  village  of  some  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, scattered  over  territory  enough 
for  one  hundred  thousand — a  ruse  in 
urbe — had  a  few  bees,  as  the  record 
shows  (page  1),  85  stands.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  persecution  unparalleled  since 
the  days  of  the  boot  and  the  thumb 
screw,  to  force  Clark  to  give  up  his 
property. 

Those  running  the  city  at  the  time, 
not  content  to  make  a  test  case,  and 
have  the  question  settled  by  this  Court 
— after  passing  this  sweeping  ordi- 
nance, commenced  a  system  of  daily 
arrests,  trials  without  jury,  judgments 
and  imprisonments  resulting  in  ap- 
peals ;  and  this  is  one  of  a  numerous 
spawn  of  cases  from  the  same  oppres- 
sive hot-bed. 

At  last  Clark  was  compelled,  at  a  • 
great  loss,  to  give  up  his  propertj-,  and 
quit  his  business  of  bee-raising  and 
honey-production  in  Arkadelphia — a 
principal  source  of  his  support — as  an 
alternative  to  indefinite  imprisonment. 

When  the  case  came  to  the  Circuit 
Court,  one  test  case  was  tried,  upon 
motion  to  dismiss,  and  the  Court  be- 
low held  the  ordinance  void,  because  it 
did  more  than  regulate  the  keeping  of 
property — it  forbitl  the  owning,  or 
keeping  a  valuable  and  useful  property 
in  the  town  ;  in  effect  holding  that  the 
bee  was  per  se,  a   nuisance.      For  if  it 
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was  not,  tlien  its  presence  in  a  town 
could  not  be  proliibited  bj'  anj-  law. 

Before  proceeding  to  argue  the  case, 
we  call  attention  to  the  statement  of 
Counsel,  at  page  9  of  their  Brief,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  they  are  liable  to  sting  children, 
etc.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  because  it  is  not  true  ;  un- 
less children  molest  them  at  their  hives, 
or  catch  them.  But  because  a  domes- 
tic insect  may  sting  or  hurt  under 
some  circumstances, no  more  makes  it  a 
nuisance — jier  sc — and  liable  to  prohi- 
bition, than  the  fact  that  a  horse  may 
kick,  may  run  away  in  harness  and 
kill  a  child  ;  or  an  ox  may  gore  persons 
with  its  horns,  would  make  these  ani- 
mals nuisances  per  se. 

I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is 
not  a  town  or  city  in  the  United  States 
where  bees  are  not  kept.  I  know 
they  are  now  kept  in  Little  Rock,  and 
have  ever  been.  My  nearest  neighbors 
have  them.  I  have  kept  them  in  m}' 
yard  while  rearing  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, and  I  cannot  recall  any  instance 
of  an  injury  from  bees.  I  speak  this 
in  the  line  of  common  knowledge, 
which  the  Court  must  recognize. 

I  can  recall  the  kick  of  a  pony,  and 
a  cow  running  over  a  child — shall 
keeping  of  horses  and  cows  be  forbid- 
den by  ordinance  ?  And  while  bees 
have  been  kept  for  centuries  in  towns, 
it  is  an  argument  in  their  favor  that 
Arkadelphia  is  the  first  on  record  to 
forbid  them.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  while  the  Court  must  judicially 
know  the  habits  of  all  animals,  the 
"  little  busy  bee  "  should  have  a  chance 
with  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  sportive 
dog,  the  gentle,  purring  cat,  and  even 
the  festive  chicken  cock.  On  a  par 
with  counsel's  skunk-farm  story — a 
pure  fiction  of  Bill  Nye. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  last  year  two  instances  are  given 
in  newspapers,  one  authentic  at  Hot 
Springs,  one  elsewhere,  not  so  well 
established  —  where  children  were 
killed  by  a  chicken  cock  attacking 
them.  For  this  reason  can  the  keeping 
of  chickens  be  forbidden  ?  The  bee 
has  no  such  record  of  homicidal  or  in- 
fanticidal  results.  Will  these  instances, 
or  the  fighting  of  mother-hens  over 
their  broods,  make  chickens  per  se 
nuisances  ?  Unless  bees,  under  all 
circumstances,  however  kept  and  tend- 
ed, and  in  any  quantities  however 
small  are  per  se  nuisances — this  ordi- 
nance cannot  be  sustained  ;  for  it  does 
not  regulate  the  quantity,  or  manner 
of  keeping,  or  make  the  keeper  re- 
sponsible, as  in  case  of  other  danger- 
ous animals,  and  punishable  for  conse- 
quences, but  assumes  to  destroy  prop- 
erty in  them  in  Arkadelphia  altogether, 
or  compel  a  man  to  leave  his  home  and 
buy  another,  or  quit  his  business. 


The  provision  of  Sections  751  to  764, 
Mansfield,  does  not  give  the  city  of 
Arkadelphia  power  to  take  a  man's 
property  for  public  use,  without  com- 
pensation, under  the  power  to  prevent 
injury  or  annoyance.  Section  751  in- 
vests them  with  no  such  quia  timet 
jurisdiction. 

Because  bees  may  sting  or  annoy, 
therefore  we  prohibit.  It  would  fol- 
low, that  because  cows  may  gox-e,  dogs 
annoy  the  sensitive  by  barking  or  bit- 
ing, or  running  mad,  we  will  also  pro- 
hibit them.  Because  vehicles  may  an- 
noy, by  raising  dust,  or  making  a  noise, 
or  animals  may  run  away  in  harness, 
therefore  we  prohibit  them.  No  such 
autocratic  or  despotic  power  is  neces- 
sary to  preseiTe  the  citizen  from  real 
harm  and  annoyance  ;  and  the  Legisla- 
ture could  not  prohibit  the  keeping  of 
bees,  and  could  not  delegate  such 
power  under  the  Bill  of  Rights.  For 
the  right  to  acquire,  possess,  and  pro- 
tect property  is  secured  by  Section  2, 
Article  2  of  the  Constitution,  beyond 
Legislative  and  municipal  control ;  and 
bees  are  the  subject  of  property.  Nor 
can  the  citizen  be  destroyed  or  de- 
prived of  his  life,  liberty  or  property, 
except  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers, 
and  the  law  of  the  land. 

ib.  Section  21.  Nor  shall  property 
be  taken  or  damaged  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation.  ib.  Sec- 
tion 22.  This  property-right  is  also 
protected  by  the  14th  Amendent  to  the 
United  States  Constitution.  Stockton 
laundry  case,  26  Federal  Rep.  611.  The 
last  cited  is  a  case  in  point.  The  gen- 
eral law  regulating  governments  of 
cities,  does  not  give  every  town  coun- 
cil, when,  in  their  judgment,  thej-fear 
that  the  keeping  of  certain  kinds  of 
property  may  annoy  or  injure,  to  de- 
clare it  an  annoyance  and  prohibit  it. 
It  must  be  a  nuisance,  per  se,  like  a 
mill-pound  or  a  slaughter-house.  Many 
things  annoy,  and  may  injure,  that  are 
not  nuisances,  and  cannot  be  pro- 
hibited. Bell  ringing,  vehicle  run- 
ning, steam-whistles,  and  railroad 
trains  are  often  annoying ;  so  are 
privies  and  stables.  This  would  not 
give  power  to  prohibit  them,  to  pre- 
vent quia  tiiiitt — the  possibility  of  an- 
no3-ance  or  injury.  The  viciousness  of 
this  ordinance  will  be  manifest,  if  we 
keep  in  view  the  difierence  between 
the  power  to  regulate  and  keep  posses- 
sion of  property,  in  due  bounds,  which 
power  is  conceded — and  the  power  to 
prohibit  keeping  property  altogether. 

These  general  clauses  of  the  statute 
granting  powers  to  towns  are  to  be 
strictly  construed,  and  this  Court  has 
repeatedly  held  ordinances  void,  which 
have  been  passed  under  a  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  general  powers  given. 
The  first  is  Waters  vs.  Leech,  3  Arkan- 
sas, 114.     Thus  the   right  to   regulate 


and  license  keeping  of  a  dram-sliop 
does  not  authorize  them  to  prohibit. 
Tuck  vs.  Waldron,  31  Arkansas,  462. 
Saloam  S.  Springs  vs.  Thompson,  41 
Arkansas,  456.  Nor  did  the  power  to 
suppress  gaming-houses  empower  a 
city  to  license  them.  State  vs.  Lind- 
sey,  34  Arkansas ;  Goetler  vs.  State 
Use,  etc.,  45  Arkansas,  454 — and  the 
power  given  in  the  act  did  not  give 
power  to  declare  that  which  is  not  a 
nuisance  per  sc,  to  be  one — whicli  w;is 
attempted.  Little  Rock  vs.  Ward,  41 
Arkansas,  527.  Even  the  Legislature 
cannot,  bj-  declaration,  make  anything 
what  it  is  not.  3  S.  W.  Rep.  42a.  12 
Western  Rep.  760.  11  Central  Re- 
porter, 219. 

We  may  sum  up  this  result  :  The 
power  to  regulate  does  not  give  the 
power  to  prohil)it,  though  it  does  give 
power  to  license.  Russellville  vs. 
White,  41  Arkansas,  485  ;  and  that  the 
power  to  prevent  and  abate  nuisance, 
does  not  give  power  to  declare  that  a 
nuisance  which  is  not  per  se  such  ;  and 
no  presumptions  are  indulged  in  favor 
of  the  rightfulness  of  an  ordinance.  A 
City  Council,  with  full  power  to  de- 
clare a  nuisance  does  so  at  its  peril. 
Araericus  vs.  Mitchell,  5  S.  E.  Reporter, 
201.  Persons  abating  a  nuisance  un- 
der a  State  law  must  show  its  exis- 
tence. Newark  &  South  Horse-Car 
Co.  vs.  Hunt,  11  Central  Reporter  219. 

In  keeping  with  the  decisions  of  our 
own  court,  to  the  efi'ect  that  a  City 
Council  cannot  by  ordinance  make 
that  a  nuisance  which  is  not  such  :  see 
the  following  authorities  :  Horr  & 
Bemiss,  Mun.  Pol.  Ord.  Sec.  252.  24 
N.  J.  Eq.  169. 

There  is  a  recent  case  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  in 
which  a  city  attempted  by  ordinance, 
under  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
to  punish  and  prohibit  the  distribution 
of  hand-bills  and  cards  on  any  street 
or  alley.  The  ordinance  was  held  void, 
and  that  it  was  not  a  proper  e.'cei'cise 
of  the  power  to  clean  streets,  etc.,  and 
to  prevent  the  incumbering  of  the 
same,  and  to  regulate  the  manner  in 
which  the  streets  should  be  used,  and 
to  prohibit  and  prevent  the  flying  of 
kites,  and  all  practices,  amusements, 
and  doings  therein  having  a  tendency 
to  frighten  teams  or  horses,  as  danger- 
ous to  life  or  property.  This  was  Held 
void  in  case  of  People  f*'.  Armstrong, 
by  the  Suiireme  Court  of  Michigan, 
Jan.  18,  1889,  and  is  reported  and 
commented  on  in  the  Albani/  Laic  Jour- 
nal, March  9.  1889.  with  approval. 

In  that  case  there  was  much  more 
pretense  for  the  power  than  lliei'e  is  in 
this  case  ;  for  bees  are  not  named — and 
the  power  is  claimed  here  under  the 
n-eneral  power  to  prevent  injury  or 
annovance,  etc.  Mansfield's  Digest, 
Sec.  751. 
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An  ordinance  of  Grand  Rapids,  which 
forbade  the  marching,  parading,  rid- 
ing, or  driving  upon  public  streets  witli 
musical  instruments,  banners,  flags, 
torches,  flambeaux,  or  while  singing, 
or  shouting,  without  the  Mayor's  per- 
mission, was  void,  as  prohibiting  a 
thing  lawful  in  itself,  and  leaving  it  to 
an  unregulated  official  discretion.  See 
Frazee's  case,  63  Michigan,  396. 

All  ordinances  arbitrary  in  their 
terms,  and  unreasonable,  and  unneces- 
sai'ily  abridging  private  rights.are  void. 
1  Dillon  Municipal  Corporation,  Sec. 
253.  Clinton  vs.  Phillips,  58  Illinois, 
102.  Kip  vs.  Paterson,  26  N.  J.  Law 
298.  Commissioner  vs.  Gas  Co.,  12 
Penn.  St.  318.  Commonwealth  vs. 
Robertson,  5  Cush.  438. 

This  ordinance  not  only  does  not 
come  within  the  power  granted,  but  it 
is  also  unreasonabh  and  unwarranted ; 
either  is  sufBcient  to  malce  it  void. 
•liynnvs.  Freemason  Building  Associa- 
tion, 9  Central  Reporter,  360. 

Municipalities  only  have  such  powers 
as  are  expressly  granted  to  them,  or 
such  as  are  necessary  to  carrj'  those 
jjowers  into  eflect.  United  States  vs. 
Ludlow,  9  Central  Reporter,  517. 
Johnson  vs.  District  of  Columbia,  9 
Central  Reporter,  653.  It  is  well  set- 
tled that  the  general  power  to  prevent 
annoyance  does  not  give  power  to  de- 
clare everything  whicli  may  annoy  or 
arouse  the  fears  of  the  sensitive — a  nui- 
sance. Nor  does  the  existence  of  that 
fact  give  power  to  prohibit.  See  au- 
thorities above  cited. 

It  is  equally  well  settled  that  a  city 
cannot  under  general  power,  declare 
that  a  nuisance  which  is  not  so  in  fact. 
Des  Plaines  vs.  Poyer,  12  Western  Re- 
porter, 760.  Stockton  Laundry  Case, 
26  Federal  Reporter,  611 — where  it  is 
held  that  an  ordinance  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  void  which  forbid  a  laundry 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  ;  yet  a  drying 
up  of  stinking  soap-suds  might  become 
dangei-ous  to  health,  and  annoy  ;  and 
infected  clothing  would  be  more  fre- 
quent than  bee-stings.  See  also  9 
Pacific  Reporter,  141. 

Mr.  Wood,  in  his  work  on  Nuisance, 
in  the  index  at  page  1021,  refers  to 
bees  with  a  reference  to  title — Danger- 
ous Animals.  Under  that  head,  at 
page  1025,  he  refers  to  cases  of  animaLs 
which,  by  their  owners,  may  be  known 
to  injure,  referring  to  page  871  ct  seq., 
■which  recognizes  fully  the  right  to 
keej)  animals  subject  to  responsibility 
(on  scienter)  for  injuries  by  those  known 
to  be  of  vicious  character. 

Strangely  enougli,  of  all  the  cases 
cited,  not  an  instance  of  injury  by 
"  the  little  busy  bee,"  or  the  silk-worm 
is  found  ;  showing  how  harmless  these 
little  insects  really  are.  The  habits  of 
the  bee  lead  it  to  wood,  field,  and  or- 
chard, for  pasture,  and  if  it  enters  a 


house  it  is  because  carelessness  has  left 
some  sweet  uncovered,  and  exposed, 
to  attract  it,  and  rarely  then  does  it 
enter  a  house.  Those  who  thus  invite 
it,  are  guilt}'  of  contributory  negli- 
gence, and  have  no   right  to  complain. 

I  am  employed  in  this  case  by  the 
American  Union  of  Bee-Keepers,  of 
Chicago,  Ills.  ;  and  this  is  the  only 
known  case  in  America  or  England, 
where  a  town  has  attempted  to  pro- 
hibit bee-culture  ;  and  this  is  a  test  case 
to  determine  the  extent  of  their  pow- 
ers. The  burden  of  showing  the  nui- 
sance is  on  the  city.  Bailey's  onus 
probandi,  page  233,  ib.  page  460. 

A  city  ordinance  cannot  be  leveled 
at  a  mere  private  nuisance  to  one  or 
more  persons.  The  nuisance  must  be 
public  and  general  in  its  character, 
and  must  be  an  actual  nuisance.  Horr 
&  Bemiss,  Sec.  252,254.  4  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  167.  1  Bishop  Crim. 
Law,  Sec.  243.  Wood  on  Nuisance, 
pages  24,  25,  26,  80,  81,  82.  Dillon 
on  Municipal  Corporation,  Sec.  308. 

I  undertake  tosayfrom  a  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  the  bee,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  it  to  become  more 
than  a  private  nuisance,  for  which  the 
person  injured  has  his  remedj',  as  in 
case  of  injury  from  a  vicious  animal. 
The  nuisance  must  not  only  be  public 
and  actual,  but  substantial.  "It  is 
not  a  mere  trifling  annoyance  with 
which  the  law  deals  in  public  nui- 
sances," but  "  real,  substantial  in- 
juries, that  are  calculated  to  offend  the 
sense  of  men  of  simple  tastes  and 
habits."  Conveniences  are  not  bal- 
anced. Wood  on  "Nuisance,"  page 81. 

Even  in  those  acts  which  are  ad- 
mittedlj-  nuisances,  an  ordinance  is 
void  and  unreasonable,  where  it 
trenches  on  private  rights  and  prop- 
erty without  corresponding  public 
necessitj'.  Thus,  while  slaughter 
houses  may  be  regulated,  an  ordinance 
is  void  which  prohibits  one  from  killing 
an  animal  on  his  own  premises,  unless 
in  a  slaughter  house — an  attempt  to 
drive  everybody  to  one  slaughter  house. 
Treford  vs.  People,  14  Michigan,  41. 
Cannot  compel  removal  of  a  steam  en- 
gine from  a  city  not  per  se  a  nuisance. 
Baltimore  vs.  Palecke,  49  Md.  217.  33 
American,  239.  Nor  can  a  city  re- 
quire the  owner  of  a  theater  to  paj'  a 
police  officer  for  attendance  at  every 
performance.  Waters  vs.  Leech,  3 
Ark.  110.  In  the  last  cited  case.  Judge 
Dickinson,  delivering  the  opinion  of 
this  Court,  says:  "The  corporate 
povvei's  are  not  only  limited,  but  must 
be  reasonal)ly  exercised  in  sound  dis- 
cretion, and  not  only  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  the  Charter,  but  in  perfect 
subordination  to  the  Constitution,  and 
the  general  laws  of  land,  and  the 
rights  dependent  thereon." 


In  short,  I  refer  tlie  Court  to  Horr 
and  Bemiss  on  municipal  police  ordi- 
nance. Sec.  131,  for  a  full  review  of 
this  point.. 

Where  the  instances  are  given 
wherein  unreasonable  ordinances  and 
those  in  violation  of  private  rights  are 
given,  the  ordinances  must  accord  with 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  laws, 
and  with  the  Legislation  of  the  State. 

It  is  misleading  to  follow  Englisli 
decisions,  because  in  that  country 
municipal  power  rests  often  upon  pro- 
scription, a  source  not  recognized  here. 
Horr  &  Bemiss,  Sec.  123. 

We  do  not  dispute  that  if  there  was 
express  power  given  to  enact  an  ordi- 
nance of  a  certain  kind,  if  constitu- 
tional, the  discretion  or  propriety  of 
enacting  it,  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Council,  and  its  decision  is  final. 
Horr  &  Bemiss,  Sec.  128.  But  here  is 
no  "  express  power"  given  by  law  to 
forbid  bees  ;  but  merely  a  general 
power  to  prevent  "annoyance,"  "in- 
jury," etc.  Whether  an  ordinance  is 
within  the  terms  of  the  power,  and  is 
reasonable,  the  courts  must  determine, 
and  have  determined  in  this  State,  and 
elsewhei'e,  again  and  again. 

So  much  for  the  contention  of  coun- 
sel— that  the  action  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil was  final ;  invoking  a  correct  prin- 
ciple applied  to  a  wrong  state  of  facts. 
I  say  to  them,  show  j-our  express 
power  to  prohibit  keeping  bees,  or  any 
other  animal,  or  insect,  for  fear  some- 
body may  get  hurt,  and  I  will  surren- 
der the  case,  and  even  waive  the  con- 
stitutional question.  There  is  no  such 
express  power  given  ;  that  is  the  full 
extent  to  which  the  decisions  go.  If  a 
power  is  expressl}'  given  by  the  Legis- 
lature, within  the  Constitution,  the 
decision  of  the  Council,  that  the  power 
should  be  exercised  by  ordinance,  is 
final.  Yet  this  is  invoked  to  bolster 
up  this  sweeping  anti-bee  ordinance; 
about  as  much  akin  to  the  question  as 
a  Choctaw  Treaty  to  a  Psalm  of  David. 

You  cannot  stable  bees  like  a  horse, 
but  the  Court  must  judicially  know  to 
do  tliat,  would  destroy  their  value  as 
property,  and  the  Court  will  judicially 
know  that  imless  the  owners  of  houses, 
groceries,  etc.,  are  careless  in  leaving 
attractions  for  them,  they  will  not  an- 
noy tliem  ;  and  if  they  do  so  attract 
them  by  carelessness,  they  cannot  com- 
plain. The  bee,  even  with  these  at- 
tractions, prefers  to  pasture  among 
forests,  fields,  and  amidst  flowers  ;  so 
much  so,  that  its  habits  are  crystallized 
in  song,  and  made  subject  of  poetic 
simile. 

If  the  people  of  Arkadelphia  will 
keep  the  sugar  and  molasses  barrels 
closed,  and  the  grocers  will  keep  their 
premises  clean,  no  bee  of  Clark's  will 
visit  them  ;  and  from  the  well-known 
habits  of  the   housewives  of  Arkadel- 
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phia — in  perfect  order  and  cleanliness, 
having  no  superiors — no  boo  visits  a 
private  liouse  tliere  ;  and  hurting  young 
fruit  and  the  like,  as  suggested  in  the 
ordinance,  raises  a  suspicion  that  here 
is  a  pretext,  and  behind  the  ordinance 
is  a  concealed  motive.  Was  it  that 
Clark  was  making  too  much  out  of 
honey  and  bees  ?  or  was  he  competing 
too  sharplj-  with  somebody  ? 

The  power  given  cities  ;uust  harmo- 
nize with  constitutional  property  rights, 
and  must  be  reasonable  and  lawful, 
and  not  contravene  common  right. 
Dillon  on  Mun.  Corp.  Sec.  258,  259. 
And  "  wherever  an  ordinance  seeks  to 
alter  a  well-settled  and  fundamental 
principle  of  the  common  law,"  or  to 
establish  a  rule  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  individuals,  or  the  ])ublic, 
the  power  to  do  so  must  come  from 
plain  Legislative  enactment."  Taylor 
vs.  Griswold,  2  Green,  N.  J.  222. 
Dillon  on  Municipal  Corp.  Sec.  55  and 
Note. 

I  have  already  shown  that  by  no 
possibility  can  tlie  power  be  derived 
from  the  powers  contained  in  Mans- 
field's Digest,  Sec.  751 ;  which  is 
nothing  but  a  power  to  punish  or  abate 
a  public  nuisance,  and  while  the 
named  and  defined  powers  are  verj' 
full,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  power  or 
authority  to  abate  or  remove  bees,  as 
such  ;  nor  would  it  be  constitutional  if 
there  was  such  a  statute.  It  is  only 
when  bees  by  the  place  or  manner  of 
keeping,  or  the  like,  become  a  public 
nuisance,  and  to  that  extent,  and  no 
further,  does  the  general  power  go. 
Dillon  on  Mun.  Corp.  Sec.  261.  Horr 
&  Bemiss,  Sec.  252,  last  paragraph. 
Emmett  vs.  Council  Blufl's,46  Iowa,  66. 
Pve  vs.  Peterson,  45  Texas,  312.  State 
vs.  Matt,  61  Md.,  292.  Davis  vs.  Clif- 
ton, 8  N.  C.  C.  P.  236.  Horr&Bemiss, 
Sec.  144. 

The  power  cannot  be  given  in  gen- 
eral terms  to  abate  that  whicli  comes 
under  the  general  definition  of  a  nui- 
sance, in  advance  of  a  judicial  de- 
termination. Dillon  on  Mun.  Cor.  Sec. 
308  ;*and  in  Gates  vs.  Milwaukee,  10 
Wallace  497.  Judge  Miller  says : 
"This  would  place  every  house,  every 
business,  and  all  the  propertj-  in  the 
citj-  at  the  uncontrolled  will  of  the 
temporary  local  authority."  So  the 
words  "injury"  and  "annoyance," 
used  in  Sec.  751,  Mans.  Dig.  have  been 
too  often  defined  in  like  Charters  to 
need  further  explanation  here.  It 
simply  gives  a  power  over  nuisances, 
and  does  not  mean  any  injury  or  any 
annoyance  that  sensitive  or  timid  or 
nervous  people  may  imagine  or  fear. 

The  bees  must  be  j)erse  a  nuisance 
to  justify  this  sweeping  ordinance, 
under  which,  according  to  its  letter,  a 
man  cannot  live  in  Arkadelphia,  if  he 
owns  bees,  no  difference  where  he  keeps 


tliem  ;  for  personal  property  wherever 
kept  is  in  law  with  the  owner.  In 
Harvey  vs.  Dewood}-,  18  Arkansas, 
252  ;  where  the  Mayor  and  other  town 
officers  were  sued  in  trespass  for  tear- 
ing down  an  old  house  which  the 
owner  had  permitted  to  remain  vacant 
and  (ipen,  and  to  lie  used  as  a  privy, 
until  it  became  unlioalthful  and  danger- 
ous, an  ordinance  was  passed  to  abate 
it.  To  a  plea  setting  up  the  ordinance 
and  facts  on  which  it  was  based  as  a 
defense,  on  demurrer  to  this  plea,  it 
was  held  a  good  defense. 

The  counsel  for  Arkadelplfia  try  to 
gather  comfort  from  this  ease,  but  it 
would  be  parallel  if  the  Des  Arc  Coun- 
cil had  passed  an  ordinance  requiring 
all  wooden  houses  to  be  torn  down, 
without  regard  to  condition  or  occu- 
panc}',  or  compensation  to  the  owner. 
We  would  then  have  a  case  like  the 
sweeping  ordinance  prohibiting  bees, 
and  requiring  the  removal  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  without  compensation.  Would 
a  plea  setting  up  an  ordinance  requir- 
ing all  wooden  buildings  to  be  de- 
stroyed, have  protected  the  officers  in 
the  Dewoodj"  case  ? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the 
learned  counsel,  or  review  their  au- 
thorities ;  as  far  as  they  have  an}-  bear- 
ing on  the  case,  tliey  sustain  my  posi- 
tion :  1.  That  the  power  is  not  given 
to  prohibit  bees  by  the  statute.  2.  That 
bees  must  at  the  time  and  place,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  be  a  nuisance, 
per  se,  or  the  ordinance  violates  prop- 
erty right,  and  is  not  sustained  by  law. 

I  have  not  stopped  to  criticise  the 
manner  in  which  the  ordinance  is 
brought  in  the  record.  It  is  the  basis 
of  the  action,  and  by  law  must  be  filed, 
at  least  in  the  Circuit  Court,  for  the 
Court  cannot  take  judicial  notice  of  it. 
It  must  be  read  at  the  trial,  and 
brought  on  the  record  as  the  basis  of 
the  suit.  Abbott's  Trial  Evidence, 
page  770.  Mansfield's  Digest,  Sec. 
2,835. 

I  suppose,  as  no  point  is  made  in 
argument  upon  the  motion  of  appel- 
lant to  dismiss  the  appeal,  that  it  was 
tliought  to  be  unnecessary  to  argue  it. 
Cardon's  testimony  was  taken  upon 
that  motion,  to  prove  merely  that  an 
appeal  was  in  factpr.ayed,  and  to  make 
him  amend  his  transcript,  and  the 
Court  overruled  the  motion  to  dismiss 
the  appeal. 

Appeals  from  Mayor's  Courts  regu- 
lated by  Mansfield,  Sec.  2,432,  2,435, 
2,436,  required  nothing  but  a  bond  ; 
Tcrnn  ex  parte.  41  Ark.,  194,  the  juris- 
diction of  Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  appeal 
from  Mayor  taken  in  the  same  manner 
as  from  Justice.  Mansfield,  Sec.  797. 
This  is  a  quasi  criminal  proceeding  ;  if 
so,  the  appeal  was  rightly  perfected. 
But  if  governed  by  civil  code,  then  it 
is  not  to  be  dismissed  for  informality. 


Mansfield  4,141  mode  of  appeal  in 
civil  case,  4,134,  4,135  ;  and  it  was 
amendable.  But  all  that  was  required 
was  the  filing  of  tlie  bond,  as  the  pro- 
ceeding was  criminal. 

It  is  desired  that  the  Court  pass  upon 
the  question,  however,  for  the  profe.*- 
sion  are  in  great  doubt  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  appeal  from  Mayor,  as  in 
case  of  Justice  of  Peace,  as  provided 
in  Sec.  797.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  modes  of  appealing  from 
a  Justice — one  by  above  Sections  2,432, 
2,436,  in  criminal  cases  ;  the  other,  in 
civil  cases,  by  Sections  4,134,  4,135, 
Mansfield,  which  ditiers  from  the  mode 
of  appeal  in  criminal  cases.  I  submit 
that  when  the  IMayor  sits  in  a  misde- 
meanor case,  whether  for  violating  an 
ordinance,  or  a  law,  the  appeal  must 
follow  criminal  procedure.  If  he  sits 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  a  civil 
case,  the  appeal  must  be  taken  accord- 
ing to  Sections  4,134,  4,135. 

[For  editorial  remarks  on  the  fore- 
going Argument,  see  page  403. — Ed.] 


UNSEALED  BROOD. 


To   Prevent   the   Swarms    from 
Decamping. 


TF?-fffe7i  for  the  American  Rural  Home 

BY    G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


Will  unsealed  brood  prevent  swarms 
from  decamping  ?  is  a  question  often 
asked,  and  one  which  is  often  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  I  claim  that 
it  will,  under  certain  conditions,  while 
under  other  conditions  it  is  no  preven- 
tive whatever,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  increases  the  tendency  of 
swarms  to  decamp.  Since  this  plan  of 
giving  unsealed  brood — to  make 
swarms  stay  in  the  hive  in  which  they 
were  put — was  given  to  the  public,  I 
have  closely  watched  tlie  bee-papers 
for  reports,  and  I  find  that  more  re- 
ports are  given  of  swarms  going  away 
where  brood  is  so  given,  tlian  of  those 
where  the  writer  thought  that  the 
brood  helped  his  swarms  to  stay  in  the 
hives  that  they  were  hived  in. 

Previous  to'  1871,  I  had  never  clip- 
ped any  of  my  queens'  wings,  and  I 
was  often  fearful  that  my  new  swarms 
might  desert  the  hives  that  they  were 
pla'ced  in.  During  the  spring  of  that 
year,  I  read  that  a  frame  of  unsealed 
brood  placed  in  the  hive  at  the  time  of 
hivin"',  was  a  sure  preventive  of  a 
swarm's  decamping.  This  was  read 
with  enthusiasm,  as  here  was  a  plan 
by  which  my  fears  could  be  entirelj- 
removed.  Consequently,  when  my 
first  swarm  issued,  I  hastened  to  get  a 
frame  of  brood  in  all  stages  which  also 
contained  .some  honey  to  start  tlicni  in 
housekeeping,   as  Elisha  Gallup,   that 
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veteran  bee-keeper,  used  to  tell  us  that 
we  should  do. 

They  were  hived  about  2  p.m.,  and 
I  went  to  bed  that  night  feeling  that 
my  first  swarm  of  the  season  was  well 
provided  for,  and  would  be  sure  to 
stay.  Tne  next  morning  I  took  a  look 
at  them,  and  went  into  the  field  some 
distance  from  the  house  to  work. 

At  about  9  o'clock,  the  cry,  "Bees 
are  swarming,"  was  heard,  and  upon 
reaching  the  bee-yard,  the  new  swarm 
was  seen  going  for  parts  unknown. 
My  lips  were  bit,  as  I  thought  of  some 
apjjropriate  words  to  say  about  the  one 
who  had  recommended  this  plan,  still 
I  never  put  those  words  in  print,  al- 
though I  thought  the  author  of  this 
plan  of  keeping  swai-ms  from  abscond- 
ing, deserved  a  good  chastising. 

I  then  resolved  that  in  the  future  I 
■would  keep  the  wings  of  all  of  my 
queens  clipped,  which  was  done  with- 
out delay.  Since  that  time  I  have 
often  hived  swarms,  and  given  them 
brood  by  way  of  experiment,  and  have 
also  given  brood  to  swarms  made  by 
dividing,  and  had  many  of  them  come 
out,  but  their  queens  could  not  lly,  and 
so  of  course  they  could  not  abscond. 
Probably  three-fourths  of  the  swarms 
hived  in  this  way  have  stayed  and 
worked  all  right,  yet  not  one  in  fifty 
hived  in  an  empty  hive  has  bothered 
me  in  attempting  to  leave,  which 
proves  that  the  brood  was,  on  the 
whole,  no  preventive,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  incentive  for  the  bees  to  leave 
the  hive. 

But,  says  one,  "Bees   ought   not   to 
leave  unsealed  brood,  as   it  is  contrary 
to  their  nature   to   desert   such."     Let 
us  look  into  this  matter   a  little,    and 
see  if  this  claim  is   correct.     When  all 
prime  or  first  swarms  issue,  they  leave 
brood  in  all  stages   in  the  parent  hive, 
from  which   they  came,  whether   con- 
trary to   their  nature   or   not,  and   in 
giving  the  frame  of   brood  to   swarms 
having  the  old   queen   with   them,  we 
place  them  in  exactly  the    same  condi- 
tion, as  far  as  this   frame   of   brood  is 
concerned,  in  which   they  found  them- 
selves immediately  before  they  swarm- 
ed.     It     is    evident    that    the   prime 
swarms  issue  because  there   is  a  pros- 
pect of    more  bees   hatching  than  are 
needed   to   make   a  fairly  prosperous 
colony,  which,  with  the  instinct  that  is 
implanted  within  them,    "to   multiply 
and  replenish   the  earth,"  causes  them 
to  swarm.     By  giving  them   brood  we 
place  the  hive  in  a  similar  condition  to 
what  the  one  was   which   they  left  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  away  from  those 
conditions,     Is  not  this  plain  ? 

Upon  examining  hives  with  brood 
placed  in  them,  from  which  a  swarm 
had  tried  to  decamp,  I  find  that  they 
will  have  two  small  pieces  of  comb 
built,  one  on  each  side  of  the  frame  of 


brood  given,  while  queen-cells  have 
been  built  upon  the  frame  of  brood  in 
which  tlie  queen  has  deposited  eggs  ; 
thus  showing  that  tthey  consider  the 
conditions  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as 
they  were  in  the  parent  hive  from 
which  they  had  issued  the  day  previous. 
In  these  cases  of  desertion,  there 
are  nearly  bees  enough  left  to  protect 
the  brood  in  the  frame,  which  also 
shows  that  they  swarm  under  nearly 
the  same  impulse  which  was  upon  them 
when  they  first  left  their  parental  roof. 
This  being  the  case,  when  is  brood 
ever  a  preventive  to  swarms'  abscond- 
ing ?  Swarms  having  vii'gin  queens 
issue  from  a  plurality  of  queens  in  the 
hive,  and  not  because  the  hive  is  be- 
coming over  populous  ;  besides,  such 
swarms  never  leave  any  unsealed  brood 
behind,  without  the  interference  of 
man.  If,  now,  they  have  unsealed 
bi-ood  given  them,  it  secures  to  them 
the  means  of  rearing  another  queen, 
and  as  such  swarms  are  always  smaller 
than  prime  swarms,  and  the  queen  will 
not  get  to  laying  in  nearly  a  week,  this 
brood  is  to  them  a  means  of  safeguard 
against  accident  when  the  queen  goes 
out  to  be  fertilized. 

For  the  above  reason  it  is  always 
best  to  help  such  small  colonies  along 
a  little  whenever  they  are  hived,  for  it 
not  only  prevents  their  leaving  a  posi- 
tive means  of  getting  a  queen  (should 
the  one  they  have  be  lost  before  she 
gets  to  laying),  but  the  brood  so  given 
helps  them  to  get  to  be  a  self-support- 
ing colony  much  sooner  than  they 
otherwise  would  be  ;  for  the  few  thou- 
sand bees  which  will  hatch  out  of  this 
comb  thus  given,  are  a  gi'eat  help, 
coming  as  they  do  in  a  time  when  they 
are  the  most  needed. 

In  the  above  we  have  the  true  secret 
of  giving  brood  to  swarms  when  hived, 
always  giving  such  as  have  virgin 
queens,  brood,  and  withholding  it  from 
those  which  have  the  old  or  laying 
queen.  This  lack  of  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  recom- 
mended the  plan,  is  what  has  caused 
much  of  the  trouble  in  the  past. 
Borodino,  N.  Y. 


Erie  county  be  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, and  a  Vice-President  chosen 
from  each  eistrict.  The  following  Vice- 
Presidents  were  then  chosen  :  E.  D. 
Keeney,  of  Arcade,  for  the  south^vest- 
ern  district  of  Wyoming  county  ;  Milo 
Bundy,  of  Angola,  for  the  southwest- 
ern district  of  Erie  county ;  U.  E. 
Dodge,  of  Fredonia,  for  the  southwest- 
ern district  of  Chautauqua  county,  and 
Luther  Corry,  of  Yorkshire  Corners, 
for  the  northwestern  district  of  Cat^ 
taraugus  couuty.  The  election  of  other 
Vice-Presidents  for  the  remaining  dis- 
tricts was  deferred  until  the  next 
meeting. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 


NEW  YORK. 


Report  of  the  Erie  County  Bee- 
Convention. 


WrttUn  Sot  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    O.    L.    HERSHISER. 


The  fii'st  regular  meeting  of  the  Erie 
County  Bee-Keepers'  Association  met 
at  East  Aurora,  on  June  15,  1889.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Charles  Penton. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting,  it  was  decided 
that  each  of  the  five  counties  adjoining 


The  following  question  was  pro- 
pounded, and  discussed  : 

"  Can  more  honey  be  secured  by 
allowing  bees  to  swarm,  than  by  pre- 
venting them  from  swarming  ?" 

The  opinion  prevailed  that  more 
honey  could  be  procured  bj'  allowing 
the  bees  to  swarm  naturally,  and  then 
take  advantage  of  the  impulse  to  work, 
which  prime  swarms  always  have. 
After  the  bees  have  swarmed,  the  hive 
from  which  the  swarm  issued  should 
be  moved  from  its  place,  and  another 
hive  (of  the  same  pattern  as  the  old 
one)  and  the  swarm  should  be  placed 
where  the  old  one  stood  ;  thus  securing 
all  the  old  working  bees  in  the  new 
colon}'.  The  surplus  sections  should 
then  be  removed  from  the  old  to  the 
new  colony,  and  a  laying  queen  intro- 
duced to  the  old  colony.  As  all  the 
bees  in  the  old  colony  ai'e  young,  no 
danger  will  result  in  introducing  the 
queen. 

Italiaaizing-— Liaying:  W^orkers. 

"What  is  the  best  method  of  Ital- 
ianizing an  apiary  ?" 

Mr.  Keeney  said:  "Buy  a  good 
Italian  colony,  and  rear  queens  from  it 
to  Italianize  the  apiary.  The  colony 
should  be  kept,  if  possible,  out  of  reach 
of  other  races  of  bees.  It  is  much 
better  to  rear  drones  from  one  colony, 
and  the  queens  from  another.  This 
would  necessitate  the  purchase  of  two 
pure  Italian  colonies." 

"  Has  any  one  present  ever  seen  a 
laying-worker  ?" 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  it 
appeared  that  no  one  present  had  ever 
seen  laying-workers,  and  there  was  a 
division  of  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
really  existed.  Some  thought  that 
what  are  supposed  to  be  fertile 
workers,  were  really  nothing  more 
than  queens  so  poorly  developed  as 
not  to  be  distinguishable  from  a  com- 
mon worker.  Neai'ly  all  had  seen  the 
results  of  laying-workers.  Experi- 
ments will  be  conducted,  and  reports 
given  at  the  next  meeting,  to  prove  as 
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to  whether  or  not  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  laj'ing-worker. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Brown  then  rcail  a  verj- 
interesting  essay  on  "The  Bee's  Place 
in  Nature."  The  essay  was  full  of  in- 
teresting facts  regarding  tlie  natural 
history  of  the  bee,  and  was  listened  to 
with  great  interest. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Sleeper  followed  with  a 
very  interesting  historical  sketch  of 
the  various  societies  of  this  county,  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  husband- 
man. He  predicted  for  the  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Association — the  youngest  of  them 
all^a  full  measure  of  success  and  use- 
fulness. 

After  a  short  discussion  on  "  Queen- 
Rearing,"  the  convention  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Buftalo,  on  Thursday  afternoon 
and  evening,  Sept.  5,  during  the  Inter- 
national Fair.  By  having  our  meeting 
at  this  time,  we  hope  to  meet  some  of 
the  noted  bee-keepers  of  the  country, 
and  have  a  social  and  interesting  time. 
O.  L.  Hekshisee,  Cor.  Sec. 


COWVESfTION  DIRECTORY. 


1888.  Time  and  Place  ol  Meetint- 

Aug.  20.— Northern  IMinois,  at  Guilford.  Ilia. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley.  Ills. 

Auk.  31.— Haldlmand.  at  Flsherville,  Ont. 

Jfi.  0.  Campbell,  Sec,  Cayuga.  Oat. 

Sept.  —.—Maine,  at  Llvermore  Falls,  Me. 

J.  F.  Fuller,  Sec,  Oxford,  Me. 

Sept.  5.-Erle  County,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
0.  L.  Hershiser,  Cor.  Sec,  Big  Tree  Corner,  N.  Y. 

Dec  4,  6.— International,  at  Brantford.  Ont..  Canada. 
K.  F.  Holtermann,  Sec,  Brantford.  Ont. 

IV  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Ed. 


One  Week's  AVork W.   T.  F. 

Petty,   Pittsfield,    Ills.,    on    June   17, 
1889,  says  : 

The  record  of  one  colony  of  bees  in 
my  apiary,  commencing  with  Sunda}% 
June  2,  is  as  follows :  Sunday,  20 
pounds;  Monday,  12 pounds  ;  Tuesd.ay, 
6  pounds  ;  Wednesday,  10  pounds ; 
Thursday,  10  pounds ;  Fndaj%  10 
pounds  ;  on  Saturday  it  was  rainy,  and 
consequently  I  took  none  from  the 
colony.     The  total  is  68  pounds. 


Heavy  Rains — Swarming. — Mr. 

Henry  Willson,  Clinton,  Ills.,  on    June 
18,  1889,  says  : 

We  are  having  heavy  rains  eveiy 
week  now.  White  clover  is  coming 
out  finely,  where  it  had  a  start.  Bees 
are  working  in  the  sections,  but  they 
are  doing  little  .so  far,  except  to 
Bwarm. 


Honey  hy  lliv  Barrel.— E.  Stahl, 
Kenner,  La.,  on  June  17,  1889,  says  : 

Bees  have  done  finely  this  season. 
I  started  in  the  sjjring  with  300  colo- 
nics, and  increased  them  to  800  colo- 
nies, and  have  taken,  up  to  date,  23 
barrels  of  as  tine,  clear  honey  as  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  United 
States;  and  I  am  yet  bu.sy  taking  ofl' 
more  honey.  I  expect  by  the  time  the 
season  is  over,  to  ha\'o  50  barrels.  My 
bees  are  all  kept  in  one  apiary,  at 
home.  All  the  barrels  that  I  till,  hold 
nothing  le.ss  than  51  or  53  gallons  of 
honey.  Who  can  say  that  this  is  a 
bad  season  j'et  ? 


Wliite  Clover  is  Tbiek A.  R. 

Simpson,  State  Line,  Ind.,  on  June  15, 
1889,  says  : 

The  recent  rains  have  started  the 
white  clover  up  thick,  and  if  we  have 
the  right  kind  of  weather  from  this  on, 
I  think  that  we  will  have  a  good  honey- 


Spring  of  1889.— S.  E.  Bowen, 
Shay  town,  Mich.,  on  June  15,  says  : 

Bees  did  quite  well  the  "first  spring" 
of  1889,  in  this  locality  ;  but  the  "sec- 
ond," which  I  hope  is  past,  starved  out 
several  colonies  for  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors. I  had  one  weak  colony  to  which 
I  fed  syrup,  and  it  is  all  right  now. 


Profuse  ^Vliite  Clover  Bloom. 

— Hiram  J.  Ward,  Farmington,  Kan., 
on  June  10,  1889,  saj's  : 

My  bees  have  not  paid  verj'  well  for 
the  last  few  years,  yet  they  bid  fair  to 
do  well  this  year.  I  have  the  supers 
on,  and  some  colonies  have  them 
partly  full.  I  will  begin  extracting  to- 
morrow— all  from  white  clover.  It  is 
very  plentiful,  and  the  bloom  is  pro- 
fuse. 


Enough  Bloom,  but  no  Honey. 

— Telah  C.  Whitney,  Athens,  N.  Y.,  on 
June  17,  1889,  writes  : 

A  year  ago  last  spring  I  sowed  a 
little  piece  of  alfalfa  clover,  also  some 
Chapman  honey-plant  seed  that  I  got 
from  Washington.  The  alfalfa  clover 
is  in  bloom,  and  has  a  kind  of  purple 
clover  head  ;  I  have  not  seen  a  bee  on 
it  yet — all  I  can  see  that  the  bees  work 
on,  is  raspberries  and  asparagus. 
There  is  plenty  of  white  clover  in 
bloom,  but  not  a  bee  have  I  seen  on  it 
yet.  I  have  a  stalk  of  buckwheat  in 
full  bloom,  right  in  fiont  of  one  of  my 
hives,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  bee  on 
it.     It  is  verv  wet  here,  and  bees  are 


gathering  no  hone)-.  A  second  swarm- 
came  out  a  week  ago  yesterday,  which 
I  put  back  ;  on  Monday  I  looked  into 
the  hive,  and  1  could  not  see  as  much 
as  a  drop  of  honey ;  so  I  fed  them 
about  two  pounds  of  granulated  sugar 
.syrup,  and  let  them  go  at  that.  They 
seem  to  be  doing  verj'  well  now.  I 
have  only  the  first  swarms,  as  I  put  all 
second  swarms  back.  I  lost  one  largfr 
swarm  ;  after  hiving  them,  all  went  in 
nicely,  and  I  went  to  dinner  ;  when  I 
returned,  the  bees  were  gone. 


First  White  Clover  Bloom C. 

H.  Dibbern,   Milan,  Ills.,    on   June  17, 
1889,  says : 

The  bees  are  now  swarming  freely, 
and  are  gathering  honey  from  white 
clover.  My  first  case  of  clover  honey 
was  all  capped  over,  and  ready  to- 
come  off  the  hive  on  June  16.  With 
good  weather,  our  prospects  are  quite 
flattering  for  a  full  crop  of  very  fine 
honey. 


Good  Harvest  Expected J.  L. 

Comstock,  Sac  City,  Iowa,  on  June  17,. 
1889.  says  : 

I  put  36  colonies  into  the  cellar  on 
Dec.  7,  1888,  all  of  which  came 
through  all  right  except  three,  which 
were  queenless,  and  were  robbed  by 
the  others,  leaving  33  good  colonies. 
White  clover  never  looked  so  promis- 
ing as  at  the  present  time,  in  this 
locality,  and  my  bees  are  in  tine  condi- 
tion to  work  on  it.  Basswood  is  just 
full  of  buds,  so  if  nothing  unfavorable 
happens,  we  can  look  out  for  a  good 
harvest  for  the  bees. 


Report  of  the  Will  Co.,  Con- 
vention.—  Gastavus  Kettering,  Sec- 
retary of  the  association,  sends  the 
following  report  : 

The  Will  County  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation met  on  June  15,  1889,  at 
Monee,  Ills.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  President  A.  Wicherts,  and 
Gustavus  Kettering,  acting  Secretary, 
read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing, which  were  approved. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  :  A.  Wicherts, 
President ;  and  Gustavus  Kettering, 
Secretary.  As  to  whether  there  was 
anv  profit  in  bee-culture  within  the 
last  two  years  in  this  neighborhood,  it 
was  reported  that  there  was  not  much  ; 
that  the  weather  had  been  too  dry,  es- 
pecially in  the  year  1887,  which  killed 
out  our  white  clover — the  best  honey- 
plant  in  this  vicinitj-.  The  question, 
"What  will  be  the  prospect  for  bees 
and  their  keepers  this  year  ?"  was  dis- 
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cussed,  and  a  majority  thought  that 
bee-keepers  would  be  all  right,  pro- 
viding that  the  wet  weather  would  con- 
tinue a  few  days  longer,  and  assist  the 
white  clover,  which  is  now  coming  up 
ver}'  thickly,  which  would  make  the 
bee-pasturage  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  heretofore.  It  was  decided  that 
the  President  and  Secretarj'  call  the 
next  meeting  the  latter  part  of  next 
September  ;  the  date  and  place  to  be 
announced  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  and  also  to  notify  each  mem- 
ber by  postal  card.  The  convention 
then  adjourned. 


Hives  Boiling  Over  with  Bees. 

— A.  M.  Day,    Bowling  Green,  Mo.,  on 
June  15,  1889,  writes : 

My  hives  are  boiling  over  with  bees, 
and  I  never  saw  as  much  honey  in  the 
fields  ;  no  matter  what  kind  of  weather 
we  may  have,  it  will  last  over  a  month. 
My  42  colonies  are  all  working  in  the 
sections,  and  some  of  them  need  tier- 
ing up.  I  have  "  hit  the  nail "  this 
year — have  doubled  my  bees,  and  will 
average  $10  per  colony  on  honey. 


Very    Rainy  W^eatlier.— E.   W. 

Councilman,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  on 

June  15,  1889,  says  : 

We  are  having  a  bad  time  here  for 
bees  and  honey.  Day  before  yesterday 
I  had  the  first  swarm,  yesterday  three 
swarms,  and  to-day  one.  Bees  com- 
menced in  the  sections  two  weeks 
ago,  but  have  as  yet  accomplished 
nothing,  on  account  of  cool  and  rainy 
weather.  For  over  two  weeks,  all 
kinds  of  farming  has  been  at  a  stand- 
still, on  account  of  the  rain.  A  neigh- 
bor 82  years  old  says  that  he  has  never 
known  so  wet  a  time.  So  bees  must 
necessarily  be  kept  back  in  their  work. 


do  not  seem  to  notice  it — perhaps  the 
cold  and  wet  we  have  lately  had  is  the 
cause.  There  seems  to  be  no  honey  in 
it  as  yet.  We  had  three  or  four  quite 
hard  frosts  the  last  days  of  May,  that 
killed  corn,  beans  and  tomatoes  ;  but  I 
think  that  our  small-fruit  crop  will  be 
large.  Bees  are  working  on  blackber- 
ries and  raspberries  very  strong.  I 
have  about  five  acres  in  small  fruit, 
all  loaded  down  with  fruit,  and  with 
that  and  my  bees  I  expect  to  be  kept 
out  of  mischief  for  awhile. 

[1.  Yes ;  bees  are  sagacious  storm 
Warners.  On  the  approach  of  thunder- 
storms, gentle  bees  sometimes  become 
irritable,  and  will  attack  even  their 
usual  attendants.  Anticipating  a 
drouth,  they  have  been  known  to  store 
more  water  in  their   combs  than  usual. 

2.  Bees  often  hover  over  brine,  and 
will  dig  into  sawdust  where  brine  has 
been  thrown.  They  need  some  salt, 
but  there  is  no  danger  of  their  taking 
enough  to  injure  the  brood  from  the 
pickle-brine  mentioned.  Salt  is  often 
scattered  in  the  hives,  and  on  the 
ground  outside  to  drive  away  ants  and 
moths. — Ed.] 


and  lively,  and  so   continues, 
colonies    wintered     on     the 
stands  without  any   loss,  and 
creased,  by  natural  swarming, 
have  extracted  200   pounds   of 


My  24 

summer 
have  in- 
to 42.  I 
honey. 


and  have  some  400  or  500  pounds  now 
ready  to  take  ofl".  The  prospects  were 
never  better  here  for  a  honey  crop. 
Spanish-needle — our  source  of  the  main 
and  sure  honey  croj} — carpets  all  fence- 
corners  and  waste-places.  You  can 
look  out,  Mr.  Editor,  for  another 
"  fabulous  "  report  from  this  direction, 
when  the  season  is  over  ;  and  I  would 
like  for  "  Ye  Editor'"  to  peep  into  my 
honey-house  about  that  time. 


Storm-AVarners — Salt  for  Bees. 

— ^W.  A.  Hodge,  Victory,  Wis.,  on  June 
4,  1889,  writes : 

1.  Do  bees  have  a  forecast  or  knowl- 
edge of  an  approaching  change  in  the 
weather  or  cold  storm,  as  do  the 
migratory  birds  and  other  winged 
fowls,  such  as  geese,  ducks,  etc.  ?  In 
cleaning  out  my  cellar,  I  put  outside  a 
barrel  of  cucumber  pickles,  put  up  in 
salt  or  brine,  and  the  bees  are  swarm- 
ing on  it  as  they  would  on  honey.  Will 
they  kill  themselves,  or  not  ?  2.  Will 
bees  use  enough  salt  or  brine  to  in- 
jure the  young  brood,  if  placed  where 
they  can  have  as  much  as  they  will 
use  ?  We  had  some  very  cold  weather 
for  May.  White  clover  is  a  very  heavy 
crop  with  us  ;  the  roadsides  and  fields 
are  nearly  white  with  it,  but  the  bees 


Two  Colonies  in  One  Hive. — F. 

W.  Harvey,  Mt.  Auburn,  Iowa,  on  June 
12,  1889,  writes : 

If  2  colonies  of  bees  should  be  placed 
one  above  the  other,  with  but  the 
lower  entrance,  each  colony  having  its 
own  queen  and  brood-combs,  and  sep- 
arated by  a  honey-board  that  would 
keep  the  queens  apart,  would  the  bees 
afiiliate  and  use  the  lower  entrance  ? 
Our  220  colonies  are  just  aching  for 
something  to  do.  There  are  acres  of 
Alsike  in  bloom,  but  no  honej'.  I  am 
with  Dr.  Jesse  Oren,  learning  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  art. 

[All  the  bees  of  one  colony  would 
use  the  one  entrance,  without  doubt, 
even  if  there  are  two  queens  in  sep- 
arate apartments — but  trouble  may 
come  from  one  queen  becoming  aware 
of  the  presence  of  another,  unless  they 
may  be  a  mother  and  daughter. — Ed.] 


Unfavorable    Weather,   etc. — 

D.  Millard,  Mendon,   Mich.,    on  June 

10,  1889,  says  : 

Bees  in  this  locality  wintered  with 
trifling  loss.  They  have  bred  up 
strong,  and  a  few  swarmed  in  May. 
On  May  29  a  severe  rain-storm  set  in, 
and  on  May  30  it  snowed  nearlj-  2 
inches,  followed  by  sleet  and  rain  that 
lasted  for  2  or  3  days  ;  after  which  the 
weather  brightened  up,  but  it  has  been 
wet  and  cold  up  to  date.  Colonies  are 
strong,  but  very  short  of  honej-.  Should 
it  turn  warm  again  soon,  the  prospect 
for  a  crop  of  honej-  would  be  good. 


Prospects  IVever  Better. — Byron 
liams,  Worcester,  Mo.,  on  June  17, 
1889,  writes  : 

The  weather  is  fine,  and  bees  are 
booming.  White  clover  is  the  finest 
for  years  here.  Bees  got  a  good  start 
on  it  from  May  20  to  the  27th,  then 
rain  and  cold  weather  interfered  until 
June  3,  when   everything  became  fair 


Cold  and  AVet  W^eather.— V.  N. 

Forbes,   West  Haven,  Vt.,  on  June  14, 
1889,  writes  : 

Bees  in  this  vicinity  generall)-  came 
through  the  winter  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  the  ^ery  warm  weather  of 
April  was  favorable  for  their  building 
up  rapidly  ;  but  that  was  followed  by 
very  wet  and  cold  weather  the  latter 
part  of  May,  which  told  seriously  on 
the  bees.  Fruit-bloom  did  not  amount 
to  much  for  the  bees  ;  raspberries  were 
loaded  with  bloom,  and  honey,  too, 
but  the  cold  and  wet  of  the  last  three 
or  four  weeks  has  very  nearly  caused 
a  failure  from  that  source,  and  that  is 
a  serious  one,  as  we  depend  largely 
upon  the  raspberries  for  the  bees  to  get 
filled  up,  and  ready  for  the  clover. 
There  is  a  good  show  of  clover,  and  if 
the  weather  is  as  favorable  as  for  the 
last  three  or  four  days,  we  may  have 
some  honey  yet. 

An     Old    Bee-Keeper — C.    W. 

Helleras,  St.  Catherines,  Out.,  on  June 

11,  1889,  writes  : 

Last  year  was  the  poorest  one  for 
honey  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have 
always  kept  bees  in  a  small  way,  ever 
since  I  have  kept  house,  which  is  now 
over  51  years,  and  I  was  about  the  first 
one  in  this  section  of  the   country  that 
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made  use  of  the  Langstroth  improve- 
ments in  movable-comb  hives  when 
they  first  came  out,  and  I  found  it  a 
great  advance  over  the  box-hive.  I 
found  a  description  of  them,  at  that 
time,  in  the  Scientific  American.  Bees 
are  not  doing  well  here  this  season 
yet ;  the  weather  has  been  very  cool 
and  wet  so  far,  but  to-day  it  is  quite 
warm,  and  bees  are  taking  in  some 
honey.  I  am  now  in  my  81st  j-ear, 
and  my  sight  is  rather  poor  ;  I  have 
thought  that  a  "  magnifier,"  like  the 
one  described  on  page  381,  might  help 


Bee-Ciilliire  unci  the  '%Vcatiier. 

— Marion   Miller,    Le  Claire,  Iowa,  on 
June  10,  1889,  writes  : 

The  spring  in  this  part  of  Iowa  was 
very  favorable  for  bee-keepers — the 
weather  was  nice  and  warm  \evy  earl}', 
and  at  the  close  of  fruit-bloom  all  the 
hives  contained  more  honey  than  usual 
at  that  time  of  the  year ;  but  the 
weather  changed  to  cloudy,  rainy  and 
cold,  and  remained  so  for  about  four 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  honey 
contained  in  the  hives  was  nearly  used 
uj] — in  fact,  feeding  became  necessary 
to  prevent  starvation.  Since  then  we 
have  had  a  few  days  of  nice  honey- 
weather,  but  the  rain  has  commenced 
again,  and  no  telling  when  it  will  quit. 
The  bee-keepers  surely  have  had,  and 
are  having  a  hard  road  to  travel  ;  for 
the  business  appears  to  depend  more 
upon  the  kind  of  weather  than  almost 
any  other  business. 


Stveet  Clover  on  the  Roadside. 

-C.  A.  Hull",  Clayton,  Mich.,  on  June 
15,  1889,  writes  : 

Will  you  plea.se  tell  me  whether  or 
not  it  is  lawful  for   a   person   to   sow 

reet  clover  in  the  road,  on  the  side 
iext  to  his  own  place.  As  tlie  editor 
'of  the  American  Bee  Journal  and 
Mr.  A.  I.  Root  advise  bee-keepers  to 
sow  it  by  the  I'oadside,  I  took  it  that  I 
h:i(l  the  right  to  sow  it  on  the  roadside, 
iig  by  my   place,  and  it   is   making 

1113  talk.  People  saj'  that  it  is  worse 
than  Canada  thistles,  and  pull  it  up  if 
it  irets  on  their  side  of  the  road.  I 
(are  nothing  about  that,  but  when  they 
AS  ant  me  to  pull  and  dig  it  up  on  my 
sill',  I  am  not  going  to  do  so,  unless  I 
am  obliged  to,  as  it  does  no  harm,  and 
I  tell  them  so,  but  all  to  no  use.  There 
is  lots  of  it  in  the  road  a  few  miles 
away  from  here,  and  I  have  never  seen 
it  spread  in  the  fields. 

Bees  are  in  poor  condition  here.  We 
had  heavy  frosts  in  May,  and  on  May 
29  and  30  it  rained  very  hard  all  day, 
and  at  night  the  thermometer  was  at 
40',  and  was  very   cold  and  cloudy  for 


several  days  afer  the  rain  ;  but  it  is 
now  warmer,  and  the  Ijces  are  at  work 
on  the  clover.  A  good  many  bees 
starved  during  and  after  the  storm  and 
cold  weather. 

[As  the  land  to  the  middle  of  the 
street  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
fields,  he  can  sow  what  he  pleases  on 
the  roadside,  unless  it  be  a  noxious 
weed  which  is  prohibited  by  law. 
Sweet  clover  is  neither  prohibited  nor 
is  it  a  noxious  weed.  It  will  not  spread 
into  the  fields,  and  dies  root  and 
branch  after  the  second  season.  To 
cut  it  two  seasons,  before  the  seed  ma- 
tures, will  free  the  land  from  it  en- 
tirely. It  is  in  no  manner  like  Canada 
thistles,  except  in  that  it  is  an  excel- 
lent honey-producer. — Ed.] 
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■We  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 

for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 

or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  m  the  I.ASX 

column.     The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 

in  the  first  column.     One  year's  subscription 

for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 

with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  0/  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1 00 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturiet 1  75 1  65 

Bee-Keepers' Advance 150 140 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00 1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...  140 130 

The  8  above-named  papers..  5  65 5  00 

and  Langstroth  Hevised  (Dadant).3  00 2  75 

Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25 2  00 

Dooiittle  on  Queen-Kearinj?.  .2  00 1  75 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman*... 2  00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  bee  Journal..  1  60 1  60 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book(cloth)...3  00....  2  00 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. . . .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Booli 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50 1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 1 .30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00 1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  of  National  Society..  1  50....  1  25 

I>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Scientific    Queen  -  Rearing-,     as 

practically  applied  ;  being  a  method  by 
which  the  best  of  queen-bees  are  reared  in 
perfect  accord  with  Nature's  ways— by  G.  BI. 
Dooiittle,  of  Borodino,  N.Y.    176  pages. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Dooiittle  details  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  iu  rearing  queen- 
bees  for  the  past  four  <r  five  years,  and  is 
the  first  to  present  his  discoveries  to  the 
world.  It  is  published  in  time  for  every 
progressive  bee-keeper  to  test  the  various 
discoveries  which  it  details,  during  the  pres- 
ent season.  Send  all  orders  for  the  book  to 
this  office.  Price,  81.00,  postpaid.  The  usual 
discount  to  dealers  in  lots  of  10  or  more. 
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ITonr  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  Von  Live  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Give  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Ajierican  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

It  yon  Lose  ^floney  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

I^evv  ^Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 

numbers  for  1888  and  1SJ9  for  81.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4Xx4)i  and  5}4x5X. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  S8..50  per  1,000. 

■■reserve  Yotir  Papers  for  futiure 
reference.  If  you  have  no  1III\I>ER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal. 

Please  -write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pnre  Plienol  for  FonI  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  forgetting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 
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Honey  and  UeesM-a.x  iVIarket. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Tbe  old  crop  is  about  exhausted,  and 
not  any  new  has  been  offered.  GBpecially  is  tlie  fore- 
going applicable  to  tbe  state  of  the  c<:>mlj  honey 
market.    Extracted,  very  little  demand,  at  7®8c. 

BKB8WAX,— 250.  K.  A.  BUKNKTT. 

June  10.  161  South  Water  St. 

DKTROIT. 

HONEY.— No  attractive  honey  in  the  market,  and 
sales  are  slow  at  l:2@l5c. 

BHK8WAX.-24®:!5C. 
June  22.  M.  H.  HUNT.  Bell  Branch,  Mloh. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— We  quote:  White  1-lbs.  15®I6c.;  dark, 

10@12c.;  California  white  2-lbs.,  ll@12c.;  amber,  10 

®llc.    Extracted,  white,  7@8c.:   dark,  5®(ie.     Our 

■market  is  in  good  condition  for  the  new  crop. 

BEESWAX.- 20c. 
May  II.  C1.BMONS,  CLOON  4  CO.,  cor  4th  JtWalnut. 

ST.  LOOTS. 

HONEY.— Bxtracted,  in  barrels,  eH@6H.  E.xcel- 
lent  demand  for  clear,  bright  in  barrels.  Dark,  o9i@ 
ec. 

BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  23c.  for  prime. 
May  22.  D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

NBW  YORK. 

HONEY.- Extracted  in  good  demand.  We  quote  : 
Fine  orange-bloom  at  from  7@7J^c. ;  off  grades  of 
Southern,  60@70c.  par  gallon. 

BEESWAX.- Scarce,  at  26!^®27Mc.  for  good. 
HLLDKKTH  BK08.  &  SKGKLliEN, 
June  6.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONBY.— We  quote:  i-pounds  selling  from  16® 
18c.;  2-lbs.,  15@16c.  Extracted,  8®9c.  Sales  very 
slow. 

BEESWAX.— None  on  hand. 
June  22.    BLAKB  &  KIPLB  Y,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONBY.— We  quote  extracted  at  sasc.  per  !b.. 
Demand  slow  for  table  use,  and  fair  from  manufac- 
turers. Several  lots  of  new  comb  have  arrived,  but 
quality  being  off.  it  finds  slow  sale  at  12@14c. 

BBBBW  AX.— Demand  Is  good— 20@22c.  per  lb.  foi 
fcood  to  choloe  yellow,  on  arrival. 
June  22  c.  P.  MDTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  At. 


Red  Isabels  for  Pails. — We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

■for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  $1  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     $2.00  $2.25 

500Label8 2.00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

jer  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


Convention  I%otices. 


83^  The  Northern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  next  meeting  on  Aug.  20,  1«89,  at 
R.  Marsh's,  in  Guilford  Township,  4  miles  northeast 
of  Rockford,  Ills.  D.  A.  FDLLEE,  Sec. 


CF"  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford,  Ont., 
Canada,  on  December  4,  5,  and  6,  1889.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  ameraber.  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  *1.0i-l  to 
the  Secretary,  —  R.  F.  HOLTER,MANi\',  Sec.  Brant- 
ford, Ont.,  Canada. 


gidxjjertisemjetxts. 


IXAI^IAN  AND  AliBINO  aVEENS,  By 
Return  Mail.  Tested.  SI  ;  Untested,  75c.; 
3-frame  Nuclei,  with  Tested  Queen,  t2.5n  ;  4-frame, 
$2.75.    BEES  by  the  lb.,  75  cents.    Address. 

26Alt      GEO.  STTJCKMAN,  Nappanee,  Ind. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ITAIjIAN  Queens,  Tested,  $1.25.;  Untested, 
75e.,  3  for  $2.  Circular  of  Bee-Supplies,  &e, 
free.        JNO.  NEBBL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 
20Atf 

.uientlont/ie  Atmrtcan  Hee  journal. 


TRY  THEM 

ONE  of  our  Beautiful  Golden  Italian 
QUEENS,  reared  by  our  New,  Practical 
and  Natural  Method, 

If'arranted  Queens,  either  Carniolan  or 
Italian,  each,  $1 ;  Select,  each,  $1.25;  Tented 
each,  $1.50. 

We  have  had  30  years'  experience  in  the 
Rearing  of  Queens,  and  25,000  of  our  custom- 
ers will  tell  you  that  the  Purity,  Beauty  and 
Quality  of  our  Queens  are  not  excelled, 

24Etf  WENHAM,  Essex  Co,,  MASS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ITALIAN  BEES,  QUEENS,  and  EGGS 
from  Light  Brahma  and  Wyandotte  Poultry 
One  Untested  Queen,  $1  ;  three  for  $2.  Eggs, 
$2  for  13.    Price-Li8t  Free. 

Address.  H.  G.  FRAME, 

10E13t  NORTH  MANCHESTER,  IND. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Qj^T^]^sar@. 


KEE-KBEPBRS,  do  you  want  care- 
fully-bred QcTEBNS,  from  stock  which 
has  shown  itself  as  good  workers,  and 
which  you  can  feel  convinced  will  give 
"new  blood  "  in  your  apiary  ?    Prices  : 

Each.  3  at  once.  6  at  once. 

Virgin I  .50.... 11.20 $2.00 

Untested....  1.00....  2.75 5.1X1 

Tested 2.00....  550 11.00 

Select  Tested  3.00 9.00 18.00 

If  so,  address,       K.  F.  HOtTEKMANW. 

26A8t  ROMNEY,  ONT.,  CANADA. 

B2?~  American  Bills  (postage  stamps  for  fractions 
of  a  dollar)  taken  at  par. 

Mention  the  Ainerican  Bee  Jourtuil. 


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation 

High  Side  Walls,  4  to  14  square 

feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 

Retail.  Circulars  and  Samples  free 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

(SOLE  MANCTACinBERS), 

lAtf      SPROUT  BROOK,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  T. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


'Hastingfs'  Perlection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  2  quarts, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  S3.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 


British.  Bee  Journal 

ANB  BEE-EEEFEBS'  ADVISER, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  Gs.  6d.  per 
an  num.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
puhlished  by  John  Huckle,  King's  Langley 
Hertp,  En(rland. 

Mention  the  Americnn  Bee  Journal. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BF.FOKE  placing  yourOrders  for  91T1»I»I.IES, 
write  for  prices  on  One-Piece  Basswood  Sections 
Bee  -  Hives,  shipping  -  Crates,  Frames,  Foundation, 
Smokeis,  etc.    Address, 

K.  H.  scmmnT  a  co.. 

25A2fit  NEW  LONDON,  Waupaca  Co.,  WIS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Clieap   Extracted    Honey.  —  We 

have  a  keg  of  DARK  HONEY,  weighing 
164  pounds,  net,  suitable  for  feeding  to  bees, 
which  we  will  sell  at  O  cents  per  pound, 
■delivered  on  the  cars  here. 


April  1st.    For  60  Days.      1889. 

WE  have  a  larjre  stock  of  ONE-PIECE 
SECTIONS  on  hand,  which  are  lirst- 
class.  To  reduce  stock,  we  will  name  a  very 
low  price  on  them,  in  1,000  or  100,000  lots.  Also 
Hlves^  Siuokers  aud  Brood  -  Frames. 
Do  not  fail  to  tell  us  what  you  want,  or  send 
for  our  Price-List.    Address, 

STvdllTHC    <Sc    S3S4CITDE3:, 

24Etf  KENTON,  Hardin  Co.,  OHIO. 

MentioJi  t?i,c  American  Bee  Journal. 


s  by  Return  Mail. 

Having  filled  all  Orders,  I 
can  from  now  on  send 

Gl  "CJ  EH  E:  IST  S 

by  return   mail.    Tested, 

in  June,  *3  00  ;  after,  $1.60. 
Warranted,  $1  ;  6  for  $5.  A 
liberal  discount  to  dealers 
and  for  largre  Orders,  Make 
all  Money  Orders  payable  at 
NiCHOLASViLLE.  Circulars 
free.    Only  Italians. 

J.  T.  fl'IliSON, 

ISEtf  LITTLE  HICKMAN,  .Jessamine  Co.,  KY. 

Menticn  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


SECTIONS,  flrst-class,  $.3.00  per  1,000,  and 
Foundation  cheaper  than  ever.  Dealers 
will  do  well  to  jret  our  Prices.  Alslke  Clover, 
Japanese  Biickwlieat,  &c.  Free  Price- 
List  and  Samples.  M.  H.  HUNT, 
2E1.3t  BELL  BRANCH  (near  Detroit,)  MICH. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Jour^ial. 


j|(il?jra|c$ 


An  Elegantly  Illustrated  Monthly  for  the 
FAIHII.Y   ATSn    PIRESIOE, 

$1.50  a  Year.    Sample  Copy  Free. 

Printed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  aud 

profusely  embellished  with  Magnificent 

"aud  costly  Eograving-s. 

Tlie  Illustrated  Home  Journal  is  a  moral, 
high-toned  aud  iutellootual  educator,  and  is 
invaluable  in  ovoiy  librarj-,  as  well  as  a  very 
attractive  and  inspiring-  ornament  In  every 
drawing-room.  Each  Number  of  it  contains  36 
pages. 

Its  stories  are  elevating  in  tone,  as  well  as 
charmingly  thrilling  and  captivating  ;  its  his- 
torical and  biographical  sketches  are  fascinat- 
ing and  delightful ;  its  Department  for  "  Our 
Young  Folks"  is  enticing  and  alluring  ;  and  its 
miscellaneous  matter  leads  to  the  higher  life, 
and  the  moulding  of  more  beautiful  thoughts 
aud  affections. 

It  should  be  found  in  every  family,  and 
should  take  the  iilaceof  the  impure  and  trashy 
publications,  which  now  abound,  and  are  a 
curse  to  the  rising  generation. 

It  will  be  Clubbed  with  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  and  both  mailed  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  one  year,  for  $2.00. 

THOS.  e.  NETTMAN  A  BON, 

92S  &  925  West  Madison  Street,  -    CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


TM.m  aMjeRicRM  mmm  j©iEyRjp<i2c;i<. 
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EDITOR. 


Vflinv.    July  6, 1889,    No,  2]. 


R.  F.  Ilolterniaun,  Secretary  of  the 
International  Bet-Society,  who  has  for  tlie 
last  five  years  been  in  charge  of  the  bee- 
keepers' supply  business  of  E.  L.  Goold  & 
Co.,  Brantford,  Canada,  and  lately  edited 
the  Canadian  Honey  Producer,  lias  left 
lor  Romney,  Kent  Co.,  Ont. 

Mr.  Holtermaun,  althotigh  only  on  salary, 
has,  we  believe,  given  first  place  to  the  in- 
terests of  those  with  whom  lie  has  been  em- 
ployed. He  will  continue  to  edit  the  Cana- 
dian Honey  Producer  until  the  end  of  the 
present  volume.  Bee-keeping  and  store- 
keeping  combined,  will  occupy  his  atten- 
tion hereafter.  lie  writes  :  "  I  am  going 
to  an  excellent  locality  for  clover  and  an 
abundance  of  basswood  and  excellent  fall 
pasture  ;  no  bees  at  all  are  kept  within  three 
miles,  and  I  believe  even  four." 


Xlie     Protspeot    Urij>'Iilen!«    for    a 

good  crop  of  honey.  As  a  sample  of  tlie 
many,  we  give  these  few  lines  from  C.  A. 
Bunch,  of  La  Paz,  Ind.,  dated  June  27,  ISSO: 

Look  out  for  a  hig  crop  of  clover  honey 
this  season.  The  bees  in  this  neighborhood 
have  been  working  between  showers  on 
red,  Alsike  and  white  clover  equal  to  any 
season  that  1  ever  saw. 

Mr.  Bunch  sends  us  a  sample  of  his  bees. 
They  are  very  fine,  large,  and  bright  in 
color. 


Many  OooU  .idvertisers  invite  our 
readers  to  send  for  their  descriptive  Circu- 
lars, etc.  It  will  pay  to  get  these,  and  see 
what  is  for  sale,  by  whom,  at  what  prices, 
and  what  things  are  offered.  Every  one 
can  learn  something  in  this  way.  Please 
always  tell  advertisers  where  you  saw  their 
cards  ;  they  like  to  know,  and  we  like  to 
have  them. 


More  FalsehoodM.—  The  Cliicago 
Dally  Xcios  of  .lune-37,  18S9,  contained  an 
article  on  page  0,  wtiieli,  for  misrepresenta- 
tions and  unmitigated  untruths  "beats  the 
world  !"    The  last  paragraph  reads  thus  : 

The  worst  eneiuy  of  the  honey-raiser  is 
the  producer  of  artificial  and  adulterated 
honey.  It  is  easy  to  adulterate  honey,  but 
only  recently  have  men  become  ingenious 
and  sK'iliful  enouah  to  make  honey  in  the 
comb,  both  the  honey  and  tlie  comb  l)eing 
artificially  produced."  The  spurious  iiroduct 
looks  almost  exactly  like  that  created  by 
bees,  and  it  is  put  np  in  the  little  square 
biixes,  windowed  sides,  like  those  used  in 
hives.  It  is  possible  to  detect  the  imitation 
only  by  tasting  it,  by  which  test  anybndy 
who  has  a  tootli  for  genuine  honey  can 
easily  detect  the  fraud.  The  counterfeit  is 
so  skillfully  executed,  however,  that  it  fre- 
quently deceives  a  novice.  A  N,\v  York 
man  in  a  restaurant  in  tills  city  the  other 
iiiuht  called  for  honey  in  the  comb,  and  five 
boxes  were  purchased  for  him  at  as  many 
different  groceries  before  one  of  genuine 
honey  was  obtained.  He  then  described  the 
method  of  artificial  lioney-making,  and  in 
conclusion  said  that  he  was  a  drummer  for 
a  New  York  hoiiey-liouse. 

We  defy  the  Daily  News  to  bring  proof  of 
its  foul  charges,  and  we  brand  them  as  lies 
without  the  least  shadow  of  truth  to  rest  on! 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  existence  as 
combs  made  of  paraffine,  or  similar  sub- 
stances, and  filled  with  glucose,  which  the 
Daily  News  calls  "  artificial  honey  !" 

There  is  no  such  "  spurious  product '" 
which  "  looks  almost  like  that  created  by 
bees,  and  is  put  up  in  the  little  square  boxes 
with  windowed  sides,  like  those  used  in 
hives  !" 

There  is  no  "counterfeit"  comb  honey 
"so  skillfully  executed  that  it  frequently 
deceives  a  novice,"  or  "  any  other  man  !" 

The  silly  story,  or,  more  properly,  the 
wilful  lie,  which  tlie  News  parades  in  proof 
of  its  "comb  honey"  story,  is  simply 
diabolical  ! 

The  idea  of  a  New  York  man  in  a  "  res- 
taurant" calling  for  honey  in  the  comb, 
waiting  there  for  the  "  buyer "  to  go  out^w 
different  times  and  buy  a  "  box  "  at  five 
"  different  groceries,"  just  to  please  a  single 
guest  !  New  York  men  do  not  wait  a  couple 
of  hours  at  a  meal,  for  different  courses,  and 
especially  not  for  an  article  to  be  purchased 
for  them  five  times  in  one  course  ! 

Restaurant  keepers  do  not  undertake  to 
buy  at  retail  for  any  single  eater  ;  they  buy 
at  wholesale,  lay  in  a  stock,  and  if  anything 
is  called  for  not  in  stock,  they  are  so  in- 
formed, and  that  ends  it ! 

New  York  men,  and  especially  "  drum- 
mers," are  too  busy  to  spend  so  much  time, 
even  if  restaurant  keepers  would  go  out  and 
buy,  at  five  different  times,  from  five  differ- 
ent grocers,  a  single  box  of  honey  to  accom- 
modate a  notional  crank  !  These  "  drum- 
mers "  are  after  l)i(si)ics8— not  such  foolish- 
ness as  that  1 

New  Y'ork  honey -houses  do  not  have 
drummers  out  to  sell  honey— especially  at 
this  time  of  the  year  when  the  old  crop  is 
nearly  exhausted,  and  the  new  crop  is  not 
yet  harvested  ! 

No  "  factory  "  for  making  the  so-called 
"artificial   honey"     is   in    existence,   and 


hence  it  could  not  send  out  such  a  "  drum- 
mer !" 

No  such  "artificial  honey"  with  comb» 
"  artificially  produced  "  is  in  existence  !  If 
one  such  "  paraffine  comb  filled  with  glucose 
and  sealed  up  by  machiney  "  (hs  tlie  news- 
papers so  often  put  it)  is  produced— yes, 
even  one  is  presented  at  this  ollice— it  can 
talve  a  thousand  dollars,  which  is  offered  for 
the  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  an  arti- 
ficial humbug  ! 

Now  the  Daily  News  should  either  pro- 
duce one  of  those  "  artificial  boxes  of 
honey  "  that  are  so  plentiful  at  the  groceries 
that  "  five  boxes  were  purchased  "  "  before 
one  of  the  genuine  honey  was  obtained  "— 
or  else  make  an  apology  and  retraction  for 
publishing  such  villainous  falsehoods  ! 


Paris  Cirerii  on  Potatoes.- S.  R. 

Norton,   Leinont,    Ills.,  on   June  23,  1889, 
writes  this  inquiry  : 

Would  there  be  any  danger  of  poisoning 
my  bees  if  1  use  Paris  green  or  London  pur- 
ple on  my  potato  vines,  to  destroy  the 
bugs  ?    The  potatoes  are  in  bloom. 

At  our  request.  Prof.  Cook  replies  to  this 
question,  in  these  words:  "There  is  no 
danger  of  using  Paris  green  or  London  pur- 
ple on  potatoes.  The  bees  do  not  gather 
nectar  from  potatoes,  and  so  could  not 
get  the  poison.  Indeed  there  is  no  danger 
of  spraying  our  orchards  except  wlien  the 
trees  are  in  full  bloom.  At  that  time  spray- 
ing should  never  be  done." 


I'onib  Foiintlation  is  now  in  almost 
nnlversal  use.  Those  who  object  to  it,  do 
so  principally  on  the  ground  of  cost.  Its 
use  in  the  brood-chamber  pays  well  in  re- 
sults ;  but  in  sections,  for  comb  honey,  is 
where  its  utility  is  more  mauifest.  Of 
course  none  should  there  be  used  but  thin, 
which  is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
Its  use  greatly  aids  shipping— for  breakages 
are  less  frequent  than  when  only  natural 
comb  is  allowed. 


;^e-»v  Posters  for  the  American  Bke 
Jour.xAL,  printed  in  two  colors,  have  just 
been  printed,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  can  use  them.  They  are  very  hand- 
some, and  will  "set  off"  an  exhibit  at 
Fairs.  It  will  tell  Bee-Keepers  how  to 
subscribe,  for  "Subscriptions  Received 
Ilere  "  is  quite  prominent  at  the  bottom. 

We  will  also  send  sample  copies  of  the 
Bkk  Jour.xAL,  for  use  at  Fairs,  if  notified 
a  week  or  ten  days  in'  advance  where  to 
send  them. 


■  lindens  were  reported  on  page  40.%  to 
be  stripped  of  buds  and  leaves  in  Minne- 
sota. Now  we  have  another  report  from 
that  State.  C.  Theilmann  thus  writes  on 
June  '.28 : 

Lindens  here  are  loaded  with  good,  sound 
buds,  which  will  open  in  a  few  days.  I  have 
traveled  about  ten  miles  this  morning 
through  a  timbered  country,  ami  nearly 
every  linden  tree  is  loaded  with  buds.  While 
clover  is  in  full  bloom  also,  but  we  have  too 
much  cloudy  weather. 
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Xlie  Piiris  Kx|»osilioii.— The  Paris 

convspoiuleut  ot  the  British  Bee  Journal 
lias  this  to  say  about  the  Bee  and  Honey 
Department : 

I  may  say  tliat  only  three  countries  are  at 
all  completely  represented.  Thes>'  are  the 
United  States,  who  have  a  general  collec- 
tion grouped  together  from  all  the  principal 
manufacturers  there  :  France,  with  one 
fairly  complete  iiistallnient,  hut  many  of 
the  goods  in  thi-,  are  apparently  ot  English 
manufacture  ;  ami  (Jreat  Britain,  represent- 
ed solely  by  Mr.  Tiiomas  B.  Blow,  with  a 
large  and  imposing  cnllection  of  both  appli- 
ance and  honey  and  wax,  also  working  bees. 
All  the  collections  of  bee-keeping  appli- 
ances are  situated  in  the  Ajirieultural  Gal- 
leries, which  stretch  right  away  from  the 
main  entrance  ot  the  Esplanade  des  Inva- 
lldes  to  the  Camp  de  Mais.  For  tlie  guid- 
ance of  English  visitors  who  may  wish  to 
see  the  Viirious  collectiois  of  br^e  keeping 
appliances,  1  would  advise  that  they  should 
enter  the  Exhibition  by  the  Invalides  en- 
trance, which  is  tiie  one  nearest  to  Paris, 
and  is  gtiite  close  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. The  Pont  de  la  Concorde  should  be 
crossed,  and  the  turn  to  the  right  taken 
(opposite  is  the  Chamber  of  Deputies),  and 
the  handsome  and  inipusihg  entrance  is 
straight  ahead. 

The  Agricultural  Galleries  commence 
quite  close  to  this  entrance,  and  are  alto- 
gether about  one  mile  in  length,  and  apart 
from  beekeeping  are  well  worth  a  visit. 
Mr.  Blow's  exnibit  is  quite  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  first  gallery,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  that  he  will  be  glad  to  be  ot  any  ser- 
vice possible  to  any  English  bee-keepers 
who  may  call  upon  him. 


Although  we  know  hRw  to  kill  plant  lice, 
and  can  always  do  so  by  the  use  of  kerosene 
and  soap  mixture,  yet  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  prevents  the  use  of  this  specitic  in 
case  of  this  gr.iiii  aphis.  There  is  no  way 
fo  apply  the  remedy  in  this  case  without 
doing  more  harm  than  good. 

This  grain  aphis  has  often  been  observed, 
and  has  not  iiirre<]uently  done  areat  harm. 
One  comforting  fact  may  be  given:  This 
enemy  rarely  confronts  the  farmer's  success 
on  two  succes-ive  years. 


Jolin  Y.  l>etATiIer  has  certainly 
"  raised  a  breeze  "  iu  Florida  !  He  was  the 
first  editor  of  a  paper  called  the  Breeze, 
which  is  published  at  New  Smyrna,  and  is 
now  in  its  third  year.  In  its  issue  tor  last 
week,  we  notice  the  following  : 

J.  Y.  Detwiler,  on  the  peninsula,  is  en- 
gaged quite  extensivelj  in  bee-culture,  and 
has  made  the  business  quite  remunerative. 
He  has  given  the  subject  a  great  deal  of 
study  in  all  its  branches,  and  has  edited  the 
bee-department  of  several  agricultural  peri- 
odicals. He  was  the  first  editor  of  the 
Breeze. 


Plan!  LoiiMc — H.  W.  Haas,  Pettit, 
Ind.,  sends  a  "  bug,"  and  writes  thus  to 
Prof.  Cook  :  "  I  enclose  some  kind  of  an 
insect  pest,  that  is  injuring  wheat  and  oats 
in  this  vicinity.  Will  you  please  answer  in 
the  American  Bee  Jourxai,,  telling  what 
it  Is  ?"  Prof.  Cook  sends  the  following, 
which  he  has  prepared  concerning  it : 

The  Graim  AriiTS.— In  Indiana  it  is 
called,  very  incorrectly,  the  "green  midge.'' 
This  plant-louse  is  very  abundant,  and  often 
does  serious  damage  to  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  oats.  Like  all  Ihv aphides,  it  sucks  out 
the  juice,  and  thus  rums  the  grain.  Dry 
weather  is  favorable  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  all  plant-lice,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  exceedinyly  dry  spring— April  and  May 
—explains  the  great  abundance  of  this  grain 
apliis  this  season.  It  is  probable  that  tlie 
abundant  rains  of  June  will  lessen  their 
numbers  and  injury.  1  hope  that  the  rains 
are  in  time  to  prevent  any  serious  mischief. 


Xlie  Cliieag-o  Xribiine  of  Sunday, 
June  2.3,  1889,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth 
column,  on  page  16,  contained  an  article 
with  this  heading  :  "The  Busy  Bee's  Oc- 
cupation Gone  —  Parafflne  Honey-Comb 
Filled  with  Glucose  Honey."  It  then  avers 
that  bee-keepers  have  been  guilty  of  adul- 
terating their  honey,  and  then  made  a 
"great  discovery,"  which  it  describes  thus : 

This  was  that  glucose,  or  grape  sugar, 
closely  resembled  honey  in  appearance,  and 
was  a  very  fair  counterfeit  as  far  as  taste 
was  concerned.  Taen  there  appeared  in 
the  market  paraffiiie  honey-comb  filled 
with  ulucnse  honey,  and  '  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  bee  was  gone.  The  first  attempt 
was  simply  an  aduheration  of  honey  with 
glucose,  and  the  proportion  of  the  latter 
was  gradually  increased  uutil  there  was 
little  or  no  honey. 

The  above,  together  with  the  whole 
article,  copied  from  the  Philadelphia  Re- 
cord, is  ail  unmitigated  falsehood  !  We 
call  upon  the  Tribune  to  retract  it,  and  thus 
show  its  desire,  at  least,  to  be  just,  and  treat 
evt-ry  honest  pursuit  honorably.  Surely, 
this  is  an  age  ot  misrepresentation  1 


Enoouras'iiiS'  Words  are  always 
welcome  :  when  they  come  from  a  lady, 
they  are  doubly  welcome  ;  and  when  that 
lady  is  one  held  in  universal  esteem,  its 
welcome  is  greatly  enhanced  thereby.  Her 
Royal  Highness,  the  Princess  Christian,  is 
honorary  President  of  the  Berkshire  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  in  England,  and  ad- 
dressed to  that  body,  at  its  late  session,  the 
following  very  encouraging  communication 
which  we  extract  from  the  Berkshire  Dee- 
Keeper,  published  at  Reading,  England  : 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  interest  in  bee- 
keeping is  decidedly  increasing  throujihout 
the  country,  and  that  with  the  cottager  class 
a  more  humane  method  of  taking  the  honey 
is  superseding  the  old  "  rough  and  ready  " 
system.  There  is  a  ijue-ition  which  I  do  not 
think  has  yet  been  sufficiently  answered,  as 
to  how  far  bee-keeping,  except  perhaps  on  a 
large  scale,  has  been  found  to  pay,  and  yet 
no  doubt  the  hope  that  it  will  be  a  source  of 
income,  is  a  great  inducement  to  keep  bees. 
Apart,  however,  frmuthe  "  protit-and-loss  " 
view  of  the  subject,  associations  of  this 
kind  do  good  in  many  indirect  ways.  A  bee- 
keeper to  be  successful  must  study  the 
habits  ot  bees,  and  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject will  well  repay  him  for  the  time  and 
attention  he  gives  to  it. 

Again,  any  scheme  which  brings  persons 
of  different  classes  together,  who  would 
not  perhaps  otherwise  meet,  must  have  a 
beneficial  effect.  These  County  Associa- 
tions promote  t:ood  fellowship,  stimulate  a 
healthy  rivalry,  and  encourage  interchan'»e 
of  ideas.  They  break  down  those  acciden- 
tal barriers  between  class  and  class  which 
so  often  prevent  one  section  of  society  from 
coming  in  contact  with  another,  to  their 
mutual  advantage. 


I  have  often  remarked  that  sociability 
seemsa  special  chaiaeteristic  of  bee-keep- 
ers ;  tiiey  have  interests  in  common  ;  there 
is  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them.  The 
experience  and  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  professional  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  beginner,  who  knows  that  he  can  al- 
ways get  Help  and  advice  ;  and  in  his  turn 
he  is  prepared  in  after  years  to  assist  others 
in  the  same  way.  All  such  intercourse  is 
most  desirable,  and  is  in  every  way  to  be 
encouraged. 

1  am  told  that  a  London  Guild  has  in  con- 
templation the  founding  ot  an  Agricultural 
College,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
something  might  be  done  in  connection  with 
such  a  sclieme  to  forward  the  "  honey  in- 
dustry." It  would  iiive  a  great  impetus  to 
bee-keeping  throuiihout  the  country,  were 
so  important  a  society  as  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany to  lend  its  powerful  aid  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  suhject 

The  last  two  b.id  honey  seasons  have,  I 
fear,  had  a  very  diseonraging  effect  on  bee- 
keepers, especially  on  those  of  the  cottager 
das-;,  and  something  must  be  done  to  revive 
the  spirits  of  those  to  whom  the  last  in- 
clement season  has  brought  nothing  but  dis- 
aster. I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
changes  that  have  lately  been  niHrte  in  the 
rules  of  organization  of  this  association 
may  prove  beneficial  fo  the  members.  I 
trust  that  none  will  be  discouraged  bv  past 
failure.  It  may  be  true  of  bee  keeping  as 
of  other  ventures,  "  That  there  is  a  tide  in 
the  affairs  ot  men  which,  taken  at  the  flow, 
leads  on  to  fortune."  Helena. 

Cumberland  Lodge,  May,  18S9. 


Xiering'  Up.  elc.-J.  F.  Gile,  Bass- 
wood,  Wis.,  on  June  24,  1889,  asks  the  fol- 
lowing questions  : 

1.  Is  sweet  clover  desirable  for  hay  ? 

2.  Willitdoto  tier-up  when  comb  honey 
in  brood-frames  is  wanted  ? 

3.  1  have  a  nucleus  covering  five  Gallup 
frames,  that  is  queenless,  and  to  which  1 
have  given  a  frame  ot  unsealed  brood  at  two 
different  times.  The  last  time  1  examined 
them,  I  found  three  empty  queen-cells,  but 
no  queen  or  eggs  deposited.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  ? 

1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  account  for  tlie  action  of  bees,  not  know- 
ing all  the  circumstances.  If  they  have 
laying-workers,  that  may  account  for  it. 


Poisoninsr  Bees.— Prof.  A.  J.  Cook, 
fo  whom  we  referred  the  matter  of  Legis- 
lation relative  to  the  use  of  London  purple 
when  trees  are  in  bloom,  in  Michigan,  writes 
as  follows  to  us,  relative  thereto  : 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  will  attend  to  the 
matter  of  Legislation  on  the  London  purple 
question,  at  the  first  opportunity,  it  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance,  and  1  am  glad 
you  are  moving  energetically.  1  felt  sure 
you  would,  as  you  are  always  ready  to 
strike  when  our  industry  is  assailed. 

After  the  first  one  hundred  days,  our 
Legislature  is  not  permitted  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  introduce  new  Bills.  Thus  it  was 
too  late  to  move  in  the  matter  with  our  pres- 
ent Legislature,  wlien  my  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  danger.  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  loss  until  this  year. 

I  have  again  cilled  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter in  the  New  York  Tribune.  1  will  do  so 
in  other  papers. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature could  not  have  dealt  with  this  matter 
at  the  sessii>u  which  closed  last  week,  after 
a  six  months'  sitting.  It  passed  bills  to  re- 
duce railroad  fare  to  two  cents  per  mile,  and 
to  enact  "  local  option." 


THE    AMERICHJH    BEE    JOURNJl^I,. 
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To  Mtay  at  Home  in  IteMl. 


ItiM'K  :>"ol  a  i^uisanoe  !— Last  week 
we  gave  in  brief  the  decisioD  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Arkansas  iu  the  celebrated  bee- 
lawsuit  of  the  City  of  Arkadelphia  vs.  Z.  A. 
Clark.  We  expected  to  be  able  to  give  the 
decision  of  the  Juds«  in  full,  this  week,  but 
in  this  we  are  disappointed.  We  have  made 
several  applications  for  a  copy  of  it,  but  so 
far  have  not  succeeded  in  procuring  it.  We 
will  give  it  to  our  readers  as  soon  as  it  comes 
to  hand. 

At  present  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the 
National  Bee-Keepers'  Union  has  succeeded 
in  making  itself  felt,  and  has  obtained  the 
first  decision  on  the  question  of  whether 
bee-keeping  can  be  lawfully  construed  as  a 
nuisance  or  not. 


The  liis'li*'!^!  Court  in  that  State,  on  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court 
in  favor  of  the  bees,  has  again  decided 


This  Rooster  Crmvcth  for  the  Bees,  because 
the  Bees  cannot  Crow  for  Themselves. 

that  tlie  pairiiiiiit  of  bee-keepiiigf 
ix  legiliiiiale  and  honorable  — 
thai  b«-vs>  art-  not  a  niiisanc-e  I 

We  now  warn  all  the  "  ignorant '"  and 
"prejudiced  "  to  keep  their  hands  off— and 
inform  them  that  bee-keepers  have  ris:ht!« 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  that  all  are  bound  to 
respeft. 

The  Iteclsion  ot  that  J^uprenie 
Court  is  a  document  that  will  become  of 
great  use  as  a  precedent.  It  will  be  a 
guide  for  the  rulings  of  Judges— for  the  in- 
formation of  Juries— and  for  the  regulation 
of  those  who  may  dare  to  interfere  with  a 
respectable  pursuit  by  law  or  otherwise  I 

The  National  Bee-Keepers"  Union,  in  this 
one  instance  alone,  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  bee-culture,  even  though  it  has 
received  but  very  poor  encouragement  and 
support  from  bee-keepers  in  general ! 

Its  legitimate  work,  however,  is  but  just 
begun,  but  if  it  is  to  continue  in  the  good 
work,  it  must  be  supported  both  by  the 
financial  as  well  as  moral  influence  of  all  the 
apiarists  of  America. 

The  General  Manager  has  labored  in- 
cessantly, without  the  hope  of  reward,  ex- 
cept such  as  comes  from  a  consciousness  of 
having  done  his  full  duty.  Keader,  have 
you  discharged  your  full  duty  in  this  matter? 


stay,  stiiy  ill  home,  my  heart,  and  rest  ; 
Homo-kecpiiiK  liearts  are  happiest. 
For  those  that  Aviimler  they  know  not  where 
Are  full  ot  trouble  ainl  full  of  care  ; 
To  sliiy  at  home  is  best. 

Weary  and  houiesiek  and  distressed. 
They  wander  East,  they  wander  West, 
And  are  bafHed  and  lieaten  and  blown  about 
liy  the  winds  of  the  wilderness  of  doubt, 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

Then  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest  ; 
The  bird  is  safest  in  its  nest ; 
O'er  all  that  Uiitter  tlieir  wings  and  fly, 
A  hawk  is  hoveriiif;-  in  the  sky  ; 

To  st  a.\-  at  home  is  best. 

—Longfellow. 


Some  liCgondti  and  Siiper§tilion$ 
About  Bees. 


As  originally  ininted  by  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  some  23  years 
ago,  the  Bee- Keepers^  Magazine  gives 
some  curious  "  Legends  and  Supersti- 
tious Beliefs  and  Ominous  Signs"  con- 
nected with  !)ees,  as  follows  : 

I.  "A  certaiiie  simple  woman  hav- 
ing some  stals  of  bees  which  yielded 
not  unto  her  hir  desired  profit,  but 
consume  and  clie  of  the  muiTaine  ; 
made  her  mone  to  another  woman 
more  simple  than  hir  self  ;  who  gave 
counsel  her  to  get  a  consecrated  host 
or  round  Godaniightj'  and  put  it 
among  them.  Accnrding  to  whose  ad- 
vice she  went  to  the  priest  to  receive 
the  host ;  which,  when  she  had  done, 
she  kept  it  in  her  mouth,  and  being 
come  home  againe  she  took  it  out  and 
put  it  into  one  of  the  hives.  Where- 
upon the  murraine  ceased,  and  the 
honey  abounded.  The  woman  tliere- 
fore  lifting  up  the  hive  in  the  due  time 
to  take  out  the  honie,  sawe  there  (mo.st 
strange  to  be  scene)  a  chapel  built  b3' 
the  bees  with  an  altar  in  it,  with  the 
wals  adorned  with  marvelous  skill  of 
architecture  with  stiple  with  bels.  And 
the  host  being  laid  upon  the  altar,  the 
bees  making  a  sweet  noise  flew  round 
about  it." 

II.  "  A  certain  peasant  of  Auvergne, 
a  province  in  France,  perceiving  that 
his  bees  were  likely  to  die,  to  prevent 
this  misfortuue.  was  aflvised,  after  he 
had  received  tlie  communion,  to  re- 
serve the  Host  and  blow  it  into  one  of 
the  hives.  As  he  tried  to.  do  it,  tlie 
Host  fell  to  the  ground.  Behold  now 
a  wonder !  On  a  sudden  all  the  bees 
came  forth  out  of  the  hives,  and  rang- 
ing themselves  in  good  order,  lifted 
tlie  Host  from  the  ground,  and  carry- 
ing it  upon  their  wings,  placed  it 
among  the  combs.  After  this,  the 
man  went  out  aliout  his  business,  and 
at  his  return  found  out  that  the  advice 
had  succeeded  ill,  for  all  his  bees  were 
dead." 


From  Butler's  "Lives  of  the  Saints" 
we  have  tlie  following  : 

in.  "The  birtli  of  St.  Ambrose  hap- 
pened about  the  year  340  B.  C,  and 
whilst  the  child  slept  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  his  father's  palace,  a  swarm 
of  bees  Hew  about  his  craiile,  and 
some  of  them  even  crept  in  and  out  of 
his  mouth,  which  was  open,  and  at 
last  mounted  into  the  air  so  liigli  that 
they  quite  vanished  out  of  sight.  This," 
concludes  the  Reverend  Alban,  "was 
esteemed  a  presage  of  greatness  and 
eloquence." 

In  East  Norfolk,  England,  if  bees 
swarm  on  rotten  wood  it  is  considered 
portentous  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

IV.  In  Western  Penn.sylvania  it  is 
believed  that  bees  will  invariably  sting 
red-headed  per.sons  as  soon  as  they' 
•approach  the  hives. 

V.  A  North  German  custom  and 
superstition  is,  that  if  the  master  of  the 
house  dies,  a  person  must  go  to  the 
bee-hive,  knock  and  repeat  these 
words  :  "  The  master  is  dead,  the 
master  is  dead,"  else  the  bees  will  lly 
away.  This  superstitinu  also  prevails 
in  England,    Litliiianini,  and  in  France. 

VI.  On  swarming  is  found  the  fol- 
lowing observation  in  Tiisser  Redivius 
1734,  page  0:i :  "Tlie  tinkling  after 
them  with  a  swarming-paii,  frying-pan 
and  kettle,  is  of  good  use  to  let  the 
neighbors  know  yon  have  a  swarm  in 
tlie  air,  which  you  claim  wherever  it 
alights  :  but  I  believe  that  it  is  of  very 
little  purpose  to  the  rt^claiming  of  the 
bees,  which  are  thought  to  delight 
in  no  noise  but  their  own." 

To  cure  stings  : 

VII.  "  Mnreover,  as  many  as  have 
about  the  bill  of  a  woodspeck  (wood- 
liecker)  when  11103-  come  to  take  honey 
out  of  the  hive,  shall  not  be  stung  by 
bees." 

VIII.  Longfelliiw,  in  his  song  of  Hia- 
awatha,  in  describing  the  advent  of 
tlie  Euroiieaii  to  the  New  World, 
makes  his  Indian  Warrior  saj'  of  the 
Bees  and  the  White  Clover : 

Wlieresoe'er  they  move,  before  them, 
Swarms  the  stinging  fly.  the  Alimo, 
Swarms  the  Bee,  the  honey-maker. 

Wlieresoe'er  they  tread,  beneath  them 
Springs  a  flower  unknown  among  us. 
Springs  the  White  Man's  Foot  in  Blossom. 


■-"rank  I.eslie'sPopiilar.Monllily 

for  July  has  a  picturesque  and  well-illus- 
trated article,  entitled,  "Into  Oklahoma 
with  the  Boomers,"  giving  niiich  interesting 
information  about  the  settlement  of  the 
Promised  Land,  as  well  as  of  the  adjoining 
Cherokee  Strip.  "The  Samoa  Cyclone" 
vividly  depicts  the  great  naval  calamity  of 
last  March,  which  has  been  compared  to  the 
historic  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
The  biographical  and  natural  history 
papers,  sketches  of  travel,  short  stories, 
poems,  etc.,  are  numerous  and  excellent. 
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lEEIES  %  EEFUES, 


nioTing  Bees  j\eai'er  to  the  Bass- 
wood  Bloom. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  640.— What  difference  would  it 
make  in  the  amount  of  honey  gathered  in 
moving  bees  ?a  of  a  mile  in  the  direction  of 
basswood  and  Dottom-land,  instead  of  remain- 
iDS  from  I'i  to  3  miles  away,  where  they  now 
are  ?— Illinois. 

1  should  expect,  perhaps,  one-third 
more,  —Will  M.  Barnum. 

I  have  no  facts  to  found  a  judgment 
upon.^ — R.  L.  Taylor. 

I  could  only  guess  ;  possibly  20  per 
cent,  increase. — C.  C.  Millek. 

Not  enough  to  pay  for  the  moving, 
as  you  state  it. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  have  never  tried  it,  but  I  believe 
that  it  Avill  often  pay  handsomely  for 
the  trouble. — Eugene  Secor. 

Perhaps  one-third  in  the  amount  of 
surplus  from  basswood. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  could  only  guess,  and  guesses  are 
not  verjr  satisfactory.  Only  guesses 
can  be  given  to  such  questions. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  pay  for 
the  trouble. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

I  have  no  experience  along  this 
line.  I  should  not  expect  much  dif- 
ference.—J.  M.  Shuck. 

Not  difference  enough  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  moving,  I  should  say. — 
James  Heddon. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  make 
any  great  difference  in  so  short  a  dis- 
tance.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

I  would  prefer  to  let  them  remain 
where  they  are, than  to  move  them  only 
J  of  a  mile. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

At  a  rough  guess,  I  would  say  from 
one-half  to  twice  as  much  more. — J. 
M.  Hambaugh. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  appreciable 
difference  would  be  found  ;  certainly 
not  enough  to  pay  for  moving. — J.  E. 
Pond. 

It  might  make  considerable  dift'ev- 
enoe.  A  neighbor  living  \\  miles 
from  me  had  his  hives  fillod  up  with 
basswood  honey  one  year,  when  I  had 
none  at  all. — Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  differ- 
ence would  Ije.  We  have  had  the  best 
results  (other  things  being  equal) 
where  the  flight  of  our  bees  has  not 
been  over  one  mile,  or  thereabouts. — 
Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

It  would  make  some  difference,  but 
how  much,  could  not  be  determined 
without  many  and  careful  experiments; 
but  j  of  a  mile  could  not  make  much 
difference. — M.  Mahin. 


I  do  not  know  what  the  difference 
would  be,  but  I  should  not  expect  much 
yield  from  flowers  three  miles  away. 
One  season  I  got  an  average  of  70 
pounds  (from  75  colonies)  of  extracted 
sweet  clover  honey,  from  a  locality 
about  2}  miles  away  from  the  clover. 
— A.  B.  Mason. 

I  cannot  say  what  the  difference 
would  be  in  the  case  you  mention,  but 
I  know  by  experience  that  your  bees 
would  do  much  better  work  if  they 
were  located  in  the  midst  of  the  har- 
vest field.  There  is  more  importance 
attached  here  than  many  good  bee- 
keepers seem  to  be  aware  of. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 

It  would  probably  make  some  differ- 
ence, but  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  moving  them  the  distance 
mentioned. — The  Editor. 


Supers  with  a  Bee-Spaee  at  the 
Bottom. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  641.— I  use  the  open  one-piece  sec- 
tions with  the  wood  strips  to  rest  the  sections 
on;  these  fit  close  at  the  ends,  which  is  not 
the  case  if  I  use  the  X  tins.  Old  bee-keepers 
tell  me  that  a  super  Is  not  as  (rood  with  a  bee- 
space  at  the  bottom,  as  at  the  top.  Is  it  not  as 
good  ?    If  not,  why  not  ?— Bee-Man. 

Yes,  it  is  as  good. — Mrs.  L.  Harri- 
son. 

I  prefer  the  space  at  the  bottom. — 
Will  M.  Barnum. 

The  difference  lies  in  the  ease  of 
manipulation. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  find  no  difference  as  regards  the 
space — but  I  prefer  it  at  the  bottom. — 
J.  P.  H.  Brown." 

I  use  supers  with  a  bee-space  at  the 
bottom.  I  have  had  no  experience 
otherwise. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

It  is  just  as  good,  but  it  costs  more 
to  make  it. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  do  not  use  separators,  and  have 
had  no  experience  with  the  T  super. 
— Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  a 
bee-space  at  the  top  of  either  the  super 
or  the  hive. — A.  B.  Mason. 

I  see  no  difference,  if  hives,  honey- 
boards,  etc.,  are  made  to  correspond. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  bees  care. — A. 
J.  Cook. 

I  prefer  a  bee-space  both  at  the  top 
and  at  the  bottom.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  such,  but  it  would  require 
more  space  than  is  allowed  here,  to 
explain  fully. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

One  reason  is,  that  if  a  section  pro- 
jects above  the  edge  of  the  super,  as  it 
sometimes  will  if  a  bee-space  is  at  the 
bottom,  another  super  will  not  fit  on 
top.- — C.  C.  Miller. 

My  supers  have  a  "bee-space "  in 
both  the  bottom    and   the   top,  and    it 


seems,  to  me  at  least,  that  it  is  forever 
settled  that  I  would  not  have  them  any 
other  way. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  can  be  any 
difference  to  the  bees,  where  the  space 
is  ;  the  only  questions  to  consider  are 
economy,  availability  and  practica- 
bility. Possibily  I  do  not  understand 
the  question,  it  being  rather  blind ; 
but  I  answer  it  as  I  do  understand  it. 
—J.  E.  Pond. 

Because  it  is  very  important  to  have 
a  bee-space  at  the  top  of  the  hive,  and 
the  case,  so  that  the  cover  can  be 
quickly  put  on  without  crushing  bees. 
Also,  if  there  were  no  bee-space  be- 
tween the  sections  and  cover,  the  sec- 
tions would  be  badly  glued. — R.  L. 
Taylor. 

I  understand  that  your  sections  are 
side-opening,  and  I  consider  such  sec- 
tions no  advantage  in  any  way,  and  do 
not  look  so  well.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  bee-space  is  in  the 
top  or  bottom  of  the  case,  so  that  they 
are  uniform. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

I  want  a  bee-space  at  both  the  top 
and  the  bottom.  The  one  at  the  bot- 
tom should  be  in  the  top  of  the  hive, 
or  in  the  honey-board  ;  and  the  one  at 
the  top  should  be  in  the  top  of  the 
super.  Most  hives  and  fixtures  are 
made  that  way  ;  if  not,  they  should  bo. 
The  space  here  forbids  giving  reasons. 
— Eugene  Secor. 

All  well-made  standard  hives — I 
mean  the  brood-chamber — are  made  so 
as  to  have  the  tops  of  the  frames  a  bee- 
space  below  the  upper  rim  of  the  hive  ; 
or,  as  I  prefer  them  and  make  them, 
with  half  a  bee-space  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  this  necessitates  making 
the  cases  so  as  to  adjust  the  sections 
either  flush  with  the  bottom,  or  with 
the  divided  bee-space.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  taste,  or  a  matter  of  me- 
chanical convenience.  I  have  had 
cases  in  all  the  ••  ways"  in  use,  and  as 
to  the  aiuount  of  honey  stored,  I  have 
seen  no  difference. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

No,  your  super  is  not  a  good  one. 
Wood  strips  are  not  at  all  proper  for 
sections  to  rest  upon.  If  you  have  a 
bee-space  in  the  bottom  of  the  super, 
and  one  in  the  top  of  the  hive,  you 
bring  two  bee-spaces  together,  and 
that  is  simply  disastrous.  If  there  is 
no  bee-space  in  the  top  of  the  hive,  the 
wooden  rest  would  lie  glued  to  the  top 
of  the  frames.  It  is  always  the  best 
and  only  proper  place  for  a  bee-space, 
at  the  top  of  all  brood-cases  and  sur- 
plus-cases. Proper  manipulation  with 
the  bottom-boards  and  covers  makes 
this  true.  There  is  not  space  enough 
to  explain  it  all  here. — James  Heddon. 

I  prefer  wood  strips  for  the  ends  of 
the  sections  to  rest  on.  I  have  strips 
the  width  of  the  sections  nailed  on  the 
bottoms   of    the    section-cases ;    these 
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have  openings  correspomling  with  tlie 
openings  between  the  sectiims.  Strips 
the  thickness  of  a  bee-space  are  laid 
across  these  slats  for  the  ends  of  the 
sections  to  rest  on  ;  but  the  openings 
between  the  slats  and  between  tlie 
sections,  while  corresponding  in  si/e 
and  sliape,  are  not  one  over  the  other, 
bnt  the  joints  are  broken.  Tliere  is 
thus  a  double  bee-space,  a  la  Hcddon. 
The  plan  works  well  every  WAy. — M. 
Mahin. 

Bee-spaces  should  be  at  the  top  to 
prevent  the  crushing  of  bees,  in  all 
hives,  cases,  supers,  etc.,  then  there  is 
a  bee-space  between  each.  —  The 
Epitor. 


HIVES. 


The   "  Coming  "    Hive — Preven- 
tion of  Swarming. 


Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    GEO.    F.    ROBBINS. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Pond,  on  page  377,  refers 
to  Mr.  Teflt's  article  on  page  346,  on 
the  "  Coining  Hive,"  and  proceeds  to 
argue  that  the  "coming  hive"  "is 
here."  This  hive  he  claims  to  be  the 
"  ordinary  Langstroth,"  made  14J 
inches  wide,  to  take  a  frame  holding — 
in  length  I  suppose — four  4J^x-4}  sec- 
tions. 

Suppose  that  we  agree  that  the  hive 
is  here,  in  the  shape  of  the  "  ordinary- 
Langstroth  " — that  hive  does  not  con- 
tain ten  frames.  The  ten-frame  hive 
men  arc  in  the  minority  in  this  day  of 
apicultural  prcigre.ss.  It  has,  it  seems 
to  me,  been  demonstrated  quite  often 
enough,  that  eight  Langstroth  frames 
are  suflicicnt  to  accommodate  an}- 
queen.  Seven  frames  will  usuallj',  if 
not  always,  be  all  that  a  queen  can  fill 
in  21  days.  We  add  one  extra  frame 
for  pollen  and  honey,  which,  with  the 
upper  corners  of  the  other  seven 
frames,  is  ample.  To  give  more  room 
than  that,  is  to  liave  honej'  stored  be- 
low, that  should  go  above. 

Mr.  Pond  has,  himself,  somewhere 
in  the  Ajiehican  Bee  Joukkal,  argued 
that  to  get  bees  into  sections,  tlie 
brood-frames  should  be  close  eaougli 
together  to  keep  the  combs  only  about 
J  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  without  cap- 
pings,  so  that  they  would  be  tilled  with 
brood  ()uite  up  to  the  top-bars.  I  think 
tliat  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  Ijees  will 
never  fill  the  combs  of  a  ten-frame 
hive  up  to  the  top-bar.  If  there  is 
room  to  spread  the  brood  horizontally, 
tliej"  will  fill  the  upper  part  of  the 
frame  with  honey. 


I  have  used  eight  and  ten  frame 
hives,  side  b}'  side  in  my  apiary  for 
five  years,  and  I  would  exchange  all  I 
have  of  the  latter  kind  for  the  former, 
and  pay  25  per  cent.  •'  to  boot," 
quickly.  They  can  be  contracted  and 
expanded  at  will,  that  is  true  ;  I  am 
doing  that  all  the  time,  and  I  know 
how  it  goes.  I  seldom  can  use  a  brood- 
chamber  of  a  ten-frame  hive  to  its  full 
capacity.  I  generally  have  two  dum- 
mies below  ;  then  when  I  put  on  sur- 
plus arrangements  I  must  have  divi- 
sion-boards, or  boards  to  cover  a  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  lower  story,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

I  have  hail  in  the  two  stories,  six 
dummies,  with  a  lot  of  moth-cocoons 
wedged  in  the  crevices,  and  a  mou.se- 
nestin  the  bargain.  Dummies,  honey- 
boards,  supers,  covers,  chafi'-cushions, 
dummies — over  and  over,  again  and 
again.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  so 
much  lumber.  Dummies  !  Why  I  have 
stacks  of  them,  puking  them  here, 
tossing  them  yonder,  "toting"  them 
in  and  "toting"  them  out.  With  the 
hive  I  have,  I  could  not  do  without 
them,  perhaps  never  altogether  ;  but 
witli  a  hive  of  the  right  size — llj 
inches  wide — the  need  of  them  would 
be  reduced  more  than  one-half. 

Mr.  Pond  highly  commends  this 
thought  of  Mr.  Teli't,  viz  :  "Keep  the 
bees  in  one  strong  colony  until  after 
the  honey  harvest,"  etc.  So  do  I  !  It 
is  like  many  another  good  thing  that 
we  cannot  have.  I  read  Mr.  Teti't's 
article  about  three  times.  It  is  a  won- 
derful article.  The  remark  quoted  is 
a  sample  of  much  more  contained 
t,herein.  His  ideal  's  a  wonderful  ideal 
indeed.  I  cannot  even  dream  of  such 
an  one.     Allow  me  to  speak  a  parable  : 

A  youth  dreams  :  "  If  I  could  have 
all  the  raone}'  I  want,  a  fine,  beautiful 
estate,  the  prettiest,  smartest,  sweetest 
girl  in  the  world  for  a  wife,  no  pains, 
no  sickness,  no  cares,  no  discontents, 
no  work — everything  that  heart  can 
wish,  and  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  my 
lovely  wife,  and  eat  ice-cream  and 
cake,  and  never  have  dyspepsia — oh, 
how  ha]>py  I  wouUl  be."  So  would  I  ! 
Mr.  Tefft  so  mixes  the  actual  points  of 
his  hive  and  .system  with  the  ideal, that 
we  cannot  quite  separate  the  one  class 
from  the  other  ;  but  that  he  does  not 
possess  all  his  ideal,  is  pretty  evident. 
If  he  or  any  other  man  can  ever  "  keep 
the  bees  in  one  strong  colony  until 
after  the  honey  harvest,"  and  yet 
"  keep  the  brood-frames  full  of  brood, 
and  no  honey  in  them  during  tlu?  har- 
vest," (especially  with  Mr.  Pond's  ten- 
frame  hive)  as  he  says  in  the  same 
sentence ;  have  reversible  frames, 
brood-cliambcr,  cover,  dummies,  chaft- 
hive,  and  no  cliatl'-hive,  and  yet  have 
it  simple  ;  have  a  double  bottom  with 
tarred  paper  between  the  boards — and 


everything  else  that  he  mentions  and 
wants,  and  yet  have  it  che.ap — I  hope 
he  will  teil  me.  All  these  are  verita- 
able  points  of  his  ideal  hive. 

*•  HiKfi  ns  ttio  lieavenH  '*  his  "  nnme  I'll  Bhont," 

If  he'll  Kive  lue  nil  the  good,  and  leave  lliu  bttd  out. 

Seriously,  does  not  every  bee-keeper 
know  that  to  keep  honey  out  of  the 
lirood-chamlier,  il  must  be  crowded  out  ? 
It  cannot  be  done  altogether  even  by 
contraction,  altlioiigh  that  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  it.  If  the  lower 
story  is  large,  much  of  it  will  be  filled 
with  honey  and  sealed.  In  anj'  ca.se, 
when  honey  is  flowing  in,  an  old  bee 
comes  in  laden  with  honey,  spies  a  cell 
froiu  which  a  newly-hatched  bee  has 
lately  emerged,  disgorges  its  load,  and 
returns  in  haste  to  the  cups  of  nectar 
it  has  left  liehind.  To  be  sure,  this 
may  be  carried  up  by  the  younger 
bees,  but  the  process  keeps  cells  all 
through  the  hive  pre-occupied  a  great 
deal  of  the  time.  That  is  bee-nature, 
and  no  hive  or  system  can  change  it. 

Moreover,  just  at  this  juncture — the 
early  part  of  heavy  honcy-liow — the 
hive  is  fullest  of  bees,  and  bees  throng 
the  brood-clianiber  in  spite  of  supers 
above.  Indeed,  to  get  bees  above, 
they  have  to  be  crowded — pushed — 
fairly  propelled,  like  water  in  a  foun- 
tain-pump. Think  of  that,  raj'  bee- 
keeper friends  !     Consider  that  well. 

Talk,  plan,  work  as  we  will,  the 
lower  story  will  become  crowiled,  and 
swarming  is  the  result.  The  man  who 
works  chielly  for  extracted  hont^y,  may 
so  manipidate  as  to  keep  the  bees  in 
one  strong  colony  until  the  harvest  is 
over  ;  but  he  who  produces  principally 
comb  honey,  never  can — unless,  in- 
deed, the  dreamy  future  should  have 
such  a  corresponding  reality  as  a  non- 
swarming  bee. 

Mechanicsburg,  Ills. 


MINNESOTA. 


A  Lady's  Experlenec  .\uiong  the 
Bcc§. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BV    MISS    IDA    HOUSE. 


I  have  been  a  silent  resuler  of  the 
Ameuican  Bee  Journal  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  I  have  seen  very 
little  from  bee-keepers  of  this  State, 
and  I  often  wonder  why  they  stand 
back,  and  let  the  bee-keepers  from 
other  States  do  all  the  talking.  So 
now  I  am  going  to  set  them  an  ex- 
ample, by  telling  them  what  our  bees 
are  doing. 

I  have  helped  my  brother-in-Ia%v, 
Wm.  Lossing,  care  for  his  bees  for 
nearly  six  years.  He  has  often  asked 
me  to  write  .something  for  publicatioii, 
and  as  I  have  just  finished  reading  the 
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Bee  Journal,  and  found  no  letters 
from  this  State,  I  have  conchided  to 
write ;  and  if  it  is  found  worthy  of 
publication,  I  will  write  again. 

My  brother-in-law,  on  page  297, 
told  of  his  removal  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  to  Howard  Lake, 
Minn.  ;  since  then  we  have  sold  nearly 
60  colonies,  which  leaves  us  135,  90  of 
which  are  pure  Italians.  We  ,  are 
equalizing  them  now,  that  is,  taking 
frames  of  sealed  brood  from  the  strong 
ones,  and  giving  to  the  weak  ones. 
This,  I  think,  will  make  them  all  ready 
for  basswood,  which  will  bloom  in 
about  three  weeks. 

Since  white  clover  began  to  bloom, 
the  bees  have  stored  honey  in  supers 
and  sections,  and  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues pleasant,  we  will  have  to  begin 
extracting  soon.  White  clover  is  very 
abundant  here,  and  we  never  had  a 
better  prospect  for  basswood  honey 
than  we  have  had  this  year. 

We  are  talking  of  starting  a  bee- 
keepers' convention  here.  I  am  always 
glad  to  read  letters  from  my  sister 
bee-keepers,  and  I  wish  there  were 
more  of  them.  I  think  that  bee-keep- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  occu- 
pations that  a  lady  can  engage  in. 

I  hope  that  the  golden-rod  will  be 
adopted  as  our  "  National  Flower,"  as 
it  has  alwavs  been  mv  favorite. 

Howard  Lake,  Minn.,  June 22,  1889. 


HINTS. 


Honey,  Extractors,  Buying  Bees, 
and  Humbugs.. 


Written  for  the  Massdchusetts  Plowman 

BY   GEO.  A.    STOCKWELL. 


There  is  hone}-  in  the  market  labeled 
"  Hone}-  thrown  from  the  comb  by 
machinery.'"  Every  word  after 
"Honey  "is  superHuous.  The  honey 
must  be  tlirown  from  the  comb  be- 
cause it  is  not  found  in  anything  else, 
and  it  must  be  thrown  by  machinery 
because  tliere  is  no  other  way  to  throw 
it.  The  label  on  all  honey  should  read, 
"  Honey,"  simpl}-,  not  "  Pure  Honey," 
nor  "  Strictly  Pure  Honey;"  if  it  be 
honey,  it  is  pure  honey,  otherwise  it  is 
not  honey. 

Extractors. 

Speaking  of  extracted  honey  leads 
to  extractors.  It  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  bee-world  why  a  Western 
manufacturer  makes  ten  or  a  dozen 
extractors,  varjing  in  size,  when  one 
woukl  answer  the  purpose.  The  result 
of  placing  so  many  extractors  in  the 
market  is  to  confuse  the  buyer.  One 
man  ordering  three  times  by  number 
has  not  j-et  been  able  to  get  the  ex- 
tractor he   wants.      The   attempt  has 


been  made  bj-  the  manufacturer, appar- 
entlj-,  to  produce  an  extractor  for  every 
size  of  frame.  Why  would  not  one  ex- 
tractor, the  largest,  be  enough  ?  It 
would  admit  all  the  small  frames.  This 
much  making  of  extractors  recalls  the 
farmer  who  cut  two  holes  in  his  barn — 
a  large  one  for  the  old  cat,  and  a  small 
one  for  the  kitten. 

Ituying^  Bees. 

The  best  way  to  begin  bee-keeping 
is  to  begin  by  practice  and  not  liy 
theory.  You  may  learn  from  books, 
but  you  must  get  knowledge  by  actual 
contact  with  the  bees.  To  begin,  there 
must  be  bees,  and  how  shall  bees  be 
bought?  A  dealer  in  bees  said,  "  I 
will  sell  a  colony  of  bees  for  three  dol- 
lars, or  a  colony  for  twelve  dollars." 

In  manj'  cases  the  novice  will  decide 
in  favor  of  the  three-dollar  colon}-. 
What  is  the  difference  in  these  colo- 
nies ?  Let  us  open  the  tvvelve-dollar 
colony.  As  soon  as  the  covering  is 
removed,  bees,  bees  by  the  thousand 
come  pouring  out.  Really  the  kettle 
boils  over,  and  so  many  bees  come  out 
that  you  wonder  how  they  will  all  get 
Ixack.  And  they  are  demonstrative, 
too.  They  are  plucky  and  determined, 
for  they  know  that  they  are  strong, 
and  they  as  mucli  as  say,  "  Look  out ! 
We  are  fifty  thousand  strong,  and  will 
not  be  trifled  with." 

Now  we  open  the  three-dollar  hive, 
A  few  bold  ones  come  slowly  to  the 
top,  but  the  most  of  them  hug  the 
combs,  and  huddle  closer  together  for 
they  are  weak  and  know  it.  There  is 
only  a  small  cluster  in  the  centre.  As 
far  as  immediate  results  go,  the  colony 
is  worthless.  Tliey  have  a  queen,  but 
there  are  so  few  bees  that  tliey  make 
no  progress  in  early  spring.  They  will 
no  more  than  build  themselves  up  in 
one  season.  A  student  might  use  them 
in  preparing  for  the  next  season,  but 
it  were  better  to  study  a  live,  kicking, 
rebellions  colony.  In  any  case  it  were 
better  to  buy  tlie  twelve-dollar  colony. 

l^izzie*s  Periodic  Hiiiul>iis-. 

The  tricks  of  a  New  England  bee- 
keeper have  been  exposed  repeatedly 
in  bee-papers  and  agricultural  papers, 
but  the  advertisements  of  this  bee- 
keeper stil^  appear  to  the  beguilement 
of  the  unwary,  and  to  their  ultimate 
confusion  and  discouragement. 

The  plan  of  this  bee-keeper  is  to  feed 
an  inferior  syrup  to  the  bees,  and  then 
sell  the  product  as  honey.  This  is 
fraudulent,  and  whoever  practices  it, 
practices  dishonesty.  By  this  plan  the 
bees  gather  no  honey. 

Does  molasses,  sugar  or  corn-syrup 
become  honey  by  the  bees'  manipula- 
tion ?  No.  Tliey  may  be  changed 
'  slightly,  but  cannot  be  honey.  A  bee- 
keeper in  a  New    England    State   pro- 


duced this  kind  of  "  honey  "  for  years, 
feeding  barrels  nf  sugar,  or  sugar  and 
water,  or  gluco.se.  The  fact  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  bee-keeper  himself. 
Daily  the  "feeders  were  tilled,  and  the 
bees  kept  at  home,  at  work  in  their 
own  domicile. 

This  bee-keeper  produced  in  one 
year  6,000  pounds  of  honey,  or  what 
was  called  honey.  As  he  kept  a  large 
co-operation  store,  he  could  sell,  or 
"trade  "this  sugar  and  water.  That 
happened  several  years  ago,  and  it  is 
said  that  a  large  quantity  of  this  pro- 
duct is  now  packed  in  grocery  cellars, 
a  dead  commodity.  Some  talk  was 
made  about  it,  the  people  found  it  out, 
and  would  not  buy.  And  yet  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  product  of  feeding  was 
more  attractive  to  the  casual  buyer 
than  honey. 

The  bee-keeper  referred  to  in  the 
beginning  attempts  to  popularize  api- 
culture on  the  basis  of  feeding  a  syrup 
costing  two  or  three  cents  a  pound, 
and  selling  as  honey  at  25  cents  a 
pound — attempts  to  lead  bee-keepers 
into  cheating  the  people.  But  the  peo- 
ple are  not  long  deceived.  They  soon 
learn  the  difference  between  honey, 
and  sugar  and  water. 

Providence,  R.   I. 


PAINTED  BEES 


Used  Wlien  Hunting    Bcc-Trecs 
— \%'orking  on  Clovers. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    JAS.    F.    WOOD. 


On  page  371  of  the  Bee  Journal 
appears  an  editorial,  headed  "A 
Painted  Bee."  As  I  read  it,  I  was  i-e- 
minded  of  tlie  days  when  a  barefoot 
boy,  I  hunted  bees  in  trees  all  around 
the  neighboring  towns,  and  used  Ver- 
million paint  to  mark  the  bees,  and 
then  they  were  "timed,"  to  see  how 
long  they  were  gone  to  the  tree.  Now 
this  paint  was  just  touched  on  a  bee's 
back,  and  it  remained  there  a  bright 
red,  as  long  as  the  bee  lived. 

I  remember  of  once  marking  three 
bees,  and  in  two  weeks,  when  the  tree 
was  cut,  and  I  hived  the  bees,  I  saw 
two  of  these  painted  bees.  The  paint 
was  used  in  a  dry  powder,  as  fine  or 
finer  than  flour,  so  you  see  the  bee 
could  fly  just  as  well  after  being 
painted. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  some,  to 
know  that  more  depends  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  how 
long  it  takes  a  bee  to  go  and  return  a 
certain  distance,  than  the  actual  dis- 
tance. For  instance,  I  have  known  a 
bee  to  go  IJ^  miles  and  return,  in  eight 
minutes,  in  a  warm  day,  when  the 
wind  did    not   blow,  and   in    a   damp. 
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wind}-  day  it  took   the  same  bee  fifteen 
minutes  to  return. 

Red  and  Alsikc  Clovers. 

There  is  plentj-  of  clover  bloom  liere 
this  season,  but  my  40  full  colonies 
liave  not  a  pound  of  honey  to  the  hive. 
It  is  so  wet  and  rainy  that  bees  get 
very  little  time  to  worlv.  I  have  about 
one-third  of  an  acre  of  Alsike  clover, 
and  I  notice  that  this  is  visited  by  the 
bees  much  more  than  Is  the  white 
clover.  Some  seasons  my  Italian  bees 
work  on  red  clover,  but  this  season  it 
is  not  visited  b}'  them.  I  once  saw  a 
field  of  red  clover  covered  with  Ital- 
ians, and  all  underneath  was  a  perfect 
mat  of  red  clover,  and  this  was  cov- 
ered with  black  becg,  and  hardly  any 
Italians  ;  while  the  red  clover  was  not 
visited  by  a  single  black  bee.  The 
conclusion  that  I  came  to  was,  that  the 
Italians  could  reach  a  little  deeper  for 
honey  than  the  blacks,  and  that  the 
red  clover  sometimes  secretes  more 
hone}'  than  others,  and  then  the  bees 
can  reach  it.  Perhaps  the  petals  are 
shorter  in  some  seasons  than  others, 
and  this  may  account,  in  part,  for 
Italians  working  ou  red  clover  in  some 
seasons,  and  not  visiting  it  in  other 
seasons. 

North  Prescolt,  Mass. 


IMPARTIALITY. 


Large  vili.Siiiali  Brood-Cliainbcrs 
Again  Considered. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    -W.    ■/..    HUTCHINSON. 


The  old  question  of  "  Large  vs.  Small 
Hives  "  seems  to  be  fading  in  the  dis- 
tance, while  that  of  "impartiality" — 
has  the  lirvicw  editor  been  impartial  ? 
— is  bobbing  up  serenely. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  go  through  a 
book  or  a  magazine,  and  by  making 
selections  give  a  wrong  impression. 
Mr.  ]>adant  fails  to  saj'  that  the  Bevicw 
has  contained  a  few  articles  favoring 
large  hives.  In  his  revision  of  "The 
Honej-  Bee,"'  he  quotes  from  French 
authors  in  favor  of  large  hives.  Why 
not  have  given  a  few  quotations  in 
favor  of  small  hives  ?  Instead  of  so 
doing,  he  says  : 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  again  ener- 
getically  asserting  ttiat  our  preference  for 
large  hives  is  based  on  a  successful  practice 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  with  several 
hundred  colonies  in  different  sized  hives, 
wliile  our  opponents  could  bring  forward 
nothing  but  their  preconceived  ideas. 

My  ideas  in  regard  to  the  size  of 
hives  are  not  wholly  theoretical.  I 
have  kept  bees  for  twelve  years,  and 
used  hives  ranging  in  size  from  a  two- 
frame  American  to  one  holding  33 
American  frames.      Mr.    Heddon  has 


used  many  ditlerent  sizes  of  hives; 
among  others  he  had  30  "  long  idea  " 
hives,  that  held  3(1  frames  each,  and 
he  used  them  two  viai'S  before  throw- 
ing thciu  away.  Mr.  Doolittle  is  well- 
nigh  universalh-  looked  up  to  as  a 
leader,  and  always  "gets  there"  in 
the  production  of  honoj',  and  he  has 
for  years  been  pleading  for  a  svuall 
brood-chamber. 

Adaiu  Grimm  has  been  quoted  as 
"the  man  who  made  a  fortune  out  of 
bees,"  until  a  mere  mention  of  the 
matter  leaves  a  "  chestnuttj' "  flavor 
upon  the  palate.  He  used  an  S-frame 
Langstroth  hive. 

But  why  multiply  examples  ?  And 
yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  my  op- 
ponent assei'ts  that  those  who  argue  in 
favor  of  small  hives  can  bring  forward 
"  nothing  but  their  preconceived 
ideas." 

Even  if  large  hives  were  my  "  night- 
mare," as  Mr.  Dadant  asserts,  I  fail  to 
see  what  bearing  my  preference  for 
the  Heddon  hive  lias  upon  the  subject  ; 
because,  as  explained  in  my  last  arti- 
cle in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  the 
Heddon  hive  is  endle.fsli/  large.  No  one 
can  be  rightfully  accused  of  mercenary 
motives  in  advocating  either  a  large  or 
a  small  hive,  as  any  one  is  perfectly 
free  to  make  any  size  of  hive. 

Mr.  Dadant  asks  "  why  I  did  not 
quote  Mr.  Jones,  who,  after  bujing 
the  i)atent  (to  the  Heddon  hive)  for 
Canada,  abaiulotied  it  ?"  One  reason 
is,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ap- 
peared for  me  to  quote  ;  and  I  aiu  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  my  opponent  should 
ask  such  a  question. 

In  his  first  article,  Mr.  Dadant  as- 
serts that  a  large  colony  requires  no 
more  labor  than  a  small  one,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  extract  the 
honey  from  a  large  colony  as  soon  as 
from  a  small  one.  This  he  evades  by 
telling  with  luiw  few  day.s'  work  he 
and  Ml'.  Stachclhausen  have  produced 
large  crops  of  honey — all  of  which  no 
one  doubts  ;  but  the  (luestion  is  :  Can 
you  extract  the  honey  from  a  large 
hive  as  soon  as  from  a  small  one  ? 

Mr.  Dadant  says  that  I  have  con- 
demned oil-cloths,  as  I  have  large 
hives,  without  testing  them.  Large 
hives  I  have  used,  (piilts  I  have  not,  to 
any  great  extent,  and  I  said  .so  ;  that 
.seeing  other  pefqde  use  them  had  satis- 
fied me  ;  and  from  this,  and  from  cor- 
respondence, and  from  reasoning  upon 
the  subject,  I  honestly  believed  that 
the  quiits  would  yet  be  discarded,  and 
said  so,  and  see  nothing  in  such  actions 
that  calls  for  condemnation.  In  hives 
with  raised  covers  or  "  caps,"  I  pre- 
sume that  quilts  are  a  necessity,  but 
this  style  of  hive  is  being  superseded, 
and  with  it  will  go  the  quilts. 


All     through    Mr.    Dadanfs   article 


"love  for  the  Heddon  hive."  That 
the  Heddon  hive  is  my  preference,  I 
do  not  dispute.  I  used  and  advocated 
it  before  I  began  the  luildication  of 
the  Ecview ;  and  when  I  became  an 
editor,  the  question  arose:  "Shall  I 
now  become  a  •  bump  on  a  log,'  or 
shall  I  have  ideas  ?"  I  decided  to  have 
idea.s,  and  to  express  them.  If  I  pre- 
ferred the  Heddon  hive,  I  should  say 
so,  giving  my  reasons  ;  if  I  thought 
that  the  Bingham  smoker  and  honey- 
knife  were  superior,  there  would  be  no 
hesitancy  in  allowing  that  fact  to  be- 
come known  ;  the  same  woulil  be  true 
in  regard  to  the  Given  foundation, 
four-piece  poplar  sections,  etc.,  clear 
down  through  the  category.  I  would 
always  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  give 
reasons  for  my  preferences.or  acknowl- 
edge my  errors ;  at  the  same  lime 
allowing  others  the  privileges  claimed 
for  myself  ;  and  when  I  cannot  run  the 
Review  upon  this  plan,  I  shall  simply 
write  its  obituary,  and  turn  my  en- 
ergies once  more  to  the  production  of 
hone}'. 

It  is  true  that  I  h.ave  declined  many 
articles  (what  editor  has  not?),  some 
of  them  from  the  best  writers,  and  I 
must  continue  to  do  so,  unpleasant 
though  it  be  ;  but  I  have  never  been 
actuated  by  motives  of  partiality,  and 
have  never  declined  one  simply  because 
it  "  advocated  large  hives." 

Flint.  Mich. 


NEBRASKA. 


The  Season  and  Bec-Kceping 
in  Nebraska. 


Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Jmimal 

BY    CHESTER    A.    MOTT. 


runs   a.   thread   of    opposition    to   my 


Bees  have  been  a  little  backward 
here  this  spring,  on  account  of  cool 
nights,  which  we  arc  apt  to  liave 
through  May  and  the  fore])art  of  June. 
The  bees  are  getting  out  in  the  morn- 
ing now — I  do  not  know  how  early, 
but  I  believe  that  they  go  to  work  be- 
fore they  get  their  breakfast,  or  else 
they  get  it  pretty  early,  for  they  are  at 
work  before  I  am  out  of  bed.  and  all 
good  bee-keepers  get  out  in    the  morn- 

iiio- if  they  do  not,  I   think    that  they 

should. 

Nebraska  has  not  been  a  very  good 
State  for  a  large  crop  of  honey  in  the 
past,  although  what  honey  there  is,  is 
very  nice ;  but  I  believe  that  in  the 
near  future,  it  will  be  a  very  good 
State  for  honey.  White  clover  is 
spreading  fast,  and  it  grows  well  ;  the 
vards  and  roadsides,  and  some  of  the 
"fields  will  soon  be  white  with  clover  ; 
also  heart's-ease.  smart-weed  and  milk- 
weed are  plentiful.  The  propects  ar« 
good  for  a  Ijig  crop. 
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Bees  are  swarming  in  full  blast,  and 
the  increase  will  be  good.  There  are 
about  400  or  500  colonies  iu  this  (Lan- 
caster) county. 

There  are  a  few  box-hives  iu  the 
county  yet,  but  most  of  their  owner's 
become  tired  of  them,  when  they  see 
their  neighbors  getting  more  of  in- 
crease of  bees,  better  yields  of  honey, 
and  the  honey  in  finer  shape,  and  thej' 
bid  farewell  to  the  old  box,  and  pre- 
sent their  bees  with  a  handy  house. 

I  would  like  to  have  this  question 
answered  :  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  put 
old  black  comb  into  a  hive  for  tlie  bees 
to  breed  in  ? 

Emerald,  Nebr.,  June  18,  1889. 

[The  color  aniouuts  to  nothing,  and 
unless  the  cells  are  mucli  smaller  by 
reason  of  repeated  cocoons  being  left 
therein,  they  are  just  as  good,  practi- 
cal!)', though  we  should  prefer  to  re- 
new them  when  convenient. — Ed.] 


WATER  IN  HONEY. 


Evaporating  ^Valer  from  Honc}' 
in  the  Cells. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   HENRY    PATTERSON. 


Quei-y  63(5,  on  page  374,  brings  out 
a  chorus  of  "yes."  Now  before  I 
make  my  decision.  I  wish  to  draw  a 
shadow  of  the  other  side.  We  know 
well  that  water  will  evaporate  from 
honey  if  kept  warm  in  a  dry  atmos- 
phere, which  can  be  said  of  most 
liquids ;  and  as  Mr.  Heddon  says,  it 
"may  absorb  water"  in  damp  air; 
but  does  this  answer  the  Query  ?  Tlie 
direct  point  is.  does  the  water  escape 
from  the  honey  in  the  individual  cell, 
before  sealing  ? 

The  thought  of  wax-secreting  creeps 
in  hei'e.  which  is  an  unsolved  question, 
as  to  the  direct  cause  for  it.  Now  if 
Mrs.  Harrison  will  promise  to  hold 
her  criticism,  I  will  drop  in  a  thought 
on  a  new  theory  (at  least  it  is  new 
with  me). 

First,  do  bees  build  comb  faster 
from  thin  honey,  than  from  ripened 
honey  ?  We  notice  that  bees  build 
thicker  comb  at  times,  caused  from  an 
over  supply  of  wax,  which  is  readily 
seen  by  their  bridging  and  daubing 
everything  inside  of  the  hive.  Is  this 
caused  from  an  over  estimate  on  the 
part  of  the  bees — hardly,  I  think. 

Again,  we  notice  that  the  first  honey 
that  comes  in,  is  always  placed  low 
down  in  the  combs  ;  if  it  is  to  be  evap- 
orated by  generated  heat,  why  has  not 
Nature  placed  it  above  ?  Now.  will 
some  one  say,  for  convenience  for 
dishing  out  to  the   young   bee  ?     Prof. 


Cook  tells  us  on  page  375  of  the  last 
issue,  that  it  must  be  digested  before 
the  young  can  receive  it. 

If  we  look  at  the  process  of  securing 
gum  from  trees,  we  find  that  it  is  done 
by  breaking  cells,  and  allowing  the  sap 
to  flow  to  the  surface,  allowing  the  air 
to  take  up  the  water,  and  leaving  the 
crude  gum.  This  we  can  see  on  our 
peach  and  cherry  trees,  caused  bj-  in- 
sects. Now  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
secretion  of  wax  is  similar  ?  When 
bees  gather  nectar,  is  it  not  possible 
for  the  evaporation  to  be  done  by  the 
bees  filling  their  honej--sacs,  and  clus- 
tering so  that  perspiration  will  begin, 
and  the  heat  that  the  bees  generate  is 
for  evaporating  the  water  from  the 
wax  on  the  l)ee,  and  not  for  the  honej" 
in  the  cells  ? 

Has  any  one  ever  seen  bees  gather 
nectar,  but  what  in  a  ver)'  few  days 
they  were  secreting  wax  ?  This  will 
occur  in  a  hive  full  of  comb,  as  bees 
have  no  use  for  wax  only  for  capping  ; 
and  in  this  case,  if  I  am  correct,  you 
will  find  the  frames  and  bottom-board 
glazed  with  a  substance  similar  to  wax, 
which,  I  think,  is  wax  unprepared  for 
comb-building,  which  is  removed  with 
the  water  as  fast  as  it  comes  to  the  sur- 
face ;  and,  also,  is  this  not  the  glue 
that  bees  leave  on  glass,  when  confined 
in  a  room  ? 

If  this  theory  seems  plausible,  will 
some  one,  who  is  situated  so  that  he 
can  experiment,  test  itb}'  feeding  well- 
ripened  honey,  with  tlie  bees  excluded 
from  water  ?  for  if  wax  is  caused  Ijy 
perspiration,  force  of  mature  would 
cause  the  bees  to  use  water  in  the  ab- 
sence of   it  in  the  inpened  hone}-. 

Humboldt,  Nebr. 


SWARMING-. 


Bees  Selecting   a  Home  Before 
Swarming,  ete. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    FRANK   COVERDALE. 


"  Do  bees  select  their  home  before 
swarming  ?"  is  a  question  that  is  of  at 
least  some  importance  to  the  Avhole 
bee-keeping  fraternity.  The  lo.ss  of  a 
great  many  swarms  is  vested  here.  I 
do  not  know  whether  all  swarms  send 
out  spies  or  not.  but  even  inasmuch  as 
one  swarm  does,  we  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  that  swarm  untler  a 
normal  condition  will  do  the  same, 
though,  in  my  opinion,  they  do  notall 
succeed  before  swarming. 

For  five  successive  years  I  placed  in 
a  certain  oak-tree,  a  box  or  nail-keg, 
and  every  year  except  one  there  came 
a  swarm  into  these  kegs  and  boxes. 
As  I  was  plowing  corn  or  making  hay 
each  season  near  this  tree,  I  could  see 
quite  easih"  just  about  what  was  going 


on  during  nearlj-  all  the  swarming 
season.  At  first  I  would  see  perhaps 
one  bee,  after  that  the  number  would 
increase,  and  one  not  posted  would  be 
verj'  apt  to  think  tlutt  there  was  a 
swarm  in  the  keg.  They  would  usually 
protect  and  clean  this  keg  from  one  to 
three  days  before  they  would  take  full 
posses.sion  ;  at  other  times  they  would 
come  in  great  numbers,  and  in  due 
season  disappear,  iu  which  case  they 
had  been  captured,  or  found  more 
suitable  quarters. 

Place  a  keg  in  each  of  two  trees  40 
rods  apart,  and  the  same  swarm  will 
bunt  through  both  of  them,  and  make 
their  choice.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
were  any  chemical  changes  taking 
place  in  these  kegs,  as  Mr.  Demaree 
mentions  on  page  45b  of  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  1888,  Nature  does  not  intend 
to  send  the  busy  bee  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  just  happening  to  come 
across  a  hollow  tree  or  log.  Let  anj- 
who  doubt  this,  do  as  I  have  done,  and 
they  will  be  sooner  or  later  convinced. 

Swarms  that  have  chosen  a  new 
home  close  by,  are  very  apt,  when 
swarming,  to  rise  high  up  in  the  air, 
and  go  quickly,  never  stopping  to  clus- 
ter, as  they  have  a  string  or  trail  of 
bees  all  the  way  from  the  hive,  or 
swarm,  to  tlie  new  home — the  less  the 
distance,  the  more  bees  on  the  trail,  or 
the  thicker  they  flj' ;  thus  ■  the  further 
away,  the  better  are  the  chances  for 
them  to  cluster,  for  these  bees  flying 
back  and  forth  have  quite  an  influence 
on  the  swarm.  It  was  such  cases  as 
these  that  so  strangely  induced  me  to 
adopt  the  method  of  clipping  all  of  my 
queens'  wings ;  for  there  is  no  one 
thing  pertaining  to  bee-keeping  that 
puts  me  more  out  of  patience  than  to 
have  a  portion  of  my  swarms  leave 
me  ;  for  in  so  doing,  there  goes  the 
profit. 

Alsike  Clover  in  Itlooni. 

I  have  at  jiresent  about  20  acres  of 
Alsike  clover  in  full  bloom.  It  grows 
with  red  clover,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  J  Alsike  and  |  red.  It  promises 
well  for  hay,  as  it  grows  finely,  and 
just  as  tall  as  the  red.  It  grows  many 
sprouts  from  (ine  root,  and  looks  as  if 
the  hay  would  be  superior  to  the  red. 
The  bees  take  well  to  it.  I  sowed 
Alsike  in  with  all  my  40  acres  of  seed- 
ing this  spring,  that  is  growing  finelv. 

Welton,  Iowa,  June  13,  1889. 


13^  The  Northern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers*  Associft- 
tiun  win  hold  its  next  meeting  on  Aiic.  -20,  1>*h9,  at 
R.  Marsh'8.  in  Guilford  Township.  4  miles  northeast 
of  Rockford.  Ills.  D.  A.  Fuller.  Sec. 


fF~  The  Internixtioniil  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  onurt-hMUse,  at  Brsintford.  t>nt., 
Canadii.  on  December  4.  5,  and  0.  ihh9.  All  bee- 
keepero  are  Invitt-d  to  attend,  and  State  and  Di^^trict 
bee-keepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del* 
e«atos  to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meet  inif  will  be  driven  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  heconiinji  amember.  and  receiving  tlie  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forw:irding  $i.o(t  to 
the  l^ecretary.— R.  F.  Holtek.mann,  Sec.  Brants 
ford.  Ont..  Canada. 
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COTWVESJTIOM  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Aug.  20.— Northern  Illinois,  at  Guilford.  Ills. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec,  Cherry  ViiHey,  Ills. 

Auk.  31.— UaldiniaiKl.  at  Flsherville,  Ont. 

K.  C.  Camphell.  Sec,  Cayu^ia,  Out. 

Sept.  —.-Maine,  at  Llvermore  Palls,  Me. 

J.  V.  Fuller,  Seo.,  Oxford,  Me. 

Bept.  .^.-Erle  County,  at  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
O.  L.  HerBhiser,  Cor.  Sec,  Big  Tree  Corner,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  4,  6.— International,  nt  Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada. 
K.  F.  Holtermanu,  See,  Brantford,  Ont. 

t^~  Id  order  to  have  thia  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinKS.- Bd. 


^^ms^ 


Bus)-   Oathering  Honey — K.  L. 

Tucker,  Lexington,  Mo.,   ou   June  24, 
18S9,  writes  : 

We  are  iu  the  midst  of  a  bii.sy  hone}- 
season  at  last.  Swarming  is  about 
over,  and  clover  is  still  in  bloom,  with 
linden  also,  and  when  the  weather  is 
warm  and  nice,  the  bees  store  rapidly. 
I  have  taken  1,700  pounds  of  extracted 
honey — all  clover — from  30  colonies. 
I  am  running  J)0  old  colonies,  with 
their  increase,  for  comb  honej-,  and 
expect  quite  a  nice  crop,  as  they  al- 
read}'  have  over  3,000  sections  about 
ready  to  take  ofl'.  I  will  give  a  com- 
plete report  a  little  later  on. 


Bees  lire  Booniing^. — O.  B.  Bar- 
rows, Marshalltown,  Iowa,  on  June  21, 
1889,  says  : 

To-daj-  it  is  cool,  and  yesterday  it 
rained  all  tlay,  but  before  that  the  bees 
were  booming — swarming  and  gather- 
ing white  clover  lioney.  Many  colo- 
nies have  the  second  tier  of  sections 
on,  with  basswood,  buckwheat,  golden- 
rod,  Spanish-needle,  and  all  the  "back 
counties  "  to  hear  from.  Who  says  the 
prospect  is  not  good  for  a  honey  crop 
this  year  ? 


Oood    'Weather    Needed. — Vet 

Tucker,  Shelby,  O.,  on    June  24,  1881), 
writes  : 

I  packed  55  colonies  on  the  summer 
stands  last  fall,  and  they  were  all  in 
fair  condition  this  spring,  except  that 
three  were  queenless.  Thej-  built  up 
rapidl}'  until  about  May  10,  when  a 
cold,  wet  spell  set  in,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present.  To-day  it  is 
cold,  with  a  north  wind,  so  that  the 
bees  can  work  onl}-  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  During  this  cold, 
wet  weather,  they  consumed  all  their 
stores,  and  had  to  be  fed,  and  as  I  ex- 


pected that  each  succeeding  day  would 
bring  fair  weather,  when  they  could 
gather  stores,  I  feil  only  sufficient  to 
carry  them  a  day  or  two,  and  of  course 
brood-rearing  nearly  ceased.  In  this 
locality  there  was  an  abundant  rasp- 
lierry  bloom,  and  now  iicres  and  acres 
are  covered  witli  Alsike  and  white 
clover  blo.ssoms,  fiiiiiishing  plentj-  of 
hone}',  if  the  weather  were  suitaljle. 
I  have  hail  no  swarms  yet,  and  do  not 
expect  any  soon,  though  the  hives  are 
full  of  brood.  The  basswood  promises 
a  very  heavy  bloom,  and  I  hope  that  I 
may  yet  get  some  honey.  My  bees  are 
a  samijle  of  the  bees  in  this  section. 
They  generally  wintered  well,  did  well 
during  April  and  the  first  of  May  ; 
many  starved  in  May  and  the  first  part 
of  June,  but  they  are  getting  some 
stores  now.  Very  few  swarms  issued, 
and  bee-keepers  are  generally  dis- 
couraged. 


Bees  Doing  Well.— S.  Burton, 
Eureka,  Ills.,  on  June  24,  1889,  says  : 

Bees  are  doing  well  both  in  swarm- 
ing and  storing  honc^y.  I  shall  have  to 
begin  taking  oft'  honey  next  week,  I 
tliink,  if  they  continue  to  do  as  well.  I 
think  that  they  will  do  better  now,  as 
white  clover  is  in  abundance  here.  I 
have  had  22  swarms,  and  lost  one  that 
absconded  ;  it  was  a  second  swarm, 
and  a  small  one  at  that. 


New  Honey.  —  Mr.  S.  D.  Haskin, 
Waterville,  Minn.,  on  June  24,  says  : 

I  have  just  taken  oft'  several  cases  of 
sections  of  honey  pretty  well  filled  and 
capped.  I  ha\e  often  remarked  that 
Minnesota  was  not  blessed  with  honey- 
dew,  but  this  year,  so  far,  it  is  not 
snow-fiakc  or  golden-rod  honey.  Bees 
are  swarming  cautiously.  It  is  oh,  so 
dry  ;   and  yet  my  bees  have  done  well. 


Peculiar    Season    for    Bees. — 

Geo.  Gale,  Adams,  Xebr.,  on  June  22, 
1889,  says : 

The  season,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
bee-keeping,  has  been  a  very  peculiar 
one  here,  yet  in  the  main  it  has  been 
favorable  to  increase,  but  bees  have 
stored  no  surplus,  as  yet.  Crops  of  all 
kinds  are  looking  as  well  as  ever  I 
have  seen  them.  Late  frosts  have  not 
damaged  anything  ixcept  some  of  the 
small  fruits,  "and  that  only  to  a  slight 
extent.  Bloom  has  been  pretty  plenti- 
ful most  of  the  time,  but  we  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  cool  and  windy  weather, 
so  that  the  bees  could  not  work.  I 
look  for  a  good  season  yet.  The  hives 
are  overfiowing  with  bees,  but  I  have 
had  only  one  swarm  from  15  colonies, 
so  far. 


Disposing  ol'  the   Honey.Deiv. 

— P.  M.  Richardson,    Magnolia,    Iowa, 
on  June  22,  1889,  writes  : 

Bees  came  out  in  good  condition  in 
the  spring.  At  present  the  outlook  for 
a  good  surplus  yield  is  favoral)le.  Last 
year,  when  basswood  blossoiiKul,  my 
liivcs  did  not  average  one  pound  of 
honey  in  the  biood-chamber  ;  now  the 
hives  are  full,  with  some  honey-ilew  iu 
the  sections.  When  honey  comes  in 
more  freely,  to  ijrcvent  the  bees  from 
gathering  honey-dew,  I  will  take  it 
oft'.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  lot  of 
it  sealed  in  sections — what  shall  we  do 
with  the  stuff?  Will  it  do  to  keep  it 
and  feed  it  to  the  bees  next  spring  ? 
In  1888  I  took  ofl"  more  than  100 
pounds  of  comb  honey  per  colony, 
spring  count.  I  hope  to  do  as  well  this 
year. 

[Yes  ;  it  can  be  used  for  spring  feed- 
ing, when  the  bees  can  fly  occasion- 
ally.—Ed.] 


Reversing    and    ITneapping — 

Mrs.  Ada   Dorsey,  Holliday,   Mo.,   on 
June  25,  1889,  says  : 

My  bees  are  doing  real  well,  but  I 
liavc  lost  several  young  queens.  Please 
tell  me  how  old  a  queen  has  to  be  to 
lay  worker  eggs.  Whoever  that  was 
that  advised  reversing  a  hive  and  un- 
capping the  honey,  ought  to  have  a 
shaking  ;  for  1  have  just  tried  it,  and 
lost  lots  of  honey  and  several  colonies. 
No  more  uncapping  for  me  !  I  have 
hatl  one  prime  swarm  that  weighed  12 
pounds.     How  is  that  for  size  ? 

[Queens  usually  begin  to  lay  when 
8  or  10  days  old.— En.] 


Tlie  Season  in  Nebraska — The 
Union. — James  .Tardine,  Ashland, 
Nebr.,  on  June  24,  1889,  writes  : 

I  put  81  colonies  into  the  cellar  on 
Nov.  20,  1888,  and  toi^k  them  out  on 
March  25,  1889.  I  had  80  colonies  in 
o-ood  condition.  I  kept  the  cellar  tem- 
perature as  near  42'  to  45=  as  I  could. 
I  tried  some  20  colonies  with  a  piece 
of  "-unny-sack  over  the  brootl-frames, 
atufthey  did  finely.  I  will  prepare 
the  most  of  them  that  w.ay  next  win- 
ter. I  never  hail  so  many  (pieens  die 
as  early  this  spring;  so  I  had  to  give 
them  brood  to  rear  queens.  I  hail  lots 
of  drones  in  some  strong  colonies  to 
mate  with,  so  I  did  very  well.  I  never 
have  seen  so  much  honey-dew  in  May 
and  June  as  there  has  been  this  year. 
It  kept  the  bees  with  plenty  of  food  for 
the  young  brood.  They  hav<!  beiMi 
swarming  since  the  middle  of  May.  I 
am  looking  for  lots  of  swarms  in  July, 
this  year.     The  bees  are   working  on 
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the  sweet  clu\er,  mustard,  and  the 
sumac  at  )5reseiit,  and  the  basswood 
will  be  ready  about  July  1.  It  looks 
fine  this  year,  and  it  appears  at  pres- 
ent that  I  will  get  more  honey  than  I 
have  had  in  two  years.  We  have  had 
fine  rains  lately,  and  everything  looks 
nice.  I  have  two  of  the  Heddon  hives 
to  try  this  summer. 

I  was  happy  to  see  that  Mr.  Rich,  of 
New  York,  came  out  all  right  in  his 
bee-lawsuit,  and  his  neighbor  got  the 
sum  of  six  cents  !  It  seems  so  strange, 
to  me,  that  we  cannot  have  more  bee- 
keepers to  join  the  Union.  No  man 
can  tell  when  he  will  get  into  trouble 
with  such  fellows  that  know  no  better. 
I  have  been  told  a  number  of  times, 
that  if  I  was  inside  the  city  limits,  they 
would  make  me  move  my  bees  out,  as 
the  bees  troubled  the  grocery  stores  so 
much  ;  but  this  year  they  have  not 
been  troubled  with  the  bees,  and  now 
thej-  feel  slighted.  I  tell  them  that  I 
have  been  getting  an  honest  race  of 
bees,  that  do  not  believe  in  stealing. 


Too  Cold  and  Too  Wet.— John 
R.  Sample,  Elizaville,  Ills.,  writes  : 

Bees  in  this  neighborhood  are  not 
doing  anj-  good.  In  the  spring  it  was 
too  dry  and  cold  for  them  to  get  honey 
enough  to  breed  on  ;  then  it  com- 
menced raining  on  Ma}'  25,  and  has 
rained  nearly  ever}'  day  since. 


Unfavorable    Weather,   etc 

John  Dewar,  Tiverton,  Ont,    on   June 
15,  1889,  says : 

Bees  generally  came  out  in  good 
condition  this  spring.  The  latter  part 
of  April,  and  up  to  about  May  20,  was 
very  favorable  for  the  bees,  with  no 
spring  dwindling,  at  least  with  my 
bees  ;  but  since  May  20,  the  weather 
has  been  very  cold  and  wet,  so  that  the 
bees  could  not  leave  their  hives.  It  is 
now  warmer,  but  still  wet.  If  we 
should  get  favorable  weather  after  this, 
we  expect  a  good  yield,  as  the  colonies 
are  very  strong. 


Selectinjg;  a  Fnliire  Home W. 

C.  Steddom,  Oregonia,  O.,  on  June  24, 

1889,  writes  : 

As  there  has  been  a  great  deal  writ- 
ten about  bees  selecting  a  future  home, 
I  wish  to  add  the  result  of  my  obser- 
vations. Some  three  weeks  since,  I 
was  expecting  a  swarra  ;  in  my  apiary, 
consisting  of  about  50  colonies,  was  an 
empty  hive,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  hive  containing  the  colony 
which  I  thought  about  ready  to  cast  a 
swarm.  Bees  had  been  at  work  clean- 
ing up  and  guarding  the  empty  hive 
for  several    days — I  think  that  some  of 
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them  stayed  during  the  night;  by 
watching  them  after  sundown,  when 
other  bees  liad  ceased  to  fly,  I  could 
easily  follow  them  as  they  would  go 
home,  and  they  went  directly  to  where 
I  expected  the  swarm.  In  a  few  days, 
out  came  the  swarm,  and  streamed 
across  the  apiary  to  the  empty  hive, 
and  were  pouring  into  it  before  more 
than  one-half  were  out  of  the  parent 
hive.  What  more  do  we  want,  to 
prove  that  bees  do  select  the  future 
home  ? 


Queens  Too  Old   to  Lay,  etc. — 

Wm.    Anderson,    Sherman,    Mo.,    on 
June  17,  1889,  writes  : 

I  have  not  seen  a  better  season  for 
honey  than  this,  though  it  is  very 
backward  and  late.  The  rains  and 
cool  weather  has  put  the  bees  back  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  I  have  been 
\evy  much  discouraged  on  account  of 
so  much  failure  in  honey  and  bees,  but 
I  see  before  me  a  bountiful  harvest  of 
honey,  though  having  lost  very  nearly 
all  my  bees  with  foul  brood  and  star- 
vation. 1.  What  is  the  cause  of  a 
queen's  stopping  laying  for  the  space 
of  three  weeks  ?  2.  How  old  is  a 
queen  when  she  is  too  old  to  lay,  if 
she  is  ever  too  old  to  lay  ? 

[1.  In  cases  of  scarcity  of  food, 
queens  sometimes  stop  laying,  or  the 
bees  will  not  allow  the  eggs  to  hatch 
until  favorable  conditions  exist. 

2.  A  queen  should  laj'  for  three 
j'ears  or  more,  all  other  things  being 
favorable  ;  but  sometimes  she  becomes 
sterile  from  other  causes  than  age. — 
Ed.] 


Bees  Eating  Brood,  etc. — Rev. 
Stephen  Roese,  Maiden  Rock,  Wis.,  on 
June  10,  1889,  writes  : 

Up  to  yesterday,  bees  in  this  section 
of  the  country  were  almost  in  a  starv- 
ing condition,  owing  to  the  heavy 
frosts  and  cold  weather  ;  but  since  the 
rain,  a  few  days  ago,  white  clover 
blossoms  have  opened,  and  the  bees 
find  something  to  do.  On  a  careful 
examination.  I  found,  in  spite  of  my 
feeding,  that  all  colonies  were  much 
lighter  than  in  the  early  spring,  and 
some  were  even  in  a  starving  condi- 
tion. One  colony  I  found  dead,  hav- 
ing had  a  vigorous  young  queen,  and 
breeding  rather  ahead  of  her  stoi=es  ; 
six  frames  were  full  of  sealed  and  un- 
sealed brood  ;  the  latter,  it  seemed 
that  the  dying  colonj-,  after  all  the 
honey  was  gone,  subsisted  upon,  judg- 
ing from  the  unsealed  brood  mostly 
consumed.  Has  anything  like  this 
been  known  before  ?  Upon  further 
examination,  I  found  that    many  colo- 


nies had  made  prepartions  for  early 
swarming,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
cold  weather  and  destructive  frosts, 
they  had  torn  the  queen-cells  down, 
and  were  killing  their  drones. 

P.  S. — At  this  date  (June  16)  the 
weather  is  quite  warm,  and  bees  are 
very  busy  gathering  nectar  from  white 
clover  and  raspberry.  The  good-na- 
ture and  cheerful  hum  of  the  honey- 
gatherers,  is  an  indication  that  the 
hard-times  and  honey-dearlh  are  over 
for  the  present,  and  the  apiarist  is 
looking  forward  with  a  good  hope  that 
he  will  be  well  rewarded  for  his  labor 
and  toil.  Many  hundred  acres  of 
buckwheat  are  sowed  in  this  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  about  one-fourth  of 
it  is  the  Japanese  variety.  I  am  put- 
ting on  sections,  but  I  have  had  no 
swarms  as  yet,  and  do  not  look  for  any 
for  eight  or  ten  days  yet,  as  I  have 
built  up  the  weaker  colonies  by  taking 
brood  from  the  stronger  ones. 


Starting  Again   with  Bees. — H. 

G.  Heckraan,  Clark,  Uak.,  on  June  19, 
1889,  says  : 

I  am  again  trying  to  begin  the  bee 
and  honey  business,  as  I  have  pur- 
chased several  colonies,  and  I  believe 
that  I  can  make  it  a  success  here  in 
Dakota,  but  I  am  more  than  five  3'ears 
behind  the  times.  I  have  2  colonies 
of  pure  Italian  bees — perhaps  the  only 
ones  in  this  (Clark)  county.  I  am 
living  on  the  edge  of  a  thriving  village, 
engaged  in  farming,  and  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  this  country.  I  have 
seeded  two  acres  to  buckwheat,  and 
we  have  wild  mustard  and  golden-rod, 
and  some  other  honey-plants. 


Ciiloroforiu  and   Swarming. — 

L.  B.  Graves,  Nineveh,    Ind.,  on   June 
22,  1889,  writes  : 

On  page  823,  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  1888,  Mr.  W.  H.  Kirby, 
speaks  about  chloroform  for  the  pre- 
vention of  swarming.  I  would  like  to 
know  just  how  he  uses  it,  and  just  how 
much.  I  tried  it  on  two  colonies,  but 
it  had  no  ett'ect.  I  used  a  cold-blast 
smoker,  and  put  a  small  piece  of  cot- 
ton in  the  muzzle,  poured  chloroform 
in  on  it,  and  putted  it  in  at  the  hive- 
entrance,  but  I  could  not  even  stupefy 
the  guards.  If  there  is  a  better  waj' 
to  use  it.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  it. 
The  season  has  been  verj-  backward 
here — very  cold  and  rainy,  until  the 
last  few  days  it  has  been  very  warm, 
and  now  the  bees  do  nothing  but 
swarm.  I  gave  them  more  room  both 
in  the  brood  and  the  surplus  depart- 
ments, but  they  would  not  occupy  it — 
only  hang  around  the  entrance  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  swarm. 
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Wliite  Clover  and   Bas!«n'ood. 

— J.  W.  Collins,    C'hirksville,    Mo.,  on 
June  4,  1889,  writes  : 

I  began  the  season  with  40  colonies, 
and  have  increased  them  to  GS.  I  have 
sold  a  few  j)oun(ls  of  white  elover 
honey  at  13  cents  per  pound.  I  think 
that  the  price  is  low  and  so  I  will  hold 
my  honey  for  better  prices.  The  out- 
look here  is  fine.  White  clover  has 
been  in  full  bloom  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  the  highways,  b3"ways  and 
hedges  are  just  white  with  clover,  also 
the  pastures  anil  fields.  Basswood  will 
be  in  bloom  in  about  ten  days,  and 
with  the  abundance  of  it  together  with 
clover,  we  bee-keepers  are,  or  ouglit 
to  be,  happy. 


Very    Ciood    Honey-Yield — D. 

R.  Fox,  M.  D.,    Jesuit's  Bend,    La.,  on 
June  18,  1889,  writes  : 

The  honey-yield  of  this  portion  of 
the  parish  has  been  very  good  this 
year,  owing  to  the  low  stage  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  There  has  been 
scarcely  any  rice  planted,  consequently 
the  white  clover  and  wild  flowers 
have  been  quite  abundant.  I  extracted 
from  about  90  colonies  of  bees,  275 
gallons  of  orange-flower  and  white 
clover  honey,  during  the  month  of 
April  ;  and  my  hives  are  full  again, 
mostly  of  white  clover  honey.  I  will 
get  280  or  300  gallons  of  honey  during 
this  month. 


Large    Crop     Expeeted.  —  The 

"  Moriah    Center    Mill-Company,"    of 
Moriah  Center,  N.Y.,  on  June  20,  write: 

It  has  been  verj-  wet  for  the  last 
week,  but  the  bees  are  doing  well  now 
— the}'  are  swarming  and  storing  honey 
in  the  sections.  There  are  not  a  great 
manj-  bees  in  this  vicinity.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  the  bees  in  this  locality 
were  lost  one  year  ago  this  spring. 
The  prospects  are  good  for  a  large 
honey  crop,  if  the  weather  is  favorable. 


Ripening  Honey  by  Solar 
Heat. — Fayette  Lee,  Cokato,  Minn., 
on  June  20,  1889,  writes  : 

Last  summer  I  extracted  some  verj- 
thin  honey,  and  put  it  into  glass  jars, 
which  1  then  put  in  the  sunshine  ;  in 
three  days  the  honey  was  thick  and 
veiy  nice,  and  the  flavor  was  gooil. 
The  jars  must  be  so  that  the  air  can 
get  in.  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  from 
95^  to  110-  I  believe  that  every  bee- 
keeper could  make  a  tank  about  4 
inches  deep,  as  large  as  desired,  and 
cover  it  with  glass,  to  ripen  the 
honey  that  way.  and  keep  the  bees 
strong.     Trv  it  and  see. 
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Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  You  Iilve  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  tliat  we  have  on  our  list.         , 

Cive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I»r.  iMiller's  Book,  "A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Amehican  Bee  Jouk- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

If  you  I.,ose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

^ew  !$ul>»icril>er!i>  can  Obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  for  S1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1SS8  are  gone. 

Paper  Moxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  43<x4)^  and  SJfxSJ^. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  S8.50  per  1,000. 

Preser^'c  Your  Papers  for  future 

reference.  If  you  have  no  ItllVUER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  GO  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journai.. 

Please  -write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  conmiission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Plieiiol  tor  Foul  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  35  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  forgetting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  jou  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  preniiuui. 

A  Home  MarWet  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  R6y  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


Honey  and   Beeswax  .narket. 

OHK  Alio. 

HONEV— The  old  cmp  Is  about  exhaiiBU'rl.  anil 
nut  liny  new  hits  liecn  "fferwl.  espt-eiHlly  i»  the  liire- 
foinii  applirublc  to  the  slate  of  the  conil)  licmey 
market.    Extriicted,  verv  little  demand,  at  "is-sc. 

BBK8WAX.-ar,o.  R.  A.  BUKNIfl'T. 

June  10.  161  South  Water  St. 

DBTROIT. 

HONEY.— No  attractive  honey  in  the  market,  and 
sales  are  slow  at  Ut^l.'.c, 

BBK«WAX.-24l»i,',c, 
June  2J,  M,  U.  HimT.  Bell  Branch,  .Mich. 

KANSAS  ri,TY. 

HONEY.— Very  nice  new  comb  In  l-Ib,  sections  Is 
sellinKat  l>^c.  Very  little  old  boney  of  any  kind  Is 
on  the  luarket,  ilnd  no  new  extracted. 

BKBSWAJC.-Noiie  in  the  market. 
June  211,  CL,B.MON».  CLoON  &  i;o.,  cor  4th  &  Walnut. 

ST.  1.0U18. 

HONKV.-Bxlraoted,  in  barrels,  e><.'(iji89i,  E.tcel- 
lent  demand  lor  clear,  bright  in  barrels.  Dark.o^l^ 
6c. 

BKBSWAX.-Scaree  at  itc.  for  prime. 
May  22.  D,  U.  'rOTT  A  CO..  Commercial  St. 

NBW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Extracted  in  good  demand.  We  quote  : 
Fine  oranBe-ldooin  at  Irom  "feTJ^sc;  off  grades  of 
Southern.  no(^7oc,  piir  »:aIlon, 

BEESWAX.— Scarce,  at  2«>i@27V6C,  for  good. 
UlLOKbTU  UKUB.  S  8BGBLKEN, 
June  6.  2S  &  30  w.  Broadway,  near  Uuane  St. 

BOSTON 

HONKY.— We  quote:  i-poundB  selling  from  16® 
ISc;  2-lli8„  lo<»16c.  Extracted,  8(590,  Sales  very 
slow, 

BEESWAX,— None  on  hand, 
June 22,     BLAKE  &  HinLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNAII. 

HONKY. -We  quote  extracted  at  .^'asc,  per  :b,. 
Demand  slow  for  table  use,  and  fair  from  manufac- 
turers. Several  lots  of  new  comb  have  arrived,  but 
quality  being  off,  it  flnds  slow  sale  at  I2(*l4c. 

BBBSWAA,— Oemana  is  tiood— 2U<92'2c.  per  lb.  foi 
aood  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Juue  22  c.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.  Freeman  4  Central  At. 


Red  Labels  lor  Pails.— We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  81  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels »1.50  $2,00     82.25 

500  Labels 2  00  :i,00       :!,50 

1,000  Labels 3.00  4.00       5.00 

iKT  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


Trtple-LeiiNe 
IHasiilliers  for 

■he  inepeclion  of 
lees,  ineecte.etc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able in  the  con- 
servatory, or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
tbey  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
ibcm  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  lor  investigation.  Price,  by  mail. 
80  cents  ;  or  ihc  Amehican  Bek  Jocunal  for 
one  year,  and  the  .Magnifier,  for  »1.50. 


Yucca  Kriiwliei*,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.  We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 
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Apiary  Register.— All  who  Intend  to 
be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiary, 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) tl  00 

'•    100  oolonieB  (230  pages) 1  25 

"    200  colonies  (420  pages) 150 

A  Modern  llee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  300  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  Sl.OO.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  35  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  oflice. 

A  Favorable  Word  from  any  of  our 
readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  has 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  any- 
thing we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  can  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble. 


^dtjcrtisemeixts. 


Tested  Italian  Queens,  $1  each.  Untes- 
ted, 75  cts  ,  cr  :i  for  f2.— By  Return  Mail. 
27Att  1.  K.  GOOD,  Nappanee,  Ind. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


SEND  $1  for  a  Choice  Untested  Carniolan 
Queen.  Send  Registered  Letter  or  E.xpress 
Mone?  Order.  A.  EASTMAN, 

27D4t  UNION,  McHenry  Co.,  ILLS. 

3Ientlon  the  A}}icrican  Bee  Journal. 


BEAUTIFUL  4- BANDED 

ITALIAN  BEES  and  QUEENS.     Circu- 
lar and  Price-List  Free.     C.  A.  BIIN<H, 

27A4t  LA  PAZ,  Marshall  Co.,  IND. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


A  POSITIVE  FACT ! 

Queens  by  Return  Mail ! 

From  toe  Old  and  Reliable 

KNICKERBOCKER  BEE-FARM 

(Established  1880.) 
^^  Circular  aod  Price-List  Free. 

G.  H.  KNICKERBOCKER, 

27Dtf  Box  41  PINE  PLAINS,  Duch.  Co  ,  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


BY  RETEN  MIL. 

\llTr\r\T\^'>i.  ITAliIAN  QliEENSwill 
VV  \J\-'U  O  beBhiijped  b>  Return  Mail 
to  any  adciress  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada  tor  $8.00 
per  duzen— 7.')  cts.  each,  if  less  than  one  dozen 
is  ordered.    Single  Queens  to  Canada,  S.i  cis. 

My  Queens  are  all  Warranted  Purely  Mated, 
and  Sale  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Kemember, 
that  if  a  single  Queen  pr.rves  Mismated.  she 
will  be  replaced  by  a  Self  ct  Tested  one.  Not 
one  Queen  in  100  mismated  last  season.  As  I 
am  isolated  irnm  other  Bees,  hence  I  am  able 
to  make  this  oHer  to  all. 

I  use  no  Lamp  -  Nursery,  and  every  Queen 
has  filled  several  combs  with  Eggs  before  she 
is  shippei.  If  you  want  Fne,  Large  Queens, 
that  are  almost  certaio  to  prove  to  bo  Purely 
Mated,  send  your  Orders  to, 

j-a.]vie:s  if.  "^tvooi?, 

27Dtf  NORTH  PRESCOTT,  MASS. 

Menticm  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


British.  Bee  Journal 

AND  BEE-EEEFEBS'  ADVISES, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  6s.  6d.  per 
annum.  It  contains  the  very  beet  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.K.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England 

Mention  the  Aracrinan  Bee  Journal. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placiiiK  ynnrOrders  (or  SUJPPI.1  ES, 
write  fur  pri(■(■^  nri  One-l*iece  Basswoot!  Sections 
Bee  -  Hives,  Sliippini:  ■  Crates,  frames,  Foundation, 
Smokers,  etc.    Address, 

R.  H.  SCHMIDT  <te  CO., 

25A26t  NBW  LONDON,  Waupaca  Co.,  WIS. 

jlfe?itiO)i  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


GLASS    PAILS 


FOB,  HONEY. 


T 


rpH£SE  PullB  are  made 


_  of  the  beat  quality  ol 
clear  flint  Rlass,  with  a  bal) 
and  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  fl  I  led  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  puils  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
packace.  They  can  be  used 
for  hiiusehold  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-flUed  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows : 


)|(&^fra^cf 


To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, . 
"       2  pounds        "  " 

„  3  •■  "  . 


.  Hl.AO 
S.OO 
S.SO 


THOS.  O.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  92.T  W.  Madison  St..  -   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


ct,xj  mmm  Si- 


RKK-KEEPERS.  do  you  want  fiire- 
Inlly-hred  Qheens,  from  slock  which 
liHsVhnwn  itself  as  eoorl  wi>rkers,  and 
which  vou  can  feel  convinced  will  give 
"  new  blood  "  in  your  apiary  ?  Prices  : 
Each.  3  at  once.  6  at  once. 

Virein «  ..su....$1.2(i «2.(_k» 

Untested    ...  I.W....  2.75 oiK.) 

Tested 2.(-H) 5.50 ll.oo 

Soleci  Tested  s.oo. . . .  9.(.io is.oo 

If  so.  address,       R.  F.  HOKTJERMANAT, 

2HANt  ROMNEY,  ONT.,  CANADA. 

^r  American  Bills  (postage  stamps  for  fractions 
of  a  dollar)  taken  at  par. 

Mentioyi  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation 

Hiifh  Side  Walls,  4  to  14  square 

feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 

Retail.  Circulars  and  Samples  free 

J.  VAN  DEIISKN  *  SONS, 

(SOLE  MANnFACTUBEBS), 

lAtf      SPROUT  BROOK,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Jones'  Frame  Pliers. 


An  Elesantly  Illustrated  Monthly  for  the 
FAMILY    Ar\D    FIKKSilME, 

At  $1.00  a  Year. 

Printed  iu  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and 

profusely  embellished  with  Magnificent 

and  costly  Engravings. 

The  Illustrated  Home  Journal  is  a  moral, 
high-toned  and  intellectual  educator,  and  is 
invaluable  iu  every  library,  as  well  as  a  very 
attractive  and  inspiring  ornament  in  every 
drawing-room.  Each  Number  of  it  contains  3C 
pages. 

Its  stories  are  elevating  in  tone,  as  well  as 
charmingly  thrilling  and  captivating  ;  its  his- 
torical and  biographical  sketches  are  fascinat- 
ing and  delightful ;  its  Department  for  "Our 
Young  Folks"  is  enticing  and  alluring  ;  and  its 
miscellaneous  matter  leads  to  the  higher  life, 
and  the  moulding  of  more  beautiful  thoughts 
aud  affections. 

It  .should  he  found  in  every  family,  and 
should  take  the  place  of  the  impure  and  trashy 
publications,  which  now  abound,  and  are  a 
curse  to  the  rising  generation. 

One  Dollar  a  Year.— It  is  now  demonstrated 
that  the  Illisthated  Ho.me  Journal  will 
attain  a  very  huge  circulation,  and  so  we  have 
concluded  to  reduce  the  subscrijition  to  the 
popular  price  of  one  dollar  a  year.  This  change 
will  take  effect  at  once,  and  we  shall  give  all 
our  subscribers  the  benefit  of  this  reduction, 
from  the  commeu  cement  of  their  subscriptions. 

It  will  be  Clublied  with  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  and  both  mailed  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  one  year,  for  31.75. 

iW  Sample  Copy  Free. 

THOS.  e.  NEVPMAN  .b  SON, 

923&92."i  West  Madison  Street,   -    CHICAGO.  ILLS. 


Al.liEV'SQl!EENS.  Circulars  A- Prlce- 
LlBt  ready.  Henry  Alley,  Wenham.  Mass. 


CARNIOLAN  QUEENS. 

I  HAVE  been  importing  and  breedinp:  this  race 
CTcIusivelv  sin<e  I8K4.  My  orders  have  eiich  year 
more  than  cioul>lf<l.    Send   Postul  lor  Descriptive 
Circahir,  or  *1  for  n  Choice  Untested  Queen  ;  tf<  for 
!«-doz.;  is  lor  Benton's  best  tirade  Imported  Queen, 
8.  ^¥.  MORRISON,  M.D.. 
23A8t  OXFORD,  Cliester  Co..  PA. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


FOB  taking  frames  out  of  Iilves,  or 
moving  thehi  in  any  way  desired.  It  is 
made  of  Japanned  iron,  and  can  be  utilized 
in  many  ways.  It  has  a  long  claw  for  loos- 
ening frames,  and  a  hook  which  maybe  used 
for  carrying  other  frames  besides  the  one 
held  by  tbe  Pliers.  Price,  40  cents.,  by  mail. 
By  express,  :!0  cents. 

THOS.  Q.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madlson-St CHICAGO.  ILLS. 


NEBRASKA. 

AT  Plattsmoutb,   Nebr.,  I  sell  3-franue  (size  9>^x 
1746)  Nucleus  Colonies  of  ITALIAN   BEES,  with 
Oueens,  at  $2.50  each— brood  in  2  frames  or  more- 
fit  o  1  lb.  of  Bees.  J.  M.  TTOUNO, 
21Atf             BO.X874,     PLATTSMOUTU.  NBBR. 
jientlomde  jlmerlcan  tiee  journal. 


The  Hive  and  Honey-Bce,  and  Dadant's  : 

Foundation.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


B.  J    MILLER  &  CO., 

NAPP.^NEt;,  Ind.. 

BEE-HIVES,  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

3  AAA  41^x414  One-Pieoe  Sections  at  $3..50 
,UUv/  per  1.000  ;  orders  over,  write  for 
special  prices.  Brood-Frames,  Metal  Corners, 
Smokers,  Honey-Extractors  and  Fruit-Boxes. 
Send  for  Price-List,  free.  Only  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 20Atf 


XH©    JIMERICSIIH     BEE    JQURNJtt. 
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VoinV.    July  13, 1889.   No.  28, 


The  ITational  Flower,  what  shiUI  it  bo  '! 
(5t  all  tbo  llowci-s  where  men  have  trod 

lu  mountain  home,  or  near  the  sea- 
Give  me  the  stately  g-olden-rod. 

—Justus  Chapman. 

Woodville,  Mich.,  June  30,  1889. 


Fatlier  Liane^troth  is  still  iu  poor 
health,  and  is  yet  this  side  of  the  border- 
land. Those  who  subscribed  to  his  annuity 
last  year,  will  please  not  forget  to  send  him 
the  amount  for  this  year.  He  is  needy,  we 
know,  and  will  appreciate  it  to  its  full 
extent. 


Xlie  I>'atioiiaI  FIo-\ver.— Since  our 
article  on  this  subject  appeared,  several 
papers  have  noticed  our  advocacy  of  the 
claims  of  the  "  Golden-rod "  for  the  Na- 
tional flower.  The  New  Yorli  Tribune  for 
June  2G,  notices  it  thus  : 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Newman  thinks  that  bee- 
keepers should  vote  for  golden-rod  as  "  the 
National  tlower." 

We  expected  that  the  Tribune  would 
either  approve  of  the  golden-rod  or  advocate 
some  other  flower— but  it  leaves  that  for 
others. 

The  Tribune  sums  up  an  interesting 
article  from  the  Amekican  Bee  JotrBKAL 
into  a  paragraph,  and  adds  : 

Marvellous,  indeed,  from  every  point  of 
view,  are  these  useful  little  insects,  and  if 
the  foregoing  data— condensed  from  a  cur- 
rent column  article — incite  any  young  reader 
of  the  Tribune  to  desire  further  knowledge 
of  their  wonderful  ways  and  mechanism, 
we  commend  to  him  or  her  the  reading  of 
Prof.  Cook's  admirable  book  ;  and  in  the 
way  of  periodical  publications,  Mr.  Root's 
standard  fortiiiiihtly  Gtomi?!gs,and  Thomas 
G.  Newman  &  Son's  old  and  always  peren- 
nially-inviting weekly,  the  Amekican  Bee 
Jouii.v.vi,. 


A  <iira»<1  Pivct'tlent  is  established 
by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Arkansas,  that  "  bee  keeping  is  not  per  se  a 
nuisance!"  Bro.  A.  1.  Root*  in  Gleanings 
for  July,  makes  these  comments  on  it,  and 
the  defense  carried  on  by  the  Union  : 

The  aid  of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Union  was 
at  once  solicited,  and  the  case  was  tried  in 
Circuit  Court,  wliere  it  was  decided  that 
"the  city  ordinance  was  illegal  and  void;" 
that  "  keeping  bees  is  not  a  nuisance."  The 
ctse  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Brother  Newman  just  announces  that  the 
Union  has,  after  an  immense  amount  of 
worry  and  expense,  aaaiu  won  the  suit,  and 
that  a  gnmdj3)rccd(//ithasbeen established. 

In  no  single  instance  has  the  Union  been 
defeated;  and  it  begins  to  seem  now  that, 
in  view  of  its  past  victories,  to  enlist  its  aid 
means  success  every  time. 

It  would  be  a  terribly  bad  thing  to  have 
bees  declared  a  nuisance  by  a  Supreme 
Court,  and  perhaps  there  are  but  few  bee- 
keepers who  realize  what  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Z.  A.  Clark  means. 

Mr.  Newman,  the  Manager  of  the  Bee- 
Keepers"  Union,  informs  us  that  $1,000  will 
be  needed  to  prosecute  the  ca-ies  now  on 
hand.  Remember,  you  cannot  expect  as- 
sistance from  the  Union  unless  you  are  a 
member.    The  fees  are  $I.00per  annum. 

Perhaps  we  should  say  here,  that  we  are 
not  in  favor  of  trades-unions  in  general  ; 
but  the  Bee-Keepers'  Union,  under  its  pres- 
ent able  management,  we  are  sure  has  been 
productive  of  good.  After  we  have  a  few 
more  precedents  established  like  the  Arka- 
delphia  case,  outside  parties  will  be  slow  to 
declare  bees  a  nuisance. 

We  are  just  as  much  opposed  to  "trades- 
unions  in  general,"  as  Bro.  Root— the  Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers'  Union  is  quite  another 
thing,  however  !  It  simply  sets  up  a  de- 
fense when  iti  members  are  unjustly  at- 
tacked !  It  will  not  defend  even  a  member, 
unless  his  cause  is  just ;  and  attacks  grow- 
ing out  of  ignorance,  jealousy,  prejudice, 
and  the  like,  which  threaten  the  pursuit  in 
general,  should  of  necessity  be  repulsed 
vigorously  ! 

The  "  Union "  orders  no  strikes,  and 
makes  no  attacks— it  simply  defends  the 
pursuit  of  bee-keeping,  and  fights  in  a 
moral  and  legal  way,  forrio?it,  justice  and 
truth  1 

We  publish  a  condensed  history  of  the 
case  in  this  issue  of  the  Bee  Journai,,  so 
that  all  may  get  a  proper  understanding  of 
it,  and  the  points  ruled  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  shall  also  print  it  and  the  ar- 
guments and  decisions  of  the  Courts  in 
pamphlet  form,  so  as  to  be  useful  in  all 
cases  of  similar  import.  Anyone  interested 
can  obtain  copies  free  at  this  office,  by  send- 
ing a  stamp  to  pay  the  postage. 


Kncourajfiiisr  Science.- The  Ver- 
mont Microscopical  Association  has  just 
announced  that  a  prize  of  $2.50,  given  by  the 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  the  well-known 
chemists,  will  be  paid  to  the  first  discoverer 
of  a  new  disease  uer[ii.  The  wonderful  dis- 
covery by  Prof.  Kocli  of  the  cholera  germ, 
as  the  cause  of  cholera,  stimulated  great  re- 
.search  throughout  the  world,  and  it  is 
believed  this  liberal  prize,  offered  by  a 
house  of  such  standing,  will  greatly  assist 
iu  the  detection  of  mioro-organisras  that  are 
the  direct  cause  of  disease  and  death.  All 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  and  the 
conditions  of  this  yirize,  should  write  to  C. 
Smith  Hoynton,  M.  !>.,  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Taxing:  ll«>e» — Henry  Stark,  Plier, 
Wis.,  on  .Inly  i,  is^si*,  asks  this  question  : 

The  assessor  valued  my  bees  last  year  at 
54.00  per  colony,  and  this  year  at  .151.00. 
1  here  are  others  who  have  bees,  which 
were  not  taxed.  The  assessor  did  not  tax 
all  the  bees  in  the  town  or  county.  Must  1 
pay  a  tax  on  my  bees,  or  not  ? 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  assessor  to  treat  all 
alike— either  to  assess  all,  or  not  to  assess 
any.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  justice  done 
in  this  matter,  and  place  every  locality  on 
the  same  basis.  In  some  counties  bees  are 
always  taxed,  and  in  others  they  are  never 
assessed.  An  assessment  on  the  basis  of 
one  dollar  per  colony  is  quite  reasonable— 
if  all  were  treated  alike.  As  you  have  this 
rate,  it  will  not  pay  to  kick  very  much.  It 
may  be  increased,  perhaps. 


Xiie  Union.— Here  is  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  J.  E.  Pond,  of  North  Attle- 
boro,  Mass.,  and  dated  June  39, 1889,  which 
speaks  for  itself:  "Bko.  New.man  :— I 
have  read  the  exhaustive  argument  of  Judge 
S.  W.  Williams  with  pleasure,  and  us  a 
lawyer,  I  wish  to  say  that  no  Court  can 
honestly  differ  from  it  or  decide  against  it. 
When  I  say  'exhaustive,'  I  mean  just  what 
I  say.  It  covers  the  whole  ground  ;  the  de- 
cision in  the  Clark  case  mu.st  be  for  the 
defendant  on  constitutional  law,  and  local 
law  cannot  avoid  the  Constitution.  The 
decision  must  be  for  the  defence  ;  it  cannot 
be  otherwise." 

Now  what  will  our  bee-keepers  do  ?  Will 
they  say  the  Union  is  fighting  for  us,  and 
we  need  do  nothing  ;  or  will  they  do  as  they 
ought  in  reason  and  honor  to  do  ?  viz  :  to 
aid  the  Union  by  becoming  members  there- 
of ?  Common  decency  would  imply  that 
they  sh(mld.    Now  will  they,  or  not  ? 


On  llif  I*i-«-Tention  ol  S>varni- 
insr.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  writes  for  Gleani)igs 
that  he  thinks  he  would  give  more  to  learn 
the  best  possible  way  to  prevent  swarming 
than  to  find  out  any  other  thing  connected 
with  bee-keeping.  To  the  objection  that  "  it 
is  natural  for  bees  to  swarm,"  he  replies : 
"It  is  just  as  natural  for  the  swarm  to  go 
off."  That  is  true  ;  but  the  aim  of  the  bee- 
keeper of  to-day  is  to  improve  upon  Nature's 
ways,  by  judicious  breeding.  Whether  the 
propensity  to  swarm  can  be  modified  or 
bred  out,  remains  to  be  seen. 


Pransr's  Kational  Flower  is  the  title  of  a 
beautiful  iiainphlet  wbieh  contains  two  colored 
plates  of  the  two  most  popular  candidates  for 
selection  as  the  .National  Fbjwer  of  America. 
It  also  lias  two  poems,  and  a  postal  card 
addressed  to  Messrs.  L.  Pran«  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  with  a  vote  to  be  tilled  up  for  the 
selection  of  a  National  flower.  The  pamphlet 
costs  25  cents,  and  can  be  obtained  at  this 
office.  , 


lleeM  settled  in  the  top  of  a  house  near 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  eight  years  ago,  and  the  other 
day,  when  the  gable  end  was  removed,  the 
entire  roof  was  found  to  be  filled  with 
honey.    So  says  an  exchange. 
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THiE  mmkMMicMm  mmm  jouRrtsi,. 


Xo-I>ay  and  Xo-MorroM'. 


"Build  a  little  fence  of  trust 

Around  to-day : 
Fill  the  space  with  loving  work. 

And  therein  stay. 

"Look  out  from  the  sheltering  Bars 

IJlinn  to-morrow  ; 
God  will  give  grace  to  bear  whate'ermay  come 

Ofjoy  and  sorrow." 


Xhe  Country  is  Flooded  with  that 
article  which  was  written  by  a  sensational 
reporter  for  the  Philadelphia  Record,  and 
by  it  published  on  June  18, 1889.  Now  it  is 
appearing  in  hundreds  of  papers  all  over  the 
country.  It  being  only  the  results  of  the 
"  vain  imagination  "  of  the  reporter,  dished 
up  in  a  sensational  style,  it  is  all  the  more 
acceptable,  and  "  spreads  like  wild-fire." 

The  heading  of  the  article  is  a  triple  one, 
and  reads  thus :  "  Bees  Can  Take  a  Rest. 
They  are  No  Longer  Needed  as  Honey- 
Makers.  Commercial  Cunning  Makes  the 
Comb  of  Parafflne  and  the  Honey  of  Glu- 
cose, and  the  Public  Can't  Detect  it."  Then 
it  goes  on  in  this  manner  : 

Wooden  nutmegs  must  now  yield  the 
palm  to  bees'  honey  in  the  comb,  marmfac- 
tured  from  parafflne  and  glucose.  The 
good  old  father  of  hymns,  Isaac  Watts,  in 
the  innocence  of  his  heart,  wrote  these  lines : 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour. 

And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower. 

All  this,  however,  is  but  an  illusion,  for 
the  bee  has  lent  itself  to  the  deceitful  prac- 
tices of  scheming  men,  and,  Instead  of  dili- 
gently buzzing  from  flower  to  flower  and 
gathering  the  sweetness  thereof,  the  little 
deceiver  now  loafs  around  in  the  sweetly 
scented  garden,  while  a  few  wicked  bee- 
culturists  fill  a  parafflne  comb  with  syrup 
glucose  and  send  it  broadcast  over  the  land 
as  the  honest  product  of  the  hard-working 

Here  is  the  secret  revealed  by  a  confiding 
grocer,  whose  enthusiastic  explanation  of 
the  bee-rearer's  deception  overshadows  the 
ardor  with  which  he  sanded  his  sugar  and 
put  peas  in  his  coffee :  Ton  see,  there 
was  a  time  when  honey  was  honey,  and 
honey-comb  was  pure  beeswax,  but,  like 
everybody  else,  some  bee-rearers  wanted  to 
get  rich  more  rapidly,  and  the  Simon-pure 
products  of  the  bees  would  not  yield  suffi- 
cient profits,  so  the  anxious  seeker  after 
wealth  cast  about  him  for  an  easier  and 
more  rapid  road  to  riches. 

It  was  first  found  that  parafflne  closely 
resembled  beeswax,  and  after  many  trials 
combs  were  produced  which  were  scarcely 
distinguishable  in  shape  and  geometrical 
accuracy  from  those  actually  built  by  the 
bees  themselves. 

Then  this  scribbling  mephistopheles  gets 
his  foolish  story  mixed  up  in  this  fashion  : 

It  was  then  found  that  when  these  arti- 
ficial combs  were  placed  in  the  hives  the 
bees  took  to  them  as  if  they  were  of  their 
own  making,  and  filled  them  with  honey. 
This  plan  once  in  operaton  became  a  great 
saving  to  bee-culturists,  as  the  bees  no 
longer  had  to  make  their  own  comb,  but 
were  able  to  put  in  all  their  work  making 
honey.  Of  course,  now  and  then  somebody 
objects  to  the  quality  of  the  wax,  but  the 


bee-raisers  never  minded  any  little  thing 
like  that,  and  they  thought  that  they  had 
struck  the  acme  of  success,  until  they  made 
their  next  and  greater  discovery.  This  was 
that  glucose,  or  grape  sugar,  closely  resem- 
bled honey  in  appearance,  and  was  a  very 
fair  counterfeit  as  far  as  taste  was  con- 
cerned. The7i  there  appeared  in  the  mar- 
ket parafflne  hoyieycomb  filled  with  glu- 
cose honey,  and  the  occupation  of  the  bee 
was  gone.  The  first  attempt  was  simply  an 
adulteration  of  honey  with  glucose,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  was  gradually  in- 
creased until  there  was  little  or  no  honey. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  here  boldly  as- 
serts that  "parafflne  comb  filled  with  glu- 
cose "  has  "  appeared  in  the  market."  We 
ask  M-Iien  and  ^vhere  it  has  appeared 
on  the  market  ? 

We  demand  that  the  Record  find  some 
of  it  to  prove  its  story  !  Nothing  else  can 
save  it  from  the  Infamy  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  wilful  fabricator  ! 

A  thousand  dollars  are  offered  for  a  single 
pound  of  the  "  parafflne  comb  filled  with 
glucose  and  sealed  over  by  machinery." 
Now  the  Record  must  either  put  up  or 
sliut  up. 

The  last  paragraph  reads  thus  in  the 
Record  : 

Tub  Busy  Bees'  Occupation  Gone.— 
Nowadays  the  vitiated  public  taste  scarcely 
recognizes  pure  honey  when  it  is  found,  and 
ninety  people  out  of  every  hundred  eat  their' 
glucose  in  blissful  ignorance,  and  a  firm  be- 
lief that  they  are  partaking  of  the  honest 
fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  diligent  bee.  All 
bees  are  not  so  depraved  as  to  lend  them- 
selves to  the  deceptive  practices  of  un- 
scrupulous honey  raisers,  and  some  pure 
honey  is  still  to  be  had,  but  it  takes  a  long 
hunt  to  find  it. 

This  is  simply  given  to  try  to  cover  up  its 
tracks  !  The  statement  is  made  that  there 
is  some  pure  honey— that  is  generous  in  the 
Record  to  allow  that  there  is  some  pure 
honey  on  the  market,  but  when  it  says  that 
it  "  takes  a  long  hunt  to  find  it,"  it  utters  a 
diabolical  lie. 

Pure  honey  is  now  being  industriously 
gathered  by  the  bees,  and  Is  put  up  in  im- 
maculately pure  combs,  made  of  pure  bees- 
wax, and  all  done  by  the  bees  ;  and  more, 
it  can  be  found  by  any  person  in  every  mar- 
ket in  America.  Tons  of  it  can  be  procured 
at  market  rates  on  a  few  days  notice  at  this 
offlce. 

Now  the  Record  must  either  produce  a 
sample  of  the  bogus  comb-honey  It  talks 
about,  acknowledge  that  it  was  imposed 
upon  by  a  reporter,  or  else  rest  under  the 
odium  of  having  told  wilful  lies  for  the 
sake  of  lying  and  injuring  a  legitimate 
pursuit ! 

Which  horn  of  the  dilemma  will  it  take  ? 
Several  copies  of  the  Philadelphia  Record 
have  been  received  from  our  friends.  One 
each  came  from  the  following  :  D.  Marshall 
&  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  George  L.  Tran- 
sue,  Easton,  Pa.  ;  and  Geo.  P.  Howell,  New 
Orleans,  La.  ;  the  latter  remarks  as  follows: 

The  enclosed  article,  copied  from  the 
Philadelphia  JRccord,  was  published  in  the 
Times-Democrat  of  this  city. 

There  are  some  mighty  smart  men  in  this 
world,  and  the  father  of  the  enclosed  must 
consider  himself  one  ;  on  the  other  hand  the 


balance  has  its  share  of  fools  that  will  be- 
lieve every  line  in  that  article. 

Yes ;  it  is  because  of  "  the  fools  who  will 
believe  the  article,"  that  we  demand  that 
the  charges  be  substantiated  or  the  author 
of  the  falsehood  be  severely  censured. 


Xhe  Hot  ^Veatlier  which  usually 
prevails  in  North  America  during  May  and 
June,  "slipped  a  cog"  this  year,  and  jump- 
ing the  Atlantic  Ocean,  prevailed  all  over 
Europe.  The  Government  has  issued  a 
pamphlet,  giving  the  report  of  the  statis- 
tician, which  gives  the  following  for  the 
different  European  countries  named  : 

England.— May  has  made  a  particularly 
good  record,  and  we  enter  into  June  with 
every  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest. 
There  has  been  a  prevalence  of  brilliant 
sunshine  with  high  degrees  of  heat  both 
day  and  night,  which  has  pushed  forward 
vegetation  at  rapid  pace.  Such  tropical 
heat  in  May  has  seldom  been  heretofore 
recorded,  and  coming  after  periods  of  rain, 
the  result  is  highly  satisfactory. 

France.- With  the  exception  of  too  fre- 
quent rain-falls  the  month  marks  a  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  all  vegetation,  and  the 
change  to  bright  sunshine,  which  prevailed 
for  the  last  four  days,  will  speedily  allay 
the  fear  of  damage  from  moisture.  Outside 
of  any  abnormal  change  in  the  weather,  an 
abundant  harvest  is  in  prospect. 

Gekmant  has  had  fine  forcing  weather 
during  much  of  the  month  of  May,  which 
closes  with  good  reports  from  nearly  all 
sides. 

Italy.- The  general  condition  of  the 
Italian  crops  has  lost  no  ground  in  the 
month  past. 

AustriaHungaey'.- In  the  official  re- 
port of  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, published  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  high  mention  was  made  of  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  weather  upon  the  crops. 
The  condition  of  the  winter  and  spring 
crops  were  in  most  provinces  excellent,  and 
in  some  most  favorable.  The  outlook  is 
said  not  to  have  been  so  promising  for 
years,  the  only  region  in  which  the  expecta- 
tions were  moderate  being  Galicia. 


Xlie  New  Era  Expositon  will  be 
held  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  commencing  Sept. 
3  and  closing  Oct.  5.  It  has  been  urged  by 
those  responsible  for  the  financial  success 
of  Expositions,  that  unless  the  horse-jockey 
had  a  chance  at  a  purse  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  while  the  farmer  competed  for  pre- 
miums of  from  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars, 
that  the  Exposition  could  not  be  sustained. 
The  New  Era  Exposition  will  try  the  Ex- 
periment of  reversing  the  order  of  things, 
relying  on  the  Agriculturists  (who  have 
hitherto  loudly  and  justly  complained)  for 
an  appreciation  of  efforts  and  a  hearty  co- 
operation. It  offers  premiums  amounting 
to  nearly  83,000,  for  all  products  of  the  farm, 
including  fruit,  live  stock,  BEES,  poultry, 
etc.  The  list  and  rules  governing  exhibits 
will  be  mailed  on  application.  Address, 
The  New  Era  Exposition,  Kooms  5  and  6, 
Post  Offlce  Building,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Many  4)iood  Advertisers  invite  our 
readers  to  send  for  their  descriptive  Circu- 
lars, etc.  It  will  pay  to  get  these,  and  see 
what  Is  for  sale,  by  whom,  at  what  prices, 
and  what  things  are  offered.  Every  one 
can  learn  something  in  this  way.  Please 
always  tell  advertisers  where  you  saw  their 
cards  ;  they  like  to  know,  and  we  like  to 
have  them. 
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HUBER. 


His  Liifcand  Services  to  the  Bee- 
Keeping  World. 


We  take  the  following  interesting 
sketch  from  Gravenhorst's  lUuslratcd 
Bee  Journal.  It  was  written  bj-  Mr. 
T.  Kellen,  of  Luxemburg.  The  trans- 
lation is  furnished  by  W.  P.  Root,  for 
Gleanings  : 

Francis  Huber,  by  his  investigations 
.  and  researches  in  apiculture,  did  more 
to  promote  this  science  than  all  his 
predecessors  who  had  employed  them- 
selves in  the  study  of  this  interesting 
insect.  It  is  his  discoveries  alone  that 
marked  that  golden  age  in  the  histoi-y 
of  apiculture  which  is  destined  to  re- 
main for  all  ages.  Ruber's  observa- 
tions are  not  only  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance of  themselves,  but  wonderful 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
made  ;  for  Huber  was  blind. 

This  distinguished  man  was  born  in 
Geneva,  July  2,  1750.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  prosperous  and  resjjectable 
family,  which  as  early  as  the  17th  cen- 
tury were  celebrated  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  and  sciences.  His 
father,  John  Huber  (born  in  1722,  died 
in  1790),  was  well  known  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  the  celebrated 
French  philosopher  Voltaire. 

From  his  earliest  youth  Huber 
showed  a  passionate  predilection  for 
natural  history,  and  he  applied  himself 
to  study  with  such  zeal  as  to  endanger 
his  health,  so  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
the  reflection  of  blinding  snow  de- 
stroyed his  sight.  If  ever  a  man  bit- 
terly deplored  the  loss  of  eyesight, 
that  man  was  Huber.  But  his  misfor- 
tune did  not  hinder  him  from  applying 
himself  to  the  study  of  those  insects 
for  which  he  had  an  especial  liking  ; 
namelj-,  the  bees.  It  was  this  little 
insect  that  turned  the  darkness  of  the 
investigator  into  daj'  ;  for  Huber  was 
the  first  to  see  clearly  into  that  domain 
which  to  the  best  eyes  had  previously 
remained  in  darkness. 

Huber  did  not  lose  his  vigor  of  mind, 
for  he  went  forward  in  the  study  of 
bees  :  but  he  could  do  this  only  by  the 
help  of  his  wife,  Marie-Aimee  Lullin  ; 
his  neiee.  Miss  Jurine,  and,  above  all, 
his  servant  Burnens.  He  himself  mani- 
fested the  most  untiring  perseverance, 
and  the  greatest  ingenuity,  so  that,  by 
Burnens'  sagacity,  all  of  Huber's  ex- 
periments with  bees  were  practically 
demonstrated. 

Miss  Jurine,  who  loved  natural  his- 
torj-  above  all  else,  supplemented 
Huber's  work  all  she  could,  fearing  not 


to  take  up  the  dissecting-knife  and 
microscope  in  his  aid.  She  was  the 
first  after  Swammerdam  to  demon- 
strate that  worker-bees  are  females. 
She  it  was,  too,  who,  with  Hnber,  es- 
tablished the  principles  on  which  the 
sages  of  our  century  grounded  the  doc- 
trine of  parthenogenesis.  Besides  that. 
Miss  Jurine  was  Hulier's  secretary,  full 
of  willingness  and  self-devotion.  Every 
day  she  noted  down  the  results  of  the 
new  investigations,  and  she  also  wrote 
the  letters,  which  Huber  dictated,  to 
Charles  Bonnet  and  his  friends,  and 
imparted  to  him  the  results  of  his 
labors,  and  directed  their  attention  to 
numerous  (piestions  relating  to  bees. 

Huber's  interest   in  bees  was  greatly 
enhanced  bv  tlie   re«e;irches    and  writ- 


FBAXCIS   HCUER. 

ings  of  Swammerdam,  Reaumur,  Schi- 
rach,  and  probably  also  the  celebrated 
Swiss  bee-keeper,  Duchet  de  Remauf- 
fens,  and  the  Messrs.  Gelieu.  As  a 
conclusion  to  the  investigations  of 
these  men,  it  was  possible  for  him,  in 
spite  of  his  unfortunate  surroundings, 
to  add  greatly  to  the  realm  of  apicul- 
ture ;  hence  we  may  not  forget  that  he 
everywhere  encouraged  and  helped 
others  by  the  nobility  of  his  life. 

In  his  latter  days  he  lived  retired, 
but  in  peace,  at  Lausanne,  where  he 
died  Dec.  22,  1832,  at  the  age  of  83. 

Huber's  discoveries  are  known  to 
scholars  through  his  letters  to  Charles 
Bonnet  ;  and  they  made  his  name  so 
celebrated  in  all  Europe,  and  even  in 
America,  that  for  many  years  he  was 
recognized  as  the  greatest  apicultural 
genius  ;  and  even  yet  Hamet  calls  him 
the  greatest  of  the  lovers  of  bees  (/c 
plus  grand  cles  apiphiks). 

It  was  in  1796  that  his  first  epoch- 
making  work  was  brought  to  light, 
bearing  the  title,  Xonrelles  Observations 
sur  les  Abeilles   (New  Observations  on 


Bees).  His  son,  Peter  Huber.  in  1814 
issued  the  work  in  two  editions,  and 
added  thereto  an  appendi.x  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  wax. 

Huber's  work  is,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  contents,  but  for  the  peculiar 
circumstances  un<ler  which  it  was  first 
brought  to  light,  entirely  without 
parallel  in  seientilic  literature.  The 
recognition  which  it  received  was  uni- 
versal, so  that,  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  work,  Huber  was  received 
into  the  I'rench  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  other  scientific  bodies. 

The  New  Ob.servations  were  trans- 
lated into  nearly  every  European 
tongue.  The  Saxon  commissariat 
Riem,  in  Dresden,  tran.slated  it  into 
German  in  1798,  and  Pastor  Kleine.  of 
Luetliorst,  translated  it  again  in  ]8.o6, 
and  published  another  edition  in  18li9, 
with  notes. 

Huber,  by  his  observations  on  the 
secrets  of  bee-life,  made  clear  what 
the  mo.st  sagacious  and  learned  ob- 
servers from  the  time  of  Aristotle  and 
Aristomachus  down  to  Swammcnlam 
and  Reaumur  had  sought  for  in  vain  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  the  more  regretted  that 
some  German  bee-keepers  of  great  in- 
fluence, such  as,  for  instance,  Spitzner 
and  Matuschka,  gave  him  no  recogni- 
tion. 

He  gave  interesting  explanations  in 
regard  to  the  habits  of  bees,  their  res- 
piration, the  origin  of  wax,  the  con- 
j  struction  of  comb,  etc.  He  confirmed 
Schirach's  proposition,  that  by  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  treatment  and  food  of 
larval  bees,  queens  could  be  reared 
from  worker-eggs,  and  showed,  like- 
wise, the  influence  which  the  cell  ex- 
erted on  the  insects. 

He  showed  further,  that  not  only  the 
queen  but  a  certain  species  of  worker- 
bee  could  lay  fertile  eggs,  and  showed, 
likewise,  the  function  of  drones.  In 
opposition  to  Braw,  Hattorf,  Contardi, 
Reaumur,  and  others,  who  held  very 
peculiar  opinions  in  regard  to  the  fer- 
tilization of  queens,  Huber  showed 
that  the  fertilization  takes  place  out- 
side of  the  hive,  at  the  same  time 
that  drones  are  flying,  and  that  the 
union  is  eftected  in  the  air,  and  that 
the  queen,  on  her  return  from  the 
flight,  has  adhering  to  her  body  the 
evTdences  of  fertilization,  and  that  egg- 
laying  takes  place  about  46  hours 
afterward. 

These  and  numerous  other  experi- 
ments he  often  proved  in  his  works 
with  the  utmost  exactness ;  and  es- 
pecially did  he  lay  down  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  information  in 
regard  to  feeding  bees,  their  method 
ofljuilding,  the  leaf-hive,  foul  brood, 
etc.,  in  his  letters  to  an  eminent  api- 
culturist  in  Switzerland,  Mr.  C.  F.  P. 
Dubied.  These  eighteen  verj-  long 
letters  of  Hulier,  the  first  of  which  was 
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dated  Oct.  12,  1800,  aud  the  last  Aug. 
12,  1814,  "were  written  partly  by  Huber 
himself,  partly  by  his  wife  or  daughter, 
to  whom  he  dictated.  So  far  as  I  know, 
this  correspondence  has  never  been 
translated  into  German,  which  is 
gi'eatly  to  be  regretted. 

When  one  reads  of  Huber's  observa- 
tions, it  becomes  evident  that  the  au- 
thor interested  himself  in  bees,  from  a 
scientific  stand-point  onl}'.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  a  friend,  he  writes  that 
he  never  realized  any  material  benefit 
from  bees.  This  is  easy  to  understand 
when  we  consider  that  his  experiments 
with  them'  lasted  the  entire  year 
through,  and  were  conducted  only  for 
the  sake  of  science  ;  and  one  naturally 
inquires  how  he  found  bees  enough  to 
carry  out  his  numerous  experiments. 


% 


HoAv  to  Secure   Large  Increase 
of  Colonies. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  642.— I  have  between  80  and  100 
colonies  of  bees,  and  desire  to  increase  them 

freatly  by  natural  swarmlnfr.     1.  What  shall 
do  to  accomplish  it  ?    2.  Will  liberal  feeding 
do  it  ?— va. 

Your  second  query  answers  the  first. 
— J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

1.  Confine  them  to  the  brood-apart- 
ment. 2.  Early  feeding  will  help,  if 
short  of  stores. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  Feed  and  give  no  surplus  room. 
2.  Yes,  with  treatment  as  just  stated. 
— Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Liberal  feeding  and  contraction  of 
the  brood-chamber  will  promote  it. — 
J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Let  them  swarm.  You  will  probably 
get  all  you  want  this  year. — C.  H.  Dib- 

BERN. 

1.  Feeding  liberally  for  three  weeks 
before  an  expected  flow  of  honey,  will 
accomplish  it. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

Stimulate  by  feeding  sparingly  until 
the  harvest  opens,  then  work  for 
swarms,  not  honey. — A.  J.  CoOK. 

2.  It  will  do  it  sometimes,  but  not 
always.  Daily  moderate  feeding  is 
better  than  liberal,  for   the  purpose 

P.    L.  VlALLON. 

1.  They  will  do  it  themselves,  prob- 
ably too  much.  2.  That  will  help,  but 
it  may  not  pay  in  all  cases. — C.  C. 
Miller. 

Liberal  feeding  and  contraction  of 
the  brood-nest  will  undoubtedly  ac- 
complish the  desire  of  your  heart. — 
EcGENE  Secok. 

1.  If  I  desired  to  increase  greatly,  I 
would  not  do  it  by  natural  swarming. 
I  would  rear  queens  and  divide,  using 


full  sheets  of  foundation.  2.  Liberal 
feeding  will  promote  swarming,  of 
course,  provided  that  it  is  done  regu- 
larly and  steadily,  when  natural  re- 
sources are  not  abundant. — M.  Mahin. 

Yes,  and  crowding  the  queen  by 
contraction  ;  but  it  is  a  poor  waj'.  We 
would  prefer  rearing  good  queens,  and 
making  swarms  by  dividing. — Dadant 
&  Son. 

If  j-our  yield  is  good,  and  you  hive 
after-swarms,  they  should  increase  all 
jou    desire    without    feeding. — G.  M. 

DOOLITTLE. 

1.  Have  prolific  queens,  and  do  not 
ti-y  to  secure  any  surplus  honey.  2. 
If  there  is  not  an  abundance  of  honey 
being  gathered,  judicious  feeding  will 
help. — A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  If  there  is  a  good  honej--flow, 
they  will  be  apt  to  swarm  at  least  once. 
I  have  tried  everything  that  I  ever 
read  of,  to  prevent  swarming,  but 
never  succeeded.  2.  Feeding  will  be 
a  help,  if  honey  is  scarce. — Mahala 
B.  Chaddock. 

Adopt  the  nucleus  plan  of  "  artifi- 
cial "  swarming  ;  feed  liberally  when 
needed,  and  build  up.  Keep  at  least 
one-half  of  the  colonies  intact,  to  draw 
brood  from,  with  which  to  build  up 
the  nuclei.^-J.  E.  Pond. 

A  good  honey-flow  is  what  you 
should  have.  Liberal  feeding  will  help 
greatly — but,  it  is  "  dangerous."  I 
think,  upon  the  whole,  if  it  were  me,  I 
should  let  Nature  have  her  own  way. — 
Will  M.  Barnum. 

1.  Hive  each  swarm  on  a  new  loca- 
tion, and  retain  with  the  swarm  only 
suflicient  bees  to  build  up  into  a  good 
colony,  letting  the  rest  go  back.  If 
that  does  not  make  it  livelj'  enough 
for  you,  feed  in  times  of  scarcity. — R. 
L.  Taylor. 

If  the  season  does  not  furnish  the 
means  to  your  ends,  produce  them  by 
feeding.  Feed  just  enough  to  promote 
the  rearing  of  brood,  and  feed  daily. 
Do  not  feed  so  much  as  to  gorge  the 
combs,  but  feed  just  enough — observe 
closely,  and  feed  "  just  enough." — J. 
M.  Shuck. 

You  can  encourage  swarming  by 
giving  the  bees  only  just  enough  sur- 
plus I'oom  at  once  to  keep  them  busy  ; 
that  is,  none  to  spare.  Do  not  keep 
them  well  shaded,  but  allow  solar  heat 
to  make  their  home  uncomfortable. 
Pray  for  a  favorable  season  for  swarm- 
ing. You  need  not  feed. — James 
Heddon. 

1.  Go  right  ahead,  and  take  all  the 
comb  honey  that  you  can  procure  by 
good  management,  and  if  the  season 
is  a  good  one,  the  bees  will  swarm 
more  than  would  suit  me.  2.  Yes,  if 
your  bees  are  short  of  stores,  liberal 
feeding  will  hasten  swarming,  if  done 


at  the  right  time  in  the  spring  ;  and  if 
the  bees  have  plenty  of  stores,  un- 
capping some  of  it  will  stimulate 
breeding.  It  will  pay  j'ou  best,  in  tlin 
long  run,  to  take  all  the  honey  you 
can  while  your  bees  are  inci'easing. — 
G.  W.  Demaree. 

Probably  it  -ivill  be  as  well  to  divide 
the  colonies  and  thus  increase  them. 
If  honey  is  plenty,  they  will  not  nee<l 
feeding  ;  if  it  is  not,  then  feed  them 
liberally. — The  Editor. 


VIRGIN  QUEENS. 

The  Successful   Introduction  of 
Virgin  Queens. 


Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Jmirnal 

BY    E.    STRONG. 


In  the  near  future  a  method  of  in- 
troducing virgin  and  "  old  maid " 
queens  will  be  established,  which  will 
be  reasonably  successful  in  the  hands 
of  experienced  men.  We  shall  all  be 
pleased  to  learn  how  ;  and  to  this  end 
I  will  relate  the  circumstances  of  a 
recent  case  : 

Finding  several  youngqueens  in  one 
hive,  kept  in  by  the  bad  weather,  I 
separated  them  into  small  nuclei.  The 
bad  weather  continued,  and  at  the  end 
of  five  days  a  swarm  issued  from 
another  colony,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
came  out.  From  the  old  colonj'  I  re- 
moved two  frames  from  one  side,  and 
in  their  place  I  put  the  two  frames, 
bees  and  all  containing  the  virgin 
queen,  leaving  her  on  the  outside,  and 
leaving  a  half-inch  space  between  the 
two  frames  aud  the  other  frames  of  the 
old  hive. 

The  old  hive  was  placed  in  the  rear 
of  the  new  swarm.  This  space  being 
more  than  a  bee  will  readily  cross, 
acts,  in  this  case,  as  a  division-board, 
and  the  j'oung  queen  will  naturally  re- 
main in  her  division  for  a  number  of 
hours,  but  not  longer,  and  she  probably 
will  not  be  seen  there  again.  The  in- 
creased heat  and  noise  of  the  new 
home  will  induce  her  to  mate  without 
delay,  and  her  return  to  the  old  stand 
of  the  nucleus,  increase  the  danger  of 
her  loss. 

This  introduction  succeeding.  I  tried 
another  of  similar  age  (five  days),  by 
placing  her  on  a  frame  of  mostly  young 
bees,  put  down  outside  the  hive.  But 
they  made  a  furious  attack,  and  the 
poor  queen  yelled  for  help.  By  the 
peeping  of  an  introduced  queen,  the 
"  balling"  can  be  discovered  without 
opening  the  hive. 

This  introduction  7iot  succeeding, 
I  returned    her   to    her    nucleus,    and 
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when  she  was  seven  clays  okl,  and  iin- 
mated,  I  succeeded  in  introducing  her 
to  a  full  colony,  covering  30  frames 
and  filling  three  brood-chambers.  This 
colony  lost  its  queen  with  clipped 
wings,  by  trying  to  swarm.  Three 
frames  were  removed  from  the  top 
story,  and  at  the  side,  and  the  three 
frames  of  the  nucleus  substituted, 
leaving  space  as  before.  There  were 
about  fifty  bees  with  the  queen  in  the 
nucleus.  In  two  days  after,  I  found 
her  in  the  bottom  story  mated,  but 
not  laying.  This  young  queen  was 
very  dark,  so  that  there  was  no  ques- 
tion as  to  identity. 

I  am  aware  that  to  make  these  in- 
troductions beyond  question,  the  wiugs 
of  the  queens  should  have  been  clip- 
ped, so  that  they  would  have  remained 
uumated ;  but  some  one  else  can  try 
that.     I  am  satisfied. 

Of  course,  hatching  queens  can  be 
run  in  at  the  entrance,  or  under  the 
quilt,  with  an  average  loss  of  about 
one-third. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


QUEENS. 


Re8ult§  of  Experinient§  and 
Observations. 


Written  for  the  American  Rural  Home 

BY   G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


In  this  article  I  wish  to  give  a  bit  of 
my  experiences  as  regards  introducing 
queens,  rather  than  to  point  out  any 
particular  method  for  so  doing. 

In  a  practice  of  nearly  twenty  years, 
many  things  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation which  have  been  interesting, 
and  have  thrown  light  on  an  operation 
which  has  many  times  proven,  not  only 
to  myself,  but  to  multitudes  of  others, 
to  be  not  always  a  successful  one. 

Heretofore  the  loss  of  the  queen  has 
been  charged  mainly  to  the  bees  rather 
than  to  the  queen,  parties  even  being 
so  rash  and  provoked  as  to  crush  a  ball 
of  bees  enclosing  a  queen,  under  their 
feet,  when  in  reality  the  queen  was  the 
one  to  blame.  Many  queens  would 
never  be  molested  in  the  least  by  the 
bees  if  they  would  behave  themselves 
as  they  did  in  the  hive  they  were 
formerly  in  ;  and  I  venture  the  predic- 
tion, that  when  we  arrive  at  a  plan 
that  will  always  place  the  queen  with 
strange  bees  in  the  same  quiet  condi- 
tion she  was  in  while  in  the  hive  in 
which  she  was  reared,  we  shall  Ije  suc- 
cessful every  time.  To  substantiate 
this  position,  I  will  give  some  of  my 
experience  in  the  matter. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  a  queen  which 
began  failing  during  the  forepart  of 
the  season.  Wishing  to  replace  her,  I 
went  to  a  nucleus   and   took    out  their 


queen,  which  had  lieen  laying  about  a 
week  ;  then  going  to  the  colony  having 
the  failing  queen,  I  removed  her  and 
placed  this  young  queen  on  the  combs 
instead  of  the  oM  one.  She  imme- 
diately commenced  to  "  peep,"  just  as 
a  virgin  queen  does  when  there  are 
rivals  in  the  cells  in  a  hive  calculating 
to  send  out  an  after-swarm.  To  this 
the  bees  paid  no  attention,  but  came 
to  her,  with  the  intention  of  feeding 
her,  to  all  appearances  ;  but  instead  of 
taking  food  ofl'ered  by  them,  she  put 
out  her  foot  and  struck  at  them,  or 
laid  hold  of  their  heads  with  her  feet, 
and  continued  "  ])eeping."  She  passed 
around  among  the  bees,  "  peeping  "  at 
intervals  for  about  five  minutes,  I 
should  judge  (I  watching  all  the  while), 
when  she  came  to  a  young  bee  just 
hatched,  all  white  and  fuzzy.  She 
immediately  uttered  a  short  "peep" 
and  then  clinched  the  little  thing,  and 
stung  it  so  it  curled  up  and  died  in  an 
instant.  At  this  the  bees  became  ex- 
asperated, and  showed  signs  of  hos- 
tility for  the  first  time,  they  now  be- 
ginning to  lay  hold  of  the  queen  for 
the  first  time,  as  far  as  I  had  noticed. 

With  a  little  smoke  I  dispersed  them 
and  still  continued  to  watch.  In  about 
15  minutes  she  stung  and  killed  at 
least  a  half  dozen  of  these  young  bees, 
and  was  seized  each  time  by  the  bees, 
but  I  as  often  dispersed  them  with 
smoke  ;  at  all  other  times  they  were 
ready  to  feed  her  and  treat  her  as  they 
did  their  old  queen.  Once  or  twice 
she  took  food  of  them,  but  as  a  rule, 
struck  at  them  with  her  feet  when  they 
offered  her  food.  I  closed  the  hive  and 
left  them  then. 

Upon  looking  the  next  day,  I  found 
queen-cells  started,  and  supposed  her 
dead  ;  but  in  about  two  weeks,  or  such 
a  matter,  they  cast  a  swarm,  and,  lo  ! 
there  was  my  queen  running  around 
in  front  of  the  hive,  for  her  wings  were 
clipped.  I  opened  the  hive,  but  found 
no  eggs  or  brood  (except  sealed  brood), 
cut  off  the  queen-cells,  and  returned 
the  bees,  upon  which  she  commenced 
laying,  and  made  a  fine  queen.  I  have 
had  several  such  cases  since,  yet  none 
quite  as  persistent  as  was  this  queen. 

Again  I  have  had  queens  which  the 
bees  treated  as  they  would  their  own 
queen,  but  they  would  not  staj-  in  the 
hive  at  all.  They  would  run  out  at 
the  entrance,  often  followed  by  a  few 
anxious  bees  which  would  feed  them 
and  keep  them  alive.  I  had  one  out 
thus  till  I  had  put  in  another  queen, 
and  she  had  begun  to  lay  when  I  found 
the  first  under  the  bottom-board  of  the 
hive  with  a  few  bees  with  her. 

Thus  many  facts  in  my  experience 
go  to  pro\  e  that  tlie  queen  has  more  to 
do  with  the  lo.'s  sustained  in  introduc- 
ing than  the  bees.  Well,  .says  one, 
■'  If  this  is  so,  how  can  I  remedv  it  ?"" 


The  plan  I  have  lately  adopted  is 
this  :  Make  a  cage  out  of  wire-cloth, 
having  about  16  meshes  to  the  inch, 
large  enough  so  that  it  will  cover  some 
honey  and  (juite  a  little  hatching  brood, 
by  cutting  little  squares  out  of  each 
corner,  and  then  bending  the  sides  up 
at  right  angles,  so  as  to  form  a  bottom- 
less box,  as  it  were. 

Remove  the  queen  you  wish  to  super- 
sede, shake  the  bees  from  the  comb, 
and  place  your  queen  on  it  where  there 
is  some  honey  and  hatching  bees,  and 
then  place  the  cage  over  it,  pressing 
the  edges  of  the  wire-cloth  into  the 
comb  till  the  cage  does  not  project  be- 
yond the  surface  of  the  comb  more 
than  half  of  an  inch. 

Hang  the  comb  in  the  hive,  leaving 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  between  it  and 
its  fellows,  so  that  the  bees  can  go  all 
around  the  cage. 

In  a  few  hours,  or  the  next  day, 
open  the  hive,  and  if  the  queen  is 
reconciled  to  the  strange  colony,  she 
will  be  quiet,  and  the  bees  quiet  on 
the  cage.  When  you  find  it  thus,  it  is 
generally  safe  to  lift  the  cage,  when 
she  will  go  quietly  among  the  bees  the 
same  as  she  would  have  done  in  her 
own  hive. 

The  presence  of  the  young  bees  with 
her,  which  have  hatched  from  the  brood 
enclosed  within  the  cage,  has  much  to 
do  in  expediting  matters  and  reconcil- 
ing the  bees  and  queens. 

If  on  the  contrary  the  queen  is  found 
running  around,  and  the  bees  are  bit^ 
ing  at  the  cage,  do  not  let  the  queen 
out,  till  such  conditions  cease  to  exist. 
The  above  are  the  conclusions  which 
I  have  arrived  at,  which  may  not  be 
entirely  correct,  still  I  believe  them  to 
be  nearly  so,  in  the  main.  I  have  in- 
troduced hundreds  of  queens  as  above, 
and  rarely  if  ever  lose  one. 
Borodino,  N.  Y. 


SEPARATORS. 


Their  Proper   Width  for   Use  in 
One-Pound   Sections. 


Wrttitn  tor  IheAtnerican  Bet  Journal 
BY  JAMES   HEDDON. 


The  41x41  sections  to  hold  a  single 
pound  of  honey  usually  measure  just 
4  inches  in  the  clear,  inside.  If  the 
separator  is  less  than  'i\  inches  in 
width,  the  apiarist  will  not  use  it  long 
before  he  will  sincerely  wish  it  was 
not. 

A  quarter  of  an  inch  is  ample  pas- 
sao'e  w.ay  for  bees  when  passing  one  at 
a  time,  there  being  no  wood  directly 
above  the  edge  of  this  separator,  but  a 
bee-space  ;  if  you  will  measure  from 
the  upper  edge  of  the  tin  on  an  angle 
of  about  45-  to  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
wood  to  the  section,  j-ou   will  find  you 
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have  f  of  an  inch,  or  suflScient  space 
to  allow  two  bees  to  pass  at  a  time,  if 
one  was  carried  on  the  back  of  the 
other. 

Every  observing  comb-honej'  pro- 
ducer well  knows  that  under  condi- 
tions which  frequently  happen  during 
our  honej-  harvests,  if  these  separators 
are  misplaced  the  least  bit,  so  as  to 
leave  a  little  more  than  J  of  an  inch 
between  the  top  edge  of  the  separator 
and  the  line  of  the  edge  of  the  top- 
bars  of  the  sections,  the  troublesome 
extended  cells  will  result.  Where  the 
wide  frames,  or  storing  cases,  are  not 
to  be  reversed,  even  with  a  3i-inch 
separator,  I  prefer  to  put  it  1-16  of  an 
inch  nearer  to  tlie  top  than  the  bottom 
of  the  inside  of  the  sections. 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 


HONEY. 


Is  it   Digested  Xeetar?    If  IVot, 
What  is  It? 


Written  fw  the  Rays  of  Light 

BT   J.    E.    POND. 


I  am  not  a  scientist,  neither  do  I 
wish  to  provoke  an  acrimonious  dis- 
cussion, still  I  ask  in  all  seriousness. 
What  is  honey  ? 

In  daj's  past  we  have  been  told  it 
was  the  nectar  of  flowers  from  which 
the  water  has  been  evaporated  by  the 
bees.  This  answer  would  seem  "  to 
fill  the  bill  ;"  still,  when  viewed  on  a 
strict  scientific  basis,  it  does  not,  for 
the  reason  that  it  does  not  quite 
"  come  up  to  the  mark,"  in  that  it  does 
not  "  tell  the  whole  story." 

Next  we  hear  of  some  digestive  pro- 
cess that  this  nectar  undergoes  in  the 
stomach  of  the  bee  ;  this  again  does  not 
satisfy  us,  for  the  reason  that  it  neither 
explains  that  "digestive  process,"  or 
offer  any  proof  of  the  same. 

Then  we  have  the  bee-sting  or 
"formic  acid"  theory,  which,  while 
plausible,  is  not  satisfying  ;  no  proof 
at  all  being  offered.  In  fact,  all  and 
ever}'  idea  advanced  is  theory,  and 
theory  only. 

Now  what  is  the  fact  ?  Is  there  any- 
way by  which  the  truth  of  the  matter 
can  be  arrived  at  ?  Diluted  sugar, 
when  sealed  uj)  in  the  comb,  comes 
out  as  sugar  ;  if  scented  or  perfumed 
in  any  way,  that  distinct  scent  or  per- 
fume remains.  Now  if  sugar-syrup 
undergoes  no  change  while  being  car- 
ried to  and  deposited  in  the  hive,  what 
evidence  is  there  that  the  nectar  of 
flowers  undergoes  any  change  while 
in  transportation  to  the  hive  or  after 
being  deposited  therein  ?  Can  any  one 
explain,  if  any  digestive  change  does 
take  place,  just  what  that  change  is  ? 
or  why  it  does   not   attect  sugar-syrup 


or  other  artificial  food,  as  well  as  the 
nectar  of  flowers  ? 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  am  not 
a  scientist.  I  am  after  information. 
I  do  not  want  theories,  though,  but 
facts  ;  I  want  to  know  if  any  one  does 
k7iow  anything  jjositively  about  the  mat- 
ter ;  or  whether  any  one  has  by  any 
experiments  conducted  .on  purely  sci- 
entific principles,  ascertained  any  facts 
that  they  dare  give  as  such,  that  ex- 
plains the  matter  fully  and  completelj-? 
That  is,  Can  auj-  one  tell  us  why  sugar 
syrup  remains  such,  while  nectar  un- 
dergoes a  chemical  change  in  the 
stomach  of  the  bee,  while  in  process 
of  transportation  ? 

For  myself  I  believe  as  a  matter  of 
theory,  the  "  formic  acid  "  exponents 
have  the  best  of  it ;  but  who  can  say 
that  they  are  right  or  wrong  P 

North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 


(Tune— 4  Thousand  Fathoms  Deep.) 

Our's  a  land  baptized  in  blood. 

One  hundred  years  ago  ! 
Brave  and  grand,  it  proudly  stood, 

One  hundred  years  agro  ! 
In  Freedom's  name  it  scaled  the  height, 
Of  peace,  and  truth,  and  moral  might. 
And  planted  there  its  starry  sign. 
Its  honored  flag— our  flag  divine  ! 

One  hundred  years  ago  ! 

One  hundred  years  ago  1 

Wives  and  mothers  mourned  their  slain. 

One  hundred  years  ago  ? 
Bore  this  cross  of  cruel  pain 

One  hundred  years  ago  ! 
God's  will  it  was  that  heart  and  hand. 
Should  strike  the  shackles  from  our  land. 
And  cause  ttie  power  of  pen  to  trace 
Eternal  rights  tor  all  the  race 

One  hundred  years  ago  ! 

One  hundred  years  ago  ! 

Loyal,  earnest,  gathered  few. 

One  hundred  years  ago  I 
Planting  better  than  ye  knew. 

One  hundred  years  ago  I 
Sixty  millions  now  we  count. 
Who  daily  drink  from  freedom's  fount 
And  kneel  before  the  shrine 
Ye  built  by  deeds  divine 

One  hundred  years  ago  ! 

One  hundred  years  ago  ! 

—Ella  Dare,  in  the  Inter-Ocean. 


SEPARATORS. 


Tiieir  Use  a  l^ecessity  in  Produc- 
ing Comb  Honey. 


Written  for  the  Western  Plowman 

BY   C.    H.    DIBBERN. 


As  to  separators  :  I  claim  that  no 
strictly  A  No.  1  honey  can  be  produced 
without  them.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
it  is  so  perfectly  built  in  the  sections 
that  all  can  be  glassed  on  both  sides  if 
wanted.  I  always  thought  that  honey 
produced  with  separators  was  whiter, 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  this,  too, 
as  separators  get  fully  half  of  the 
travel  of  the  bees. 

I  know  that  many  otherwise  good 
bee-keepers  diSer  from  me  on  this 
point,  and  even    claim  that   they  can 


have  comb  built  almost  as  straight 
without  separators.  I  have  never  seen 
such,  and  I  cannot  produce  honey 
without  separators  that  is  satisfactory 
to  me.  If  only  a  small  quantity  for 
one's  own  use  is  produced,  it  would 
make  little  ditt'erence.  When  thou- 
sands of  sections  have  to  be  handled, 
however,  combs  should  be  so  straight 
that  any  two  should  fit  up  against  each 
other  without  the  comb  interfering. 

I  imagine  that  in  the  near  future, 
grocers  will  be  more  discriminating  on 
this  point,  when  thej'  once  fully  realize 
the  difference.  They  may  be  imperti- 
nent to  ask,  "  Did  you  use  separa- 
tors ?"  and,  if  not,  refuse  to  buy,  or 
"dock"  you  one  to  three  cents  per 
pound.  Some  have  contended  that 
not  nearly  so  much  honey  would  be 
stored  if  separators  ai-e  used  ;  but  ray 
experience  is  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence. I  certainlj'  do  not  want  any 
surplus  honey  stored  without  separa- 
tors. 

Diridins  Colonies. 

A  party  writes  me  and  asks  why  I 
do  not  divide  my  bees,  and  thus  get 
around  the  nuisance  of  natural  swarm- 
ing ;  and  claims  that  it  is  much  the 
best  way.  Now,  I  had  the  "  dividing 
craze "  some  15  years  ago,  and  it 
proved  no  "  howling  success,"  either. 

The  objections  to  dividing  about 
swarming-time,  are  many  and  well 
founded.  Take  a  good,  strong  colony, 
that  might  be  expected  to  swarm  soon, 
and  storing  nicely  in  the  sections,  and 
what  is  the  result  ?  The  bees  are 
divided,  each  half,  if  rightly  done, 
and  a  queen  given  has  double  the 
space  needed  in  the  brood-chamber 
that  will  be  filled  before  there  is  any 
more  storing  in  the  sections.  Perhaps 
if  the  hive  had  been  left  alone,  it 
would  not  have  swarmed  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  perhaps  not  at  all, 
and  storing  surplus  would  have  been 
going  on  all  this  time.  It  is  not  divid- 
ing that  we  want,  but  rather  contract- 
ing and  doubling  up. 

Xlie  Kind  ot  Sections. 

I  am  often  asked  what  kind  of  sec- 
tions I  prefer  to  use,  and  if  it  is  really 
necessary  to  use  separators  ?  I  have 
tried  many  kinds  of  sections,  and 
studied  the  matter  a  good  deal,  and 
although  I  use  several  sizes,  I  prefer 
the  white-wood  one-pound  dove-tailed 
sections.  They  are  so  immaculately 
neat,  and  the  demand  seems  to  be 
more  for  that  size,  so  that  honey  in 
such  sections  sells  for  one  and  two 
cents  more  than  lai'ger  sections. 

Now  the  question  arises,  can  we  pro- 
duce honey  as  cheaply  in  the  one- 
pound  as  in  the  two-pound  sections  ? 
I  have  studied  this  matter  for  some 
years,  and  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is   little  difference  as  to 
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cost.  Of  course,  two  one-pound  sec- 
tions cost  a  little  more  than  one  two- 
pound  section,  but  as  the.y  are  sold 
with  the  honey,  they  will  weigh  a  little 
more,  too.  I  think  th.-it  the  bees  will 
store  just  as  much  in  one  size  as  the 
other,  and  I  thinlc  that  the  one-pound 
sections  make  the  best-sized  eases  to 
put  on  the  hives.  They  are  also  a 
little  the  nicest  to  handle  in  every  way. 

Tlie  one-piece  basswood  sections  I  do 
not  like  so  well,  although  they  are 
more  quickly  put  together.  They  are 
never  so  white,  and  are  often  inclined 
to  be  "woolly"  and  rough.  The 
naughty  corner  is  also  liable  to  spoil 
some  adjoining  comb,  if  not  carefully 
handled. 

Milan,  Ills. 


MICHIGAN. 


Its  Xorllicrii   Resource!*  for  the 
Production  of  Honey. 


Written  for  the  Michigan  Farmer 

BY   GEO.    E.    HILTON. 


As  several  have  written  me,  asking 
if  I  thought  their  locality  adapted  to 
bee-keeping,  I  have  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing, hoping  it  will  aid  many  in 
judging  for  themselves. 

If  one  takes  the  time  to  observe, 
and  the  trouble  to  enumerate  them,  he 
will  be  astonished  at  the  almost  endless 
variety  of  honey-yielding  plants  within 
the  State.  It  would  require  a  skilled 
botanist  to  name  them  all.  The  all- 
wise  Father  has  provided  nearly  all 
trees  and  plants  with  either  honey  or 
pollen  to  attract  the  insect  world.  He 
i  spreads  a  continual  feast  for  the  bee, 
'  that  the  important  object  of  perfect 
fertilization  may  be  more  easily  at- 
tained. 

The  bee  that  sips  from  flower  to 
flower,  i-ollicking  in  the  golden  dust 
among  the  newborn  anthers,  playing 
"hide  and  seek"  in  the  opening  corol- 
las, is  performing  a  work  of  untold 
value  in  the  wise  economy  of  nature. 

The  honey  secreted  in  the  blossom  is 
for  the  purpose  of  inviting  ci-oss-fertili- 
zation,  and  to  prevent  in-and-in  breed- 
ing. If  no  insect  is  there  to  utilize  the 
drop  of  nectar,  it  is  evaporated  and 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
No  one  is  richer  for  the  ungathered 
sweets  ;  and  no  one  is  jjoorer  whose 
fields  are  searched  by  the  tireless  little 
workers,  who,se  instinct  leads  it  to 
g.arner  the  evanescent  riches  which,  of 
a  truth,  take  to  themselves  wings  and 
fly  away. 

From  the  trailing  arbutus,  that  peeps 
out  of  the  snow  on  some  hillside,  to 
the  last  frost  flower  in  autumn,  there 
is  almost  a  continual  succession  of 
honey-producing  flowers,  whose  wealth 


of  nectar  ought  to  be  utilized  as  one  of 
the  resources  of  this  grand  State. 

California  may  occasionally  astonish 
us  with  her  magnificent  honej-  crop, 
but  in  Michigan,  where  "the  early  and 
latter  rains "  are  not  only  promised 
but  sent,  we  are  always  confident  of  a 
reasonable  surplus. 

The  pastures  and  roadsides  are  cov- 
ered with  white  clover,  which  yields 
the  finest  honey  in  the  world.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  are  generally  skirted 
with  basswood  timber,  one  of  the  best 
lioney-producing  trees  in  America, 
yielding  a  nectar  that  is  prized  for  its 
beautiful  amber  color  and  aromatic 
flavor. 

Every  fence  corner  and  neglected 
field  is  planted  by  the  hand  of  Nature, 
as  though  she  were  trying  in  some  way 
to  counteract  man's  shiftlessness.  by 
making  the  earth  bring  forth  abun- 
dantly some  of  the  good  things  of  life. 
It  is  of  importance  to  bee-keepers  to 
know  just  when  this  succession  of 
bloom  occurs,  that  tlie}-  may  have  their 
bees  in  the  best  possible  condition  to 
secure  the  nectar.  So  far  as  my  ob- 
sevation  and  knowledge  extends  I  will 
briefly  enumerate  tliem  : 

About  the  first  pollen  comes  from 
willow  and  soft  maple,  usually  about 
the  middle  of  April,  varying  with  the 
season.  In  the  earlj-  part  of  May 
comes  the  hard  or  sugar  maple,  and 
this  tree  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
notice  ;  it  produces  both  hwiey  and 
pollen  in  large  quantities,  and  I  some- 
times feel  that  were  our  bees  in  the 
same  condition  they  are  at  the  ap- 
proach of  basswood  bloom,  we  would 
receive  nearly  the  same  results. 

Fortunately,  my  bees  three  years  ago 
were  ver}'  strong  early,  and  manj-  of 
them  stored  considerable  honey  from 
this  source,  and  it  being  followed 
closely  by  the  raspberry  and  black- 
berry bloom  (with  which  this  country 
abounds),  I  securred  at  least  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  surplus  previous  to  the 
opening  of  white  clover  bloom,  from 
60  colonies  in  my  home  apiary. 

White  clover  opens  from  the  1st  to 
the  15th  of  June,  and  in  my  12  years 
of  bee-keeping,  has  but  once  failed  to 
give  us  a  fair  surplus. 

There  is  no  gap  between  clover  and 
basswood  in  this  latitude  ;  in  wet  sea- 
sons the  clover  often  continues  until 
after  basswood  ceases.  The  basswood 
opens  from  the  4th  to  the  20th  of  July, 
according  to  seasons,  but  cannot  be 
depended  on  in  this  latitude  ;  it  is  more 
sensitive  and  mure  dependent  on  at- 
mospheric conditions  than  any  other 
bloom.  In  this  latitude  we  usually 
get  one  or  two  da3s  however,  and  once 
I  remember  that  ten  days  it  secreted 
honey  during  the  bloom.  I  find  it 
does  better  along  rivers  an'd  lake 
shores  than  on  the  uplands. 


After  this  there  is  a  gap  in  tlie 
honey-flow  until  the  buckwheat,  fire- 
weed,  goldeii-rod,  asters  and  boneset 
come  into  bloom,  in  which,  asitle  from 
buckwheat,  this  country  al)ounds :  it 
usually  alVords  us  some  surplus,  but  the 
greater  part  goi^s  to  the  brood-nest  fin- 
winter  stores  ;  in  fact  I  liave  never  had 
to  resort  to  sugar  for  winter  stores, 
and  I  hope  I  never  shall. 

There  are  many  more  annuals  and 
shrubs  that  go  to  make  up  the  honey 
flora  of  northern  Michigan,  and  we 
have  some  disadvantages  our  Southern 
brethren  do  not  have,  but  taking  all  in 
all,  I  think  the  northern  half  of  the 
lower  peninsula  better  adapted  to  the 
pursuit  of  bee-keeping,  and  that  the 
honey  is  of  better  quality  than  in  the 
southern  half. 

Fremont,  Mich. 


Z.  A.  CLARK. 


Bee-Keeping  Declared   Xot  a 
Nuisance. 


A  Condensed  Histcyry  of  tlie  Case, 

DEFENDED    BY   THE    UNION. 


In  May,  1887,  the  Arkadelphia  City 
Council,  Ark.,  passed  an  Ordinance, 
which,  with  its  preamble,  re.ad  thus  : 

The  preamble  states  that,  "Whereas,  a 
petition  from  many  citizens  of  Arkadelphia, 
having  been  previously  presented  to  this 
Council,  setting  forth  tliat  the  raising  of 
bees  or  keeping  them  In  the  City  of  Arka- 
delphia was  injurious  and  destructive  to 
property,  such  as  early  fruit,  and  dangerous 
to  citizens  when  riding  in  vehicles  or  on 
horseback  upon  the  streets,  and  a  pest  in 
many  of  the  liouses  in  said  city,  having 
stung  many  persons,  and  especially  chil- 
dren, while  walking  the  streets  and  side- 
walks." 

The  ordinance  as  adopted  is  substantially 
as  follows  : 

"  Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Arkadelphia,  That  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  or  persons  to  own, 
keep  or  raise  bees  in  the  City  of  Arkadel- 
phia, the  same  having  been  declared  a 
nuisance. 

"That  any  person  or  persons  keeping  or 
owning  bees  in  the  City  of  Arkadelphia  are 
hereby  notified  to  remove  the  same  from 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  City  of  Arkadel- 
phia within  thirty  days  from  date  hereof." 

Section  3  provides  a  penalty  of  not  less 
than  S5.00  or  more  than  Sas.OOfor  a  violation 
of  the  ordinance. 

The  cause  for  this  action  was  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Z.  A.  Clark,  who  has 
kept  bees  in  that  city,  wjis  not  in  politi- 
cal harmony  with  those  in  power,  and 
the  latter  sought  to  punish  him  and 
get  rid  of  his  presence,  by  prohibiting 
the  keeping  of  bees  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city. 

Some  of  the  more  ignorant  ones  de- 
clared that  his  bees  were  "  eating  up 
the  peaches !"  and  others,  that  they 
were  "eating  up  the  young  ducks!" 
Preposterous  as  it  may  appear  to  those 
who  are    better   informed    concerning 
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the  formation  and  habits  of  bees,  yet 
it  is  true  that  many  accepted  these 
ridiculous  charges  as  tnith  ! 

Mr.  Clark  was  ordered  to  remove 
his  bees  by  June  6,  1887.  He  did  not 
remove  them  ;  and  on  Jan.  2,  1888,  he 
was  arrested;  and  fined,  day  after  daj% 
for  ten  successive  days,  for  maintaining 
a  nuisance,  by  keeping  his  bees  in  the 
suburbs  of  that  city. 

Not  paying  the  fines,  Mr.  Clark  was 
committed  to  the  city  jail,  by  order  of 
the  Mayor. 

Mr.  Clark  being  a  member  of  the 
"  National  Bee-Keepers'  Union,"  very 
naturally  appealed  to  it  for  protection. 
Being  clearly  in  the  right,  and  worthy 
of  defense,  the  "  Union  "  engaged  the 
services  of  Major  J.  L.  Witherspoon, 
ex-Attorney-General  of  Arkansas,  and 
several  other  attorneys,  to  defend  the 
bees  and  their  keeper. 

This  case  was  important  because  it 
was  the  first  time  that  it  was  sought  to 
exterminate  the  bees  from  the  suburbs 
of  a  city,  by  declaring  them  a  nui- 
sance, by  Ordinance.  If  allowed  to 
stand,  it  would  be  a  precedent  to  be 
followed,  wherever  a  bee-keeper  was 
obnoxious  to  the  ruling  majority  ;  his 
rights  would  be  ignored,  and  the  bees 
condemned  by  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
persons  for  selfish  motives. 

The  National  Bee-Keepers'  Union, 
therefore,  concluded  to  carry  the  case 
to  the  Circuit  Court,  for  it  would  be 
very  detrimental  to  the  pursuit  to  al- 
low an  ordinance  against  bee-keeping 
to  remain  uncontested,  and  to  be 
quoted  as  a  precedent  against  the  keep- 
ing of  bees,  because  it  had  been  de- 
clared ' '  a  nuisance  "  by  a  City  Council 
in  Arkansas. 

By  the  enforcement  of  that  unlaw, 
ful  ordinance  of  the  city,  Mr.  Clark 
was  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  the 
constitutional  rights  guaranteed  to 
every  citizen  in  the  United  States. 

Even  granting  that  it  was  wrong  in 
Mr.  Clark  not  to  obey  the  city  authori- 
ties, he  should  have  had  a  speedy  trial 
by  an  impartial  jury — all  of  which 
had  been  denied  him.  Even  when 
released  under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
he  was,  within  three  hours,  re-arrested 
and  fined. 

After  demandino;  a  change  of  venue, 
because  of  the  prejudice  of  the  Mayor, 
that  functionary  again  fined  him,  de- 
nying him  his  constitutional  rights. 

The  Circuit  Court  convened  in  July, 
1888,  and  the  Hon.  Sam  W.  Williams, 
of  Little  Rock,  was  added  to  the  at- 
torney* for  the  Union.  Our  attornej^s. 
Judges  S.  W.  Williams,  Witherspoon, 
Murray  and  McMillan,  made  a  motion 
to  dismiss  the  ease  against  Mr.  Clark, 
"  because  the  ordinance  of  the  City  of 
Arkadelphia,  on  which  the  prosecution 
is  founded,  is  void  and  in  violation  of 
law." 


Then  Judge  S.  W.  Williams  read 
section  after  section  of  law,  in  Mr. 
Clark's  favor,  showing  that  a  man's 
right  to  hold  property  is  paramount  to 
all  Legislative  power ;  and  any  at- 
tempt to  take  away  such  right  is  un- 
constitutional. 

After  which.  Judge  Hearn  stated  to 
the  attorneys  that  he  had  lived  a  long 
time  in  Arkadelphia,  and  that  bees 
had  been  kept  there  all  the  time,  and 
that  he  had  not  heard  any  complaint 
until  this  case  came  up.  He  added 
that  the  case  would  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  no  matter  in  which  way  it  was 
decided  in  his  Court,  and  he  wanted 
to  be  found  on  the  right  side  when 
decided  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

He  then  sustained  the  motion  of  the 
attorneys  for  the  Union,  to  dismiss  the 
case,  and  he  declared  the  ordinance 
of  the  city  "  illegal  and  void  .'" 

The  city  attorney  then  gave  notice 
of  his  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
was  heard  on  June  22,  1889. 

Messrs.  Crawford  &  Crawford,  at- 
torneys for  the  city,  argued  in  favor 
of  the  validity  of  the  ordinance.  Their 
argument  may  be  summed  up  thus  : 

In  Huckenstein's  Appeal,  70,  Penn.,  St., 
103,  s.  c,  10,  Am.  Rei)t.  669,  supra,  it  was 
said,  "  If  a  man  lives  in  town,  of  necessity, 
he  must  submit  to  the  consequences  of  the 
obligations  ot  trades,  which  may  be  carried 
on  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  which 
are  actually  necessary  for  trade  and  com- 
merce, also  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town."  However  convenient 
for  Appellee  to  own,  keep  and  raise  bees  in 
the  City  of  Arkadelphia,  it  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  the  business  is  at  all  necessary 
for  trade  and  commerce,  the  enjoyment  of 
property,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city.  His  busness  can  be  car- 
ried on  just  as  successfully  at  a  distance 
from  the  city,  without  interfering  with  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  its  inhabitants. 

Bill  Nye,  in  a  recent  communication  to 
the  press,  tells  of  a  Mr.  Joseph  Lininger, 
near  Huntington,  Ind..  who  has  established 
there  a  "Skunk  ranch,"  and  is  doing  a  very 
profitable  business  in  that  line.  Should  he 
conclude  to  move  his  ranch  into  the  City  of 
Arkadelphia,  he  could  object  to  having  his 
business  declared  a  nuisance,  with  as  much 
show  of  right,  as  the  Appellee  now  main- 
tains. 

"  There  is  no  common  right  to  do  that, 
which,  by  a  valid  law,  or  ordinance,  is  pro- 
hibited ;  and  courts  will  not  declare  an  au- 
thorized ordinance  void  because  it  prohibits 
what  otherwise  might  lawfully  be  done." 

It  is  contended  that  this  ordinance  is  in- 
valid, because,  instead  of  regulating  the 
keeping  of  bees,  it  prohibited  the  business 
altogether.  We  can  see  how  the  City  could 
regulate  the  keeping  of  goats,  dogs,  hogs 
and  cows,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
pass  an  ordinance  allowing  bees  to  be  kept 
within  the  corporation,  and  at  the  same  time 
regulate  the  business  so  as  to  prevent  tliem 
from  flying  abroad.  You  cannot  build  a 
wall  high  enough  to  keep  the  bee  from 
ranging.  Suppose  an  ordinance  should  be 
passed,  allowing  the  owning,  keeping  and 
raising  of  bees  in  the  city,  but  prohibiting 
anyone,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine,  from 
allowing  his  bees  to  fly  in  the  streets,  or 
trespass  upon  other  people's  premises.  Such 
an  ordinance,  with  the  condition  annexed, 
would    deprive  Appellee   of  the  claimed 


right,  and  would  be  a  kind  of  Legislative 
juggling  that  would 

"  Keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear. 
And  break  it  to  the  nope." 

This  ordinance  in  this  case  would  not 
have  been  a  whit  better  if  it  had  allowed 
every  citizen  to  keep  one  or  more  hives  of 
bees.  If  one  hive  would  not  be  a  nuisance, 
how  many  would  be  ?  Where  is  the  line  to 
be  drawn  ?  We  contend  that  the  City  Coun- 
cil ought  to  be,  and  is,  the  only  proper 
judge,  and  its  action  will  be  final,  unless  it 
has  clearly  exceeded  its  authority  in  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance. 

Among  the  abstract  of  decisions, 
prepared  for  the  Arkansas  Gazette  by 
W.  H.  Pembertou,  of  the  Little  Rock 
Bar,  dated  Saturday,  June  22,  1889, 
we  find  the  following  opinion  by  the 
Court : 

127  (Crim.)  City  of  Arkadelphia  fs.  Z. 

A.  Clark. 

The  Appellee  Clark  was  convicted  in 
the  Mayor's  Court  of  Arkadelphia  for  a 
violation  of  the  city  ordinance.  The 
ordinance  under  the  prosecution  was 
had  provided  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  or  persons  to  own,  keep 
or  raise  bees  in  the  City  of  Arkadel- 
phia, the  same  having  been  declared  a 
nuisance.  Upon  an  appeal  to  the 
Circuit  Court,  that  Court  sustained  a 
demurrer  filed  by  the  defendant,  and 
dismissed  the  prosecution. 

Held. — Neither  the  keeping,  owning 
or  raising  of  bees  is  in  itself  a  nui- 
sance. Bees  may  become  a  nuisance 
in  a  city,  but  whether  they  are  so  or 
not,  is  a  question  to  be  judicially  de- 
termined in  each  case. 

The  ordinance  under  consideration 
undertakes  to  make  each  of  the  acts 
named  a  nuisance,  without  regard  to 
the  fact  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  or 
whether  bees  in  general  have  become 
a  nuisance  in  the  city.  It  is  therefore 
too  broad,  and  invalid. 

Affirmed. 

The  reply  of    Judge  Williams  was 
lately  given  in  full,  because  of  its  great 
importance  and  value  for  reference. 
Thomas   G.  Newman, 

General  Manager. 


ZOOLOGICAL. 


Ravages  of    the      Orain    Plant 

Liouse,  Incorrectly  Called 

"Crecn  Midse." 


BY   PROF.    A.    J.    COOK. 


Friend  Newman  : — Having  received 
many  letters  about  this  insect,  asking 
for  replies  in  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
N.VL,  I  send  j'ou  the  following,  being 
Bulletin  Ni>.  50,  published  by  the 
"  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan," 
which  I  wri>te  for  the  Experimental 
Station   on   June  27,  1889.      This  will 
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answer  all  the  questions  sent  to  me, 
and  anticipate  others,  perhaps.  It  is 
as  follows  : 

The  present  season  is  characterized 
by  one  of  those  wide-spread  and  very 
damaging  insect  invasions  that  is  so 
discouraging  to  the  farmer.  I  refer 
to  the  present  onslaught  on  the  wheat 
crop  by  the  grain  aphis  or  plant  louse, 
Aphis  avcna;.  This  louse  attacks  wheat, 
barley,  oats  and  rye,  and  is  to  be  founti 
in  small  numbers  on  these  grains  every 
year.  This  year  occurs  one  of  those 
terrible  attacks  that  seem  to  thi-eaten 
very  serious  loss.  This  raid  extends 
from  Ohio  west  to  Indiana,  and  north 
to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Of  this  much 
I  am  certain.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  reaches  in  such  overwhelming  num- 
bers to  other  States  or  not.  So  abun- 
dant are  these  lice  that  they  have  at- 
tracted wide  attention  and  awakened 
serious  alarm.  For  the  past  two  weeks 
I  have  received  daily  numerous  speci- 
mens of  these  lice  with  the  inquiry  : 
What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  at- 
tack ?  I  have  received  as  high  as  15 
such  communications  in  a  single  da}'. 

i;«riiat  is  It? 

This  is  a  plant  louse,  or  aphis,  and  is 
very  similar  to  those  that  attack  our 
house  plants,  cherry,  plum  and  apple 
trees,  cabbages  and  hops.  Indeed,  so 
numerous  are  the  species  of  these  lice 
that  hardly  one  of  our  valued  plants 
but  has  its  plant-louse  enemy.  These 
plant  lice  have  flask-shaped  bodies,  are 
usually  green  or  black,  though  some- 
times they  are  yellow  or  red,  and  are 
usually  quite  small.  In  looking  at  the 
gi'ain  aphis  at  this  season,  four  forms 
will  be  seen  :  A  small  wingless  louse, 
a  large  wingless  form — the  full  grown 
apodous  or  wingless  louse  ;  the  pupa 
of  the  winged  louse  which  has  short 
wing  pads  ;  and  the  mature  winged 
louse.  We  usually  find  these  four 
forms  at  some  season  of  the  year  in  all 
plant-lice  colonies. 

Frequently,  and  this  was  true  a  few 
days  ago  of  this  grain  aphis,  we  only 
find  the  wingless  forms.  Later  the 
pupre  with  wing-pads  and  the  fully 
developed  winged  forms  are  seen. 
These  winged  lice  are  doubtless  de- 
veloped that  the  lice  may  spread  be- 
fore their  food  is  wholly  destrojed, 
and  they  are  confronted  by  famine. 
The  mature  wingless  louse  of  this  grain 
aphis  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
long.  The  winged  louse  is  nearly 
twice  as  long  to  the  end  of  the  wings. 

This  louse  is  not  quite  as  slim  as  is 
Aphis  mali  (see  Fig.)  As  will  be  ob- 
served by  examining  the  lice,  or  by 
studying  the  figure,  these  lice  have 
long,  seven-jointed  antennre — the  horn- 
like organs  appended  to  the  head,  and 
the  winged  lice  have  simple  veined 
wings.  The  main  vein  of  each  wing 
is  branched.     There  are  four  branches 


in  the  front  or  primary  wings.  The 
outer  one  is  strongly  curved,  and  the 
next  one  branches  twice.  There  are 
two  simple  bi'anclies  on  the  posterior 
wing.  This  style  of  venation  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  genus  aphis.  We  also 
note  (see  Fig.)  that  there  are  two 
short  spine-like  projections,  black  in 
the  grain  aphis,  ou  the  hind  part  of 
the  abdomen.  These  are  the  nectaries 
or  honey-tubes  ;  so  called  because  there 
fre(iuently  exudes  from  them  a  nectar 
whiclt  attracts  ants  and  bees  to  these 
lice. 

Just  now  (June  26,  1889)  a  species 
of  plant  louse  on  our  Norway  spruces 
are  secreting  nectar  so  profusely  that 
in  the  early  morning  it  stands  on  the 
leaves  in  drops,  so  that  it  can  be  tasted. 
It  seems  very  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
and  is  giving  the  bees  a  fine  harvest. 
This  peculiar  physiological  charactei'- 
istic  serves  the  louse  in  this  way  :  by 
attracting  ants,  wasps  and  bees,  the 
birds  and  insect  enemies  of  the  lice  are 
frightened  awaj'.  I  find  that  the  oats 
and  wheat  are  visited  by  ants  that  the 
nectar  secreted  by  this  grain  aphis 
may  be  secured.  The  beak  of  this 
grain  aphis  is  strong,  dark  in  color, 
and  about  one-third  the  length  of  the 
bodj'.  With  this  the  louse  sucks  the 
sap  and  devitalizes  the  plants.  The 
feet  and  joints  of  the  legs,  and  also 
the  antennaj  are  dark  or  dusky  in 
color. 

The  color  in  these  lice  varies  greatly. 
Early  in  the  season  while  they  are  on 
the  leaves  or  stalks  they  are  green. 
This  is  the  color  now  of  all  healthy 
lice  on  the  oats.  After  they  migrate 
to  the  heads  they  often  turn  yellowish 
green,  and  even  rust  red,  though  I 
find  that  now  the  green  color  prevails 
even  with  the  lice  which  are  gathered 
thickly  about  the  kernels.  Some  of  the 
winged  lice  are  very  dark,  almost 
black.  It  is  probable  that  the  nature 
of  the  food  affects  the  color.  As  the 
berries  mature  I  think  the  yellow  and 
red  colors  will  prevail  to  a  larger 
degree. 

Reproduction  of  the  I>ice. 

The  reproduction  of  plant  lice  is  very 
curious.  Late  in  the  season  we  finil 
both  sexes.  This  is  the  only  time  that 
we  find  males.  The  sexes  now  pair, 
and  eggs  are  laid  about  buds,  in 
crevices,  or  where  they  will  best  sur- 
vive the  winter.  In  the  spring  only 
females  hatch  from  these  eggs.  These 
do  not  lay  eggs,  but  each  gives  birth 
to  from  three  to  li\c  lice  each  day.  In 
about  four  or  five  days  these  young 
lice  begin  to  produce  living  lice,  each 
contributing  daily  its  four  or  five  new 
lice  to  help  on  tlie  general  devastation. 

Such  early  and  rapid  breeding  im- 
plies great"  nutrition,  and  we  easily 
understand  why  tlie  plants  wither  and 
dry  up.      We  also  see  how  the  lice  be- 


come so  quickly  numerous  and  wide- 
spread. Calculation  shows  that  in  less 
than  a  month,  if  no  lice  die  or  were 
killed,  a  single  louse  might  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  more  than  several  million 
lice.  To  follow  the  numbers  further 
defies  comprehension.  Many  have 
written  me:  "We  cannot  imagine 
where  the  lice  could  come  from  so 
quickly  and  rapidly."  The  above  fact 
explains  this  physiological  riddle. 

'%Vliy  !KO  :%'uin«rou9  this  Year. 

This  is  not  the  first  season  that  this 
avenmhas  come  like  a  destroying  flood 
upon  the  grain  fields.  In  1861  the  lice- 
swarmed  upon  the  cereal  crops  of  New 
England  and  New  York,  at  which  time 
Dr.  Asa  Fitch  fully  described  it  in  his- 
sixth  report.  In  1866  and  again  tea 
years  later  it  did  great  damage  in 
various  sections  of  the  West.  We  see 
then  that  this  louse  does  not  come 
yearly,  but  only  at  long  intervals. 
Why  is  this  ?  It  is  doubtless  owing  in 
some  measure  to  the  weather,  but  more 
to  its  insect  enemies. 

We  readily  see  that  its  enormous 
prolificness  would  make  it  as  the  sands 
of  the  seashore  every  year,  except  that 
soine  natural  agent  held  it  in  check. 
Fitch  describes  three  such  enemies. 
Even  now,  as  we  visit  the  oat  and 
wheat  fields,  we  find  many  forms  dif- 
ferent from  any  previously  described. 
These  have  short,  rounded  bodies, 
which  are  of  a  dirty  white  color.  The 
cause  of  this  is  that  these  are  attacked 
by  parasites,  which  are  eating  them  up. 

We  have  reared  several  of  these- 
little  benefactors,  and  find  them  now 
busily  engaged  in  the  fields  laying  the 
eggs  that  will  destroy  the  lice.  These 
minute  parasitic  insects  lay  a  great 
many  eggs,  one  in  each  louse,  and 
their  presence  and  prosperity  mark 
the  doom  of  the  lice.  Thus  through 
the  agency  of  these  minute  parasitic 
forms,  aided  by  climatic  influences,  we 
are  to  be  saved  from  a  raid  by  this 
grain  aphis  next  year,  and  will  be 
greatly  benefited  this  year.  Indeed, 
hi  some  cases,  these  little  friends  will 
very  likely  save  us  from  serious  damage. 
Why  the  parasites  are  not  able  to  come 
successfully  to  the  rescue  each  year  is 
still  unknown.  Very  likely  this  prob- 
lem will  receive  a  very  valuable  prac- 
tical solution  in  the  future.  In  these 
parasites  the  entomologist  sees  the 
doom  of  the  lice,  but  not,  I  fear,  till 
great  harm  is  done. 

Drv  weather  is  a  great  promoter  of 
insect  productiveness.  It  is  more  than 
pr<)l)able  that  the  exceeding  drouth  of 
1887,  1888,  and  of  the  April  and  May 
just  past,  tog<ther  with  the  mild  w'in- 
ter  of  1888  and  1889,  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  i)resent  invasion.  We 
mi'dit  expect  much  aid  from  our  fre- 
quent June  rains,  but  I  fear  they  were 
too  late. 


Observation  shows  that   thi^ 
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lice  are  more  than 
holding  their  own,  so 
we  may  conclude  that 
I  he  warm  rains  are 
not  greatly  depleting 
their  ranks. 


Apple  Tree  Plant  Louse— 4ph<»  Mali. 

Winded  form,  natural  size,  and  also  much  maKniSert 

—Wingless  form,  mucli  magnified.    The  short 

lines  show  the  natural  size. 

AVhere  the  lice  are  very  numerous, 
tis  they  seem  to  be  over  a  wide-sjiread 
area  of  our  country,  they  must  do 
great  injury.  Where  ten"  or  twelve 
are  collected  about  a  single  kernel  of 
wheat,  as  I  have  actually  seen  in  the 
past  few  days,  there  is  little  hope  for 
that  kernel.  I  have  counted  160  lice 
on  a  single  head  of  wheat.  It  is  hop- 
ing too  much  of  the  little  p.arasitic 
flies  to  expect  them  to  save  the  present 
crop.  We  can  but  expect  much  in- 
jury, especially  where  the  lice  are  in 
such  countless  numbers  as  are  no-iv 
seen  in  m.any  of  our  wheat  fields  of 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

The  excellent  specific  against  plant- 
louse  ravages,  the  kerosene  and  soap 
mixture,  cannot  be  used  without  much 
injury  to  the  crop.  To  apply  it  might 
be  like  the  jump  from  the  frying  pan 
to  the  fire.  Again,  the  lice  are  so  pro- 
tected by  the  close  cluster  of  the  ker- 
nels that  very  likely  the  remedy  would 
not  be  fully  effective.  I  could  not, 
therefore,  recommend  its  application 
in  this  case.  We  are  now  making  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  experiments,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  a  future  raid  we  can 
speak  with  positiveness  in  this  matter. 
We  are  aiming  to  find  just  what  the 
damage  is,  just  how  many  lice  it  re- 
quires on  a  head  or  kernel  to  blast  it, 
and  just  how  eftective  the  remedy  is, 
and  how  serious  the  damage  of  its  ap- 
plication will  be  to  the  plants. 

The  name  "  green  midge,"  which  is 
going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  is  very 
incorrect,  and  should  not  be  used.  The 
Hessian  fly  and  wheat  midge  are  very 
diflerent  insects.  These  midges  are 
two-winged  flies,  wliose  larva;  are  foot- 
less rvaggots.  They  belong  to  the 
great  two-winged  fly  order,  Diptera, 
while  these  are  plant  lice  or  aphides, 
and  belong  to  the  order  of  bugs,  or 
Hemiptera.  Let  all  speak  of  this  as 
the  grain  aphis,  or  plant  louse,  and  not 
as  the  green  midge,  which  is  entirely 
wrong,  as  they  are  not  always  even 
green  in  color. 


COIWENTION  DIRECTORY. 

1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Aug.  20.— Northern  Ulinois,  at  Guilford.  Uls. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 

Aug.  31.— Haldimand,  at  Fisherville,  Ont. 

K.  C.  Campbell,  Sec,  Cayuga,  Ont. 
Sept.  —.—Maine,  at  Livermore  Falls.  Me. 

J.  F.  Fuller,  Sec,  Oxford,  Me. 

Sept.  5.— Erie  County,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
O.  L.  Hershiser,  Cor.  Sec,  Big  Tree  Corner,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  4,  6.— International.  atBrantforrt.Ont.,  Canada. 
K.  F.  Holtermann,  Sec,  Brantford,  Ont. 

jy  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
laries  are  requested  to  forward  full  parUcular«of 
cime  and  place  of  future  meetings. — Bd. 
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Oood  Prospect  for  Linden 
Honey — J.  S.  Mclntire,  Maple  Plain, 
Minn.,  on  June  28,  1889,  writes  : 

Bees  in  this  locality  are  generally 
doing  well.  I  had  a  prime  swarm  on 
June  10,  and  to-day  they  have  the 
brood-chamber  full  of  comb,  and  48 
sections  nearly  filled  and  capped. 
They  had  nothing  but  starters  to  work 
on  in  either  chamber.  White  clover 
is  good,  and  the  prospect  for  linden 
never  was  better.  I  examined  one  tree 
to-day,  and  could  not  find  any  worms, 
as  described  on  page  403.  I  visited 
my  friend  Albert  Moses  (5  miles  from 
here)  to-day  ;  he  has  over  100  colonies, 
and  his  bees  are  just  booming.  The 
prospects  now  are  very  flattering  for  a 
big  honey  yield.  I  am  located  20 
miles  west  of  Minneapolis. 


Too  ITIuoli  Rain C.  D.  Robin- 
son. West  Groton.  N.  Y.,  on  June,  17, 
1889,  says  : 

I  put  44  colonies  of  bees  into  winter 
quarters,  and  in  the  spring  I  had  38, 
all  in  good  condition  ;  but  it  has  rained 
for  the  last  tliree  weeks  almost  every 
day,  and  still  rains.  I  had  2  swarms 
on  June  14.  I  hope  that  it  will  stop 
in  time  to  secure  the  linden  hone)-. 


Linden  Bloom— White  Clover. 

.  M.  Young,  Plattsmouth,  Nebr.,  on 
on  June  28, 1889,  says  : 

Bees  are  doing  their  level  best  on 
the  linden  bloom  throughout  this  sec- 
tion, and  from  morning  until  night. 
The  white  clover  was  extra  good,  and 
bloomed  early  this  year,  and  has 
crowded  the  hives  full  of  bees.  We 
have  already  placed  both  new  comb 
and  new  extracted  honey  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  prospects  are  excellent 
for  a  large  crop.  Bees  are  swarming 
all  over  the  county,  and  the  weather  is 
fine. 


Bees  Doing;  Fir§t-Rate. — James 
Jagg,ard,  Oak  Hill,  Ills.,  on  July  1, 
1889,  says  : 

M}-  bees  are  doing  first-rate.  The 
first  swarms  have  stored  40  pounds  to 
the  hive,  and  they  are  swarming  be- 
sides storing  honey.  I  never  knew  the 
first  swarms  to  swarm  so  much.  My 
location  is  a  first-rate  one,  having 
white  clover  in  abundance.  Bass- 
wood  is  beginning  to  bloom,  and  we 
have  any  quantity  of  it. 


Extracting;  Hone}' I.  N.  Ar- 
nold, Richmond,  Iowa,  on  June  28, 
1889,  writes  : 

We  extracted  1,900  pounds  of  honey 
in  eight  hours,  with  a  three-frame 
honej'-extractor.  I  broke  mj^  four- 
frame  extractor  just  when  we  were 
ready  to  commence. 


Covered   with   Bloom. — W.   V. 

King,    Princeton,   Mo.,    on    June   24, 

1889,  says : 

Bees  are  doing  well.  I  never  before 
saw  such  a  large  crop  of  white  clover 
bloom  as  we  have  now,  and  have  had 
for  the  last  five  weeks.  The  pastures 
!ire  almost  as  white  as  if  covered  with 
snow.  North  Missouri  may  be  put 
against  the  world  for  clover,  timothy 
and  blue-grass. 


Bee«  in  Fair  Condition. — J.   P. 

Montgomery,  Cordona,  Ind.,   on   June 
26,  1889,  says  : 

I  think  that  the  American  Bee 
Journal  is  one  of  the  best  bee-periodi- 
cals that  can  be  found.  I  cannot  do 
without  it.  My  bees  are  in  fair  condi- 
tion. I  have  23  colonies,  which  I  am 
working  for  comb  honey. 


A    Great    Hone}--Flotv. — S.    J. 

Youngman,  Lakeview,  Mich.,  on   July 
2,  1889,  says  : 

Bees  emerged  from  the  cold  spell 
of  one  month  ago  in  good  condition, 
and  have  been  gathering  honey  for 
three  weeks,  from  the  clovers  very 
rapidlj',  and  nothing  could  prevent  ex- 
cessive swarming,  some  colonies  hav- 
ing swarmed  three  times.  I  will  give 
an  instance  of  the  great  honey-flow  : 
A  friend  near  me  hived  a  swarm  in  a 
Langstroth  hive,  on  8  frames,  with  28 
sections,  which  were  filled  in  seven 
days,  and  it  swarmed  again  !  I  think 
that  this  great  honey-flow  will  be  fol- 
lowed with  one  equall)'  as  great  from 
the  basswood  bloom,  as  I  have  per- 
sonally inspected  the  trees,  and  find 
the  buds  very  promising. 


TeE    SMERIC^tN    B£B    JOURNai,. 
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Mlsreprcsciilalion  about  Comb 
lloiicy. — John  Hay:i'i-,  Jr.,  Arabi.  l^a., 
cm  July  2,  1889,  writes  : 

I  have  sent  jou  a  copy  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat,  wlierein  is  an 
article  copieil  from  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  headed  thus :  "  Bees  Can 
Take  a  Rest."  If  such  should  be  a 
fact  (wliich  I  can  hardly  believe),  it 
will  cause  many  bee-keeper.s  to  seek 
for  new  fields  of  employment;  but  as 
1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  word  of 
truth  in  the  article,  I  think  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  bee-keei)ers  to  have  tlie 
article  in  question  pronounced  a  myth, 
and  a  base  fabrication,  which  will 
cause  honey  to  become  a  drug  in  the 
market,  consequently  it  will  take  years 
to  build  it  up  again.  Honey,  as  we 
are  all  well  aware,  is  cheap  enough 
now — how  much  lower  it  will  fall  in 
l)riee,  we  cannot  tell,  if  such  articles 
like  the  one  referred  to  are  allowed  to 
go  by  unheeded, 

[We  are  making  it  hot  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Record,  and  all  others  who 
publish  such  fabrications.  They  ought 
to  be  sued  for  injuring  a  legitimate 
business,  but  alas,  bee-keepers  are 
afraid  to  furnish  "  the  sinews  of  war."' 
As  proof  of  this,  notice  how  poorly 
they  support  the  Union. — Ed.] 


Wbite  Clover  Plentiful — Geo. 
Eidemiller,  McGregor,  Iowa,  on  June 
27,  1889,  writes : 

Bees  are  doing  nicely.  I  started 
with  24  colonies,  spring  count,  and  in- 
creased them  to  38  colonies  thus  far 
by  natural  swarming.  White  clover  is 
plentiful  this  year.  My  bees  gathered 
honey  freely  in  the  forepart  of  May, 
but  after  that  we  had  about  three 
weeks  of  cold  weather — cold  north 
winds  and  frosty  nights,  which  put  the 
bees  back,  and  so  I  fed  them  sugar- 
syrup  to  keep  up  their  courage.  I  also 
sowed  seven  acres  of  Alsike  clover, 
which  the  "old  reliable"  A.merican 
Bee  Journal  induced  me  to  do.  It 
stands  nicely. 


Making  up  Lost  Time — J.   W. 

Sanders,   Le  Grand,   Iowa,  on   July  4, 
1889,  says  : 

I  am  too  busy  to  write  very  much, 
bat  I  will  say  that  the  bees  in  this  sec- 
tion have  been  booming  most  of  the 
time  for  the  past  three  weeks.  They 
seem  to  be  trying  to  make  up  the  lost 
time  for  May,  when  so  many  came  very 
nearU"  starving  out.  It  seemed  odd  to 
have  to  feed  bees  the  first  of  June,  to 
keep  them  from  starving.  Breeding 
was  cut  down  a  good  deal  by  the  cold 
weather.  I  will  give  a  full  report  soon. 


The  Red,  U'liilc,  and  Alitikc 
Clovers. — A.  J.  &  E.  Hatfield,  Soutli 
Bend,  Ind.,  on  July  2,  1889,  write  : 

The  past  week  ended  our  very  busy 
season  of  marketing  .strawberries,  only 
to  be  followed  by  still  greater  hurrj' 
with  raspberries  and  other  fruits  ;  and 
above  all,  with  the  care  of  nearlj'  200 
colonies  of  bees  that  are  doing  exceed- 
ingly well  on  red,  white  and  Alsike 
clovers,  with  a  fine  ])rospectof  a  good 
yield  from  basswood,  to  open  in  a  few 
days.  We  never  saw  the  first  crop  of 
red  clover  so  full  of  seed  as  this  sea- 
son, and  we  attribute  it  to  our  Italian 
bees,  or  nearlj'  so,  as  there  are  but  few 
bumble-bees  so  earlv  in  the  season. 


Good  Prospect!*  for  Basswood. 

— Wm.    Lossing,    Howard,    Minn.,    on 
July  1,  1889,  says: 

Basswood  never  promised  better  ;  it 
will  be  out  in  a  few  days.  I  have  good 
prospects  for  a  heavy  flow  from  bass- 
wood. 


A   Large  Honcj-Flow. — W.  H. 

Shaner,   Leechburg,    Pa.,    on    July    1. 
1889,  says  : 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  honey- 
flow,  but  the  bees  cannot  work  half  of 
the  time  on  account  of  the  continued 
wet  weather.  The  ground  is  white 
with  white  clover  everywhere.  Swarm- 
ing is  in  order  every  day  ;  I  never  saw 
the  like — the  bees  build  queen-cells 
when  they  cannot  do  anything  else. 


Heavy  While  Clover  Bloom — 

D.  Millard,  Mendon,  Mich.,  on  July  1, 
1889,  says : 

We  are  now  in  the  heighth  of  the 
heaviest  white  clover  bloom  that  I 
have  known  in  this  section  for  five 
years.  The  weather  has  been  rather 
too  rainy,  but  it  is  all  that  could  be 
asked  to-day,  and  the  bees  are  bring- 
ing in  the  honey  with  a  joyful  hum. 
The  lindens  do  not  promise  quite  as 
profuse  a  bloom  as  usual,  but  the 
leaves  and  buds  are  in  a  very  healthy 
condition,  and,  with  favorable  weather, 
it  cannot  fail  to  furnish  a  good  yield  of 
honej'. 


The  Season  in  Kansas — (ieo. 
W.  Hanson,  Chapman,  Kans.,  on  July 
1,  1889,  writes  : 

My  15  colonies  of  bees  wintered 
nicely  in  the  cellar,  although  I  had  4 
swarms  as  late  as  Sei)t.  7,  which  I  fed. 
Thev  commenced  gathering  pollen 
about  March  15,  from  soft  maple,  from 
elm  on  March   21,  coltonwood   on    the 


28th,  and  from  box-elder  on  April  7. 
They  I'ommenced  gathering  honey 
about  April  13,  from  plum,  peach, 
cherries  and  apple  blossoms.  I  had 
2  swarms  as  early  as  May  9,  and  4  fir  5 
almost  ready  to  swarm,  when  it  set  in 
cold  and  rainy — in  fact  there  was  notli- 
ing  for  them  to  gather  honey  from  to 
keej)  them  alive.  There  is  no  white 
clover  that  grows  here,  and  from  May 
10  to  June  15  tliey  were  left  witliout 
anything  to  work  on;  then  came  the 
milk-weed.  My  bees  are  doing  well 
now.  and  are  getting  ready  to  swarm. 
They  are  filling  one-pound  sections, 
and  it  looks  as  if  1  am  going  to  have 
some  honev  to  eat  soon. 


Honey  and  Ueesirax  Market. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— The  old  crop  is  about  exhausted,  and 
not  any  new  has  been  offered,  especially  is  the  fore- 
goinK  applicable  to  the  state  of  the  coiub  honey 
niaritet.    Eitnicted,  very  little  (leiiiand.  at  7(a8c. 

BBB8WAi,-2.io.  R.  A.  BUKNKTT, 

June  10.  181  Uouth  Water  Bt. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— No  attractive  honey  in  the  market,  and 
sales  are  slow  at  1l'@I5c. 

BBK8WAX.-24®a.->c. 
June  22.  M.  U.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch.  MIoh. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Very  nice  new  comb  in  I-lb.  sections  i» 
selling  at  Isc.  Very  little  old  boney  of  any  liind  Is 
on  the  market,  imd  nn  new  extracted. 

BKESWAX.-Ncine  in  the  market. 
June26.  CLBM0N8,  CL,oON  a  CO.,  cor  4th  4 Walnnt. 

ST.  Loms. 

HONEY.— Extracted,  in  barrels,  e^@6M.  Excel- 
lent demand  lor  clear,  bright  in  barrets.  liark,  59i<d 
6c. 

BEESWAX.- Scarce  at  230,  for  prime. 
May  22.  D.  G.  TtJTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Extracted  in  good  demand.  We  quote  : 
Fine  orange-bloom  at  trom  "(STHiC.;  off  grades  of 
Southern.  (i0^7oc.  par  gallon. 

BEESWAX.— Scarce,  at  26,'.s®27!<c.  for  good. 
.UKBTU  BROS.  *  Bl£QBhK.BN, 


June  6. 


HLLURBT 

28  &  SO  W.  Broadway,  near  Uuane  Bt. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  l-pounds  selling  from  led 
18c. :  2-lb8.,  15@16c.  Extracted,  8fej9c.  Sales  very 
slow. 

BEESWAX.— None  on  hand. 
June  22.     BLAKE  &  HIPLB  Y,  S7  Cbftttaam  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.- We  quote  extracted  at  SdBc.  per  !b.. 
Demand  slow  for  table  use,  and  fair  from  manufac- 
turers. Several  lots  of  new  comb  have  arrived,  but 
quality  being  off.  it  finds  slow  sale  at  12®14c. 

BBBSW  AX.— Demand  Is  (lood— 2u<$22c.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
June  22  C.  F.  MOTH  *  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  At. 


Triple-Lense 
nagiilflers  for 

the  Inspection  of 
bees,  in6ect8,6tc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able in  the  con- 
servatory, or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Jodknal  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1,50. 


SnbscribexB  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
promiiil.v,  will  please  notify  us  at  once. 
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gxtsincss  Notices. 


Your  Fiill  Address,  plainly  written, 
is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

If  YoH  liive  near  one  post-office  and 
^et  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

GiTe  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
-of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  Sliller's  Book,  "A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Asieeican  Bee  Jouk- 
TfAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

It  you  Liose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
•safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

l^eT*'  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  18S8  and  1889  tor  Sl.SO,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
■of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
■on  hand  to  carry  sections  4J<x4Jf  and  5)^x53^. 
Price,  $1.00  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  Your  Papers  for  future 

reference.  If  you  have  no  BIMUER  we 
wUl  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Jouknai,, 

Mease  MTite  Americcm  Bee  Journal 
•on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Plienol  for  Foul  Brood.— 

■Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  SLOG,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 

made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  auy  locality  at 
remimerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
paae  of  this  paper. 


LiOTers  ot  tlie  Beautiful  in  art  will 
learn  with  pleasure  of  the  treat  that  is  being 
prepared  for  them  by  the  management  of 
the  Minneapolis  Industrial  Exposition, 
which  re-opens  on  Aug.  21  for  a  period  of 
34  days.  Art  Director  Smith  has  put  forth 
every  effort  to  make  this  season's  art  dis- 
play the  finest  ever  placed  on  exhibition  in 
the  West.  In  this  he  has  been  well  sec- 
onded by  the  artists  in  the  East,  who  have 
gladly  furnished  the  choicest  treasures  of 
their  studios  for  exhibition  in  the  handsome 
art  galleries  of  the  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Ex- 
position. Taken  in  connection  with  the 
best  of  other  features  provided,  this  season's 
Exposition  will  exceed  in  interest  those  of 
previous  years. 


:Sew  Posters  for  the  American  Bee 
JoiTBXAL,  printed  in  two  colors,  have  just 
beau  printed,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  can  use  them.  They  are  very  hand- 
some, and  will  "set  off"  an  exhibit  at 
Fairs.  It  will  tell  Bee-Keepers  how  to 
subscribe,  for  "Subscriptions  Received 
Here  "  is  quite  prominent  at  the  bottom. 

We  will  also  send  sample  copies  of  the 
Bee  Jouknal,  for  use  at  Fairs,  if  notified 
a  week  or  ten  days  in  advance  where  to 
send  them. 


t  »  #  •  » 


O^S^  The  Nortliern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  next  meeting  on  Aug.  20,  1h89,  at 
R.  Marsh's,  in  Guillord  Township,  4  miles  northeast 
of  Kockford,  Ills.  D.  A.  F0LLER,  Sec. 


tF"  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  December  4,  5,  and  G,  1889.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  amember,  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  80  by  forwarding  $1.00  to 
the  Secretary.  —  R.  F.  Holter.maxx,  Sec.  Brant- 
ford,  Ont..  Canada. 


gitltiertxsemjettts. 


ITAMAN  BEES,  per  ColoD,v,  ?5.     Tested 
Italian  Queens,  $1.25  each  ;  Warranted,  $1; 
Untested,  70  cts.     OTTO  KI,EINOW, 

28A2t    130  Military  Ave..  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Jouj-nal. 


ITAL.IAN  AND  ALBINO  QIIEENS,  By 
Return  Mail.  Tested.  $1  ;  Untested.  75  cts. 
.3-frame  Nucleus,  with  Tested  Queen.  $2.00;  4- 
frame,  $2.50.    BEKS  by  Hie  )b.  60  cts. 

GEO.  STI  CK.MAN,  IVappaiiee,  Ind. 


ITALIAN  BEES  and  QUEENS. 

ONE  Untested  Queen,  75  cts.;  :!  for  $2  ; 
one  Tested  Queen,  $1.25.    BEES  by  tlie 
Pound  and  Nucleus.     M.  G.  FK.AIWE, 

lOElSt  NORTH  MANCHESTER,  IND. 

Mention  the  American  Dee  Journal. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 

UNTESTED  QUEENS,  65  cents.— 10  for 
$6.00.  Select  Tested,  $1..50.  One  and  2 
cent  Stamps  taten  wlien  Money  Orders  can- 
not be  bad.  Make  MoDe.v  Orders  payable  at 
Nicholasville.    Can  send  by  Return  Mail. 

July  Ist,  18Sn.        J.  T.  AVILSON, 

LITTLE  HICKMAN,  Jessamine  Co.,"KV. 
28A2t-:S0Etr  


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation 

Hig-h  Side  Walls,  -4  to  14  square 
ji.,...........;..,,     feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 

||;'SjJi;J.55?!|l     Retail.  Circulars  and  Satnples  free 
J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

(80LB  MANUFACTUBERSl, 

lAtf      SPROUT  BROOK,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  T. 


A  Mystery  Explained. 

Chicago,  Ills.— Mr.  Alley  :  Do  you  keep 
Black  and  Italian  bees  in  the  same  apiary  ? 
If  so,  how  do  you  keep  the  Italians  pure  ? 

R    G.  COLBCRN. 

Reply  ;— Yes  :  we  keep  Black,  Carniolan 
and  Italian  bees  in  the  same  apiary.  The 
Italians  are  kept  pure  by  placing  the  Alley 
Drone-andQueen  Trap  on  all  hives  but  one 
containing  a  select  breeding  queen.  We  do 
not  even  allow  the  drones  to  Hy  from  all  our 
pure  Italian  colonies  No  helter-skelter  mating 
of  queens  is  permitted  in  our  apiary.  No 
dealer  can  send  out  all  purely-mated  queens 
who  does  allow  it  even  in  an  apiary  where 
all  the  colonies  are  supposed  to  be  pure 
Italians.  We  are  credited  with  sending  out 
the  best  queens  of  any  dealer,  and  can  only 
keep  up  that  reputation  by  using  the  Drone- 
and-Queen  trap. 

Try  one  of  our  S3  Select  Tested  Italian 
queens.  Select  warranted  queens,  $1.25  : 
warranted  queens.  $1.00  ;  tested,  $1.50.  The 
AmericO'H  ApicuUurist  one  year  and  select 
queen,  $1.50.    Send  for  sample  copy 

Address,  HEINRV    ALLEY', 

28A2t  Weubani,  Essex  Co.,  IVIass. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


The  Hive  and  Honey-Bee,  and  Dadant's 

Foundation.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


BEEKEEPERS^REVIEW 

A  50  -  CENT  MONTHLY  that  gives  the 
-^-*-  cream  of  Apieullural  Literature  ;  points 
out  errors  and  fallacious  ideas  ;  and  it  gives, 
each  month,  the  views  of  leading  bee-keepers 
upon  some  special  topic.  Three  Samples 
Free. 

W.  X.  HUTCHINSON, 
26Etf    613  Wood  St.,         FLINT,  MICHIGAN. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

THIS  new  size  of  our  Tapering 
Honey  Paila  Is  of  uniform  dealRD 
with  the  other  sizes,  havinK  the  top 
edge  turned  over,  and  has  a  ball  or 
handle,— making  it  very  convenient 
to  carrv.    It  is  weli-made  and,  when 
filled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small  package,  that  can 
^______  be  sold  for  2o  cents  or  less.    Many 

consumers  will  buy  it  in  order  to  (five  the  children  a 
handsome  toy  pai).  Price*  "75  cents  per  doseat 
or  S5.00  per  lOO. 

THOS.  O.  IVE^FMAUr  dCc  SON^, 

923  &  925  West  Madison-Street,  -  CHICAGO.  ILLS 


BEAUTIFUL  4 -BANDED 

ITALIAN  BEES  and  QrEENS.     Circu- 
lar and  Price-List  Free.     C.  A.  BUNCH, 
27A4t  LA  PAZ,  Marshall  Co.,  IND. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


The  Revised  Laugstrotli,  and  Dadant's 

Foundation.    See  advertisement  in  another  column 


Britlsla  Bee  Joumal 

AND  BEE-KEEFEBS'  ADVISES, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  6s.  6d.  per 
an  num.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England 

Mention  tlie  American  Bee  Journal. 


B.  J.  9IIL,LER  &  CO., 

NAPP.iNEE,  Ind., 

BEE-HIVES,  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

3  AAA  4^x41.1  One-Piece  Sections  at  $.S.50 
nUv/U  per  1.000  :  orders  over,  write  for 
special  prices.  Brood-Frames,  Metal  Corners, 
Smokers.  Honey-Extractors  and  Fruit-I3o.ves. 
Send  for  Price-List,  tree.  Only  sent  on  appli- 
cation. SO.-itf 
Mention  ilie  American  Bee  Journal. 
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SDITOR. 
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Ebitqriel  Bueeimgs. 

Some  murmur  when  their  sky  is  clear, 

And  wholly  bright  to  view  ; 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  great  heaven  of  blue. 


Honey  has  been  gathered  in  abundaoce 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  There  is  every 
prospect  now  for  a  large  crop  of  honey  this 
year. 


Asrain  We  Caiilion  the  small  honey 
producers  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  put  their 
honey  on  the  market,  unless  they  get  good 
prices  for  it. 

■    I     ^m    ■  » 

Xlie  Canadian  honey  crop  promises 
to  be  a  satisfactory  one.     Swarming  has 
\     been   quite   profuse,  and  the  lindens  and 
white  clover  blossoms  are  abundant. 


Xlie  Aui«tralasian  Bee  Journal  has 
added  a  Poultry  Department  to  its  paper, 
following  the  lead  of  the  Canadian  Bee 
Journal  and  the  Dee-Keepers^  Advarice. 


Carniulan  Itees  are  rapidly  coming 
into  favor.  Among  all  those  who  have 
tried  them,  we  hear  of  none  who  are  not 
pleased  with  their  many  points  of  excellence. 


Capt.   Evan   P.     HoMell,  of    the 

Atlanta  Constitution,  who  is  a  capital 
story  teller,  illustrated  the  persistent  in- 
dustry of  the  Chattanoogans  by  an  anecdote 
of  a  man  in  Georgia,  who  kept  bees,  and, 
not  satisfied  with  their  proverbial  industry, 
actually  attempted  to  cross  them  with  light- 
ning bugs,  in  order  to  secure  a  continuation 
of  honey  gathering  through  the  night.— 
Boston  Herald. 


Father  l^ansTKiroth,  as  we  stated 
last  week,  sliould  not  be  forgotten  in  these 
days  of  plenty.  We  hope  that  all  who  sub- 
scribed to  his  annuity  last  year,  will  be 
prompt  in  sendin  j  the  same  this  year.  We 
sent  to  him  our  subscription  a  few  days 
ago,  and  here  is  the  acknowledgement  of  it 
from  his  daughter : 

Dayton.  O.,  July  9, 1889. 

Thos.G.Newman  &  So^—Kind  Friends: 
—1  write  in  behalf  of  my  father,  to  thank 
you  for  the  received  expression  of  your  in- 
terest in,  and  frieurtsliip  for  him.  Father 
has  been  very  feeble  for  the  past  four 
months— a  partial  return  of  his  old  "head 
trouble,"  accompanied  by  unusual  prostra- 
tion. 1  often  teel  that  it  may  be  he  is 
slipping  away  from  us,  but  still  hope  for  his 
restoration.  He  desires  me  to  express  to 
you  his  "love,  friendship  and  grateful 
thanks  for  the  enclosure  (825.00)  you  sent 
him,"  which  I  may  add  was  a  real  "  God- 
send." Very  kindly  yours, 

Anna  h.  Cowan. 


:Vo  :>'ui!<ance — Mr.  W.  H.  Fletcher, 
of  tSauk  Rapids,  Minn.,  wrote  us  as  follows 
on  July  5: 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  full  history  of 
the  Arkadelphia  lawsuit,  in  pamphlet  form, 
would  be  an  interesting,  if  not  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  bee-literature  of  the  day. 
Should  you  publish  such  a  pamphlet,  you 
may  put  me  down  as  a  subscriber  for  sev- 
eral copies. 

The  "  Union "  has  published  such  a 
pamphlet.  Any  one  interested  can  have  it 
by  sending  a  stamp  to  pay  postage.  We 
hope  thousands  of  bee-keepers  will  now  so 
far  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Union  in 
their  behalf,  as  to  send  a  dollar  to  theMana- 
ger  and  become  members.  A  dollar  will 
pay  for  all  dues  till  January,  1890. 


The  Orieinal  Home  of  the  honey- 
bee is  a  matter  of  considerable  conjecture. 
An  exchange  says  that  "C.  J.  Robinson 
thinks  that  bees  had  their  original  home  in 
Egypt,  and  notes  that  with  the  Egyptians 
the  picture  of  a  queen-bee  was  an  emblem 
of  royalty.  In  the  Egyptian  picture-writing, 
the  p  icture  of  a  bee  represented  Lower 
Egypt  or  the  Delta  ;  and  probably  implies 
that  the  Delta  was  the  sovereign  mother 
country  of  the  rest  of  the  Nile  valley." 


Xlie  Prospect  is  a  magnificent  one 
for  bee-keepers.  Sugar  is  dear  (made  so  by 
asugar  trust) ;  small  fruits  are  scarce,  and 
not  well  developed  ;  but  the  honey  crop  will 
be  a  very  large  one.  Prices  of  honey  ought 
to  be  good,  and  the  demand  lively. 


Our  Friend,  A.  I.  Root,  editor  of 
Oleaiuiigs,  gave  us  a  short  call  on  Friday  of 
last  week.  He  was  on  his  way  to  see  the 
honey-flow  in  the  great  linden  belt  in  Wis- 
consin, and  wanted  us  to  accompany  him,  a 
thing  we  should  have  been  delighted  to  do, 
but  a  "  rush  "  of  business  at  this  time  made 
it  impossible  for  us  to  leave  home.  The 
time  was  short,  but  we  spent  it  very  pleas- 
antly until  separated  by  the  departing  train 
at  the  depot. 


Xlie  -Manag^enient  ofihe  Apiary 

is  the  title  of  a  new  work  on  apiculture,  by 
Mr.  Ed.  Bertrand,  of  Nyon,  Switzerland. 
The  book  has  178  pages,  and  is  arranged  so 
as  to  give  a  detailed  management  for  each 
month  in  the  year.  It  describes  three  types 
of  hives  (Dadant,  De  Layens  and  Jeker), 
and  has  SO  illustrations.  Of  course  it  is 
printed  in  French,  as  that  is  the  language 
used  in  Western  Switzerland,  where  our 
friend  Bertrand  lives. 

We  remember  with  a  very  great  deal  of 
pleasure  our  visit  to  M.  Bertrand's  very 
beautiful  residence,  and  also  to  his  apiaries. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  apiarist,  and  his  book 
is  written  in  his  happiest  vein ;  with  de- 
tails so  plain  that  any  one  can  thoroughly 
understand  it,  and  will  in  all  probability 
become  "  enthused  "  like  the  author.  The 
large  folding-sheet  illustrations  at  the  end, 
are  marvels  of  information  concerning 
each  of  the  three  types  of  hives  named,  and 
give  full  details  for  their  construction.  It 
is  published  at  Geneva,  Brussels  and  Paris. 


Sliippine  :\uclei  in  Switzerland  is 
thus  described  by  M.  VogI,  of  San  Anselmo, 
Calif.,  in  the  Western  Apiarian  for  J  uly  : 

In  Switzerland  (my  old  home),  I  got  my 
Italian  nuclei  from  the  Italian  side  of  the 
Alps  (Canto  Ticiuo),  each  separately  packed 
in  a  little  box  of  ;,;  and  ,'4  inch  stuff  0x9x9 
inches,  with  four  little  combs  (no  frames) 
filled  in,  separated  by  little  sticks,  fastened 
by  the  bees  to  the  sides  ;  no  wire-cloth  is  on 
the  top,  and  instead  of  costly  wire-cloth,  it 
has  only  a  few  slits  in  the  top  and  sides, 
sawed  into  the  wood  with  a  key-hole  saw, 
each  box  corded  with  a  strong  string. 


Bees  settled  in  the  top  of  a  house  near 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  eight  years  ago,  and  the  other 
day,  when  the  gable  end  was  removed,  the 
entire  roof  was  found  to  be  filled  with 
honey.    So  says  an  exchange. 


A  Busy  Xlmo  tvitli  Busy  Bees.— 

Fred  Lincoln  had  six  swarms  come  out  in 
less  than  two  hours,five  of  them  alighting  in 
the  same  place,  and  following  each  other  in 
such  rapid  succession  that  he  could  hardly 
clear  the  the  tree  before  another  swarm  was 
ready  to  take  the  place.— Brajidon,  Vt., 
Un  ion. 


A  Generous  Pliysirian.  —  Mrs. 
Blinkers— Well,  did  you  go  to  the  doctor  to 
see  about  that  bee-sting  on  little  Johnny  ? 

Mr.  Blinkers— Yes.  He  said  we  should 
put  mud  on  it.  He  charged  me  $i  for  the 
prescription,  but  he  gave  me  the  mud  for 
nothing.— AVu)  York  Weekly. 


Prangr's  ITational  Flower  is  the  title  of  a 
beautiful  pamphlet  wliiuh  contains  two  colored 
plates  of  the  two  most  popular  candidates  for 
selection  us  tlic  National  Flower  of  America. 
It  also  has  two  poems,  and  a  postal  card 
addressed  to  Messrs.  L.  Pruns:  &  Co.,  Roston, 
Mass..  with  a  vote  to  be  filled  up  for  the 
selection  of  a  National  flower.  The  pamphlet 
costs  25  ceDt«,  and  can  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 
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Circulate  Triitlis  about  Honey. 

—Rev.  J.  D.  Gehrlng,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  on 
July  5, 1889,  writes  thus  : 

Almost  every  day  I  hear  people  mention 
as  a  reason  for  not  eating  honey  that  it 
malies  them  sick.  Explaining  the  difffrence 
between  white  section  comb  honey  and 
honey  taken  from  the  brood-nest  in  the  old 
way,  does  but  little  good.  Like  the  "  Wiley 
lie,"  the  old  story  sticks. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  a  young  man,  whose 
brother  is  a  beekeeper  a  few  miles  out  of 
town,  assured  my  wife  that  he  knew  that 
comb  homb  was  made  artificially.  He  was 
a  traveling  salesman  tor  a  Chicago  firm 
where  it  was  made  by  the  ton,  he  said. 

I  was  not  at  home  at  the  time,  or  I  shou  I 
have  made  him  give  me  more  definite  pi 
ticulars.  The  ignorance  of  the  general  pu 
lie  on  the  subject  of  bees  and  honey  is 
simply  astounding.  We  bee-keepers  should 
make  a  special  effort  to  remove  this  ignor- 
ance, and  thus  increase  the  consumption 
of  our  product.  Tour  leaflet,  "Why  Eat 
Honey,'- may  be  a  good  ABC  book  for  the 
infant  class.  Bee-keepers  ought  to  scatter 
it  by  the  thousand. 

It  is  only  another  phase  of  the  Wiley  lie, 
which  has  gained  a  world-wide  circulation. 
That  falsehood  contained  all  the  essential 
points  for  rapid  propagation.  It  was  read- 
able, spicy,  and  a  falsehood!  With  this 
trinity  of  requisites  it  has  been  carried  at 
lightning  speed,  and  varied  to  suit  every 
laud. 

The  only  way  bee-keepets  can  hope  to 
gain  a  hearing  is  by  scattering  the  honey 
Leaflets  and  Pamphlets,  and  thus  inform  all 
they  can  reach,  about  the  value  and  uses  of 
honey— and  that  comb  honey  is  not  adul- 
terated. 


June  was  a  magnificent  honey  month  in 
England.  The  Bec-Kecpers'  Becord  thus 
describes  it  in  its  issue  for  July  : 

A  genuine  bee-month  has  been  that  of 
June,  1889  ;  and  very  fully  indeed  has  the 
"hopeful  prospect"  pictured  in  our  last 
issue  been  verified  ;  indeed,  for  some  years 
past  we  do  not  remember  a  time  when 
greater  progress  was  made  by  bees  than  in 
the  last  three  weeks.        ,  .     ^ 

A  swarm  of  our  own,  hived  on  the  even- 
ing of  Saturday,  the  Sth  inst.,  on  ten  stan- 
dard frames  of  foundation,  was  examined 
on  the  following  Saturday,  after  only  seven 
days' work,  and  it  was  just  a  sight  to  see. 
Brood  and  sealed  honey  in  every  frame,  and 
"  room  wanted '■  at  once!  A  shallow  sur- 
plus chamber  with  ready-built  combs  was 
then  given  to  it,  and  three  days  later  these 
had  quite  a  good  show  of  honey  in  them. 

From  Scotland,  and  from  the  North  of 
Ireland,  too,  correspondents  write  of  a 
"land  flowing  with  honey  ;"  and  from  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  similar  good  accounts 
are  given.  In  some  apiaries  the  bees  have 
taken  a  swarming  fever  ;  one  writer  who 
owns  60  or  70  colonies  declaring  that  the 
bees  have  gone  "  swarming  mad,"  not  that 
their  owner  will  be  likely  to  follow  suit, 
and  go  mad  too,  in  consequence,  for  swarms 
should  find  a  ready  sale,  yielding  a  fair 
profit  with  little  trouble. 

It  would  appear,  too,  as  if  even  the  com- 
parative scarcity  of  bees  this  year  will  be  a 
sort  of  blessing  in  disguise  to  bee-keepers, 
for  if  the  weather  continues  as  favorable  in 
July,  and  if  all  the  colonies  alive  last  au- 
tumn had  been  living  now,  honey  would 


probably  have  been  a  complete  drug  in  the 
market.  As  it  is,  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  good  colonies  will  be 
likely  to  secure  a  big  harvest,  while  the 
price  of  honey  will  be  maintained  at  a  fair 
figure,  owing  to  the  smaller  number  of 
sellers  this  year. 

As  we  write,  mid-June  has  only  just 
passed  away,  yet  in  many  districts  the  hay- 
crops  are  already  cut  and  gathered  in,  so 
that  we  may  expect  a  luxuriant  and  early 
bloom  on  second-crop  clover,  yielding  honey 
for  some  weeks  to  come. 


Here  is  an  engraving  which  illustrates 
the  Stand  and  Alighting-Board  as  used  by 
Mr.  F.  Greiner,  of  Naples,  N.  Y.    He  says  : 


"  It  does  away  with  all  detachable  alighting- 
boards.  Further  comment  is  unnecessary, 
as  the  engraving  explains  itself  and  its  use." 


Bees  and  Honey  at  the  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  Exposition  (Sept.  3  to  Oct.  5)  are  sub- 
ject to  these  rules : 

Exhibitors  will  not  be  allowed  to  remove 
honey  from  their  exhibit  during  the  Exposi- 
tion, but  may  sell  from  a  reserved  supply, 
for  which  no  charge  will  be  made. 

Exhibitors  who  sell  honey  must  enclose  it 
securely  in  paper  cartons. 

Honey  exhibited  or  sold  must  be  this  sea- 
son's crop,  and  all  honey  must  be  the  pro- 
duce of  the  exhibitor. 

Colonies  of  bees  must  be  exhibited  so  as 
to  be  readily  seen. 

All  exhibits  must  be  in  place  on  opening 
day  of  the  Exposition.  The  exhibit  must 
be  creditable. 

A  breach  of  these  rules  will  forfeit  all 
premiums  that  may  be  awarded  to  the 
offending  party. 

And   the    following  are  the   premiums 

offered : 

First.  Second. 

Display  of  comb  honey,  largest  and 
most  attractive $50  00  $25  00 

Display  of  extracted  honey,  largest 
and  most  attractive 50  00    25  00 

Display  of  bees  and  queens,  largest 
and  most  attractive 50(0    25  00 

Largest  and  must  complete  line  of  api- 
cultural  implements  exhibited  by 
manufacturer,  quality  of  workman- 
ship to  be  considered 50  00    25  00 


Heat.— S.  R.  Norton,  of  Lamont,  Ills., 
asks  the  following  questions  on  July  8, 1889: 

What  is  the  trouble  with  a  swarm  of  bees 
I  have  ?  On  July  5  they  swarmed  about  10 
o'clock.  1  put  them  into  a  Langstroth  hive, 
on  6  or  8  frames  of  foundation,  and  at  3 
o'clock  they  left  the  new  hive.  1  succeeded 
in  putting  them  in  again.  1  had  scarcely 
hived  them,  when  they  left  the  second  time. 
Thinking  something  might  be  offensive  to 
them  in  the  hive,  I  fixed  a  box  and  put  in 
the  frames  of  foundation  and  some  empty 
ones.  1  put  the  swarm  in  this  box,  but 
about  4:30  p.m.  they  left  this,  and  1  again 
made  them  settle.  I  left  them  on  the  branch 
until  sundown,  when  I  put  them  into  this 
box  again. 

The  next  day,  between  9  and  10  a.m.,  they 
left  the  box,  but  I  made  them  settle,  and,  as 
soon  as  i  had  them  into  the  box,  I  closed 
the  entrance  with  a  wire-screen.    I  took  a 


frame  of  brood  from  the  parent  hive,  and 
gave  them  also  a  saucer  of  water.  On  Sun- 
day I  left  the  entrance  closed  until  .5  p.m. 
They  seem  to  be  working  all  right  now. 
This  case  has  puzzled  all  the  local  beekeep- 
ers.  I  hope  that  you  will  give  me  some  ex- 
planation of  this  in  the  Bee  Jouknal. 

At  our  request,  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  gives  a 
reply  to  the  above  question.  He  says : 
"  Without  having  fuller  particulars  it  is  not 
safe  to  give  a  positive  answer,  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  trouble  was  heat.  At  any 
rate,  bees  hived  in  a  box  or  hive,  standing 
in  the  hot  sun,  would  get  just  as  these  bees 
did.  A  swarm,  when  hived,  should  be  set 
in  a  shady  place,  or  else  the  hive  should  be 
In  some  way  shaded." 


A  Bee-Parasite. — The  Department 
of  Agriculture  publishes,  in  "  Insect  Life," 
the  following  account  of  an  insect  that  is 
said  to  be  causing  great  annoyance  to  Ala- 
bama bee-keepers  : 

In  August,  1887,  Dr.  W.  B.  Rohmer,  of 
Grand  Bay,  Mobile  county,  Ala.,  wrote  us 
concerning  an  insect  that  had  caused  much 
trouble  to  bee-keepers  in  this  vicinity,  ac- 
companying his  communication  with  speci- 
mens of  the  imago,  and  also  of  the  eggs 
which  he  had  observed  the  insect  in  the  act 
of  depositing. 

Noticing  the  insects  alighting  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  hives,  his  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  them,  and  he  found  that  they  in- 
troduced their  ovipositors  beneath  the  en- 
trance blocks,  or  in  the  cracks  between  the 
hives  and  the  bottom-boards,  and  remained 
in  this  position  several  minutes,  perfectly 
motionless,  repeating  the  operation  a  num- 
ber of  times. 

Upon  investigation  a  large  number  of 
eggs  were  always  found  deposited.  When 
the  hives  were  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  them,  worms  in  all  stages  of 
growth  were  found  upon  the  floors,  es- 
pecially in  recently  transferred  hives,  where 
there  had  been  a  large  accumulation  of  debris 
incident  to  cleaning  away  and  sealing  comb 
to  the  frames.  In  this  debris  of  wax  and 
foreign  material,  all  sizes  occurred,  from  the 
tiny  worm  just  hatched,  to  the  large  one 
snugly  ensconced  in  its  web. 

Where  the  hives  were  clean,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  bottom  for  the  worms  to 
subsist  upon,  the  newly-hatched  larvse  made 
their  way  up,  unobserved,  to  the  combs  at 
the  bottom  or  the  frames,  eating  and  grow- 
ing as  they  advanced. 

The  perfect  insects  were  also  seen  laying 
their  eggs  in  the  cracks  in  the  sides  of  old 
hives  where  the  boards  were  nailed  together, 
and  for  the  reason  that  they  have  so  many 
points  of  introduction  these  hives  are  more 
infested. 

The  specimens  sent  proved  to  be  a  true 
Dipteron,  Hermetia  mucens,  which  belongs 
to  the  Stratiomydl.-B.  Nothing  similar  to 
these  habits  has  ever  been  published,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware.  In  fact  most  of  the 
species  of  this  family,  except  some  which 
are  aquatic  in  their  early  stages,  live  under- 
ground, and  their  life  history  is  not  thor- 
oughly understood. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  not  only 
considerable  scientific  interest,  but  also 
much  economic  importance  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  bee-keeper.  That  the  Hermetia 
occurred  in  such  locations,  and  laid  the  eggs 
mentioned,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that 
Dr.  Kohmer  has  confused  the  larvae  of  Gal- 
leria  or  some  other  Guest-moth  with  the 
larvae  of  the  fly,  seems  probable. 


We  Have  Received  a  13-page  Poul- 
try Circular  from  Mrs.  W.  P.  Carpenter,  of 
Harmony,  N.  Y. 
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"XO  TIIE  IIIK.I.S." 


The  followinif  was  written  in  LoncJon,  and 
l>ublished  in  the  People  of  Sunday,  June  9, 
iind  affords  one  e.\hii>ition  of  the  intense  feel- 
ing excited  in  every  section  of  tlie  civilized 
world  by  the  great  disaster  at  Johnstown,  Pa., 
the  incidents  of  which,  true  or  imag-inary, 
have  been  set  to  music  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic : 

"To  the  hills  !  to  the  hills  !  It's  coming  !" 

The  cry  rings  shari>  and  dread. 
As  a  horseman,  racing  madly, 

Adown  the  glenside  sped. 
'•To  the  hills  !— iih,  God,  why  wail  ye?" 

He  shouts  as  tne.v  doubting  stooil  ; 
*'  'Tis  the  lake— it  comes — oh,  believe  me  I" 

"To  the  hills,  for  your  lives  !— the  flood  1" 

The  crags  with  a  startling  echo, 

Catch  up  that  awful  cry  ; 
The  dirge  of  the  unknown  hero, 

Who  thunders  reckless  by. 
"To  the  hills  1  t«  the  hills  f  God  help  them  ! 

They  heed  me  not— they  wait. 
Hark  !  now  they  mark  tcicir  peril. 

To  the  hills— ah,  me — too  late." 

The  warning  cry  grows  fainter. 

In  the  swell  of  a  muttered  roar 
That  follows  the  horse  and  its  rider — 

That  sweeps  all  things  before. 
"To  the  hills  '"  ten  thousand  voices 
'      Now  shriek  in  wild  despair, 
As  horror  heaj>ed  on  horror 

Fills  the  vale  and  rends  the  air. 

"To  the  hills  I"  'Tis  the  voice  of  the  rider. 

Now  sunk  in  a  feeble  wail, 
*Midst  the  noise  of  the  seething  waters, 

That  tumble  and  leap  o'er  his  trail. 
"To  the  hills  !  to  the  hills  !  Lord  help  me  I" 

Now  the  cry  of  a  drowning  man. 
As  the  billows  hurry  him  onward, 

Overleap  the  narrowing  span. 

Borne  aloft  is  the  corpse  of  the  hero, 

On  the  crest  of  a  mountainous  wave. 
Tossed  hither  and  thither— everdownward, 

'Midst  that  ghastly  wreck  to  his  grave.       ' 
There  hidden  from  those  who  would  honor  him, 

H'fi  name  ever  lost  to  fame. 
Hi."  rests  with  the  simple  record  : — 

"Here  a  Johnstown  man  died  game." 

—Farquhar  E.  PalUser. 


Uooliltle's  Hook  on  Queen-Rearing 
is  not  only  of  great  interest  to  queen- 
breeders,  but  it  is  also  of  vital  importaDce  to 
every  bee-keeper,  even  if  he  may  iiave  but 
two  or  three  colonies  of  bees.  It  contains 
much  that  has  never  before  been  in  print, 
and  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  This  is 
what  Mr,  A.  1.  Root  says  of  it  in  the  last 
number  of  Oleanings : 

Friend  Doolittle's  book  is  as  interesting. 
at  least  to  me,  as  anything  I  have  ever  read 
in  regard  to  bees,  hardly  excepting  Fattier 
Langstroth's  book,  when  1  first  got  hold 
of  It. 

One  reason  is,  that  it  is  right  along  on  a 
line  where  I  worked  for  months,  several 
years  ago.  I  experimented  by  placing  wire 
cloth  between  the  upper  and  lower  stories. 
Perforated  zinc  was  not  then  known— at 
least  I  had  not  at  my  command  anything  to 
permit  the  worker-bees  to  go  above  and  tiold 
back  the  drones  and  queen  :  therefore  my 
experiments  amounted  to  but  little  more 
than  having  queens  reared  in  nuclei  above, 
in  strong  colonies.  These  nuclei  were  either 
shut  off  entirely  by  wire-cloth,  or  else  these 
drones  and  queen  had  free  access  to  the 
upper  story.  By  having  upper  entrances,  I 
succeeded  in  getting  queen-cells  built  and 
queens  fertilized  to  some  extent  ;  but  it  did 
not  pay,  and  1  was  continually  annoyed  by 
being  obliged  to  disturb  the  nucleus  every 
time  I  wished  to  get  into  the  lower  story  of 
the  colony. 

•In  Chapter  VIII,  we  are  told  how  to  get 
queens  fertilized  in  the  same  hive  where 


there  is  a  laying  queen.  These  two  chapters 
are  certainly  worth  the  price  of  the  book  to 
any  bee-keeper.  lu  fact,  it  seems  to  me 
that  every  man,  woman,  or  child  at  all  in- 
terested in  bees,  nut;ht  to  read  Friend  Doo- 
little's book.  The  accounts  of  hUdhcav- 
erles  raid  like  a  hnok  of  flction.  In  fact,  it 
sounds  to  me  in  some  parts  like  the  Arabian 
Nights  :  and  yet  it  is  absolutely  true,  every 
word  of  it.  You  can  verify  it  yourself  with 
your  own  bees.  I  know  it,  because  I  have 
experimented  all  along  in  the  same  line. 

Those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  this  in- 
tricate, complicated,  and  wonderful  matter 
of  securing  queens  from  an  egg  that  would, 
in  the  usual  course  of  events,  have  produced 
a  worker-bee,  will  become  familiar  with  the 
matter  by  reading  Friend  Doolittle's  story. 
The  whole  of  it  seems  to  have  been  written 
in  Friend  Doolittle's  happiest  vein.  I  should 
judge  that  he  had  given  the  book  great  care 
and  pains  ;  and  I  believe  that  is  the  way  he 
usually  does  every  thing. 

In  order  to  correct  some  false  impression", 
Mr.  Doolittle  writes  thus  : 

I  see  that  some  think  that  my  book  was 
written  for  queen  breeders,  who  follow  the 
rearing  of  queens  as  a  business  ;  but  this  is 
a  mistake.  The  book  was  written  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  benefiting  all  in  the  bee- 
business,  from  the  man  who  counts  his  colo- 
nies by  the  thousand,  down  to  the  amateur 
who  has  but  two  or  three. 

All  want  queens  for  any  case  of  emergency 
which  may  come  up,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
superseding  those  which  are  past  their  use- 
fulness, or  not  of  the  "  blood"  which  they 
wish,  or  to  give  to  the  parent  colony  after 
the  old  queen  has  gone  out  with  the  swarm, 
so  that  second  swarming  may  be  prevented. 

How  handy  it  is,  then,  to  rear  such  queens 
in  an  upper  story,  get  them  fertilized  in  the 
same  by  slipping  in  a  perforated  zinc  parti- 
tion so  as  to  enclose  a  comb  or  two  on  each 
end  of  the  hive,  from  which  the  queen  may 
issue  to  meet  the  drones,  and,  after  return- 
ing, be  kept  laying  here  till  she  is  wanted 
for  use,  thereby  aiding  the  queen  below 
with  brood  all  the  time  she  is  being  held 
before  she  is  wanted  for  use. 

The  possibilities  which  are  before  us 
along  the  line  which  this  perforated  metal 
may  bring  us,  have  only  begun  to  dawn 
upon  us.  Queens  can  be  reared  and 
fertilized  by  the  thousands  in  any  apiary, 
and  yet  no  colony  be  kept  queenless  for  a 
single  moment,  nor  any  nuclei  made,  hut  all 
work  in  the  apiary  be  going  on  just  the 
same  as  if  no  queens  were  being  reared. 
The  advent  of  the  perforted  metal  is  likely 
to  mark  an  epoch  in  our  history,  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  honey-extractor  or  the  mov- 
able-comb hive. 

The  b6ok  costs  one  dollar,  or  will  be  club- 
bed witli  the  A.MERicAN  Bee  Jottrnal  for 
a  year,  and  both  sent  postpaid  for  $1.7.5. 

Here  is  what  the  Bee-Keepers'  Record, 
published  in  England,  says  of  the  book  : 

We  have  read  Mr.  Doolittle's  book  with 
much  pleasure,  not  that  we  can— for  the 
present  at  least— hope  to  profit  so  largely  as 
we  could  wish  by  mastering  all  the  very  in- 
teresting methods  of  queen-rearing,  detailed 
with  the  utmost  minuteness  by  the  author. 
To  those,  however,  who  can  enjoy  more 
close  companionship  with  their  bees  than 
other  occupations  permit  us  to  do,  the  work 
under  notice  will  be  a  most  enjoyable 
"find,"  even  if  it  be  but  to  read  of  the  many 
wonderful  thitms  in  queen-rearing  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Doolittle. 

To  say  that  queen-rearing  is  a  science 
does  not  go  far  enough  ;  in  Ins  hands  it  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  a  mechanical  science, 
for  he  scoops  up  queen-larvse,  royal  jelly, 
etc.,  from  queen-cells  reared  by  the  bees, 
distributes  both  larvw  and  jelly  just  as  it 
suits  his  purpose,  and  rears  queens  by  the 


hundred  for  a  season  extending  over  many 
months  of  each  year. 

Imagine  the  queen-breeder  gravely  setting 
to  work  with  his  wax  dish,  spirit  lamp  and 
ti'ols.  moulding  queen-cups  (or  cells),  ar- 
ranging a  doz-n  or  more  of  these  in  line  on 
a  "stick,"  supplying  each  "cup''  with 
"royal  jelly  "  and  a  "little  larva;"  fixing 
the  "stick  "  on  a  frame  of  comb,  and  setting 
it  in  a  hive  to  be  completed  by  the  bees,  the 
queens  being  hatched,  and  actually  ferti- 
lized, while  all  this  goes  on  in  a  fully- 
stocked  hive  with  a  laying  queen  ;  the 
operator  meanwhile  rearing  as  many  as  100 
queens  in  one  colony  without  interrupting 
the  work  of  the  colony  for  an  hour. 

The  business  ot  queen-rearing  is,  in 
America,  more  entensively  practiced  than 
here  ;  apiarists  proper,  or  persons  who  cul- 
tivate bees  as  a  sole  source  of  income,  being 
quite  numerous  as  compared  with  this 
country  !  We  have  but  little  notion  of  the 
number  of-  queens  required  for  the  trade  de- 
mands of  a  regular  queen-breeder  like  Mr. 
Doolittle.  To  meet  these  requirements,  the 
skill  of  the  breeder  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  ; 
and  in  the  book  before  us  the  details  of  each 
operation  is  described  with  such  careful  ac- 
curacy, and  in  such  simple,  homely  lan- 
guage, that  any  one  with  time  and  equal 
skill  may  work  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
author,  and  hope  for  equally  successful  re- 
sults. We  have  not  space  for  saying  as 
much  as  we  could  wish  on  Mr.  Doolittle's 
work,  but  can  promise  anv  one  interested 
in  the  subject  a  full  dollar's-worth  for  their 
money,  should  they  invest  that  sura  in 
"Doolittle  on  Queen  Rearing.'' 


A    LITTLE    FORESIGHT. 


Why  It  Is   of  M  re   Use  Than   An    UnUm- 
ited  Quant  ty  of  Afterthought. 

A  little  foresight  is  of  more  value  than 
much  aftersight,  says  the  Sunday-School 
rimes.  Foresight  is  the  planner,  aftersight 
is  the  critic,  of  our  deeds.  What  painful 
scenes,  embarrassments,  regrets,  disap- 
pointments, self-accusations,  the  habit  of 
looking  ahead  and  planning  to  meet  and  to 
arrange  the  future  will  avoid?  Time  and 
money  spent  in  designing  a  building  perfect- 
ly, in  definitely  predetermining  principles 
and  rules  of  action,  and  marking  off  limits 
before  embarking  in  any  new  project,  in 
mapping  out  work,  in  arranging  engage- 
ments, in  avoiding  conflicts  of  duly  and  the 
impossible  demand  to  be  in  two  places  at 
one  time,  are  well  spent.  But  the  fore- 
thought is  more  difficult  than  the  after- 
thought. The  one  requires  intense  applica- 
tion to  s.vstematic  consideration  and  search 
of  the  field  of  the  possible ;  the  other  sug- 
gests itself  instantly  and  naturally.  Any 
body  can  see  that  the  door  is  in  the  wrong 
place  after  the  house  is  built,  or  can  say 
that  the  speech  was  a  mistake  after  it  had 
been  delivered  and  its  effect  noticed.  It  is 
easier  to  criticise  well  than  to  construct 
well;  but  it  is  more  useful  to  construct  a 
plan  perfectly  beforehand,  than  to  criticise 
it  afterwards. 


Convention  i>'otices>. 


il?"  The  Northern  llUnoi.4  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hoM  Its  next  meetintf  on  Auir.  "io.  l^sy,  at 
R  Marsh's,  in  (Juillord  Township.  4  miles  northeast 
of  Rockford.  Ills.  l>.  A.  KULLEK.  Sec. 


Z3f~  The  Internationa!  Bee-Iveepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canatla  t>n  I>c<  ember  4.  .5,  anil  »?.  1ms;».  All  bee- 
keepers  are  invitee!  to  attend,  antl  Stale  and  District. 
bee-keepers' societies  are  reuuested  tt)  appoint  dol- 
eKates  lo  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meetink'  will  he  «lven  In  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  a  mcinher.  and  receivlnti  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwnrdinK  ll.tio  to 
Ibe  Secretary.  -  K.  F.  lloLTEU.MAXN.  Sec.  Brant- 
ford. Ont.  Canada. 
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A  JULY  DAT. 


With  song-  of  birds  and  lium  of  bees, 
And  ordorous  breath  of  swinging  flowers, 

With  fluttering  herbs  and  swaying  trees. 
Begin  the  early  morning  hours. 

The  warm  tide  of  the  southern  air 
Swims  round,  with  gentle  rise  and  fall, 

And,  burning  through  the  golden  glare. 
The  sun  looks  broadly  over  all. 

So  fair  and  fresh  the  landscape  stands. 

So  vital,  so  beyond  decay. 
It  looks  as  though  God's  shaping  hands 

Had  Just  been  raised  and  drawn  away. 

The  holy  baptism  of  the  rain 
Yet  lingers  like  a  special  grace  ; 

For  I  can  see  an  aureole  plain 
About  the  world's  transfigured  face, 

—George  Henry  Boktr. 


OmRiES  %  Replies. 


Use  of  Sulphur  Before  Sbippiug; 
Comb  Honey. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  643.— Is  It  necessary,  before  ship- 
ping comb  honey,  to  always  subject  it  to  the 
fumes  of  sulphur,  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
the  bee-moth  larvae  ?— W.  H.  H. 

No.  It  never  is,  with  me. — R.  L. 
Taylor. 

In  some  localities,  where  the  bee- 
moth  is  troublesome,  it  is  best  to  do  so. 
We  do  not  do  it  here. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

No  ;  but  it  is  the  safest  way. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

Yes,  if  before  September.  Not  after 
that  date. — Dadant  &  Son. 

No  ;  excepting  where  it  is  of  long 
standing. — Will  M.  Bakndm. 

Perhaps  not  always  necessary,  but 
usually  a  wise  precaution. — Mrs.  L. 
Harrison. 

1  think  it  is  advisable,  but  not  gen- 
erally practiced. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

Not  if  properly  cared  for,  when  re- 
moved from  the  hive. — A.  B.  Mason. 

I  do  not.  If  it  is  the  practice  of  honej'- 
producers  generally,  I  shall  also  be 
glad  to  know  it. — Eugene  Secor. 

Not  if  it  is  cold  weather.  It  might 
be  necessary  in  warm  weather. — J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

It  depends  upon  circumstances.  If 
the  shipment  is  made  early  in  the  sea- 
son it  would  be  best  to  do  so. — J.  P.  H. 
Brown. 

If  very  white,  with  no  pollen  in  it, 
it  may  not  be  necessary,  but  is  always 
safe. — C.  C.  Miller. 

No,  sir  ;  I  consider  such  an  arrange- 
ment all  Wrong.  Do  not  keep  bees  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  your  surplus 


honey  infested   with  the   eggs  of  the 
moth. — James  Heddon. 

It  is  safer  to  fumigate  comb  honey 
before  sending  it,  when  it  may  be 
kept  oil  hand  for  sometime.  I  saw 
moth-worms  in  comb-honey  in  a  store 
here  in  Ipava,  that  had  not  been  there 
very  long. — Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  that  the 
worms  are  all  killed,  and  that  no  eggs 
rem'ain,  else  trouble  will  ensue,  as  the 
worius  eat  very  rapidly  after  they  once 
begin. — J.  E.  Pond. 

I  think  not.  I  have  never  used 
brimstone  for  that  purpose,  and  have 
never  seen  a  worm  in  comb  honej'. 
With  Italian  or  with  Syrian  bees,  and 
careful  handling,  I  think  the  use  of 
sulphur  is  entirely  superfluous.  —  M. 
Mahin. 

Yes,  sir.  I  have  seen  honey  in  the 
market  in  such  bad  condition  on  ac- 
count of  the  moth,  that  it  was  almost 
worthless,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  bee- 
keeper who   produced   it.— C.  H.  Dib- 

BERN. 

No  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  select 
out  all  combs  having  pollen  in  them. 
The  moth-larvaj  cannot  live  and  de- 
velop on  wax  alone,  but  will  thrive  on 
old  brood-combs,  or  new  combs  con- 
taining bee-bread. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

Not  with  me,  if  the  honey  has  been 
properly  managed  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  it  has  been  removed  from 
the  hives,  and  before  it  is  shipped.  I 
prefer  not  to  crate  my  honey  till  I  have 
kept  it  for  about  ten  days,  so  as  to  see 
if  any  moth-worms  are  likelj-  to  hatch 
on  the  honey. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

If  the  comb  honey  has  been  carefully 
secured  free  from  pollen,  no.  Hone}' 
secured  in  the  brood-nest,  or  stored  at 
the  sides  of  the  brood-nest,  or  stored 
by  queenless  colonies  will  have  pollen- 
cells  scattered  throughout  the  product 
most  certainly,  and  will  as  certainly  be 
wormy  hone}'.  Have  your  honey  stored 
above  a  colony  in  a  normal  condition, 
with  a  queen-excluder,  and  you  will 
have  no  pollen,  and  therefore  no 
worms. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

I  do  not  sulphur  my  honey  unless  I 
see  the  signs  of  the  bee-moth  larvas 
upon  it.  Unless  they  commence  opera- 
tions within  three  weeks  after  it  is 
taken  from  the  hive,  they  never  will,  if 
your  honey  is  kept  in  a  warm  room,  as 
it  should  be. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

The  safest  way  is  to  keep  the  honey 
in  a  warm  room  at  home  about  twenty 
days  after  removing  it  from  the  hive. 
Then  it  is  not  necessary  to  sulphur  it, 
unless  the  moths  have  already  com- 
menced to  work  on  it.  The  condition 
of  some  honey  on  the  market  shows 
slovenly  work,  and  it  should  have  been 
sulphured  before  shipping  it.  —  The 
Editor. 


BEES  AND  COLORS. 


The   Relation    of   Bee§  to    the 
Floral  Kingdom. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   J.    F.    LATHAM. 


In  contemplating  the  relationship  of 
bees  and  flowers,  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject  may  be  attained  by 
adopting,  as  a  basis  for  thought,  the 
fact  that,  in  eveiy  element  of  nature 
contributing  to  the  development  of 
organic  life,  there  exists,  to  a  certain 
extent,  an  affinitj-,  or  a  co-operation  of 
aSinities  influencing,  in  a  major  or 
minor  degree,  the  collective  welfare  of 
all.  Among  the  most  potent  agencies 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion, especially  the  melliferous  flora, 
are  the  influences  of  light  and  warmth. 

As  a  large  number  of  the  nectar- 
yielding  flowers  are  borne  by  plants 
that  propagate  from  the  seed,  the 
claims  of  relationship  in  the  economy 
of  bees  and  flowers  are  well  estab- 
lished. The  bee  is  dependent  upon 
the  flower  for  its  sustenance,  and  the 
flower  receives  a  generous  return  in 
the  distribution  of  its  fecundating  ele- 
ment of  the  bee,  when,  in  eventual  in- 
stances, the  general  methods  of  pro- 
pagation are  rendered  abortive. 

But  without  a  desire  to  criticise,  or 
an  attempt  to  controvert  the  teachings 
of  those  who  occupy  the  position  of 
monitors  in  the  schools  of  the  natural 
sciences,  it  seems  that,  in  detailing 
the  processes  of  nature  as  revealed  to 
the  eye,  due  credence  must  be  allowed 
for  elasticity.  To  say  that  the  melli- 
ferous flora  secretes  its  sweets  for  a 
specific  purpose,  unconnected  with  the 
constituent  principles  of  its  organic 
growth — i.  e.,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
supporting  tribes  of  parasitic  insects  to 
perform  the  operations,  and  accom- 
plish the  designs  of  its  existence — does 
not  accord  with  the  broad  outlines  of 
Nature's  plan. 

That  the  forms  of  many  flowers  are 
such  that  the  visitations  of  insects, 
when  searching  for  nectar  or  pollen, 
aid  materially  in  enhancing  their  pro- 
ductiveness, is  beyond  doubt ;  but  to 
assert  that  such  flowers  would  fail  to 
fulfill  the  design  of  their  existence  ; 
and  that  the  plant  species  which  they 
represent  would  become  extinct  with- 
out the  ministrations  of  insects,  ap- 
pears too  broad,  in  a  technical  aspect, 
to  merit  the  claim  of  infallibility. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  earth,  veg- 
etation must  have  existed  that  accom- 
plished the  various  stages  of  growth, 
and  perpetuated  its   kind   without   in- 
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sect  aid  ;  and  although  flowerless,  its 
organic  germs  were  no  less  a  reality 
than  at  a  more  recent  date,  when  the 
requirements  of  its  existence  developed 
efflorescence  ;  and  a  less  cloudy  atmos- 
phere allowed  a  more  favorable 
potency  to  the  fructifying  influence  of 
the  sun's  rays. 

Among  the  species  of  marine  plants 
are  those  which  grow  a  long  distance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  reach 
the  surface  of  their  watery  bed,  and 
embrace  tiie  stimulating  elements  of 
an  open  firmament ;  some  to  bud,  and 
bloom,  and  yield  seed  after  their  kind 
in  congenial  conditions  ;  and  others,  to 
absorb  the  exhilaration  of  light  and 
warmth  only.  I  have  "paced  off" 
sections  of  the  "  kelp"  stalk  40  feet  in 
length,  that  had  been  rent  from  the 
growing  plant,  and  driven  on  shore  by 
storms  at  sea. 

The  fresh-water  lily  will  grow  10 
feet  to  reach  the  surface  ;  and  will  not 
unfold  its  snowy  petals  until  it  can  re- 
ceive the  full  force  of  unrestricted 
light.  On  land,  many  species  of  flow- 
ering plants  that  open  their  buds  to 
the  rising  Sun,  close  them  on  his 
decline. 

The  sun-flower — helianthus — unfolds 
its  disk  to  the  East,  in  the  morning, 
follows  the  Sun  in  his  diurnal  course, 
and  closes  it  again  on  his  disappear- 
ance beneath  the  Western  horizon  ; 
turns  again  to  the  East  during  the 
night,  to  again  repeat  the  process  of 
each  preceding  day,  until  the  require- 
ments of  light  and  wamth.  as  stimu- 
lants to  the  development  of  its  repro- 
ductive functions,  ai'e  no  longer  need- 
ful. 

The  dandelion,  and  many  other 
flowering  plants  less  conspicuous  than 
the  sun-flower,  fold  their  petals  during 
the  night,  and  during  stoAiy  weather, 
and  even  during  very  dark,  cloudy 
days. 

That  any  flower  which  fails  to  dis- 
play its  bloom  at  imfavorable  times, 
should  be  conscious  that  its  insect 
friends  are  prevented  in  their  minis- 
trations by  inclement  weather,  does 
not  seem  probable.  Many  showy 
flowers  which  do  not  secrete  nectar; 
and  many  others  which  do,  propagate 
from  bulbs  or  root-seeds.  I  have  been 
shown  the  root  of  the  red  clover,  with 
what  were  described  to  be  seeds  exist- 
ing in  openings  along  its  tap-root.  If 
these  are  true  seeds,  should  the  plant 
"run  out,"  its  extinction  could  hardlj' 
be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  insect 
aid  in  distributing  the  pollen  from  its 
bloom. 

The  bloom  of  the  potato  vine  is  verj' 
profuse,  and  yields  pollen  abundantly, 
but  it  is  never  visited  by  bees,  to  my 
knowledge.  The  potato  projtagates 
from  the  seed  and  tuber,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 


food-producing  plants  of  tlie  vegetable 
world. 

The  common  sheep-laurel  is  very 
conspicuous  in  its  crimson  bloom,  in 
the  old  hill-pastures  of  New  England, 
but  being  very  poisonous,  it  is  not 
visited  by  the  honey-bee.  I  am  not 
informed  whether  the  laurel  of  the 
North  yields  nectar,  but  I  have  watched 
the  bees  while  at  work  on  inconspicu- 
ous flowers  near  by  its  flaming  clumps, 
and  have  never  seen  them  give  its 
showy  inducements  any  attention. 

Bees  will  search  out  a  single  flower 
of  the  wild  raspberry  when  isolated 
from  its  kindred  bloom,  and  hidden 
among  other  shrubbery  so  that  its  ap- 
proximation to  the  querist  might  be 
discovered  only  by  the  hum  of  the 
insects.  This  I  have  noticed  many 
times  in  connection  with  the  raspberry 
and  a  late-blooming  aster,  with  a  veiy 
small  purple  flower,  which  grows  on 
the  margin  of  ponds,  among  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  sweet-bay.  After  a 
severe  frost  has  killed  all  flowering 
vegetation  in  the  open  lands,  this  re- 
clusive gem,  protected  by  the  shrub- 
beiy  in  which  it  delights  to  nestle,  will 
retain  its  vitality,  and  secrete  nectar, 
and  produce  pollen  until  cut  off  by  the 
more  severe  cold  of  approaching  win- 
ter. 

Another  very  inconspicuous  flower 
which  occupies  the  attention  of  the 
honey-bee,  is  found  on  the  witch-hazel. 
The  first  time  my  attention  was  called 
to  the  witch-hazel  as  a  honey-producer, 
happened  while  passing  through  a 
clump  of  bushes,  and  hearing  the  hum 
of  bees  at  work.  Casually,  I  could 
discern  no  bloom,  but  after  a  more 
careful  search  I  discovered  the  flowers 
with  the  bees  at  work  on  them,  gath- 
ering pollen,  surely,  and  nectar  appar- 
ently. 

Many  other  instances  might  be 
enumerated  that  would  serve  to  con- 
tract the  showy-inducement  theory,  but 
it  seems  that  a  strictly  practical  ob- 
servation will  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical, that  the  odor  of  the  flower,  and 
the  habitual  requirements  of  nectar- 
loving  insects,  are  realities  in  the  re- 
lations of  bees  and  flowers  that  need 
no  modifying.  Bright,  or  variegated 
flowers,  are  no  more  attractive  to  the 
hive-bee  that  those  of  a  plainer  hue. 
The  best  nectar-producing  trees  and 
plants  here,  taking  them  in  their  sea- 
sons, are  the  sugar  maple,  raspberry, 
locust,  white  clover,  ast«r,  and — what 
it  is  hoped  will  be  our  "National 
flower" — the  golden-rod  ! 

In  the  apple  bloom,  on  many  trees, 
a  pale  pink  color  predominates,  while 
others  arc  tinged  with  pink,  but  the 
major  part  arc  destitute  of  color. 
Notwithstanding  the  extent  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  fruit-bloom,  my  bees  will 
give   the   more   modest  bloom   of  the 


maple  the  preference,  when  both  kinds 
of  trees  are  in  blossom  at  the  same 
time,  and  yielding  nectar  quite  plenti- 
fully. 

In  an  objective  capacity  color  may 
be  useful  to.  bees  when  foraging,  but 
they  often  wing  their  way  from  one 
flower  to  another,  giving  to  each  a 
casual  glance,  without  stopping  to  ap- 
ply the  ligular  to  the  chalice. 

Here,  again,  it  may  be  obsers'cd,  if 
care  is  exercised,  that  plain  uni-colored 
petals  are  as  foi'cible  in  their  attrac- 
tiveness as  gaudy  multi-colored  petals. 
Bloom,  in  the  vegetable  species,  is  but 
an  indication  of  the  sexual  impulse  in- 
herent in  the  object  it  represents  ;  ex- 
pressive of  what  may  contribute  to  the 
perpetuation  of  its  kind  in  the  sphere 
which  it  specially  fills  in  the  economy  of 
Nature  ;  as  when  expressive  of  the 
same  impulse  manifested  through  the 
medium  of  the  animal  organism  ;  and 
it  seems  next  to  an  absolute  certainty 
that,  if  the  nectar-yielding  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants,  in  their  floral  dis- 
play were  prompted  by  no  other  cause 
than  that  of  inducing  insects  to  fructify 
their  seed  germs,  they  would  not  bloom 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
certain  that,  if  the  hive-bee  was 
actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  that 
of  conveying  pollen  from  flower  to 
flower,  it  would  obtain  its  food  from 
some  other  source. 

The  limits  of  human  knowledge  are, 
uncertainty  ;  but  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  facts  that  the  animal 
is  the  oftspring  of  the  vegetable  ;  the 
vegetable  an  out-crop  of  the  mineral, 
and  that  the  vegetable  absorbs  from 
the  mineral  the  ingredients,  which,  by 
the  rays  of  light,  are  modified,  and 
develop  in  changing  hues  of  mirrored 
beauty  ;  the  teachings  that  the  melli- 
ferous flora  adorns  itself  in  those 
pleasing  colors,  as  an  allurement  to 
induce  insects  to  sip  the  nectar  from 
its  cup,  and  gather  the  pollen  from  its 
stamens  ;  when  that  same  nectar  and 
pollen  are  the  only  food  accessible  to 
animals  organically  constituted  to  ob- 
tain their  sustenance  from  the  flower  ; 
and  which  can  have  no  other  induce- 
ment to  prompt  them  to  visit  the 
flower do  not  accord  with  the  evolv- 
ing disclosures  that  may  be  deduced 
from  cause  and  effect,  in  which  there 
is  no  accidentalism. 

A"-ain,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tionlhe  fact  that  the  elements  in  the 
dust-grains  upon  which  we  tread  are 
but  representative  of  the  elements 
which  comprise  the  make-up  of  the 
blazing  suns  of  planetary  systems  in 
the  boundless  realms  of  space,  where 
suns  are  but  as  drops  of  water  in  the 
ocean,  the  shadowy  assertion  of  acci- 
dental develoinnent  will  meet  with  a 
frail  support ;  for,  in  every  pulsation  of 
Nature,  there  is  revealed  to  the  senses, 
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evidence,  realistic  of  a  guiding  and 
modifying  agency  ;  and,  to  repeat,  the 
gratifying  odors  emanating  from  the 
nectaries,  and  the  pleasing  colors  dis- 
played in  the  petals  of  the  floral 
world,  are  manifestations  of  an  Om- 
nipotent Director's  handi-worli. 
West  Cumberland,  Maine. 


LIVELY  WORK. 


Bees  are  Booming,  and  Apiarists 
are  Kept  Busy. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   E.    W.    COUNCILMAN. 


QUEENS. 


diving  Laying  Queens  to  Colo- 
nies   Immediately    After 
Swarming. 


Written  for  the  Americnn  Rural  Home 

BY   G.    M.   DOOLITTLE. 


Things  have  changed  here  in  this 
section  of  the  country  since  my  letter 
was  written  on  page  412,  in  regard  to 
the  prospects  for  a  honey  crop.  Then 
it  was  gloomy,  cold,  sour,  rainy 
weather,  bees  out  of  honej-,  and  only 
occasionally  the  sun  would  shine  out 
just  long  enough  for  the  poor  little 
things  to  skip  out  and  got  enough  to 
just  keep  "soul  and  body"  together. 
In  quite  a  few  instances  bees  actually 
starved  to  death. 

But  now,  how  changed  !  Bees  are 
just  booming ;  plenty  of  sunshine, 
flowers  full  of  honey,  bees  swarming 
so  rapidly  that  one  has  to  hustle  to  get 
them  hived  before  another  is  out, 
ready  for  its  new  home.  From  44  col- 
onies I  have  already  had  30  new 
swarms,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they 
are  half  through  swarming  yet. 

White  clover  is  plentiful,  and  is 
yielding  abundantly.  Basswood  seem- 
ingly was  never  in  better  condition. 
The  abundant  rains  have  tilled  the 
gi-ound  with  watei-,  so  that  the  linden 
will  have  no  excuse  for  not  "  giving 
down"  an  abundance  of  nectar  this 
year. 

Bees  have  stored  quite  a  little  sur- 
plus from  white  daisies — at  least  the 
combs  in  the  sections  are  yellow,  and 
the  honey  slightly  bitter  ;  I  have  seen 
the  bees  working  on  the  white  daisies, 
and  come  in  with  their  little  bodies 
covered  with  j'ellow  pollen  dust.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  have  already  got  new 
honey  in  the  groceries  for  sale. 

I  am  cutting  out  the  queen-cells  and 
putting  the  bees  back.  Is  this  the 
correct  way  to  do  ?  Is  there  more 
money  in  the  surplus  than  in  the  new 
swarms  ? 

Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  June  30. 

[That  depends  entirely  upon  whether 
you  want  "  honey  "  or  "  bees."  If  you 
want  to  enlarge  your  apiary,  then  run 
for  increase  ;  but  if  you  want  honey, 
then  bend  all  your  energies  to  get  the 
nectar — cut  out  queen-cells,  putting 
the  bees  back,  etc. — Ed.] 


For  years  we  have  been  told  that  no 
colony  should  go  without  a  laying- 
queen  a  single  day,  if  it  were  possible 
to  give  them  one,  and  plans  for  intro- 
ducing queens,  which  required  that  the 
hive  should  be  queenless  a  few  days 
previous,  have  been  severely  critised. 
We  have  also  been  told  for  years,  that 
the  bee-keeper  who  wished  to  secure 
the  best  i-esults  from  his  bees,  should 
have  a  laying  queen  ready  to  give  each 
old  colony  as  soon  as  they  swarmed, 
as  the  time  lost  to  them,  by  rearing  a 
queen,  was  equivalent  to  a  swarm  of 
bees. 

Being  eager  to  know  for  myself,  all 
the  plans  which  would  give  the  best 
results,  I  have  experimented  largelj', 
and  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the 
time  lost  to  the  bees  in  rearing  a 
queen  in  natural  swarming,  was  equiv- 
alent to  a  swarm  of  bees,  is  the  reason 
it  has  not  proven  a  success.  If  it  were 
bees  I  was  after,  the  case  would  be 
diflerent. 

With  me,  white  clover  yields  only 
enough  honey  to  keep  the  bees  breed- 
ing nicel}',  and  prepai'cs  them  so  that 
they  mainly  swarm  from  June  20  to 
July  1.  Our  honey  harvest  is  from 
basswood,  which  blossoms  from  July 
10  to  16. 

Now.  all  who  are  familiar  with  nat- 
ural swarming,  know  that  the  bees  are 
comparatively  few  in  numbers  in  the 
spring,  and  increase  by  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing brood  produced  by  the  queen, 
which,  in  due  time,  hatch  the  bees, 
until  a  swarm  is  the  result. 

By  giving  a  laying-queen  to  a  colon}- 
immediately  after  it  has  cast  a  swarm, 
we  bring  about  the  same  result 
(swarming)  as  before,  for  we  place  the 
bees  in  the  same  condition.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  having  plenty  of 
brood,  they  build  up  quickei',  and  are 
prepared  to  swarm  in  a  shorter  time. 

As  this  second  swarming,  brought 
about  by  giving  the  laying  queen, 
comes  right  in  our  basswood  honey 
harvest,  it  cuts  off  the  surplus  honey, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  bees  having 
the  swarming  fever,  do  little  or  no 
work  in  the  section-boxes,  and  if  al- 
lowed to  swarm,  the  object  we  have 
sought  after  (section  honey)  is  beyond 
our  reacli. 

Having  given  the  result  of  my  ex- 
perience on  this  point,  let  us  look  at 
how  the  same  colony  would  work,  had 
we  not  given  the  bees  a  laying  queen. 
Eight   dajs   after   the    swarm    lias   is- 


sued, the  first  young  queen  will  have 
emerged  from  her  cell,  as  a  rule,  when 
the  apiarist  should  remove  all  the 
other  queen-cells  from  the  hive,  so 
that  second  swarming  is  entii-ely  pi"e- 
vented. 

In  ten  days  more  our  young  queen 
is  ready  to  lay,  which  is  about  the  time 
the  basswood  begins  to  yield  honey 
largely  ;  during  this  period,  between 
the  time  the  swarm  issued  and  the 
young  queen  commences  to  lay,  the 
bees  not  having  any  brood  to  nurse  for 
the  last  half  of  the  time,  consume  but 
little  honey  ;  hence  as  fast  as  the  j-oung 
bees  emerge  from  the  cells,  they  are 
filled  with  honey  ;  for  bees,  not  having 
a  laying  queen,  seldom  build  comb  in 
the  sections,  especially  while  there  is 
no  unsealed  brood  in  the  hive. 

Thus,  when  the  young  queen  is 
ready  to  lay,  she  finds  evei-y  avail- 
able cell  stored  with  well-ripened 
honey.  At  this  point,  the  instinct  of 
the  bees  teach  them  that  they  must 
have  brood,  or  they  will  soon  cease  to 
exist  as  a  colony,  and  a  general  rush 
is  made  for  the  sections,  the  hone}- 
from  below  is  carried  above,  so  as  to 
give  the  queen  room,  and,  in  a  week, 
we  have  as  a  result,  the  sections  nearly 
filled  with  honey. 

I  have  often  had  such  colonies  fill 
and  complete  30  two-pound  sections  in 
from  8  to  12  days,  while  those  to 
which  I  had  given  the  laying  queen 
immediately  after  swarming,  did  little 
but  swarm  during  the  same  time. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


THE  UNION. 


Value  of  the  Argument   in  the 
Arkadelphia  Bee-Lawsuit. 


Written  fo'r  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  EUGENE   SECOR. 


I  am  glad  that  the  argument  (page 
406)  of  the  Counsel  for  the  "Bee-Keep- 
ers' Union "  in  the  Arkadelphia  bee- 
lawsuit  was  published.  It  will  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  legal 
literature  of  bee-keeping.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  any  well-informed  person 
thought  for  a  moment  that  the  final 
termination  of  the  case  could  be 
against  the  right  to  keep  bees. 

If  my  cows  should  break  out  of  my 
pasture  and  injure  my  neighbor,  no 
one  except  a  lawyer  who  was  "  feed" 
to  argue  the  case  against  me,  would  be 
so  foolish  as  to  maintain  that  the  cows 
should  be  abolished  ;  but  I  would  be 
liable  for  damages.  So  in  keeping 
bees — the  owner  should  be  held  liable 
for  damages  caused  by  his  negligence, 
carelessness,  and  perhaps  ignorance. 

If  I  keep  my  bees  so  near  the  street 
as  to  annoy  teams,  or  passersby,  I 
could  undoubtedly  be  restricted  for  the 
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general  good  ;  but  the  idea  that  bees 
can  be  prohibited  from  entering  within 
corporation  limits,  by  ordinance,  is  too 
ridiculous  for  serious  consideration  ; 
because  they  could  be  placed  just  out- 
side the  limits,  and  as  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  respect  an  ordinance  of  the 
City  Fathers,  nor  a  barb-wire  fence, 
the  annoyance  from  an  occasional  in- 
truding bee.  would  not  be  removed. 

But  town  counsels — ignorant  some- 
times of  matters  pressed  upon  their 
attention  by  interested  and  unscrupu- 
lous persons — do  some  verj'  unwise,  as 
well  as  unlawful,  acts  ;  hence  the  need 
of  just  such  a  precedent  as  this  case 
will  furnish  for  the  protection  of  bee- 
keepers in  the  future. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  National 
Bee-Keepers'  Union,  that  furnished  the 
"  sinews  of  war,"  this  case  might  have 
gone  against  us  by  default. 

A  case  so  wisely  managed,  and  so 
si'ccessfully  teiminated,  ought  to  in- 
spire confidence  enough  in  the  Union, 
that  its  treasury  shall  never  lack  "  the 
needful"  to  defend  everj'  worthy  case. 

Forest  City,  Iowa. 


SWARMING. 


Some  Experiences  witli   Bees  in 
Swarming  Time. 


Written  for  the  Praii-ie  Farmer 

BV  MRS.  L.  HAKRISON. 


"Mi-s.  Harrison,  why  do  you  put 
that  little  tea-strainer  in  your  pocket  ?" 

O  !  this  is  not  a  tea-strainer,  but  a 
queen-cage,  and  it  is  very  handy,  just 
now.  Yesterday  I  caught  four  queens 
out  of  six  swarms,  and  it  saved  a  deal 
of  work.  I  put  this  little  cage  over  a 
queen,  and  set  it  down  on  the  top  of  a 
hive,  anywliere,  until  I  was  ready  for 
it.  I  then  moved  the  hive  from  which 
the  swarm  issued,  and  put  the  new 
hive  in  its  place,  with  the  caged  queen 
at  the  entrance. 

As  soon  as  she  is  missed,  the  bees 
return,  and  when  they  are  quiet,  I  re- 
lease her.  Once  I  released  her  too 
aoon,  and  she  flew  away,  the  bees  fol- 
lowing her.  Again,  as  I  released  her, 
she  flew,  but  immediately  returned. 
Perhaps,  if  the  swarm  had  not  been 
placed  upon  the  old  stand,  she  might 
not  have  returned.  I  had  four  queens 
caged  at  one  time,  the  other  daj-.  I 
take  no  further  care  of  a  swarm  when 
I  have  the  queen  caged,  and  a  hive 
pre])ared  for  their  return. 

One  time,  I  "  got  left,"  as  the  chil- 
dren say.  I  caged  a  queen,  and  moved 
the  old  hive,  placing  a  new  one  on  its 
old  stand,  with  the  queen  at  the  en- 
trance. There  was  another  swarm  in 
the  air  at  the  same  time,  and  they 
united.      They  often  do  this,  when  the 


qneen  accompanies  them,  and  one  will 
be  destroj'ed.  I  then  returned  the  old 
hive  to  its  old  stand,  and  gave  the 
queen  to  them. 

Bees  will  accept  any  queen  when 
tliey  swarm,  but  1  noticed  lately  one 
balled,  where  two  colonies  had  united. 
I  had  one  of  the  queens  caged,  and 
when  I  saw  this  cue  balled,  I  put  her 
in  a  cage,  and  left  her  in  front  of  the 
hive  among  the  bees  for  several  hours. 
As  the  bees  remained  and  united 
peaceably,  I  smoked  them,  and  let  the 
queen  run  in  at  the  entrance,  when  she 
was  well  received. 

Sometimes  united  swarms  will  leave 
the  hives  after  remaining  together  over 
night,  and  return  to  their  old  home. 
Two  swarms  recently  clustered  to- 
gether on  a  peach  tree  ;  the  weight  of 
the  peaches  and  bees  was  too  much  for 
the  limb,  and  down  it  came.  I  had 
placed  a  hive  under  whei'e  they  clus- 
tered, and  one  remained  and  entered 
the  hive,  while  the  other  returned 
home  in  disgust. 

One  swarm  came  out  and  returned 
for  three  consecutive  days,  and,  as  this 
was  getting  to  be  rather  monotonous, 
after  they  returned  the  third  time,  I 
took  the  swarming  business  into  my 
own  hands.  I  removed  the  old  hive 
and  placed  a  new  one  in  its  place. 
Then  I  removed  a  frame  from  the  old 
hive,  containing  a  mature  queen-cell, 
to  the  new  hive.  All  the  lield-bees  re- 
turned to  the  old  stand, and  I  shook  the 
bees  from  the  combs  of  the  old  hive  in 
front  of  the  new  one.  I  did  not  see 
the  queen,  and  do  not  know  which  hive 
had  her,  but  it  makes  little  difference, 
as  both  had  mature  queen-cells. 

One  day  last  week  two  swarms  is- 
sued at  the  same  time  and  united. 
Before  they  were  fairly  hived,  out 
came  a  third.  I  moved  the  hive  imme- 
diately to  where  it  was  to  stand,  and 
spread  my  apron  over  the  entrance. 
On  came  the  third  swarm  and  clus- 
tered upon  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
hive,  until  they  were  two  inches  deep  ; 
how  to  get  them  off  and  not  have  them 
mix  with  the  first  swarms,  as  their 
hive  was  then  full  to  overflowing,  was 
the  question. 

I  lifted  the  hive  with  its  adhering 
bees  from  the  stand  and  placed  a  hive 
where  it  stood,  and  drove  them  oft"  the 
sides  of  the  hive.  Then  I  carried  the 
united  swarm  to  a  new  stand,  and  all 
was  lovely.  As  the  united  swarm  was 
too  large  for  the  body  of  the  hive,  I 
put  on  a  case  of  sections,  and  drove  the 
bees  in  from  the  portico. 

When  bees  leave  a  hive  and  are  of- 
fered another  just  like  it,  it  would  seem 
that  they  ought  to  know  what  it  is  for, 
but  they  never  seem  to.  I  had  one 
exception  to  this  of  late.  A  swarm 
clustered  upon  a  grape-stake,  and  as 
soon  as  I  placed  a  hive  close  to  it,  they 


came  from  the  stake  in  a  steady 
stream,  and  marched  right  into  il. 

The  rains  have  caused  weeds  and 
grass  to  grow  Uixurianllj',  and  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
tlie  flight  of  l)ees  to  and  from  llieir 
hives.  If  a  blade  of  grass  knocks  down 
a  loaded  bee,  it  either  has  to  crawl 
into  the  hive  or  take  wing  again, 
which  may  take  it  more  time  to  do 
than  it  consumed  on  its  flight  from  the 
flowers.  Time  means  honey  to  bees, 
the  same  as  it  means  money  to  men. 

Peoria,  Ills. 


HIVES. 


Will    the   "Coming  Hive"  have 
Less  llian  Ten  Frames  ? 


Written  for  the  American  BeeJowmal 

BV   J.    E.    POND. 


That  the  matter  of  the  "coming 
hive"  is  one  of  interest,  "  goes  with- 
out saying,"  if  I  can  judge  from  its 
prominence  as  the  subject  of  thought 
among  our  ablest  bee-men  ;  but  promi- 
nent as  it  is,  some  may  say  that  enough 
has  been  said  already  on  the  subject. 
I  admit  that  the  question  of  size  de- 
pends largely  upon  locality  and  indi- 
viduality ;  still  the  beginner  is  the  one 
most  to  be  benefitted,  after  all.  Mr. 
Doolittle,  who  must  obtain  all  of  his 
surplus  in  a  few  days,  may  well  say 
that  the  Gallup  hive  is  the  one  for 
him  ;  but  he  is  an  expert.  A  novice 
would  do  far  better  at  first,  even  in 
Borodino,  with  a  larger  hive. 

I  am  only  led  to  write  this  article  by 
reading  that  of  Mr.  Robbius,  on  page 
423,  in  reply  t"  -i  foriier  one  of  mine. 

Mr.  Robbins  says  :  "  The  10-frame 
hive  men  are  in  a  minority."  This  I 
deny  ;  statistics,  and  my  ow^n  corres- 
pondence, prove  to  the  contrary.  If  I 
had  a  queen  that  would  not  fill  more 
than  7  Langstroth  frames  with  brood 
in  21  days,^I  should  exchange  her  for 
a  better  one  at  once. 

In  replying  to  Mr.  R.,  I  am  at  a  loss 
for  argument;  but  I  will  s.ay  this,  that 
if  I  was  working  an  apiary  for  "  moth- 
cocoons,"  and  "  mouse-nests,"  I  pre- 
sume that  I  should  prefer  a  smaller 
hive  than  one  Hi  inches  wide  ;  but 
working  my  apiary  as  I  tlo,  for  surplus 
comb  honey,  I  want  just  that  size  ; 
with  it  1  can  work  my  bees  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  natural 
laws,  than  with  a  smaller  hive. 

Mr  R.  is  sick  of  dummies.  Well, 
who  is  not  ?  He  admits  that  he  must 
use  them,  though,  even  in  his  hive.  1 
use  them,  but  seldom  with  a  10-fraine 
hive,  and  with  a  decent  colony  I  only 
use  one— 1  inch  thick— to  a  hive.  I 
do  not  use  them  at  all  in  winter,  as  1 
consider  a  frame  of  comb  a  better  pro- 
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tection  (because  natural)  thaa  a 
dummy. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  however,  I  only- 
state  my  own  views.  Mr.  Robbins 
states  his.  The  question  itself  will 
probably  never  be  settled.  One  thing 
is  sure,  however,  viz  :  the  10-frame 
Langstroth  hive  leads,  so  far  as  tlie 
one  from  which  the  best  yield  as  yet 
has  been  obtained. 

North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


ITALIANIZING. 


How    to     Secure    Pure    Italian 
Colonics  of  Bees. 


Written  for  the  Indiana  Farmer 

BY  J.    M.    HICKS. 


How  can  we  successfully  and  with 
certainty  rear  pure  Italian  queens,  is 
a  question  we  have  often  been  asked. 
We  answer,  just  procure  a  pure  tested 
queen  (two  are  better)  early  in  the 
season,  and  introduce  her  into  a  full 
colony  after  taking  the  old  queen 
away ;  then  stimulate  the  colony  with 
some  sweetened  water  (evening  is 
best),  in  order  to  prevent  robbing. 
This  will  start  early  breeding. 

As  soon  as  you  have  combs  contain- 
ing drone-brood,  you  can  make  a  few 
queenless  colonies,  and  at  the  end  of 
eight  days  cut  out  all  queen-cells  you 
find,  and  interchange  a  frame  of  brood 
from  the  Italians  to  the  queenless  ones, 
and  they  will  again  make  more  queen- 
cells  from  the  fresh  eggs  given  them. 

Then  is  also  a  good  time  to  kill  a 
few  more  black  or  impure  queens,  and 
insert  one  or  two  cells  taken  from  the 
abundance  of  those  you  first  gave 
Italian  brood,  which  will  hatch  in 
ample  time  to  head  off  any  that  might 
be  made  from  anj-  impure  colonies. 
By  this  time  you  will  have  plenty  of 
pure  Italian  di'ones  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

This  plan  of  rearing  queens  in  strong 
full  colonies  I  think  will  give  better 
satisfaction  than  the  nucleus  method, 
giving  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
queens.  My  idea  for  using  two  queens 
in  starting  is  very  obvious,  that  of 
having  drones  from  two  different 
mothers. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  practical 
bee-keepers  to  remember  that  in  order 
to  succeed  with  bees  and  make  them 
profitable,  we  must  provide  pasturage 
for  them,  such  as  Alsike  clover,  buck- 
wheat, mustard,  etc.  These  and  many 
other  farm  crops  are  very  valuable  for 
honey. 

I  feel  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  having  at  least  a  few  acres  of 
Alsike  clover,  as  it  is  the  best  crop  for 
having  a  fine   quality   of  honey  ;    per- 


haps it  is  the  best  flavored  of  all 
others. 

As  to  quantity  or  number  of  pounds 
per  acre,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any 
other  clover,  often  producing  500  to 
800  pounds.  I  now  have  a  nice  sam- 
ple of  Alsike  clover  honey  20  years 
old,  as  nice  iiavored  to-day  as  it  was 
when  extracted  in  1869. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


IN  CLiOTER. 


Written  for  Tick's  nivstraUd  Magazine 

BY  EBEN  E.  REXFORD. 


Let  me  lie  down  in  the  Clover, 
Where  the  Daisies  scatter  snow, 

And  the  yellow  bees  fly  over 
As  my  fancies  come  and  go. 

Dwellers  in  a  royal  palace 
Have  not  softer  couch  than  mine  ; 

And,  lo,  here's  a  lily  chalice. 
Brimming  with  the  morning's  wine. 

Yonder  brooli  sings  low  and  softly  ; 

But  I  cannot  catch  its  words. 
As  they  blend  in  silvery  music 

With  the  notes  of  breeze  and  birds. 

In  this  sweet,  still  summer  weather 

It  is  easy  to  forget 
That  our  life  has  toil  or  trouble — 

Has  a  cloud,  a  jar  or  fret. 

Why  should  we  try  to  remember  ? 

It  is  well  to  dream  and  rest. 
And  forget  that  we  grow  weary. 

Though  our  dreams  are  dreams  at  best. 

Happy  he  who  puts  away 
Thoughts  of  daily  life  and  strife. 

Who  is  deaf  to  din  and  discord 
Jarring  through  the  chords  of  life. 

Let  me  lie  thus  in  the  Clover, 
As  a  child  on  mother's  breast. 

And,  awhile  the  hours  fly  over. 
Dream  sweet  dreams  of  peace  and  rest. 


OUR  RIGHTS. 


Bee.Kcepcrg  Have   Rights   that 
must  be  Respected. 


Written  for  the  Colorado  Farmer 

BY  GEO.  A.  STOCKWELL. 


Animal  and  insect  life  contributing 
to  man's  welfare  is  entitled  to  consid- 
eration and  support.  Of  all  insects 
bees  are  tlie  most  useful.  Other  in- 
sects distribute  pollen  and  fertilize 
flowers,  but  only  for  their  own  use.  If 
all  insect  life  should  perish,  a  great 
shrinkage  in  the  products  of  the  fields 
would  result.  The  flowers  of  some 
plants  are  so  constructed  that  they 
cannot  fertilize  themselves — the  pollen 
must  be  distributed  by  insects.  The 
bee  is  the  servant  of  man,  even  if  it 
gathers  honey  for  its  own  use  only. 

In  some  cities  and  towns,  bees  have 
been  sought  to  be  banished  beyond  the 
limits.  It  is  believed  that,  in  all  cases, 
this  action  of  the  authorities  has  re- 
sulted from  spite  on  the  part  of  those 
who  made  complaint,  or  from  misap- 
prehension of  bee-nature. 


If  a  person  unacquainted  with  bees 
be  stung  by  a  wasp,  then  the  colony  of 
bees  in  the  neighborhood  is  condemn- 
ed. Bees  mind  their  own  business, 
and  molest  none  unless  they  are  dis- 
turbed. In  a  lai'ge  city,  witliin  twenty 
feet  of  the  sidewalk  of  a  great  thor- 
oughfare, bees,  sometimes  4  or  5  colo- 
nies, have  had  their  head-quarters  for 
25  years.  As  the  bees'  houses  cannot 
be  seen  from  the  street,  probably  the 
neighbors,  unless  old  residents,  or  ac- 
quainted with  the  owner  of  the  bees, 
do  not  know  that  thousands  of  bees 
dwell  within  a  stone's  throw. 

The  bees'  pasture  is  the  world  at 
large,  unhemmed,  or  not  hemmed  by 
board  or  barb-wire  fences.  Thou- 
sands of  bees  come  and  go  in  every 
garden,  and  no  one  is  the  wiser,  but 
every  garden-holder  is  richer.  One 
man,  out  of  spite,  sued  his  neighbor 
for  damage  done  by  bees.  As  there 
were  many  bees  in  the  place,  the  bees 
complained  of  might  belong  to  bee- 
keepers other  than  the  neighbor  pros- 
ecuted. 

[A  high-board  fence  should  be  main- 
tained between  the  apiary  and  the 
sidewalk,  for  safety  as  well  as  for 
privacy.  It  would  save  apprehension. 
—Ed. 


QUEENS. 

Their  Improvement  means  Bet- 
ter Bees  and  more  Honey. 


Written  for  the  Western  Farmer 

BY  DR.    J.    W.    VANCE. 


As  so  much  depends  on  the  quality 
of  our  queens,  it  is  very  essential  that 
we  should  be  posted  in  the  best 
methods  of  producing  queens  of  the 
highest  grade.  A  good  deal  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  during  the  past 
ten  j'ears.  Many  have  turned  their 
attention  to  it,  and  developed  a  regu- 
lar business  of  producing  queens  for 
the  market,  shipping  them  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  through  the  mails. 

No  doubt  apiculture  has  been  greatly 
benfited  by  it,  for  there  has  been  un- 
doubtedly a  steady  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  bees,  in  gentleness,  in  activ- 
ity, and  capacity  for  work.  There  has 
been  a  looking  forward  for  the  "  com- 
ing bee,"  and  occasionally  some  en- 
thusiastic bee-keeper  has  shouted 
"  Eureka  !"  as  he  beheld  the  bee  that 
his  careful  and  persevering  eftbrts  have 
developed.  But  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Perfection  is  yet  in  the  future.  Per- 
haps improved  methods,  and  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  nature  and 
physiology  of  this  most  wonderful  in- 
sect, may  enable  us  to  reach  the  result 
sought. 
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Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle,  of  New  York, 
has  written  a  most  admirable  work  on 
the  subject,  giving  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  account  of  his  experi- 
ence in  queen-rearing.  He  has  given 
such  a  clear  and  minute  description  of 
the  methods  he  has  adopted  that  almost 
any  bee-keeper  can  follow  him,  and 
attain  equal  success.  He  has  made 
many  useful  discoveries,  and  perfected 
the  inventions  of  others.  We  have 
read  the  book  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest, and  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend it  to  anj'  one  interested  in  bee- 
culture. 

Madison,  Wis. 


OVER-STOCKINa. 


How    many     Colonies   to   Over- 
Stock  a  Liocality  i 


Written,  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   W.    A.    HODGE. 


The  following  is  a  small  list  of  bee- 
keepers, and  the  number  of  colonies 
kept  by  each,  who  live  inside  of  a 
range  of  four  miles  of  me.  I  give  it 
simpl}'  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
bee-keeping  industry  in  a  very  small 
portion  of  Vernon  county.  Wis.  : 


J.  T.  Elgar,  20. 
B.  Nighlan,  20. 
R.  Valliant,  15. 
Mr.  Wioneweazer,  15. 


C.  Lawrence,  90. 
A.  Cuen,  30. 
J.  Holender.  18. 
J.  Getter,  10. 
W.  A.  Hodge,  80. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  several 
other  parties  who  keep  a  few  colonies, 
and  a  few  more  who  tell  me  that  they 
are  going  into  the  bee-business  next 
year. 

Now,  it  occurs  to  my  mind,  that  if 
;  this  state  of  affairs  continues  to  exist, 
and  each  bee-keeper  keeps  a  cow  or 
.  two,  that  one  of  two  things  is  sure  to 
happen,  and  that  is,  we  are  going  to 
over-stock  the  country  with  bees,  or 
the  valleys  of  Wisconsin  will  "  flow 
with  milk  and  honey,"  and  that  very 
soon.  I  should  be  pleased  to  have 
some,  who  have  had  lots  of  experience, 
to  tell,  if  thej"  can,  about  how  many 
colonies  of  bees  can  be  profitably  kept 
to  the  square  mile,  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  pasturage. 

C«ld,  bill  SM-eet,  fVisconsin. 

Bees  are  doing  splendidly  at  the 
present  time,  and  since  June  10  they 
have  been  storing  honey  very  fast ;  and 
should  the  weather  continue  favorable, 
and  we  get  our  usual  fall  run  on  the 
islands  and  river-bottoms,  we  will 
make  the  best  honej'-record  that  we 
have  ever  made — at  least  in  the  past 
twenty  j'ears.  I  think,  perhaps,  the 
consequence  will  be  that  we  can  all 
eat  our  honey,  or  keep  it  to  look  at,  as 
prices  will  run    away  below  paying  ex- 


penses ;    but  I,  for   one,  say :       Good 
for  old  Wisconsin  ;    she   is  sroeel  if   she 
is  cold  ! 
Victory,  Wis. 


INCREASE. 

My  Plan   for   Slaking^   It   by 
Dividing:. 

Written  for  the  Farm,  Field  and  Stockman 
BY   S.    E.    MILLER.  ' 


No  doubt  most  of  the  readers  have 
seen  a  great  deal  that  has  been  written 
about  artificial  swarming,  but  perhaps 
have  not  taken  the  pains  to  try  it.  As 
my  brother  and  I  tried  last  year  with 
one  swarm,  and  were  so  well  pleased 
with  the  result,  that  we  tried  it  on  sev- 
eral colonies  the  present  season  with 
satisfactory  results,  I  will  give  our 
method. 

As  the  bee-keeper  with  a  number  of 
colonies  has  generally  plenty  of  other 
things  to  occupy  his  attention  during 
swarming  time,  it  is  not  at  all  a  small 
job  to  be  continually  on  the  watch  dur- 
ing the  hours  that  they  are  likely  to 
swarm,  viz.,  from  10  a.m.  until  3  p.m. 
Therefore  we  concluded  to  help  all  of 
those  along  that  were  making  prepara- 
tion for  swarming,  and  thus  relieve 
ourselves  for  a  time,  of  the  trouble  of 
watching  them.  Even  though  our 
queens'  wings  are  clipped,  we  do  not 
like  to  have  a  swarm  issue  and  return 
again  without  us  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact. 

We  go  to  a  colony  that  is  strong 
enough  to  cast  a  good  swarm  (and  are 
likely  to  be  making  preparations  to  do 
so),  remove  the  hive  far  enough  from 
its  original  stand  to  be  convenient,  and 
place  a  new  hive  on  said  stand. 

The  frames  may  be  filled  with  empty 
combs,  full  sheets  of  foundation,  or 
foundation  starters,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  operator.  We  use  only  founda- 
tion starters,  and  I  would  not  advise 
using  empty  combs,  for  in  case  there 
is  a  large  flow  of  honey  the  bees  will 
soon  fill  the  combs  with  honey,  and 
the  queen  will  be  left  without  cells  in 
which  to  deposit  eggs.  If  honey  is 
coming  in  at  a  rate  to  warrant  it,  and 
you  wish  to  run  them  for  comb  honej-, 
put  on  the  surplus  receptacles  at  once, 
and  close  the  hive,  all  ready  to  receive 
the  bees.  To  insure  their  staying,  it 
maj'  be  well  to  put  a  frame  of  brood 
in  the  new  hive. 

You  are  now  read}-  to  open  the  par- 
ent hive,  and  shake  the  bees  in  front 
of  the  new  one,  and  let  them  march 
in.  If  the  weather  is  warm,  you  can 
take  nearly  all  of  the  bees  from  the  old 
hive,  as  the  new  one  is  the  one  from 
which  you  must  get  your  surplus  ;  be 
sure  to   get  the  queen  into   the   new 


hive,  or  she  may  get  lost  in  the  grass 
and  never  find  her  way  into  the  hive, 
that  is,  if  she  has  clipped  wings.  You 
can  now  move  the  parent  hive  to  a  new 
stand,  but  before  leaving  it,  cut  out  all 
queen-cells  but  one  (the  best  looking 
and  Im-thest  developed),  and  in  eight 
days  cut  out  all  new  ones  that  they 
may  have  started. 

If  they  have  no  cells  started  at  the 
time  of  swarming,  they  will  only  need 
to  be  removed  the  eighth  day,  of  course 
leaving  the  best  one  to  hatch  as  before 
stated.  I  am  well  aware  that  many 
older  bee-keepers  than  myself  will  not 
favor  this  method,  while  there  are 
some  of  the  successful  veterans  who 
practice  it,  or  something  similar,  al- 
most exclusivelj'.  Taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  I  think  there  are 
some  advantages  in  it,  while  we  have 
yet  to  find  any  disadvantages. 

What  bee-keeper  has  not  seen  a  col- 
ony apparently  in  a  condition  to  cast 
a  powerful  swarm,  lingering  day  after 
day  with  a  great  cluster  hanging  on 
the  outside  of  the  hive  that  might  just 
as  well  be  storing  many  pounds  of 
honey,  as  lounging  around  doing  noth- 
ing? 

This  was  the  case  with  those  that  we 
tried  last  summer,  and  although  it  was 
at  a  time  when  other  colonies  were 
doing  almost  notliing  but  trying  to 
rob,  they  drew  out  the  foundation,  and 
in  a  short  time  built  up  to  Ije  a  strong 
colony,  wintered  well,  and  came  out 
in  the  spring  quite  strong. 

We  have  now  in  our  apiary  a  num- 
ber of  colonies  that  were  swarmed 
artificially  on  or  near  the  same  dates 
as  others  that  cast  swarms  naturally 
and  were  hived  according  to  the  same 
method.  Taking  it  on  an  average,  I 
can  see  no  difference  in  their  present 
condition. 

I  would  not,  however,  advise  any 
one  to  practice  this  method  on  a  large 
scale,  without  first  tiding  it  with  a  few 
colonies  to  see  how  they  like  it,  and 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  try  it  when 
bees  are  not  swarming  naturally. 

Missouri. 


■^ew  Posters  for  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  printed  in  two  colors,  have  just 
been  printed,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  can  use  them.  They  are  very  hand- 
some, and  will  "set  off"  an  exhibit  at 
Fairs.  It  will  tell  Bee-Keepers  how  to 
subscribe,  for  "Subscriptions  Received 
Here  "  is  quite  prominent  at  the  bottom. 

We  will  also  send  sample  copies  of  the 
Bee  Journal,  for  use  at  Fairs,  if  notified 
a  week  or  ten  days  in  advance  where  to 
send  them. 


fVe-w-ill  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  83.00.  Jt  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  their  meaning. 
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1689.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Aug.  20.— Northern  lUinoiB,  at  Guilford,  Ills. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley.  Ills. 

Auk.  31.— Haldimand.  at  Fisberville,  Ont. 

K.  C.  Campbell,  Sec,  Cayuga,  Ont. 

Sept.  —.- Maine,  at  Livermore  Falls,  Me. 

J.  F.  Fuller,  Sec,  Oxford,  Me. 

Sepfc  5.— Erie  County,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
O.  L.  Hershiser,  Cor.  Sec,  Big  Tree  Corner,  N.  Y. 

Dec  4,  6.— International,  at  Brantfopd,  Ont.,  Canada. 
K.  F.  Holtermann,  Bee,  Brantford.  Ont. 

tW  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.- Ed. 


Cold  and   ^Vel  'IVeatlier — J.  F. 

Latham,  West  Cumberland,  Maine,  on 
July  3,  1889,  writes  : 

Bees  are  not  doing  very  well  in  tliis 
vicinity.  Tliere  is  an  abundant  bloom, 
but  tlie  weather  is,  and  has  been  so 
far,  very  cold  and  wet. 


JE;xpect§    a     Big    Crop. — H.    C. 

Gifford,  Morris,  Ills.,  on   July  8,  1889, 
writes : 

I  wintered  21  colonies,  and  have 
now  44.  I  have  taken  oif  30  pounds 
of  new  honey,  and  have  at  least  1,000 
pounds  in  the  sections.  I  will  take  off, 
this  week,  I  think,  from  300  to  500 
pounds.  I  have  had  a  time  of  it  with 
swarming,  but  have  doubled  up  and 
put  back  nearly  half  of  the  swarms. 
Moving  the  old  hive  to  a  new  place 
did  not  prevent  them,  this  year,  from 
casting  the  second  swarms,  aud  tier- 
ing has  seemed  to  have  not  much  ef- 
fect on  them.  I  have  2  or  3  tiers  of 
sections  on  all  my  hives,  to  prevent 
swarms,  but  as  others  have  had  so 
much  more  swarming  than  I  have,  I 
ought  to  feel  satisfied.  I  expect  a  big 
crop  of  honey.  Bassvvood  is  just  a- 
blooming  on  the  Illinois  river  bottoms. 


Wen J.   V. 

,  Ills.,  on  Julv  2, 


Cald- 
1889, 


the  trouble  was — "  foul  brood  "  of  the 
very  worst  character.  After  being 
told  that  it  was  foul  brood,  he 
readily  recognized  it,  after  having  lost 
12  out  of  15  colonies  of  bees,  and  the 
other  three,  after  being  united,  made 
one  fair  colony.  Now  let  every  bee- 
man  in  the  country  take  measures  to 
get  rid  of  it.  Call  meetings  and  give 
and  take  advice.  Ask  the  next  Legis- 
lature to  appoint  inspectors  for  each 
county  in  the  State  to  see  that  the  bees 
are  kept  in  a  healthy  condition.  Give 
him  power  to  destroy  foul  brood  where- 
ever  found.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  what  is  to-day  to  bee-cul- 
ture the  same  as  the  pleuro-pneumonia 
is  to  the  cattle-raiser,  or  cholera  with 
hogs.  If  not  stamped  out  quickly,  it 
will  get  past  control. 


Bees  Doiiii 

well,  Cambridg 
writes : 

Bees  have  done  well  here  this  season. 
I  have  had  .some  trouble  in  keeping 
down  the  increase  to  where  I  want  it. 
Bees  would  swarm,  with  all  the  room 
they  needed.  I  have  not  taken  off 
much  houey  yet.  I  have  increased  so 
far  from  112  colonies  to  180.  My  first 
swarm  from  a  new  swarm  came  off' to- 
day— after  completing  56  one-pound 
sections. 


Oood  Honey  Weather. — Geo.  F. 
Robbing,  Mechanicsburg,  Ills.,  on  July 
5,  1889,  says  : 

The  last  ten  days  have  given  us  the 
best  honej-  weather  that  we  have  had 
this  vear. 


Experience  in  Bee.KeepIng — 

M.  M.  Ritter,    Canoga,  N.  Y.,  on   July 
8,  1889,  writes : 

The  American  Bee  Journal  is  a 
great  guide  for  me  on  bee-keeping.  I 
could  not  get  along  without  it,  any 
more  than  I  could  without  bread.  I 
commenced  with  a  colony  in  an  old 
box-hive,  and  I  went  slow  but  sure. 
Three  years  ago  this  spring  I  wintered 
5  colonies,  and  now  I  have  14  good 
ones,  whose  hives  are  full  of  bees  and 
lots  of  honey.  1  had  2  swarms  on 
June  9,  and  from  one  I  have  taken  30 
pounds  of  comb  honey  in  one-pound 
sections.  On  June  28  and  July  6  they 
swarmed,  when  I  put  them  back  again, 
and  thev  have  staid  all  right  up  to  this 
time.  The  bees  in  the  box-hive  I 
transferred,  and  they  are  doing  well, 
and  are  working  in  the  sections.  I 
am  pretty  sure  of  300  pounds  of  comb 
honey  this  season. 


Baits^vood     ail     Riglit — I.     E. 

Myers,  Mahtomedi,  Minn.,    on   July  9, 
1889,  says  : 

The  lindens  here  are  all  heavily 
loaded  with  sound  buds,  that  now  Ije- 
gin  to  open.  It  is  high  time  for  it  to 
bloom,  for  bees  have  been  looking 
almost  in  vain  for  nectar ;  since  the 
honej"-dew  ceased  the  bees  continue  to 
rob,  and  do  not  visit  the  clover  nor  any 
other  blo.ssonis  which  abound  in  this 
region.  They  store  little  or  no  hone}', 
and  build  very  thick  comb  ahead  of 
their  apparent  wants.  Colonies  have 
given,  on  an  average,  30  pounds  of 
new  honev  so  far. 


Oood  Bee-Pasturage,  etc — E. 

Briggs,  West  Point,  Nebr.,  on   July  5, 

1889,  writes  : 

One  man's  bees  have  died,  and  I 
fear  that  foul  brood  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  began  the  spring  with  9  col- 
onies— 7  in  good  condition,  and  2 
light.  I  have  had  only  4  new  swarms, 
but  they  were  strong"  There  are  as 
many  drones  as  workers  in  almost 
every  colony  of  bees  that  I  have  seen 
in  the  county.  I  think  that  is  not 
right.  The  bee-pasturage  is  the  best 
that  we  have  had  for  several  years. 


Foul  Brood. — R.  P.  Blades,  Carmi, 
Ills.,  July  6,  1889,  writes: 

The  question  most  agitating  the  bee- 
rearers  of  Southern  Illinois,  and  almost 
every  other  part  of  the  country  is  tliis  : 
How  shall  we  avoid  foul  brood  ?  There 
is  foul  brood  in  almost  every  county  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  owners  do 
not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  their 
bees.  Even  if  they  do,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  just 
leave  it  to  infect  the  whole  country. 
They  think  their  bees  are  gone,  and 
do  not  care  whose  bees  go  next.  There 
are  men  who  have  standard  works  on 
bees,  aud  yet  fail  to  recognize  the  dis- 
ease. Sometime  ago,  a  man,  who  pos- 
sesses Root's  ABC  book,  called  me  in 
to  ask  me  what  was  the  matter  with 
his  bees.  The  first  look  at  them  ought 
to  have  satisfied  any  sensible  man  what 


A  W^oman's  Success  ^vltli  Bees. 

—Mrs.    Anna    Thompson,    Knoxville, 
Iowa,  on  July  9,  1889,  writes  : 

My  husband,  C.  B.  Thompson,  died 
on  May  14,  and  left  me  50  colonies  of 
bees.  We  had  a  man  that  knew  a 
great  deal  about  bees,  but  the  first 
day  that  we  had  3  swarms,  we  lost  2 
of  them,  and  the  man  went  with  them. 
I  then  hired  a  boy  that  did  not  know 
all  about  bees,  but  who  was  willing  to 
learn,  and  we  have  since  increased  the 
bees  to  81  colonies,  and  have  taken 
320  pounds  of  extracted  honey,  and 
3,000  pounds  of  splendid  honey  in 
one-pounds  sections.  I  have  always 
been  in  mortal  terror  of  the  bees,  but 
I  was  placed  in  a  position  that  I  was 
obliged  to  attend  to  them,  so  I  hunted 
up  all  the  old  bee-papers,  and  held  my 
breath  to  keep  from  being  stung,  and 
I  think  that  in  a  year  or  so,  if  I  follow 
all  the  rest  of  the  advice  that  I  find  in 
the  bee-papers,  I  will  know  as  much 
as  the  man  that  left  with  the  swarms. 
I  vote  for  the  "Golden-rod"  for  the 
National  Flower. 


Simniins'*  Mon-Swarniins  Sys- 
tem, and  the  American  Bee  Jouknai. 
for  one  year,  for  S1.35.  The  subscription 
to  the  Bee  Journal  may  begin  now. 
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AI^FREU   II.  IVE^V.IIA.'V, 

BL'SINESS  MANAGER. 
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xtsiucss  ^oticts. 


Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  Vou  Uve  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Oive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

l>r.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Jouk- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1..50. 

It  you  LiOse  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

3iev»-  ^Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  for  $1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Hoses— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4}<x4J^  and  5}4x5}^. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  $8.50  per  1,000. 

I»reser-»-e  Ifour  Papers  for  future 

reference.  If  you  have  no  lJi;>'I>ER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal, 

Please  •MTite  Americcvn  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Plienol  tor  Foul  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  $1.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 
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An  Elegantly  Iliuiftrittecl  Monthly  for  the 
FAMILY   AI\I»    FIJUESIUK, 

At  $1.00  a  Year. 

Printed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and 

profusely  embellislRiI  with  Ma^niflccut 

and  costly  Engravings. 

The  Illtistra,tecl  Home  Journal  is  a  monil, 
hijfh-touod  and  iutolli-ii  mil  educator,  and  is 
invaluable  in  every  library,  as  well  as  a  very 
attractive  and  inspiring:  ornament  in  every 
drawing-room.  Each  Number  of  it  contains  36 
pages. 

Its  stories  are  elevating  in  tone,  as  well  as 
charmingly  thrilling  and  captivating  ;  its  his- 
torical and  biograpliiciil  sketches  are  fascinat- 
ing and  delightful ;  its  Department  for  "Our 
Young  Folks  "  is  enticing  and  alluring  ;  and  its 
niisceilaneous  matter  leads  to  the  higher  life, 
and  the  moulding  of  more  beautiful  thoughts 
and  affections. 

It  should  be  found  in  every  family,  and 
should  take  the  place  of  tlie  impure  and  trashy 
publications,  which  now  abound,  and  are  a 
eurse  to  the  rising  geiierution. 

One  Dollar  aYear.— It  is  now  demonstrated 
that  the  Illustraticu  Home  Journal  will 
attain  a  very  large  circulation,  and  so  we  have 
concluded  to  reduce  the  subscription  to  the 
poi)ular  price  of  OJic  dollar  a  year.  This  change 
will  take  effect  at  once,  and  we  shall  give  all 
our  subscribers  the  benefit  of  this  reduction, 
from  the  commencement  of  their  subscriptions. 

The  II.I;TTSTBATED  HOME  JOTTBITAL 

will  be  clubbed  with  tlic  ATiiericau  Bee  Journal 
and  both  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  one  year,  for  $1.75.  The 
contents  of  the  July  Number  are— 

The  Great  Flood  in  the  Ciinomaugh  Valley, 
Penn.,  with  its  Loss  of   Life   and 

property Ill 

Illustrations  :  Map  of  the  Flooded  District 
— The  Conemaui.'li  Hirer- .lohnstown  before 
the  Flood  -Pdsittoii  of  the  Dam— Paul  Revere 
Park-Scene  in  a  .luhnstuwn  Morgue— Scene 
in  One  of  the  Principal  Streets— The  Drift 
Against  the  Bridge— The  Flooded  Valley— 
Froating  Houses. 

The  Samoan  Commission 11-t 

Illustrations  ;    Nine  Anjerican  Members. 
A  Summer  Scene  in  Pleasure  Park  (Full 

page  Illustration) 115,  138 

Montenegro's  Uuler 118 

Illustration  :    Prince  Nlkita. 
West   Point   and    its    Military   Academy 

Described HO 

IlluBtratlons  :  One  of  the  Cannons— Grant 
Dining  Hall  — Guard  Muunt  — Interior  of 
Chapel. 

Learning  to  Swim US 

Illustration:    The  Breast  Stroke. 

Stray  Bits  (Items) US 

The  Challenge  Ac<'c|'lcil  ;   or,  How  Kate 

Clilford  Won-rliii|)terV 110 

Tangled  Thicket  (Illustration)  121 

Our  Independence   Day— Tho   Fourth   of 

July.  1880  (Five  Tiiustratlons) 122 

Wicked     Fan   Flint— -^   Fourth  of    July 

Story 123 

Illustrations  :  Hang-FHii-Allce— That  Boy 
—A  Pistol  Shol-In  the  Water. 

Music  :—■■  Sailor  Chorus" 126 

The   Puzzler    (Illustrated)  With   key   to 

former  issue 12° 


Balboa  Taking  I'ossession  of   the  Paelfle 

Ocean  (Full  page  Illustration)  120,  138 

Our  Young  Folks  :—"Tlie  Girls  that  are 

Needed  "—by  Geo.  W.  Vork 130 

Orange  Trees  of  Florida 130,  138 

The  Housekeeper  :— ".MvRecipe  Book"— 

by  Luc.\-  Langdou 131 

A  Moment  of  Anger:  or,  the  Quarrel  of 
Mr.  and   Mrs.   lirownlow— (Jhapter 

Vll :....  1.32 

Illustration  :  She  Went  to  Yonkere. 

Detroit  Exposilion 13.3 

IlluBlrntion  :    The  Main  Building. 

Gems  of  Thought  for  Every  Day 131 

The  Flag  and  its  .Maker 134 

illustratiun  :    Capt.  8.  C.  Held. 
Biograiiliieal  i— Amos  I.  Root  (Illustrated)  135 
Many  Long   Farewells— t)penlug    Day  of 

Life's  Work 13G 

Illustrations  ;    Birthdays— Happy  Father— 
The  Happy  Mother. 

PoETlty  :— 

Americans  All 122 

A  Prohlem  of  Numbers VZH 

Doom  of  the  Conemaugh 133 

Elizalielh  Zane...,  — 123 

July  Day 13,5 

Love  Alwavs  Here 139 

One  Hu  11.1 10.1  Years  Ago US 

Schocil-l lay  Memories  136 

The  I!u(lcivu|is 119 

Thetiirls  tliut  arc  Wanted 131 

The  Haiiil  tliat  Hounded  Peter's  Dome.     131 

The  Music  ol  tllc  Kest 131 

Tlie  Nation's  Dead 128 

To-Daj-  and  To-Morrow 118 

To  Staj'  at  Home  is  Best 133 

Y'oungster  from  Skye 128 

Miscellany  :— 

Confucius    137 

Daughters  of  Eve 137 

Fire  Crac^ker 125 

Freaks  of  Fashion 137 

Gobelin  Tapcst ry 125 

He  was  Competent 125 

Lady  Piiysician  in  London 1.'37 

Male  Fads  in  Jewelry 131 

Marvelous  Success 125 

Mrs.  Wanamaker  133 

Necklace  Notes 134 

New  York's  First  Fourth  128 

Novel  Cure  for  Rheumatism 118 

Professional  Advice 128 

Kev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D 117 

Sleep 118 

The  Perennial  Fly 11-4 

The  Skv-K(icket  (Illustrated) 125 

Wanted  it  (.'iianged 137 

Why  tlie  .Schoiilma'am  Thrashed  Him. . .  118 

Young  Love  on  its  Way  Home 117 


A  Gold  Watch  Given  Away.— To  any  one 
(lady  or  gentleman)  wlio  will  send  us  fifty 
subscribers,  we  will  give  a  nice  Gold  Watch— 
(instead  of  all  otiicr  premiums  and  ofTersi.  It 
will  be  an  Elgin  Movement,  Stem-Winder. 
Stem-Setter,  and  have  a  finely-engraved  Gold- 
filled  case  (warranted  to  wear  15  years),  and  all 
of  the  most  modern  improvements. 

We  invite  you  to  send  to  us,  and  secure  your 
town,  village  or  ward  of  cit.^■,  as  a  field  to  work 
in,  giving  us  the  assurance  that  you  will  occupy 
it,  and  then  we  will  give  you  the  exclusive 
tcrrilory.  We  will  send  you  circulars,  sub- 
scription blanks,  and  sample  copies,  free  of 
charge.  You  will  then  be  ready  to  begin  work 
and  get  the  fifty  subscribers.  Should  you 
fail  to  get  as  many  as  fifty,  you  can  send  25 
subscribers  and  $10  extra  for  the  watch  ;  or  10 
subscribers  and  *1(>  e.xtra. 

You  catniot  fail,  in  this  way,  to  get  the 
watch,  even  if  you  ilo  not  complete  your  club. 
But  with  such  a  valuable  and  interesting  peri- 
odical at  a  dollar  a  year,  fifty  subscribers  can 
easily  be  obtained  in  every  town  or  village. 
Just  try  it  and  sec  how  easy  it  is  Ki  do  so. 

How  for  earnest  work  and  g-ood  pay  for 
it !  A  nice  Gold  Watch  for  every  one  who 
will  give  a  few  days'  work  for  it ! 
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Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

CHICAGO. 

HONE  Y.— New  crop  is  appearinfr,  and  prices  range 
from  15@17c.  An  active  market  is  not  looked  for 
tiil  later.  Extracted,  new  crop,  T'&Sc.  Very  light 
receipts,  and  few  sales. 

BB148WAX.-2DO.  R.  A.  BURNETT. 

July  1 1 .  161  South  Water  8t. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEy.— Old  crop  of  1  and  2  pound  white  clover 
honey  exhausted,  but  considerable  1-lb.  buckwheat 
is  being  offered.  Our  first  receipts  of  new  l-pound 
white  clover  were  in  this  week,  and  is  selliuE  at  14(d) 
15c.;  dark  I-lbs.,  old,  lOSllc.    Extracted,  dull,  6a8c. 

BBESWAX.-2DC. 
July  11.  8.  T.  FISH  4  CO.,  189  8.  Water  8t. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— No  attractive  honey  in  the  market,  and 
fiales  are  slow  at  i  ii@i5c. 

BEKrtWAX.-24@25c. 
June  22.  M.  U.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Very  nice  new  comb  in  1-lb.  sections  is 
selling  at  IHc.  Very  little  old  honey  of  any  kind  is 
on  the  market,  and  no  new  extracted. 

BKESWAJC.— None  in  the  market. 
June  26.  C1.BM0N8.  Cf/OON  &  CO.,  cor  Mh  AWalnnt. 

ST.  L0DI8. 

HONEY.— Extracted,  In  barrels,  6!^®6M.  Excel- 
lent demand  for  clear,  bright  in  barrels.  Hark,  5§i® 
6c. 

BEESWAX— Scarce  at  23c.  for  prime. 
May  22.  D.  G.  T  CTT  Jt  CO..  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— Extracted  in  good  demand.    We  quote  ; 
Fine  orange-bloom  at  from  7&7!ijc. ;   off  grades  of 
Southern,  60@7(tc.  par  gallon. 
BEESWAX.— Scarce,  at  26>^@27!^c.  for  good. 
HILUKKTH  BROS.  &  BKGBLKBN, 
June  6.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Uuane  8t. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— Not  a  case  of  comb  honey  in  our  store- 
something  unknown  for  a  long  time.  Expecting  the 
new  crop  every  day.  Price  will  be  about  l»c.  We 
have  some  new  Vermont  extracted  white  clover, 
which  sells  at  8(fl)9c. 

BEESWAX.- None  on  hand. 
July  10.     BLAKE  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONBY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5@8c.  per  lb., 
and  I2@l5c.  for  fair  to  choice  comb.  Demand  slow, 
and  arrivals  are  fair  of  the  new  crop. 

BEKSWAX.-Demand  is  good— 2u@22c.  per  lb.  foi 
Rood  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
July  13  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  At. 


cx,i;Bm<vci  JLisT. 

We  Club  tlie  America/n  Bee  Jov/mal 

for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 

or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  iii  the  1.AST 

column.     The  regular  price  of  both  Is  given 

in  the  first  coluiun.     One  year's  subscription 

for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 

with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

_„                                                  Price  of  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00. . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75 1  65 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 1  50 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 3  00 1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer... 140....  130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 5  00 

and  Langstroth  Revised  {Dadant).3  00 2  75 

Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  35 3  00 

Doolittle  on  Queen-Rearing.. 2  00 1  75 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2 00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)...  3  00 2  00 

Root's  A  B  Cof  Bee-Culture..  2  25....  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 3  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50....  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Tear  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 3  00....  1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  of  National  Society. .  1  50. . . .  1  25 

I)o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Triple-Lense 
I'lagiilliers  for 

the  inspection  of 
bees,  insectB,elc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able in  the  con- 
servatory, or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1,50. 


Tncca  Bmslies,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.     We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ; 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage, 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
promptly,  will  please  notify  us  at  once. 


^ducrtisetttjettts. 


COMB  HONEV  'WANTED.  —  Apiarists, 
send  Lowest  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  figures,  for 
1  or  2  lb.  Sections,  1st  and  2nd  quality. 
GEO.  P.  I10WEI.I., 

Dauphin  &  Andry  Sts.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


CARNIOLAN  BEES. 

PLEASAIVTE8T  Bees  in  tbe  World.   Hardiest 
to  Winter.    Best  Honey-Gatherers.    In  order  to 
introduce  not  only  the  Bees,  but  our  paper— 

THE      ADVANCE, 
we  offer  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  $l.v5,  a  copy  of 
our  paper  for  one  vear,  and  a  nice  Carniolan  Queen. 
The  Queen   alone  is  worth  f2.()0     This  will  not 
appear  asaln.    Order  now.    Andress, 
THE    ADVANCE. 
29Alt  MECHANIC  FALLS.  MAINE. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 

UNTESTED  QUEENS,  65  cents.— 10  for 
$6.00.  Select  Tested,  $1.50.  One  and  2 
cent  Stamps  taken  when  Money  Orders  can- 
not be  had.  Make  Money  Orders  payable  at 
Nicholasville.    Can  send  by  Return  Mail. 

July  1st,  1889.        J.  T.  AVII.SON, 

LITTLE  HICKMAN,  Jessamine  Co.,  K  v. 
28A2t-.S0Etf 


A  Mystery  Explained. 

Chicago,  Ills.— Mr.  Alley  :  Do  you  keep 
Black  aud  Italian  bees  in  the  same  apiary  ? 
If  so,  how  do  you  keep  the  Italians  pure  ? 

R.  G.  CoLnURN. 

Reply  :— Yes  :  we  keep  Black,  Carniolan 
and  Italian  bees  in  the  same  apiary.  The 
Italians  are  kept  pure  by  placing  the  Alley 
Drone-and  Queen  Trap  on  all  hives  but  one 
containing:  a  select  breeding  queen.  We  do 
not  even  allow  the  drones  to  fly  from  all  our 
pure  Italian  colonies.  No  helter-skelter  mating 
of  queens  is  permitted  in  our  apiary.  No 
dealer  can  send  out  all  purely-mated  queens 
who  does  allow  it  even  in  an  apiary  where 
all  the  colonies  are  supposed  to  be  pure 
Italians.  We  are  credited  with  sending  out 
the  best  queens  of  any  dealer,  and  can  only 
keep  up  that  reputation  by  using  the  Drone- 
and-Queen  trap. 

Try  one  of  our  $3  Select  Tested  Italian 
queens.  Select  warranted  queens,  $1.25 ; 
warranted  queens,  $1.00  ;  tested,  $1.50.  The 
American  Apiculturist  one  year  and  select 
queen,  $1.50.    Send  for  sample  copy. 

Address,  HENRY    ALI^EY, 

2SA2t         Wenliam,  Essex  Co.,  mass. 


BT  RETURN  MAIL. 

T^r^O"n">ii  ITALIAN  QUEENS  will 

TT  \J\JXJ  iJ  be  shipped  bj  Return  Mail 
to  any  address  iu  the  U.  S.  or  Canada  for  $8.00 
per  dozen— 75  cts.  each,  if  less  than  one  dozen 
is  ordered.    Single  Queens  to  Canada,  85  cis. 

My  Queens  are  all  Warranted  Purely  Mated, 
and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Remember, 
that  if  a  single  Queen  proves  Mismated,  she 
will  be  replaced  by  a  Select  Tested  one.  Not 
one  Queen  in  100  mismated  last  season.  As  I 
am  isolated  from  other  Bees,  hence  I  am  able 
to  make  this  otter  to  all. 

I  use  no  Lamp  -  Nursery,  and  every  Queen 
has  ailed  several  combs  with  Eggs  before  she 
is  shipped.  It  you  want  Fine,  Large  Queens, 
that  are  almost  certain  to  prove  to  be  Purely 
Mated,  send  your  Orders  to, 

27Dtf  NORTH  PRESCOTT,  MASS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


My  21st  Annual  Price-Llst  ".L'A%"-^.^lWi 


Tian 
ees. 
Queens  and  Nuclei  Culimies  (a  specialty)  :  also  Sup- 
plies—will  be  sent  t<,>  all  who  send  their  names  and 
addresses.  H.  H.  BROWK, 

17Dtf  LIGHT  STREHT.  Columbia  Co..  PA. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


EVEEY  BEE-KEEPER  SHOULD  TBY 

THE  SUCCESS  HIVE ! 


TRUE    TO    ITS   NAME! 

AFE  winterer,  easy   in   manipulation,  durable, 
'  cheap,  and,  for  large  yields  of  uoney, 
is  uijsurpassed. 

Sections,  Section-Cases,  Coml)  Fonnflation 


s 


and  all  Apiarian  Supplies,  at  greatly  reduced  prices 
Send  for  New  Circulars,  free. 

Ii.  H.  ic  W.  J.  VALENTINE, 

(Successors  to  8.  Valentine  &  Sons), 
17Dtf  HAGBR8T0WN,  VPash.  Co.,  MD 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Eaton's  Improved 

Bees  AND  Qpeens.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Address 
PRANK  A.  BATON, 

3D17t     BLUFFTON,  OHIO. 


NOW  Ready  to  Mall.— Tested  Italian 
Q0EENS,  $1.00.    Frank  Benton's  Imported 
Queens,  $4  eacb.    Address,    S.  F.  KEED, 
23D4t  NORTH  DORCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Mention  tli^  American  Dee  Journal. 


SEND  $1  for  a  Choice  Untested  Carniolan 
Queen.  Send  Registered  Letter  or  Express 
Money  Order.  A.  EASTMAN, 

27D«  UNION.  MoHenry  Co.,  ILLS. 

Jlfention  the  American  Bee  Jounuil. 


A  POSITIVE  FACT ! 

Queens  by  Return  Mail ! 

Frotn  tne  Old  and  Reliable 

KNICKERBOCKER  BEE-FARM 

(Established  1880.) 
^^~  Circular  aud  Price-List  Free. 

G.  H.  KNICKERBOCKER, 

27Dtf  Bo.x  41  PINE  PLAINS,  Duch.  Co  ,  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL 

''pHIS  new  alzr  of  our  Tapering 
X  Honey  Fails  is  of  uniform  deslun 
with  the  other  sizes,  haviuR  the  top 
edge  turned  over,  and  has  a  ball  or 
handle,— makina  it  very  convenient 
to  carry.  It  is  well-made  and,  when 
filled  with  honey,  makes  a  noTCl  and 
attractive  small  package,  that  can 
_____  be  sold  for  2(J  cents  or  less.    Many 

oonsumers  will  buy  It  In  order  to  give  the  children  a 
handeome  toy  pall.  Price.  7S  cents  per  doseut 
or  95<OOperlOO. 

THOS.  e.  NEWMAN  A  SON. 

923  &  925  West  Madison-Street.    -   CHICAGO,  1LL8 


The  Hive  aud  Honey-Bee,  and  Dadant's 

Foundation.   See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


the;  KjfA^mcKn  mmm  jqurisri^. 
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I>ove  is  where  the  sunshiue  glows, 
Love  is  where  the  lily  blows  ; 
Is  with  jonder  little  bird, 
Is  with  all  the  wildwood  herd. 
If  no  human  love  be  near, 
Love  from  God  is  always  here. 


Entranoinjj.— That  is  the  word  used 
by  the  editor  of  the  Farm,  Stock  and  Home 
when  noticiug  the  Doolittle  book,  entitled 
"  Scientific  Queen-Kearing."  After  describ- 
ing it,  he  says  : 

The  reputation  of  the  author  is  ample 
guarantee  of  the  i)ractical  value  of  the  work. 
To  the  apiarist  it  is  almost  invaluable,  and 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  or  the  student  of 
Nature's  wonders,  it  is  entrancing  as  a  fairy 
story. 

Every  reader  of  the  American  Bee 
JovRNAi,  should  send  Si. 00  to  this  office  for 
a  copy,  and  read  it,  too.  If  you  send  a 
year's  subscription  at  the  same  time,  $1.75 
pays  for  both  the  Bee  Journal  and  Doo- 
littte's  book. 

•  »    ^m  ••  • 

Father  Liansi^trotli's  address  is  928 
Steele  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio.  By  an  over- 
sight this  was  omitted  last  week.  Concern- 
ing his  annuity,  we  do  not  wish  to  say 
much,  because  he  is  naturally  sensitive,  and 
of  course  sees  the  Bee  Journal  whenever 
he  can  see  or  read  anything.  "  A  word  to 
the  wise  is  sufficient." 

Mr.  J  as.  F.  Wood,  of  Nortli  Prescott, 
Mass.,  when  sending  his  mite  to  this  office 
for  Father  L.,  writes  thus  : 

Can  any  one  who  has  realized  the  benefits 
of  the  movable-comb  hive,  eoncientiously 
let  Father  Langstroth  want  for  the  com- 
forts of  life  ?  But  few  of  us  ever  bought 
the  right  to  his  invention— let  it  not  be 
added,  and  but  few  of  us  ever  helped  him  ! 

Send  direct  to  his  address,  unless  you 
prefer  to  send  to  us  and  have  it  go  in  bulk 
to  him.    Any  way,  so  long  as  it  is  done. 


Inexoiisablf   I'aIaehood>«.— O.    S. 

Compton,  of  Glenwood,  Mich.,  sends  us  the 
following,  which  he  says  was  clipped  from 
"The  Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star," 
published  at  Montreal,  Canada,  on  July  10, 
among  its  "  items  of  interest."  Here  is  the 
mischievous  item  : 

Artificial  honey,  which  is  more  common 
in  the  market  than  consumers  know,  is 
made  of  potato-starch  and  oil  of  vitriol. 
Some  rash  optimists  think  that  they  are 
sure  of  getting  the  genuine  product  of  bees 
and  flowers  by  purchasing  honey  in  the 
comb.  Deluded  mortals !  The  exquisite 
white  comb  that  pleases  them  is  often  made 
of  paraffine  wax. 

Mr.  Compton  remarks,  "  What  a  mess  it 
would  make  ?  When  will  newspapers  stop 
this  lying  ?" 

Aye,  that's  the  question— TFTicn  ?  At 
present  they  seem  to  be  vieing  with  each 
other  in  telling  the  most  inexcusable  false- 
hoods about  our  pursuit !  There  is  neither 
sense  nor  reason,  neither  object  nor  excu.se 
for  such  paragraphs  as  the  above  !  The 
idea  of  potato-stareli  and  the  oil  of  vitriol 
making  "honey!"  It  Is  not  only  untrue, 
but  absurd  nonsense  ! 

The  "deluded  mortals"  are  those  who 
believe  the  story  of  the  Star  about  paraffine 
combs,  potato-starch,  and  oil  of  vitriol  ! 

Bro.  D.  A.  Jones  should  see  to  that 
"  deluded  mortal  "  who  scribbles  such  fool- 
ishness for  the  Montreal  Star. 

Those  who  assert  that  "  honey-combs  are 
made  of  paraffine,"  filled  with  glucose, 
potato-starch,  oil  of  vitriol,  etc.,  and  "sealed 
up  by  machinery,"  should  produce  a  crate 
of  such  stuff,  and  obtain  the  S1,000  offered 
by  Bro.  Root  for  a  sample  of  it— or  else 
cease  to  repeat  their  villainous  falsehoods, 
which  are  a  detriment  to  an  honest  industry. 


Iflany  Persons  are  always  seeking 
for  something  new— and,  while  this  stimu- 
lates invention  in  legitimate  lines,  it  also 
makes  some  would-be  inventors  "crazy" 
to  dig  out  from  the  unfathomable  depths, 
that  which  rewards  them  only  with  disap- 
pointment. Again,  there  are  other  "  luna- 
tics" who  conceive  the  idea  of  having 
evolved  from  their  brains  something  that 
will  "  revolutionize  the  world."  The  latter 
are  caricatured  very  spicely  by  the  following 
which  has  just  come  to  hand  from  one  of 
our  correspondents.    He  says  : 

How  can  the  bee-keeper  manage  in  order 
that  his  hives  may  be  full  of  bees  ready  for 
the  honey-flow,  lias  long  been  a  subject  of 
much  discussion  among  the  bee-keepers  of 
to-day. 

The  machine  I  use  in  my  apiary,  the 
"Patent-Applied-for-Kegulator,"  is  an  in- 
vention of  my  own,  and  I  find  it  of  great 
service  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  so  arranged 
that  I  can  turn  the  bees  "on"  and  "off" 
ud  libitum. 

It  is  constructed  something  like  the  burner 
of  a  gasoline  stove,  and  it  is  operated  in 
somewhat  the  same  way.  When  there  is  a 
good  honey-flow  I  turn  the  bees  "on  ;"  and 
just  as  soon  as  they  have  gathered  it  I  turn 
them  "  off,"  and  they  are  transferred  into  a 
chloroformed  apartment,  where  they  lie  in- 
sensible until  needed. 

This  machine,  when  fairly  brought  before 
the  eyes  of  a  waiting  and  appreciative  pub- 
lic will,  no  doubt,  be  capable  of  meeting  "  a 
long-felt  want." 


I>r.  l>xi<;rxon  has  again  been  "  decor- 
ated"—this  time  with  a  diploma,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  from  the  ItcvKe  In- 
ternationale, published  by  our  friend,  Mr. 
Ed  Bertrand,  at  Nyon,  Switzerland  : 

.•  Dzierzou,  born  in  1811,  is  still  living  a  re- 
tired life  in  Brieg,  Silesia,  where  he  has 
been  tor  several  years.  The  University  of 
Munich  has  awarded  him  the  diploma  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  as  a  reward  for  his 
numerous  scientific  works,  and  for  his 
theory  in  regard  to  parthenogenesis. 

Ten  years  ago  we  \yitnessed  a  pleasant 
ceremony  when  he  was  "decorated"  by 
Dr.  Butlerow,  Councellorof  the  Government 
of  Russia,  by  Order  of  the  Czar,  with  the 
Order  of  Santa  Anna. 

This  new  "honor"  adds  to  the  many 
laurels  of  distinction  worthily  worn  by  a 
grand  and  distinguished  apiarist.  We  hope 
he  may  long  enjoy  the  proud  distinctions  so 
honestly  and  honorably  earned. 


A  L,ady  writes  from  Missouri  for  infor- 
mation in  this  manner : 

Please  answer  through  the  Jouenal, 
whether  or  not  ladies  are  entitled  to  vote  for 
the  National  Flower. 

We  reply,  of  course  they  are  entitled  to 
vote.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  send  for  the 
pamphlet,  and  a  Postal  Card  "  Blank  Vote  " 
will  be  found  in  the  package  addressed  to 
Mr.  Prang.  This  they  should  fill  up,  and 
drop  in  the  mail— and  there  is  no  restriction 
—every  man,  woman  and  child  has  a  right 
to  vote  for  the  National  Flower ;  for  the 
children  soon  take  the  places  of  father  and 
mother.    Let  every  one  vote. 

■    I     ^     i    m 

Every  Person  who  orders  any  article 
should  make  that  order  complete  in  itself, 
and  not  say,  "  send  the  same  as  you  did  last 
year,"  or  "last  month  ;"'  or  the  same  as  you 
sent  John  Jones.  Not  any  one  of  all  the 
supply  dealers  can  afford  to  waste  the  time 
to  look  over  thousands  of  orders  to  find  out 
what  was  sent  before— and  even  if  they  did 
do  so,  the  time  would  be  worth  more  than 
the  profit  on  the  order  would  amount  to. 

Last  week  a  man  sent  an  order  for  goods 
to  a  supply  dealer,  and  neglected  to  sign  his 
name,  and  the  order  had  to  be  laid  aside 
until  ho  should  be  tired  of  waiting,  and 
write  again.  He  waited  several  days,  and 
then  sent  a  telegram,  but  then  only  signed 
two  initial  letters— no  name— and  hence  he 
could  not  get  a  reply.  He  telegraphed  from 
another  town  than  that  at  which  his  letter 
was  mailed.  There  is  no  reason  for  such 
carelessness.  At  this  writing,  he  is  still 
waiting  for  the  goods,  which  the  dealer  has 
all  ready  for  him,  but  awaiting  a  name  to 
ship  to.  It  is  a  good  rule,  never  to  send  a 
letter  without  re-reading  it,  and  being  sifre 
that  it  contains  your  name,  post-office, 
county  and  State. 


After  ."\early  Xen  Years  of  suffer- 
ing, Mrs.  J.  Vandervort,  of  Laceyville,  Pa.. 
passed  peacefully  away  on  July  12.  The 
AMEKIC.4.N  Bi:e  Joi;rnal  condoles  with 
Brother  Vandervort  in  his  bereavement. 
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In  tlie  Paris  Universal  Exposi- 
tion, the  Swiss  Department  was  to  have 
contained  (according  to  catalogue)  137  hives 
of  all  kinds,  but  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  British  Bee  Journal  could  not  find 
them.    He  says : 

For  days  and  weeks  past  we  have  been  in 
and  out  to  see  whether  the  exhibit  of  Mr. 
Zimmerman  had  arrived.  In  the  official 
catalogue  Mr.  Zimmerman  is  described  as 
exhibiting  no  less  than  137  hives  of  all  sys- 
tems, but,  alas  !  for  human  promises,  there 
is  only  one  bee-hive  in  the  whole  section, 
and  that  is  by  another  maker.  It  would  have 
been  a  real  novelty  to  have  seen  137  bee- 
hives at  one  exhibition,  and  would  have 
filled  pages  of  your  Journal,  but  they  are 
not  there  ;  and  the  officials,  whom  I  have 
closely  questioned,  know  nothing  whatever 
about  them. 


Portable  Tool-Box.— A.  correspon- 
dent remarks  that  he  feels  certain  that  al- 
most every  one  handling  bees  has  felt  the 
need  of  au  easy  and  convenient  method  of 
carrying  honey  from  the  hives  to  the  ex- 
tracting room,  and  returning  the  empty 
combs  to  the  hives,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a  full  supply  of  apiarian  tools,  scrap- 
pans,  etc.,  always  at  hand  and  ready  for 
immediate  use.  He  desires  to  know  the 
probable  cost,  and  where  such  can  be 
obtained. 

The  best  thing  we  know  of  in  that  line  is 
called  the  Davis  Honey  Carriage.  It  con- 
tains a  honey-comb  safe,  made  sufficiently 
long  and  deep  to  receive  the  longest  and 


Hurplns   Boxes  and  Sections.— 

Alexander  Le  Roy,  Amiens,  France,  asks 
the  following  questions : 

1.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  honey  sec- 
tions or  surplus-boxes  ? 

2.  Who  first  thought  of  them  ? 

3.  Was  it  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  ? 

i.  Did  Mr.  Langstroth  invent  sections 
when  he  devised  his  frame  hive  ? 

.5.  Were  sections  in  four  pieces  when  first 
made,  and  then  one-piece  sections  with 
square  grooves  ;  and  alter  that,  those  with 
the  V  groove  ? 

In  reply  we  offer  the  following  as  nearly 
as  we  can  remember  the  facts.  If  we  are 
in  error,  we  shall  thank  any  one  to  give  a 
correction,  for  only  the  exact  truth  on  every 
subject  is  of  any  value  : 

1.  The  origin  of  "boxes"  for  surplus 
honey  was  probably  in  the  "California 
frames,"  first  used  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Harbison, 
who  was  most  likely  the  inventor  of  such 
frames,  which  were  made  something  like  the 


being  2  inches,  and  the  tops  and  bottoms  IM 
inches  wide,  leaving  room  for  the  bees  to 
enter  between  every  two— to  be  used  with 
tin  separators  S}4  inches  wide. 

3.  No. 

4.  Honey  sections  Were  unknown  when 
the  Langstroth  liive  was  invented— it  had 
frames  for  surplus  honey  similar  to  the 
brood-frames,  but  one-half  their  depth,  and 
were  used  above  a  honey-board  having 
holes  bored  in  it  to  admit  the  bees  to  the 
surplus  apartment. 

5.  After  the  four-piece  dovetailed  sections 
before  mentioned,  Prof.  Cook  used  berry- 
box  stuff  bent  to  shape  around  a  block,  and 
nailed.  Then  several  attempts  were  made 
to  get  the  sections  made  all-inone-piece  ; 
but  that  was  not  perfected  until  about  18S0, 


The  Davis  Honey  Carnage. 

deepest  honey-frames  in  use,  and  wide 
enough  to  hold  all  the  frames  used  in  a 
story  in  perpendicular  position.  It  has  a 
dripping-pan  to  save  the  honey  from  being 
wasted  or  dripping  around. 

One  of  its  principal  features  is  a  Tool-Box, 
in  which  to  carry  the  smoker,  fuel  for  the 
smoker,  matches,  queen-cages,  transferring 
clamps,  etc. ;  also,  all  the  tools  needed  in 
an  apiary.  The  cover  of  this  box  is  hinged 
at  the  front  end,  and  when  turned  forward 
so  as  to  open  the  tool-box,  it  rests  on  an  ad- 
justable device  so  as  to  form  a  convenient 
and  strong  writing-desk,  on  which  a  memor- 
andum book  or  sheet  of  paper,  or  both,  may 
be  fastened,  and  be  always  convenient  for 
making  notes  and  keeping  a  record  of  your 
work. 

It  also  has  a  revolving  comb-hanger,  and 
is  an  invaluable  article  in  an  apiary. 

Its  price  is  S  18.00,  and  it  can  be  obtained 
at  this  office. 


Dovetailed  Sec'n.    Nailed  Section.  California  Frame 

brood-frames,  only  they  were  about  6x6 
inches  in  size,  and  the  sides  and  top  were  IK 
inches  wide,  with  narrower  bottoms. 

2.  The  first  "  honey  boxes  "  were  made  to 
hold  several  combs  about  6  inches  square. 
A.  G.  Hill,  of  Indiana,  conceived  the  idea  of 
sawing  about  half  through  these  boxes  every 
2  inches,  so  that  the  retailer  could  with  a 
knife  cut  the  combs  apart,  without  injuring 
the  honey-combs. 

About  the  same  time  Geo.  T.  Wheeler,  of 
New  York,  invented  honey-boxes  for  single 
combs,  having  wood  tops  and  bottoms,  glass 
ends,  and  when  taken  from  the  hives  (where 
full  sized  tin  separators  were  used)  the  sides 
were  also  glassed.  The  entrance  for  the 
bees  was  through  a  "  slot "  in  the  bottom 
pieces. 

Tlien  N.  N.  Betsinger,  of  New  Tort,  we 
think,  invented  the  honey-box  made  by 
nailing  2xV  inch  sides  to  IJa'x'i  inch  tops 
and  bottoms,  to  be  used  with  tin  separators, 
and  glassed  on  the  sides  after  being  taken 
from  the  hives.  These  were  to  hold  2 
pounds  of  honey. 

Then  Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  of  Ohio,  we  think, 
invented  one-pound  sections,  eight  of  them, 
4,14x414  inches,  to  fit  into  a  "  wide  frame  " 


Wide  Frame  Cuntaiulnt;  8  Oue-1'uund  Sections. 

of  the  same  size  as  the  Langstroth  brood- 
frame.  These  were  of  Jt'-ineh  wood  all 
around,  and  were  "dovetailed;"  the  sides 
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Oue-Piece  une-Pouna  Section. 

in  Watertown,  Wis.,  when  the  present  one- 
piece  section  with  v  groove  was  made  and 
put  upon  the  market. 

Later  the  square  groove  section  was  made 
by  Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  of  Ohio,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned as  soon  as  the  Forncrook  patent  was 
invalidated  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decision.  Now  the  V  groove  one-piece 
sections  are  universally  used— all  others  are 
abandoned. 


Anotlter  Palseliood  Retracted. 

—On  page  339,  we  called  attention  to  an 
item  in  the  SaniUn-y  Era,  averring  that 
"  comb  "  was  "  made  artificially,"  and  that 
"artificial  honey,  of  glucose  and  sugar, 
with  a  little  bitter  almond  flavoring,"  was 
upon  the  market,  etc. 

We  then  denounced  the  article,  and  de- 
manded that  the  Era  make  a  correction 
in  its  columns.  It  has  done  so,  but  very 
reluctantly.    It  says  : 

We  are  very  glad  to  learn  both  that  pure 
honey  can  be  had  of  any  honest  honey- 
dealer,  and  that  artificial  comb  is  not  filled 
with  glucose,  nor  even  successfully  manu- 
factured as  yet.  Honey  in  the  comb,  it 
seems,  can  be  relied  on. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  Sanitary 
Era  may  be  classed  among  the  honest 
papers,  which  are  always  willing  to  correct 
a  false  statement !  We  wish  some  other 
papers  who  have  lately  transgressed,  would 
do  the  same— and  thus  place  themselves  in 
the  truth-loving  class. 


Xlie  Completion  and  dedication  of 
the  National  Monument  to  the  Forefathers 
at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  the  corner-stone  of 
which  was  laid  thirty  years  ago,  gives  time- 
liness to  the  well-written  and  beautifully 
illustrated  article  of  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers," 
which  leads  off  this  number  of  Frank 
Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  for  August.  The 
short  stories,  illustrated  poems,  miscella- 
ous  essays,  etc.,  are  up  to  the  first-class 
standard,  and  the  new  literary  department 
begun  in  this  number  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  feature. 


THR    fKlVlERICJtN    BEB    JOURNai,. 
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How  to  Join  the  Union.— Several 
have  lately  sent  inquiries  to  know  how  to 
become  members  of  the  Union.  In  order  to 
answer  all  at  once,  and  save  writing  a  letter 
to  each,  we  invite  attention  to  the  following: 

The  Entrance  Fee  is  tl.OO,  and  that  pays 
for  the  Dues  of  any  portion  of  tlie  unexpired 
current  year,  ending  Dec.  31. 

Then  it  costs  only  one  dollar  for  Annual 
Dues,  which  are  payable  every  New  Year's 
day,  and  must  be  paid  within  six  months, 
in  order  to  retain  membership  In  the  Union. 

If  membership  ceases,  all  claims  against 
former  members  also  cease  ;  and  all  claims 
to  the  protection  of  the  Union  are  dissolved. 

The  Constitution  as  last  amended  reads 
as  follows  : 

Article  I.— This  organization  shall  be 
known  as  the  "National  Bee-Keepers' 
Union,"  and  shall  meet  annually,  or  as 
often  as  necessity  may  require. 

Article  II.— Its  object  shall  be  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  bee-keepers,  and  to 
defend  their  rights. 

Article  III.— The  officers  of  this  Union 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  live  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  a  General  Manager  (who 
shall  also  be  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer), 
whose  duties  shall  be  those  usually  per- 
formed by  such  officers.  They  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot,  and  hold  their  several 
offices  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected  ;  blank  ballots  for  this  purpose 
to  be  mailed  to  every  member  by  the  General 
Manager. 

Article  IV.— The  officers  shall  consti- 
tute an  Advisory  Board,  which  shall 
determine  what  action  shall  be  taken  by 
this  Union,  upon  the  application  of  bee- 
keepers for  defense  ;  and  cause  such  extra 
assessments  to  be  made  upon  the  members 
as  mav  become  necessary  to  their  defense  ; 
provided  that  only  one  assessment  shall  be 
made  in  any  one  fiscal  year,  without  a 
majority  vote  of  all  the  members  (upon 
blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose),  together 
with  a  statement  showing  why  another 
assessment  is  desirable. 

Article  V. — Any  person  may  become  a 
member  by  paying  to  the  General  Manager 
an  Entrance  Fee  of  one  dollar,  for  which 
he  shall  receive  a  printed  receipt  making 
him  a  member  of  the  Union,  entitled  to  all 
its  rights  and  benefits.  The  Annual  Fee  of 
Sl.OO  shall  be  due  on  the  firstday  of  .January 
in  each  year,  and  MUST  be  paid  within  six 
months  in  order  to  retain  membership  in 
this  Union. 

Article  VI.— The  Funds  of  this  Union 
shall  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
defend  and  protect  its  members  in  their 
rights,  after  such  cases  are  approved  by  the 
Advisory  Board  ;  and  to  pay  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  this  Union,  such  as  printing, 
postage,  clerk-hire,  etc. 

Article  VII.— This  Constitution  may  be 
amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
bers at  any  time. 

The  Entrance  Fee  and  Dues  must  be  sent 
direct  to  the  General  Manager,  Thomas  G. 
Newman,  Chicago,  Ills.,  who  will  record 
the  names,  and  send  receipts  for  every  dollar 
sent  in.  The  Union  needs  funds  now,  and 
at  least  one  thousand  bee-keepers  should 
each  become  members  immediately. 


Advisability  of  Clipping  ll>c 
Qiici>ii'§  Wing. 


Written  for  tlie  American  Bee  Journal 


A  Modern  Bee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  2(K)  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  S1.(X).    For  sale  at  this  office. 


Query  644.— 1.  Would  you  clip  the  queen's 
wing?    2.  Why  ?    .'i.  When  ?— T.  F. 

No — J.  P.  H.  Bkown. 

No. — Dadant  &  Son. 

I  do  not  practice  it.  I  can  see  some 
things  in  its  favor,  and  some  against 
it. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

No  !  I  work  on  the  non-swarming 
plan. — J.  M.  HA5IBAUGH. 

I.  Yes,  everij  lime.  2.  To  save  work. 
3.  The  first  time  I  see  her  after  I  find 
eggs. — A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  Yes.  2.  So  that  the  swarm  may 
return.  3.  In  tlie  spring,  when  clean- 
ing out  the  hives. — Mahala  B.  Chad- 
dock. 

1.  Yes,  every  time.  2.  So  as  to 
prevent  swarms  absconding,  and  for 
convenience  in  hiving.  3.  Just  as 
soon  as  convenient,  after  she  has  be- 
gun to  lay. — A.  B.  Mason. 

No  ;  I  want  no  queens  that  cannot 
fly,   any    more    than    queens   without 

legs. C.  H.   DiBBEBN. 

1.  Yes.  2.  To  keep  her  from  going 
to  the  woods,  and  to  facilitate  hiving 
swarms.  3.  As  soon  as  she  begins  to 
lay. — M.  Mauin. 

1.  If  I  did  not  want  her  to  fly,  I 
would.  2.  To  prevent  her  flying.  3. 
The  very  first  clianc6.  I  do  not  think 
that  clipping  is  so  prevalent  as  form- 
erly.— J.  M.  Shuck. 

1.  Yes.  2.  To  mark  them,  to  con- 
trol swarming,  etc.  3.  Any  time  after 
laying  well. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

1.  Yes.  2.  So  that  she  cannot  lead 
swarms  to  the  woods.  3.  Generally  in 
the  spring,  before  the  colony  increases 
much  in  strength. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

1.  I  have  never  clipped  a  queen's 
wing — and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
shall.  2.  To  aid  in  swarming.  3.  As 
soon  as  she  commences  to  lay. — Will 
M.  Barncm. 

1.  That  would  depend  upon  the 
situation  and  surroundings  of  my 
apiary  ;  if  near  heavy  timber,  or  .sur- 
rounded by  tall  trees,  yes.  3.  When 
my  little  scissors  were  sharp — almost 
any  time  before  swarming. — Mrs.  L. 
Harrison. 

No,  sir.  I  am  opposed  to  clipping 
queens'  wings.  I  know  that  excellent 
and  successful  bee-keepers  clip  them. 
There  are  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages both  ways. — James  Heddon. 

1.  Indeed,  I  would.  2.  So  she  can- 
not fly   with    a   swarm.      3.  The    first 


time  that  I  see  her  after  she  lays.  If 
not  before,  certainly  prior  to  swarming 
time. — C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  I  would  not.  Those  who  do, 
claim  that  swarms  are  saved  by  so 
doing,  and  much  trouble  avoided.  I 
do  not  see  it  so.  .3.  I  should  clip  the 
wings  any  time  after  fecundation  had 
taken  place  ;  it  makes  no  matter  when. 
— J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Because  there  are  more 
reasons  in  favor  of  so  doing  than  there 
are  against  it.  3.  At  any  time,  when 
you  see  the  queens  after  they  become 
fertile.  I  usually  do  it  when  apple 
ti'ees  are  in  bloom,  because  this  is  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  also 
because  thei-e  are  not  so  many  bees  in 
the  way  then  as  later  on. — G.  M.  Uoo- 

LITTLE. 

1.  I  do  not  now  clip  tlie  wings  of 
my  queens,  but  I  did  formerly.  2.  I 
do  not  now,  because  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  it  is  so  far  to  timber  (about 
one  mile),  that  the  bees  never  go  awaj' 
without  first  clustering  near  b}-.  Did 
I  live  near  timber,  I  would  use  queen- 
traps  in  preference  to  clipping. — G.  L. 
Tinker. 

1.  Queens  at  the  head  of  my  honey- 
producing  colonies  (not  my  breeding 
(lueeus).  yes.  2.  "Why?"  Because  I 
can  manage  the  swarms  with  less 
labor,  and  without  danger  of  loss  of 
swarms,  and  especiallj"  as  there  are 
some  trees  of  considerable  height  near 
my  apiary.  3.  In  the  early  spring, 
when  the  colonies  are  at  their  smallest, 
when  the  queens  can  be  most  readily 
found. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  That  depends.  If  I  were  a  woman, 
I  would,  always.  If  among  high  trees, 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  do  so  anyway.  I 
think  that  it  is  a  good  practice,  even 
for  men,  unless  they  like  to  try  Frank- 
lin's method  with  the  lightning,  and 
bring  them  down  with  a  kite.  2.  It 
saves  work  at  swarming  time.  The 
bees  cannot  abscond.  You  are  more 
sure  of  the  age  of  your  queens.  3.  Any 
time  after  the  queen  has  mated. — 
Eugene  Secor. 

1.  Yes  ;  if  near  timber.  2.  So  that 
the  swarms  would  return  and  thus  save 
labor.  3.  Soon  after  she  begins  to 
lay,  or  before  swarming  time. — The 
Editor. 


Convention  IVoticeN. 

ttW  The  Northern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers' Associa- 
tion will  hold  Its  next  mectInK  on  AuB.  2U,  liwo,  at 
R  Marsh's,  in  Guilford  Township,  4  miles  northeast 
of  Rockford,  Ills.  D.  A.  fOLLEB,  Sec. 


t1?~  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  ccmrt-huuse,  iit  Hntntfurd.  Ont., 
Canada  on  December  4.  5,  and  fi,  iks;i.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  anfl  State  and  District 
hee-keepers' societies  are  requested  to  ai>p<'int  del- 
egates w  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meetinn  will  heKiven  Induetlme.  Anyonedesirous 
of  t)ecr)niinK  anieiuher,  and  recelvinj;  tlie  last  Annu- 
al Report  liound,  may  do  so  by  forwardinK  II.OO  to 
the  Secretary.— K.  K.  HOLTIK.VAN.V,  Sec.  Brant 
ford.  Ont..  Canada. 
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tVliat  Intakes  tlie  Summer? 


It  is  not  the  lark's  clear  tone 

Cleaving:  the  morning  air  with  a  soaring-  crj-. 

Nor  the  nightingale's  dulcet  melodj'  all  "the 
balmy  night— 

Not  these  alone 

Malse  the  sweet  sounds  of  summer  ; 

But  the  drone  of  beetle  and  bee,  the  murmur- 
ous hum  of  the  fly. 

And  the  chirp  of  the  cricket  hidden  out  of 
sight— 

These  help  to  make  the  summer. 

Not  roses  redly  blown. 

Nor  golden  lilies,  lighting  the  dusky  mead. 

Nor  proud,  imperial  pansies,  nor  queen-cups 

quaint  and  rare— 
Not  these  alone 

Make  the  sweet  sights  of  summer  ; 
But  the  countless  forest  leaves,  the  myriad 

wayside  weeds. 
And  slender  grasses.springing  up  everywhere. 
These  help  to  make  the  summer. 

One  heaven  bends  above  : 

The  lowliest  head  of ttimes  hath  sweetest  rest : 

O'er  song-bird  in  the  pine,  and  bee  in  the  ivy 

low. 
Is  the  same  love,  it  is  all  God's  summer  ; 
Well  pleased  is  He  if  we  patiently  do  our  best. 
So  hum,  little  bee.  and  low  green  grasses  grow, 
Tou  help  to  make  the  summer. 

—Marietta  HoUey.  in  Queries. 


THE  SEASON. 


S\i'arinjiig^    Out,   Comb    Surface 
Measuring,  Failures,  etc. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


I  am  asked  to  tell  why  bees  swarm 
out  in  early  spring;,  upon  the  tirst 
really  warm  day  which  occurs,  as  they 
frequently  do.  This  is  a  hard  rjues- 
tion  to  answer,  for  I  have  had  them  do 
so  at  times  when  I  could  see  no  cause 
for  it  at  all.  At  other  times  I  was  sat- 
isfied that  moldy  combs,  together  with 
many  dead  bees  upon  the  bottom- 
board,  which  emitted  a  foul  odor,  was 
the  cause. 

Again,  when  bees  come  near  to 
stai'vation,  in  early  spring,  swarming 
out  is  quite  liable  to  occur  ;  for  where 
there  is  anything  about  the  hive  which 
causes  great  dissatisfaction,  the  bees 
seem  determined  to  see  if  they  cannot 
better  their  condition,  by  leaving  their 
imcomfortable  quarters  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  something  more  pleasant.  So 
far  all  bee-keepers  seem  to.  agree,  and 
were  it  not  that  I  have  had  bees  swarm 
out,  when  all  about  the  hive  was  sweet 
and  clean,  with  plenty  of  honey  and 
brood  in  the  hive,  I  might  believe  that 
I  knew  something  certain  about  it. 

In  several  instances  I  have  had  small 
swarms  come  out  apparently  under 
almost  the  same  conditions  which  they 
do  in  summer,  except  they  were  not 
getting  honey  and  pollen.  Some  try 
to  account  for  this  kind  of  swarming, 
by  supposing  that  it  always  happens 
before  any   young  bees   hatch   out   in 


the  spring,  consequently  when  the  old 
bees  go  out  for  their  first  play-spell, 
the  queen  is  left  alone,  and  not  liking 
to  be  so  left,  she  goes  out  after  the 
bees.  There  must  be  some  mistake  in 
this,  for  I  have  had  them  swarm  out 
many  times  when  there  would  be  many 
young  bees  that  were  so  young  that 
thej-  were  unable  to  fly,  and  would  be 
left  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  hive 
after  the  rest  of  the  bees  had  gone,  as 
we  frequently  see  them  after  a  swarm 
has  issued  in  the  summer  time. 

One  thing  I  have  noticed,  however, 
that  while  we  cannot  fullj- account  for 
the  reason  why  bees  thus  swarm  out, 
we  can  tell  pretty  nearly  when  they 
will  be  likely  to  do  so.  After  a  very 
severe  winter,  when  the  bees  have 
suffered  from  being  long  confined  to 
the  hive,  this  thing  is  the  most  likely 
to  occur  ;  while  after  a  mild  winter, 
during  which  the  bees  have  had  fre- 
quent chances  to  fly,  and  have  conse- 
quently wintered  vyell,  very  little,  if 
any,  swarming  out  occurs. 

::VIea»>Hrinsr  Comb  Surface. 

There  seems  to  be  a  confusion  of 
ideas  regarding  what  is  meant,  when 
the  comb  surface  and  square  inches 
of  comb  are  mentioned  in  our  dift'er- 
ent  bee-papers.  As  I  understand  it, 
when  any  one  speaks  of  comb  surface, 
he  means  the  surface  measure  of  the 
combs,  measuring  each  comb  on  both 
sides,  and  multiplying  the  amount  thus 
obtained  for  one  comb,  by  tlie  number 
of  combs  that  there  are  in  the  hive. 
Thus,  one  Gallup  frame  gives  a  sur- 
face measure  of  115  square  inches  on 
one  side,  and  the  same  on  the  other, 
hence  we  have  230  square  inches  of 
comb  surface  as  the  amount  contained 
by  one  frame.  As  I  use  nine  of  tliese 
frames  in  a  hive,  this  gives  2,070 
square  inches  of  comb  surface  for  the 
whole  hive. 

Now,  for  myself,  I  rarely  use  the 
term  "  comb  surface,"  but  nearly  al- 
ways speak  of  the  number  of  square 
inches  of  comb  which  a  hive  contains. 
Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  amount  of 
comb  contained  in  one  of  my  frames, 
I  say  that  it  contains  so  many  square 
inches  of  comb,  the  same  as  I  would 
say  that  a  board  was  so  many  inches 
long  and  so  many  inches  wide,  giving 
so  many  square  inches,  or  so  many 
feet.  Surely,  we  do  not  measure  a 
board  on  each  side  to  tell  us  how  many 
feet  there  is  in  it. 

So  when  I  say  that  one  of  my  frames 
contains  115  square  inches  of  comb,  I 
measure  the  comb  the  same  as  I  would 
a  board,  for  one  of  my  division-boards 
contain  just  as  many  square  inches  .as 
does  one  of  tlie  frames.  As  I  use  nine 
frames  in  a  hive,  this  gives  me  1,035 
square  inches  of  comb,  which  amount 
I   claim   is   sufficient   for  any  brood- 


chamber,  where   we   are   working  for 
comb  honey. 

Mr.  Editor,  if  I  am  not  right,  will 
you  please  set  us  all  right  on  this 
subject  ?* 

18S9  Almost  a  Failure. 

So  far  the  present  season  has  come 
the  nearest  to  being  a  failure  of  any 
that  I  have  ever  passed  through  in  my 
bee-keeping  life,  unless  it  was  the  sea- 
son of  1869,  and  as  that  was  the  year 
in  which  I  commenced  to  keep  bees,  I 
cannot  tell  just  what  might  have  been 
accomplished  by  a  skillful  apiarist. 

The  sjiring  opened  very  propitiously 
this  year,  and  kept  so  till  May  20,  when 
it  came  oif  cold  and  rainy,  and  con- 
tinued so  up  to  .June  18,  at  which  time 
we  had  a  couple  of  days  of  warmer 
weather  that  let  the  bees  out  for  a 
play-spell,  for  there  was  very  little  that 
they  could  do  but  play,  as  there  was 
no  honey  in  the  flowers  on  account  of 
the  wet. 

It  soon  'began  to  rain  again,  and 
has  kept  it  up  for  about  one-half  of  the 
time  ever  since.  For  the  past  week, 
when  it  has  not  rained,  the  bees  have 
got  a  little  more  than  a  living,  for  the 
weather  has  been  very  warm  during 
this  latter  time  ;  j-et  there  is  not  a  hive 
in  the  apiary  which  has  five  pounds  of 
honey  in  it. 

This  wann  weather  has  given  me  a 
chance  to  get  started  in  the  queen- 
business  again,  for  to  try  to  do  any- 
thing at  queen-re.aring  was  onlj-  a  waste 
of  time  and  bees,  as  a  rule,  although  I 
have  succeeded  in    filling  some  orders. 

Man}'  things  which  have  worked 
well  in  the  past  have  failed  to  work  at 
all  this  season,  and  among  other 
things  has  been  the  getting  of  queens 
fertilized  over  a  queen-e.\cluding 
honey-board,  as  I  described  in  my 
book.  As  I  had  in  pi-evious  years  sold 
my  apiary  short  of  bees,  and  used  so 
man}'  from  my  stronger  colonies  to 
start  the  queen-business  early,  I  had 
not  tiered  any  hives  for  extracted 
honey,  till  the  basswood  was  in  bloom, 
which  may,  in  a  measure,  account  for 
this  failure  in  a  time  when  no  honey 
was  coming  in,  and  the  bees  using  all 
their  energj"^  at  brood-rearing  when 
the  weather  would  permit. 

The  queens  have  been  allowed  to 
hatch  in  the  upper  stories,  the  same  as 
usual,  but  soon  the  bees  would  begin 
to  persecute  them,  which  would  finally 
result  in  their  death,  and  sometimes  in 
a  general  row  "  up-stairs,"  in  which 
many  bees  would  be  killed.  Now, 
while  this  part  has  failed,  the  getting 
of  nice  queen-cells  built  above  the 
queen-excludei's  has  been  a  perfect 
success  where  the  colonies  so  tiered 
were  strong  enough  to  occupy  the 
upper  stories  as  they  should  be  oc- 
cupied to  do   good   work.       In   fact,  I 
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never  had  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
prepared  cups  completed  as  I  have  had 
all  along  during  this  worst  of  all  years. 

The  queens  hatching  from  these  cells 
have  been  splendid,  but  when  it  came 
to  getting  them  fertilized,  either  in 
upper  stories  or  in  nuclei,  it  has  been 
uphill  work,  for  I  never  lost  so  many 
queens  from  nuclei  in  the  same  length 
of  time  as  I  have  this  year,  that  I  re- 
member of. 

Basswood  promises  to  be  about  one- 
half  of  a  crop,  according  to  the  show- 
ing of  buds.  As  these  buds  will  open 
in  a  few  days,  I  hope  for  better  times  in 
tlie  near  future. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  July  3,  1889. 

[*0n  each  comb  there  are  two  sur- 
faces, with  cells  extending  down  to  the 
centre  wall  (or  "niid-i-ib,"  as  they 
call  it  in  England),  and  a  Gallup  frame 
contains  230  square  inches  of  comb 
surface,  as  Bro.  Doolittle  remarks  in 
the  first  paragraph. 

His  second  paragraph  is  clearly 
wrong.  A  board  cannot  be  compared 
to  a  comb,  unless  it  is  two  inches  thick 
(or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, unless  it  is  a  ••double  board"). 
Then  it  would  be  calculated  by  "  board 
measure,"  and  both  surfaces  would  be 
taken  into  the  calculation,  like  tlie 
comb  surfaces  of  the  frame.  While 
"  we  do  not  measure  a  board  on  each 
side  to  tell  us  how  many  feet  there  is 
in  it,'"  we  invai'iably  do  measure  or 
calculate  both  sides  when  that  board 
liecomes  a  two-inch  plank — and  more 
nearly  resembles  a  frame  of  comb  with 
two  surfaces. — Ed.] 


BASSWOOD. 


]M)-  inaiiUiSfeiiiciit   of  Swarms  in 
the  Apiary. 


WritUn  lor  the  Ameriryn  Bee  Journal 
BY   MISS   IDA  HOUSE. 


Basswof)d  is  very  rich  here ;  one 
colony  brought  in  12  pounds  of  hone}' 
on  July  12.  On  July  10  we  extracted 
40  pounds  of  white  clover  honey  from 
the  same  colony,  and  did  not  extract 
from  tlie  brooil-chamber. 

We  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
along  without  the  queen-excluders. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  sections  of 
honey  spoiled  b}-  neglecting  to  put  the 
queen-e.xcluders  on. 

I  am  guarding  against  swarming  all 
tliat  I  can,  until  basswood  is  done  with. 
I  take  four  frames  of  brood  from  a 
hive  for  a  nucleus,  put  in  four  empty 
frames,    and    cut    out    all    remaining 


queen-cells  ;  as  far  as  I  have  gone,  this 
method  works  splendidly,  but  I  find  it 
impossible  for  nie  to  get  along  very 
fast  among  so  many  bees. 

My  brother-in-hiw  has  charge  of  an 
elevator  here,  so  he  can  help  me  only 
at  night  and  morning  with  the  bees. 
On  Jul)-  7  we  had  15  swarms,  and  also 
on  July  10  we  had  15  swarms  ;  but 
with  my  sister's  help,  I  hived  them 
witliout  the  loss  of  one.  We  have  not 
lost  a  swarm  of  bees  for  six  summers. 

All  of  our  queens  have  their  wings 
clipped,  and  when  a  swarm  comes  out, 
we  go  to  the  hive,  pick  up  the  queen, 
take  out  all  tlie  liiood  from  the  hive, 
and  put  ill  empty  frames  ;  then  put  the 
queen  in  front  of  the  hive,  and  the  bees 
will  soon  return,  and  go  to  work 
again. 

Our  colonies  arc  all  verj' strong,  and 
in  splendid  condition.  We  could  not 
ask  for  more  favorable  weather  than 
we  are  having.  When  I  have  more 
time,  I  will  tell  how  we  winter  our 
bees,  which  I  hope  will  help  some  bee- 
keeper who  is  unsuccessful  in  winter- 
ing his  bees. 

Howard,  Minn.,  July  13,  1889. 


REARINa  QUEENS. 

Results  of  Some  Experiments  in 
Bce.Kecping,  etc. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    FRANK    S.    JOHXSOX. 


On  page  362  I  related  my  experience 
in  bee-keeping  up  to  the  hatching  of 
the  queens  in  my  two  nucleus  colonies. 
Although  I  felt  rather  nei-^ous  as  to 
the  result  of  my  experiment,  for  there 
were  several  queen-cells  in  each  hive, 
still  the  first  queen  hatched  must  have 
destroyed  the  other  cells,  as  there  were 
no  "  second  swarms." 

Tlie  weather  at  this  time  came  on 
cold  and  rainy,  and  in  consequence 
1  was  uneasy  about  their  welfare  while 
on  their  "bridal  tour."  After  about  a 
week,  however,  one  commenced  to 
lay  ;  but  I  could  discover  no  eggs  in 
the  other  hive.  1  waited  a  few  days 
longer,  and  then,  thinking  that  the 
"lady"  had  met  with  some  mi.shap,  I 
sent  for  a  Carniolan  queen,  thinking 
that  I  would  give  that  race  a  trial,  as 
they  are  well  spoken  of  as  to  their  pro- 
lificness  and  comb-building  abilities. 

The  queen  came  all  right,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  other  queen  that  I 
thought  was  missing,  began  to  lay, 
and  she  proves  to  be  a  fine  one,  for 
she  has  everything  filled  with  brood. 

I  took  two  frames  of  brood  from  the 
old  colony,  and  put  the  Carniolans 
upon  tlie  conil)  in  a  Peot  cage,  but 
tlirough  some  fault  of  mine,  the  queen 
gnawed  throiigli  the  comb  into  the 
cage,  and  killed  a  few  of  the  attendant 


bees.  Of  course,  as  I  saw  the  dead 
bees  at  the  entrance,  I  thouglit  that 
my  queen  was  gone  ;  but  upon  examin- 
ing the  hive  the  next  da)',  I  found  her 
moving  around,  and  quietly  depositing 
eggs. 

I  examined  her  again  a  few  daj'S 
ago,  and  found  four  and  five  eggs  in 
some  of  the  cells.  What  does  tliat 
signify  ? 

In  this  country  we  get  no  earlj'  sur- 
plus. There  is  verj'  little  fruit  except 
wild  plums,  and  no  clover  at  all.  Elms, 
box-elders,  and  cotton-woods  furnish 
pollen.  Just  now  (July  10)  bees  are 
storing  a  liglit,  mild  honej',  but  wliat 
they  obtain  it  from,  I  am  unable  to 
determine.  I  supposed  tliat  it  was 
sumac,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  liiid 
any  bees  working  on  it,  although  th'-re 
is  an}'  quantity  of  it  in  bloom  iii^ar 
here. 

After  harvest  is  when  we  get  our 
.surjilus.  The  stubble-fields  will  Ije 
fairly  red  over  acres  and  acies  of 
heart's-ease  or  smart-weed.  The  honey 
is  rather  dark,  but  of  quite  good  llavor, 
and  sells  well. 

I  have  3G  pounds  nearly  all  capped 
over,  in  one-pound  sections,  on  my  old 
colony.  One  of  my  neighbors  says 
that  I  will  be  the  cause  of  all  this 
county  being  covered  with  bees. 

Two  of  my  neiglibors  ha\e  already 
spoken  for  queens  from  my  old  colony. 
The  record  they  made  last  year,  and 
so  far  this  season,  causes  every  one 
here,  who  has  bees,  to' want  a  queen 
from  them. 

I  have  sent  for  Mr.  Doolittle's 
"  Queen-Rearing,"  and  propose  to 
learn  all  that  I  can  by  experience  and 
study,  about  the  business  ;  and  perhaps 
sometime  I  m.ay  engage  in  the  bee- 
business  extensively. 

Oolden-Rod  tlie  I^atloiial  FIoM'er 

In  regard  to  the  National  Flower  : 
I  think  that  it  would  be  rather  unjust 
to  choose  a  flower  that  blooms  only  in 
certain  parts  of  the  United  Slates,  like 
the  trailing  arbutus;  although  this  is 
much  more  beautiful  and  fragrant 
than  the  golden-rod,  still,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, folden-rod  is  found  in  some  of  its 
varieties  nearly  all  over  the  United 
States.  We  certainly  have  several 
varieties  of  it  in  great  profusion  here, 
making  great  golden  mas.ses  on  the 
prairies  in  all  directions.  I  would 
speak  for  "  golden-rod." 

Campbell,  Nebr. 

[A  good  queen  lays  the  eggs  in  reg- 
ular order,  and  one  in  a  cell.  The 
presence  of  4  or  5  eggs  in  a  cell  sug- 
gests that  either  the  queen  is  a  poor 
one  (or  drone-layer,  as  she  is  some- 
times called),  or  that  the  hive  con- 
tains laying  workers.— Ed.] 
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Clover  —  Absconding   Sivaruis- 
Honey  Crop,  etc. 


Written  for  the  WesteiTi  Plowman 

BY   C.    H.    DIBBEKN. 


Bees  have  swarmed  a  good  deal, 
and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  from  absconding  swarms.  By 
careful  watching  and  good  manage- 
ment we  have  lost  none  by  absconding, 
and  have  captured  at  least  two  swarms 
that  were  flying  over  and  settled  with 
swarms  that  we  happened  to  have  in 
the  air.  I  now  think  that  swarming  is 
pretty  well  over,  and  the  bees  will  now 
settle  down  to  the  more  profitable  busi- 
ness of  gathering  honey. 

Abscoudins-  !$M'ai-nis. 

Now  what  causes  a  desire  to  ab- 
scond ?  Usually  when  but  a  few  bees 
are  kept,  and  swarms  are  kept  entirely 
separate,  and  are  properly  hived  in  a 
good,  clean  hive,  there  is  but  little 
trouble  on  this  point.  What  I  mean 
by  properly  hived,  is  that  the  bees  are 
not  only  shaken  in  front  of  the  hives, 
but  are  kept  stirred  up  till  about  all 
have  run  in.  It  will  not  do  to  leave 
them  covering  the  outside  of  the  hive, 
or  to  cluster  under  it,  as  in  that  case 
the  queen  may  be  outside,  and  perhaps 
not  know  that  it  is  a  hive  at  all. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  a 
swarm  issues,  the  queen  seems  to  be- 
come frightened  and  runs  back  into 
the  hive,  and  still  the  bees  will  cluster 
on  some  branch  just  as  thej'  would  if 
she  was  with  the  swarm.  Now  if  they 
are  hived  they  soon  become  uneasy, 
and  generally  dwindle  awaj',  either 
going  back  to  the  old  hive,  or  going 
in  with  some  other  swarm  just  hived. 
Sometimes  they  will  also  go  to  a  hive 
that  has  just  swarmed,  or  one  that  is 
about  to  swarm. 

When  a  swarm  that  has  been  hived 
a  day  or  two  comes  out  with  a  rush, 
you  may  be  sure  that  they  have  a 
queen,  and  perhaps  two  or  three.  I 
believe  what  causes  large  swarms, 
that  are  perhaps  parts  of  a  number  of 
swarms,  to  desert  a  hive  is,  that  the 
question  of  supremacj'  of  the  queens 
is  not  decided,  and  one  of  them  starts 
to  leave  the  hive  when  all  the  bees 
speedily  follow. 

Usuallj'  when  more  than  one  queen 
is  hived  with  a  swarm,  the  bees 
speedily  ball  one,  or  all  but  one,  and 
the}'  are  soon  stung  and  killed.  Such 
swarms  usually  remain  without  further 
trouble. 

It  is  usually  contended  when  a 
swarm  once  deserts  a  hive  it  is  useless 
to  put  them  back  in  the  same  hive  in 
the  same  place.  That  is  not  my  ex- 
perience, however,  as  I  have  had  quite 


a  number  leave  their  hives  this  year, 
and  I  have  put  them  back  just  as  they 
were,  and  they  have  generally  stayed. 
Somehow  the  shaking  and  mixing  up 
in  swarming  out  and  being  rehived 
seems  to  settle  the  question  of  which 
shall  be  queen. 

Xlie  Honey  Crop. 

Now  that  we  are  reasonably  sure  of 
a  fair  honey  crop,  the  question  comes 
up,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it  ? 
Now  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  it  off 
the  hives  before  it  is  reallj'  ripe  ;  hur- 
rying it  off  to  town  to  get  ahead  of 
somebody  else,  and  sell  it  to  the  first 
store-keeper  for  anj'thing  he  offers. 

The  white  honey  should  be  left  on 
the  hives  till  about  the  close  of  the 
basswood  harvest,  to  fully  mature.  If 
more  room  is  needed,  add  cases  of 
empty  sections  by  putting  them  under 
the  full  ones.  Honey  thus  left  on  the 
hives  may  not  be  quite  so  white,  but 
the  quality  is  greatly  improved.  Then, 
too,  the  bees  can  take  care  of  the 
honey  much  better  than  we  oau. 

When  honey  is  removed  too  soon, 
before  all  the  cells  are  capped,  it  soon 
becomes  leaky,  the  honey  souring  in 
the  uncapped  cells,  and  the  appear- 
ance is  greatl}-  damaged.  This  is  es- 
pecially so  in  damp  weather,  but  if  left 
on  the  hives  till  the  usually  dry 
weather  of  the  middle  of  July,  it  is  all 
right. 

Then  there  is  the  moth,  always 
present,  even  on  our  snow-white  honey, 
especially  if  it  contains  a  few  cells  of 
pollen.  Now  if  the  honey  is  left  with 
the  bees,  the}'  will  remove  the  moths 
as  they  hatch  out,  and  when  it  is  taken 
off,  at  the  end  of  the  white   honey  sea- 


hatch. 


Xbe  Price  of  Honey. 


Bee-keepers  should  remember  that 
we  have  had  almost  no  crops  for  two 
years,  hardly  honey  enough  to  sell  for 
the  sugar  we  have  had  to  buy  to  keep 
the  bees  alive.  If  we  have  a  good  crop 
this  year,  the  next  may  again  be  a  fail- 
ure. Now  why  should  we  be  in  a  hurry 
to  get  rid  of  the  finest  honey  that  the 
world  produces  ?  Judging  from  an 
experience  of  over  twenty  years,  I 
know  that  the  best  honey  cannot 
profitably  be  produced  for  less  than  15 
cents  in  the  comb,  or  10  ceiits  for  ex- 
tracted. The  late  and  dark  honey,  of 
course,  must  be  sold  for  less.  Keep 
up  a  reasonable  price  ;  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  make  bee-keeping 
worth  following.  It  is  hard  work,  all 
know,  and  requires  ceaseless  watching 
and  care,  and  why  should  we  not  be 
paid  for  all  this  ? 

If  you  have  taken  our  advice  to  have 
the  honey  stored  only  in  ne.at,  clean 
new  sections,  between   separators,  you 


have  something  you  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  ask  and  get  a  fair  price 
for.  Now  before  taking  it  to  market, 
be  sure  and  scrape  every  section  of 
propolis,  and  pack  it  in  new  crates, 
with  glass  on  at  least  one  side. 

Marking;  Crates  of  Honey. 

Mark  the  gross  weight,  tare  and 
net.  This  will  save  much  trouble  and 
quibbling.  Your  name  and  address 
should  also  be  stenciled  on  the  cases. 
Remember  that  if  honey  is  properly 
ripened  on  the  hives,  and  stored  in  a 
diy,  warm  place,  it  will  keep  ;  and  if 
not  all  sold  this  yeqr,  it  may  come 
very  handy  the  next. 

Milan,  Ills. 


SELLING  HONEY. 


Do  Not  Sell  the  New   Crop  Too 
Soon  or   Too  Cheap. 


Written  for  tlic  American  BeeJourtwl 

BY  JAMES   HEDDON. 


Pleased  at  the  partial  improvement 
upon  the  past  two  seasons,  many  bee- 
keepers have  been  praising  1889  as  a 
honey  year.  It  begins  to  look  plain 
to  me,  that,  taking  the  country  all 
over,  we  are  not  going  to  have  an 
average  crop,  by  considerable.  The 
past  two  poor  seasons  have  cleared  the 
market  of  honey,  and  got  consumers 
into  the  habit  of  paying  better  prices 
than  formerly.  As  it  is  a  fact  that  we 
need  it  to  keep  our  business  equally 
profitable  with  other  lines,  let  us  hold 
up  to  these  prices. 

In  this  location  the  season  is  not  as 
good,  up  to  this  date,  as  were  the  past 
two  very  poor  years.  We  have  not 
one-sixth  of  a  crop.  Basswood  is  in 
full  bloom,  all  of  half  passed,  and  not 
anything  like  an  average  yield  so  far. 
Clover  bloomed  profusely,  but  yielded 
very  stingily.  This  ends  the  white 
honey  crop. 

Pleurisy-root  is  not  yet  plentiful 
enough  here  to  produce  surplus  honey 
to  much  extent  in  so  large  apiaries  as 
mine.  It  is  just  getting  into  bloom, 
and  the  bees  are  thick  upon  it,  while 
they  leave  every  other  plant  for  the 
basswood.  We  can  see  the  honey 
standing  in  the  blossoms  in  little 
drops,  and  the  bees  crawling  all  over 
it,  rapidly  loading  and  going  home. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  we  could  not  find 
a  dozen  plants  within  the  radius  of  our 
apiaries.  In  a  few  years  more,  we  ex- 
pect it  will  yield  us  a  good  surplus 
crop,  if  nothing  unforeseen  happens. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  sell  your 
honey.  What  you  do  sell  early,  do 
not  sell  it  cheap.  Let  us  wait  till  we 
see  that  we  ha^e  to. 

Dowagiac.Mich.,  July  13,  1889. 
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HIVES. 


Has  the  Ideal  Hire  Yet  Made  its 
Appearance  i 


Written  for  the  American  BceJoximal 

BY   J.    W.   TEFFT. 


I  hare  been  called  upon  to  explain 
more  fully  the  frame  that  I  eniploj-  in 
"  The  Ideal"  hive,  and  take  pleasure 
in  doing  so.  I  will  also  mention  a 
few  additional  important  points  con- 
nected with  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  hive,  and  to  correct  an  error 
which  appeared  inadvertently  on  page 
347. 

The  description  will  at  once  show 
the  applicability  of  the  term  '■  univer- 
sal frame,"'  by  which  I  also  designate 
it.  The  frames  are  composed  entirely 
of  wood ;  the  top,  bottom,  and  end- 
bars  are  at  each  corner,  IJ  inches 
wide,  the  body  of  the  bars  being  re- 
cessed to  allow  the  bees  a  passage- 
way. 

One  of  the  longer  bars  i.--  slit  from 
end  to  end.  to  permit  the  easy  and 
speed}-  adjustment  of  foundation  for 
brootl-combs.  Each  frame  spaces  itself 
when  placed  in  the  brood-nest.  The 
frame  is  reversible  and  interchangable 
from  the  brood-nest  to  the  surplus 
chamber,  and  vice  versa  in  every  hive 
in  the  apiary. 

When  empty,  the  same  frame  an- 
swers for  a  section  frame,  and  thus  is, 
par  excellence,  a  universal  frame,  and 
preferable  to  any  other  heretofore  in 
use. 

I  can,  and  do,  use  these  frames  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  hanging  or  sus- 
pended frame,  and  am  not  compelled 
to  I'everse,  but  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  reverse  those  brood-combs 
which  become  clogged  with  honey,  is 
simply  immense. 

I  uncap  the  honey  in  one  frame  on 
one  day,  and  in  another  the  next  daj', 
reversing,  jjlacingthe  honej-  part  down 
and  the  brood  part  up.  The  honey 
will  then  be  at  once  carried  by  the 
bees  to  the  sections  in  the  surplus 
chamber,  thereby  freeing  the  brood- 
comb  of  hone}'  more  quickly,  ,^nd  bet- 
ter than  can  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  extractor. 

This  gives  the  queen  the  room  in 
which  she  desires  to  deposit  her  eggs, 
with  a  less  number  of  brood-combs, 
and  secures  a  gain  of  50  per  cent.,  at 
least,  in  this  connection  ;  the  result 
being  solid  frames  of  brood  and  full 
combs  of  honey  in  the  sections  above. 
This  procedure  also  completely  upsets 
the  swarming  fever  right  away,  and 
also  keeps  the  bees  all  together  in  one 
large,  powerful  colony  under  perfect 
control. 

When  the  comb  at  the  outer  sides 
of  the  brood  proper  is  two-thirds  filled 


with  honey,  I  reverse  the  frames  (do 
not  uncap  the  cell,<*),  and  the  now  up- 
per portion  of  the  comb  will  be  en- 
tirely filled  with  honey  in  a  very  short 
time.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished, 
I  remove  them  and  lay  them  by  for 
winter  feeding.  (Hipe  honey  is  the 
only  proper  footl  for  wintering  bees 
upon.  This  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon  !) 

The  result  just  described  cannot  be 
accomplished  witli  hanging  frames. 
The  apiarist  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
extracted  honey,  will  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  having  combs  attached 
to  all  parts  of  the  inside  of  the  frames. 

In  early  spring  I  find  the  inter- 
changeable frame  indispensable.  My 
iiiethod  is  to  fill  two  frames  with  sec- 
tions of  last  year's  combs,  and  place 
one  on  each  side  of  the  brood-nest  as 
soon  as  there  is  an}-  sign  of  a  honey- 
flow.  In  this  way  I  can  determine 
whether  the  bees  are  bringing  in 
honey,  without  disturbing  the  brood- 
nest. 

When  the  honey  in  these  combs  is 
partly  capped,  is  the  right  time  to  put 
the  surplus  chamber  on,  and  I  then 
lift  these  side-storing  sections,  bees 
and  all,  less  the  queen,  into  that  cham- 
ber, and  fill  it  with  frames  of  sections 
and  separators,  replacing  the  two 
frames  removed  from  the  outside  of 
the  brood-nest  with  two  of  the  sections 
containing  foundation. 

As  the  honey  is  being  sealed  in  the 
surplus  chamber,  I  reverfee  those 
frames,  the  combs  in  which  are  not 
filled  to  the  bottom,  and  when  at  last 
completed,  I  remove  one  frame  at  a 
time,  and  replace  it  with  one  of  the 
side-storing  frames  of  sections,  repeat- 
ing this  operation  over  and  over  again. 

Another  advantage  of  the  inter- 
changeable frame  is  that  in  wintering, 
should  the  four  frames  of  stores  in  the 
surplus  chamber  not  be  quite  tilled 
with  honey  down  to  the  bottom-bar, 
the  frames  are  reversed,  and  the  honey 
part  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
honey  in  the  frames  below,  thus  put- 
ting the  feed  in  its  natural  and  most 
convenient  position. 

My  universal  reversible  frame  is 
adapted  to  all  known  methods  and 
systems,  does  not  vary  in  size,  and  its 
dimensions  are  designed  on  the  metri- 
cal system  for  sections,  so  that  one 
frame  may  contain  sections  of  difter- 
ent  sizes.  The  frame  is  15x10  inches, 
and  will  hold  four  sections  of  7ix5, 
six  of  5x5,  eight  5x3!!,  twelve  5x2J,  or 
twenty-four  2ix2i  ;  these  latter  for 
one-fourth  pound  Iioney-sections,  or 
used  as  a  queen-nursery  cage.  All  the 
above  sizes  of  sections  can  be  contained 
in  one  frame  at  the  same  time. 

The  Ideal  hive  can  be  run  for  ex- 
tracted and  comb  honey  simultaneous- 
ly, and  indeed  for  all  purposes. 


On  page  347,  fourth  paragraph,  sec- 
ond column,  I  am  reported  as  saying, 
"These  surjilus  chambers  have  inter- 
mediate honey-boards  or  zinc  ([ucen- 
excluders  between  the  honey-boards" 
— a  very  oljvions  error  of  expression, 
doubtless  due  to  hurry  and  indistinct- 
ness of  copy.  I  should  have  written, 
"  No  iuteruKMliate  honey-boards  or 
zinc  quei;n-excluders  between  the 
brood-nest  and  the  surplus  chamber." 
My  universal,  reversible  frames,  with 
the  separators  between  tliem  when  in 
position  in  the  surplus  chamber,  form 
"The  Ideal"  honey-boards  and  (jueen- 
excluder,  no  extra  furniture  is  re- 
quired, and  nothing  whatever  is  inter- 
vened between  the  brood-nest  aiul  the 
surplus  chamber  to  interfere  with  the 
worker  bees'  passing  freely,  easily  and 
safely  from  the  hive  entrance  to  the 
very  topmost  sections.  There  is  no 
fear  of  their  scraping  oft'  the  wax 
scales  or  paring  off  their  wings  or 
legs,  such  as  undoubtedly  exists  under 
otlicr  circumstances. 

I  would  suggest  to  those  using  zinc 
honey-boards  and  excluders,  that  they 
examine  the  edges  of  the  apertures 
and  bottom-board  therein,  witli  a  lense. 
Perhaps  they  will  discover  something 
that  they  had  not  previously  expected. 
"The  Ideal"  hive  contains  no  such 
clumsy  inconvenience  as  an  interme- 
diate honey-board  or  queen-excluder, 
and  is  not  trouljlcd  with  brace-combs  ! 

"  The  Ideal "  surplus  chamber  is 
composed  of  end  and  side  boards,  like 
a  box  with  no  top  or  bottom  ;  but  it  is 
provided  with  a  cross-strip  at  the  bot- 
tom for  the  foot-corner  of  the  frames 
to  rest  upon.  The  sides  of  the  cham- 
ber are  preferably  supplied  with  mov- 
able portions,  held  in  place  by  a  simple 
contrivance.  If  desired,  the  movable 
parts  may  be  of  glass,  for  convenience 
iu  observing  the  bees  at  work  on  the 
sections.  When  these  parts  are  re- 
moved, room  is  given  to  move  the 
frames  laterally,  into  or  out  of  the 
chamber.  This  is  of  itself  a  very  great 
convenience  and  advantage.  The 
chamber  will  hold  five  frames  exclu- 
sive of  separators,  and  may  be  con- 
veniently used  as  a  temporary  hive  for 
summer  or  for  a  nucleus. 

In  winter,  when  placed  above  the 
brood-nest  and  surrounded  by  forest 
leaves,  i)eet,  moss,  or  other  suitable 
material,  and  with  a  proper  cushion 
over  the  top,  it  cannot  be  excelled  as 
a  means  of  warmth,  at  the  same  time 
seciH'ino-  absorption  of  moisture  and 
efficient  ventilation.  The  bees  thus 
cared  for  on  the  summer  stands  will 
be  comfortable  iu  the  severest  weather, 
and  the  combs  dry,  pure  and  clean. 

"The  Ideal  "  separators  are  entirely 
of  wood,  and  of  (lie  size  of  the  frame. 
The  separator  is  edged  all  around  by  a 
band,  like  unto  the  frame  of  a  school- 
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boy's  slate.  The  band  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  edges  of  the  sec- 
tions just  bee-space  from  the  body  of 
the  sejsarator,  thus  allowing  the  bees 
free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  chamber 
in  the  same  manner  as,  though  with 
better  result  than,  by  the  use  of  four- 
open-side  sections. 

The  development  of  "The  Ideal" 
hive  is  the  result  of  laborious  thought 
and  investigation,  added  to  persistent 
and  careful  practical  experiment  dur- 
ing many  j-ears,  and  apiarists  who  have 
enjoyed  the  pi-ivilege  of  using  it,  are 
delighted  with  the  result,  and  are 
pleased  to  speak  of  it  as  "  the  laugh- 
ing success"  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, in  the  matter  of  apiculture. 


MOVING-  BEES. 


How  to 


Prepare   tlie 
Do  it  Safely. 


Hives   to 


Written  for  the  Fai-ni,  Stock  and  Home 

BY   r.    C.    ERKEL. 


experience 
bees,  and  I 
great   deal 


and  put  a  wire  screen  over  the  whole 
of  the  top  ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  I 
pull  back  the  enamel  cloth  two,  three 
or  four  inches  from  the  end  and  fasten 
wire  screen  over  this  opening.  Do  not 
nail  np  the  entrance,  but  put  wire-cloth 
over  that  too,  which  will  give  circula- 
tion through  the  hive. 

If  you  move  your  bees  by  wagon, 
put  a  wood-rack  on  a  lumber  wagon, 
nail  boards  inside  the  stakes,  and  fill 
U]3  the  space  about  two  feet  with  hay. 
and  then  place  the  hives  on  the  hay 
with  the  frames  crossing  the  road-bed. 
I  consider  the  hay  better  than  springs. 

By  following  these  instructions  bees 
can  be  safely  sent  several  hundred 
miles  by  express  or  freight ;  if  to  be 
sent  by  freight,  however,  I  should 
place  several  thicknesses  of  old  cloths 
wrung  out  in  water,  over  a  part  of  the 
wire-cloth.  If  they  have  young  brood, 
they  need  water  anywaj'. 

Le  Suenr  Co..  Minn. 


Best  Season  for  Years. — Mr.  L. 

Chandler,  New  London,  Minn., ^on  July 
13,  1889,  writes  : 

This  is  the  best  season,  so  far,  for 
honey  that  we  have  had  for  se\eral 
years.  Nearly  every  colony  of  bees  in 
this  vicinity  has  swai-med,  and  the 
hives  are  filled  with  brood  and  honey. 
A  pai't  of  mine  have  stored  some  in 
the  sections  from  honey-dew.  The 
basswood  began  to  open  yesterday. 
There  are  insects  destroying  the  bloom 
here.  At  present  the  prospect  is  very 
promisingfor  a  good  crop.  The  golden- 
rod  is  growing  finely,  and  has  no  in- 
sects on  it  yet.  I  think  that  it  is  going 
to  bloom  earlier  than  common.  It  is 
my  choice  for  the  National  flower. 


CONVENTIOIS  DIRECTORY. 


I  have  had  considerable 
in  hauling  and  shipping- 
find  that  they  will  stand  a 
more  moving  than  most  people  think. 
One  time  I  moved  35  colonies  13  miles 
by  wagon  over  the  roughest  roads  1 
ever  traveled  ;  there  were  a  number  of 
log  bridges  we  had  to  cross,  and  out  of 
the  350  combs  in  those  35  hives  only  3 
were  found  broken,  the  greater  part  of 
those  were  only  one  year  old,  and  I 
do  not  think  more  than  15  or  20  had 
wire  in  the  frames. 

To  successfully  move  bees,  the  bot- 
tom as  well  as  tlie  top  of  the  frames 
should  be  securely  fastened,  so  they 
will  not  shuck  together  and  kill  the 
bees.  To  fasten  the  bottom  of  the 
frames,  cut  ten  notches  in  a  stick  one 
inch  wide,  or  just  wide  enough  to  cor 
respond  to  the  ten  frames  ;  or  you 
might  drive  small  nails  through  a  thin 
.strip  in  such  a  way  that  a  nail  will 
come  between  every  two  frames.  Now, 
with  smoker  in  hand,  pry  up  the  hive 
from  the  bottom-board,  and  give  them 
a  puif  or  two  of  smoke  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  way  ;  then,  before  they  get 
time  to  come  down,  slip  the  projection 
on  the  notched  stick,  or  the  nails  be- 
tween the  frames,  using  one,  or  better, 
two  of  these  sticks  ;  let  down  the  hive, 
and  the  frames  cannot  get  out  of  place. 
I  generally  fasten  the  top  of  the  frames 
by  placing  a  thin  strip  of  enamel  cloth 
on  top  of  them,  and  carefully  shove, 
not  pound,  Jl-inch  wire  brads  through 
the  strip  and  down  into  the  frames. 
•  If  it  is  warm  weather,  and  the  bees 
are  to  be  on  the  road  for  sometime, 
they  must  have  plenty  of  ventilation. 
This  must  be  regulated  according  to 
the  weather.  Sometimes  it  would  be 
advisable  to  remove    the    enamel  cloth 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Aug.  3.— Darke  Countv  Union,  at  GreenTille.  Ohio.  'I 
J.  A.  Boe.  Sec,  Union  City,  Intl. 

Aug.  20.— Northern  UlinoiB.  at  Guilford,  Ula. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 

Auk.  31.— Haldimand.  at  Fisherville,  Ont. 

K.  C.  Campbell,  Sec,  Cayuga,  Ont. 


Sept.  ■ 


-.—Maine,  at  LiTermore  Falls,  Me. 

J.  F.  Fuller,  Sec,  Oxford,  Me. 


Sept.  5.— Erie  County,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
O.  L.  Hershiser,  Cor.  Sec,  Big  Tree  Corner,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  4,  6.— International.  atBrantford,  Ont..  Canada. 
K.  F.  Holtermann,  Sec,  Brantford.  Ont. 

B^"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Bd. 


Honey  Crop  Yet  to   Come.— H. 

H.  Knapp,  Danbury,    Conn.,    on   July 

11,  1889,  writes  : 

I  started  with  16  colonies  of  bees  the 
past  spring,  and  increased  them  to  25. 
I  had  more  swarms,  but  I  put  them 
back  again  wliere  they  came  from. 
White  clover  has  been  very  abundant 
in  Western  Connecticut,  but  no  lioney, 
as  it  has  been  too  wet  for  tlie  secretion 
of  any  nectar.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  stored  five  pounds  of  surplus  dur- 
ing the  white  clover  season.  Breeding 
has  gone  ahead  with  a  rush,  and  bees 
are  working  on  sumac  now,  and  have 
been  putting  in  honej-forthe  last  three 
days.    Our  crop,  if  any,  is  yet  to  come. 


Satisfactory  Yield — E.  W.  Grin- 
nell,  Casey,  Iowa,  on  July  10,  says  : 

The  white  clover  yield  has  been 
very  satisfactoi-y  here.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  flow,  the  combs  were 
entirely  empty  of  honey  ;  now  combs 
and  supers  are  well  filled.  White 
clover  has  come  up  thicker  than  before 
the  drouth.  The  bee-keeper  smileth, 
and  is  made  glad  by  the  change.  Bass- 
wood  will  be  a  short  crop. 


The    Union — L.ucky   Streaii. — 

D.    Y.    Kennady,    Batavia,    Iowa,    on 

July  11,  1889,  says  : 

I  send  11.00  to  pay  my  dues  as  a 
member  of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Union.  I 
have  thought  for  a  long  time  that  I 
and  all  other  bee-keepers  should  be- 
long to  it.  Mj'  bees,  .as  well  as  myself, 
arein  luck  tliis  season  ;  if  the  honey- 
flow  remains  as  good  as  to-ilay,  for 
one  week  longer,  I  will  have  at  least 
5,000  pounds  of  fine  honey. 


Bees  Have   Done    '»Vell — E.  J. 

Hiatt,   Chester   Hill,  O.,    on    July   12, 
1889,  says  : 

Bees  are  doing  verj'  well  here  this 
season.  White  clover  is  abundant, 
but  it  is  beginning  to  fail  some.  The 
best  of  the  honey  season  is  about  over. 
I  have  22  colonies  in  Simplicity  hives, 
and  winter  them  packed  in  chaff  on 
the  summer  stands. 


Sell  "the  Honey  at  Home — Geo. 
E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich.,  on  July  18, 

1889,  writes  : 

Where  is  the  surplus  honey  crop  ? 
Echo  answers,  "Where?"  While  a 
few  reports  are  coming  in,  of  a  fair 
yield,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  crop 
of  white  honey  is  going  to  fall  far 
short  of  the  average  ;  but  there  is  still 
a  silver  lining  to  this  dark  cloud,  if 
properly  manipulated.  The  large  mar- 
kets are  entirely  b.are,  prices  are  rang- 
ing high,  and  if  we  do  not  rush  our 
honey  (what  we  have)  upon  the  mar- 
ket too  early,  we  may  realize  a  good 
price  for  it.  Clover  is  practically  gone. 
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and  basswood  is  in  full  bloom,  but 
neither  has  produced  honey  as  in 
days  of  yore  ;  but  swarming  has  been 
above  the  average.  The  prospects  ai-e 
good  for  a  fall  crop,  but  I  believe  that 
all  the  honey  produced  in  this  State 
this  season  can  be  sold  at  the  home 
market,  and  a  better  profit  realized 
than  to  ship  to  the  cities  ;  in  fact,  this 
is  the  great  mistake  of  bee-keepers  in 
general  ;  they  seem  to  think  it  more 
business-like  to  ship  to  Chicago,  New- 
York  or  Boston,  when  the  facts  are 
th.at  a  little  eft'ort  around  home  would 
realize  them  from  3  to  5  cents  per 
pound  more  for  their  honej' ;  and  re- 
member this  is  all  pi'ofit,  the  first  cost, 
or  cost  of  production,  must  be  paid  be- 
fore our  margins  begin.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  bee-keepers  will  profit 
b}'  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  thus  get 
as  much  money  from  half  a  crop,  as 
they  usually  do  from  a  full  one. 


Basswood  Rich   in  Bfectar. — J. 

F.  Eikenberry,  Greene,  Iowa,  on   July 
16.  1889,  writes  : 

Bees  have  been  doingwell  ever  since 
the  white  clover  began  to  bloom,  and 
the  linden  nectar  is  very  rich  and  in 
great  quantity  in  this  locality.  I 
stai-ted  out  with  about  50  colonies, 
and  have  increased  them  to  69.  I  have 
a  large  fiuantit3-  of  honey  almost  ready 
to  take  off.  I  have  taken  32.5  pounds  of 
e.Ktraeted  honej-,  which  is  something 
unusual  at  this  season  of  the  jear,  in 
this  climate. 


Good  AVIiite  Clover  Yield B. 

Volkering,    East  Farmingtou,  Wis.,  on 
July  14,  1889,  says  : 

Bees  have  been  booming  for  the  last 
month  or  more.  I  have  some  colonies 
each  of  which  have  filled  72  one-pound 
sections  from  white  clover  alone.  I 
do  not  expect  to  get  much  honey  from 
basswood,  for  the  nearest  trees  are 
two  miles  distant.  The  buds  are  just 
beginning  to  open.  I  am  well  ])leascd 
with  the  American  Bee  Jocrnal — in 
fact  I  could  not  get  along  without  it. 


I>rag;ging  Out  Bees — Dummies. 

— Matthew  Rebholz,    Kane,     Ky.,    on 
July  13.  1889.  writes  : 

1.  What  was  the  matter  with  my 
bees  ?  The  first  week  in  May  one  of 
my  colonies  dragged  out  young,  live 
bees,  and  piled  them  up  in  front  of 
the  hive.  These  .young  bees  were  ap- 
parently just  hatched.  The  ue.xt  day 
2  other  colonies  did  the  same,  and  so 
it  went  on  through  my  whole  ajiiary  of 
14  colonies:.  The  dragging  out  lasted 
about  two  (^ays.     Now   what  was   the 
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reason  of  it?  2.  .Since  I  have  been 
reading  the  Bee  Journal,  I  came 
across  the  word  "  dimimies,"  and  as  I 
am  yet  somewhat  young  in  bee-keep- 
ing, I  would  like  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  it. 

[1.  They  were  short  of  stores,  and 
destroyed  the  brood  to  prevent  destitu- 
tion and  starvation. 

2.  A  "dummy"  is  a  close-fitting 
division-board,  used  for  contracting 
the  brood-chamber  when  that  is  de- 
sirable.— Ed.] 


Bees  on  Scales.— E.  E.  Smith, 
Clayton,  Mich.,  on  July  12,  1889,  says: 

I  received  the  new  scales  all  right, 
and  I  am  well  pleased  with  them.  I 
put  a  colony  of  bees  on  the  scales  this 
morning  early,  and  they  gained  l(j 
pounds  for  their  day's  work. 

[That  is  a  good  day's  work  for  one 
colon}-. — Ed.] 


Carin;;  for   Honey 

Judge  Ware,  Maywood,  Ky.,  asks  these 
queries  : 

Please  answer  tlie  following  ques- 
tions :  1.  After  taking  the  honey  from 
the  hive,  what  is  tlie  best  plan  to  take 
care  of  about  20(1  pounds  for  family 
use  ?  that  is,  to  protect  it  from  the 
wa.x-moth,  ants,  etc.  ?  2.  How  shall  I 
proceed  to  bi'eak  up  a  colonj-  of  bees, 
and  give  them  to  10  other  colonies  ?  I 
want  to  give  each  one  of  the  10  a 
frame  of  bees  and  brood  to  strengthen 
them. 

[1.  See  page  454  of  last  week's  issue. 
2.  Sprinkle  all  the  colonies  with  pep- 
permint water,  and  then  give  them 
each  the  desired  frame. — Ed.] 


S^veel  Clover  and  Figworl 

L.  K.  Williams,  Paris,  Texas,   on   July 

8,  1889,  writes  : 

1.  I  send  a  piece  of  a  plant — we 
call  it  "bee-clover."'  It  grows  from  4 
to  G  feet  liigh,  and  comes  up  earl}-  in 
the  spring  from  the  old  stalk  (or 
roots).  2.  I  send  one  piece  of  another 
plant.  It  has  large  leaves.  Please 
give  the  proper  names,  and  which  is 
best  for  honey,  if  eitlier  are  good. 

[1.  The  first  plant  sent  by  Mr. 
Williams  is  common  sweet  clover,  or 
melilot.  2.  The  other  is  figwort.  Both 
are  most  admirable  honey-plants.  I 
doubt  if  any  plant  i.s  better  for  bees 
than  sweet  clover. — A.  J.  Cook.] 


lleallliniincss  of  Bee-KeepinK, 

ete — John    H.     Davis,    Council    Hill 
Station,  Ills.,  on  July  15,  1889,  writes  : 

During  the  five  years  I  have  kept 
bees,  my  health  lias  been  good,  but  for 
20  years  before,  at  times  I  sufl'ered 
from  indigestion,  and  paid  many  dol- 
lars for  medicine  which  often  did  no 
good.  I  never  used  honey  until  I  kept 
bees  ;  now  I  eat  lots  of  it,  and  I  tliink 
that  the  honey  has  wrought  the  change. 
I  had  7  colonies  in  the  spring,  and 
have  12  now.  I  have  extracted  .550 
pounds  of  nice  white  clover  honey,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  I  will  extract  aliout  200 
pounds  more.  I  made  a  solar  wax- 
extractor  as  described  in  the  Bee 
Journal,  and  it  does  its  work  so  well 
that  when  I  see  the  wax  running  into 
the  pans,  I  feel  sorry  that  I  did  not 
make  one  before. 


Bee-IIOHSC — Good  Season H. 

A.  Morgan,  Brazil,    Ind.,    on    July  11, 

1889,  says : 

I  have  .35  colonies  of  bees  in  good 
condition.  They  are  doing  better  here 
this  year  than  for  4  or  5  years.  I  have 
a  bee-house,  and  it  is  a  success. 


A  Profusion  of  Bloom. — Milton 
Newlin,  Georgetown,  Ills.,  on  July  12, 

1889.  writes  : 

I  send  a  flower  to  be  named,  as  the 
bees  love  to  work  on  it  early  and  late, 
and  it  continues  to  bloom  for  quite 
awhile.  I  have  some  Chapman  honey- 
plant  nearly  ready  to  bloom.  It  looks 
excellent.  Linden  bloom  is  almost  a 
failure  in  this  locality.  White  clover 
has  been  very  good.  I  had  some 
Alsike  clover,  and  the  bees  kept  a  per- 
fect hum  all  the  day  long  on  it,  for 
quite  awhile. 

[The  flower  is  one  of  the  asters — ex- 
cellent for  honey. — Ed.] 


A  .Sivarni  on  a  Carriage. — Wm. 

Oldfield,  Tickfaw,  La.,  writes  : 

As  a  most  curious  instance  of  selec- 
tion by  bees,  of  an  object  to  settle  on, 
I  will  tell  you  of  what  I  saw  in  New 
Orleans  on  April  4.  I  was  standing  on 
the  "allery  of  tlie  St.  Charles  Hotel, 
when,  seeing  a  large  crowd  gathered 
around  a  hack,  I  thought  there  must 
have  been  an  accident,  and  went  down 
to  the  street  to  ascertain,  and  was  con- 
siderably surprised  to  find  that  the 
attention  of  the  crowd  was  attracted 
and  retained  by  observing  a  very  large 
swarm  of  bees  which  had  settled  on 
the  handle  of  a  carriage  which  stood 
immediately  ojiposite  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel.     The  bees  were-  entirely  good- 
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natured,  and  though  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple had  gathered  around,  notwith- 
standing the  angry  remonstrances  of 
the  hack-driver.  No  one,  I  believe,  was 
stung,  neither  were  the  horses.  The 
driver,  having  procured  a  sugar-keg, 
succeeded  in  housing  the  swarm  with- 
out accident,  which  he  deposited  inside 
of  his  vehicle,  and,  mounting  his  box, 
drove  off  with  his  novel  fare,  that 
doubtless  will  not  forget  to  richly  pa}' 
the  bill  for  transportation  when  their 
coupons  mature  in  the  fall. 


An  Iinineii§e  Honey.Flow — H. 

S.  Hackman,  Peru,   Ills.,    ou   July  16, 
1889,  says  : 

There  are  now  but  a  small  number 
of  colonies  of  bees  in  this  locality,  but 
the  honey-flow  is  immense  at  present. 
Bees  have  swarmed  a  good  deal,  ex- 
cept mine  (for  a  lack  of  honey-flow  at 
a  certain  time  after  fruit^blossom) 
have  failed  to  swarm,  and  are  now 
strong  and  doins  well. 


Honey     in    California. — P.    W. 

McFatridge,  Ontario,  Calif.,    ou  July 
8,  1889,  writes  : 

It  seems  that  there  will  be  a  short 
honey  crop  here  this  yeai".  One  of  my 
neighbors,  three  miles  away,  got  100,- 
000  pounds  of  extracted  honey  last 
year,  which  he  sold  at  6  to  GJ  cents 
per  pound  at  wholesale  ;  $6,000  is  not 
so  bad  from  600  colonies.  I  have  10 
colonies,  and  expect  to  increase  them 
to  10  more  before  next  spring.  I  think 
that  my  bees  brought  in  honej'  and 
pollen  every  day  last  winter.  We  do 
not  have  to  fuss  with  bee-cellars  and 
chafl'  hives  here.  The  cheapest  kind 
of  hives  with  a  board  on  top,  with  a 
stone  on  to  keep  it  from  being  blown 
oft',  is  all  that  our  bees  ask  of  us.  The 
honey  product  of  this  county,  last  year, 
"was  435  tons.  How  is  that  for  07ie 
county  ? 


Bec-Kceping   in   Florida.— W. 

S.  Hart,  Hawk's   Park,    Fla.,    on   July 
12,  1889,  writes : 

In  January  and  February  the  season 
promised  well,  and  the  bees  gathered 
some  hone}',  but  brood-rearing  was 
behind  the  a\erage  year.  In  March 
our  usual  drouth  came,  and  stopped 
the  preparations  for  swarming,  so  that 
very  little  increase  by  swarming  was 
made,  and  as  the  hives  were  full  of 
brood — 13  and  l-t  Langstroth  frames 
of  it  in  several  of  my  hives — the}'  used 
up  honey  very  rapidly,  and  soon  re- 
quired feeding.  I  gave  my  96  colonies 
about  2J  barrels  of  honey,  saved  over 
for  that  purpose,  which  carried  them 
through.  In  May  they  began  to  gather 


from  saw-palmetto,  and  other  sources, 
and  on  June  14  I  began  extracting, 
and  took  about  seven  barrels.  They 
filled  the  hives  about  half  full  again, 
and  then  the  flow  checked  up,  and  has 
been  very  light  ever  since.  The  black 
mangrove  is  now  opening,  and  al- 
though it  is  very  late  for  it,  we  still 
hope  for  a  fair  crop  from  it,  as  it 
promises  a  very  full  bloom.  The  bees 
generally  are  hardly  in  as  good  condi- 
tion to  work  upon  it  as  usual — in  fact  I 
know  of  no  one  within  ten  miles  of 
here  who  has  taken  any  honey  thus 
far,  besides  myself. 

■    ■     ^m  • .    • 

Briglil  Pro8pect§. — John  Kralil, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  July  10,  1889,  says: 

My  50  colonies  of  bees  are  doing 
finely,  and  the  prospect  is  bright  for 
sometime  to  come,  as  we  had  a  good 
rain  last  night,  which  will  put  new 
vigor  into  white  clover  and  other 
flowers. 


Less  tliaii  Half  a   Crop — B.  H. 

Standish,   Evansville,    'Wis.,   July   16, 
1889,  says  : 

The  white  honey  harvest  is  practi- 
cally closed  here.  We  had  a  full 
bloom,  but  of  short  duration,  and 
little  honey.  Comparing  it  with  1886, 
I  find  tiiat  then  I  extracted  eight  times, 
and  this  year  but  three  times. 
The  comb  honey  product  doubtless 
will  not  compare  as  favorably.  So  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  less  than 
three-eighths  of  a  full  crop.  I  have 
kept  bees  for  ten  years,  and  now  have 
300  colonies. 


'IViiite   Clover — Little    Honey. 

— J.  C.  Zimmermann,    Wabash,    Ind., 
on  July  16,  1889,  says  : 

Bees  wintered  well  here,  but  cool 
weather  in  fruit-bloom  kept  them  from 
gathering  mncli  stores  ;  quite  a  drouth 
followed,  and  after  that  we  had  a  very 
wet  and  cold  spell,  so  that  quite  a 
number  of  colonies  had  to  be  fed — in 
fact  some  bee-keepers  (?)  left  some  to 
starve  at  that  time.  But  since  about 
June  12,  it  has  been  tolerably  fair 
weather  for  the  bees.  There  is  more 
white  clover  here  than  I  ever  saw  be- 
fore, but  for  as  much  white  clover  as 
there  is,  I  never  saw  the  bees  work  on 
it  less  than  they  do  this  season.  They 
seem  to  work  on  the  linden  more  than 
on  anything  else.  There  were  several 
days  of  rain  again,  so  that  bees  couUl 
not  get  out  at  all.  The  plentiful  rain 
keeps  up  the  white  clover  right  along  ; 
if  it  only  would  yield  a  little  more 
honey.  The  honey  crop  will  not  be 
what  was  anticipated  in  the  spring.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  will  be  over  h.alf  a 
I  crop,  from  present  indications. 


Swarms  Prevented. — L.  Way- 
man,  Chanute,  Kans.,  on  July  15,  1889, 
writes  : 

I  extracted  68  pounds  the  day  after 
receiving  a  honey-extractor.  My  bees 
ai'e  doing  well.  I  started  in  the  spring 
with  23  colonies,  in  difi'erent  kinds  of 
hives,  in  all  kinds  of  shapes  ;  I  trans- 
ferred them  into  hives  that  are  large, 
the  brood-frames  being  13x14  inches, 
with  a  super  above.  It  holds  nine 
brood-frames  IJ  inches  thick.  The 
super  holds  42  one-pound  sections, 
4J^x4J.  The  result  is  that  I  have  not 
had  a  swarm  this  season.  I  think  that 
bees  will  not  swarm  so  much  in  these 
hives. 


Extraordinary   Honey-lfear. — 

S.  H.  Burgess,   Chesser,  Ala.,  on  July 
15,  1889,  writes  : 

We  have  had  an  extraordinary  year 
for  honey.  Bees  have  gathered  large 
quantities  of  nectar,  and  increased 
wonderfully ;  the  honey  is  of  extra 
quality.  The  movable-frame  hive  has 
moved  forward  beyond  expectation, 
and  the  old-fogies  declare  it  an  im- 
provement worthy  of  great  honor. 
Honey  "slinging"  is  now  the  talk. 


The    Season    in     Ohio. — L.   G. 

Reed,  Kent,  O.,  on  July  12,  1889,  says: 

What  is  the  matter  with  Ohio  ?  lu 
looking  over  the  difi'erent  reports  I 
observe  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  re- 
ports from  this  great  State.  I  put  45 
colonies  into  winter  quarters,  and  lost 
one  from  starvation,  and  5  from  'oeing 
queeuless,  which  left  me  39  colonies  ; 
15  of  those  were  only  strong  enough 
to  cover  from  2  to  6  frames.  They 
built  up  rapidly  during  the  latter  part 
of  April  and  the  forepart  of  May,  but 
dwindled  heavily  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  IMay  and  the  first  week  in 
June,  on  account  of  cold,  rainy 
weather  ;  but  since  that  time  they  have 
built  up  rapidly,  and  many  of  them 
have  cast  swarms,  but  they  have  not 
stored  honey  in  the  surplus  cases  any- 
thing like  what  they  ought  to  have 
done,  considering  the  amount  of  bloom. 
What  the  season  will  develop  yet,  is 
among  the  uncertainties,  and  will  be 
reported  later  on.  I  like  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  above  all  bee-litera- 
ture, and  always  enjoy  solid  comfort  in 
reading  it.  May  its  editor  live  long, 
and  be  healthy,  wealthy  and  happy. 


Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  85  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 
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AL,FKKI>   H.  NEWx^IAili, 

BUSINESS    MANAGER. 
EXZXXZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZXZZZZX] 

gixisiucss  Notices, 


Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

If  Toil  Live  near  one  post-otiice  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  liave  on  our  list. 

Ciive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Amekican  Bee  Joub- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

It  you  L.o!!ie  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

Netv  >$ul>»>cril>ers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  tor  $1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Moxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  43<x4J^  and  5)4^5%. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  $8.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  Your  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  MI>'1>ER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Joubnai., 

Please  vvrite  Ameriea/n  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  otfice. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  {a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Piieuol  Ibr  Foul  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  1(5  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  tliat  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


C'l.IJBBI.^U    L.IST. 

TkVe  Club  the  American  Bee  Jourruil 

for  a  year,  with  any  ol  tlie  following  papers 

or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  iu  the  I>ASX 

column.     The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 

in  the  first  colunm.    One  year's  subscription 

for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 

with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  of  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 100... 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Keview 150 140 

The  ApiculturiBt 1  75 1  65 

Bee-Keepers'  Ad  vance 1  50 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00 1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...!  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 365 500 

and  Langetroth  Re\iBed  (Dadant).3  00 2  75 

Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25. . . .  2  00 

Doplittle  on  Queen-Kearlng..2  00 1  75 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2  00.. ..  175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  60 1  50 

Bzierzon'B  Bee-Book(cloth)...300....  200 
Eoot's  A  BC  of  Bee-Culture.. 2 25....  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50....  130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success, "..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1 75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 150....  1 .30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00....  1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  of  National  Society. .  1 50. . . .  1  25 

I>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


i^ew  Posters  for  the  American  Bee 
JouisNAL,  printed  in  two  colors,  have  just 
been  printed,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  can  use  them.  They  are  very  hand- 
some, and  will  "set  off"  an  exhibit  at 
Fairs.  It  will  tell  Bee-Keepers  how  to 
subscribe,  for  "Subscriptions  Received 
Here  "  is  quite  prominent  at  the  bottom. 

We  will  also  send  sample  copies  of  the 
Bee  Journai>,  for  use  at  Fairs,  if  notified 
a  week  or  ten  days  in  advance  where  to 
send  them. 

Red  I.,al»els  for  Pails — We  have 
three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 
for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 
honey.  Price,  81  for  a  hundred,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 
on  them.  Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 
each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 
address  on  less  than  100.  Larger  quantities 
according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels »l-50     $2.00     $2.-25 

SOOLabels 2  00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3-00       4.00       5.00 

«»-  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

Clover  Seeds.— We  are  selling  AUtke 
Clwer  Seed  at  the  following  prices  :  88.00 
per  bushel;  $'3.25  per  peck ;  25  cents  per  lb. 
WhtU  Clover  Seed  :  810.00  per  bushel;  82.75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  Melilot  or  Sweet 
Clmer  Seed:  86.00  per  bushel  ;  81.75  per 
peck:  20  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight. 

Apiary  Kegister.— All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  m  their  work  in  the  apiary, 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages), 125 

"    200  colonies  (420  pages)  1  50 


An  KloKimlly  IlluBtrated  Montlily  for  the 
FAMII>V    .\yit>    FIiei')Sil>F, 

At  gfel.OO  a  Year. 

Printed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and 

profusely  oiulK'llishcd  with  Miiguiflceut 

iind  costly  Engravings. 

The  Illustrated  Home  Journal  is  a  moral, 
high-toned  aud  iutollectual  educator,  and  Is 
invaluable  iu  cver>'  Iil>r:iry,  as  well  as  a  very 
attnictivo  and  inspiring  ornament  in  every 
drawiug-room.  Each  Number  of  it  contains  30 
pages. 

Its  stories  are  elevating  In  tone,  as  well  as 
charmingly  thrilling  and  captivating;  its  his- 
torical and  biographical  sketches  are  fascinat- 
ing and  delightful ;  its  Department  for  "Our 
Young  Folks"  is  enlicing  and  alluring  ;  and  its 
miscellaneous  matter  leads  to  the  higher  life, 
and  the  moulding  of  more  beautiful  thoughts 
and  atfections. 

It  should  be  found  in  every  family,  and 
should  take  the  jilaceof  the  impure  and  trashy 
liublications,  which  now  abound,  and  are  a 
curse  to  the  rising  generation. 

One  Dollar  a  Year.— It  is  now  demonstrated 
that  the  Ili.ustkateu  Ho.me  Joubn.il  will 
attain  a  very  large  circulation,  and  so  we  have 
concluded  to  reduce  the  subscription  to  the 
l)0|)ular  price  of  one  dollar  a  year.  This  change 
will  take  effect  at  once,  and  we  .shall  give  aU 
our  subscribers  the  benefit  of  this  reduction, 
from  the  commencement  of  their  subscriptions. 

A  Odd  Watcli  Given  Away.— To  any  one 

(lady  or  gentleman)  who  will  send  us  Hlty 
suliscribcrs,  we  will  gi\c  a  nice  Gold  Watch— 
(instead  of  all  other  premiums  and  offers).  It 
will  he  an  Elgin  Jlovement,  Stem-Winder, 
Stem-Setler,  and  have  a  flnely-engravcd  C.old- 
fllled  case  (warriintcd  to  wear  15  years),  and  all 
of  the  most  modern  improvements. 

We  invite  you  to  send  to  us,  and  secure  your 
town,  village  or  ward  of  city,  as  a  field  to  work 
iu.  giving  us  the  assiu'ancc  that  you  will  occupy 
it,  and  tlien  we  will  give  you  tlie  exclusive 
terrilor.v.  We  will  send  you  circulars,  sub- 
scrii)tion  blanks,  and  sample  copies,  free  of 
charge.  You  will  then  lie  ready  to  begin  work 
aud  get  the  Ul'ty  subscribers.  Should  you 
fail  to  get  as  many  as  fifty,  you  can  send  25 
subscril)ers  and  $10  e.\tra  for  the  watch  ;  or  10 
subscribers  and  $10  e.vtra. 

Y'ou  cannot  fail,  in  this  way,  to  get  tho 
watch,  even  if  you  do  not  complete  your  club. 
But  with  such  a  valuable  and  interesting  peri- 
odical at  a  dollar  a  year,  fifty  subscribers  can 
easily  l)e  obtained  in  ever>'  town  or  village. 
Just  try  it  and  see  how  easy  It  is  to  do  so. 

Now  for  earnest  work  and  g'ood  pay  for 
it  I  A  nice  Gold  Watch  for  every  one  who 
will  give  a  few  days'  work  for  it  I 

The  IIiIiTTSTBATED  HOME  JOUBNAX 
will  be  clubbed  with  1  he  .\meriean  Bee  Journal 
and  both  mailed  to  any  address  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  one  year,  for  81.75. 
TH08.  e.  NEWMAN  .&  HOS, 
9J3&9i5  West  Miirtlsun  Street,  -    CHICAGO,  ILLS 
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■  toney  and  Bees'vrax  lYIarket. 

MIliWAUKBB. 

HONEY".— Old  crop  nearly  gone,  and  new  beeins 
to  Hppear,  the  quality  being  fine.  We  quote:  New 
■wiiite  l-lbs.,  15@16c.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels 
and  kegs,  7®8c, ;  in  tin  and  pails,  7^@8!^c. 

'1 KE8  WAJC.— 23®28c. 
July  16.  A.  V.  BISHOP.  142  W.Water  St. 

KANSAS  CITT. 
IIDNET.— Old  crop  all  gone.    New  l-lbs.,  leoiac; 
2-]bs.,  14c.    No  California  comb  in  the  market.    Ex- 
tracted, white.  He:  amber.  7®iHc. 
July  17.        HAMBLIN  &BEARgS,  514  Walnut  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONE  Y.— New  crop  is  appearing,  and  prices  range 
fi'om  15@l7c.  An  active  market  is  not  looked  for 
till  later.  Extracted,  new  crop,  7®Sc.  Very  light 
receipts,  and  few  sales. 

HKjUSWAX,— 250.  R.  A.  BURNETT. 

July  11.  161  South  TVater  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONBV. — 0!d  crop  of  1  and  2  pound  white  clover 
honey  exhausted,  but  considerable  1-Ib.  buckwheat 
is  being  utfered.  Our  fl rst  receipts  of  new  l-pound 
white  clover  were  in  this  week,  and  is  selling  at  14@ 
l.'ic-:  dark  l-lbs.,  old,  lu@llc.    Extracted,  dull,  6$t8c. 

BKESWAX.-25C. 
July  11.  S.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  189  S.  Water  St, 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— No  attractive  honey  in  the  mai'ket,  and 
sales  are  slow  at  12@I5c. 

BEESWAX.— 24®25c. 
June  22.  M.  H.  HUNT.  Bell  Branch,  Mloh. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— New  white  comb  in  1-lb.  sections  sells 
at  I6@17c.  White  extracted,  7®'7ii>c.:  dark,  in  bar- 
rels, 6c.  An  active  demand  is  not  expected  before 
Sept.  1.    No  new  e-xtracted  in  the  market. 

BKESWAX.— None  in  the  market. 
July  20.  C1.EMON8,  CL.OON  &  CO..  cor 4th 4 Walnut. 

ST.  LOOTS. 

HONEY.— Extracted,  bright.  6iie;  dark,  syic.  The 
market  is  slow. 

BEESWAX.- Scarce  at  23c.  for  prime. 
July  20.  D.  Q.  TDTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Extracted  in  good  demand.  We  quote  : 
Fine  orange-bloom  at  from  7Qit7^c.;  off  grades  of 
Southern,  60@7(ic.  par  gallon. 

BEESWAX.— Scarce,  at  26i^®27!^c.  for  good. 
HILDKETU  BROa.  is  SBGELKEN, 
June  6.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— Not  a  case  of  comb  honey  in  our  store- 
something  unknown  for  a  long  time.  Expecting  the 
new  crop  every  day.  Price  will  be  about  18c.  We 
have  some  new  Vermont  extracted  white  clover, 
which  sells  at  8@9c. 

BEESWAX.— None  on  hand. 
July  10.     BLAKE  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

OINCINNAII. 
HONEY.— We  quote  extracted   at  5®8c.  per  lb., 

and  12@15c.  for  fair  to  choice  comb.    Demand  slow, 
and  arrivals  are  fair  of  the  new  crop. 

BEESWAX.— Demand  is  good— 2lj®22c.  per  lb.  foi 
Rood  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
July  13  C.  F.  MOTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  At. 


Always  mention  your  Post-Oflioe, 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  tliis 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anything  but  your  penna- 
nent  address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 

AlfalfiEi;  Clover.— For  cultivation  of 
this  honey-plant,  see  page  245,  of  1888.— 
We  supply  the  seed  at  the  following  prices  : 
—Per  lb.,  22c. ;  per  peck,  $3.00  ;  per  half- 
bushel,  «5.50  ;  per  bushel  of  60  lb.,  $10.00. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  pound 
for  bag  and  postage. 

Cheap    Extracted    Honey.  —  We 

have  a  keg  of  DARK  HONEY,  weighing 
164  pounds,  net,  suitable  for  feeding  to  bees, 
which  we  will  sell  at  6  cents  per  pound, 
rielivered  on  the  cars  here. 


Triple-I^euse 
nagiiiners  for 

the  inspection  of 
bees,  inseots.eto. 
They  are  invalu- 
able in  the  con- 
servatory,  or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girle, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  tor  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  JonRN.tL  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.50. 


Hastings'  l»erlection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  a  quart, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  $3.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

International   Bee-Convention. 

—The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Convention  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Send  Us  tlie  IVames  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  Amkkican  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 

IMany  tiootl  Advertisers  invite  our 
readers  to  send  for  their  descriptive  Circu- 
lars, etc.  It  will  pay  to  get  these,  and  see 
what  is  for  sale,  by  whom,  at  what  prices, 
and  what  things  are  offered.  Every  one 
can  learn  something  in  this  way.  Please 
always  tell  advertisers  where  you  saw  their 
cards  ;  they  like  to  know,  and  we  like  to 
have  thein. 

Franer's  National  Flower  is  the  title  of  a 
beautiful  pamphlet  which  contains  two  colored 
plates  of  the  two  most  popular  candidates  for 
selection  as  the  National  Flower  of  America. 
It  also  has  two  poems,  and  a  postal  card 
addressed  to  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  with  a  vote  to  be  filled  up  for  the 
selection  of  a  National  flower.  The  pamphlet 
costs  25  cents,  and  can  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 

We  will  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  82.00.  It  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  their  meaning. 


¥ucca  Brnslies,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.     We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ; 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 

Xl«e  Date  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 

Q^W  The  Darlte  County  Union  Bee-Keepera'  Socie- 
ty will  hold  a  meetlDK  at  Greenville.  O.,  on  August 
3, 13sa.  J.  A.  Roe,  Sec. 


2<Avtvtisem.ents. 
PRICES  REDUCED. 

UNTESTED  QUEENS,  65  ceuts.— 10  for 
J6  00.  Select  Tested,  S1.50.  One  and  2 
cent  S'smps  taken  when  Money  Orders  can- 
not be  hud.  Malse  Money  Orders  payable  at 
Nicholasville.    Can  send  by  Eeturn  Mall. 

July  let,  issn.       J.  T.  '%VII.$ON, 

little  HICKMAN,  Jessamine  Co.,  Ki'. 
28A2t-.30Ett 
Jfejif  ioii  Vic  American  Bee  Joxmtal. 


NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

'^pIIIS  new  size  of  our  Tapering 
L  Hooey  Pails  is  of  uniform  deslRD 
with  the  other  sizes,  having  the  top 
edge  turned  over,  and  haa  a  bail  or 
handle,— making  it  very  convenient 
to  carry.  It  is  wel  i-made  and,  when 
filled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small  package,  that  can 

be  sold  for  20  cents  or  less.    Many 

oonsumerB  will  buy  it  in  order  to  give  the  children  a 
handsome  toy  pail.  Price.  75  cents  per  dozeat 
or  »5.00  per  1 OO. 

TH08.  Q.  XE^FMAN  A  SOX, 

923  4  925  "West  Madison-Street.   -  CHICAGO.  ILLS 


The  Hive  and  Honey-Bee,  and  Dadaiit's 

Foundation.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


ITALIAN  BEES  and  QUEENS. 

ONE  Untested  Queen,  75  ots.;  3  for  $2  ; 
one  Tested  Queen,  $1.25.    BEES  by  the 
Pound  and  Nucleus.     H.  G.  FKAIUE, 

10E1.3t  NORTH  MANCHESTER,  IND. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


BEEKEEPERS^BEVIEW 

A    50 -CENT  MONTH1.Y  that  gives  the 

-^  cream  of  Apicultural  Literature  ;  points 

out  errors  and  fallacious  ideas  ;  and  it  gives, 

each  month,  the  views  of  leading  bee-keepers 

upon  some  special  topic.    Tliree  Samples 

Free. 

\V.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 

26Etf    613  Wood  St.,         FLINT,  MICHIGAN. 

Jifention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


A  Year  among  the  Bees, 

BEINO 

A  Talk  about  Bome  of  the  Impltment3,  Plant 

and  Practices  of  a  Bee-keeper  oj  25  vear$' 

Experience,  who  has  for  8  years  made  Vie 

Production  of  Honey  his  Exclusive 

Business. 

B"5r  IDIt.  C-  C.  3S^ILX.EIR.. 


Price.  TS  centa,  by  malL  This  Is  a  new  work 
of  about  114  pases,  well-printed  ana  nicely  boand 
In  cloth.   Address, 

THOS.  G.  NEWTT  -AN  &  SON, 

923  Sc  925  Weat  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  HI* 


THE  mmmstiQRu  be®  jouRr«ffi,. 
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l^ct  those:  M'lio  Xliink  that  bees 
will  take  glucose  and  put  it  in  the  surplus 
apartment  of  the  hive,  so  as  to  be  parties  to 
a  fraudulent  transaction,  just  try  them  now. 
They  will  not  touch  it  even  for  food,  as  long 
as  honey  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  flowers. 
Those  who  assert  that  bees  will  take  such 
stuff  when  honey  is  to  be  had,  are  ignorant 
of  the  habits  of  the  bee. 


Mr.   E.  V.  Jordan  is   dead.    On 

page  339  we  stated  that  Mr.  Jordan  was 
bitten  on  the  hand  by  a  pet  squirrel.  The 
swelling  made  amputation  necessary.  It 
resulted  in  death  on  July  15.  He  was  6C 
years  of  age.  lie  was  buried  on  Tuesday  ; 
the  Rev.  Jlr.  Dame,  of  the  Episcopal  church 
of  Winchester,  Va.,  ofiBciating.  He  was  a 
generous-hearted  brother— always  ready  to 
help  the  needy,  and  to  administer  substan- 
tial comfort  to  those  in  distress.  He  is 
greatly  mourned  by  the  whole  community, 
and  all  who  knew  him  far  and  near.  We 
condole  with  the  widow  and  family  in  their 
bereavement. 


Xlie  Failure  of  llie  Honey  Crop 

in  Southern  California,  this  season,  is  a 
subject  of  much  discussion  in  that  region. 

The  Pomona  Progress  publishes  reports 
from  the  bee-ranches  on  the  mountain  sides 
throughout  Los  Angeles.San  Bernardino  and 
San  Diego  counties.  It  is  found  that  even 
less  than  one-seventh  of  an  average  honey 
supply  will  be  had  in  this  region  this  year. 

Several  bee-ranches  which  usually  have 
100,000  pounds  of  honey  each  year,  will  not 
have  10,000  pounds  this  year.  The  general 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
crop,  is  that  the  heavy  rains,  early  last 
spring,  started  the  blossoming  of  the  sage, 
which  did  not  secrete  the  usual  quantity  of 
honey  because  of  the  cool  nights  and  damp 
days  for  three  weeks  in  succession. 


SlioMiner  titeir  CoiorM.— It  is  en- 
couraging to  notice  the  enthusiasm  that  is 
being  kindled  in  favor  of  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union,  since  the  decision  in  the 
Arkadelphia  case.  Mr.  B.  B.  Lee,  Manning, 
Iowa,  on  July  18,  18s9,  writes  as  follows  : 

I  take  gr.'at  pleasure  in  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Union  since  its  most 
noble  defense  in  the  Arkadelphia  case.  It 
is  true,  "  In  union  there  is  strength,"  and 
1  think  all  bee-keepers  should  come  to  the 
front  and  support  liberally  the  defender  oif 
our  business.  1  have  rA  colonies  of  bees 
doing  quite  well. 

Mr.  R.  McKnight,  of  Owen  Sound,  Ont., 
on  July  20, 1889,  writes  thus : 

Enclosed  please  find  a  dollar  for  member- 
ship fee  of  the  Union.  Hitherto  I  have 
looked  upon  it  as  having  no  claims  upon  my 
support  :  believing  it  to  be  a  kind  of  selfish 
combination  somewhat  akin  to  Trade's 
Unions— to  which  I  am  opposed.  Indeed,  I 
scarcely  glanced  at  what  was  printed  re- 
lating to  It,  until  that  masterly  defense  in 
the  celebrated  Arkadelphia  case  appeared 
in  the  Amehican  Bee  Journal  a  week 
aBO.  That  defense  is  worth  a  dollar  to 
every  bee-keeper  in  the  land.  The  judg- 
ment that  foUiiwed  it  established  a  prece- 
dent of  great  importunce  to  bee-keepers, 
and  will  probably  he  ((iioted  in  the  courts 
through  generations  to  come. 

Having  once  had  the  honor  of  defending 
the  industry  in  a  "  mock  trial "  on  the 
"high  seas,"  the  defense  of  the  Union's 
eminent  counsel  was  especially  interesting 
to  me.  Had  the  pamphlet  containing  it 
been  in  my  possession  then,  what  a  reputa- 
tion I  might  have  made  for  myself  as  an 
amateur  lawyer  among  my  fellow  passen- 
gers, from  the  product  of  another  man's 
brains. 

Brother  McKniglit  ought  to  have  carefully 
read  the  printed  matter  emanating  from  the 
Union  before  coneludiug  that  it  was  a  sel- 
fish organization  akin  to  Trade's  Unions  ! 
Such  a  Union  as  that  could  not  have  en- 
listed our  energies  ;  but  we  have  given  them 
in  unstinted  measure  to  the  Union  for  the 
defense  of  our  pursuit.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  that  our  efforts  as  Manager  are  being 
appreciated.  Every  bee-keeper  who  is 
worthy  of  the  name,  should  now,  without 
delay,  become  a  member  of  the  Union,  just 
to  show  on  which  side  he  or  she  belongs. 
What  the  Union  has  already  done  is  a 
guaranty  for  the  future.  Reader,  if  you 
approve  of  its  acts,  send  the  membership 
fee  (onedollar  only),  and  be  enrolled  among 
those  who  have  borne  the  burden  so  far, 
and,  like  the  Royal  Huzzars,  "have  never 
been  beaten." 


^^^^^^_^_-  —  --~  - 


The  M'eatlier  in  Massachusetts  is 
thus  described  by  Henry  Alley,  of  Wenham, 
Mass.,  on  July  24,  1889: 

We  have  the  poorest  weather  for  queen- 
rearing— rain  all  tlie  time.  When  no  set 
storm  is  in  progress,  then  we  have  almost 
daily  showers  ;  each  one  giving  from  one  to 
two  inches  of  rain.  Everything  in  the  apiary 
is  wet,  and  as  nasty  and  uncomfortable  as 
can  be. 


An  Entrance  Regulator,  made  of 
tin,  with  two  slides,  the  whole  to  be  tacked 
on  the  front  of  the  hive,  comes  from  H.  O. 
Kruschke,  Deuster,  Wis. 


A  FiiU  Crop  ot  Honey  is  generally 
reported,  but  there  are  localities  where  the 
crop  is  very  snMi((,  and  others  where  "no 
honey  so  far"  is  the  report,  averring  that  It 
is  "the  poorest  season  since  ISfVi,"  etc. 
Truly  our  country  is  a  large  one,  and  the 
climatic  conditions  are  as  varied  as  any 
could  desire.  New  honey  is  now  being  re- 
ceived in  all  the  metropolitan  honey  mar- 
kets.   See  new  reports  in  this  issue. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  appended 
letter  has  come  to  hand  from  Mr.  W.  D. 
Wright,  of  Altamont,  N.  T.,  and  dated  July 
34,1889.    He  says: 

Fhiend  Newman:— Do  not  cry  "large 
honey  crop  "ton  loud.  Undoubtedly  there 
lias  been  a  good  yield  in  some  ot  the  West- 
ern States,  but  in  this  section,  we  "got  left" 
on  white  honey.  Basswood  and  clover 
blossomed  profusely,  but  the  weather  has 
been  almost  continually  cool  and  wet  so 
that  bees  could  not  do  much.  They  swarmed 
moderately  this  season.  I  have  not  taken 
oft  a  pound  of  surplus  honey  yet,  and  have 
ont  little  anywhere  near  ready  to  take  off. 
The  prospects  for  buckwheat  are  not  extra. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  continued  success 
of  the  Union.  Why  do  not  more  bee-keep- 
ers support  it  ? 

Our  correspondents  in  the  Northwest 
have  simply  informed  our  readers  about  the 
honey  crop  in  their  localities,  and  stated 
that  they  had  a  good  crop,  so  far,  with  ex- 
cellent prospects  for  a  good  fall  yield.  In 
other  localities,  where  the  crop  did  not 
materialize,  bee-keepers  generally  did  not 
report.  Now  they  are  beginning  to  speak 
out,  and  we  need  this  state  of  affairs  to 
bring  in  such  reports.  We  want  all  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  honey  crop,  in  order  to 
determine  its  value  and  importance. 


I>oolitlle's  Itleiliods  of  Queen-Rear- 
ing, as  detailed  in  his  book,  are  being 
tested  in  many  apiaries  this  season,  but  the 
main  experiments  will  be  made  next  year. 
Concerning  this  matter,  Mr.  Doolittle  re- 
marks as  follows  on  July  20,  1889 : 

You  will  remember  that  I  mentioned  in 
my  book,  of  havini;  a  desire  that  the  plans 
which  I  have  given  may  be  improved  upon, 
and  bee  keepers  led  out  to  a  wider  plain 
than  any  heretofore  enjoyed.  It  is  now 
evident  to  me  that  at  times  of  scarcity  in 
tlie  forepart  of  the  season,  or  in  localities 
where  honey  comes  in  very  slowly  during 
May,  June  and  July,  that  the  plan  as  given 
in  my  book  for  getting  queens  fertilized, 
will  not  always  work  ;  but  where  honey 
comes  in  with  a  rush,  as  it  does  with  us  in 
basswood,  and  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the 
season  in  all  localities,  it  is  all  right;  fori 
am  now  having  the  same  succe.ss  in  getting 
queens  to  laying  over  a  queen-excluding 
honey-board  that  I  formerly  had,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  this  will  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  season.  Honey  from  basswood  has 
not  come  in  so  plenty  as  In  former  years, 
yet  the  plan  works  equally  well. 

Our  honey  crop  will  be  light  in  this 
locality,  for  the  hasswond  is  nearly  done, 
and  I  have  not  taken  off  10  pounds  of  honey. 
I  hope  that  teasel  may  help  us  out  a  little. 


One-Tliird  of  a  Crop  is  all  that  is 
reported  by  G.  M.  Doolittle,  of  Borodino,  N. 
Y.,  and  he  adds :  "  The  honey  season  is 
over  now  in  this  section."  We  are  sorry  to 
hear  such  a  discouraging  report 
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Wliy  Mees  I»estroy  the  Brood.— 

The  New  York  World  has  this  to  say  about 
the  spring  weather,  the  honey  crop,  and 
why  bees  sometimes  destroy  their  brood  : 


■^Vliy  Bees  l>esei-t  their  Hives.— 

The  inexperienced  often  asl£  why  bees  de- 
sert their  hives.  The  following  from  an 
exchange  will  give  some  of  the  reasons  in 
detail : 

When  bees  swarm  during  a  hot  day  they 
set  very  warm  with  the  excitement  and  ex- 
ercise, and  sometimes  the  sun  shines  directly 
on  th^  cluster,  it  tliey  are  then  put  into  a 
hive  that  Uas  stood  in  the  sun,  and  has  but 
little  ventilation,  who  can  blame  the_m  it 
they  leave  it  and  seek  cooler  quarters  ?  It 
a  newly  hived  swarm  is  left  in  the  sun,  it 
will  desert  the  hive. 

I  once  had  a  large  swarm  desert  its  hive 
the  next  morning  after  hiving.  When  it 
was  hived  it  was  placed  in  the  shade,  but 
the  morning  after  was  very  warm,  and  the 
sun  shone  directly  upon  it,  when  it  came 
out  and  left  without  clustering.  I  once 
hived  the  same  swarm  four  consecutive 
days;  each  day  they  came  out  and  clus- 
tered! At  last  I  put  them  into  a  different 
hive,  and  they  stayed  all  right.  On  examin- 
ing the  hive  that  they  had  deserted,  I  found 
it  to  be  a  clean,  new  hive,  but  the  en- 
trance was  so  small  that  a  drone  could  en- 
ter withdifBoulty  ;  therefore  it  was  evident 
the  swarm  deserted  rather  than  suffocate 
for  want  of  air.  ,  j  ^    , 

A  bee-keeper  was  once  puzzled  to  know 
■why  all  his  swarms  deserted,  as  they  were 
put  into  clean,  new  hives.  On  investigat- 
ing, he  ascertained  that  his  new  hives  had 
the  odor  of  kerosene  ;  they  had  been  manu- 
factured during  the  winter  and  stored  in 
the  back-room  adjoining  his  grocery,  where 
were  stored  barrels  of  kerosene  and  other 
supplies,  and  the  hives  had  imbibed  these 
odors.  The  smell  of  kerosene  is  very  dis- 
tasteful to  bees  ;  I  drive  off  robbers  when 
they  are  attacking  a  hive  by  rubbing  it  over 
all  places  of  attack,  when  they  leave  quick. 

Hives  that  have  been  used,  and  the  combs 
left  to  be  eaten  up  with  moths,  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed.  When  a  colony  dies 
from  aSy  cause,  I  prefer  to  cleanse  the  hive 
thorouRhly,  and  rinse  with  boiling  water.   ■. 

Hives  accumulate  dust  while  standing, 
and  before  I  put  in  a  swarm  I  rinse  it  out 
with  cold  water,  which  freshens  and  cools 
it.  If  a  swarm  is  put  into  a  clean  liive  and 
properly  shaded  until  it  is  well  established, 
It  will  seldom  desert. 


The     tameless     Bee-»isease.— 

Letters  are  coming  in  almost  constantly, 
complaining  of  an  unknown  disease  which 
Is  affecting  the  colonies.  The  symptoms 
given  are  always  identical  to  the  symptoms 
Biven  in  the  ABC  book,  under  the  head  of 
"  Nameless  Bee-Disease.*'  It  is  pretty  evi- 
dent that  this  trouble  is  getting  to  be  more 
and  more  common.  Fortunately,  however, 
it  is  not  a  serious  one.  The  remova  of  the 
queen,  so  far  as  we  have  ever  known, 
always  effects  a  cure.  For  the  beneht  ot  a 
good  many  who  do  not  know  how  to  recog- 
nize the  disease,  we  give  the  symptoms 
here  •  The  bees  have  a  swolien  appear- 
anoe-that  is,  ttie  abdomen  is  d'stoiuled. 
The  fuzz  is  entirely  worn  off,  and  the  bee 
itself  has  a  black,  shiny  appearance,  very 
much  unlike  a  healthy  bee.  And  just  as 
soon  as  they  become  a  burden  to  the  colony 
the  healthy  ones  boost  them  out  of  the  en- 
trance, where  they  may  be  seen  crawling 
around  in  the  grass,  as  if  equally  desirous 
of  ridding  the  colony  of  their  miserable 
presence.  You  will  find  quite  a  good  many 
bees,  doubtless,  dead  at  and  arouiid  the  en- 
trance—bees  that  have  died  trom  thi.s 
trouble.  We  make  this  statement  so  that 
we  may  be  saved  the  trouble  of  answering 
correspondents.— Oleaidngs. 


Ulailinis;  Bees  to  Caiia«la.— We  are 

requested  to  print  the  order  from  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  relative  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  "queen-bees  and  their  attendants" 
to  Canada.    Here  it  is: 

Post-Office  Department, 
Office  of  Foreign  Mails, 
Wasiungton,  D.  C,  July  14, 188S. 
The  Canada  office  having  assented  to  the 
proposition  of  this  Department  to  admit  to 
the  mails  exchanged  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  packages  of  Queen-Bees 
and  their  attendant  bees,  when  so  put  up  as 
to   prevent   injury   to   those  handling  the 
mails,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  an 
easy  verification  of  the  contents  ;  packages 
of  Bees  will  hereafter  be  entitled  to  trans- 
mission by  mail  to  Canada,  provided  they 
conform   to   the  conditions  prescribed  for 
them  in  the  domestic  mails  of  this  country  ; 
and  similar  packages  received  in  the  mails 
from  Canada  should  be  promptly  forwarded 
to  their  destinations  and  delivered  to  ad- 
dresses. 
By  direction  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
NiCHOi-AS  M.  Bell, 
Sup't.  of  Foreign  Mails. 

Of  course  these  packages  are  subject, 
upon  their  arrival  in  Canada,  to  all  the 
Canadian  customs,  regulations  relative  to 
importations  from  the  United  States.  But 
of  these  we  are  not  advised,  except  to  know 
that  bees,  like  all  animals  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, are  not  subject  to  duty.  Perhaps  D. 
A.  Jones  &  Co.  can  enlighten  our  corres- 
pondent as  to  the  wording  of  such  regula- 
tions. We  have  asked  them,  by  private 
letter,  to  do  so. 


XUe  llaiicoclc  County  Fair  will 
be  held  at  Greenfield,  Ind.,  Aug.  30  to  23, 
inclusive,  1889.  Premium  lists  can  be  ob- 
tained of  the  Secretary,  Chas.  Downing,  of 
Greenfield,  Ind.  Mr.  A.  Tyner,  who  in- 
tends to  make  an  exhibit,  sends  us  the  list 
of  premiums,  which,  though  not  very  ex- 
tensive, are  as  follows : 

Crate  of  comb  honey  in  the  most  market- 
able shape,  and  not  less  than  vo  lbs.  .$2  00  tl  00 

Two  dozen  packages  of  extracted  honey, 
in  the  mnst  marketable  sbape.not  less 
than  ai  pounds 2  00    1  00 

Largest  display  ol  honey  of  all  kinds,  the 
productof  one  apiary, presentseason, 
includinii  all  entries 5  00    2  00 

Largest  exhibition  of  bee-keepers'  imple- 
ments and  supplies Diploma. 

Most  complete  plan  for  wiring  frames  by 
hand,  and  placing  foundation  in  or  on 
the  same Diploma. 

Surplus  arrangement  for  taking  comb 

honey Diploma. 

Bee-hive Diploma. 

Display   of    appliances  and  fixtures  in 

actual  use.  any  oneaplary 2  00    1  00 

Five  pounds  of  beeswax 75       50 


Cure  for  Insomnia.  —  A  Swedish 
servant-maid,  finding  that  her  mistress  was 
troubled  with  sleeplessness,  told  her  of  a 
practice  of  the  people  of  her  country  who 
were  similarly  affiicted.  It  was  to  take  a 
napkin,  dip  it  in  ice-cold  water,  wring  it 
slightly  and  lay  it  across  her  eyes.  The 
plan  was  followed,  and  it  worked  like  a 
charm.  The  first  night  the  lady  slept  four 
hours  without  awaking,  something  she  had 
not  done  before  for  several  months.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  napkin  had  become  dry. 
By  wetting  it  again  she  at  once  went  to 
sleep,  and  it  required  considerable  force  to 
rouse  her  in  the  morning.- ySeJcctctJ. 


The  season  of  1889  opened  very  bright  for 
bees,  and  the  general  prophecy  was  "  a 
good  honey  season,"  but  with  the  middle  of 
May  came  a  change  of  weather,  with  cold 
rains  and  frosts,  which  are  very  damaging 
for  the  bees  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The 
results  have  been  that  instead  of  the  bees 
storiug  honey,  bee-keepers  have  quite  gen- 
erally had  to  feed  their  bees  to  keep  them 
from  starving ;  many  colonies  having 
starved  when  not  cared  for  ;  especially 
swarms  which  came  out  before  the  cold 
weather,  as  they  did  in  many  places. 

The  first  signs  that  a  colony  is  getting 
short  of  honey  in  the  breeding  season,  is 
to  find  the  drones  being  killed  off.  If  they 
are  not  fed,  they  soon  tear  the  drone-brood 
from  the  cells,  and  after  having  sucked  all 
the  juices  out  ot  it,  the  remnant  is  cast  on 
the  alighting-board.  When  bees  get  so 
short  of  honey  as  to  do  this,  brood-rearing 
ceases  almost  entirely,  and  the  apiarist  is 
very  short-sighted  indeed  that  allows  his 
colonies  to  get  in  this  condition,  for  the 
brood  which  is  then  being  reared  is  to  make 
the  bees  which  are  to  gather  the  honey. 

If  the  bees  are  not  fed,  and  the  weather 
still  continues  to  be  bad,  the  bees  next  treat 
the  worker-brood  in  the  same  way  they  did 
the  drone-brood ;  soon  after  which  all 
starve,  although  the  bees  can  be  revived  by 
pouring  warm  honey  or  syrup  on  them, 
after  nearly  all  of  them  have  become  so 
near  dead  that  they  can  scarcely  move.  The 
bees  may  be  worth  saving  if  they  are  found 
in  this  last  condition,  but  to  think  of  getting 
any  surplus  honey  from  that  year  is  out  of 
the  question. 


Xevr  Posters  for  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  printed  in  two  colors,  have  just 
been  printed,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  can  use  them.  They  are  very  band- 
some,  and  will  "set  off"  an  exhibit  at 
Fairs.  It  will  tell  Bee-Keepers  how  to 
subscribe,  for  "Subscriptions  Received 
Here  "  is  quite  prominent  at  the  bottom. 

We  will  also  send  sample  copies  of  the 
Bee  Journal,  for  use  at  Fairs,  if  notified 
a  week  or  ten  days  in  advance  where  to 
send  them. 


Another  Opinion  to  be  put  upon  re- 
cord concerning  the  Doolittle  book,  is  the 
following  from  the  Practical  Poultryman, 
the  apiarian  department  of  which  is  con- 
ducted by  that  excellent  apiarist,  Mr.  Willis 
M.  Barnum.    He  says  : 

"Scientific  Queen-Rearing,  as  Practically 
Applied,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  bee-book  by 
Mr.  G.  M.  DooIittlCj  that  veteran  among 
bee-keepers,  who  has  made  the  practical 
side  of  bee-keeping  his  hobby  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Probably  no  other  one  per- 
son has  written  so  much  upon  the  subject  of 
bee  keeping;  as  this  prince  of  bee-keepers  ! 
The  book  is  nicely  gotten  up,  and  details 
Mr.  Doolittle's  method  of  rearing  queens 
according  to  Nature's  way.  The  price  is 
Sl.OO,  and  it  is  publislied  bv  Messrs.  T.  6. 
Newman  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Babies  of   the  ^Vhite  House. — 

These  are  the  bright  faces  that  interest  us 
most  in  this  week's  Frank  Leslie's  Illus- 
trated Newspaper.  But  which  is  Baby 
McKee  ? 
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Queen  of  tUe  Flo-wei-s. 


Beautiful  (juccn  of  the  garden, 

The  lovely,  blushing  rose, 
Drinking  the  morning  tlewdroi>s, 

As  the  niglit  draws  to  a  close. 

Wafting  tlie  delicate  perfume. 

Through  the  summer  air, 
Bcck'ning  the  hniicy-hce  to  you. 

In  its  roaming  everywhere. 

Peonies,  pausies  and  tulips, 
"  Rich  as  the  crown  of  a  king  ;" 

Hj'acintlis,  dahlias  and  snowdrops— 
But  none  like  the  rose— sweet  thing. 
— Mrs.  B.  Briijus,  in  Wetttern  Rural. 


% 


CliHiigiiig    IVorkcr  FoiiiKlation 
C'cll§  into  Drone-Cells. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


. 


{Iupry645.— Do  worker  bees  ever  make 
workor-toundatlon  cells  into  drone-cells  ?— O. 

Yes. — C.  C.  Miller. 
Yes. — H.  D.  Cutting. 
Yes,  a  few. — Ecgene  Secor. 
Ye"s,  but  not  often. — R.  L.  Tavlok. 
I  do  not  know. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 
I  have  known  them  to  do  so. — J.  M. 
Shuck. 

Not  that  I  have  ever  noticed. — J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

Not  unless  the  cells  are  bruised  in 
some  way. — P.  L.  Viallox. 

No,  I  have  never  known  tliem  to  do 
so.  Neither  have  I  ever  heard  of  such 
a  case. — Will  M.  Barnum. 

Thej-  frequently  do,  particularly  in 
case  the  foundation  cells  should  get  out 
of  shape  by  a  sag. — -J.  P.  H.  BROVirN. 

Not  that  we  know  of,  unless  it 
stretches  or  sags,  and  the  cells  become 
larger  by  tliat  means. — Dadant  &  Son. 

No,  not  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
sheets  of  foundation,  at  least. — G.  L. 
Tinker. 

If  there  is  no  drone-comb  in  the 
hive,  they  will  build  a  few  drone-cells 
if  they  have  to  do  it  on  worker-founda- 
tion.— M.  Mahin. 

Not  often.  They  do  rarely  cut  down 
worker-comb,  and  build  drone-cells. — 
A.  J.  Cook. 

The\'  lengthen  them  out  with  raised 
cap.'*,  and  rear  drones  in  tliein,  occa- 
sionally.— Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

I  never  knew  them  to  do  so,  except 
as  they  cut  away  the  foundation  and 
then  built   drone-comb. — G.   M.    Doo- 

LITTLE. 

Yes,  bees  do  cut  down  worker-cells, 
and  on  the  same  bases  build  drone- 
cells.  This,  however,  occurs  only 
rarely  in  small  quantities. — James 
Heddon. 


Yes,  when  thej-  are  obliged  to  do 
so,  not  having  any  place  to  build 
drone-comb. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

Yes ;  and  I  am  in  a  "  peck  of 
trouble  "  about  it,  too.  I  never  iiad  so 
much  of  tliatkind  of  work  done  before 
in  a  whole  season  as  has  already  been 
done  this  spring — now  May  8. — A.  B. 
Mason. 

Yes  ;  that  is,  they  often  rear  drones 
in  worker-cells,  but  as  they  cannot  en- 
large the  cells  in  diameter,  sucli  drones 
are  necessarily  smaller  than  tliose 
reared  in  full  drone-cells. — J.  E.  Pond. 

In  my  experience,  only  when  the 
sheet  of  foundation  sags  so  as  to 
stretch  tlve  worker  embryo-cells,  as 
impressed  on  the  slieet  to  an  tmnatural 
size,  in  which  case  the  bees  will  turn 
them  into  drone-cells. — G.W.Demaree. 

Yes  ;  if  the  foundation  is  injured  in 
some  way  or  out  of  shape,  and  when 
thej'  want  drones.  This  is  rarely 
done,  and  usually  on  the  outside  edges 
of  the  foundation. — The  Editor. 


A   Plan    for  the  Prevention  of 
Increase. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jowmal 


Query  646.— 1.  How  would  the  following 
plan  work  to  prevent  increase?  When  colony 
No.  1  swarms,  hive  the  swarm  as  usual.  When 
No.  2  swarms,  take  two  or  three  of  the  center 
frames  out  of  No.  1,  replacing  them  with 
frames  of  foundation,  cut  out  all  the  queen- 
ceils,  and  put  the  swarm  from  No.  2  into  hive 
No.  1.  When  No.  3  swarms,  prepare  No.  2  in 
the  same  manner,  and  put  in  the  swarm  from 
N0..3.  2.  Would  this  satisfy  them  so  that  they 
would  not  swarm  again  ?— Ohio. 

We  hardly  think  it  would  in  a  good 
season. — Dadant  &  Son. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experiment.  Try  it 
and  let  us  know. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

It  will  usually  satisfy  them  if  they 
have  plenty  of  room. — A.  B.  Mason. 

In  most  instances  it  would,  and 
there  would  be  but  few  exceptions. — 
Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

It  will  do  some  good,  toward  pre- 
venting increase,  but  will  not  be  in- 
fallible.— Eugene  Secor. 

About  the  same  thing  has  been 
practiced  for  a  long  time,  and  is  said 
to  work  well.— C.  C.  Miller. 

Your  plan  will  work  in  many  cases, 
but  you  will  meet  with  failure  in 
actual  practice.  You  will  find  that 
they  are  not  satisfied  every  time.— H. 
D.  Cutting. 

1.  I  have  no  experience  with  this 
plan  in  detail,  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  will  not  work.  2.  Try,  and  then 
you  will  know. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

1.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  work 
satisfactorily  ;  besides  it  involves  too 
much  labor  to  carry  it  out  in  a  large 
apiary.  2.  Not  in  all  cases. — G.  L. 
Tinker. 


This  plan  has  often  been  tried,  and 
wliile  it  does  well  in  a  general  way,  it 
will  not  prevent  swarms  from  issuing. 
—J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

I  have  often  practiced  this,  except 
that  I  did  not  take  out  tlic  frames.  It 
usually  worlis  well,  but  sometimes  fails 
to  subdue  the  swiU'ining  impulse. — A. 
J.  Cook. 

1.  That  plan  and  similar  ones  have 
never  proved  satisfactory  with  me.  2. 
Now  and  then  a  swarm  would  be  satis- 
fied, but  generally  they  would  swarm 
.again. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

I  think  tliat  your  plan  would  work 
well,  but  the  way  to  make  sure,  is  to 
try  it.  Th(3se  who  do,  please  report 
through  the  Bee  Journal.  I  believe 
tluit  it  would  practically  kill  the 
swarming  fever. — Will  M.  Barnuji. 

I  have  tried  this,  and  found  no  ob- 
jection to  it,  except  the  complication 
and  labor.  It  docs  not  pay  me.  I  do 
not  find  it  tlie  cheapest  way  to  get  the 
most  surplus  houey  from  a  held.  — 
James  Heddon. 

I  have  never  tried  this  plan,  but  I 
doubt  its  success.  With  a  continued 
honey  harvest,  the  swarming  fever 
would  be  continued  or  revived.  I 
would  prefer  returning  the  swarm  to 
the  hive  whence  it  came,  without  the 
queen,  and  in  six  or  seven  days  de- 
stroying all  queen-cells  but  one. — M. 
Mahin. 

I  would  not  go  to  any  such  labor 
as  is  suggested  by  the  querist.  What 
is  known  as  the  "Heddon  method  "  is 
tlie  simplest  and  most  effective.  I  have 
liracticed  it  ever  since  the  war,  and  I 
waut  nothing  better.  It  permits  the 
.swarm  to  issue,  carries  the  whole  force 
of  the  old  hive  to  the  new,  and  rears  a 
new  ([Ueen  besides. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

I  practiced  this  plan  some  six  years 
ago,  and  one  season  satisfied  me.  The 
bees  will  usually  prepare  to  swarm  at 
once,  and  lieeome  sulky  and  work  but 
little,  though  the  fields  abound  with 
houey.  Then,  too,  (if  it  prevented 
swarming)  your  queens  would  soon  be 
old  and  worthless.— C.  H.  Dibbern. 

This  is  exactly  the  plan  I  am  using 
tins  season,  except  that  I  use  empty 
combs  instead  of  the  foundation,  and 
.«o  far  it  has  worked  well.  Remember, 
however,  that  we  are  having  a  poor 
season,  and  I  am  only  doing  this  in 
our  basswood  bloom,  so  as  to  keep 
forces  together  as  much  as  possible, 
hoping  to  secure  more  houey  in  the 
sections    by     so   doing.— G.  M.    Doo- 

LITTLE. 

1.  Your  plan  has  been  tried  often, 
or  at  least  plans  substantially  the 
same,  and  they  do  not  give  satisfaction. 
The  better  plan  is  to  keep  each  colony 
together.  This  can  be  done  by  hiving 
the  swarm  on  the  old  stand,  putting  a 
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perforated  zinc  excluder  on  the  new 
hive,  and  place  the  brood-chamber  of 
the  parent  hive  on  the  excluder  above 
the  swarm.  A  colony  managed  in  this 
way  will  not  attempt  to  swarm,  and 
will  work  all  right.  Colonies  that  have 
very  old  queens  that  they  wish  to 
supersede,  are  very  hard  to  satisfy 
short  of  superseding  the  old  queen. — 
G.  W.  Demakee. 

This  is  a  sort  of  variation  from  an 
old  plan  that  has  been  mentioned  sev- 
eral times  in  the  bee-periodicals.  It 
will  probably  work  well  enough  if  one 
has  the  time  and  patience  to  bother 
with  it.  Whether  it  would  prevent 
swarming  again,  or  not,  is  a  matter  of 
great  uncertainty.  "  It  might,  and 
then  again  it   mightn't." — J.  E.  Pond. 

The  method  is  not  new,  and  it  has 
been  practiced  with  varying  success 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  laborious 
method,  and  does  not  invariably  pre- 
vent increase. — The  Editor. 
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HONEY. 


IVIiat  is  Hoiiey  ?     Is   it  Digested 
Nectar  ? 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  DR.    J.    "W.    m'KINNEY. 


As  all  apiarists  are  interested  in  the 
honey  product,  they  cannot  fail  to 
take  deej]  interest  in  everytliing  per- 
taining to  the  subject  of  its  production, 
its  purity  and  use.  All  alilve  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  maintaining  the  true 
facts  as  to  the  production  of  this,  the 
most  delicious  of  all  sweets.  There- 
fore, I  am  led  to  call  in  question  the 
statement  made  in  the  article  appear- 
ing on  page  375,  written  by  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook. 

As  much  as  I  admire  the  writings 
and  opinions  of  Prof.  Cook,  I  must  en- 
ter a  protest  against  the  idea  as  ad- 
vanced by  him,  in  reference  to  the 
production  of  honey.  In  the  article 
referred  to,  entitled  "Bee-Glands,"  we 
find  this  statement,  when  speaking  of 
the  probable  function  of  certain  glands 
in  the  honey-bee  :  "All  honey  is  com- 
pletely or  partially  digested  nectar."  If 
this  be  true,  then  honey  is  not  the  pure 
essence  of  sweetness  distilled  through 
the  nectaries  of  flowers  ;  but  is  largely 
the  product  of  the  glands  of  insects  ; 
for  the  Professor  says,  just  preceding 
the  above  quotation,  that  the  "cane- 
sugar  of  nectar  is  changed  to  the 
grape-sugar  of  honej',"  by  the  action 
of  these  certain  bee-glands. 

We  have  always  been  led  to  believe 
— and  the   facts  on  investigation  prove 


it  true — that  syrup  made  from  cane- 
sugar  and  given  to  the  bees,  will  be 
deposited  in  their  comljs  just  as  taken 
from  the  feeder.  So,  also,  the  nectar 
taken  from  flowers  is  deposited  with- 
out change. 

As  evidence  of  the  foregoing  fact, 
we  see  that  nectar  gathered  by  the 
honey-bee  and  deposited  in  combs,  re- 
tains its  color,  flavor  and  aroma 
peculiar  to  the  vegetable  bloom  from 
which  it  was  gathered  by  the  bee.  All 
the  change  that  can  be  perceived  hj 
any  test  from  the  time  the  nectar  is 
gathered,  deposited  in  the  comb,  and 
sealed  over,  is  the  evaporation  of  a 
portion  of  water  it  contained.  This  is 
done  after  being  deposited  in  the  comb 
by  the  heat  in  the  hive  and  the  fanning 
process  by  the  bees'  wings,  and  not  bj' 
the  digestive  process  of  the  insect. 

Digestion  in  all  animals  is  a  function 
by  means  of  which  alimentary  sub- 
stances, when  introduced  into  the 
digestive  canal,  undergo  ditt'erent 
alterations.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
convert  them  into  two  parts — the  one 
a  reparatory  juice,  the  other,  deprived 
of  its  nutritious  properties,  to  be  re- 
jected from  the  body. 

Nectar  is  gathered  by  the  bee  and 
received  into  a  sac  closed  at  its 
lower  end,  l.ying  above  and  behind  the 
digestive  canal,  in  which  condition  it 
is  carried  to  the  hive  and  deposited  in 
the  comb,  without  change  bj'  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion. 

The  digestive  function  in  the  honey- 
bee is  called  into  action  on  honey  and 
pollen  when  taken  into  the  digestive 
canal  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
food  for  their  larv£e,  and  for  sustaining 
their  own  existence,  or  for  tlie  elaboi'a- 
tion  of  wax. 

When  digested  for  food  for  their 
larvaj,  we  see  that  in  appearance  and 
taste  the  honey  and  pollen  has  under- 
gone a  very  great  change.  It  is  now  a 
white,  opake  substance,  with  a  slightly 
sub-acid  taste. 

When  honey  is  taken  in  abundance 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  perfectlj- 
digested  and  assimilated,  we  then  have 
the  elaboration  of  wax. 

In  no  sense  can  we  conceive  of  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  insect  being 
brought  into  requisition  in  the  produc- 
tion of  honey.  Just  as  sipped  from  the 
nectaries  of  flowers,  with  whatever 
peculiar  characteristic  the  nectar  maj' 
have — whether  from  white  clover,  with 
its  delicious  flavor  and  slight  tendeacy 
to  granulate,  or  from  the  Spanish- 
needle,  with  its  golden  color  and 
aromatic  flavor,  and  no  tendency  to 
granulate  ;  or  from  the  boneset  {eujja- 
lorium  perfolialum)  with  its  pungent 
and  bitter  taste — it  is  carried  home  to 
the  hive,  and  there  deposited  in  the 
combs. 


When  reflecting  upon  the  number  of 
trips  made  by  the  bees  each  day  dur- 
ing a  good  flow  of  honey,  we  must  re- 
gard the  time  entirely  too  short  for 
digestion  to  take  place,  did  the  nectar 
enter  into  the  digestive  canal  when 
gathered.  Including  the  time  going 
to  and  coming  from  the  fields,  and 
the  time  occupied  in  filling  its  honey- 
sac,  there  is  only  from  25  to  30  min- 
utes consumed  by  the  bees. 

If  syrup  is  fed  near  the  hive,  only 
from  10  to  15  minutes  time  is  consumed 
in  making  the  round-trip.  Could  diges- 
tion be  so  rapid  as  to  change  the  cane- 
sugar  to  the  "  grape-sugar  of  honey" 
in  so  short  a  time  ?     Certainly  not. 

With  all  due  respect,  then,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  bee-fraternity  be  al- 
ways on  guard  against  a  "  scientific 
pleasantry,"  as  its  eft'ect  is  sometimes 
baneful. 

Camargo,  Ills. 


HINTS. 


How  to  ]nal<e  Lazy  Bees  Oo  to 
■\Vorit — Honey  Pacliages. 


Written  for  the  Prairie  Farmer 

BY  MRS.  L.  HARRISON. 


Bees  have  been  living  this  season, 
one  day  with  Dives,  antl  the  next  with 
Lazarus  ;  consequently,  the  honev'  will 
not  be  so  fine  as  it  would  have  been 
had  the  flow  been  continuous.  One 
season  the  honey  came  so  fast  that  the 
bees  were  saving  of  their  wax,  and  the 
comb  was  so  delicate  and  thin,  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible.  This  was 
during  clover  bloom.  Owing  to  tlie 
heavy  rains  that  have  fallen  so  often, 
and  so  abundantly,  clover  bloom  has 
lasted  much  longer  than  usual. 

L.azy  Bees. 

Bees  are  proverbially  industrious, 
but  now  and  then  a  colony  will  be 
found  that  does  not  deserve  the  title. 
I  have  been  watching  with  interest  a 
very  large  colony  with  the  surplus- 
boxes  full  of  bees  ;  also  the  portico  and 
the  outside  of  the  hive  covered  to  the 
top.  They  have  been  loafing  for  more 
than  a  fortnight,  and  the  honey  in  the 
surplus-boxes  increased  very  slowlj-. 
I  was  tired  of  such  folly,  and  moved 
their  hive  and  put  in  its  place  a  hive 
containing  young  bees  and  a  virgin 
queen. 

I  obtained  these  bees  in  this  way: 
A  colony  swarmed,  and,  as  I  do  not 
desire  increase,  I  hived  them  and 
moved  the  old  colony,  putting  the 
sw.arm  where  it  stood.  The  next  day 
I  took  out  all  the  combs  belonging  to 
the  old  colony,  brushed  oft"  the  bees, 
and  extracted  the  honey.  There  was 
no  young  brood,  as  the  colony  had 
swarmed  before,  and  there  was  a  num- 
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ber  of  queen-cells  that  their  inmates 
had  latelj-  left.  All  bees  tliiil.  hail  been 
working  in  the  fields  flew  to  tlie  old 
stand  and  joined  the  swarm. 

I  put  back  the  frames  and  carried 
the  hives  to  where  the  loafing-  eolony 
had  stood,  and  di])ped  out  tlic  bees 
with  a  long-handled  spoon  from  the 
crowded  portico,  and  gave  tlicni  to  the 
new  liive.  The  bees  that  were  working 
in  the  fields,  as  the}'  returned,  entered 
the  hive  upon  their  old  stand.  There 
are  now  two  good  working  colonies  in 
lieu  of  one  loafing  one. 

Ilouey  Plenty. 

Bees  are  as  good-natured  to-day  as 
a  fat  alderman  after  dinner,  fanning 
himself  and  calling  to  his  fellows, 
"We  are  rich,  and  folks  know  it."  I 
took  oft"  sections  and  emptied  the  case 
upon  a  board  placed  upon  an  adjoining 
hive,  selected  those  that  were  sealed, 
and  put  back  those  that  were  not,  and 
filled  up  the  case  with  empty  sections. 
In  the  operation  some  honey  leaked 
out  upon  the  board,  and  I  placed  it  in 
front  of  the  hive,  thinking  that  the 
bees  would  gather  it  up,  but  they 
would  not  look  at  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  those  persons 
who  think  that  honey  is  glucose  fed  to 
bees.  Try  the  experiment  of  feeding 
them  now.  The  Creator  never  in- 
tended bees  to  sip  syrup,  like  flies,  but 
to  gather  the  juices  of  plants.  When 
honey  is  as  plentiful  as  it  is  to-daj-,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  bees  ;  they 
can  be  brushed  from  their  combs,  or 
switched  oft"  with  little  twigs,  and  they 
do  not  even  take  any  umbrage  at  it. 

Removing  Sections. 

When  sections  are  sealed,  they 
should  be  removed  so  that  they  will 
not  get  soiled  by  the  travel  of  the  bees. 
They  should  be  put  into  a  tight  box, 
-o  that  the  moths  cannot  get  at  them 
Id  deposit  eggs.  Shipping  cases  are 
just  right  for  this  purpose.  I  first 
make  a  sort  of  pan  of  manilla  paper, 
fitting  it  nicely  into  the  bottom  of  the 
case,  and, after  the  sections  are  scraped 
free  of  propolis,  fit  them  in  nicelj-, 
cover  them  securely,  and  pile  them  up 
ready  for  market. 

Packat^es  tor  Extracted  Honey. 

I  do  not  like  wooden  recejitaeles  for 
extracted  honej',  for  several  reasons. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  barrels  tliat  will 
not  leak,  and  when  honey  granulates, 
it  is  hard  to  dig  out.  Those  who  pro- 
duce honey  largely,  must  of  necessity 
use  barrels  or  large  tanks,  but  it  is  dif- 
ferent with  those  who  only  produce  a 
few  hundred  pounds  in  lieu  of  thou- 
sands. Large  jars  that  are  glazed  as 
smooth  as  glass  make  good  recepta- 
cles, as  they  can  be  set  in  tanks  of 
water  to  melt  the   honey  when   it  is 


granulated.  Tin  cans,  of  dimensions 
of  eight  or  ten  gallons,  are  a  pet  pack- 
ago  with  me,  as  they  are  lighter  than 
jars.  If  jai's  of  extracted  honey  are 
exposed  to  a  very  low  temperature, 
they  will  burst  with  the  expansion  of 
the  honey. 

Many  bee-keepers  are  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  straining  honey,  as  all  bits 
of  comb  or  bees  will  rise  to  the  to|), 
and  can  be  removed  ;  but  I  prefer  to 
tie  cheese-cloth  over  cans  or  jar's,  and 
let  the  honey,  as  it  runs  from  the  ex- 
tractor, pass  through  it.  When  a  jar  is 
full,  remove  this  strainer,  and  tie  a 
fresh  piece  of  cheese-cloth  over  it,  so 
that  it  can  cure  and  evaporate. 

Some  of  those  who  produce  ex- 
tracted honey  largely,  have  run-ways 
covered  with  wire-gauze  to  keep  out 
insects,  so  that  the  honey  is  boiled 
down  by  the  sun's  rays  in  passing 
along  to  its  final  tanks  or  store-house. 
I  have  a  few  glass  jars  of  very  fine 
extracted  honey,  covered  with  ehcese- 
eloth,  kept  in  place  with  rubber  bands, 
daily  in  the  hot  sun,  to  evaporate  and 
thicken. 

Peoria,  Ills. 


HEAT. 


The   Reason  AVIiy  Bee§  Leave 
tlie  Hive — Smoker§,  etc. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    CHAS.    II.    WIELE. 


Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  is  right  when  he 
says  that  heat  will  make  the  bees  leave 
the  hive.  My  bees  are  mostly  in  the 
shade  of  plum-trees,  which  are  trim- 
med high,  so  that  the  limbs  will  not 
interfere  with  the  working  amongst 
them.  If  I  am  forced  to  place  a  new 
swarm  in  the  sun,  I  try  to  get  an  arm- 
ful of  grass  or  weeds,  and  cover  the 
whole  hive  with  it,  then  they  will  sel- 
dom leave. 

What  I  have  never  seen  before  is, 
that  colonies  would  swarm  again  after 
5  or  6  days,  having  received  an  empty 
hive  and  all  the  surplus  boxes  of  the 
old  colony  nearly  filled  with  honey. 
The  brood-frames  were  built  half  way 
down,  with  no  other  than  di'one-corabs, 
and  the  rims  of  the  combs  covered 
with  queen-cells — as  many  as  fifty,  per- 
haps ;  of  course  the  liees  were  returned, 
all  the  drone-combs  taken  away,  and 
then  I  put  in  some  empty  combs  of 
worker-cells,  which  made  them  stay 
and  go  to  work  with  a  will. 

Eveti  with  experience,  a  man  lias  to 
learn  evei-y  day.  There  will  always 
be  something  to  turn  up  that  he  did 
not  see  before. 

The  "  Doctor"  smoker  is  a  real  com- 
fort ;  it  smokes  away  for  almost  half  a 
day,  and  with   nearly  200  colonies  it  is  I 
a  necessity  to  have  a  good  smoker.        ' 


Bees  are  booming,  and  there  will  be 
a  big  crop  of  clover  honey.  I  have 
about  2,(1(10  pounds.  They  have  slacked 
oft'  a  little  with  swarming,  but  will 
surely  commence  again  when  golden- 
rod  and  other  fall  flowers  commence 
blooming;  the  hives  are  overflowing 
with  bees. 

Stoddard,  Wis.,  July  18,  1889. 


TRANSFERRING. 


How   io  Proceed    Wlieii    About 
to  TraiiKrer  Bees. 


Written  for  the  American  Bitral  Home 

BY    <i.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


A  correspondent  writes,  saying  :  "I 
have  several  colonies  of  bees  in  box- 
hives  ;  how  am  I  to  get  them  out  of 
these  hives  into  movable-frame  hives, 
as  I  wish  them  ?" 

The  first  thing  to  do,  is  to  get  things 
in  readiness  for  the  work,  which  will 
be  to  bore  some  small  holes  through 
the  end-bars,  and  top  and  bottom  bars 
of  the  frames,  so  that  when  the  combs 
are  fitted  into  them,  small  wooden 
pegs  or  wire-nails  of  suitable  length 
can  be  pushed  tlu-ough  these  holes  into 
the  combs,  to  hold  them  in  the  frames 
until  the  bees  have  made  them  secure, 
when  tlie  nails  or  pegs  are  to  be  drawn 
out ;  some  prefer  to  wind  twine  or 
wire  around  tlie  frames,  but  I  do  not 
like  this  plan,  for  wherever  the  wire 
comes  over  the  brood,  the  bees  gnaw 
the  brood  out,  which  hurts  the  i-ombs, 
besides  spoiling  so  much  brood. 

Besides  having  the  frames  and  wire- 
nails  ready,  a  board  will  be  needed 
that  is  about  two  feet  .square,  and  a 
barrel  or  box  of  convenient  height  for 
the  operator  to  place  the  board  upon. 
On  one  side  of  the  board  should  be 
tacked  three  or  four  thicknesses  of 
cloth,  so  that  the  brood  and  combs  will 
not  be  injured  by  being  placed  upon  it. 
There  are  only  two  really  favorable 
times  for  transferring,  although  it  can 
be  done  at  any  time,  by  using  care. 
The  first  is  during  fruit  or  apple  bloom. 
If  done  in  fruit  bloom,  but  little  brood 
and  honey  are  in  the  way,  while  honey 
is  coming  in  to  prevent  robbing,  as 
well  as  to  enable  the  bees  to  promptly 
repair  their  combs.  The  second,  is  21 
days  after  the  first  or  prime  swarm 
issues. 

When  done  21  daj-s  after  swarming, 
there  will  be  no  brood  in  the  hive  ex- 
cept a  little  drone-brood,  so  there  will 
be  no  loss  from  cutting  through  it,  as 
all  the  bees  from  the  eggs  laid  by  the 
old  queen  will  now  be  hatched,  while 
the  young  queen  will  have  only  just 
begun  laying. 

Having  the  things  above  alluded  to 
in    readiness,  together    with    a   long- 
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bladed  knife,  proceed  to  the  hive 
and  blow  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  in  at 
the  entrance  to  alarm  the  bees,  when 
the  box-hive  or  log-gum  is  to  be  turned 
bottomsido  up,  and  the  frame  hive 
placed  on  the  stand  that  the  other 
occupied.  Blow  a  little  smoke  over 
the  bottoms  of  the  exposed  combs,  and 
place  the  cap  of  the  liive,  or  anj-  box, 
over  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  or  a  little 
to  one  side,  for  the  bees  to  crawl  up 
into. 

It  is  said  that  the  box  must  iit  so 
tightly  that  no  bee  can  escape,  and 
that  the  bees  must  be  "  drummed  "  up 
into  it ;  but  I  find  that  the  tight  joint 
is  unnecessary,  and  that  all  the 
"drumming"  required  is  done  by 
splitting  tlie  old  hive  apart,  prepara- 
torj'  to  getting  the  combs  out. 

Select  the  side  of  the  hive  to  which 
the  combs  run  parallel.  If  possible,  and 
proceed  to  pry  off  the  side,  or  split  the 
old  log  open,  using  a  cold-chisel  to 
cut  the  nails,  where  such  is  necessary. 
If  there  are  cross-sticks  through  the 
centre  of  the  hive,  these  must  be  cut 
oflf  in  some  way,  otherwise  each  comb 
is  liable  to  be  injured  to  a  more  or  less 
extent. 

By  this  time  the  bees  will  all  be  off 
the  combs  next  to  you,  when  the  first 
one  is  to  be  cut  out  of  the  hive  and 
laid  on  the  prepared  board.  Now  lay 
the  frame  on  the  comb,  and  mark  the 
comb  by  the  inside  of  the  frame.  Take 
off  the  frame  and  cut  the  comb  a  hair 
larger  than  the  marks,  so  that  it  will 
fit  closely.  Next,  press  the  frame  over 
the  comb  until  it  nicely  fills  the  frame, 
when  the  pegs  or  nails  are  to  be 
pushed  through  the  holes  into  the 
combs,  so  as  to  hold  it  in  place  in  the 
frame  when  hung  in  the  hive. 

To  take  the  frame  from  the  board, 
raise  the  board  and  all  until  the  frame 
stands  in  the  position  that  it  does  when 
it  hangs  in  the  hive,  when  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  the  comb  falling  out 
in  lifting.  Place  in  the  hive,  when  the 
bees  which  have  returned  from  the 
field  will  take  possession  of  it,  licking 
up  the  drip,  etc. 

Proceed  to  cut  out  the  rest  of  the 
combs,  and  fit  them  into  the  frames  in 
the  same  way,  until  all  are  used,  and 
then  place  them  in  the  new  hive,  in 
the  same  relative  position  as  nearly  as 
possible,  whicli  they  occupied  before. 
By  this  I  mean,  place  the.  brood  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  hive  and  near  together, 
instead  of  scattering  it  about  among 
the  honey  or  empty  combs,  for  if  so 
scattered,  some  of  the  brood  will  be 
liable  to  perish,  if  there  should  come  a 
cold  spell  soon  after  the  transferring  is 
done. 

If  some  of  the  combs  with  brood  in 
will  fit  the  frames  better  if  turned  bot- 
tomside  up,  from  what  it  occupied  in 
the  old  hive,  I   see  nothing  in  the  way 


of  placing  it  in  the  frame  as  it  will  fit 
best,  for  with  our  reversible  frames  it 
has  been  proven  that  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference which  side  up  the  brood  goes. 

If  drone-comb  to  any  amount  is 
found,  it  is  well  to  leave  the  most  of  it 
out,  if  not  the  whole,  for  only  a  few 
drones  in  each  apiary  are  needed  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Many  pieces 
of  nice  Avorker-comb  are  made  by  the 
combs  cutting  to  disadvantage  ;  they 
can  be  fitted  into  the  frames  and  a 
little  melted  wax  dropped  between 
each  joint,  so  as  to  hold  them  in  the 
position  you  wish. 

As  soon  as  all  the  combs  are  in, 
close  the  new  hive,  and  hive  the  bees 
which  are  in  the  cap  or  box,  into  it, 
doing  this  in  the  same  way  that  you 
would  hive  any  swarm.  If  a  scarcity 
of  honey  exists  at  the  time  you  wish  to 
transfer,  so  that  robbing  is  liable  to 
occur,  it  is  then  best  to  "drum  "  the 
bees  out  into  the  box,  after  which  the 
old  hive  can  be  carried  into  a  room 
while  the  combs  are  being  fitted  into 
the  frames.  Something  still  better 
than  this,  would  be  to  use  a  bee-tent 
over  both  the  hive  and  the  operator. 
In  this  way  the  work  can  be  done  at 
any  time  right  in  the  apiary  where  the 
hives  stand. 

In  a  few  days,  or  as  soon  as  the  bees 
get  the  combs  fastened  to  the  frames, 
the  nails  or  pegs  can  be  drawn,  when 
you  have  something  nearly  as  good  as 
if  the  combs  were  built  in  frames 
originally. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


HIVES. 


Impartiality  and    Veracity — the 

Lai'sc  vs.    Small    Brood. 

Chambers. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    CHAS.    DADANT. 


After  reading  the  article  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson's,  on  page  425,  I  had  i-e- 
solved  not  to  write  again  on  the  same 
subject,  for  I  do  not  like  to  overthrow 
my  opponent ;  but  another  fact,  of 
which  I  may  write  hereafter,  changed 
my  mind,  and  incited  me  to  show  the 
means  used  by  some  writers  to  support 
a  bad  cause. 

In  answer  to  my  argument,  that  the 
bee-keepers  who  oppose  large  hives 
have  never  tried  them,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son answers  :  "My  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  size  of  hives  are  not  wholly  tlieo- 
retical.  I  have  used  hives  ranging  in 
size  from  a  two-frame  American  to 
one  holding  33  American  frames." 

While  he  wrote  this,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
forgot  a  Latin  proverb  :  Verba  volant, 
scripta  mancnt — "The  words  Bj',  the 
writings  remain  ;"  for  I  have  under  my 


eyes  two  letters  from  him  ;  the  first 
says  :  "  I  must  say,  though,  that  I 
used  large  hives,  11  American  frames 
for  several  years,  and  gradually 
changed  them  for  smaller,  so  that  I 
am  not  wholly  without  experience." 

After  receiving  my  answer,  that  11 
American  frames  were  not  larger  than 
10  Langstroth,  Mr.  Hutchinson  wrote 
the  second  letter,  in  which  I  read : 
"When  I  wrote  you  how  large  hives  I 
had  used,  I,  of  course,  knew  that  you 
had  used  larger  ones." 

Then  the  33  American  frame  hives 
were  invented  bj-  Mr.  Hutchinson  just 
for  the  need  of  his  cause. 

He  adds  that  "Mr.  Heddon  has  used 
many  different  sizes  of  hives  ;  among 
others  he  had  30  'long  idea'  hives, 
that  held  30  frames  each,  and  he  used 
them  two  years  before  throwing  them 
away." 

In  the  book,  "  Success  in  Bee-Cul- 
ture," by  Mr.  Heddon,  on  page  85,  we 
read  :  "  Some  advise  us  to  have  ex- 
tra-prolific queens  ;  put  each  one  in  a 
hive  containing  30  combs,  then  shift 
the  combs  every  few  days,  and  make 
her  keep  them  full  of  brood.  I  tried 
it — to  my  satisfaction.  I  found  that 
this  method  demanded  am  extra 
amount  of  labor — a  labor  that  would 
pay  the  interest  at  20  per  cent,  on 
every  dollar  of  the  capital  invested. 
So  I  just  cut  up  these  large,  long 
hives,  making  five  out  of  each  one, 
and  divided  those  30  combs  among 
these  hives,  and  reared  four  more 
queens." 

Then,  according  to  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  Heddon  made  150  6-frame  hives, 
since  he  had  30  to  divide.  I  would  be 
glad  to  know  the  number  which  was 
added  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  the  true 
quantity  of  "  long-idea  "  hives  used  by 
Mr.  Heddon.  Perhaps  he  added  but  a 
cipher  after  the  number  3. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  an  experience  with 
such  an  extravagant  hive  and  system 
has  no  more  to  do  with  our  large  hives 
than  the  names  of  Messrs.  Doolittle 
and  Grimm,  cited  by  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
since  they  have  never  used  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  continues  :  "  In  his 
first  article,  Mr.  Dadant  asserts  that  a 
large  colony  requires  no  more  labor 
than  a  small  one,  and  I  asked  him  if 
he  could  extract  the  honey  from  a  large 
colony  as  soon  as  from  a  small  one. 
This  he  evades  by  telling  with  how  few 
days'  work  he  and  Mr.  Stachelhausea 
have  produced  large  cro])s  of  honey — 
all  of  which  no  one  doubts  ;  but  the 
question  is,  'Can  you  extract  the  honey 
from  a  large  hive  as  soon  as  from  a 
small  one.'" 

Scripta  nianeni.  If  the  reader  will 
take  the  trouble  of  looking  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  342,  in  the  first  col- 
umn, he  will  read  in  the  article  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson:      "Can    he    (my   oppon- 
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ent)  extract  the  honey  from  a  large 
colony  with  as  little  labor  as  from  a 
small  one  ?"  I  defy  Mr.  Hutchinson 
to  show  where  he  used  the  words  ' '  as 
soon  as,"  which  have  very  little  sig- 
nificance, and  Avere  evidently  devised 
by  him  to  evade  answering  my  argu- 
ment ;  for  he  knows  perfectly  that  it  is 
easy  to  prove  its  truthfulness. 

In  the  Hutchinson  Review  of  May  10, 
page  74,  Mr.  Heddon  writes  :  "  Our 
method  in  running  three  large  api- 
aries, is  to  keep  a  good  man  in  each 
one . .  . . "  The  six  apiaries  of  the  firm 
of  Chas.  Dadant  &  Son,  are  cared  for 
bj-  a  single  good  man,  Mr.  McDaniel, 
who  attends  also  two  others — one  for 
himself  and  one  for  another  bee- 
keeper ;  while  each  one  of  the  Heddon 
apiaries  is  kept  by  a  good  man ;  yet  we 
do  not  use  a  system  which  permits  the 
handling  of  hives  rather  than  frames  ; 
but  for  20  years  we  tried  to  realize  the 
motto  of  Air.  Heddon,  as  given  in  his 
'  Success,"  page  10  :  "He  who  pro- 
duces at  maximum  cost  will  fail  ;  he 
■who  produces  at  minimum  cost,  will 
succeed  ;"  and  our  large  hives  helped 
us  to  realize  it  better  than  its  author 
did,  even  with  his  new  hive. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  continues  :  Mr. 
Dadant  says  that  I  have  condemned 
oil-cloths,  as  I  have  large  hives,  with- 
out trying  them.  Large  hives  I  have 
used,  quilts  I  have  not  to  any  (/real  ex- 
tent . .  . . "  Scripta  manent.  We  read 
in  the  Review  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  Jau- 
uarj' issue,  page  11:  "Perhaps  our 
genial  friend  can  do  better  with  quilts 
than  we  can  ;  we  think  he  could,  be- 
cause we  have  ?jei'cr  used  them — seeing 
others  use  them  satisfied  us." 

Well,  I  think  that  an  advocate  is 
very  short  of  arguments,  who  uses  the 
means  to  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  had 
recourse,  and  that  such  a  poor  way  is 
far  from  giving  confidence  to  his 
readers. 

Hamilton,  Ills. 


THE  QUEEN'S  VISIT 

To  the  Bee  aiitl  Honey  §lio\v  at 
^Viiidsor,  England. 


Froim  the  British  Bee  Joui-nal 
OP  July  4,  1889. 


Bee-keepers  who  have  this  year 
visited  the  annual  show  of  tlie  Rojal 
Agricultural  Societj-  of  England  in  its 
year  of  Jubilee,  have  had  a  treat  of  a 
high  order.  About  tea  miles  of  shed, 
some  130  acres  of  a  specially  suitable 
part  of  Windsor  Great  Park,  gave 
ample  room  for  man  and  beast  to  move 
about  in  comfort. 

"  When  Greek  met  Greek,  then 
came  the  tug  of  war,"  but  when  bee- 
keepers met  those  whose  friendly  faces 
hatl  been   pictured  but   in    the    tuind's 


eye  since  the  last  Royal,  then  came  the 
tug  of  kindly  greeting,  in  many  cases 
accompanied  by  some  enthusiastic 
argument  as  to  the  varied  points  of 
perfection  (or  otherwise,  alas  !)  of  this 
or  that  exhibit,  this  or  that  method  of 
procedure,  amidst  the  changes  and 
chances  of  modern  apiculture. 

Amongst  the  many,  to  us,  unknown 
apiarists  of  the  old  benighted  schools 
of  arrant  skeppists  and  self-opinionated 
bee-keepers  who  persist  in  walking  in 
the  lines  their  fatliers  trod,  no  doubt 
were  man}'  who,  so  to  speak,  "  came 
to  scoff  and  remained  to  pray"  for  the 
multitudes  of  api)liances  on  exhibition, 
the  exceedingly  line  show  of  immacu- 
lately pure  honey  in  sections  and  bot- 
tles, and  the  practical  illustrated 
teaching  bj-  Mr.  S.  J.  Baldwin,  in  the 
bee-tent  of  "  How  to  do  Rightly,"  must 
have  convinced  many  who  still  remain 
obdurate,  or  obstinate,  tjiat  there  is 
but  one  way  for  bee-keepers  to  pursue 
— the  humane  metliod  taught  by  the 
British  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  and 
its  atliliated  offshoots  in  the  counties, 
the  modern  scientific  way  of  manage- 
ment in  the  frame-hive. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Fridaj'  morning, 
June  28,  it  was  evident  that  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  routine  was  al)out 
to  transpire.  In  the  bee-tent  all  was 
activity,  and  the  officials  in  charge 
were  busy  making  preparations.  The 
exhibits  were  being  arranged,  and  Mr. 
Huckle  was  all  energy  and  action. 
The  floral  decorations,  which  were  be- 
coming a  little  faded,  were  being  re- 
arranged by  Mrs.  Bligh,  who  kindly 
undertook  this  part  of  the  programme, 
and  accomplislied  her  task  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  in  a  way  only  possible 
for  a  lady,  and  the  various  flowers 
visited  bj-  bees  arranged  amongst  the 
other  exhibits,  formed  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  show. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan), 
who  had  been  present  during  all  the 
week,  the  Vice-Chairman  (Hon.  and 
Rev.  H.  Bligh),  and  the  Rev.  R. 
Errington,  were  also  early  in  attend- 
ance, and  active.  It  was  not  definitely 
known  until  the  day  before,  that  Her 
Majesty,  the  Queen,  intended  honoring 
the  bee-department  with  a  personal 
visit,  hence  these  preparations.  It  had 
been  arranged  tliat  on  Her  Majesty's 
arrival  at  the  department,  the  Barone-ss 
Burdett-Coutts  was  to  present  her  with 
a  bouquet  of  tlowers  visited  by  bees. 
This  the  Chairman  and  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Seager  arrangetl  with  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons,  that  tliey  should  prepare  from 
bee-flowers  growing  on  their  farms  at 
Reading.  The  Ijonquet,  which  arrived 
at  11:30,  was  artistically  arranged,  and 
fitted  in  a  handsome  gilt  hoMer,  and 
tied  round  with  white  satin  ribbon  with 
flowing  ends.  In  the  holder  was  an 
inscription    stating    that   it    was   pre- 


sented to  Her  Majesty  by  the  British 
Bee-Keepers'  Association. 

About  12  o'clock  the  Baroness  drove 
up,  and  was  received  by  the  Chairman 
and  Committee,  and  the  bouquet,wluch 
was  greatly  admired  by  all  present, 
was  handed  to  her.  After  viewing 
the  paraile  of  cattle  from  the  Grand 
Stand,  the  Queen  proceeded  on  her 
round  of  inspection,  the  crowds  of 
people  cheering  vociferously.  From 
the  bee-department  the  noise  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  and  the  advance 
of  the  Queen's  carriage  could  be 
marked  by  the  gradual  swell  of  the 
applause. 

Soon  after  12  o'clock  there  was  a 
rush  of  policemen,  who  cleared  the 
shed  and  formed  a  line  to  allow  the 
procession  to  pass.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight,  as  those  who  were  to  take  part 
in  the  reception  of  the  Royal  guests, 
looked  up  the  avenue  and  saw  the 
Roj-al  procession  advancing  at  a  foot 
pace.  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  the  Hon- 
orary Director  of  the  Show,  headed 
the  procession  on  horseback,  and  was 
followed  by  the  outriders  and  equer- 
ries in  waiting.  Then  came  Her 
Majesty's  carriage,  tlrawn  by  four 
horses.  In  the  carriage  the  Queen  was 
accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  Prince  and  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg. 

The  Baroness,  Mr.  Cowan,  Mr. 
Bligh,  and  Mr.  Errington.  were  ready 
waiting  to  receive  Her  Majesty  ;  and  as 
the  carriage  stopped  in  the  centre  of 
the  stand,  the  Baroness  handed  the 
bouquet  of  flowers  to  the  Queen,  and. 
explained  that  the}'  were  specially 
selected  as  representing  flowers  visited 
by  bees.  The  Baroness  then  presented 
Mr.  Cowan  to  tlie  Queen  as  Chairman 
of  the  British  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion. Her  Majesty  received  liim  gra- 
ciously, and  he  briefly  explained  the 
objects  of  the  Association,  and  drew 
Her  Majesty's  attention  to  some  of  the 
principal  exhil)its  in  the  show.  She 
showed  great  interest  in  the  honey, 
and  at  this  moment  Mr.  Bligh  handed 
to  Mr.  Cowan  a  specimen  of  comb 
honey.  This  was  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  sainfoin  honey,  from  the  exhibit  of 
Mr.  W.  Woodlcy,  and  the  device 
worked  by  the  bees  consisted  of  the 
following  letters  : 

R.A.S.E. 

Jl'BILEE, 
89, 

enclosed  in  a  frame  and  covered  with 
n-Iass.  Mr.  Cowan  held  it  up,  and  ex- 
plained tliat  it  had  been  worked  by 
bees  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  asked 
if  Her  Majesty  would  graciously  ac- 
cept it  from  the  British  Bee-Keepers' 
Association.  The  Queen  bowed  most 
graciously  and  replied,  "  With  great 
pleasure,"   and    as    she   thought   they 
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could  hardly  find  room  in  the  carriage 
for  so  biilkj-  a  present,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  suggested  it  should  be  sent  to 
the  Castle.  Much  interest  was  also 
shown  in  the  method  of  folding  a  one- 
pound  section.  The  Queen  then  shook 
hands  with  the  Baroness  and  Mr. 
Cowan,  thanked  them,  and  drove  off. 

In  the  other  carriage  were  Prince 
and  Princess  Cliristian,  and  Prince 
Albert  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  suite. 

The  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
wished,  and  it  is  some  years  since  a 
show  of  the  Royal  has  passed  off  with- 
out umbrellas  being  called  into  con- 
stant requisition  ;  but  during  this  show 
they  have  only  been  required  to  keep 
off"  the  sun's  rays. 

An  amusing  incident  happened  just 
before  the  Royal  procession  passed. 
The  refreshment  contractors  had  placed 
their  cooking  furnaces  quite  close  to 
the  skeps  that  were  kept  for  driving 
the  bees  and  other  operations  in  the 
bee-tent.  These  furnaces  were  used 
at  night  for  cooking  the  joints  for  the 
day's  provisions.  The  heat  made  the 
bees  rather  uncomfortable,  and  a 
swarm  issued  and  passed  over  the  route 
to  be  taken  by  the  Queen.  Thousands 
of  bees  were  flying  to  and  fro,  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  got  a  skep  and  induced 
the  bees  to  settle  by  sprinkling  them 
on  the  canvas  of  the  bee-tent.  It  was 
not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  no  sooner 
had  the  bees  settled  quietly,  when  the 
Queen  drove  up.  All  the  arrange- 
ments were  perfect.  The  device,  ac- 
companied by  several  one  and  two 
pound  sections  of  comb  honey  of  first- 
rate  quality,  selected  from  the  exhibits 
of  Mr.  Woodley,  of  Newbury,  and  Miss 
Gayton,  of  Much  Hadham,  wei'e  in  due 
course  conveyed  to  the  Castle,  to  be 
placed  on  Her  Majesty's  table.  Mr. 
Huckle  has  since  received  the  follow- 
ing commimication  : 

WrNDf OK  Castle,  June  29, 1889. 
SiK  : — i  am  commanded  by  the  Queen  to 
request  that  you  will  convey  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  British  Bee-Keepers'  Association, 
Her  Majesty's  thanks  for  the  honey  and 
honey-device  which  they  have  been  kind 
enough  to  present  the  Queen. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

Henry  Ponsonby. 

The  bee-department  of  the  Royal 
has  been  honored  twice  previously  bj' 
Royalty.  At  tlie  Kilburn  show  in  1879 
the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  it,  at  Nor- 
wich in  1886  it  was  visited  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  whom 
Mr.  Cowan,  with  other  members  of  the 
Committee,  had  the  honor  to  conduct 
around  the  department. 

The  visit  of  Her  Majest)'  and  the 
Royal  Family  will  cause  the  Royal 
Show  at  Windsor  to  be  long  held  in 
remembrance  by  all  bee-keepers.  The 
status  of  bee-keepers  has  been  raised 
by  the  honor  conferred  tipon  them.  It 
has  been  shown    that  bee-culture  is  an 


Integral  part  of  agriculture,  and  that 
the  connection  between  agriculture, 
horticulture  and  apiculture  is  very  in- 
timate. The  Royal  notice,  the  mag- 
nificent weather  we  are  enjoying,  and 
the  hopeful  honey  season,  will  impart 
a  heart  of  grace  to  all  bee-keepers,  and 
cause  them  to  go  on  their  way  re- 
joicing.   ■ 


QUEENS. 

New  System  of  Rearing^  Several 
Queens  in  a  Full  Colony. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    DR.    G.    L.    TINKER. 


It  has  long  been  sought  to  I'car  and 
secure  the  fertilization  of  a  number  of 
queens,  and  get  them  all  laying  at 
once  in  a  full  colony  of  bees  ;  but  the 
well  known  antagonism  of  queens  has 
heretofore  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ing of  that  object.  While  it  may,  or 
may  not,  be  of  any  advantage  to  the 
honey  -  producer,  to  have  a  multiple 
of  queens  in  a  hive,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  a  successful  system  of  rear- 
ing queens,  as  indicated,  in  full  colo- 
nies, will  be  a  boon  to  queen-breeders, 
and  a  great  improvement  over  our 
present  methods  of  rearing  queens. 

At  last  I  have  a  successful  plan — 
what  I  call  a  "  Queen-Rearing  Cham- 
ber " — by  which  may  be  readily  reared 
from  10  to  20  queens  in  any  full  colony 
of  bees,  and  get  them  all  laying  at 
once,  the  worker  bees  all  flying  from 
one  entrance,  but  having  access  to  all 
of  the  queens. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  we 
sliould  be  able  to  so  interfere  with  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  as  to  bring 
about  such  a  result  after  so  many  years 
of  having  colonies  with  only  one  lay- 
ing queen,  or,  at  the  best,  a  young  one 
and  a  superannuated  old  one  ! 

To  the  introduction  and  successful 
use  of  perforated-zinc  in  our  metliods, 
is  due  the  success  of  this  new  plan  ; 
although,  with  what  I  now  know,  I 
could  make  a  hive  of  all  wood  and 
succeed  ;  but  the  perforated-zinc  is  the 
most  practical  excluder  thus  far  put 
to  use. 

To  successfully  rear  a  number  of 
queens  at  once  in  a  hive,  it  is  only  re- 
quired that  we  keep  the  queens  apart 
bj'  the  use  of  the  zinc,  and  give  them 
separate  entrances.  However,  one 
sheet  of  the  zinc  intervening  between 
the  queens  is  a  partial  failure,  as  the 
rival  queens  will  discover  each  other 
and  quarrel  ;  the  result  being  that  one 
of  them  takes  fright  and  swarms  out, 
or  may  be  killed.  To  remedj'  this 
diilicult3%  I  began  to  use  two  sheets  of 
the  zinc  between  the  queens,  with  a 
bee-space  between  the  sheets,  or  solid 
wood.      Thus    arranged,  there    is   no 


trouble  about  getting  the  queens 
mated. 

The  principle  here  outlined  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Bee  Jouknax  on  page 
2t> — see  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  third  column — which  another  sea- 
son's experience  has  shown  to  be 
correct  in  every  word.  Thus  it  will 
appear,  that  while  queen-cells  will  be 
cared  for  and  allowed  to  hatch  above 
zinc  excluders  in  full  colonies,  it  is  im- 
possible to  secure  the  mating  of  the 
young  queens  while  there  is  a  laying 
queen  in  the  brood-chamber  below. 

I  wish  all  queen-breeders  to  mark 
this  fact,  for  it  is  the  sole  reason  why 
the  perfection  of  the  "queen-rearing 
chamber"  has  ,so  long  been  delayed  ; 
for  both  myself  and  others  have  often 
had  queen-cells  hatch  above  queen- 
excluding  honey-boards  for  years,  and 
although  the  young  queens  wei'e  given 
a  chance  to  fly  out,  not  one  of  them 
was  ever  fertilized  without  a  coincident 
loss  of  the  laying  queen  below  in  some 
mysterious  manner.  Hence,  I  feared 
that  we  should  never  be  able  to  get 
two  or  more  young  queens  laying  in 
one  hive  at  the  same  time.  I  then  be- 
gan to  experiment  with  two  virgin 
queens  of  the  same  age,  and  to  my  as- 
tonishment I  succeeded  in  getting  both 
laying  the  first  trial. 

The  principle  having  been  dis- 
covered, it  only  i-emained  to  make  a 
practical  application  of  it,  and  the  re- 
sult is  the  new  "  queen-rearing  cham- 
ber." Now  we  shall  be  able  to  have 
several  laying  queens  in  a  hive,  and 
after  they  get  to  laying,  one  sheet  of 
the  zinc  between  them  is  all-sufficient 
for  continued  harmony  ;  the  bees  seem- 
ing to  care  for  one  queen  as  much  as 
another  in  the  same  hive. 

I  have  had  four  queens  of  the  same 
age  together  in  one  hive  for  the  past 
two  months,  and  numbers  of  other 
colonies  with  two  and  three  laying 
queens  for  shorter  periods,  imtil  I 
know  that  the  system  is  not  onh*  pos- 
sible, but  a  great  practical  success. 

In  perfecting  this  method  I  have 
spent  much  time  and  hard  study,  be- 
sides monej',  and  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  ought  not,  in  justice  to  m}-- 
self,  to  give  it  to  the  public.  After 
perfecting  the  plan  during  the  season 
of  1888,  I  applied  for  a  patent  which 
has  just  been  granted,  and  now  I  am 
readj'  to  make  the  matter  public. 

Being  the  first  to  discover  this  new 
system  of  queen-rearing,  and  to  make 
a  practical  and  successful  application 
of  it,  I  shall  therefore  claim  all  queen- 
rearing  chambers  in  which  the  fore- 
going principle  is  made  to  appear. 

How  to  ;?lake  the  Chambers. 

The  chambers,  as  I  have  perfected 
them,  are  divided  into  compartments 
by  three  partitions  made  of   part  wood 
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and  part  perforated-zinc.  The  parti- 
tions are  so  placed  that  two  brood- 
frames  will  go  into  the  apartments  at 
each  side,  and  one  frame  in  each  of 
the  middle  apartments.  The  outside 
dimensions  are  12ixlt)J  inches,  or  the 
same  size  as  my  hive,  and  takes  the 
same  brood-frame.  The  depth  is  7J 
inches,  so  as  to  allow  a  beo-space 
above  and  below  a  7-inch  brood- 
frame. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  is 
attached  a  sheet  of  perforated  zinc,  or 
a  wood-zinc  combination,  which  is  at- 
tached also  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  parti- 
tions, which  extend  through  tlie  cham- 
ber to  the  top,  so  that  a  sheet  of  per- 
forated-zinc laid  on  the  t(jp,  or  the 
wood-zinc  honey-board,  will  close  the 
four  apartments  to  the  queens. 

When  the  chambers  are  storified,  a 
zinc  excluder  is  used  between  each 
one  of  them  to  form  the  necessary  bee- 
space  ;  but  an  excluder  is  not  required 
under  the  lower  one,  as  we  may  put  on 
a  strip  of  perforated-zinc  over  the  en- 
trance in  the  bottom-board  on  which 
the  chamber  is  placed ;  or,  we  can 
place  a  queen-trap  or  a  simple  ex- 
cluder before  the  entrance.  This  pre- 
vents any  queens  or  di'ones  from  get- 
ting under  the  chamber  out  of  sight, 
and  will  compel  both  the  qneens  and 
drones  to  go  in  at  the  holes  in  the  sides 
of  the  chambers.  It  is  remarkable  to 
see  the  drones  go  out  and  in  at  the 
holes,  apparently  visiting  tlie  young 
queens  iu  the  several  apartments,  but 
the  queens  return  to  the  holes  from 
which  they  came,  with  almost  unerring 
certainty.  The  holes  are  made  with  a 
|-inch  auger,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber,  one  to  each  of  the  apart- 
ments. 

Where  the  holes  come  near  each 
other  in  storifying,  I  place  a  twig  of 
green  leaves  or  other  object  to  aid 
them  in  locating  the  right  hole.  I  have 
also  painted  the  chambers  with  red, 
white,  blue  and  yellow  sides,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary,  if  twigs  of 
leaves  are  attached  about  the  holes. 
The  twigs  are  pinned  on  with  common 
pins. 

In  starting  the  chambers  with  queen- 
cells,  all  of  the  holes  are  stopped  with 
common  corks  until  the  cells  are 
hatched.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after,  the  corks  must  be  removed 
about  12  m.,  aud  if  the  colony  is 
strong,  the  corks  may  be  left  out. 
After  the  queens  have  mated,  the  corks 
may  be  put  back  again.  But  very  few 
workers  are  seen  to  issue  from  the 
holes,  so  that  they  may  as  well  be  stop- 
ped after  the  queens  are  laying,  unless 
drones  are  in  the  chambers,  iu  which 
case  the  holes  may  be  leftoju'n  at  least 
during  the  middle  of  the  day. 

I  find  it  best  to  rear  about  the  num- 
ber   of     queens    that    a    colony   will 


usually  start,  or  12  to  16  ;  but  if  the 
colony  is  built  up  very  strong  by  hatch- 
ing brood  from  other  colonies,  after 
the  first  lot  of  (picens  are  taken  out 
and  disposed  of,  it  may  be  started  with 
(i  to  8  of  the  chambers,  and  from  20  to 
30  queens  rear(Hl  at  a  time.  If  the 
cells  given  will  all  hatch  at  about  the 
same  time,  I  tliink  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  rear  that  many  queens 
every  two  weeks  in  one  of  these 
colonies. 

In  taking  out  the  queens,  one,  two 
or  more  may  be  taken  any  time  after 
they  begin  laying,  but  no  re-queening 
can  be  done  till  every  queen  is  re- 
moved and  the  colony  has  been  queen- 
less  at  least  three  days  ;  and  it  is  better 
to  wait  until  some  of  the  cells  stai-ted 
are  sealed  over  ;  llien  cells  should  be 
given  that  will  hatch  very  soon,  and 
all  within  a  few  days.  With  our  pres- 
ent method  of  getting  cells,  this  is  vei'j' 
easy  to  do.  Either  the  cells  may  be 
introduced,  or  they  may  be  hatched  in 
nurseries,  and  then  a  queen  allowed  to 
run  into  each  of  the  apartments  in  all 
of  the  chambers  used  ;  but  if  capped 
queen-cells  are  in  any  of  the  apart- 
ments, it  is  safer  to  introduce  the  cells. 
If  we  tear  down  the  cells  (and  it  is  the 
best  plan  at  this  time  of  the  year), then 
a  queen  just  hatched  will  be  accepted 
every  time. 

Ho>«'  to  iiet  Queen-Cells. 

My  method  of  getting  queen-cells  I 
think  to  be  far  sui)erior  to  any  otlier 
plan.  It  was  first  made  known  at  the 
late  Columbus  International  Conven- 
tion, and  is  as  follows: 

Take  the  queen  and  brood  from  any 
colony,  and  give  combs  of  honey  or 
sealed  brood,  leaving  out  a  central 
comb.  Cage  the  queen  removed,  and 
put  her  over  the  frames  to  keep  the 
bees  quiet  until  evening.  Then  take 
her  away,  and  leave  them  queenless 
until  the  next  day,  when  they  will  not 
destroy  eggs  that  are  given  to  them  to 
rear  queen-cells. 

Prepare  the  eggs  for  them  as  fol- 
lows :  Take  a  brood-frame,  remove 
the  bottom-bar,  and  nail  in  a  cross- 
piece  one  inch  wide,  and  as  long  as 
the  frame  inside,  1]  inches  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  end-bars.  Fasten  in 
a  sheet  of  foundation  that  will  come 
down  nearly  to  the  cross-piece,  and 
the  frame  is  ready  for  the  eggs. 

Select  the  colony  to  breed  from,  and 
cut  out  a  piece  of  comb  2  inches 
squai-e,  containing  eggs  about  ready  to 
hatch,  and  cut  up  the  comb  into  single 
rows  of  cells  ;  then  cut  off  two-thirds 
of  the  comb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
septa,  after  which  cut  up  the  rows  of 
cells  into  cells  having  an  egg  in  each. 
These  are  to  make  the  queen-cups,  and 
I  let  the  bees  make  them. 

Hold  the  frame  bottom  up,  and  drop 
a  little  melted  wax  on   the  cross-piece 


about  an  inch  apart,  bj'  means  of  a 
small  earners-hair  brush,  and,  before 
tlie  wax  chills,  attach  the  cells  so  that 
they  will  point  mouth  downwards, 
when  the  lianie  is  placed  in  the  hive. 
My  brood-frame  is  7x17  inches,  and  I 
can  attach  in  this  way  10  cell-cups 
without  danger  that  the  bees  will  build 
any  of  them  together. 

As  soon  as  the  frame  is  i)repared, 
place  it  in  the  queenless  colony,  and 
they  will  start  12  to  16  cells.  As  soon 
as  they  are  well  supplied  with  royal 
food,  the  bees  ai'c  to  be  shaken  off, 
and  the  frame  placed  in  the  super  of  a 
strong  colony  over  a  zinc-excluder,  for 
completion  and  care. 

Give  another  ])repared  frame  to  the 
queenless  colony,  and  remove  as  be- 
fore, which  may  be  done  three  or  four 
times,  when  the  colony  had  better  be 
given  a  laying  queen.  All  of  the  cells 
may  be  given  to  the  strong  colon)'  to 
care  for  till  nearly  ready  to  hatch. 

If  no  honey  is  coming  in,  the  colo- 
nies building  the  cells  should  be  lib- 
erally fed. 

My  new  brood-chamber  holding  the 
sus))ended  Langstroth  frame,  size  7x17 
inches,  I  regard  as  the  best  adapted  to 
the  new  system  of  queen-rearing,  as  it 
is  also  the  best  for  the  producer  of 
comb  or  extracted  honey  ;  for  winter- 
ing, or  tor  breeding  up  strong  colonies 
in  the  sjiring. 

New  Philadelphia.  O..  July  22,  1889. 


HONEY  SHOWS. 


How  to  Make  a  Good  Display- 
One   that  Will  Attract. 


Written  for  the  Rural  CanndUm. 

As  very  many  will  be  making  ex- 
hibits of  honey  before  long,  a  few  sug- 
gestions will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Do  not  attempt  too  much  ;  do  what- 
ever you  undertake  in  a  thorough  man- 
ner, a  credit  to  yourself  and  the  in- 
dustry which  you  represent.  Exhibits 
of  anything  gotten  up  in  a  hurried 
and  incomplete  way,  reflect  very  un- 
favorably upon  whoever  makes  them. 

If  you  have  not  a  good  article,  or  if 
a  displ.ay  is  required,  and  you  have  not 
the  proper  material  to  make  it  with, 
what  benefit  will  you  derive  ?  None. 
The  neatest  display  you  can  make  of 
honey  would  be  a  combination  of  comb 
and  extracted  honey. 

If  you  wish  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  a  honey  show,  some  curiosity,  by 
way  of  a  frame  of  brood  ;  if  it  contains 
worker,  drone  and  queen  cells,  so 
much  the  belter;  also  drones  and 
workers.  Of  course  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  you  will  be  able  to  have 
queen-cells  and  a  queen  upon  the  same 
frame.      Then    photographs   of    your 
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apiary,  or  prominent  and  useful  mem- 
bers past  and  present,  of  the  Bee- 
Keepers'  Associations  are  of  interest 
and  help  to  break  the  monotony  of  a 
honey  display. 

Regular  shelves  are  not  desirable  ; 
nialce  them  irregular,  and  give  the 
shelves  an  appearance  of  variety. 

Glass  as  a  package  for  extracted 
honey  is  desirable  if  the  honey  is  free 
from  granulation,  and  of  a  proper 
color ;  it  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  transit,  it  is  more  easily 
broken.  It  is  more  liable  to  leak  than 
a  first-class  tin  can,  therefore  it  is  well 
not  to  show  too  much  in  glass. 

One-pound  and  even  two-pound  jelly 
glasses  and  the  different  sized  gem  jars 
sell  well,  as  the  careful  lionsewife  can 
use  them  in  doing  up  fruit  later. 

Tag  everything  carefully  ;  mark  on 
the  outside  of  your  cans  what  the  con- 
tents are,  so  that  you  do  not  require  to 
rush  about  in  a  frantic  manner  tearing 
open  every  case,  and  then  in  the  last 
one  find  what  you  require.  Depend 
on  no  one,  bring  your  own  tools. 

If  you  calculate  to  return  j-our 
goods,  have  a  tag  with  the  proper  ad- 
dress underneath  the  one  you  put  on 
to  the  exhibition,  then  when  there,  all 
you  have  to  do,  is  to  tear  off  the  top 
tag,  and  your  package  is  properly  ad- 
dressed. Do  not  allow  your  outside 
packages  to  be  removed,  as  3'OU  may 
not  be  able  to  get  them,  but  utilize 
them  for  stands,  and  cover  all  neatly 
with  paper.  In  selling  honey  you  will 
find  that  there  are  just  certain  hours 
when  there  will  be  many  customers, 
and  have  everything  convenient,  and 
be  prepared  for  a  rush. 

Keep  your  money  in  your  pocket ;  it 
is  surprising  how  far  back  you  can 
reach  for  that  article.  Your  pocket 
maj'  become  sticky  with  honey,  but 
there  is  no  use  feeling  stuck  up  about 
that.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  not  to 
pen  it,  but  sad  experience  prompts 
otherwise.  Do  not  have  any  help  in 
selling  honey  unless  you  can  absolutely 
depend  upon  the  honesty  of  such  help. 


XHE  i>a]vde:l,ioi«s. 


Convention  l^otices. 


t^~  The  Darke  County  Union  Bee-Keepers'  Socie- 
ty will  bold  u  meeting  at  Greenvilie.  O..  on  August 
3,188a.  J.  A.  KoE.Sec. 

It^~  The  Northern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers' Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  next  meeting  on  Aua.  20,  IHMI,  at 
K.  Marsh's,  in  GuiUord  Township.  4  miles  northeast 
of  Rockford,  Ills.  D.  A.  Follek,  Sec. 


J^"  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  December  4.  ,1,  and  6,  1HH9.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  amember.  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  tl.iKi  to 
the  Secretary.  —  K.  F.  HoLTERMANN,  Sec.  Brant- 
ford, Ont..  Canada. 


Written  for  the  Portland  Transcript 

BY  E.  CAVAZZA. 


The  gay  young  Dandelions  had  gold. 

They  cast  it  here  and  there  ; 
On  hill  and  dale  I  heir  coins  were  found. 
By  roadside  and  in  planted  ground  ; 
Their  wealth  of  money  manifold 

They  squandered  everywhere. 

The  Dandcl  ions  grow  elderly 

And  penniless  and  gray  ; 
Their  store  of  gold  is  spent,  no  doubt, 
For  now  white  missives  fly  about — 
The  poor  old  spendthrifts  give,  we  see, 

Their  promises  to  pay. 

The  wayside  and  the  meadow  hold 

Their  promissory  notes, 
The  banlis  receive  them— and  next  spring 
The  honest  Dandelions  will  bring 
Ten  thousand  thousand  dislis  of  gold 

Where  now  the  seed-drift  floats. 


CONVEIVTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Aug.  3.— Darke  County  Union,  at  Greenville.  Ohio. 
.1.  A.  Roe.  Sec,  Union  City,  lud. 

Aug.  20.— Northern  Illinois,  at  Guilford.  Ills. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 

Aug.  31.— Haldimand,  at  Fisherville,  Ont. 

i£.  C.  Campbell,  Sec,  Cayuga,  Ont. 

Sept.  —.—Maine,  at  Livermore  Falls,  Me. 

,r.  F.  Fuller,  Sec,  Oxford,  Me. 

Sept.  5.— Brie  County,  at  BufTalo,  N.  Y. 
O.  L.  Hershiser,  Cor.  Sec,  Big  Tree  Corner,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  4,  6.— International,  at  Brantford.  Ont..  Canada. 
K.  F.  Holtermann,  Sec,  Brantford,  Ont. 

t^"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Bd. 


Pleai^e  to   get   your    IVeiglibor, 

who  keep.'!  bees,  to  also  take  the  American 
Bek  Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 


AVIiite  Clover  and  Bas§ivood. 

— S.  G.    Soverliill,    Tiskilwa,    Ills.,    on 
July  19,  1889,  ^vrites  : 

I  had  30  colonies  of  bees  to  start 
with  the  past  spring,  and  have  (.iS  now. 
I  have  taken  oil"  1,800  pounds  of  comb 
hone}',  and  extracted  1,140  pounds,  be- 
sides there  is  more  readj'  to  take  off 
now.  The  bees  are  still  storing  from 
wliite  clover.  The  flow  from  Ijass- 
wood  is  over.  There  is  plenty  of  rain, 
and  White  clover  will  last  sometime  yet. 


A  Conliniicd  Honcy-Fluw S. 

J.   Youngnian.    Lakeview.     Mich.,    on 
July  21,  1889,  says  : 

I  pretlictcd,  a  short  time  ago,  that 
we  would  liave  a  gre.at  flow  of  hone}' 
from  the  basswood  bloom ;  excessive 
swarming  lias,  however,  interfered 
willi  the  honey  gathered,  to  a  great 
extent.  Tlie  basswood  flow  is  over,  at 
this  date,  but  there  is  no  stop  to  the 
liouey-flow,  as  the  clover  on  all  pas- 
tured lands  is  blooming  profusely 
again,  and  seems  to  yield  honey  the 
same  as  in  early  spring.  Many  swarms 
have  gone  to  the  woods. 


Plenty  of  Bee-Forage A.  W. 

Cumins,  Woodstock,  Ills.,  on   July  22, 
1889,  says : 

Bees  are  doing  well.  There  seems 
to  be  more  forage  than  they  can 
handle — white  clover,  sweet  clover, 
and  basswood  ;  but  I  notice  very  few 
on  either  of  the  last  two  plants.  I  had 
7  colonies  in  the  spring,  and  I  now 
have  19. 


Good  Yield   of  Honey — C.  W. 

McKown,  Gilson,  Ills.,  on  July  22,  says  : 

My  bees  have  done  unusually  well 
this  season,  and  still  the  good  work 
goes  on.  I  liad  98  colonies  in  the 
spring  ;  now  I  have  140.  Over  half 
the  old  colonies  have  not  swarmed  at 
all.  They  seemed  to  be  too  busy  to 
think  about  swai'ming.  The  white 
clover  crop  was  very  abundant,  and 
the  honey  is  of  excellent  quality.  We 
have  taken  over  7,000  pounds  from 
the  hives — one-third  of  it  comb,  and 
two-thirds  extracted ;  and  there  is  a 
large  quantity  almost  ready  to  take  off 
now — in  fact  considerable  of  it  ought 
to  come  off  to-day — but,  oh  !  we  are 
so  busy.  My  hired  man  took  from  the 
hives  700  pounds  of  extracted  honey, 
and  I'eturned  the  empty  combs,  all  by 
himself,  one  day  last  week.  The  sec- 
tions h.ave  been  filled  more  uniformly 
with  straight  combs  this  year  than 
ever  before  for  me. 


Tlie  Ba§sw'ood  Honey-Flow. — 

S.  D.    Haskin,    Waterville,    Minn.,    on 
July  23,  1889,  writes  : 

Bees  began  to  work  on  basswood  on 
July  4  a  little,  and  on  July  (i  they  were 
in  full  blast ;  it  closed  on  July  20,  with 
no  interruption  except  a  couple  of  light 
showers.  I  never  saw  any  vegetation 
so  weighted  down  with  bloom  as  it 
was  this  year ;  but  the  nectar-flow 
was  not  over-abundant — only  just  tol- 
erable, and  during  none  of  the  time 
did  the  bees  work  strong  on  it  all  day. 
At  the  first  it  was  in  the  morning  or 
forenoon,  and  tlie  last  was  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  very  warm  weather. 
The  honey  is  of  the  very  finest  (piality, 
thick  and  heavy,  ready  to  seal  .as  soon 
as  gatliered. 


Strong  Colonies. — S.  N.  Black, 
Clayton,  Ills.,  on  July  20,  1889,  says: 

On  June  1  bees  were  in  a  starving 
condition,  but  I  never  had  so  strong 
colonies  in  my  life  as  I  have  to-day.  I 
have  hived  but  3  or  4  second  swarms, 
having  put  back  the  re.st.  A  great 
many  bees  have  swarmed  3  or  4  times. 
Tlie  increase  is  greater  tlian  I  ever 
knew.  I  have  400  to  500  pounds  of 
comb  honey. 


Tmm  aMERicajH  mmm  jauRriai,. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGER. 
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Ixishxtss  ^joticjes. 


Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

U  Ifou  Uve  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mall  at  another,  be  siire  to  give  the 
address  that  y/e  have  on  our  list. 

Oive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  vpho  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Joue- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

It  you  Lose  money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

Wew  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  for  $1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes — to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4Xx4)^  and  53^x53^^. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  Your  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BIIVI>ER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal. 

Please  vrrite  American  Dee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  PUenol  tor  Foul  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A.  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "Honey  as  Food aud Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


Trlple-liense 
inagulfiers  for 

the  inspectiODOf 
bees,  insects.etc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able iu  the  con- 
Bervatory,  or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.50. 


Hastings'  Perfection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  a  quart, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-scre\v.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate — either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  dron  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  83.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

International   Bee-Convention. 

—The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Convention  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Send  Us  tlie  I^anies  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  liave  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 

Many  <j!ood  Advertisers  invite  our 
readers  to  send  for  their  descriptive  Circu- 
lars, etc.  It  will  pay  to  get  these,  and  see 
what  is  for  sale,  by  whom,  at  what  prices, 
and  what  things  are  offered.  Every  one 
can  learn  something  in  this  way.  Please 
always  tell  advertisers  where  you  saw  their 
cards ;  they  like  to  know,  and  we  like  to 
have  them. 

Frank's  National  Flower  Is  the  title  of  a 
beautiful  pamphlet  w  hiih  contains  two  colored 
plates  of  the  two  most  popular  candidates  lor 
selection  as  the  National  Flower  of  America. 
It  also  has  two  poems,  and  a  postal  card 
addressed  to  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  with  a  vote  to  bo  filled  uj)  for  the 
selection  of  a  National  flower.  The  pamplilet 
costs  25  cents,  and  emi  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 


Queens.— We  can  supply  Tested  Ital- 
ian Queens  at  §1.50  each;  Untested,  $1.00 
each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 


CL,i;BBI.liO   LIST. 

We  Club  the  American  Bee  Jcmmal 

for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  iu  the  l.,AST 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  colimin.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  seut 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 
„,  .  Price  of  iMiUi.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 100... 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00....  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75....  165 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 1  50 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00. . . .  1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...!  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers..  5  65 6  00 

and  Langstroth  Kevised  (Dadant).3  00. . . .  2  75 

Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25. . . .  2  00 

Doolittle  on  Queen-Hearing.. 2  00....  175 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).. .2 00 1 '75 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00 2  00 

Root's  A  BCof  Bee-Culture.. 2  25....  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 150....  130 

Heddon'B  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..  1  40 

A  Tear  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50....  130 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00. . . .  1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 1  50 1  25 

History  of  National  Society. .  1  50. . . .  1  25 

I>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Red  Isabels  for  Pails.— We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  81  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     $'3.00     $2.25 

500Label8 2.00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

49-  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

Apiary  Itesfisler.— All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  iu  their  work  in  the  apiary, 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    Tlie  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

"    100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

"    200  colonies  (420  pages)  1  50 

Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  iu  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 

A  Modorn  Bee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  200  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  Sl.OO.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

Cheap   lOxtraoted    Honey.  —  We 

have  a  keg  of  DARK  HONEY,  weighing 
1(^  pounds,  net,  suitable  for  feeding  to  bees, 
which  we  will  sell  at  O  cents  per  pound, 
delivered  on  the  cars  here. 
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Honey  and  Beesiira-x  iVIarket. 


NEW  YORK. 
HONE  Y.— New  extracted  sells  as  fast  as  it  arrives. 
OranKe  blossom.  7M(«.7V.ic.;  inferior  Southern,  70(0)75 
cts.  per  (gallon.    Some  demana  for  the  comb,  but  we 
have  no  stifck  yet.  „  „.  . 

July  22.     V.  a.  STROHMETER  &  CO.,  122  Water  St. 

MlbWAUKKE. 

HONEV.— Old  crop  nearly  EOne,  and  new  begins 
to  appear,  the  quality  being  tine.  We  quote  ;  New 
white  l-lbs.,  15®l6o.  B.xtracted,  white,  in  barrels 
and  kegs.  7@Hc,;  in  tin  and  pails,  7iQ(iS8^c. 

BKB8WAX.-23@28c.  _    _  „  „  .      „. 

July  16.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.Water  8t. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.— Old  crop  all  gone.    New  1-lbs.,  16®lRc.; 
2-lbs.,  I4c.    No  California  comb  in  the  market.    Ex- 
tracted, white,  9c.;  amber.  7C«*8c 
July  17.        HAMBLIN  &  BBAB3S,  514  Walnut  St. 

CHICAtiO. 

HONE  v.— New  crop  is  appearing,  and  prices  range 
from  15(g»17c.  An  active  market  is  not  looked  for 
till  later.  Extracted,  new  crop,  7^8c.  Very  light 
receipts,  and  few  sales. 

BBHSWAX.— 250.  B.  A.  BURNETT. 

July  1 1.  161  South  Water  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Old  crop  of  I  and  2  pound  white  clover 
honey  exhausted,  but  considerable  1-lb.  buckwheat 
is  being  offered.  Our  first  receipts  of  new  i-pound 
white  clover  were  in  this  week,  and  is  selling  at  140 
15c.;  dark  Mbs.,  old,  10® lie.    Extracted,  dull,  e»8c. 

BBESWAX.-25C.  „ 

July  1 1.  8.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  189  S.  Water  St, 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— New  crop  is  coming  in  slowly,  and  sells 
at  UQl.'ic.  for  comb.    No  desirable  old  stock  left. 

BEESWAX.— 24025C. 
July  24.  M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Mloh. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— New  white  comb  in  1-lb.  sections  sells 
at  I6®17c.  Whlteextracted,  7@7>^c.;  dark,  in  bar- 
rels, 6c.  An  active  demand  is  not  expected  before 
Sept.  1.    No  new  extracted  in  the  market. 

BEESWAX.— None  in  the  market. 
July  20.  CLBMONS,  CliUON  «  CO.,  cor  4th  AWalnnt. 

ST-  LOUIS. 

HONEY.- Extracted,  bright.  9iic;  dark,  5>ic.  The 
market  is  slow. 

BEESWAX.- Scarce  at  23c.  tor  prime. 
July  20.  D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONBY.— Market  for  extracted  is  quite  active. 
Orange  blossom,  fine  quality,  sells  readily  at  from 
7@7Hc.  off  grades  of  Southern  find  quick  sales  at 
60(0.700.  per  gallon.  No  new  California  honey  on 
this  market.  Extracted  would  bring  from  7^@8C,— 
Too  early  to  quote  prices  on  new  comb. 

BEESWAX.- Dull  and  declining— 25®25>^c.,  good 
yellow.  „ 

HILDRBTH  BROS.  &  HBGBLKBN, 
July  22.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Uuane  8t. 

BOSTON. 

HONE  Y.— Not  a  case  of  comb  honey  in  our  store- 
something  unknown  fur  a  long  time.  Expecting  the 
new  crop  this  week.  Price  will  be  about  18c.  We 
have  some  very  fine  new  extracted  white  clover, 
which  sells  at  8®9c. 

BEESWAX.— 24®  250. 
July  22.     BLAKE  &  RIPLEY.  57  Chatham  Street. 

OINCINNAII. 

HONEY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5(asc.  per  lb., 
and  12@l5c.  for  fair  to  choice  comb.  Demand  alow, 
and  arrivals  are  fair  of  the  new  crop. 

BEESWAX.- Demand  is  good— 2U@22c.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  ariival. 
July  22  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  At. 


^dwjertisetttjents. 


The  Hive  and  Honey-Bee,  and  Dadant's 

Foundation.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


Queen  -  Rearing  Chamber ! 

THE  only  practical  invention  for  rearing 
and  securing  the  mating  of  a  number  of 
Queens  and  getting  them  all  laying  at  once 
in  full  colonies  of  bees.  It  does  away  with 
Nuclei  at  all  seasons,  and  also  with  laying 
workers.  Patented  July  18,  1889. 
For  full  particulars  addres»,  with  stamp, 

DK.  C.  li.  TINKER, 
31Atf  NKW  PHILADELPHIA,  0. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


PATENTS! 

PATENTS,  Caveats,  and  Trade-Marks  pro- 
cured, Ke,iected  Applications  Revived  and 
Prosecuted.  All  business  before  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  promptly  attended  to  for  mod- 
erate fees,  and  no  charge  mwde  uoless  Parent 
is  secured.  Send  for  "  INVENTOR'S  GUIDE." 
FKANKIilN  H.  HOI  OH, 
31Ctt  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


SECTIONS  [SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  offering  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
Sections  in  lots  of  500,  at  $3  per  1,000  ; 
No.  2  Sections  at  $3  per  1,000.  For  prices  on 
Foundation,  Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  &c.,  &c  , 
send  for  Prlce-List.    Address, 

J.  STACFFEK  A  SONS, 

(Successors  to  B.  J.  Miller  &  Co.,) 
31Atf  NAPPANEE,  IND. 

^•lenitonttie  American  Bee  journal. 


My  21st  Annual  Price-list  °.in'AZ^.LTl^l 

Queens  and  Nuclei  Colonies  (a  specialty)  :  also  Sup- 
plies—will  be  sent  to  all  who  semi  their  names  and 
addresses.  W.  K.  BBOWBT. 

17Dtf  LIGHT  STREKT,  Columbia  Co.,  PA. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Eaton's  Improved 

SECTIOm-CA  SE. 

Bees  and  Queens.  Send 

for  free '-Htalugue.  Adtlress 
FRANK  A.  EATON. 

3Dl-t     BLUFFTON,  OHIO. 


SEND  $1  for  a  Choice  Untested  Carniolan 
Queen.  Send  Registered  Letter  or  Express 
Money  Order.  A.  EASTMAN, 

27D4t  UNION,  McHenry  Co.,  ILLS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


A  POSITIVE  FACT ! 

Queens  by  Ketum  Mail ! 

From  toe  Old  and  Reliable 

KNICKERBOCKER  BEE-FARM 

(Established  1880.) 
t^~  Circular  and  Price-List  Free. 

G.  H.  KNICKERBOCKER, 

27Dtf  Box  41  PINE  PLAINS,  Duch.  Co  ,  N.  T. 
Mention  ihj  American  Bee  Journal. 


Barnes'  Foot-Power  Machinery. 

Read  whatJ. I.  Parent, of 
Ch  a  hlton.  N.  v..  says— "We 
cut  with  one  of  your  Com- 
bined Macbines,  last  winter 
50  chaff  hives  with  7-in.  cap, 
1(X)  honey-racka,  5(K)  broad 
frames,  2.o<nt  honey-boxes 
and  a  jrreat  deal  of  other 
work.  This  winter  we  have 
double  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc..  to  make  and  we 
expect  todo  itwithtblsSaw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and   Price  -  List 

Free.  Address,  W .  P.  *  JOHN  BARNES. 

45Ctf  No.  196  Ruby  St.,  Rockford, 


ITALIAN  and  CARNIOLAN  QUEENS. 

PRICES  liOW:    30  years'  experience  in 
Hearing  Queens.    Circular  free^ 
Address,  HENRV  Al,tEY, 

3iAt£  WENHAM,  MASS. 


TheOrlcInal    .g*  | 

BINGHAM      o'6i= 


Patented,  1878 


K  2  0)  5" 

fo  V  »  a 

a  ?  0} 

u  aj  .-. 


Bingham  &  Hetheriiigton  Uncapping  Knu% 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINGHAHI  STIOKERS  and  Rinstaam 
dc  HftherliiKtou  KMVES  have  Revo- 
lutionized the  Smoker  and  Knife  Trade,  and 
have  made  Bee-Keeping  both  a  Pleasure  and 
a  Success.  These  Goods  have  been  used  years 
without  complaint.  The  Smokers  are  the 
only  stove-wood,  clear-smoke  Bee  -  Smokers. 
No  giving  out.  No  fussing.  No  going  out. 
No  vexation.  Descriptive  Circular  sent  on 
receipt  of  Request  Card. 

Prices,  by  mail,  Pottpatd. 

Doctor  Smoker  (wide  shield)   ..3ii  inch. .$2  00 
Conqueror  Smokerfwide  shield). 3       *'     ..    175 

Large  Smoker  (wide  shield) 2!4    "    .■  ISO 

Extra  Smoker  (wide  shield) 2       "    ..  125 

PlaiuSmoker 2        "    ..  100 

Little  Wonder  Smoker \X    "    ..      65 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey-Knife, 

2  inch 1  15 

tS^  TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or 
halt-dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

27C2t  A BRONIA,  Allegan  Co.,  MICH. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


CARNIOLAN  QUEENS 

ASPEClAliTV.    Largest  and  Purest  Car- 
niolan Apiary  in  America. 
t^~  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price- 
List.    Address, 

ANDREWS  &  LOCKHART, 

9Ctf        PATTEN'S  MILLS,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


J.  FOENCROOK  &  CO., 

BIANUFACTURER8  OF  THE 

"BOSS"  ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS, 


Patented  Jnne  28, 1881. 

WILL   furnish  _you,  the   coming   season,  ONB 
PIBCB  8BCTION8  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest. 
ly"  Write  for  prices. 
Watertown,  Wis..  Jan.  1,  1889.  40C3t 

Mention  the  Americaii  Bee  Journal. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

HIVES,  Sections,  Foundation,  Smokers, 
Frames,  Crates,  &c.,  furnished  at  greatly 
reduced  rates.  Also  1TAI.IA1S  REES  and 
QUEENS  at  very  low  prices.  Send  for  my 
Catalogue.    Address, 

A..  IF.  ST.A."Cr:F':F''E!Il, 
29Ctf  STERLING,  ILLINOIS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
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XIIODIAS  «.  I^E^V]»1A]\, 

EDITOR. 

VoinV.   Ang,  10,1889.   No.  32, 


All  llie  I^ong-  August  afternoon, 

The  little  drowsy  stream 
Whispers  a  melancholy  tune, 
As  if  It  dreamed  of  June, 

And  whispered  in  its  dream. 

The  thistles  show  beyond  the  brook 
Dust  on  their  down  and  bloom, 

And  out  of  many  a  weed-growu  nook 

The  aster  flowers  look 
With  eyes  of  tender  gloom. 

—Ameriecin  Agriculturist. 


Ole  J.  Jlolinson  writes  us  to  send  him 
a  pamphlet,  but  while  he  puts  "Box  100  "  in 
one  corner,  fails  to  state  what  post-ofiBce, 
county  or  State  he  receives  his  mail.  We 
must  therefore  wait  for  further  information. 


Mr.  Cowan,  editor  of  the  British  Bee 
Journal,  has  just  removed  Mrs.  Cowan 
from  Switzerland  to  England,  her  health 
having  much  improved.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered tliat  he  lately  brought  her  on  a  visit 
to  America  on  account  of  her  ill-health,  and 
her  many  friends  here  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  of  her  convalescence.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cowan  spend  the  month  of  August  in  Scot- 
land, and  September  in  Iceland,  and  will 
then  return  to  England  for  the  winter.  Mr. 
Cowan  writes  that  the  weather  in  Europe 
has  been  generally  excellent  for  honey. 


•  •  #  •  ■ 


A  I.,ittle  Xliree-Vear>OI<I   had  the 

following  experience  with  a  bumble-bee  re- 
cently, as  described  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Rose- 
brough,  of  Casey,  Ills. : 

The  other  morning  Mr.  James  Emley's 
—Jittle  three-year-old  daughter  was  playing  in 
the  dooryard,  where  a  big  bumble-bee  was 
working  on  somemorning  glory  bloom.  The 
little  Miss  thought  that  she  would  take  the 
iee  in  for  a  pet ;  but  she  soon  drnjiped  it, 
md  went  into  the  house  crying,  and  said  ■ 
'Mamma,  I  caught  a  big,  yellow  bug,  and 
She  dirty  thing  stuck  a  needle  In  my  thumb." 


'■^■'■*- '  f^"—  -  ai 


Anollu^r    !<$<i<-uiiiic    IIInn<I«-i-. — 

The  Medical  SUnidnrd  for  June,  18S9,  pub- 
lished byG.  P.  Engelhard  &  Co.,  O'J  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  contains  as  a  leader,  an 
article  on  "Embryology,"  by  Edward  C. 
Spitzka,  M.  D.,  of  New  York.  The  learned 
Doctor  talks  very  knowingly  of  parthe- 
nogenesis, or  "  virgin  generation,"  (i.  c,  the 
dnvelopment  of  living  beings  without  a 
father),  and  then  adds: 

Bees,  some  butterflies,  ants  and  wasps, 
notoriously  multiply  their  kind  without 
sexual  congress.  As  a  rule,  the  parthe- 
nogenetic  offspring  are  themselves  incap- 
able of  lurther  procreating  their  kind. 

But  to  this  there  are  remarkable  excep- 
tions. The  aphides  multiply  for  many  gen- 
erations without  the  intervention  of  a  male. 
Weigenbergh  has  shown  that  the  silk-moth 
can  be  propagated  as  long  as  the  male  ele- 
ment is  permitted  to  act  at  every  fourth 
generation.  The  Artemia  salma,  a  minute 
crustacean  living  in  saline  springs,  repro- 
duces its  kind  for  years  without  a  male  be- 
ing present;  males  being  produced  at  defi- 
nite intervals  only  (v.  Siebold).  Among  the 
yertebrata  parthenogenetic  development 
has  also  been  observed,  though  rarely  reach- 
ing maturity.  Thus  segmentation  occurs  in 
unfertilized  ova  of  the  chicken  (Oellacher), 
of  the  fish  (Burnett  and  Agassiz),  and  of 
frogs  (Moquia-Tanden).  The  authorsawa 
blastoderm  form  in  unfertilized  ova  of  the 
toad-fish  (Batachus  tau). 

The  Doctor  then  proceeds  to  prove  "  that 
even  the  human  ovum  is  capable  of  parthe- 
nogenetic development,"  and  declares  that 
"embryology,  while  declaring  immaculate 
generation  improbable,  does  not  pronounce 
it  impossible."  However  reasonable  this 
may  be,  the  learned  physician  is  unfortunate 
in  the  following  which  he  adduces  as  proof 
of  the  proposition  : 

A  worker-bee  is  a  highly-organized  creat- 
ure, with  a  well  developed  brain,  wonder- 
ful sense  organs,  intricate  muscular  appara- 
tus, and  yet  it  is  an  offspring  of  unimpreg- 
nated  queen-bee.  What  is  a  regular  occur- 
rence in  one  class  of  animals  is  sometimes 
observed  as  an  exceptional  one  in  another 
class. 

The   astute    Doctor    oufflit  to  have 

known  that  a  worker-bee  is  NOT  "  an 
offspring  of  an  unimpregnated  queen-bee  !" 
Having  made  the  subject  of  parthenogenesis 
a  study,  it  is  inexcusable  for  him  to  make 
such  a  blunder.  An  unimpregnated  queen 
is  only  capable  of  laying  drone  (male)  eggs 
—she  is  utterly  powerless  to  reproduce  her- 
self, or  to  produce  the  worker-bees,  which 
are  undeveloped  females !  The  worker- 
bees  are  able,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  lay  eggs,  but  as  they  are  also  incapable 
of  impregnation,  such  eggs  produce  only 
males  of  doubtful  use  in  the  economy  of 
nature. 


glass,  showing  all  the  contents  of  the  sec- 
tion to  the  very  best  advantage  possible. 

Wishing  to  learn  at  what  price  the  grocer 
retailed  one-pound  sections  of  honey,  we 
enquired,  and  was  told  that  it  was  "30  cents 
per  box."  We  then  remarked  that  it  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  wliat  the  bees  could  do  in 
their  line  of  business,  when  the  grocer,  with 
a  knowing  (?)  smile,  said,  "Oh,  yes,  it's 
nice  honey,  but  then  the  comb  Is  mtinufac- 
twcd ;  at  least  tliat  is  what  they  tell  me." 
And  just  because  "they  tell  me,"  the  stupid 
fellow  believed  it,  and  no  doubt  had  so  in- 
formed customers  concerning  something  of 
which  he  did  not  have  sense  enough  to  know 
that  what  "  they  tell "  is  not  always  the 
truth. 

We  at  once  informed  the  grocer  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  "manufactured  comb," 
and  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  and  im- 
practicable to  make  honey-combs  and  fill 
them  with  honey  ;  also,  that  there  is  now, 
.and  has  been  for  years,  a  standing  reward 
of  81,000  offered  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  for  a  sin- 
gle pound  of  manufactured  comb  honey. 
We  also  have  given  him  a  copy  of  the  Bee 
JomtNAi,  containing  the  denunciation  of 
the  malicious  falsehoods  about  honey,  pub- 
lished awhile  ago  by  the  Philadelphia  Re- 
cord and  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  News  ; 
and  which,  we  regret  to  be  compelled  to 
record,  neither  of  those  metropolitan  news- 
papers have  retracted,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware.  It  is  almost  discouraging  to  fight 
such  brazen  misrepresentations,  when  such 
leaders  of  public  opinion  as  the  daily  news- 
papers refuse  to  correct  their  slanderous 
statements,  when  they  have  been  shown 
that  their  utterances  were  entirely  wrong 
and  wholly  unwarrantable. 


I(;noranceal>ont  Comb  Honey.— 

It  is  amazing  to  notice  the  amount  of  wilful 
ignorance  about  comb  honey  that  prevails 
among  those  who  should  know  the  truth 
concerning  its  production.  We  were  forcibly 
impressed  with  this  fact  recently,  while 
visiting  a  retail  grocery  in  this  city.  Upon 
the  counter  we  discovered  a  beautiful  sam- 
ple section  of  new  honey,  whose  pearly- 
white  and  very  even  comb  was  encased  with 


]%o  Uiity  on  Imported  Queen- 
Bees.— An  exchange  has  the  following 
item  relative  to  a  package  from  Carniola, 
Austria,  containing  queen-bees.  The  Cus- 
tom House  officials  ought  to  know  that  there 
is  no  duty  on  such.    It  says  : 

Collector  Anderson,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
received  a  notice  from  the  post  master  at 
Mechanic  Falls,  saying  that  a  sealed  pack- 
age had  arrived  there  from  Upper  Carniola, 
Austria.  It  was  marked  "Supposed  liable 
to  custom  duties."  From  the  buzzing  sound 
inside  the  package  the  post-master  judged 
that  it  contained  a  queen-bee.  According 
to  the  regulations,  he  notified  the  nearest 
collector  of  customs.  Collector  Anderson 
has  instructed  him  to  open  the  package,  and 
if  it  contains  nothing  but  a  queen-bee,  to 
deliver  it  as  addressed.  Queen-bees  are  not 
subject  to  duty. 

Bro.  Mason  should  teach  the  post-master 
at  Mechanic  Falls.  Maine,  not  to  be  too  offi- 
cious. He  ought  to  know  that  queen-bees 
are  admitted  into  America  free  of  duty.  If 
it  is  news  to  him,  then  he  will  learn  some- 
thing. 

Bees  are  not  transmitted  through  the  malls 
to  all  foreign  countries  from  America  as 
yet,  but  a  proposition  is  pending  which.  If 
adopted,  will  admit  thein  to  the  malls  ex- 
changed between  all  the  countries  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union.  We  will  give 
timely  notice  to  our  readers  whenever  that 
matter  is  accomplished. 
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miss  Abbie  Spencer,  an  enthusias- 
tic bee-keeper,  daughter  of  D.  C.  Spencer, 
M.  D.,  of  Augusta,  Wis.,  and  a  subscriber  of 
the  Ameeican  Bee  Journal,  died  of  con- 
sumption on  July  18,  1889,  aged  19  years. 
From  her  windows  she  eagerly  watched  the 
work  in  the  apiary,  and  her  ear  could 
quickly  discern  the  first  notes  of  swarming. 
She  calmly  gave  directions  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  little  earthly  effects,  and 
died  the  death  of  the  righteous.  Her 
next  younger  sister,  Hattie  M.  Spencer, 
now  takes  her  place  in  tlie  apiary,  at  least 
in  part. 

Dr.  Spencer  writes  as  follows  concerning 
the  honey  crop  :  "  Bees  have  done  well  in 
this  part  of  Wisconsin.  We  have  not  had 
so  good  a  white  clover  harvest  for  years  as 
this  season  has  given  us,  and  the  prospect  is 
good  for  a  good  autumnal  gathering." 


Vnitins:  Colonies.— N.  A.  Dabn,  of 
Jefferson  Co.,  Mo.,  asks  the  following 
question  : 

I  would  like  to  know  when  to  unite  bees— 
in  the  spring  or  fall.  I  have  20  colonies  of 
bees,  and  1  would  like  to  double  them  up. 

They  should  be  united  either  in  the  spring 
or  fall,  as  the  "  conditions  "  make  it  desir- 
able. If  they  are  weak  in  early  spring,  they 
may  be  united,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to 
breed  up  and  be  ready  for  the  honey  har- 
vest. If  they  are  weak  at  the  end  of  the 
harvest  in  the  fall,  they  may  be  united  for 
winter  to  conserve  heat  and  stores.  It  de- 
pends on  the  "  conditions "  more  than  on 
the  "  time."  Consult  a  good  Manual,  which 
is  a  very  convenient  companion  in  every 
apiary.  By  the  aid  of  its  liberal  index,  you 
can  determine  when,  what,  and  how  to  do 
things  with  ease  as  well  as  pleasure. 


Convenlion  in  Cliicago.- By  no- 
tice on  page  501,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are 
to  have  a  convention  of  bee-keepers  in  Chi- 
cago this  fall.  The  time  is  Oct.  16, 17  and 
18.  The  place  is  at  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
when  we  had  such  a  nice  time  at  the  "  Na- 
tional," in  1887.  Reduced  rates  are  given 
at  the  Hotel,  and  reduced  rates  may  also  be 
had  on  all  the  railroads,  because  it  comes 
near  the  close  of  the  Chicago  Exposition. 
Every  arrangement  will  be  made  for  the 
convenience,  comfort  and  pleasure  of  those 
who  attend.  Let  there  be  a  generally  rally, 
and  "  a  good  time  "  will  be  the  result. 


Ells  &  Co.,  Chicago,  are  advertising 
recipes  for  making  artificial  lioney,  among 
other  useless  recipes  for  artificial  humbugs. 
Look  out  for  them.  They  are  flooding  the 
mails  with  their  circulars— looking  for 
"dupes."  Do  not  be  "fooled"  with  their 
artificial  traps. 


Heavenly  Echoes  is  the  title  of  the  piece  of 
music  given  this  week,  and  it  is  ii  delightful 
song.  We  hope  all  our  many  readers  will  learn 
to  sing  it,  for  the  words  and  music  are  alike 
enchanting.  We  promised  another  treat  in  that 
line,  and  here  it  is. 


WUy  Vote  for  Oolden-Rod.- The 

writer  of  "  Rural  Notes  "  for  the  Hartford 
Times  (Conn.),  asks  why  bee-keepers  should 
vote  for  golden-rod  for  the  National  Flower. 
Golden-rod  should  be  voted  for  by  bee-keep- 
ers in  preference  to  any  other  flower,  be- 
cause of  its  usefulness  to  the  bees  in  yield- 
ing honey.  During  the  fall  months  thou- 
sands of  colonies  derive  the  principal  part 
of  their  winter  stores  from  it.  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook  pronounces  the  flavor  of  the  golden- 
rod  honey  "unsurpassed  by  any  other." 
Making  it  the  National  Flower  would  give 
it  better  protection,  scatter  it  more  thor- 
oughly over  the  country,  increasing  its  use- 
fulness to  bee-keepers.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  school-teachers  in  this  State,  golden- 
rod  received  16  votes  and  the  the  laurel  19, 
which  shows  that  golden-rod  has  other  ad- 
mirers than  the  honey-bee.— The  Bee  Hvve. 


Comb    Honey    Funiijspation.- M. 

Miller,  of  Le  Claire,  Iowa,  asks  these  ques- 
tions, and  desires  answers  in  the  American 
Bee  Journal : 

How  often  should  comb  honey  be  fumi- 
gated ;  that  is,  how  many  days  should 
elapse  between  each  fumigation  ? 

Should  it  be  fumigated  as  soon  as  taken 
from  the  hives  ? 

Should  all  of  the  cells  around  the  edges  of 
the  section  be  sealed  before  the  heney  is  re- 
moved from  the  hives  ;  that  is,  should  the 
last  row  of  cells  next  to  the  wood  of  the 
sections,  especially  at  the  top,  be  all  sealed 
over  ?  •. 

Deeming  the  subject  a  timely  one,  we 
have  procured  an  article  from  Mr.  Doolittle 
on  the  subject,  and  it  may  be  found  in  this 
issue.  It  answers  the  above  questions,  and 
also  those  sent  in  by  others.    See  page  504. 


We  liave  received  a  copy  of  the  "  New 
Bee-Keepers"  Text-Book  "—27th  edition.  It 
is  revised,  enlarged  and  illustrated  by  John 
Aspinwall,  New  York.  It  was  sent  to  us 
by  the  present  proprietors,  J.  B.  Mason  & 
Sons,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine.  It  contains 
328  pages,  and  is  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price,  75  cents  in  cloth,  or  50  cents  in  paper 
covers.  It  is  simple  in  language,  can  be 
easily  understood,  and  is  therefore  just  the 
thing  for  beginners.    For  sale  at  this  ofiice. 


Extracted  Honey.— Mr.  F.  Wilcox, 
Mansion,  Wis.,  July  30, 1889,  asks  : 

In  selling  extracted  honey  in  wooden 
pails  or  other  similar  packages,  is  it  custo- 
mary to  tare  the  pails,  or  are  they  weighed 
and  sold  by  the  pound  with  the  honey  they 
contain  ? 

In  selling  extracted  honey  it  is  customary 
to  tare  the  honey  -  receptacle,  no  matter 
what  the  kind  or  the  material  of  which  it  is 
made. 


Xlie  Address  of  Geo.  Neighbour  & 
Sons  will  hereafter  only  be  127  High  Hol- 
born,  London,  W.  C,  England.  They  have 
discontinued  their  business  on  Regent 
Street.  It  is  an  old  and  reliable  firm,  and  it 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  do  business  with 


I  them. 


A  Xew  and  Effectual  Cure  for  so- 
called  foul  brood  is  announced  in  Ihe  British 
Bee  Journal  for  July  18,  1889,  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs.  If  it  is  as  potent  when  ad- 
ministered to  larger  quantities  of  diseased 
colonies,  as  it  was  In  the  individual  case 
described,  it  will  be  a  valuable  remedy,  be- 
cause of  its  simplicity,  and  the  very  little 
work  necessary  to  apply  the  remedy.  We 
expect  fuller  particulars  soon,  and  will  then 
lay  them  before  our  readers.  Our  British 
cotemporary  says  : 

I  have  just  cured  a  colony  of  foul  brood  in 
three  weeks  without  feeding  or  destroying 
an  atom  of  comb  or  any  larvfe.  When  I 
started  it  was  full  of  dead  larvae,  and  cells 
full  of  putridity.  Now  it  is  one  mass  of 
healthy  larvae,  without  the  slightest  sign  of 
disease.  If  it  answers  on  all  colonies  as  it 
has  done  in  this,  foul  brood  will  be  soon 
banished  from  everywhere.  It  is  something 
quite  fresh,  not  entirely  my  own  doings, 
although  the  experiment  was  entirely  con- 
ducted by  myself.  It  is  really  marvellous. 
1  am  quite  excited  over  it.  You  have  no 
conception  of  the  change  in  the  colony  from 
its  (the  cure)  first  application,  without  even 
opening  the  hive  alter  the  first  time. 

[We  have  received  the  above  communica- 
tion in  a  private  letter ;  but  the  announce- 
ment it  contains  is  so  pregnant  with  bright 
hope  that  we  have  ventured  to  give  it  pab- 
licity,  in  order  that  our  correspondent,  who 
is  one  of  our  most  advanced  bee  keepers, 
should  have  whatever  credit  or  advantage 
may  accrue  from  priority  of  publication.— 
Ed.] 


A    Privilese.— C.     F.    Thomas,    of 

Dorchester,  Nebr.,  on  July  17, 1889,  writes 
as  follows  : 

1  have  been  thinking  for  a  long  time  past 
that  it  was  ray  duty  as  well  as  privilege  to 
help  pay  the  expenses  of  the  tight  on  bee- 
keepers' rights,  and  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Union,  but  with  me  ;  it  is  as  with  lots  of 
others,  I  presume— it  has  been  neglected 
from  time  to  time.  The  Manager  has  done 
good  work,  and  is  entitled  to  the  support  of 
eVery  bee-keeper  in  the  country. 

Yes  ;  Bro.  Thomas  is  right.  It  is  not  only 
a  duty,  but  a  privilege  for  bee-keepers  to 
join  the  Union,  which  has  accomplished  so 
much  good  in  defending  our  pursuit. 


Eun.— The  American  Agriculturist  for 
August  has  an  engraving  showing  some 
hives  of  bees  on  a  bench,  and  a  boy  from 
the  city  leans  over  the  bench  between  the 
hives,  and  says,  "  I  smell  honey."  A  farmer 
who  is  raking  hay  near  by  remarks  :  "  You 
will  smell  something  warmer  than  honey,  if 
you  don't  get  out  of  there  pretty  quick." 


Xlie  British  Bee  Journal  has  been 
reduced  in  price  to  one-penny,  or  about  one- 
dollar  a  year.  It  is  published  weekly,  and 
is  well  edited  and  printed.  The  extra  pos- 
tage to  America  is  50  cents.  It  will  be 
clubbed  with  the  American  Bee  Journal 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  82.40. 


Tlie  Xliird  annual  Territorial  Fair  of 
North  Dakota  will  be  held  at  Grand  Forks, 
Sept.  17  to  21, 1889. 
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■(leased  are  tlie  Poor. 


Written  for  the  lUmtraUd  Borne  Journal 

BV  EUOENE  SECOR. 


Ye  toilers  for  bread  in  the  world's  busj-  field, 
All  the  avenues  o£  Industry  thronging- ; 

Complaining,  perhaps,  that  your  toil  does  not 
yield 
The  riches  for  which  you  are  longing. 

0  little  ye  dream  of  the  blessedness  given 

To  the  poor  of  this  world,  by  our  Father  in 
heaven. 

The  rich  are  not  of  necessity  blest. 

Nor  free  from  dull  care,  nor  from  sorrow  ; 

Ambition  for  wealth  oft  begets  an  unrest 
Ik  That  blights  the  sweet  hopes  of  the  morrow. 
No  poverty  eats  so  into  the  soul  ^ 

As  selfish  greed,  when  it  once  gets  control. 

1  have  seen  a  rich  worm,  by  some  called  a  man. 
And  whose   acres   by  hundreds  were  num- 
bered ; 

Who  had  but  to  spealt  and  his  hired  laclieys 
ran. 

And   whose     happiness    seemed    unincum- 
bcx-ed  ; 
But  poor  as  a  pauper  in  geneious  deeds. 
With  a  soul  too  narrow  to  feel  men's  needs. 

Another  I  knew  whom  the  world  called  poor, 
^Vho  scarce  had  the  means  for  his  burying  ; 
But  no  worthy  man  was  ere  turned  from  his 
door 

Whose  case  could  be  bettered  by  tarrying. 
His   lieart    beat    responsive    to   every   kind 
thought,  J     ._       I      J  .__    . 

And  the  world  was  made  better  by  the  good 
that  lie  wrought. 

Then  blessed  are  the  poor  in  this  world's  sordid 
gains, 
If  but  wealthy  in  mind  and  heart  treasures  ; 
And  happy  are  they  who  feel  not  the  dull  pains 

Of  the  seekers  for  gold  and  its  pleasures. 
The  honors  of  lucre  are  emptj'  and  vain.  D 
Good  works  are   sure  riches — contentment  is 
gain. 
Forest  City,  Iowa. 


ConveDtion  Notices. 


Z^"  The  Northwestern  Bee-Keepers'  Society  will 
hold  its  tininml  convention  at  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
corner  of  I^ako  and  Dearborn  Sts.,  in  rhicago.  Ills., 
on  Wednesday.  Thursday  and  Friday,  Oct.  r6,  17  and 
18.  l^H9.  Arraniiement^  have  been  made  with  the 
Hotel  for  buck  room, one  bed,  two  persons,  II.7.5  per 
day,  each  ;  front  room.  lil.OO  per  day  for  each  per- 
son. This  date  occurs  durine  the  E.vposition.  when 
excursion  ratea  on  the  railroads  will  be  very  low. 
There  has  been  a  fair  crop  of  honey  in  the  West, 
and  an  old-time  crowd  may  be  expected  at  trils  revi- 
val of  the  Northwestern  from  its  "  hibernation." 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec. 


X^  The  fifth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Bce-lieepers'  Association  will  be  held  at  New 
Mllford,  !'a.,  on  Saturday,  Sept.  14.  1H89.  at  10  a.m. 
There  will  be  essays  on  different  subjects. and  also  a 
question-box.  Bring  your  wives  alonj/r.  and  please 
invite  your  neiKhbors  who  are  Interested  in  bee- 
keepluK.  to  come  with  you.  If  you  have  anythinff 
new,  or  that  would  be  of  interest  In  any  way.  of  im- 
plements or  fixtures,  bring  them,  so  that  all  may  see 
them.  H.  M.  Seelev,  Sec. 


tF"  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  December  4.  5,  and  6,  18Hy.  All  bee- 
keepersare  Invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meetioK  will  be  Kiven  In  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becomlnn  a  member,  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  $l.O(.i  to 
the  Secretary.  —  U.  F.  Holtermann,  Sec.  Brant- 
ford, Ont..  Canada. 


^yf  The  Northern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers*  Associa- 
tion will  hold  Its  next  meeting  on  Aue.  '20,  IK89,  at 
H.  Marsh's.  In  Guilford  Township,  4  miles  northeast 
of  Rocklord,  Ills.  D.  A.  Fltllek,  Sec. 


Allowing     for    Droiic-Coinb    in 
making  Comb  Foundation. 


WrUtcii  for  thcAitierican  Bee  Journal 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
promptly,  will  please  notify  us  at  once. 


Query  647.— 1.  When  a  sheet  of  founda- 
tion 8x17  inches  will  stretch  %.  of  an  inch  with 
a  new  swarm,  where  will  the  drone-comb 
come  in  ?  3.  Ought  not  the  3i-inoh  be  allowed 
in  rolling  foundation  ?— Ills. 

1.  Principallj'  along  the  edges.  2. 
Yes. — M.  Mahin. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  understand 
this  question. — A.  J.  CoOK. 

I  have  had  little  experience  with 
foundation. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

1.  At  the  top,  if  Hotwired.  2.  I  think 
not. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

At  the  bottom,  sides  and  top — there 
is  always  room  for  drone-comb. — Will 
M.  Babnum. 

Wire  your  frames,  and  you  will  have 
very  little  trouble. — C.  C.  Miller. 

The  drone-cells  will  be  constructed 
around  the  margin,  and  the  bees  will 
take  advantage  of  the  stretched  cells  in 
the  foundation. — J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

I  never  had  foundation  to  stretch 
half  that  much.  It  should  not.  I  in- 
fer that  you  mean  to  put  the  sheet 
which  you  describe,  in  a  horizontal 
position. — James  Heddon. 

1.  Allowing  your  supposition  to  be 
true,  I  should  think  that  there  is  just 
where  drone-comb  could  "  come  in." 
2.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 
— Eugene  Secor. 

Bees  will  always  find  places  for 
drones,  by  cutting  down  worker-cells  if 
no  other  room  is  available.  Founda- 
tion 8.xl7  inches  allows  the  f  inch  in 
the  Langstroth  frame.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  give  un wired  foundation  to 
new  swarms. — P.  L,  Viallon. 

1.  Wire  your  frames,  and  there  will 
be  no  stretch,  butdrones  will  be  reared 
in  sufficient  quantities,  nevertheless.  2. 
If  you  wire  your  frames  properly,  no. 
— J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

1.  On  the  outside  ends,  just  where 
it  does  not  stretch  much.  The  cells 
will  stretch  out  of  shape  about  one 
inch  from  the  top-bar,  but  you  will 
seldom  tind  drones  in  such  cells.  2.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  understand  your 
second  question. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  The  drone-comb  will  be  near  the 
top,  if  there  is  any.  Hang  your  foun- 
dation so  that  two  siiles  of  the  cell  are 
perpendicular,  and  it  will  sag  less  than 
otherwise.  2.  We  do  not  understand 
this. — Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  It  would  not  "come  in" — there 
woukl  generally  be  a  few  rows  of  cells 
just  under  the    top-bar,  misshapen   by 


stretching,  and  would  then  be  neither 
drone  nor  worker  comb.  2.  For  va- 
rious reasons,  that  would  be  impracti- 
cable.—R.  L.  Taylor. 

1.  If  a  horse  will  travel  eight  miles 
in  an  hour,  what  will  a  ton  of  hay 
cost  ?  Foundation  8  inches  wide,  that 
stretclies  :|  of  an  inch,  is  "no  good." 
2.  No.  Use  good  foundation,  and  if 
wired,  all  the  better. — A.  B.  Mason. 

If  a  sheet  of  this  size  stretch  J  of  an 
inch,  the  bees  can  use  the  cells  very 
well  to  rear  drones.  I  have  .seen  just 
such  combs  full  of  drone-brood.  Foun- 
dation should  be  wired,  or  heavy 
enough  to  prevent   much  stretching. — 

C.  H.  DiBBERN. 

Such  stretching  results  in  such 
shaped  cells  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
frame  that  they  are  of  no  earthly  use 
to  the  bees  except  to  store  honey  in. 
This  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  led 
me  to  decide  against  the  use  of  foun- 
dation in  the  brood-nest,  but  not  the 
main  reason,    however. — G.    M.    Doo- 

LITTLE. 

Good  foundation,  properly  used,  will 
not  do  that  way.  Foundation  cannot 
be  rolled  as  suggested,  but  might  be 
so  made  in  a  press,  but  t/ieti  if  it  did 
not  stretch  as  anticipated,  the  difficulty 
would  be  as  bad  as  the  one  sought  to 
be  avoided.  It  is  not  safe  to  figure  on 
the  stretch  of  anything. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

1.  I  do  not  find  that  foundation  of 
proper  thickness,  say  5  or  6  sheets  to 
the  pound,  will  stretch  so  as  to  do  any 
harm.  Wiring  the  frames  will  pre- 
vent it.  It  strikes  me  that  an  attempt 
to  obviate  the  difficulty  in  rolling  the 
sheets,  would  not  be  likely  to  prove  a 
success,  as  the  stretching  in  any.  case 
would  be  uneven,  and  so  could  not  be 
rectified  in  that  way. — J-  E.  Pond. 

1.  If  properly  managed,  a  sheet  of 
foundation  should  not  stretch  over  J 
of  an  inch,  and  this  should  not  aflfect 
the  size  of  the  cells.  If  you  do  not 
know  how  to  get  good,  straight,  all- 
worker  combs  from  sheets  of  founda- 
tion, without  wiring  the  frames,  you 
had  better  use  wire  ;  or,  what  I  think 
is  a  better  way,  have  your  combs 
drawn  out  in  the  upper  stories  of  the 
hives,  where  they  are  not  so  heavily 
weighted  by  the  bees.  If  I  want  to 
hive  a  swarm  on  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion, I  cut  the  sheets  in  two  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  lap  the  edges  }  of  an  inch, 
and  weld  them  together ;  this  center 
rib  will  hold  the  sheets  in  position 
with  the  weight  of  the  bees. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 

1.  Even  passably  good  comb  foun- 
dation does  not  stretch  like  that. 
Drone-comb  will  be  built  around  the 
edges.  2.  To  calculate  on  the  stretch- 
ing, and  to  make  accordingly  would 
be  very  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory. 
— The  Editor. 
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HEAVBNLY    ECHOES. 

Published  through  The  American  Press  Association,  by  permission  of  the  Author  and  her  Publisher, 

Words  by  ALICE  SWEET.  Music  by  Mrs.  L.  KESSINGER. 
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1.  Soft  -  ly,  soft  -  ly    at    the  midnight,  Floating  thro'    the  a  -  lent  air,  Mu-sic 
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min-glea  with  the  moonlight,  Bomeby  zeph-yrs  from  a  -  far. 
grew  the  liq  -  nid    e  -  ther,  Heav-en  closed  its  gold-en    bars ; 


Oh,  how  thrilling !  yet  so    faint-ly.  That  no 
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COMB  HONEY. 


Caring  for  Comb  Honey  After  It 
Lieaves  the  Hive. 


Written  for  Die  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


Two  questions  have  been  sent  to  me 
regarding  the  care  of  comb  honey,  the 
first  wanting  to  know  if  honey  can  be 
talcen  from  the  hive  before  all  the  cells 
next  to  the  wood  are  sealed  up  ;  and 
the  second,  desiring  to  know  about  the 
moth-worms  on  comb  honey  in  sections, 
and  how  they  can  be  got  rid  of.  As 
these  questions  can  best  be  answered 
by  an  article,  I  will  give  in  brief  how  I 
manage  comb  honey  after  taking  it 
from  the  hives. 

The  first  requisite  for  caring  for 
honey  after  taking  it  from  the  hives,  is 
a  good,  warm  room  in  which  to  store 
it.  I  use  a  room  7x10  feet,  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  my  shop,  having 
the  outside  painted  a  dark  color,  so 
that  the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  will 
make  it  as  warm  as  possible. 

Some  use  an  upstairs  room,  which 
will  generally  be  warm  enough  with- 
out any  pains  being  taken  with  it,  es- 
pecially if  this  room  is  under  the  south 
roof  of  the  building,  with  no  partition 
between  the  roof  and  the  room.  The 
only  objection  that  I  have  to  such  an 
upper  room,  is  the  amount  of  heavy 
work  it  makes  in  lugging  the  honej^ 
up  and  down  the  stairs. 

As  a  body  of  honey,  once  thoroughly 
warmed,  will  hold  the  heat  for  a  long 
time,  the  average  temperature  of  such 
a  room  will  be  pretty  high,  ranging 
from  80°  to  100°  most  of  the  time, 
thus  ripening  the  honey  splendidly. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  have  the  honey 
growing  better,  instead  of  poorer, 
from  the  moment  that  it  leaves  the 
hives,  and  have  the  honey  in  those  un- 
sealed cells  around  the  outside  of  the 
section  next  to  the  wood  (which  is 
spoken  of  above)  grow  so  thick  that  it 
will  equal  any  in  the  section.  These 
unsealed  cells  next  to  the  wood  of  the 
sections  are  rarely  all  ever  sealed  up, 
and  to  wait  for  them  to  be  so,  is  only 
a  waste  of  time  ;  so  I  take  oif  my 
honey  as  soon  as  the  honey  in  the  body 
of  the  section  is  fully  capped  over. 

When  the  honey  is  taken  from  the 
hives,  that  in  the  unsealed  cells  is  so 
thin  that  if  the  section  is  held  so  that 
the  mouth  of  the  cells  are  down,  it  will 
leak  or  run  out  b.adly  ;  but  by  leaving 
it  in  a  warm  room  for  a  month,  it  can 
be  handled  as  we  please,  tipping  it 
over,  etc.,  and  not  a  drop  of  honey 
will  run  out ;    and  if   after   it   gets    to 


market,  it  is  stored  in  a  damp,  cool 
place,  it  will  be  some  time  before  it 
will  take  on  moisture  enough  to  affect 
it  to  any  great  extent. 

Perhaps  all  will  not  agree  with  me, 
but  I  think  that  all  comb  hone}'  should 
be  stored  in  such  a  room  at  least  a 
month  before  crating,  to  ripen  and 
sweat  out.  I  know  that  it  is  a  saving 
of  time  and  labor  to  crate  it  at  once  ; 
but  I  think  that  it  pays  for  all  of  this 
extra  time  and  labor,  in  the  better 
quality  and  appearance  of  our  product. 

Having  the  honey  placed  in  a  warm 
room,  the  next  thing  that  will  need 
our  attention  will  likely  be  the  larvas 
of  the  wax-moth,  which  brings  us  to 
the  second  question. 

Comb  Honey  and  Motli-I^ar^'se. 

After  the  honey  has  been  away  from 
the  bees  for  about  ten  days,  where 
placed  in  a  warm  room,  if  we  inspect 
the  cappings  of  the  honey  closely,  we 
will  detect  little  places  of  white  dust, 
resembling  flour,  upon  the  surface  of 
the  comb,  and  usually  most  abundant 
near  the  bottom  of  the  section.  Al- 
though the  moth  is  not  as  troublesome 
as  it  used  to  be,  still  it  is  always  well 
to  keep  a  good  lookout  for  it ;  and 
although  tins  place  resembling  flour 
may  not  be  larger  around  than  a  fine 
needle,  still  it  tells  us  for  certain  that 
a  tiny  worm  of  the  wax-moth  is  there, 
and  that  unless  it  is  killed,  it  will  de- 
stroy more  or  less  of  the  nice,  white 
comb  which  encases  the  honey. 

While  in  one  of  our  cities  a  number 
of  years  ago,  I  saw  sections  of  honey 
which  had  worms  in  them  as  large 
around  as  a  slate-pencil,  and  an  inch 
or  more  long,  which  had  nearly  de- 
nuded the  honey  of  the  nice  white 
cappings  to  the  cells,  making  the 
honey  an  object  of  disgust,  rather  than 
of  attraction,  the  same  caused  by  the 
producer  not  knowing  how  to  detect 
the  first  appearance  of  the  worms,  or 
being  too  shiftless  to  kill  them  after  he 
had  found  them  ;  or,  perhaps,  being  in 
too  big  a  hurry  to  rush  his  honey  to 
market,  instead  of  ripening  it  as  I  have 
advised. 

If,  after  several  examinations,  you 
fail  to  find  such  little,  white,  flour-like 
places,  you  may  well  be  glad,  for  it  is 
no  small  task  to  keep  the  worms  from 
honey  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  fall,  where  they  are  as 
plenty  as  they  were  here  15  or  20  years 
ago. 

If  you  should  find  these  flour-like 
places,  the  next  thing  is  to  sulphur  the 
honey.  To  best  do  this,  the  honey 
should  be  stoi-ed  on  a  platform,  which 
I  build  as  follows  : 

Take  pieces  of  2x12  inch  plank,  and 
cut  them  3  feet  and  9  inches  long,  and 
spike  two  pieces  together,  thus  making 
a  stick  4x12   inches,  and  3  feet  and  9 


inches  long.  Use  three  of  these  on  a 
side,  the  platform  running  the  7-foot 
way  of  the  room.  These  are  set  the 
12-inch-way  up,  and  on  them  are  laid 
four  3x4  inch  pieces  7  feet  long.  Across 
these  last  pieces  are  laid  sticks  3  feet 
and  9  inches  long,  by  li  inches  square, 
they  being  placed  so  that  the  sections 
will  stand  on  them  the  same  as  they 
did  on  the  hive,  and  have  the  ends  of 
the  sections  meet  in  the  centre  of  these 
lix22  sticks.  Piled  in  this  way  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur  can  pene- 
trate the  whole  pile,  by  placing  sulphur 
under  it. 

Having  all  in  readiness,  put  some 
ashes  in  an  old  kettle,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  danger  from  fire  resulting 
from  the  heat  from  the  coals,  which 
are  to  be  placed  therein. 

Take  the  kettle  of  coals  to  the  honey- 
room,  and  pour  sulphur  (which  has 
been  previously  weighed)  on  the  coals, 
to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  of  a  pound 
to  every  75  cubic  feet  contained  in  the 
room  ;  when  the  kettle  is  quicklj' 
pushed  under  the  pile  of  honey,  and 
the  room  closed.  Leave  it  thus  closed 
for  15  minutes,  when  it  should  be 
opened  to  let  the  smoke  out,  for  if  it 
settles  on  the  combs,  it  will  give  them 
a  greenish  tint. 

Just  how  the  eggs  of  the  moth  get 
into  the  surplus  apartment  of  the  hive, 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
they  are  carried  there  on  the  feet  of 
the  bees.  Combs  having  pollen  in 
them  are  more  subject  to  the  moth 
than  are  those  having  no  pollen  in 
them  ;  therefore,  those  having  pollen 
should  be  kept  separate  from  the  main 
crop  of  honey.  If  more  honey  is  put 
into  the  room  later,  sulphur  it  again 
ten  days  after  putting  in. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  SHOWS. 


How  to  make  a  Oood  Display- 
One  that  Will  Attract. 


Written  for  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 
Br  R.  m'knight. 


There  has  been  a  good  deal  in  the 
bee-papers  of  late,  respecting  the  best, 
method  of  arranging  for  and  setting 
up  honey  shows.  If  these  be  made 
large  and  attractive,  they  serve  a  good 
purpose  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
bee-keepers  by  attracting  attention  and 
promoting  sales. 

To  do  the  work  well,  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter. This  arises  mainly  from  the  ab- 
sence of  variety  in  the  article  shown. 
Extracted  honey  is  extracted  honey  in 
whatever  form  it  may  be  shown. 
Monotony  can  be  broken  only  by 
variety  in  the  design  of  the  packages 
in  which  it  is  put  up,  which  is  in  itself 
limited. 
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The  same  maj'  be  said,  but  ia  a  still 
more  marked  degree,  of  comb  honey. 

I  suppose  the  main  object  the  writers 
have  in  view  in  these  articles  is  to  aid 
bee-keepers  in  making  good  displa3's 
at  local  fairs.  It  is  noticeable,  that 
those  who  have  treated  the  subject 
describe  the  methods  followed  by 
themselves  or  those  they  have  seen 
adopted  by  others,  which  have  met 
their  approval. 

At  honey-shows  the  competitive^ 
prizes  are  usually  confined  to  the 
rpinlitii  of  the  article  shown,  and  it  is 
upon  this  that  judges  usually  base  their 
awards.  This  is  right  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  the  prime  object  of  honey-shows  is 
to  attract  attention  and  advertise  the 
goods. 

As  90  per  cent,  of  the  visitors  at 
fairs  cannot  tell,  by  cursory  inspection, 
between  what  is  good  and  what  is  poor 
in  quality,  it  follows  that  attention 
should  be  given  to  appearance.  To 
this  end,  a  departure  from  the  usual 
rule  cannot  be  made  too  soon.  Prizes 
should  not  be  coufinded  to  quality. 
Good  taste  and  neat  arrangement 
should  come  in,  be  recognized,  and 
rewarded.  This  ma}'  be  done  without 
injustice  to  any  one.  A  man  with  200 
pounds  of  honey  may  make  as  neat, 
tasty,  and  S3'rametrical  a  display  on  3 
feet  space  as  one  with  4,000  pounds 
can  make  on  20  feet  of  space. 

Any  hard  and  fast  rules  laid  down 
for  the  form  of  staging,  upon  which 
exhibits  are  to  be  set  up,  are  entirely 
useless.  It  is  manifest,  that,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  all,  no  competitor  should  have 
advantages  over  his  fellows  in  a  more 
advantageous  arrangement  of  the 
frame-work  upon  which  the  show  is  to 
be  made.  It  follows,  then,  that  what- 
ever the  design,  the  staging  should  be 
uniform  throughout.  The  taste  and 
ingenuity  of  the  respective  exhibitors 
will  then  be  brought  into  play  in  the 
superstructure  he  raises  to  show  his 
wares. 

Most  of  the  designs  I  have  seen  for 
staging  are  after  the  step-ladder  style. 
To  my  thinking,  this  is  the  worst  form 
in  which  staging  can  be  built  for 
honey-shows.  It  gives  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, or  the  display  of  ingenuity  in 
the  make-up  of  an  exhibit.  If  "  variety 
is  the  spice  of  life,"  it  should  have  a 
place  in  all  honey-shows.  Little  of  it 
can  be  thrown  in  if  this  style  of  frame- 
work is  employed. 

What,  then,  is  the  best  form  for  the 
permanent  fixtures  in  a  building  where 
honey  is  to  be  displayed  ?  Where  a 
number  of  people  are  to  compete,  the 
simplest  is  the  best — at  least  this  is  my 
opinion,  and  the  simplest  is  common 
tables.  These  should  not  be  less  than 
six  feet  wide.  Space  upon  these  should 
be  allotted, in  proportion  tothequantitj- 


each  has  to  show.  Then  each  will  be 
called  upon  to  build  up  his  own  super- 
structure and  decorate  it.  It  is  easy 
to  understand,  that  by  this  arrange- 
ment variety  will  be  secured  ;  for  every 
man  will  have  liis  own  notion  of  what 
is  most  suitable. 

These  superstructures  will  take  dif- 
ferent forms  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  honey  and  the  character  of 
the  packages  to  be  placed  upon  them. 
I  hold  that  no  man  can  have  a  correct 
notion  of  what  is  the  best  form  in 
which  his  exhibit  should  be  arranged, 
without  a  full  knowledge  of  what  is 
available  to  make  it  with.  How  can  a 
man  suggest  a  design  for  his  neigh- 
bor's show,  without  a  knowledge  of 
what  his  neighbor  had  to  show  ? 

Owen  Sound,  Out. 


VIRGIN  QUEENS. 

Safe  IM[etliod§   of   Introducing 
Virsin  Queens. 


Written,  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   G.    W.    DEMAKEE. 


No  important  manipulation  of  bees 
seems  to  be  so  poorly  understood  as 
that  of  utilizing  virgin  queens  in  the 
stocking  of  the  apiary,  or  in  fui-thering 
the  interest  of  the  queen-traffic.  Most 
apiarists  imagine  that  because  a  virgin 
queen  cannot  with  any  certainty — ex- 
cept the  certaintj'  of  failure. — be  dump- 
ed into  a  hive  among  queenless  bees, 
the  whole  thing  is  impracticable. 

Then,  again,  they  are  puzzled  be- 
cause a  virgin  queen  that  has  just  cut 
her  way  out  of  the  cell,  may  stagger 
in  among  any  queenless  bees  unnoticed 
and  unmolested,  while  if  she  is  de- 
tained until  she  is  several  days  old,  she 
will  be  treated  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace,  and  usually  "  balled "  and 
killed.  Let  us  look  at  this  matter  a 
little  as  it  applies  to  the  economy  of 
the  propagation  of  the  I'ace. 

When  a  colony  prepares  to  cast  a 
swarm,  the  bees  do  not  "  hew  to  the 
line,"  and  rear  just  the  number  of 
queens  that  will  be  needed  to  carry  out 
the  enterprise,  but  nature  displays  a 
profoseness  sometimes  in  connection 
with  swarming,  that  astonishes  the  old 
veteran  himself.  A  "  surplus  "  of  vir- 
gin queens  becomes  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment in  the  settlement  of  life  in  the 
economy  of  the  honey-bee.  Every 
close  observer  has  seen  swarms  of  bees 
with  a  half  dozen  or  more  virgin 
queens  with  them,  and  have  seen  the 
swarms  divide  into  two  or  more  clus- 
ters when  they  "  settle." 

Sometimes  such  swarms  are  un- 
manageable until  the  disturbing  ele- 
ment is  removed  by  the  apiarist.     Such 


swarms  will  often  sulk  when  hived 
with  all  the  young  queens,  and  finally 
"runoti'"  bix'ause  of  their  unsettled 
state,  and  discontent.  I  lost  a  large 
svvarm  (the  colony  having  superseded 
the  old  queen)  the  present  season  from 
this  cause. 

The  why,  then,  that  queens,  after 
they  become  old  enough  to  be  a  dis- 
turliing  element  are  instinctively  re- 
jected by  queenless  bees,  is  apparent 
enough,  and  this  instinctive  suspicion 
and  hatred  of  virgin  queens  by  the 
workers,  when  they  approach  the 
mating  period,  stands  in  the  way  of 
easy  or  careless  manipulation.  The 
apiai'ist  must  understand  the  instincts 
and  habits  of  bees  in  this  connection, 
to  enal)le  him  to  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties ill  the  way. 

When  a  laying  queen  is  taken  away 
from  a  colony  or  nucleus,  a  period  of 
time  must  follow  when  the  worker- 
bees  despair  of  finding  the  lost  queen, 
and  before  queen-cells  are  started.  At 
this  stage  of  things,  a  queen — either  a 
virgin  or  laying  queen — will  usually 
be  accepted  with  tokens  of  gladness. 
This  crisis  takes  place  in  about  six 
hours  after  the  queen  has  been  re- 
moved, but  as  the  time  varies  consid- 
erably, I  take  the  precaution  to  cage 
the  queen  on  top  of  the  frames  where 
I  can  see  the  actions  of  the  bees  to- 
wards her,  by  simply  turning  up  the 
quilts. 

If  I  find  the  bees  (when  the  quilt  is 
first  turned  up)  clustering  on  the  cage, 
and  biting  at  the  wire  meshes,  the 
queen  is  left  in  the  cage  for  a  i-econ- 
sideration.  At  such  time  as  the  cage 
is  found  neai-ly  deserted  by  the  bees, 
and  only  a  few  bees  are  found  crawl- 
ing over  the  cage  with  the  careful 
circling  motion,  like  bees  guai'ding  a 
queen-cell,  the  queen  will  be  safe, 
whether  a  virgin  or  a  laying  queen, 
and  the  bees  may  be  permitted  to  lib- 
erate her  by  eating  out  the  soft  candy. 

These  proceedings  are  governed  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  apiarist,  and 
luck  or  cliance  has  little  to  do  with  it. 
I  frequently  introduce  virgin  queens 
old  enough  to  mate,  in  this  way.  I 
had  a  virgin  queen  mated  on  the 
fourth  day  after  removing  a  laying 
queen,  the  present  season.  Of  course 
there  are  failures  where  there  are  op- 
posing forces  to  overcome. 

Satcr  Way  ot  Introduction. 

Prepare  a  hive  by  hanging  in  it  a 
frame  of  hatching  brood — no  unsealed 
brood  is  admissible  ;  put  by  its  side  an 
empty  comb,  and  a  division-board,  and 
close  the  top  of  the  brood-chamber 
with  a  closc-titting  cloth,  and  close  the 
entrance  to  the  hive  so  as  to  exclude 
the  light  at  that  point.  Now  turn  back 
tlie  cloth  and  shake  into  the  hive  a 
(piart  or  more   of    bees — from    one  or 
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more  frames  taken  from  any  strong 
colony — and  fit  down  the  cloth  so  that 
the  hive  will  be  bee-tight.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  get  the  old  queen  along  with  the 
imprisoned  bees. 

Leave  the  bees  in  their  prison  for 
six  hours,  and  then  turn  up  one  corner 
of  the  quilt  just  a  little,  and  let  the 
virgin  queen  run  in  among  the  im- 
prisoned bees.  If  of  any  eligible  age, 
she  will  be  gladly  received. 

Leave  the  bees  imprisoned  for  36  or 
48  hours,  and  open  the  entrance  a  little 
while  after  sunset.  The  queen  will 
mate  in  a  few  days  after  the  bees  are 
liberated.  This  plan  has  never  failed 
under  my  direct  supervision. 

A  Safe  ^Vay  of  Introduction. 

When  we  receive  a  virgin  queen 
through  the  mail,  or  have  a  valuable 
queen  of  any  kind  to  introduce,  we  do 
not  want  to  take  any  risk,  and  I  here 
give  the  plan. 

I  have  devised  what  I  call  an  "  in- 
troducing nursery."  It  is  a  super  of 
standard  size,  that  has  two  partitions 
in  it,  and  a  wire-cloth  bottom,  so  as  to 
give  three  apartments,  all  bee-tight  and 
separate  from  each  other.  Some  strips 
of  enameled-cloth  tacked  fast  to  the 
partitions  at  their  top  edges  admits  of 
opening  or  closing  any  one  of  the  de- 
partments without  interfering  with 
the  others.  The  wire-cloth  bottom  is 
tacked  fast  to  the  lower  edges  of  the 
partitions,  as  well  as  all  around  the 
rim  of  the  super  so  as  to  make  the 
whole,  as  well  as  each  separate  depart- 
ment, bee-tight. 

To  use  it,  a  slat  honey-board  made 
with  narrow  slats,  is  put  over  anj' 
strong  colony.  I  put  mine  on  top  of 
the  storing  super,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  usefulness  of  the  colony 
that  is  to  furnish  the  necessary  heat, 
and  then  set  the  "  introducing  nur- 
sery "  on  the  slat  honey-board.  The 
honey-board  prevents  the  bees  below 
from  propolizing  the  wire-cloth  bottom 
to  the  nursery. 

When  I  want  to  inti'oduce  a  virgin 
queen  of  several  da^'S  old,  a  frame  of 
rapidly-hatching  brood,  after  clearing 
it  of  all  hatching  bees,  is  hung  in  the 
nursery,  and  the  virgin  queen  is  im- 
mediately turned  in  on  the  comb,  and 
and  all  is  closed  up  closely.  In  three, 
four  or  live  days  the  comb  will  be 
covered  with  young  bees,  and  the 
queen  will  be  at  home  with  them.  The 
comb  is  now  moved  to  a  hive,  together 
with  the  adhering  bees  and  queen,  and 
another  comb  and  a  division-board  is 
added  to  make  up  the  usual  nucleus. 
The  queen  will  mate  in  a  few  days. 
There  is  the  least  possible  risk  when 
following  this  plan. 
Christiansburg,  Ky. 


MARKETING-. 


Hotv  to  Di!ipo§e  of  the  Surplus 
Honey  Crop. 

Written  for  the  Michigan  Farmer 

BY   GEO.    E.    HILTON. 


The  time  of  year  is  now  at  hand 
when  we  should  begin  to  arrange  tor 
our  exhibits  at  fairs,  especially  county 
fairs,  and  I  hope  that  every  county 
fair  in  the  United  States  will  have  a 
honey  exhibit.  Space  can  be  secured 
by  applying  to  the  managers  now,  and 
although  there  may  be  no  premiums 
offered,  if  you  make  a  good  exhibit  this 
fall  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
premiums  for  another  year.  I  urge 
this  course,  because  thei-e  is  no  better 
way  to  advertise  and  sell  your  honej'. 
You  can  undoubtedly  get  permission 
to  sell  on  the  last  day,  and  perhaps  all 
through  the  fair,  providing  you  do  not 
sell  your  exhibit  until  the  last. 

To  sell  successfully  at  fairs,  you 
must  have  hundreds  of  small  packages 
that  you  can  sell  for  five  cents  each 
The  Canadians  have  a  little  tin  re- 
ceptacle that  holds  one  ounce,  that 
they  give  away,  and  it  invariably  sells 
from  one  to  ten  pounds  of  extracted 
honey. 

Then,  to  introduce  their  comb  honey, 
they  have  plates  and  a  one-pound  sec- 
tion on  each,  cut  from  corner  to  cor- 
ner, leaving  one-fourth  of  the  comb 
sticking  to  each  side  of  the  section  ; 
these  they  sell  for  five  cents  each,  thus 
realizing  20  cents  a  pound  for  their 
comb  honey,  and  sending  out  one  of 
the  best  advertising  mediums  in  the 
world.  Their  cry  is,  "  Honey  on  a 
stick,  five  cents  a  lick."  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  ever  been  tried  in  the  United 
States,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
would  not  work  ;  in  fact  I  know  that  it 
will,  and  it  makes  a  much  more  palat- 
able sweet  for  the  children,  than  pois- 
onous candies  sold  at  such  places. 

Perhaps  there  are  localities  where 
fairs  will  not  be  held  ;  in  that  case,  in 
the  fall  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  take 
a  horse  and  wagon,  load  up  with  honey, 
and  go  right  through  the  country  ;  get 
acquainted  with  your  more  distant 
neighbors,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  amount  of  honey  you  will  sell, 
and  the  amount  of  pleasure  30U  will 
receive.  I  like  to  get  all  the  pleasure 
I  can  out  of  my  work — it  shortens  the 
daj's,  and  lessens  the  burden  very 
materially. 

Perhaps  some  will  object  to  this 
latter  plan,  because  it  savoi-s  so  much 
of  peddling  ;  but  after  trying  it  once, 
you  will  liud  it  a  real  pleasure,  and  a 
rest  from  the  usual  routine  of  work, 
and  j'ou  are  doing  good  ;  at  the  same 
time  you  are  disposing  of  j'our  honey 
at  remunerative  prices. 


The  main  honey-flow  is  now  over, 
and  you  should  begin  to  crowd  the 
bees  down  by  removing  all  the  finished 
sections  of  comb  from  the  two  crates 
now  on  the  hives,  and  putting  all  the 
unfinished  ones  into  one  crate,  with  a 
view  of  getting  them  finished  up  and 
avoid  carrying  over  so  many  im- 
finished  sections  until  another  year. 
This  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  bees 
store  honey  in  the  brood-nest  for  their 
consumption  during  the  coming  win- 
ter. This  may  seem  a  little  early  to 
commence  to  prepare  for  winter,  but 
it  is  the  only  safe  way. 

There  are  those  who  recommend 
and  practice  taking  all  the  honey  gath- 
ered by  the  bees,  then  feed  them  sugar 
syrup  for  their  winter  stores ;  but  I 
cannot  recommend  this  plan.  If  I  find 
any  of  my  colonies  short  of  stores, 
they  are  fed  extracted  honey  until  sup- 
plied. By  taking  this  course,  or  giv- 
ing them  combs  of  sealed  honey,  you 
will  hear  less  about  adulterated  honey. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  De- 
troit International  Fair  and  Exposition, 
to  be  held  at  Detroit  from  Sept.  17  to 
27  inclusive.  There  vi'ill  be  a  large 
apiarian  and  honey  display  there,  and 
the  premiums  are  liberal.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  bee-keepers  of  Michigan 
will  show  to  their  sister  States,  and  to 
the  world,  that  we  are  up  with  the 
times.  I  shall  expect  to  do  something, 
and  be  in  attendance  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  time.  You  can  get  a  premium 
list  and  full  particulars  by  addressing 
C.  W.  Bobinsou,  General  Manager,  7 
Merrill  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fremont,  Mich. 


HIVES. 


Di$eii§sion  on    Small   vs.   Large 
Brood.Cliainbers. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   W.   Z.    HUTCHINSON. 


The  last  article  by  Mr.  Dadant,  on 
page  488,  calls  for  but  little  in  reply, 
except  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

It  is  possible  that  I  was  not  strictly 
fair  in  saying  th.at  I  had  used  hives 
holding  33  American  frames.  It  was 
done  by  using  hives  three  stories  high, 
allowing  the  queen  to  rove  at  will 
through  all  three  of  the  stories  ;  and 
she.  in  several  instances,  had  brood  in 
all  of  the  stories.  As  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  size  of  brood-nests,  and  as  this 
method  allowed  the  queen  to  extend 
her  operations  as  far  as  she  pleased,  I 
felt  justified,  in  this  connection,  in 
saying  that  I  had  used  hives  containing 
33  American  frames. 

Still,  as  I  have  said,  perhaps  it  was 
not  fair.  In  the  light  in  which  we 
were  discussing  the  question,  that  of 
large    vs.   small  brood-nests,   I  think 
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that  it  was   admissible ;   but,  if    I   am 
wrong,  I  am  willing  to  be  set  right. 

In  regard  to  quilts  :  I  have  several 
times  bought  bees  in  the  spring  in  such 
hives  that  quilts  were  a  necessity. 
When  the  bees  were  brought  home, 
and  the  wire-cloth  covering  talven  oft", 
the  frames  were  covered  with  a  quilt. 
The  bees  were  soon  transferred  to 
more  fashionable  hives,  and  the  quilts 
removed  ;  and  this  is  the  extent  of  my 
using  quilts.  When  I  wrote  that  I  had 
never  used  them,  I  meant  that  I  had 
never  deliberately  introduced  them 
into  my  apiary,  and  given  them  an  ex- 
tended trial ;  and  when  I  wrote  later, 
that  I  liad  not  used  them  to  any  great 
extent,  I  was  simply  being  very  pre- 
cise, because  this  point  was  under 
criticism. 

I  am  not  particular  whether  Mr.  D. 
tells  whether  he  can  extract  the  honey 
from  a  large  hive  with  as  "kttle 
labor "  as  from  a  small  one,  or 
whether  he  can  extract  it  "as  soon 
as  "  he  can  from  a  small  one  ;  and  the 
fact  that  an  Illinois  man  can  care  for 
eight  apiai-ies,  while  a  Michigan  man 
employs  a  man  in  each  apiarj-,  does 
not  touch  the  point. 

The  last  article  b}'  Mr.  Dadant  is  too 
much  given  to  h^ijer-criticism,  to  eva- 
sions, to  quibbles,  to  hair-splitting,  and, 
more  than  all,  to  accusations  of  un- 
truthfulness ;  and  when  discussion  has 
reached  this  plane,  it  is  time  that  it 
was  dropped.  Besides,  to  continue  it 
now  would  be  to  give  my  opponent  an 
unfair  advantage,  as  I  have  unbounded 
conddence  in  his  integrity  and  veracity. 

Flint,  Mich. 

[Both  sides  having  now  had  three 
articles  each,  and  the  discussion  hav- 
ing degenerated  to  personalities,  this 
article  will  end  it  in  our  columns. — 
Ed.] 


SWARMING. 


Eggs  from  Laying  Workers  arc 
L'seless. 


Written  for  Wie  American  Bee  Jouma  I 

BY   BRUCE   KNIGHT. 


Having  discovered  a  strange  per- 
formance in  one  of  my  new  Italian 
colonies,  I  will  relate  the  case,  which 
I  desire  answered  in  the  Bee  Journal. 

I  first  discovered  that  the  hive  was 
being  filled  with  drone-comb,  and  then 
I  thought  that  the  queen  was  a  drone- 
layer  ;  but  after  securing  a  new  queen 
from  a  nuclei,  I  tried  to  introduce  her, 
but  I  could  find  no  old  queen.  1  looked 
several  times,  but  she  could  not  be 
found.  There  was  any  amount  of 
eggs — sometimes  four  or  five  in  a  cell 
— but  what  puzzled  me  was  the  queen- 


cells  that  they  had  started.  The  queens 
were  well  along,  some  almost  ready 
to  seal  over.  I  believe  that  there  must 
have  been  laying  workers.  I  did  not 
think  that  queens  could  be  reared  from 
their  eggs  ;  and  upon  looking  at  them 
in  a  few  days,  I  saw  that  they  had 
torn  down  the  cells.* 

Experience  in  IlivingligiM'arnis. 

I  wonder  why  it  is,  that  when  a  bee- 
keeper has  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  hiving- 
box,  and  meets  people,  they  will  give 
the  bee-keeper  the  whole  i-oad,  with- 
out a  word.  This  was  my  experience 
a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was  after  I  had 
chased  the  bees  for  half  a  mile  or  so, 
and  had  succeeded  in  stopping  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  town.  I  succeeded 
in  getting  them  into  a  hiving-box,  and 
then  started  toward  home. 

It  surprised  me  to  see  how  every- 
body rushed  out  of  my  way,  just  as  if 
I  had  been  a  cyclone  ;  until  I  met  a 
joung  German,  who  was  just  starting 
out  to  work.  He  evidently  did  not  see 
the  bees,  for  his  eyes  were  on  the  red 
handkerchief  which,  I  afterwards 
found,  contained  his  clothes.  One  bee, 
which  was  rather  inclined  to  be  cross, 
darted  forward,  and  met  the  young 
fellow  about  ten  feet  away  (I  was  very 
thankful  that  he  was  no  closer)  ;  the 
poor  fellow  jumped  up  in  the  air,  and 
said  something  which  I  could  not  un- 
derstand, but  it  sounded  very  much 
like  swearing.  He  then  swung  his  hat 
and  budget  around  his  head,  and 
started  on  a  bee-line  across  the  field  ; 
so  did  the  bees. 

He  had  not  gone  ten  yards  before 
the  budget  became  untied,  and  there 
was  a  terrible  spill  of  its  contents,  and 
also  of  the  poor  fellow's  wrath.  The 
last  I  saw  of  him  he  was  gathering  his 
clothes  up  in  his  waist-coat,  wiping  his 
face  with  his  handkerchief,  and  mut- 
tering something  in  German  about 
"dem  pees."  Tlie  foregoing  incident 
occurred  on  May  25,  and  with  my  first 
swarm.  I  have  taken  60  pounds  of 
honey  from  that  same  colony  this  j-ear, 
and  have  had  all  that  I  could  do  to 
prevent  it  from  swarming.  This  is  the 
"Italian"  of  it. 

Utica,  Mich. 

[*The  colonj^  doubtless  had  laying 
workers,  the  eggs  of  which  would  not 
produce  worker-bees  nor  queens. — Ed.] 


^ew  Posters  for  the  American  Bee 
.Journal,  printed  in  two  colors,  have  just 
been  priuted,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  can  use  them.  They  are  very  hand- 
some, and  will  "set  off"  an  exhibit  at 
Fairs.  It  will  tell  Bee-Keepers  how  to 
subscribe,  for  "Subscriptions  Received 
Here  "  is  quite  prominent  at  the  bottom. 

We  will  also  send  sample  copies  of  the 
Bee  Journal,  for  use  at  Fairs,  if  notified 
a  week  or  ten  days  in  advance  where  to 
send  tbeui. 


CONVENTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  ot  MeeUna. 

Aug.  20.— Nortbern  Illinois,  at  Guilford,  Uls. 

l>.  A.  I'ullcr,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills, 

Aug.  3I.-Haldiman(l,  at  Flaherville,  Ont. 

K.  C.  Campbell.  Sec,  Cayuga,  Ont 

Sept.  —.—Maine,  at  Livermore  Falls,  Me. 

J.  E.  Fuller,  Sec,  Oxford,  Me. 

Sept.  5.- Erie  County,  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
O.  L.  Herehiser,  Cor.  Sec,  Big  Tree  Corner,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14.— Susquehanna  Co.,  i^t  New  Mllford,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

Oct.  16— 18.-Northwestern,  at  Chicago,  Ills. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  sec,  Flint,  Mich. 

Dec4. 6.— International,  at Brantford.  Ont..  Canada. 
K.  F.  Holtermaun,  Sec,  Brantford,  Ont. 

^P"  Id  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre* 
caries  are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  ot 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.- BD. 


inotlis  in  Comb  Honey. — Mrs.  P. 
W.  Minthoni,  Elsinore,  Calif.,  pro- 
pounds the  following  questions  : 

What  is  the  cause  of  moths  in  white, 
new  comb  honej'  ?  How  can  we  pre- 
vent them  ?  How  can  we  get  rid  of 
them  ?  The  honey  has  been  out  of 
the  hives  but  a  few  weeks.  It  was 
put  into  tight  wooden  boxes,  and 
placed  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house. 
The  weather  is  very  hot  and  drj'.  The 
moths  seem  to  eat  the  caps,  and  most 
of  the  honey. 

[For  reply  to  the  above,  see  Mr. 
Doolittle's  article  on  another  page. — 
Ed.] 


Ooort  Season — Prolific  Queens. 

—J.  M.  Pratt,  Todd's   Point,    Ky.,    on 
July  22,  1889,  writes  : 

We  have  had  the  best  honey-flow  in 
five  years.  It  is  the  only  good  honey 
crop  in  this  section  since  1880  and 
1884  ;  and  it  may  be  four  or  five  years 
before  we  have  another  such  a  one.  I 
wintered  my  bees  without  any  loss  for 
two  years.  I  extracted  50  pounds  per 
colony  last  year  ;  but  this  year  I  have 
taken  150  pounds  per  colony,  spring 
count,  and  doubled  my  number  of  col- 
onies. Our  honey  season  ends  about 
July  15  for  surplus  honey.  I  have 
secured  from  one  hive  179  pounds  of 
extracted  honey,  and  cut  out  4  pounds 
of  comb  honey.  It  had  to  build  only 
four  combs  this  year,  neither  did  I  let 
it  swarm.  I  am  selling  my  honey  at 
10  cents  a  jjound,  as  heretofore  I  never 
have  sold  any  for  less.  We  should  not 
increase  our  bees  faster  than  we  build 
up  a  trade  for  honey.  Honey,  like 
everything  else,  if  forced  upon  a  mar- 
ket, will  bring  the  prices   down.      On 
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page  423,  Mr.  Robbins  says  that  seven 
frames  will  usuall)",  if  not  always,  be 
all  that  a  queen  can  fill  in  21  (.lays.  If 
I  had  a  queen  that  would  not  till  more 
than  7  frames  with  brood  in  21  days, 
bj'  the  15th  of  May  I  would  rear 
another,  or  exchange  her  for  a  better 
one  at  once  ;  for  the  bees  are  usually 
in  the  second  story  by  that  time.  I 
use  9-frame  3-story  hives,  and  I  wish 
they  held  10  frames  ;  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  12,  as  they  would  be  less 
liable  to  blow  over  in  storms.  While 
speaking  of  queens,  I  have  one  that  I 
bought  for  13.50  three  years  ago,  and 
I  was  told  that  she  was  two  years  old, 
and  was  a  "two-story"  queen — she 
was  in  the  second  story  when  we  found 
her,  and  it  was  half  full  of  brood  at 
the  time.  She  has  never  done  less, 
but  a  great  deal  more.  This  year  1 
have  taken  8  or  10  frames  of  brood 
from  her  to  rear  queens  from,  giving 
empty  combs  in  exchange.  Sometime 
in  May  I  divided  her  colony,  giving 
each  brood  and  empty  combs.  On  June 
7  she  swarmed  out,  and  I  hived  her  on 
empty  combs  in  a  three-story  hive. 
She  is  now  in  the  second  storj'.  I  shall 
not  supersede  her  while  she  does  so 
much,  regardless  of  age.  I  have  no 
queens  for  sale. 


Half  a  Crop — marketing  the 
NeAV  Honey.  —  J.  Richards  &  Co., 
Brooklyn,  Wis.,  on  July  29,  1889,  says: 

The  white  honey  crop  is  a  little  bet- 
ter than  last  year,  but  it  is  not  more 
than  half  a  crop.  Now  because  sugar 
is  high,  and  because  we  have  been 
losing  money  in  the  business  for  the 
past  two  years,  we  ought  to  have  a 
good  price  for  our  one-half  crop  this 
year.  Let  shippers  limit  commission 
men  to  last  year's  prices,  and  hold  fast. 
Wisconsin  has  no  more  than  we  can 
use  at  home. 


Cause  of  Swarming. — Mr.  Aaron 
Benedict,  Bennington,  O.,  writes  : 

On  reading  Mr.  Doolittle's  article 
about  swarming  (page  470),  I  thought 
that  I  would  help  him  a  little.  What 
seemed  to  him  to  be  rather  dark,  is 
plain  to  me.  As  a  rule,  the  queen  or 
mother-bee  is  the  instigator,  or  cause, 
of  bees  swarming.  In  natural  swarm- 
ing, the  cells  are  filled  with  larvre, 
eggs  and  honey,  the  queen  has  no- 
where to  deposit  her  eggs,  and  she 
passes  rapidly  through  the  hive  ;  tliis 
excites  the  workers,  and  out  they 
come,  the  queen  following.  This  is 
pure  natural  swarming.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  Mr.  Doolittle,  as  well  as 
other  queen-breeders,  have  been  both- 
ered with  their  nuclei  swarming  out, 
when  the  queen   has   been   left  several 


da3s  after  she  commenced  to  lay.  By 
examining,  you  will  find  she  has  laid 
eggs  in  all  the  cells  that  the  bees 
could  cover,  and  sometimes  two  or 
more  eggs  in  a  cell.  The  queen  is  iin- 
easj%  this  excites  the  bees,  and  out 
they  come,  the  queen  following.  1 
have  no  douljt  that  the  case  where  Mr. 
D.  says  the  bees  left  where  there  was 
honey  and  brood,  was  because  there 
were  not  bees  enough  to  cover  the 
eggs.  Now  all  this  swarming  is  nat- 
ural, and  caused  by  the  queen  having 
no  where  to  deposit  eggs.  There  is 
another  kind  of  swarming  that  is  not 
natural  ;  early  in  the  spring  a  swarm 
comes  out  for  lack  of  food,  and  such 
are  called  "starved-out  swarms." 


BE:I.L,S  UF  XHE  A<jiES. 


BY  BTIBT  HARTE. 


Bells  of  the  past  whose  unforgotten  music 

Still  fills  the  wide  expanse, 
Tingeing  the  sober  twilight  of  the  present 

With  color  of  romance. 

I  hear  you  call  and  see  the  sun  descending 

On  rocks,  and  waves,  and  sa^d. 
As  down  the  coast  the  mission  voices  blending, 

Girdle  the  heathen  land. 

Within  the  circle  of  your  incantatiOQ, 

No  blight  nor  mildew  falls  ; 
Nor  fierce  unrest,  uor  lust,  nor  lost  ambition 

Passes  those  airy  walls. 

Borne  on  the  swell  of  long  waves,  receding, 

I  touch  the  farthest  past — 
I  see  the  dying  glow  of  Spanish  glory. 

The  sunset  dream  and  fast  1 

Oh.  solemn  bells  !  whose  consecrated  masses 

Recall  the  faith  of  old— 
Oh,  tinkling  bells  !   that  lulled  with  twilight 
music 

The  spiritual  fold. 

Your  voices  break, they  falter  in  the  darkness — 

Break,  falter,  and  are  still. 
And  veiled,  and  mystic,  lilie  the  host  descend- 
ing. 

The  sun  sinks  from  the  hill. 


Large  Crop  Anticipated.— John 

Moller,  Sr.,   Fremont,  Nebr.,  on  July 
25,  1889,  says  : 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  honey 
season  that  we  have  had  in  Nebraska 
for  many  years.  The  bees  are  so  eager 
to  store  honey  now,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  them  in  the  fall  of  the  }'ear. 
I  anticipate  a  large  crop  of  hone}'  dur- 
ing the  year  1889. 


Satisfied  with  the  Results — R. 

L.  Tucker,    Lexington,    Mo.,    on   July 
24,  1889,  writes  : 

My  crop,  up  to  date,  amounts  to 
nearly  11,000  pounds,  of  which  7,000 
pounds  is  extracted,  and  nearly  4,000 
pounds  of  comb  honey  in  one-pound 
sections.  My  crop  is  in  verj'  fine  con- 
dition, and  I  am  having  some  success 
in  disposing  of  it  at  fair  prices.  I  be- 
lieve  that  this  will  be  a  profitable  year 


for  bee-keepers  generally,  and  if  the 
report  is  true,  that  the  California  crop 
is  a  partial  failure,  we  need  have  no 
uneasiness  in  regard  to  good  prices,  as 
wherever  I  have  tried  to  sell,  I  have 
found  a  bare  market,  and  some  de- 
mand. Prospects  seem  to  be  fine  for 
a  fall  yield,  and  if  we  have  even  our 
usual  one,  it  will  make  our  average 
unusually  large.  My  crop  is  from  120 
colonies,  but  it  is  no  fair  test,  as  I  had 
to  let  100  colonies  lay  idle  for  10  days 
in  the  best  flow,  on  account  of  not 
being  prepared  with  enough  surplus 
sections,  and  being  unable  to  obtain 
help  when  needed.  But  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  the  results,  and  1  will  try 
and  not  be  caught  again  prepared  to 
save  onlj'  a  fair  crop.  My  apiary  now 
numbers  190  colonies. 


Extra    Good    Honey-Flow.  — 

Johil  Nebel  &  Son,    High  Hill,  Mo.,  on 
July  1889,  write  : 

The  honey-flow  has  been  extra  good 
so  far  this  season,  but  at  the  present 
writing  the  flow  has  ceased.  The  con- 
tinuous rain  that  we  have  had  for  the 
past  two  weeks  has  made  the  weather 
unfavorable  for  secreting  nectar ; 
though  what  little  sweet  clover  there 
is  in  this  vicinity,  seems  to  be  yielding 
considerable  nectar  now.  We  are 
looking  forward  for  an  immense  yield 
from  Spanish-needle  this  fall. 


Bee-Keeping     in    Germany. — 

Rev.    Stephen    Roese,    Maiden   Rock, 
Wis.,  writes  : 

Your  pampiilet,  entitled  "Honey  as 
Food  and  Medicine,"  is  most  excellent, 
and  will  be  of  great  help  for  bee-keep- 
ers to  advertise  and  sell  their  honey.  I 
am  going  to  have  a  lot  with  my  ad- 
dress printed  on  them.  The  German 
bee-papers  that  you  sent  me  I  read 
carefully,  and  I  find  a  wonderful  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  bee-keeping  in 
Germany  since  my  absence  from  there. 
It  seems  that  they  are  trying  to  keep 
pace  with  the  forward  march  in  bee- 
culture  ;  discarding  the  old-fogy  way 
of  keeping  bees  in  straw  hives  ;  and  it 
seems  that  their  regulations  in  regard 
to  bee-periodicals  is  diflerent  f rom  that 
here  in  America.  The  editor,  or  man- 
ager, receives  a  salarj',  and  the  paper 
goes  to  each  member  of  the  bee-socie- 
ties, free  of  extra  cost ;  but  the  pay- 
ment of  a  yearly  fee  or  dues  seems  to 
pay  for  it.  Lords  and  noblemen  are 
in  the  ranks  of  bee-keepers  there,  and 
the  American  bee-keepers  are  often 
mentioned  at  their  annual  meetings. 


Please  to   get   your    iVcifflihor, 

who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  American 
Bee  Jouunal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  can  alfor'1  to  do  without  i  t 
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BDSINESS  MANAGER. 

ixxxzxxxTxxixxxxxxxxxxmxxxxxxm 

ISitsmess  %oixus. 


Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

II  Von  Uve  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Give  a  C^opy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

l>r.  miller's  Book,  "  A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

It  you  I^ose  Ifloney  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

NeM'  (Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  tor  81.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Uoxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections 4^x43^  and  5J^x5)^. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

I»reserve  Your  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  mi\l>EI6  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journai., 

Please  'write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  oiu:  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Phenol  for  Poiil  Itrood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  preniinin. 

A  Home  market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


Trlple-l^eiisc 
ITIagiiiliers  for 

the  inspection  of 
bees,  insects.etc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able in  the  con- 
servatory, or  i( 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  JonBNAL,  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.50. 


Hastings'  Pertection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  a  quart, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  lor  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  83.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

International   Bee-Convention. 

—The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Convention  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Send  Us  tlie  I^ames  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 

many  Good  Advertisers  invite  our 
readers  to  send  for  their  descriptive  Circu- 
lars, etc.  It  will  pay  to  get  these,  and  see 
what  is  for  sale,  by  whom,  at  what  prices, 
and  what  things  are  offered.  Every  one 
can  learn  something  in  this  way.  Please 
always  tell  advertisers  where  you  saw  their 
cards  ;  they  like  to  know,  and  we  like  to 
have  them. 

Frang''s  national  Flower  is  the  title  of  a 
beautiful  pamphlet  which  contains  two  colored 
plates  of  the  two  tnost  popular  candidates  for 
selection  as  the  National  Flower  of  America. 
It  also  has  two  poems,  and  a  postal  card 
addressed  to  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  ISoston, 
Mass.,  with  a  vote  to  be  filled  up  for  the 
selection  of  a  National  flower.  The  pamphlet 
costs  25  cents,  and  can  be  obtained  at  this 
ofljce. 


<|ueens.— We  can  supply  Tested  Ital- 
ian Queens  at  81.50  each;  Untested,  $1.00 
each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 


c'l,i;bbii>g  I.ISX. 


"Wc  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  I-.ASX 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
In  the  first  colimin.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book : 

PHU  0]  both.     Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00... 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist     175 165 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 1  50 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal...  2  00 1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer.  ..1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 6  00 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00 2  75 

CooK's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25. . . .  2  00 

Doolittle  on  Queen-Rearing.. 2  00 1  75 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman;... 2 00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  60 150 

Dzierzon's  Bee- Book  (cloth)...  3  00 2  00 

Hoot's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. . . .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50....  130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  60....  1.30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00....  176 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 1  50. . . .  1  25 

History  of  National  Society . .  1  50 1  25 

Do  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Red  Isabels  for  Pails. — We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  81  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     $2.00     $2.25 

500  Labels 2  00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

ts-  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

Apiary  Register.— All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  in  their  work  m  the  apiary, 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

"    100  colonies  (220  pages) 126 

"    200  colonies  (420  pages)  150 

money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  35  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  tlie  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 

A  modern  Bee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  200  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  81.00.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

Xlie  Bate  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 
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Honey  and  Beestvax  Market. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— New  honey  aiTivinR  freely,  and  all  the 
shipments  have  been  promptly  closed  out  so  tar. 
We  quote:  Mb.  white  clover,  according  to  style  ot 
packnEe  and  appearance.  u®l«c.  Kecelpts  of  ex- 
tra ted  increasina  :  demand  liKht.  at  8®8c. 

BEESWAX.— 25C.  „ 

Aug.  1.  8.  T.  FISH  4  CO.,  189  8.  Water  8t, 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— New  extracted  sells  as  fast  as  it  arrives. 
Oranire  blossom.  7^(g*7W.c.:  inferior  Southern,  7tKgi75 
cts.  per  gallon.    Some  demand  for  the  comb,  but  we 
have  no  stock  yet.  „ 

July  22.     F.  G.  STROHMEYER  &  CO.,  122  Water  St. 

MIliWAUKBH. 

HONEY.— Old  crop  nearly  gone,  and  new  begins 
to  appear,  the  quality  being  tine.  We  quote:  New 
white  l-lbs.,  15@l6c.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels 
and  kegs.  7@?*c.;  in  tin  and  pails,  7H®8^c. 

BKKSWAX.— 23(928c.  „ 

July  16.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.Water  8t. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.-Old  crop  all  gone.    New  1-Ibs.,  ie®lRc.; 
2-lb9.,  140.    No  California  comb  in  the  market.    E.\- 
tracted,  white,  9c.;  amber.  7gi8c. 
J  uly  17.        HAMBLIN  &  BE  ABSS,  514  Walnut  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— New  crop  is  appearing,  and  prices  range 
from  15(3»17c.  An  active  market  is  not  looked  for 
till  later.  Bxtriicted,  new  crop,  7&8c.  Very  light 
receipts,  and  few  sales. 

BBll.8WAX,-25o.  R.  A.  BURNETT, 

July  1  ] .  161  South  Water  8t. 

DETROIT. 

HONE  Y.— New  crop  is  coming  in  slowly,  and  sells 
at  14@15c.  for  comb.    No  desirable  old  stock  left. 

BBB8WAX.-24®25C.  ^    ^.,   ^ 

July  24.  M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— New  white  comb  in  1-lb.  sections  sells 
at  16®17c.  Whiteextracted,  7®7^c.;  dark,  in  bar- 
rels, 6c.  An  active  demand  is  not  expected  before 
Sept.  1.    No  new  extracted  in  the  market. 

BEESWAX.— None  in  the  market. 
July  20.  CL.BMONB,  CiiOON  s  CO.,  cor  4th  AWalnnt. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— Extracted,  bright.  6!.^C!  dark,  5)ic.  The 
market  is  slow. 

BEESWAX.- Scarce  at  230.  for  prime. 
July  20.  D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Market  for  extracted  is  quite  active. 
Orange  blossom,  fine  quality,  sells  readily  at  from 
7@7J4c.  Off  grades  of  Southern  find  quick  sales  at 
6ni«7nc.  per  gallon.  No  new  California  honey  on 
this  market.  Extracted  would  bring  from  7^a8c.— 
Too  early  to  quote  prices  on  new  comb. 

BEESWAX.- Dull  and  declining— 25®25!.ic.,  good 
yellow. 

HU.DBETH  BROS.  &  8EGBLKEN, 
July  22.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Uuane  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— Not  a  case  of  comb  honey  m  our  store— 
flomething  unknown  for  a  long  time.  Expecting  the 
new  crop  this  week.  Price  will  be  about  I»c.  We 
have  some  very  fine  new  extracted  white  clover, 
which  sells  at  8(9yc. 

BBESWAX.-24@i5c. 
July  22.     BlyAKK  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.- We  quote  extracted  at  .5(980.  per  lb., 
and  12@15c.  forfair  to  choice  comb.  Demand  slow, 
and  arrivals  are  fair  of  tlie  new  crop. 

BEESWAX.- Demand  is  good— 20®22c. perlb. foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival, 
July  22  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 
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The  niicliisnn  Slate  Fair.— The 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society  has 
made  some  impnitant  chauges  in  the  Bee 
and  Honey  deparimeut  for  1889.  Instead  of 
exhibiting  full  colonies  of  bees,  the  premium 
list  calls  for  "  nucleus  colony."  It  was  the 
intention  to  have  it  read  "  1-frame  nucleus," 
as  it  gives  so  much  better  satisfaction  to  the 
visitors  and  exhibitors;  it  will  be  adopted 
by  many  other  exhibitions.  If  those  con- 
templating making  an  exhibit  of  bees  will 
bring  jnst  one  frame  in  each  nucleus,  it  will 
save  much  confusion  with  the  judging.  Ex- 
tracted honey,  which  had  been  dropped  from 
the  list,  has  been  replaced,  and  the  premium 
raised  to  put  it  on  par  with  comb  honey. 
The  Michigan  bee-keepers  try  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  all  exhibitors  outside  of  the 
State,  and  cordially  invite  all  to  come  and 
make  an  exhibit.  H.  D.  Cutting. 


An  Elegant  Monthly  for  the 
FAMII.Y    AN»    FIRK»$I»E, 

At  $1.00  a  Year. 

Printed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and 

profusely  embellished  with  Mag-uificent 

and  costly  Engravings. 

The  Illustrated  Home  Journal  is  a  moral, 
high-toued  and  intellectual  educator,  and  is 
invaluable  in  every  library,  as  well  as  a  very 
attractive  and  inspiring  ornament  in  every 
drawing-room.  Each  Number  of  it  contains  36 
pages. 

Its  stories  are  elevating  in  tone,  as  well  as 
charmingly  thrilling  and  captivating  ;  its  his- 
torical and  biographical  sketches  are  fascinat- 
ing and  delightful ;  its  Department  for  "Our 
Young  Folks  "  is  enticingandalluring  ;  and  its 
miscellaneous  matter  leads  to  the  higher  life, 
and  the  moulding  of  more  beautiful  thoughts 
and  affections. 

It  should  be  found  in  every  family,  and 
should  take  the  place  of  the  impure  and  trashy 
publications,  which  now  abound,  and  are  a 
curse  to  the  rising  generation. 

The  IIiLUSTBATED  HOME  JOUBNAi; 

will  be  clubbed  with  the  American  Bee  Journal 
and  both  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  one  year,  for  $1.75.    The 
Contents  of  the  August  Number  .ire- 
Sweet  Home— Making  Homes  Beautiful 

and  Happy— by  the  Editor 147 

Algerian  Jugglers  at  the  Paris  Exposition 

—by  Mary  Brennan 148 

On  Board  a  Rod  Sea  Steamer  (Full  page 

Illustration) 149,  174 

Washington,  D.  C,  Under  the  July  Sun- 
by  Walter  Wellman 150 

Illustrations  :  Poor  Ghooly  Khan-Corean 
Ladies  at  Home— Count  D'Arco  Valley's 
Yager— Evening  Scene  in  Dupont  Circle. 

Fanny  Crosby,  the  Blind  Hymn  Writer— 

by  Annie  Isabel  Willis 132 

A  Famous  Educator— Ex-President  Wool- 

sey  (Illustrated) 154 

The  Latest  in  Jewels 154 

The  Challenge  Accepted  ;   or.  How  Kate 

Clifford  Won- Concluded 155 

Picturesque  Scene  in  the  Alpine  Moun- 
tains of  Switzerland  (Full  page 
Illustration) 157,174 

Seattle,  the  Metropolis  of  Washington 158 

Illustration  ;    A  Street  in  Seattle. 
The  Puzzler  (Illustrated) ;  With  Key  to 
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A  Gold  'Watch  Given  Away.— To  any  one 

(lad.v  or  gentleman)  who  will  send  us  fifty 
subscribers,  we  will  give  a  nice  Gold  'Watch — 
(instead  of  all  other  premiums  and  offers).  It 
will  be  an  Elgin  Movement,  Stem-Winder, 
Stem-Setter,  and  have  a  finely-engraved  Gold- 
filled  case  (warranted  to  wear  15  years),  and  aU 
of  the  most  modern  improvements. 

We  invite  you  to  send  to  us,  and  secure  your 
tovf  n,  village  or  ward  ot  city,  as  a  field  to  work 
in,  giving  us  the  assurance  that  you  will  occupy 
it,  and  then  we  will  give  you  the  exclusive 
territory.  We  will  send  you  circulars,  sub- 
scription blanks,  and  sample  copies,  free  of 
charge.  You  will  then  be  ready  to  begin  work 
and  get  the  fifty  subscribers.  Should  you 
fail  to  got  as  many  as  fifty,  you  can  send  25 
subscribers  and  $10  extra  for  the  watch  ;  or  10 
subscribers  and  $16  extra. 

You  cannot  fail,  in  this  way,  to  get  the 
watch,  even  if  you  do  not  complete  your  club. 
But  with  such  a  valuable  and  interesting  peri- 
odical at  a  dollar  a  year,  fifty  suh.scribeis  cau 
easily  be  obtained  in  every  town  or  village. 
Just  try  it  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  do  so. 
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THOIVIAS  «.  WE^VaiAW, 

EDITOR. 

VoLIIV.   Aug,  17,1889.   No.  33. 


Xlie  Uiilialo  International  Fair  opens 
on  Sept.  3,  and  closes  on  Sept.  13.  Mr.  O.  L. 
Hershiser  is  ttie  superintendent  of  tlie  Api- 
arian Department,  wliicli  is  just  added  to 
tlie  fair.  Mr.  Hersliiser  remarlts  tlms,  con- 
cerning tlie  exliibits  of  Bees,  Honey,  etc.: 

Not  least  among  the  new  features  added 
is  tlie  Honey  and  Apiary  Department.  Tlie 
managers  have  made  this  a  special  feature 
and  offered  a  larger  amount  of  money  in 
premiums  than  has  ever  been  offered  by  any 
other  American  Fair.  The  rules  governing 
this  Department  have  been  arranged  with 
great  care,  in  order  that  all  honey  producers 
may  have  an  equal  chance  to  dispose  of 
their  crops  either  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
The  benefits  arising  from  a  large  exhibition 
of  bees,  honey,  etc.,  will  be  permanent,  and 
the  opportunity  of  creating  a  good  market 
and  a  steady  demand  for  honey  will  be  all 
that  can  be  desired. 

We  hope  that  the  exhibition  will  be  large 
enough  to  do  credit  to  the  Fair,  as  well  as  to 
the  apiarists  of  New  York. 


A  TScw  Uook  is  on  our  desk.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  National  Bee-Keepers'  Direc- 
tory," and  contains  a  classified  list  of  3,000 
bee-keepers  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, (including  adout  300  supply  dealers), 
with  essays  and  hints  regarding  the  success- 
ful management  of  the  apiary.  It  is  "com- 
piled by  Henry  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass."  It 
contains  140  pages,  one-half  of  which  axe 
devoted  to  names  and  addresses  of  bee-keep- 
ers, and  the  other  half  to  the  practical  hints 
mentioned  above,  including  Mr.  Alley's 
"  method  for  rearing  queens  in  full  colonies, 
while  a  fertile  queen  has  possession  of  the 
comhs."  Price  Sl.OO  in  paper  covers,  and 
$1.35  bound  in  cloth. 


Xlic   .^nniinl    Baslcet    Pieuic   of 

the  Cortland  Union  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  Floral  Trout  Park, 
in  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  on  Aur,  20,  1S89. 


Xlie  S.   W.    Ri<li    I^aM'siiit.    we 

notice  by  a  news-item  in  the  New  York  Sun 
of  July  30,  has  again  been  decided,  this  time 
in  the  Circuit  Court,  which,  it  is  said,  has 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  County  Court, 
which  gave  banker  Olmstead  damages  of  G 
cents,  with  costs. 

He  sued  for  $1,300.00  damages  for  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  bees  upon  his  person  and 
property,  but  the  jury  (from  which  every 
person  having  bees  was  excluded)  gave  him 
but  SIX  cents  to  cover  wounded  feelings  and 
damaged  property  !  ! 

If  the  Circuit  Court  has  confirmed  the  de- 
cision of  the  lower  Court,  as  is  alleged  in  the 
^un,  that  just  gives  us  the  opportunity,  so 
much  desired,  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  and  there  have  a  deci- 
sion to  place  by  the  side  of  the  one  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas.  This  will  give 
us  some  grand  precedents,  for  we  are  mak- 
ing history  now,  and  creating  "decisions" 
for  posterity. 

At  the  former  trial  Judge  Boardman  ruled 
against  the  bees  every  time  ;  and,  in  charg- 
ing the  jury,  compared  the  bees  to  a  "pig- 
sty" and  a  "slaughter-house."  This  was 
the  first  case,  with  one  exception,  ever  tried 
in  the  State,  and  the  Judge  having  no  law  or 
precedent  to  go  by,  ruled  just  as  he  thought 
proper. 

Now  if  the  case  goes  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  (and  we  are  strongly  in  favor  of  its 
going  there),  no  Judge  will  have  the  least 
excuse  for  such  outrageous  comparisons— 
for  the  law  will  have  provided  "precedents." 

It  remains  for  bee-keepers  to  say  just 
what  shall  become  of  the  case.  It  takes 
money  to  get  "  decisions  of  law."  At  least 
500  members  of  the  Union  must  be  had,  if 
we  carry  this  case  any  further.  Reader, 
what  is  your  decision  ? 

The  Union  ought  to  have  ten.  thousand 
members.  There  are  many  things  it  could 
do,  if  it  had  that  many.  It  could  compel 
Metropolitan  Newspapers  to  tell  the  truth 
about  honey,  and  command  respect  every- 
where !  Itneiv  officers  would  "enthuse" 
apiarists— just  a  hint  will  cause  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  General  Manager,  for  we 
know  that  he  would  gladly  welcome  a  more 
energetic  successor. 


Honey  fi-oiii    Alsike.  — Mr.  J.  W. 

Wilcox,  Scales  Mound,  Ills.,  states  his  ex- 
perience in  scattering  the  Alsike  leaflets, 
and  it  is  worth  the  consideration  of  others. 
He  said  : 

Leaflet  No.  3,  purchased  of  you  in  the 
spring  of  1888,  was  the  means  of  sowing  10 
bushels  of  Alsike  clover  seed,  and  the  sow- 
ing of  more  last  sprhig,  in  this  vicinity.  I 
am  well  paid  for  my  investment  of  50  cents, 
in  the  way  of  the  very  best  white  comb- 
honey. 

Please  mention  the  fact,  that  my  brother 
bee-keepers  may  "  go  and  do  likewise ;"  for 
it  has  paid  me  very  well.  Result :  31  colo- 
nies spring  count,  and  43  colonies  now,  with 
3,500  pounds  of  comb-honey,  and  200  pounds 
of  extracted  honey. 

Without  the  Alsike,  I  could  not  have  done 
so  well,  for  the  white  clover  was  badly  dam- 
aged during  the  past  dry  seasons. 


The  Xri-State  Fair  (Ohio,  Mich- 
igan and  Indiana)  will  be  held  atToled) 
Ohio,  September  9  to  13, 1889.  Competition  is 
open  to  the  World.  As  usual.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Mason  is  superintendent  of  the  Department 
of  Bees  and  Honey,  and  Preserves,  Pickles, 
etc.  In  class 50,  "Bees  and  Honey,"  en- 
tries close  Sept.  9,  and  colonies  must  be 
exhibited  in  such  shape  as  to  be  seen  on  at 
least  two  sides.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  pre- 
miums : 

Most  attractive  display  of  Comb  Honey.  .»8  00  ».-,  on 

Most  attractive  display  of  Kxt'd  Honev..  8  00  5  00 
Display  of  Comb  Uonev,  not  less  than  1(1 

pounds,  in  best  shape  for  shipping  and 

retailinc 30Q  200 

Display  of  B.vtracted  Honey,  not  less  than 

l"ll>8.,in  bestshapeforretalling 300  200 

Colony  Italian  Bees 40(1  -JOO 

Displayof  Bees.  4  aj  200 

Moat  attractive  display  of  Beeswax 200  100 

Display  of  queens,  put  up  in  such  shape 

aa  to  be  readily  seen  by  visitors 5  00  3  00 

In  Class  57,  "  Apiarian  Supplies,"  the  pre- 
miums are  as  follows  : 

Comb  foundation  machine $400  S200 

Comb    foundation    for    brood    chamber 

made  on  urounds 400  2  00 

Honev  extractor 200  i  00 

Machine  for  making  holes  for  wiring!'.".'.!.'  2  00  1  00 
Largest  Display  of  honey-bearing  plants 

properly   named  and  labeled 400  2  00 

Best  display  of  Apiarian  Supplies Diploma. 

Honey-vinegar,  not  less  than  one  gallon, 

to  be  exhibited  in  glass 2  00  1  00 


Xlie  Uoolittle  Book  on  Scientific 
Queen-Rearing,  is  thus  mentioned  by  Mr. 
G.  D.  Howe,  North  Hadley,  Mass.  : 

I  thought  as  I  was  an  amateur  that  it 
would  have  no  particular  charm  for  me,  but 
.suffice  it  to  say  that  after  picking  it  up  I 
didn't  drop  it  till  nearly  through  it,  and  then 
only  to  eat  supper.  The  natural,  story-tell- 
ing  style,  in  narrating  the  discoveries  the 
author  made,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  building  of  artificial  queen-cups  and  the 
fertilizing  of  queens  from  the  upper  story  of 
the  hive,  is  what  took  myattention.  It  must 
prove  a  great  addition  to  bee-lore,  and  any- 
one at  all  interested  in  the  subject  will 
spend  his  time  very  profitably  in  reading  it. 


Prepare  the  Bees  for  "tVinter.- 

Under  this   heading,  the  Apiculturist  for 
August  gives  this  advice  : 

This  is  the  month  to  get  your  bees  in  con- 
dition for  winter.  All  colonies  that  do  not 
have  good  queens,  and  all  those  having  old 
queens,  should  be  requeened.  A  good  pro- 
lific queen  introduced  at  most  any  time  dur- 
ing this  month  will  fill  the  hive  with  bees 
in  four  weeks.  As  a  rule,  the  queens  cease 
laying  Sept.  20,  and  all  the  young  bees  are 
hatched  out  by  Oct.  10. 


I\e\v  irorker'!«  L.atest  Fad.— The 
latest  fad  in  New  York  is  to  take  a  ride  in  a 
double-decked  Fifth  Avenue  Stage  Coach— 
an  amusement  open  to  all  classes  of  people. 
FuANK  Leslie's  Illu-strated  News- 
paper last  week  contained  a  very  spirited 
picture  of  one  of  these  stage.s.  That  excel- 
lent nnmbei-  also  contained  negro  sketches 
by  Kemble,  a  supplement  entirely  devoted 
to  Detroit,  'P'anderbilt's  famous  trotting 
team,  and  many  other  good  things. 


We  Iiave  received  an  excellent  Ger- 
man pamphlet  on  bee-culture,  written  by 
the  Rev.  0.  Weygand,  pastor  in  Flach,  Ger- 
many. It  is  well-written,  brief  and  to  the 
point. 
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Comb-Honey  Slanders. — It  is  no 

more  the  cliity  of  tlie  editors  than  it  is 
of  other  bee-keepers,  to  refute  the  slan- 
■  ders  of  newspaper  correspondents,  and 
otliers,  about  comb  honey.  All  are 
alike  interested  in  circulating  the 
truth  about  our  pursuit.  Mr.  A.  I. 
Root,  in  the  last  Gleanings,  makes 
some  very  excellent  and  pratical  sug- 
gestions about  preventing  the  publica- 
tion of  the  .slanders  on  comb  honey, 
and  averting  their  baneful  influence 
by  immediate  action  being  taken,  in 
the  locality  of  the  transgressor,  by 
the  intere.sted  bee-keepers  themselves. 
Here  is  what  he  says  : 

If  there  is  anything  that  the  vera- 
cious scribes  like  to  talk  about  in  the 
press,  and  roll  under  their  tongues  as 
a  precious  morsel,  and  finally  spit  out 
ujion  tlie  public,  it  is  the  subject  of 
adulteration.  They  seem  to  have  gone 
■wild  on  the  subject.  They  know  that 
people  like  to  be  told  that  they  are 
being  humbugged  ;  and  they  know 
that  the  story  of  "Yankee  ingenuity" 
will  cause  the  gullible  public  to  hold 
up  their  hands,  "Did  you  ever  !"  and 
as  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  so 
long  the  same  old  story  will  be  rehashed , 
unless  there  is  a  stop  put  to  it. 

"  Manufactured  comb  honey,"  "arti- 
ficial combs  deftly  filled  and  capped 
over  by  means  of  appropriate  machin- 
ery"— oh  dear!  how  stale  it  sounds  ! 
If  the  reporters  could  only  change 
their  tune  a  little  it  would  be  gratifying ; 
but  "appropriate  machinery"  has  to 
be  stuck  in  every  time.  Well,  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  or  at  least  since  the 
Philadelphia  Record  began  republishing 
the  comb-honey  story,  the  whole  press 
all  over  the  land  has  been  reiterating  it 
in  long  and  short  squibs.  Clipping 
after  clipping  has  been  sent  in  until 
we  feel  discouraged.  We  have  pub- 
lished them  and  refuted  them  publicly, 
and  have  sent  marked  articles  to  the 
editors,  calling  upon  them  for  retrac- 
tion. We  have  written  private  letters, 
asking  them  in  all  fairness  to  be  kiud 
enough  to  make  some  amends.  Nor 
has  Bro.  Newman  of  the  American  Bee 
JouRNAi  been  less  vigilant. 

We  have  about  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  bee-papers  need  assis- 
tance in  helping  to  cry  down  the  evil. 
Jones  sees  a  false  statement  about  the 
comb-honey  business,  in  one  of  the  col- 
umns of  his  local  paper.  He  cuts  it 
out,  marking  the  date  and  issue  of  the 
paper  and  sends  the  same  on  to  us,  or 
to  Bro.  Newman,  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  Well,  so  many  clip- 
pings like  this  have  come  in  that  it 
would  almost  fill  one  issue  to  make 
any  thing  like  an   appropriate  denial 


for  each  one.  Quite  recently  some 
four  or  five  correspondents,  instead  of 
sending  the  marked  article  to  us  for 
refutation,  have  themselves  called  upon 
the  editor,  showingthe  absurdity  of  the 
statement  in  a  recent  issue  of  his  paper. 
In  two  or  three  instances  they  have 
written  out  a  refutation  themselves, 
and  this  refutation  appears  in  the  verj- 
nest  issue  of  the  paper,  so  that  the 
false  impression  is  corrccied  right  where 
the  mischief  is  done,  and  not  in  the  col- 
umns of  a  bee-paper  whose  readers 
know  perfectly  well  the  untruth. 

The  following  is  a  spicily  written 
article  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers, Mr.  Julius  Gerard,  of  Mari- 
posa, Texas  ;  and  as  it  illustrates  the 
point  we  are  getting  at,  we  reproduce 
it  here  entire  : 

A   PROFESSOR  mistaken. 


Olucose  as  Artificial  Honey.    A  Practical 
Bee-Keeper^s  Knowledge  of  the  Facts. 

Editor  Brackett  News  : — I  sup- 
pose when  you  want  to  get  the  real 
facts  about  anything  you  refer  to  your 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  ;  for  instance, 
if  jqu  wish  to  know  how  far  it  is  from 
Brackett  to  the  sun,  you  refer  to  the 
Encyclopedia  ;  and  whatever  the  given 
number  of  miles  may  be,  you  or  any 
one  else  will  accept  it  as  a  fact.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  however,  that  my  confi- 
dence in  the  American  Encyclopedia 
has  been  lowered  100  per  cent.,  because 
I  see  at  least  one  instance  in  which 
hearsay   is   given    out  as  true  science. 

Mr.  Chas.  Morris,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Acadeni}'  of  Science,  writes  con- 
cerning glucose,  in  Vol.  Ill  of  Ameri- 
can Suplement,  page  537,  in  the  left- 
hand  column,  21st  line  from  the  top, 
as  follows  : 

"  Glucose  is  used  chiefly  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  table  syrups  and  confection- 
ery, in  the  brewing  of  ale  and  beer, 
and  to  some  extent  as  food  for  bees 
and  in  the  making  of  artificial  honey. 
No  reliable  statistics  can  be  had  as  to 
the  quantity  used  in  brewing,  since 
brewers  seek  to  conceal  the  fact  of  its 
employment.  When  it  is  fed  to  the 
bees,  the  honey  yielded  bj'  the  bees  is 
almost  pure  glucose.  In  artificial-honey 
making,  the  comb  is  made  of  paraftine, 
and  filled  with  pure  glucose  by  machin- 
ery. For  whiteness  and  beauty  it  rivals 
the  best  white-clover  honey,  and  it  can 
be  sold  for  less  than^half  the  price.  Its 
one  defect  is,  that  it  is  not  honey." 

Now,  sir,  this  falsehood  is  given  by 
a  professor  of  science,  and  published 
as  a  fact  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica— a  work  to  which  thousands  of 
people  refer  as  authority. 

If  the  author  of  the  article  on  glucose 
will  take  the  trouble  to  come  out  to 
the  Mariposa  apiary,  I  will  convince 
him  that  his  education  as  a  bee-keeper 


has  been  sadly  neglected,  and  that 
what  he  wrote  about  artificial  honey 
being  made  of  glucose  and  then  put  in 
artificial  coml>  by  machinery,  is  false  ; 
and  if  he  has  taken  no  more  pains  in 
writing  the  other  parts  of  his  work 
than  he  did  in  tliis,  I  would  not  give  a 
nickel  for  all  the  volumes  of  the  E11C3- 
clopedia  Britannica. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  of  Medina,  Ohio. 
oflers  a  reward  of  ^1,000  to  any  one 
who  will  sho^'  or  tell  him  where  arti- 
ficial honey  is  made ;  this  ofter  was 
made  because  so  many  false  reports 
have  been  cast  abroad  about  hiiiiey. 
Mr.  Root  has  not  yet  found  anybody 
who  claimed  tlie  reward.. 

If  Prof.  Morris,  the  glucose  gent, 
tells  us  that  the  distance  to  a  certain 
star  is  just  400.000  and  |  of  a  miU',  I 
for  one  am  willing  to  swallow  it,  even 
to  a  fraction  of  a  mile.  But  when  he 
wants  to  tell  me  or  any  other  progres- 
sive bee-keeper  an}"  thing  connected 
with  our  industry,  he  should  be  a  little 
more  careful,  as  we  never  go  by  liear- 
say,  but  by  facts.  That  man  is  dcjing 
a  hard-working  class  of  men  a  great 
injury.  I  can  assure  you,  dear  sir, 
that  there  is  no  artificial  comb  honey 
made  by  maeliinery,  and  that  there 
was  never  any  made. 

Mariposa  Apiary.     Julius  Gerard. 

Another  one  of  our  subscribers,  also 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,  Miss  Dema  Bennett,  of 
Bedford,  O.,  who,  after  having  read 
the  usual  yarn  about  manufactured 
comb  honey  "deftly  filled  by  appropri- 
ate machinery,"  in  a  large  Cleveland 
daily,  called  upon  the  city  editor  in 
person,  proving  the  falsity  and  absurd- 
ity of  the  statement  respecting  manu- 
factured comb  honey,  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  his  paper.  After 
telling  him  that  tons  and  tons  of  honey 
are  produced  honestly,  she  referred 
him  to  us.  As  a  result  of  this  visit  he 
wrote  us  a  letter  asking  for  facts  in 
regard  to  the  honey  business.  We 
immediately  sent  him  a  card,  ofl'ering 
a  thousand  dollars  for  a  sample  of  man- 
ufactured comb  honey,  "deftly  tilled 
bj'  means  of  appropriate  machinery." 
We  also  sent  him  a  long  letter,  detail- 
ing the  importance  of  the  honey  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  telling  him 
where  he  could  find  out  just  how  bees 
"  make  hone)-,"  by  sending  a  reporter. 
We  referred  him  to  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason, 
Auburndale,  O.,  and  to  H.  R.  Board- 
man,  of  East  Townsend,  O.,  and  we 
requested,  as  a  special  favor  to  bee- 
keepers, that  he  send  a  reporter  to 
either  one  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
report  what  he  sees,  in  his  own  paper. 

A  personal  letter  written  to  the  edi- 
tor who  has  damaged  the  bee-kee])ing 
industrj-  by  one  of  the  falsehoods,  or, 
better  still,  a  personal  visit  itself,  will 
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secure  the  attention  that  a  prompt 
denial  from  a  bee-pajters  might  fail  to 
tlo.  In  one  case  Mr.  Gerard  \vrote  an 
article  to  the  Brickett  News.  In  the 
other  case  a  ladj-  bee-keeper  (and  what 
editor  wonld  not  give  one  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  a  fair  hearing  ?)  called  upon 
the  city  editor  and  enlisted  his  interest 
so  that  he  even  wrote  to  A.  I.  Root  for 
information. 

The  point  is,  that  refutation  or  denial 
should  appear  in  the  paper  in  which  the 
falsi  hood  has  been  published  ;  in  other 
wonls,  those  in  whose  minds  the  false 
impression  has  been  created  should 
ha\f  a  speedy  denial.  These  large 
pajuM-s  will  rarely  deign  to  publish  any 
thiii^'  from  a  small  paper,  but  the^- 
will  take  something  first-handed,  as 
a  g«-iieral  thing,  providing  the  right 
inlliienees  are  brought  to  bear.  Now, 
then,  we  suggest  that,  instead  of  send- 
ing so  manj-  of  these  clippings  to  us, 
you  sil  down  yourself  and  write  to  the 
editor  of  the  paper  in  whose  columns 
the  fal.se  statement  appeared.  We 
will  furnish  free  all  the  $1,000  reward 
carils  you  can  use.  and  other  matter 
you  may  call  for.  The  more  bee-keep- 
ers wlio  will  do  this,  the  more  effect  it 
will  have. 

Be  sure  to  write  in  a  gentlemanly 
manner.  Do  not  call  them  a  "  pack  of 
fools  "  or  a  "  set  of  liars  ;"  but  write  in 
such  a  waj'  that  they  will  respect  the 
writer.  Of  course  we  shall  not  cease 
pecking  away  at  the  falsehood,  as  we 
ha\c  done  in  the  past,  but  we  solicit 
the  most  hearty  co-operation  of  our 
subscribers.  Do  not  forget  that  when 
the  item  appears  in  your  local  paper,  a 
prompt  denial  from  yourself  especially 
if  you  are  a  man  of  influence,  and  one 
whose  word  even  the  editor  has  no 
reason  to  doubt,  will  have  more  effect 
upon  the  editor  than  the  denial  from  a 
bee-paper  perhaps  several  hundred 
miles  awa}".  Do  not  leave  any  local 
editor  uuvisited,  who  dares  to  slan- 
dei-  our  industry  b}'  publishing  any 
thing  about  "artificial  conilis  deftly 
filled  and  capped  over  by  appropriate 
machinery." 

These  earnest  words  of  Bro.  Root 
are  excellent  suggestions,  and  we  en- 
doi-se  them  most  fully.  We  hope  our 
readers  will  be  on  the  alert,  and  strike 
the  nail  on  the  head  every  time.  The 
only  way  to  kill  this  venomous,  hydra- 
headed  snake  of  comb-honey  slanders, 
which  extends  its  loathsome  presence 
all  over  the  country,  is  for  every  bee- 
keeper to  consider  himself  a  committee 
of  one  to  chop  off  a  head  every  time  it 
appears  in  sight.  Then  send  a  mark- 
ed copy  of  the  local  paper  when  the 
amputation  is  chronicled,  to  the  bee- 
papers.which  will  cheerfully  applaud  it. 


Bee  and  Hone  i  ,)     iiibitions  at 
tlie  JBxpo!iition§. 


The  following  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  S. 
B.  Pratt,  father  of  E.  L.  Pratt,  editor  of 
the  Queen-Breeders''  Journal,  published 
at  Marlboro,  Mass.  It  will  be  read 
with  interest  because  It  is  the  impartial 
testimony  of  one  who  is  traveling 
abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  healtli, 
and  who  sees  things  from  an  American 
stand-point : 

1  spent  one  day  in  the  great  English 
Agricultural  Exposition  at  Windsor, 
with  my  family.  I  gave  much  of  tlie 
day  to  the  Bee-Department.  It  was 
very  fine.  A  large  building  was  given 
up  wholly  to  an  exhibition  of  every 
kind  of  bee-appliances.  Large  prizes 
were  given  for  hives,  smokers,  honey 
displays,  etc.  There  were  some  very 
fine  models  of  large  bee-farms.  At  a 
little  distance  there  was  a  large  tent  of 
mosquito-netting,  within  which  an  ex- 
jsert  operator  ever}'  two  hours  gave  a 
lecture  to  a  large  crowd,  handling  the 
bees  and  instructing  as  to  how  to  do 
the  whole  business.  He  was  vcrj' 
bright  and  well  posted. 

The  Baroness  Burdette-Coutts  took 
great  interest  in  the  bee-department, 
and  the  Queen  herself  visited  the  bees 
when  the  great  awards  were  made. 
The  boxes  of  honey  were  verj'  fine. 
Some  very  curious  work  in  the  way  of 
names  and  ilates  were  displayed  in 
comb  filled  with  honey.  Much  credit 
was  given  to  America  for  new  sugges- 
tions. Flat  sections,  made  in  Wiscon- 
sin, have  been  introduced  by  manj' 
English  apiculturists.  Every  leading 
displaj'  contained  these  American  sec- 
tions, although  most  of  the  honey  shown 
had  been  stored  in  paste-board  boxes 
of  the  same  size,  with  glass  front  and 
back,  and  trimmed  around  the  edges 
with  fancy  paper.  One  exhibitor  had 
sections  made  wholly  of  glass,  held  in 
place  by  hoops  of  fine  wire. 

All  the  honey  .shown  seemed  to  be  of 
very  superior  quality,  every  section 
being  filled  even  to  the  corners.  The 
honey  from  some  localities  was  golden 
colored,  from  others  very  white,  while 
some  was  very  dark  colored. 

Many  styles  of  honey  extractors  were 
shown,  and  immense  displays  of 
extracted  and  granulated  honey,  put 
up  mo.st  beautifully  in  cut-glass  jars. 

The  English  have  a  great  many 
devices  for  feeding  bees,  some  of  them 
ver}-  small,  while  other  feeders  covered 
the  whole  size  of  the  bee-hive.  Many 
Englishmen  still  cling  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned, conical  straw-hives.  The  lecturer 
declared  that  these  straw-skeps  were 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  bee-progress. 
Most  of  his  exhibitions  were  given  with 


ers  in  England   still  destroy  the   bees 
by  sulphur,  to  get  at  the  honey. 

The  Carniolan  queens  are  daily 
becoming  more  popular  in  England. 
The  black  bees  had  the  whole  field  to 
themselves.  The  Italians  had  a  hard 
fight  to  gain  recognition,  but  the  Aus- 
trian bees  are  winning  great  favor. 
The  only  criticism  I  heard  on  them 
was  by  one  man  who  declared  that  the 
capping  to  tlie  cells  was  too  thin  for 
transportation. 

Australia  has  a  large  building  devo- 
ted to  bee-products.  One  large  show- 
case was  filled  with  honey  in  the  comb, 
and  in  glass  and  earthenware.  This 
honey  had  been  brought  such  an 
immense  distance,  that  it  arrived 
in  very  poor  condition.  It  seemed 
to  be  made  mostly  from  the  bloom 
of  the  encat^'ptus  tree,  having  a  very 
peculiar  and  unattractive  taste. 

Xlie  Pai-is  Exliibilioii. 

We  have  given  two  daj's  to  the  great 
Paris  Exposition.  I  found  there  a 
small  di.splaj'  of  bees  from  Luxembourg. 
These  are  all  kept  in  hives  about  the 
standard  American  size,  and  covering 
every  hive  was  a  wooden  screen,  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  green  blinds 
of  heavy  slats. 

The  .English  display  of  bee-products 
here  was  very  good.  America,  also, 
had  some  large  show-cases  filled  with 
the  most  recent  inventions  ;  but  no  one 
seemed  to  be  in  direct  charge,  and  it 
looked  as  though  these  inventions  had 
been  pulled  about  and  left  in  more  or 
less  disorderly  (;onfusion.  The  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  these  distant  contri- 
butions in  both  the  great  national  exhi- 
bitions would  indicate  thatimless  these 
contributons  are  under  the  constant 
watch  and  guard  of  some  friend,  who 
will  give  his  whole  attention  to  their 
proper  display,  they  had  better  not  be 
sent. 

America  has  more  bee-papers  than 
any  other  nation,  and  a  copy  of  each 
publication  was  on  file  hei-e,  including 
the  Ajiekican  Bee  Journal. 

Manj-  other  countries  sent  bee  and 
honey  displa3s,  but  the  French  display 
outranked  the  combined  results  of  all 
other  nations,  and  was  more  extensive 
and  grand  than  we  expected  to  see. 
Tons  of  honey,  in  the  most  attractive 
forms,  were  displayed.  One  straw 
super  that  we  noticed,  was  filled  with 
over  150  pounds  of  dark-colored  honey. 
Many  individual  exhibitors  were  in 
attendance,  and  everything  was  done 
to  charm  and  fascinate  the  visitors. 
S.  B.  Pkatt. 


Xlie  Britisit  Bee  Journal  has  been 
reduced  in  price  to  one-penny,  or  about  one- 
dollar  a  year.  It  is  published  weekly,  and 
is  well  edited  and  printed.  The  extra  pos- 
tage to  America  is  50  cents.     It  will    be 

„j, ,. .  „       .    „        -,       ,  clubbed  with  the  American  Bee  Journal 

sti  aw-hiv  es.     A  gi  eat   many  bee-keep- 1  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  S2.40. 
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Size  of  Cells  in  the  Sheets  of 
Comb  Fouiulatioii. 


Written  for  the.  American  Bee  Journal 


Q«ery  648.-0ught  not  comb  foundation 
sheets  to  have  a  top  and  bottom,  witb  smaller 
cells  at  the  top,  and  grow  larger  nearer  the 
bottom  ?— Moliue. 

No. — M.  Mahin. 
No. — A.  B.  Mason. 
No.— J.  P.  H.  Bkom'n. 
Why  ?— C.  C.  Miller. 
I  think  not. — Eugene  Secoe. 
I  see  no  reason  for  it.    Why'  ? — A.  J. 
Cook. 

I  cannot  see  what  woulR  be  the  ad- 
vantage.  P.  L.  VlALLON. 

I  would  prefer  the  cells  all  worker. — 
Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

No.  No  more  than  a  cart  should 
have  live  wheels. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

See  answer  to  querry  647.  My  ex- 
perience says,  always  put  brood-foun- 
dation on  wires. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

I  know  of  no  particular  necessity  for 
it ;  or.  having  the  cells  of  diflerent 
sizes  ! — Will  M.  Barndsi. 

Why  not  reverse  the  thing,  and  make 
the  larger  cells  at  the  top,  where  they 
belong  ?  The  foundation  as  made  at 
pi'esent  suits  me H.  D.  Cutting. 

No !  if  j'ou  are  afraid  of  sagging, 
use  plenty  of  wires,  or  use  foundation 
six  or  eight  months  old,  as  it  sags  less 
than  fresh-made. — Dadant&  Son. 

I  have  never  found  anj-  such  need. 
It  would  be  impractical  to  make  such 
foundation,  except  on  a  press. — James 
Heddon. 

I  do  not  see  why  they  should.  Wir- 
ing frames  does  away  with  stretching, 
and  is  but  little  trouble  or  expense, 
compared  with  an  attempt  to  graduate 
the  size  of  cells  in  the  rolling  mill. 
— J.  E.  Pond. 

No  !  No  !  Buy  good  foundation.  It 
is  not  a  new  thing.  Most  bee-keepers 
know  where  to  get  good  foundation. 
The  trouble  with  foundation  arises 
from  two  facts — it  is  either  not  good, 
or  it  is  badly  used. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

I  can  see  no  need  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. No  one  can  calculate  how  much 
a  sheet  of  foundation,  under  all  circum- 
stances, will  or  will  not  stretch.  With 
a  little  exjjerience,  it  is  not  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty  to  get  good, 
straight  combs  from  good  sheets  of 
foundation  without  wiring. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 

No.  I  have  practiced,  however, 
making  foundation  with  a  thick  and  a 
thin  edge  ;  tliat  is,  running  it  througli 
the  rolls  with  one  side  pressed  thinner. 


using  the  thici  Quii'n  the  upper  part  of 
the  frame,  and  xnv^nd  thatit  stretched 
very  little. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

No.  The  smaller  cells  would  be  of 
no  use  to  the  bees,  no  matter  if  they 
were  stretched  twice  their  width  the 
other  waj'.  If  you  use  foundation  at 
all,  use  it  in  connection  with  wires  run- 
ning through  it,  unless  you  can  find  a 
kind  which  will  not  sag  or  stretch. — 
G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  think  not.  Comb  foundation  as 
now  made  by  leading  manufacturers, 
is  entirely  satisfactory.  I  am  strouglj- 
opposed  to  wiring  foundation  in  brood- 
frames,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
above  plan  to  prevent  the  evils  of  sag- 
ging. It  will  be  found  that  a  brood- 
frame  about  7  inches  deep,  will  obvi- 
ate all  difficulties. ^-G.  L.  Tinker. 

Certainly  not.  It  would  land  us  all 
in  confusion  to  attempt  any  such  thing. 
— The  Editor. 


Is  it  JVeeessary  to  Shade  Hives  in 
the  Apiary  i 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  649.— 1.  Is  a  portico  (or  its  equiva- 
lent) to  shade  the  entrance  of  a  hive,  csscnltall 
2.  It  not  essential,  i&it  dtsirahlc  ?— Wis. 


1.  No. 

1.  No. 

1.  No. 

1.  No. 
Miller. 

I.  It  is 
desirable. - 


No. — M.  Mahin. 
No. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

No. — Eugene  Secor. 
I  hardly  think  so.— C.  C. 

2.   It   is   un- 


not  essential. 
-J.  M.  Shuck. 
It  is  neither  essential  nor   desirable. 

— P.  L.  VlALLON. 

I  deem  it  both  essential  and  desir- 
able.— Will  M.  Barnum. 

1.  No.  2.  I  think  not.  See  my 
"Bee-Keepers'  Guide." — A.  J.  Cook. 

It  is  not  essential  nor  desirable. — J. 
P.  H.  Brown. 

I  use  no  such  thing,  nor  do  I  consider 
it  essential. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

No  ;  neither  is  it  desirable. — J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

A  shade  is  desirable,  but  we  do  not 
like  the  portico. — Dadant  &  Son. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  essential,  but 
our  hives  all  have  porticos.  1  would 
not  like  to  do  without  them. — Mrs.  L. 
Harrison. 

No.  If  you  shade  at  all,  use  a  shade- 
board  on  the  top  of  the  hive. — H.  D. 
Cutting. 

It  is  not  essential,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  if  it  is  even  desirable. — C.  H. 
Dibbern. 

1.  No.  The  entrance  to  the  hive 
should  not  be  shaded,  except  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  in  summer.  2. 
No. — A.  B.  Mason. 


1.  No.  2.  It  is  desirable  with  me, 
as  protection  to  the  queen  and  drone- 
traps  ;  but  it  also  gives  shade  to  the 
entrance,  and  comfort  to  tlic  bees. — G. 
L.  Tinker. 

1.  No,  not  in  my  apiary.  2.  No. 
It  is  a  nuisance.  A  hive,  to  be  suscoj)- 
tible  of  handy  manipulation,  should 
have  a  loose  bottom-board,  and  should 
be  made  so  tliat  tlio  sectional  parts  will 
duplicate  each  other  on  the  square- 
joint  principle.  See  my  answer  to 
query  No.  6-i(i. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

After  mucli  experience  with  ])orticos 
on  hives,  I  found  them  worse  than  use- 
less, and  discarded  them.  They  were 
never  made  to  shade  the  entrance  and 
keep  the  bees  cool ;  they  have  just  the 
reverse  effect.  They  were  designed  for 
protection  against  wind  in  prairie  coun- 
tries.— James  Heddon. 

It  is  not ;  and  for  myself  I  do  not 
deem  it  desirable.  Its  greatest  use  is 
for  spiders  to  spin  their  webs,  and  for 
millers  to  lay  their  eggs.  Shade  can 
easily  be  arranged  when  needed  or 
required,  much  better  than  can  be  done 
with  a  portico. — J.  E.  Pond. 

Upon  weighing  all  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  on  the  balance,  we 
conclude  that  it  is  neither  essential  nor 
desirable — tliough  porticos  are  quite 
generally  seen  in  small  apiaries. — The 
Editor. 


Convention  IVotices. 


Z^~  The  Northwestern  Bee-Keepers*  Society  win 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Sts.,  in  Chicago.  Ills., 
on  Wednesday. Thursday  and  Friday,  Oct.  IH.  17  and 
18,1^89.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Hotel  for  back  room. one  bed,  two  persons,  $1.76  per 
day,  each  ;  front  room.  $"2.(_iO  per  day  for  each  per- 
son. This  date  occurs  durine  the  Exposition,  when 
excursion  rates  on  the  railroads  will  be  very  low. 
There  has  been  a  fair  crop  of  honey  in  the  West, 
and  an  old-time  crowd  may  be  expected  at  tbis  revi- 
val  of  the  Northwestern  from  its  "  hibernation." 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec. 


C^"  The  fifth  semi-annual  meetinff  of  the  Sus(^ue- 
hanna  Bee-Keepers'  A  ssociation  will  be  held  at  Isew 
Milford,  Pa.,  on  Saturday.  Sept.  14.  1889.  at  10  a.m. 
There  will  be  essays  on  different  subjects,  and  also  a 
question-box.  Bring  your  wives  along,  and  please 
invite  your  neighbors  who  are  interested  in  bee- 
keeping, to  come  with  you.  If  you  have  anything 
new,  or  that  would  be  of  interest  in  any  way,  of  im- 
plements or  fixtures,  bring  theui,  so  that  all  may  see 
them.  H.  M.  SEELEf,  Sec. 


ZW  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  December  4,  5,  and  6,  1880.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyonedesirous 
of  becoming  amember.  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  $I.(io  to 
the  Secretary.  —  K.  F.  Holtermann,  Sec.  Brant- 
ford, Ont.,  Canada. 


ZW  The  Iowa  State  Bee-Keepers' Association  will 
meet  at  the  tstale  Fair  Grounds  during  the  State 
Fair  week,  commencing  on  Sept.  3.  at  DesMoines. 
The  meetings  will  be  lield  in  our  large  Tent,  and  an 
invitation  isgiven  toall  bee-keepers  to  meet  with  us, 
bringing  their  families  and  friends,  and  help  to 
make  our  meeting  one  of  interest  to  all  bee-keepers. 
Mhs.  o.  f.  Jackson,  Pkes. 


ZS~  The  Northern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  ne.vt  meeting  on  Aug.  20,  1889,  at 
R.  Marsh's,  in  Guilford  Township.  4  miles  northeast 
of  Rockford,  Ills.  D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
promptly,  will  plea.«e  notifj'  us  at  once. 


Tmm  mimmmiGmi^  be^j  jo-urn.se.. 
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LESSONS. 


Sonic  IiniMM-laiit  Facts  IVoiii  tiic 
Exiicrieiiccs  of  the  year  ISSS. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BV    FKED    KANZLEK. 


Our  excellent  Ameuican  Bee  Jour- 
nal has  broiiji^'ht  .several  valuable  les- 
sons, whieh  the  poor  season  of  1888 
taught  us,  viz  :  That  if  comb  lioney 
could  be  "  manufactured,"  it  would 
have  been  done  very  extensively,  but 
we  saw  not  a  single  pound  in  our  mar- 
kets, therefore  it  is  an  impossibility  ; 
and  Prof.  Wiley  did  not  tell  us  a  "  pleas- 
antry," but  a  simple  lie  ;  that  mixed 
farming  is  more  safe  than  specialties  ; 
that  we  start  with  a  clean  market  for 
the  next  year,  and  can  sell  our  honey 
ou  hand  for  a  good  price,  etc.  But 
there  may  be  a  dozen  or  more  lessons 
yet  to  learn,  and  I  will  name  a  few 
more  : 

1.  The  3'ear  1888  teaches  us  that  not 
the  number  of  colonies  can  be  blamed 
for  the  poor  season. 

When  over  the  whole  country  (a  few 
places  excepted)  the  honey-How  failed, 
then  has  a  man  with  a  few  colonies  as 
much  sui'])lus  honey  as  the  man  with 
many  colonies,  i.e.,  none;  therefore 
the  number  of  colonies  has  nothing  to 
do  witli  the  poor  crop,  but  the  poor 
.season  is  the  cause. 

2.  Our  idea  of  "  overstocking"  must 
be  niodifled. 

If  I  had,  in  1888,  20  colonies,  and 
my  neighbor  200,  and  I  would  say  ; 
■•  Neighbor,  you  overstocked  our 
country,"  wliat  would  be  the  answer  ? 
He  would  say,  "Friend,  if  I  had  20  or 
less  colonies  instead  of  200,  you  would 
not  have  an  ounce  more  honey  than 
you  now  have  ;"  and  if  overstocking 
means  a  small  crop  of  honey,  then  the 
whole  country  is  overstocked.  I,  for 
uiy  part,  think  that  if  I  keep  more  col- 
nnies  than  I  can  profitably  handle,  then 
my  yar<l  is  overstocked,  and  I  will 
Illume  neither  my  neighbor  nor  his 
many  colonies. 

3.  The  year  1888  occasioned  good 
f'  cling  among  the  bee-keepers. 

Some  time  ago  a  few  big  bee-keepers 
living  on  a  good  honey-belt  said  to  the 
^inall  apiculturists,  "  You  had  better 
keep  no  bees  at  all,  butbuy  your  honey 
of  us !"  What  would  those  great  men 
say  now,  if  the  small  bee-keepers  and 
the  public  came  to  buy  honey,  and  they 
had  none  left  over  from  last  year  ? 
Would  they  (the  big  bee-keepers,  with 
hundreds  of  colonies)  not  be  ashamed 
of  their  own  folly,  self-conceit  and 
self-interest  ? 


As  misl'ortune  cu>s."  b,.:  and  brings 
even  foes  together;'  jp^iiear  nothing 
more  of  the  foregoing  talk,  but  find  a 
more  friendly  feeling  among  all  the 
bee-keepers,  and  1  hope  that  this  gooil 
feeling  will  grow  from  year  to  year,  so 
as  to  embrace  all  bee-keepers  in  the 
land,  making  them  one  brotherhood. 

It  would  also  create  a  good  feeling 
among  bee-keepers  and  correspondents, 
if  the  latter  woidd  drop  all  personal- 
ities, and  take  more  into  consideration 
the  difference  of  localities,  climates  and 
degrees  of  latitude. 

Between  bee-keepers  there  should 
not  be  any  professional  envy  or  jeal- 
ousy, as  we  sometimes  find  among 
other  tradesmen;  for,  if  I  have  no  sur- 
plus honey,  my  neighbor  has  none  ;  and 
if  he  has  a  good  croj)  of  honey,  I  lia\  e 
also  much  surplus  honey,  all  other 
things  being  equal. 

Santa  Clans,  Ind. 


BEE-ITEMS. 


The  Distance  that  Bees  Fly  lor 
Honey. 


Written  for  the  American  Rural  Home 
BY  O.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 


A  correspondent  writes  that  he  has 
seen  the  statement  that  bees  do  not  tly 
more  than  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
tlieir  hives  in  any  given  direction,  and 
desires  to  know  if  this  is  a  fact.  I  know 
that  there  are  a  few  who  claim  what 
our  correspondent  writes,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  bee-keepers  believe  that  bees 
go  double  that  distance  for  honey ; 
while  some  have  traced  their  bees  so 
that  they  were  positive  that  they  were 
at  work  on  flowers  seven  miles  from 
where  the  apiary  was  situated. 

The  most  of  my  experience  along 
this  line  was  obtained  when  the  first 
Italian  bees  came  to  this  country,  as 
tliey  were  then  located  three  miles  from 
me,  in  a  straight  line.  The  next  spring 
after  tliey  were  thus  brought  here,  I 
was  watching  the  bees  at  work  on  ap- 
ple blossoms,  and  soon  saw  an  Italian 
bee  at  work  in  my  orchard,  when  there 
could  not  have  been  any  of  this  variety 
of  bees  nearer  than  the  three  miles 
spoken  of  above.  Upon  examining 
more  closely,  I  found  that  on  an  aver- 
age, one  bee  in  five  were  Italians,  and 
this  with  apple  blossoms  in  profusion 
everywhere. 

Again,  in  haying  time,  as  I  was  cut- 
ting a  field  of  clover  one  mile  from 
home,  or  four  miles  from  the  same 
Italians,  I  saw  bees  at  work  on  the  clo- 
ver. Having  heard  so  much  about 
Italian  bees  working  on  red  clover,  I 
got  otr  the  machine,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, counted  five  Italians  to  two 
blacks,  with  fields  reil  with  clover  every- 
where. 


Once  more  :  One  year  still  later, 
there  was  not  a  piece  of  buckwheat  in 
sight  of  my  apiary,  and  the  nearest  of 
any  amount  was  four  and  one-half 
miles  in  a  .southerly  direction,  where 
there  was  from  20  to  30  acres,  while 
about  six  miles  away,  there  was  nearly 
100  acres.  I  sold  1)00  pounds  of  buck- 
wheat honey  that  year,  and  the  bees 
wintered  on  at  least  2,500  pounds  of 
buckwheat  honej'. 

From  the  above  I  became  satisfied 
that  bees  went  from  five  to  seven  miles 
for  honey,  although  I  believe  that  they 
will  work  to  more  advantage  when  tliey 
do  not  have  to  go  more  than  from  two 
to  three  miles  away. 

:|tees  Avitli  JaKS*i<l  ^Vingri^- 

Another  correspondent  writes  about 
seeing  many  bees  with  jagged  wings 
during  the  month  of  June,  and  wishes 
to  know  what  caused  it.  Some  suppose 
that  it  is  caused  lay  the  bees  fiying  so 
far  during  basswood  and  other  bloom, 
which  tends  to  lead  the  bees  far  from 
home  for  honey;  but  I  think  that  this 
is  a  mistake,  for  basswood  does  not 
bloom  in  this  locality  till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  while,  as  our  correspon- 
dent states  "  we  see  the  tattered-winged 
bees  in  June  more  plentifully  than  any 
other  time  during  the  year,"  at  which 
season  the  white  clover  is  in  bloom. 

White  clover,  with  us,  grows  mo.stly 
in  the  meadows,  and  in  order  to  get  it 
the  bees  must  fly  down  in  the  herd's- 
grass,  and  so  by  constantly  hitting  the 
wings  against  the  grass  they  become 
worn,  as  our  correspondent  has  obser- 
ved. By  the  time  basswood  is  over, 
we  see  but  few  of  these  bees  with  jag- 
"•ed  wings,  as  the  ones  which  worked 
on  clover  have  mostly  died  by  this  time. 

L.iS'ht-*^oIoi-ed  Uees. 

Another  writes,  wishing  to  know  if 
the  light-colored  Italian  bees  are  as 
o-ood  honey-gatherers  as  the  dark  ones, 
having  heard  that  the  light-colored  bees 
were  lazy. 

I  never  had  any  dark  Italian  bees, 
but  have  plenty  of  blacks  and  hybrids, 
and  with  me  the  nearer  pure  the  bees 
are,  the  better  honey-gatherers  they 
make.     To  illustrate  : 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  bass- 
wood  was  all  gone,  I  did  not  have  a 
single  section  filled  with  honey.  After 
a  week  or  so,  the  seed  crop  of  red  clo- 
ver came  into  bloom,  and  my  Italians 
and  hybrids  commenced  to  work  on  it ; 
but  the  black  bees  did  nothing  but  con- 
sume their  own  stores,  and  carry  wliat 
little  honey  they  had  in  the  boxes,  down 
into  the  hive.  The  best  and  lightest  Ital- 
ians filled  their  hives,  and  stored  from 
i^)  to  00  pounds  in  sections;  and  tlio 
hybrids  stored  just  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  Italian  '■  blood  "  there  was  in 
them. 
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Those  that  were  one-fourth  Italian, 
got  about  enough  to  winter  ;  but  all  the 
blacks  I  had  to  feed,  taking  frames  of 
honey  from  the  Italian  colonies  to  do 
that  feeding  with. 

Right  here  is  where  many  make  a 
mistake,  when  thej-  claim  that  hybrid 
bees  will  store  more  honey  than  the 
Italians,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  Italians  under  poor  management 
fail  to  put  as  much  houej'  in  sections 
as  do  the  hybrids.  Looking  at  the  sec- 
tions, it  would  appear  as  if  the  liybrids 
were  the  Ijest,  but  when  we  come  to 
prei)are  the  bees  for  winter,  then  we 
fintl  that  while  we  have  to  feed  the  hy- 
brids to  fix  them  so  the}'  will  not  st.arve 
before  spring,  every  hive  having  the 
light-colored  Italians  in  them,  has  an 
abundance  of  stores,  and  often  enough 
to  spare,  to  put  the  hybrids  in  good 
eonilition  as  to  stores  also. 

Sdine  think  that  it  is  best  to  have  the 
brood-chambers  of  the  hives  nearly  or 
quite  empty  in  tlie  fall,  as  the  hybrid 
bees  generally  have  them,  so  tliat  they 
can  sell  the  lionej'  and  feed  the  bees 
for  winter,  claiming  tliat  bees  will 
■winter  better  on  sugar  syrup  than 
on  lioney.  I  know  that  bees  will  win- 
ter well  on  sugar  syrup,  but  so  far  my 
observation  says  that  thej-  will  do 
equally  as  well  on  the  honey. 

It  is  a  job  to  feed  a  whole  apiarj-  in 
the  fall  of  the  j-ear,  when  the  bees  have 
stopped  getting  honey,  and  one  that  I 
do  not  hanker  after,  after  having  tried 
it  onc(!  or  twice  from  necessity-.  Mj- 
belief  is,  that  the  Italian  bees  are  the 
best  bees  in  the  world,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration. 

B(n-odino,  N.  Y. 


THE  UNION. 


IIuw  I  lie  Arkadclpliia  Arsiiincnt 
Prevciils  Bec-Liawsuits. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jour^ial 

BY   ,TOHN    M'KEON. 


Dear  Editor  : — As  I  have  a  guilty 
conscience,  and  think  it  onlj'  right  that 
I  confess  that  I  have  wronged  you,  and 
without  doubt  robbed  you  of  some 
laurels,  because,  as  I  vmderstand,  there 
has  been  some  under-handed  plotting 
in  regard  to  making  us  remove  the 
bees  out  of  the  corporate  limits,  al- 
though our  bees  have  never  troubled 
any  person  or  thing  yet ;  and  they  are 
not  less  than  40  feet  from  the  side- 
walk, for  they  are  hemmed  in  bj- young 
trees,  and  only  five  houses  on  the 
whole  street,  and  only  on  one  side  at 
that,  the  other  .side  beingfarming  land. 

On  June  30,  three  small  children 
were  sent  down  this  back  street,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  those  inno- 
cents  stung,  as  I   could   see    no   other 


purpose,  for  'i  Qui>?  ones  were  hem- 
med on  both  srw„,.„ya  sw,ai-m,  but  they 
were  not  harmed.  A  lawyer  came 
down,  and  tried  to  quarrel,  and  endeav- 
ored to  frighten  the  people,  saying 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  pass.  Teams 
were  driven  by,  and  people  that  came 
from  church  passed  without  harm. 
(Now  I  don't  think  that  it  is  at  ;\11  nec- 
cessary  that  because  a  man  is  a  lawyer, 
he  must  be  a  scamp.) 

As  I  kept  hearing  these  things,  I  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  hear  of  Z.  A. 
Clark's  case,  and  when  I  received  the 
Bee  Journal,  of  June  29,  I  was 
happj^  I  showed  it  to  very  many,  and 
said,  "Read  that,  and  compare  it  with 
the  rulings  of  that  old  fossil  of  Ithaca" 
— I  meant  Judge  Boardman — in  the 
rich  bee-case,  as  they  were  acquainted 
with  his  rulings,  likening  an  apiary  to 
a  pig-stj-  and  slaughter-house.  Avery 
worth}-  young  disciple  of  Blackstone, 
after  reading  Judge  Williams'  argu- 
ment, declared  that  it  was  a  most 
powerful  defense. 

Now,  Mr.  Newman,  if  you  feel  hurt 
at  losing  a  chance  to  be  defendant  in 
a  bee-suit,  then  I  humblj'  ask  your  par- 
don ;  for  the  argument  of  Judge  Wil- 
liams has  "cooked"  those  fellows. 
But  you  may  say,  "  Mc  Keon,  I  do  not 
know  you  as  a  member  of  the  Union." 
Well,  i  am  one  by  proxy,  for  my  wife 
is.  In  1882  she  said  that  she  would 
bu}'  two  colonies  if  I  would  take  care 
of  them.  A  few  years  after,  I  said  to 
her  that  if  she  kept  bees  she  must  join 
the  Bee-keepers'  Union.  She  replied, 
"  John,  3-ou  don't  think  that  we  will 
ever  have  any  trouble,  do  you  ?"  I  said. 
"No;  yet  we  can't  always  tell,  and  it  is 
better  to  jirepare  for  war  in  time  of 
peace." 

Buckwheat  is  just  beginning  to  bloom, 
that  is,  the  earliest  sown,  and  if  the 
weather  is  only  favorable,  we  shall  get 
a  good  crop  of  honey,  as  there  is  a 
large  acreage  of  it  in  range  of  our  bee- 
yard, — perhaps  not  less  than  200  acres, 
and  maybe  more.  The  farmers  tell  me 
that  there  is  more  sown  than  ever. 

Dry  den,  N.  Y. 

[No,  indeed  ;  the  Manager  of  the 
Union  is  in  no  wise  "  hurt"  over  such 
a  matter.  He  does  not  covet  lawsuits 
and  all  their  consequent  annoj'anees. 
He  was  dra\\'u  into  the  i)osition  witli- 
out  anj'  thought  of  what  it  entailed,  or 
he  would  nothave  dared  to  have  accep- 
ted the  ofllcc.  It  has  taken  months  of 
labor,  and  caused  many  a  sleepless 
vigil.  And  all  he  gets  for  it  is  the 
"  glory  "  or  "  laurels  "  you  mention — 
but  he  is  quite  willing,  yes  anxious  to 
divide  them,  in  cases  similar  to  the 
above. — Eu.] 


BEE-TALK. 


Hints  about  Bec-Kcepers'   Con- 
ventions, etc. 


Written  for  Olcanings  in  Bee-Culture 

BY   DR.    A.    B.    MASON. 


It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  learn 
that,  in  this  locality,  or  within  the 
bounds  of  our  Tri-County  Agricultural 
Society,  comjirising  the  counties  of 
Lenawee  and  Monroe,  Michigan,  and 
Lucas,  Ohio,  the  bee-keepers  are  awake 
to  the  importance  of  improving  ever}' 
opportunity  to  educate  the  people  in 
regard  to  our  important  and  growing 
industry. 

A  year  ago  last  winter  the  society 
held  a  three-days'  meeting  at  Monroe, 
Mich.  It  was  just  "  chock-full"  of 
enthusiasm,  and  the  bee-keepers  did 
their  full  share.  It  was  so  arranged  as 
to  have  our  specialty  discussed  in  the 
evening,  when  there  would  be  a  full 
attendance  of  people  from  the  city, 
whom  it  is  quite  desirable  to  disabuse 
of  ther  false  belief  in  regard  to  the 
adulteration  of  our  product,  and  cor- 
rect the  false  impressions  made  by 
"Wiley"  lies  and  newspaper  squibs — 
the  product  of  the  fertile  imaginations 
of  reporters. 

Th<!  next  week  after  the  above-men- 
tioned meeting,  a  farmers'  institute, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  was  held  in  the 
county,  ten  miles  from  Toledo,  at 
which  our  friend  T.  B.  Terry  was  one 
of  the  lecturers,  and  our  specialty  was 
again  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  farm- 
ers and  others  by  the  reading  of  a 
paper  by  myself,  and  the  subject  re- 
ceived its  share  of  attention.  And 
again  at  a  like  institute  held  in  another 
part  of  the  county,  on  the  last  day  of 
last  year  and  the  tirst  day  of  this,  the 
subject  was  again  presented  by  an  essay 
that  gave  something  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  bees,  and  the  benetit  they  are 
to  the  farmer  and  to  the  agriculturist. 
Last  winter  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  was 
held  the  anniversary  of  the  Lenawee 
County  Horticultural  Society,  and  one 
of  the  principal  addresses,  through  the 
eflbrts  one  of  }  our  patrons,  Mr.  D.  G. 
Edmislon,  of  that  place,  was  on  the 
relation  of  bee-culture  to  horticulture. 
It  was  well  received.  Again  in  Jan- 
uary last  was  held  at  Adrian  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Lenawee  County  and  the 
Tri-C(ninty  Agricultural  Societies  ;  and 
on  the  programme  for  one  of  the  eve- 
ning sessions,  half  of  the  time  was 
given  to  an  essay  on  bee-keeping,  etc., 
by  H.  D.  Cutting,  of  Clinton,  Mich., 
and  to  one  by  your  humble  servant. 
The  subjects  of  "both  pai)ers  were  dis- 
cussed by  such  bee-keepers  as  D.  G. 
Edmiston,  Mr.  Ellis,  A.  M.  Gander, 
and  others  ;  and  the  discussion  showed 
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tliat  a  lively  intei'est  was  taken  in  the 
subject.  I  never  was  at  a  gatlici'ini;-  of 
an}-  kinil  where  so  many  sample  copies 
of  bec-periiliocals  were  asked  for  by 
interested  parties. 

Mr.  Newman  had  kindly  sent  some 
copies  of  the  Amekh'AX  Bee  Jouknal 
for  distribution,  and  I  had  some  extra 
numbers  of  Ofc«Mi'«(?s  to  distribute  also, 
and  lliey  were  given  to  interested  par- 
ties, and  I  doubt  not  you  will  hear 
from  some  of  them.  I  had  some  cop- 
ies of  "Dot  Happy  Bee-Man"  song 
with  me,  and  at  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  bee-essaj-s,  the  glee-club 
sang  it,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  the 
hundreds  present. 

At  the  <;lose  of  the  institute,  at  the 
solicitation  of  ourfriend  H.  D.  Cutting, 
we  (that's  my  better  half  and  I)  went 
home  with  him,  22  miles  by  rail,  and 
had  ;i  good  three-days'  visit  with  him 
and  his  family. 

Of  course  I  had  to  take  a  good  peep 
at  his  bees.  Till  the  last  two  or  three 
winters  his  bees  have  been  wintered 
out-doors,  packed  on  their  summer 
stands,  but  he  is  now  a  thorough  con- 
vert to  the  benefits  of  cellar-wintering. 
His  cellar  is  under  the  house,  and  is 
used  as  a  family  cellar  for  vegetables, 
etc.,  and  is  16.\24,  and  seven  feet  high. 
He  has  m.ade  a  kind  of  rack  along  one 
side  and  end,  so  as  to  hold  three  tiers 
of  hives,  which  are  set  with  their  en- 
trances toward  and  with  a  few  inches 
of  the  wall,  each  one  being  easily  re- 
mov.iblc  without  disturbing  any  of  the 
others. 

The  frames  are  covered  with  enamel 
cloth,  and  the  bottom-board  is  left  on. 
Some  of  them  were  placed  in  winter 
quarters  October  20,  and  the  last  on 
Nov.  20  :  and  I  am  safe  in  saying  there 
were  not  two  quarts  of  dead  bees  on 
the  cellar-bottom,  from  about  40  colo- 
nics, and  none  had  been  taken  up.  A 
small  window  at  one  end  admits  light 
at  all  times,  sufficient  so  that  no  artifi- 
cial light  is  needed  to  see  to  get  things 
from  the  cellar,  and  but  little  light 
reaches  the  bees.  He  prefers  a  tem- 
perature of  from  38^  to  40^.  If  with 
the  temperature  of  my  cellar,  50 -,I  were 
to  atlniit  light,  I  should  have  to  carry 
out  inostlj-  dead  bees  in  the  spring. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
of  the  institute  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
going  home  with,  and  being  enter- 
tained by,  Mr.  E.  W.  Ellis,  president  of 
the  Adrian  .Scientific  Society.  He  lives 
five  miles  in  the  countiy,  and,  meta- 
phorically, is  full  of  bugs,  beetles,  rep- 
tiles, etc.  Being  rather  timid,  and 
having  no  special  liking  for  such  ani- 
mals, you  can  perhaps  imagine  my 
feelings  on  being  ushered  into  a  room 
about  twelve  feet  square,  more  or  less, 
"  zhust  zhammed  crammed  full  of 
dose  pets  vot  vorks  all  der  day,  und 
ncfer  schleep  nights,  more'n  ten   tous- 


and  hiuidret,  I  bets."  But  then  I  soon 
found  the}-  were  all  dead.  Mr.  VAUs  i.s 
a  ver}'  enthusiastic  entomologist,  and 
he  has  a  large  lilirary  of  scientilic 
books,  and  seemed  to  know  all  that 
was  in  them.  Of  course,  he  keeps  a 
few  colonies  of  bees,  and  tries  all  sorts 
of  experiments  with  them. 

We  were  entertained  at  Adrian  by 
Mr.  Edmiston  and  family ;  an<l  of 
course  he  keeps  bees,  or  how  else  conld 
I  possibly  have  sta3ed  over  night  with 
him  ?  His  bees  are  wintered  on  the 
summer  stands,  in  chafl",  and  other 
hives  of  that  character  ;  and  being  a 
small-fruit  grower  and  nurseryman  he 
does  much  toward  properly  educating 
the  people  of  his  loealitj'  in  regard  to 
bees  and  their  work  and  production. 

During  the  last  two  winters  I  have 
attended  five  of  these  institutes,  held 
in  the  three  above-named  counties, 
and  made  special  preparation  to  pre- 
sent our  branch  of  agricultural  or  hor- 
ticultural interest,  bee-culture,  etc.,  in 
the  most  interesting  and  attractive  form 
that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do.  If 
any  other  bee-keepers  were  jjresent, 
they  have  willingly  "  lent  a  helping 
hand."  In  no  case  has  any  effort  been 
made  to  induce  any  to  engage  in  bee- 
keeping as  a  business,  but  to  give,  in 
as  entertaining  a  way  as  possible,  a  brief 
natural  history  of  bees  ;  tell  where  the 
honej-  comes  from,  and  how  the  bees 
gather,  store,  and  ripen  it  ;  how  ex- 
tracted hone}-  is  secured,  and  if  possi- 
ble illustrate  ;  tell  how  and  in  what 
way  bees  are  a  benefit  in  fertilizing 
and  cross-fertilizing  fruit  and  other 
blossoms. 

Also  tell  about  the  reported  injuries 
done  to  fruits,  grapes,  etc.,  by  bees, 
and  how  they  have  been  accused  of 
"  eating  young  ducks,"  etc.,  and  cor- 
rect these  false  impression.  It  is  the 
bee-keepers'  own  fault  if  our  business 
is  not  properly  br<juglit  before  the  pub- 
lic at  agricultural,  horticultural,  scien- 
tific, and  other  gatherings.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  a 
large  majority,  jjcrhaps,  of  bee-keep- 
ers to  prepare  entertaining  articles  on 
our  specialty  ;  but  "there  is  nothing 
like  getting  used  to  it."  If  one  is  not 
accustomed  to  it,  and  does  not  feel 
capable  of  preparing  an  entire  article, 
just  let  such  a  one  get,  if  he  has  it  not 
already,  a  work  entitled  "Bees  and 
Honey,"  by  Thos.  G.  Newman,  and  the 
first  fourteen  pages  will  make  an  inter- 
esting introduction.  It  is  just  such  in- 
formation as  is  interesting  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  written  in  a  very  inter- 
esting way.  When  the  next  opportunity 
presents,  make  a  selection  from  Prof. 
Cook's  Manual  of  Apiary,  the  ABC  of 
Bee  Culture,  either  or  both,  always 
giving  proper  credit,  of  course,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
interesting  and   valuable   information 


that  can  be  thus  furnished  to  willing 
listeners.  And  now  that  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee, 
just  revised  by  Charles  Dadant,  is  to  be 
had,  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  inter- 
esting matter.  New  ideas  are  put 
forth,  and  the  old  ones  are  put  in  new 
dress,  so  that  one  is  almost  "  lost  in 
wonder,  love  and  praise." 

Then  the  diflerent  bee-periodicals  are 
constantly  teeming  with  things  new 
and  old,  so  that,  if  one  had  nothing 
else  to  enjoy  or  do  he  might  almost 
revel  in  the  elysium  of  bee-lore.  We 
bee-keepers  should  be  part  and  parcel 
in  all  agricultural  and  horticultural 
gatherings,  whether  for  discussion  or 
fun  and  frolic,  and  also  of  many  scien- 
tific and  social  gatherings,  and  should 
"  let  our  light  shine."  In  order  to 
have  the  amount  of  time  allotted  to  us 
at  these  gatherings  we  must  be  on  hand 
and  have  a  hand  in  making  up  pro- 
grammes, anil  see  that  the  right  ones 
are  put  in  to  fill  the  bill. 

Auburndale,  Ohio. 


SWARMING. 


An  Interesting  E\perienee  in 
Hiving;  Bees. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  VV.   HOOD. 


So  far  as  honey-gathering  is  concern- 
ed, the  season  of  1889  has  been,  thus 
far,  almost  a  falure  in  this  vicinity. 
White  clover  furnished  but  little  nectar. 
There  is  but  little  basswood  timber 
near  us,  and  what  there  is  failed  to  give 
its  usual  amount  of  honey.  Mint — our 
last  chance — is  coming  into  bloom,  but 
owing  to  the  parched  condition  of  our 
sandy  soil,  we  cannot  hope    for   much, 

This  is  my  first  season  with  bees  and 
we  are  not  on  the  best  of  terms,  espec- 
ially when  they  strike  a  soft  spot  on 
my  armor.  I  think  that  they  are  a 
little  too  quick-tempered,  and  rather 
previous  in  their  conclusions  ;  but,  thus 
far,  I  have  consolation  in  knowing  that 
I  have  killed  more  of  them  than  they 
have  of  me.  I  have  thirty-eight  colo- 
nies to  look  after  ;  sometimes  I  do  it 
with  one  eye  in  a  sling,  and  sometimes 

tW'O. 

Mv  troubles  commenced  on  the  day 
that  I  got  my  bees,  and  will  perhaps 
continue  until  one  or  all  of  us  have 
passed  into  the  great  beyond. 

They  are  very  stubborn.  They  won't 
do  anything  that  I  expect  them  to  do. 
This  spring  I  sat  around  and  wore  the 
paint  all  oft'  the  hive-covers,  expecting 
them  to  swarm  ;  but  they  utterly  re- 
fused to  do  so,  until  I  became  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  village,  and  even 
my  own  family  began  "firing"  squibs 
at  me.     My  youngest  hopeful,  one  day. 
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iu  passing,  stoppt'd  witli  the  remark, 
'  •  Say,  Dad,  v,\\en  are  j'ou  going  to  Kan- 
sas ?"  I  informi'd  him  that  I  never  in- 
tended to  emigrate  to  Kansas.  "  O,"' 
he  said,  "  I  thought  that  was  your  ad- 
vertisement on  page  320  of  tlie  ABC 
booli."  I  stood  their  jeers,  Micawber- 
like,  and  waited  for  something  to  turn 
up.  It  tinally  turned  up  one  day  in 
the  toj)  branches  of  a  sturdy  oak-tree, 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  iu  the  shape 
of  two  swarms  of  bees. 

In  my  palmiest  days  I  never  was 
considered  an  expert  climber,  and  how 
much  less  now  that  youth  has  long 
lingered  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hill 
of  life!  I  had  all  the  modern  appli- 
ances for  catching  bees  from  the 
ground,  but  alas!  my  puny  arm  was 
too  short  with  all  my  ti.xtures  to  gather 
in  the  benighted  bees  that  were  so  lost 
to  reason  as  to  settle  on  the  topmost 
branch  of  the  tallest  oak  in  the  yard. 

I  stood  around,  taking  it  cool,  as 
bee-men  advise,  and  secretlj'  hoped 
that  my  wife  would  volunteer  to  go  up 
and  fetch  them,  but  these  hopes  were 
soon  dashed  to  pieces,  bj'  her  suggest- 
ing that  if  I  proposed  saving  those  bees, 
I  had  better  move  up  the  tree.  What- 
ever she  thinks,  I  invariably  think,  too, 
or  at  least  try  to. 

I  placed  the  ladder  against  the  tree. 
It  looked  awfully  short,  and  then,  not 
having  had  any  experience.  I  did  not 
know  which  of  my  kit  to  take  ;  so,  to 
ease  up  my  mind,  and  save  coming 
back,  I  took  them  all — hiving-box.  pole, 
sack,  saw  and  rope.  I  succeeded  very 
well  until  I  reached  the  top  of  the  lad- 
der, and  there  my  troubles  began. 

By  hard  scratching  I  gained  a  few 
feet,  but  my  wind  was  getting  short, 
so  that  I  hung  the  box  on  a  friendly 
knot,  and  i)roceded  a  few  feet  farther, 
where  I  left  the  pole  dangling  from  a 
small  limb  ;  next  the  rope  and  then 
the  saw  were  tiled  away  for  future  use. 
When  I  reached  the  top,  or  as  near 
it  as  I  could  get,  1  had  only  the  sack, 
and  the  bees  were  still  far  out  of  my 
reach.  While  thinking  what  to  do 
ne.xt,  I  glanced  earthward,  to  see  if  I 
was  still  in  sight,  and  right  beneath 
me  stood  my  wife,  with  her  hands  on 
her  hips,  her  hat  tipped  back,  and  a 
broad  smile  illuminating  her  usualh' 
stern  countenance. 

I  remarked,  '•  Why  this  seeming 
levity  on  so  grave  an  occasion  ?"  She 
replied,  between  peals  of  laughter,  that 
'■  it  seemed  so  funny  to  have  a  Christ- 
mas tree  in  June,  and  the  funniest  part 
of  it  was,  to  have  a  red-whiskered 
Santa  Claus  up  in  the  tree-top.  holding 
the  sack,  while  in  the  pictures  he  al- 
ways had  white  wiiiskers."  One  glance 
down  the  body  of  tlie  tree  convinced 
me  that  all  that  was  lacking  was  a  tin- 
horn and  a  few  sleigh-bells. 


I  returned  and  brought  forward  my 
supplies.  After  locating  myself  after 
clothes-pin  fashion,  on  a  limb  beneath 
the  cluster,  1  snapped  the  pole  to  the 
box,  and  then  laid  for  my  first  swarm 
of  bees.  I  passed  the  box  n\>  till  it  al- 
most touched  the  cluster,  and  then  tired 
away. 

It  was  a  deep  laid  scheme,  but  poor- 
ly executed.  A  limb  caught  the  side 
of  the  bo.x,  and  I  spilt  the  cluster,  get- 
ting one  half  in  the  box,  and  the  rest 
on  my  devoted  head. 

In  my  rambles  up  and  down  the  tree 
I  had  torn  a  hole  in  my  veil,  which 
came  directly  over  one  eye  ;  before  I 
got  into  i)osition  to  defend  mj'self, 
about  two  quarts  of  bees  had  gone  in 
and  registered.  I  began  to  get  hot, 
both  in  mind  andbodj",  but  I  succeeded 
in  landing  them  on  the  earth,  and 
emptying  them  in  front  of  a  hive  ;  and 
uj)  the  tree  again  after  the  others. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  top,  I  found 
two  swarms  instead  of  one.  I  soon 
had  one  of  them  down  in  front  of  the 
hive,  and  back  after  the  remaining 
swarm.  ,When  I  again  reached  the  top. 
instead  of  one.  I  found  two  .swarms 
hanging  as  quietlj'  as  if  they  had  hung 
for  years.  I  gathered  in  one  and  car- 
ried it  down  and  filled  another  hive. 
While  toiling  up  the  tree  after  the  last 
one,  puffing  like  an  engine,  I  decided 
that  if  the  rush  continued,  I  would  or- 
der a  car-load  of  hives,  and  employ  the 
village  hook-and-ladder  company  for 
a  few  weeks  to  help  me  out. 

I  got  the  last  one  down  all  right,  and 
then  while  all  was  quiet,  I  went  to  ex- 
amine No.  1,  to  see  if  they  had  settled 
down  to  business  yet.  I  lifted  the  cov- 
er gently,  and  peeked  in.  There  was 
not  a  solitary  bee  there  to  defend  the 
castle!  Nos.  2  and  3  were  the  same. 
A  streak  of  light  began  to  dawn  upon 
my  benighted  mind — those  bees,  as  the 
boys  would  say.  "  had  been  monkeying 
with  me,"  while  I  had  toiled  up  the 
body  of  the  tree,  they  went  straight 
across  and  were  waiting  to  be  carried 
down. 

To  say  that  I  was  mad,  would  be  put- 
ting it  rather  mild.  I  had  labored 
fully  two  hours  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  had  one  eye  fast  closing  on  the 
beauties  of  earth,  my  clothes  dilapi- 
dated, the  bark  worn  from  the  oak. 
ditto  my  side  that  came  between  me 
and  the  tree.  I  never  allow  myself  to 
use  profane  language,  nor  approve 
of  its  use  on  all  occasions,  but 
had  a  "  street  Arab  "  happened  along, 
that  could  have  done  the  case  justice, 
he  would  have  struck  a  paying  job. 

My  wife  intimates  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  me  to  hire  anyone  to  do  my 
talking  for  me.  even  if  I  do  not  swear. 
I  may  possibly  have  spoken  disrespect- 
fully of  their  parents,  and  think  I  did 
intimate  that  I  should  be  highly  pleased 


to  have  the  lightning  remove  all  future 
swarms  that  ha\c  such  high  notions. 

Some  ladies  may  think  it  fun  for  an 
old  fellow  to  hive  bees,  when  he  has  to 
climb  rough-bark  trees  until  he  gets 
stuck  full  of  knot-holes,  and  does  not 
have  rind  enough  left  on  his  carcass  to 
make  a  cover  for  a  base-ball  ;  but  /do 
not  think  so. 

My  burdens  are  so  heavy  that  I  fear 
I  shall  have  to  join  the  Bee-keepers' 
Union,  get  a  divorce,  or  swear  oS  on 
keeping  bees. 

P.  S. — I  would  tell  what  become  of 
the  swarm  that  I  did  save,  only  I  am 
afraid  that  I  would  be  laughed  at. 

Spring  Green,  Wis. 


HOUSE-KEEPING. 


Some  Old  Cook-Books— Honey 
Used  in  Cooking. 

Written  for  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal 
BY   LUCY   LANGDON. 


Among  the  cook-books  in  my  posses- 
sion is  one  dated  1836,  another  1839, 
another  1840,  and  still  another  1845. 
The  last  is  entitled,  "  Every  Ladj's 
Book,"  and  is  arranged  "  Bj'  a  Lady 
of  New  York.^'  The  title  page  de- 
clares it  to  be,  "  An  instructor  in  the 
art  of  making  every  variety  of  plain 
and  fancy  cakes,  pastry,  confectionery, 
blanc  mange,  jellies  and  ice-creams ; 
and  containing  other  useful  informa- 
tion for  ordinary  holiday  occasions," 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  this 
book  is  the  frequency  with  which  wine, 
brandy  and  punch  occur  in  the  direc- 
tions. In  this  particular,  surely  the 
world  moves.  Also,  the  recipes  make 
quite  expensive  "  dishes." 

Far  moi'e  economical  is  "The  Good 
House-keeper,"  dated  Boston,  1840; 
which  claims  to  be,  "The  Way  to  Live 
Well,  and  be  Well  while  we  Live,"  by- 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.Hale,  author  of  "The 
Ladies  Wreath."  "Traits  of  American 
Life,"  and  "Northwood." 

Of  this  cook-book  there  were  two 
edtions,  the  second  containing  extracts 
from  a  cook-book  prepared  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  under  the  noni  dc  plume 
of  "Mrs.  Margaret  Dods,"  and  an 
amusing  account  of  the  exiieriments  of 
the  "  Cleikum  Club."  Sir  Walter  ex- 
tols French  cooking,  and  calls  upon 
the  INIuse  to 

Sing  the  man  who  to  Paris  did  go. 
That  he  might  taste  their  soup,  and  their  sanoes 
Isnow. 

In  the  first-mentioned  book,  I  find 
the  following  recipes  : 

"  To  preserve  bees  from  worms  and 
insects  :  About  May  1  i-aise  the  hives 
and  sprinkle  some  tine  salt  under  the 
edges." 

"To  separate  wax  from  the  comb  : 
Tie  the  comb  in  a   bag,  and  place  it  in 
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a  kettle  of  cold  water  over  the  lire. 
As  the  water  heats,  the  eomb  melts 
and  rises  to  the  surface,  while  the  iiii- 
piuities  remain  in  the  bag." 

"  To  make  the  teeth  white  :  Rub 
tliem  with  a  mixture  of  pure  honey  and 
charcoal." 

"  HoxEY  Cake  : — 3i  pounds  of  Hour, 
IX  pounds  of  honey,  A  pound  of  sugar, 
.]  pound  of  butter.  J  of  a  nutmeg,  1 
tea-spoonful  of  ginger,  and  1  tea- 
spoor.ful  of  salarratus  (I  keep  the  old 
spelling).  Roll  thin,  cut  in  small 
cakes,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven." 

Mrs.  Madison's  Whim  : — 2  pounds 
t)f  Hour,  2  pounds  of  sugar,  2  pounds 
of  butter,  beaten  to  a  cream  ;  Ri  eggs, 
the  yolks  beaten  with  the  sugar,  and 
the  whites  to  a  froth  ;  2  wine  glasses 
of  rose-water  or  brandy,  in  which 
lemon-i-inds  have  been  steeped  ;  2  nut- 
megs grated,  1  tea-spoonful  of  salarra- 
tus or  volatile  salts,  dissolved  in  hot 
water.  Beat  well  together,  add  2 
pounds  of  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped; 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.  This  cake  will 
keep  for  three  months." 

In  the  "  American  Frugal  House- 
wife" (1836),  by  J,ydia  Maria  Child, 
we  .are  told  that  "  honey  and  milk  is 
good  for  worms." 

The  noces.sity  of  frequent  eating  in 
these  hot,  oppressive  days,  sometimes 
becomes  very  Nvearisome  to  the  house- 
keeper. For  the  benefit  of  such,  and 
for  the  sake  of  adding  dignity  and 
grace  to  such  a  humdrum  thing  as 
getting  breakfast  and  dinner,  I  give  a 
few  quotations  from  known  Literati. 
Here  is  a  recipe  for  "  Salad  Dressing," 
by  Sidney  Smith  : 

To  make  this  condiment,  your  poet  be^s 
The  powdered  yellow  ol'  two  hard-bc)iled  eg(?a  ; 
Two  boiled  pot.atoee,  passed  throutrb  hitchen  sieve, 
Smoothness  and  softness  to  the  salad  give. 
Let  onion  atoms  lurll  within  the  bowl. 
And  half-suspected  animates  the  whole. 
Of  mordant  mustard  add  a  single  spoon- 
Distrust  the  condiment  that  bites  too  soon  ; 
But.  deem  it  not,  th()U  man  of  herbs,  a  fault, 
To  add  a  double  quantity  of  salt. 
Four  times  the  spoon  with  oil  from  Lucian  crown, 
And  twice  with  vinet'ar  procured  from  town  ; 
And,  lastly,  o'er  the  flavored  compound  toss 
A  magic  sbupcon  of  Anchovy  sauce. 

Some  anonymous  writer  declares 
that  bread  is 

The  very  staff  of  life, 

The  comfort  of  the  husband,  the  pride  of  the  wife. 

Another  thus  sings  of  cake  : 

With  welehts  and  measures  just  and  true, 

Oven  of  even  iieat. 
Well  buttered  tins  and  quiet  nerves. 

Success  will  be  complete. 

Again,  "To  make  a  salad  one  must 
have  a  spark  of  genius."  Also,  "  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  lies  in  the  eating;" 
and,  "A  hasty  plate  of  soup." 

.Solomon  said  :  "All  the  labor  of 
man  is  for  liis  mouth." 

Owen  Meredith  writes  : 

We  only  live  without  friends,  we  may  live  without 

books. 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. 

Longfellow  said:  "Who'll  dare 
deny  tlic  truth,  there's  poetry  in  pie  ?" 


Shelh^y  vvrites  :  "  (bustards  for  su|)- 
per,  and  an  endless  host  of  other  such 
lady-like  luxuries." 

Cicero  :  "  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce." 

Ma.ssinger  :  "  Cheerful  looks  make 
every  disli  a  feast." 

Shakespeare  :  "  And  then  to  break- 
fast with  what  apjictite  you  have." 
"Now,  good  digestion,  wait  on  appe- 
tite." "  What  say  you  to  a  piece  of 
beef  and  mustard  ?" 

I  will  close  with  two  seasonable 
recipes  : 

FiiuiT  Salad  (for dessert)  : —  "Slice 
3  oranges,  3  bananas,  1  lemon,  and  1 
pine-apijle,  and  add  3  cups  of  sugar  ; 
let  it  stand  3  hours,  and  serve  with 
cake." 

Small  Fruits  Preserved  withodt 
Cooking  : — "  Crush  the  fruit  and  add 
:|  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  1  pound  of 
fruit.  Stir  several  times  from  the  bot- 
tom. When  all  the  sugar  is  absorbed 
b}'  the  fruit,  put  it  in  air-tight  cans  or 
jars." 


HONEY. 


^Vlial  is  II. 


if  It  ifs  IVot  "Dige»ited 
XeoJar  ?" 


Written  for  tlic^-liiicrican  Bee  Journal 

BY    prof.    A.    J.    COOK. 


Suclv  articles  as  that  on  page  486, 
surprise  me  very  much  ;  especiall}' that 
a  person  who  subscribes  himself  "Dr.," 
would  do  so.  Perhaps  we  can  excuse 
a  lawyer  for  such  palpable  ignorance, 
but  how,  a  doctor  ?  Nearly  every  asser- 
tion there  made  is  uutrue,  as  any  doc- 
tor ought  easily  to  convince  himself. 
Cane-sugar  fed  to  bees  is  changed  to  a 
glucose-like  sugar,  and  from  a  neutral 
to  an  acid  substance. 

Does  the  Doctor  know  what  litmus 
paper  is  ?  If  so,  let  liim  dip  such  paper 
into  sugar  syrup,  then  into  honey, 
which  is  the  same  syrup  digested,  and 
he  will  see  his  error. 

Does  the  Doctor  know  of  Fehling's 
test  for  glucose-like  sugar  ?  If  so,  let 
him  try  it  on  the  syrup,  then  on  the 
"  honey  "  made  from  it ;  he  will  find 
that  the  first  does  not  decompose  the 
copper  salt,  while  the  latter  does.  Now 
this  is  all  true  of  nectar  and  honey. 
Nectar  is  neutral,  and  cane-sugar,  with 
this  formula,  C,.j  H^o  O,,  ;  while  honey 
is  acid,  with  this  composition.  2(Ce  H,^ 
Oe).  To  say  that  nectar  and  honey  are 
identical,  shows  a  total  ignorance  of 
the  subject. 

Our  friends,  wlielher  they  be  Lawyers 
or  doctors,  should  inform  themselves 
before  they  speak  ;  especially  when 
it  is  so  easy  to  do  so.  We  never  gain 
anything  by  concealing  or  misrepre- 
senting the  trutli. 


I  woukl  never  lie  to  make  people  cat 
niiire  honey.  Tims  I  shall  coutinne  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  say  that  honey  i.s 
"  digested  nectar  ;"  and  as  long  as 
honey  is  so  good,  I  shall  have  no  fear 
about  l)eoplc  rejecting  it  from  tlieir 
tables.  because  of  this  fact.  Everybody 
knows  just  what  an  oyster  is  ;  3"et  who- 
refuses  to  eat  oysters  ? 

I  earnestly  liope  that  the  Doctor  will 
"  post  up,"  and  then  beg  the  pardon  of 
bee-keepers.     I  forgive  him  in  advance. 

Ao'ricultural  Colleo-e,  Mich. 


C01«VEIVTI0i\  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  PLace  of  Meeting. 

Aug.  20.— Northern  Illinois,  at  Guilford,  Ills. 

D.  A.  Fuller.  Sec,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 

Auk.  31.— Ualdimand,  at  Fishervilte,  Out. 

bi.  (J.  Campbell,  Sec,  Cayuga,  Ont- 


Sept. 


-Maine,  at  I.ivermore  Falls,  Me. 

.1.  K.  Fuller,  Sec,  Oxford,  Me- 


Sept.  3.— Iowa  State,  at  DesMoines,  Iowa. 

J.  W.  More,  Sec.  UesMoines,  Iowa- 
Sept.  5.-Erle  County,  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
O.  L.  Hershiser,  Cor.  Sec,  Big  Tree  Corner,  N.  Y- 

Sept.  14.— Susquehanna  Co.,  Pt  New  Milford,  Pa. 

11.  M.  Seeley,  Sec.  Harford,  Pa. 

Oct.  16— 18.-Northwestcrn.  at  Chicago,  Ills. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  bee,  Flint,  Mich. 

Dec.  4,  6.— International.  atBrantford.Ont.,  Canada. 
K.  F.  Uoltermann,  Sec,  Brantford,  Ont. 

t3^  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Bd. 


SBl^^M^f^^ 


Melilot- Clover  Honey.  —  Wm- 

Stolley,  Grand    Island,  Nebr.,  on  Aug. 

2,  1889,  says  : 

Notwithstanding  the  excessively  wet 
and  cold  weather  that  we  have  had 
here  in  central  Nebraska  of  late,  the- 
bees  are  doing  very  well,  and  from  my 
limited  number  of  colonies,  I  have- 
so  far  .already  secured  1,000  pounds  of 
melilot-clover  honej'. 


Drone-Comb,  Biiekwlieat,  etc. 

— T.  F.  Kinsel,  Shiloh,  O.,  on  Aug.    3, 

1888,  writes  : 

As  a  result  of  experiment  and  experi- 
ence I  would  say  that  "  worker  founda- 
tion "  will  not  prevent  drone-comb, 
though  given  in  full  sheets.  Bees  draw- 
out  foundation  and  cnlarqe  the  cells  to- 
accommodate  tlrone-brood,  if  they 
want  drones.  Bees  gather  honey  antl 
pollen  from  buckwheat  and  work  on  it 
only  in  the  forenoon; unless  the  weather 
is  lowery.  damp  or  reasonably  cool, 
they  work  all  day.  I  have  5  acres  of 
Japanese  buckwheat  sown  and  it  is- 
now  in  blossom.  Bees  work  yet  on 
white   clover,  though  through  cool  wet. 
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weather  during  apple,  clover  and  bass- 
Avood  bloom,  the  surplus  will  not  be 
larrje.  The  i-eceut  copious  rains  have 
caused  white  clover  to  come  out  in 
bloom  and  secrete  nectar.  Can  Alsike  j 
be  delayed  by  pasturing,  and  thereby 
secrete  nectar  out  of  its  natural  season 
of  blooming  ?  Who  has  tried  it  ?  I 
never  knew  white  clover  to  secrete,  out 
of  season,  so  much  as  this  year.  I  have 
had  no  swarms.  I  have  had  bees  enough 
and  do  not  allow  swarming.  It  is  no 
patent  process — just  cut  out  the  queen- 
cells  and  shave  oft'  the  drone's  heads. 
Wicked  ?  Selah  !  It  is  not  half  so 
hard  as  to  see  the  poor  "fellows" 
■driven  out  and  starved  to  death. 


Only    One-Third  of  a   Crop 

Sidney  S.  Sleeper,   Holland,   N.  Y.,   on 
Aug.  5,  1889,  writes  : 

I  shall  have  to  report  about  as  Mr. 
Doolittle  has — J  of  a  crop  ;  that  is,  if 
we  get  a  good  supply  of  buckwheat 
and  fall  honey.  Now,  the  prospects 
look  very  good.  Our  white  honej' 
«rop  was  very  small— not  enough  to 
supply  the  home  demand. 


Ligiit  Crop  of  ^Vliitc  Honey. — 

A.  W.  Smith,  Parksville,  N.  Y.,  on  Aug. 

5,  1889, says : 

The  crop  of  white  honey  in  this  local- 
ity is  very  light — probably  :5-  of  an  aver- 
age crop,  or  a  little  less  ;  and  what 
there  is,  is  not  of  very  good  quality,  as 
there  has  been  so  much  rain. 


Wood-Sage  and  Loose-Strife. — 

Geo.    W.    Hanson,    Chapman,     Kans., 

writes  : 

I  send  two  kinds  of  flowers  that  bees 
gatlier  honey  from.  Please  give  me 
their  names  in  the  Bee  Journal.  The 
American  Bee  Journal  is  a  welcome 
visitor  to  our  house,  and  is  read  before 
any  other  papers. 

[No.  1  is  "  wood  -  sage  "  ( Teiicrium 
iJaiiftdense  L.),  of  order  Labiata.  No. 
2  is  "  loose  -  strife  "  {Lythrum  alatuin 
Turst,)  order  Lythracea.  —  Clarence 
M.  Weed.] 


Bee-Paslurage  —  Saving  Seed. 

— Louis  Ahlboru,  Patriot,  O.,  on  Aug. 
3,  1889,  says: 

Bees  have  been  doing  well  in  this 
part  of  Ohio  for  having  so  much  rain. 
I  commenced  the  season  of  1881  with 
4  colonies,  and  increased  them,  by  nat- 
ural swarming,  to  8.3,  whicli  now  are 
in  good  condition.  I  have  a  bee-shed. 
In  winter  I  pack  my  bees  on  their  sum- 


mer stands,  with  straw  around  them, 
and  fodder  put  on  the  outside.  I  have 
two  tiers  of  hives,  one  above  another. 
1.  Will  it  pay  to  let  sumac  and  persim- 
mon grow  up  for  bee-pasture  ?  2.  In 
saving  the  seed  from  mammoth  or  pea- 
vine  clover,  is  the  first  or  second  crop 
saved  ? 

[1.  Yes.     2.  We  think  it  is  the  seed 
from  the  first  crop  that  is  saved. — Ed.] 


Bees  Doing  Flr§t-Ratc — James 
Jaggard,  Oak  Hill,  Ills.,  on  August   1, 

1889,  writes  : 

Bees  are  doing  first-rate.  Each  of  5 
colonies  in  10-frame  Langstroth  hives, 
Iiave  stored  SO  pounds  of  honey.  Tlie 
basswood  did  very  well  this  year  ;  our 
hillsides  are  full  of  it. 


Bee-Parasite. — Mr.  C.  C.  Parsons, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Texas,  on  Aug.  4, 1889, 
writes  : 

Some  time  since  I  wrote  about 
worms  (moth-larv£e)  injuring  mj' trees, 
and  the  editor  wrote  me  for  a  more 
definite  statement.  You  will  find  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal  for  July 
20,  1889,  on  page  452,  a  description  of 
the  insect  in  question,  by  Dr.  W.  B. 
Rohmer,  of  Grand  Bay,  Ala.  While 
the  insect  may  be  a  wax-moth,  its 
greatest  woi-kuf  destruction  is  caused 
by  the  larvre  penetrating  the  cells  of 
capped  brood.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  tell  whether  it  feeds  upon  the  young 
brood  or  not.  Stray  colonies  are  not 
exempt  from  its  depredations.  How  to 
get  rid  of  the  pest  is  the  question.  Can 
Prof.  Cook  tell  us  through  the  Bee 
Journal  ? 

[If  Mr.  Parsons  or  Dr.  Rolimer  will 
send  me  specimens,  I  will  cheerfully 
answer.  In  order  to  speak  correctlj* 
iu  such  cases,  one  must  see  the  insects. 
— A.  J.  Cook.] 


TIic    Michigan    State    Fair.  — 

H.  D.  Cutting,  of  Clinton,  Mich.,  says  : 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  Society  has 
made  some  important  changes  in  the  Bee 
and  Honey  deparlment  for  1SS9.  Instead  of 
exhibiting  fulfcolonies  of  bees,  the  premium 
list  calls  for  "  nucleus  colony."'  It  was  the 
intention  to  have  it  read  "  l-frame  nucleus," 
as  it  gives  so  much  better  satisfaction  to  the 
visitors  and  exhibitors  ;  it  will  be  adopted 
by  many  other  exhibitions.  If  those  con- 
templating making  an  exhibit  of  bees  will 
bring  just  one  frame  in  each  nucleus,  it  will 
save  much  confusion  with  tlie  judging.  Ex- 
tracted honey,  which  had  been  dropped  from 
the  list,  has  been  replaced,  and  the  premium 
raised  to  put  it  on  par  with  comb  honey. 
The  Michigan  bee-lveepers  try  to  make  it 

Sleasant  for  all  exhibitors  outside  of  the 
tate,  and  cordially  invite  all  to  come  and 
make  an  exhibit. 


Honey  and  Beestrax  Market. 

DENVER. 

FONEY.— We  quote  :  New  in  1-lb.  sections  arriv- 
ing freely  at  16®  IMC. :  extracted.  6@8c. 

B1<;E8WAJC.-1HC!;2i  ic. 
Aug.  10.  J.  M.  CLARK  COM.  CO.,  U21  loth  Bt. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— New  honey  arriving  freely,  and  all  the 
shipments  have  been  promptly  closed  out  so  far. 
We  quote  :  1-lh.  white  clover,  according  to  style  of 
package  and  appearance,  14@]fic.  Receipts  of  ex- 
tra'ted  increasmg  :  demand  light,  at  ti@8c. 

BEESWAX.-25C. 
Aug.  1.  8.  T.  FISH  *  CO..  189  8.  Water  8t, 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— New  extracted  :«el!sas  fast  as  it  arrives. 
Orange  blossom.  7U'e'"''jC.;  inferior  Southern,  7m@75 
cts.  per  gallon.    Some  demand  for  the  comb,  but  we 
have  no  stock  yet. 
July  22.    F.  G.  8TR0HMBYER  &  CO.,  122  Water  St. 

MILWAUKBB. 

HOVEY.— Old  crop  nearly  gone,  and  new  begins 
to  appear,  the  quality  being  tine.  We  quote:  New 
white  l-lbs..  15(§)l(ic.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels 
and  hegs.  7@Hc.;  in  tin  and  pails,  7^®«^^c. 

B  BBS  W  AX.— 23@2Sc. 
July  16.  A.  v.  BISHOP.  142  W.Water  Bt. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.— Old  crop  all  gone.    New  I-pounds,  Ifi".; 
2-lbs.,  I4c.    No  California  comh  in  the  market.    Ex- 
tracted, white.  9c. :  amber.  7(5.HC 
Aug.  7.  HAMBLIN  i  BBAK3S,  514  Walnut  Bt. 

CHICAGO. 

HONE  Y.— New  crop  is  appearing,  and  prices  range 
from  15@17c.  An  active  market  is  not  looked  for 
till  later.  Extracted,  new  crop,  7^Se.  Very  light 
receipts,  and  tew  sales. 

BKBlSWAi.-aoo.  B.  A.  BURNETT. 

July  11.  161  South  Water  St. 

DETROIT. 

HONE  Y.— New  crop  is  coming  in  slowly,  and  sells 
at  l4@ldc.  for  comb.    No  desirable  old  stock  left. 

BBK>SWAi.— 24(i!(2.'ic. 
July  24.  M.  H.  HUNT.  Bell  Braiich,  Mich. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— New  white  comb  in  i-lb.  sections  sells 
at  l«@17c.  White  extracted.  7(S'7^c.;  dark,  in  bar- 
rels. 6c.  An  active  demand  is  not  expected  before 
Sept.  1.    No  new  extracted  in  the  market. 

BEESWAX.— None  in  the  market. 
July  20.  CLBMONB.  CLOON  &  CO..  cor  4th  AWalnnt. 

ST.  Lonis. 

HONEY.— Extracted,  bright.  6i<ic:  dark,  5)^c.  The 
market  is  slow. 

BBBSWAJL— Scarce  at  23c.  for  prime. 
July  20.  D.  U.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Market  for  extracted  is  quite  active. 
Orange  blossom,  tine  quality,  sells  readily  at  from 
7@7^c.  off  grades  of  Southern  And  quick  sales  at 
60'a.70c.  per  gallon.  No  new  Caofornia  honey  on 
this  market.  Extracted  would  bring  from  7!^&6c.— 
Too  early  to  quote  prices  on  new  comb. 

BEESWAX.— Dull  and  declining— 2o®25'^c.,  good 
yellow. 

HILDRBTII  BROS.  4  8EGBLKEN, 
July  22.  38  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Ouane  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— We  quote:  Comb,  17iaiSc.;  extracted, 
8®9c.  Sales  a  little  slow  on  account  of  the  warm 
weather.    Quality  of  new  honey  is  very  good. 

BEESWAX.— i.ic. 
Aug.  9.      BLAKE  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.— We  quote  extracted   at  5@8c.  per  !b., 

and  comb  honey,  in  1  and  2  lb.  sections.  I2®Idc.,  for 
which  demand  is  good.  Trade  is  also  good  in  the 
extrac  ed,  in  square  glass  jars  for  table  use,  and  in 
barrels  for  manufacturers. 

BEESWAX.- Uemand  Is  good— 20O22C.  per  lb.  fo> 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Aug.  9.  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Freeman  *  Central  Av. 


C'onvenlion  in  Oiicago.— By  no- 
tice on  page  501,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are 
to  liave  a  convention  of  bee-keepers  in  Chi- 
cago this  fall.  The  time  is  Oct.  16, 17  and 
IS.  The  place  is  at  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
when  we  had  such  a  nice  time  at  the  "  Na- 
tional," in  18ST.  Reduced  rates  are  given 
at  the  Hotel,  and  reduced  rates  may  also  be 
had  on  all  the  railroads,  because  it  comes 
near  the  close  of  the  Chicago  Exposition. 
Every  arrangement  will  be  made  for  the 
convenience,  comfort  and  pleasure  of  those 
who  attend.  Let  there  be  a  generally  rally, 
and  "  a  good  time  "  will  be  the  result. 
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gusiuess  gloticcs. 


■VoHp  Full  A<1<lress,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistalies. 

It  Voii  l^ive  near  one  postofBce  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Ciive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  pacliage 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I»r.  iMiller's  Book,  "A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Jouk- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

It  you  Lose  9Ioney  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

New  tialtscrihers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1SS8  and  1889  for  81.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  lloxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4^x43^  and  5^x5}^. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  Yoiir  Papers  for  future 
reference.    If  you  have  no  BirwUER  we 

will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  vrill  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal. 

Please  -write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Phenol  for  Foul  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  35  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  preminm. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


Trlplc-Ijeiisc 
IUa^uilicr»  lor 

|the  iuspectiou  of 
bees,  iusccts.etc. 
They  arc  iuvalu- 
able  iu  the  con- 
servatory, or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.50. 


IIasting:s'  Pei-lection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  a  quart, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart- and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  $3..50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

International   Bee-Convention. 

—The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Convention  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  35  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Send  Us  tlie  I^ames  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy, or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 

IMany  Oood  Advertisers  invite  our 
readers  to  send  for  their  descriptive  Circu- 
lars, etc.  It  will  pay  to  get  these,  and  see 
what  is  for  sale,  by  whom,  at  what  prices, 
and  what  things  are  offered.  Every  one 
can  learn  something  in  this  way.  Please 
always  tell  advertisers  ivhere  you  saw  their 
cards  ;  they  like  to  know,  and  we  like  to 
have  them. 

Frang''s  National  Plower  is  the  title  of  a 
beautiful  pamphlet  which  contains  two  colored 
plates  of  the  two  most  popular  candidates  for 
selection  as  the  National  Flower  of  America. 
It  also  has  two  poems,  and  a  postal  card 
addressed  to  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  with  a  vote  to  be  flUed  up  for  the 
selection  of  a  National  flower.  The  pamphlet 
costs  25  cents,  and  can  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 


Queens.— We  can  supply  Tested  Ital- 
ian Queens  at  $1.50  each;  Untested,  $1.00 
each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 


UI.IJBBl.^Ci    l.ISX. 

We  Club  the  American  Bee  Jouniat 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  I-.ASX* 

cohiniu.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  givea 
iu  the  Urst  coUnnii.  One  year's  subscrijitioD 
for  the  Auieriean  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

_.  .  Price  oS  both,  duty 
The  Amencan  Bee  Journal 1  00. . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Dee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Keview 150....  140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75 1  65 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 1  50....  1  40 

Canadian  Bee  J  ournal 2  00 1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...!  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 5  00 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00....  2  75 

CooJi's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25 2  00 

Doolittle  on  Queen-Rearing. .2  CO....  175 
Bees  and  Honey  (Newman). ..200....  175 

Binder  lor  Am.  bee  Journal..!  60 !  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00 2  00 

Hoot's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture . .  2  25 . . . .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00        2  20 

Western  World  Guide ..  1  50.. .    1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00 1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  of  National  Society. .  1 50. . . ,  1  25 

I>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies- 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Red  Isabels  for  Pails.— We  have 
three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 
for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 
honey.  Price,  81  for  a  hundred,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 
on  them.  Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 
each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 
address  on  less  than  100.  Larger  quantities 
according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     $2.00     $2.25 

SOOLabels 2.00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

jW  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

Apiary  Register.— All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiary, 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

"    100  colonies  (220  pages) 1  25 

"    200  colonies  (420  pages) 1  50 

Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  85  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  iu  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 

A  Modern  Bee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Simmins,  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  Brigliton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  300  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  81.00.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

Xlie  Bate  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 
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ITAliIAN  and  Al.BI!VO  Queens,  by  return 
mail.    Tested,  90c. ;  Untested,  60o.  each,  or 
2  for  $1.— S-frame  Nuclei,  $2  each. 
3aAtf      GEO.  STUCKMAN,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


TESTED  AliBINO  or  ITAI.IAIV  Queens 
lor  $1.00  each  ;  Untested.  60  cents.    Make 
all  Money  Orders  payable  at  Calmar,  Iowa. 
Address,         JOS.  mosEK, 
38Alt  FESTINA,  IOWA. 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  offering  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
i-'ections  in  lots  of  500,  at  S3  per  1,000  ; 
No.  2  Sections  at  S2  per  1,000.  For  prices  on 
Foundation,  Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  &c.,  &c  , 
aend  forPrlce-List.    Address, 

J.  STAl  FFER  &  SONS, 

(Successors  to  B.  J.  Miller  &  Co..) 
31Alf  NAPPANEE,  IND. 

^enitonlhe  American  net  journal. 


oGnd   75   uGIltS  Tear'among'theBees;"- 
111  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address, 

DR.  C.  C.  in]I<I.ER, 

20Atf  MABKNGO,  ILLS. 


ITALIAN  Queens,  Tested,  $1.25.;  Untested, 
75c.,  3  for  $2.  Circular  of  Bee-Supplies,  &c. 
free.        JNO.  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 

20Atf  


ITALIAN  and  CARNIOLAN  QUEENS. 

PRICES  liOW :    :50  years'  experience   in 
Rearing  Queens.    Circular  free. 
Address,  HENRY  AKiLEY, 

31A5  WENHAM,  MASS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


lAly 


BEE  KEEPERS 

Should  send  for  my  circu- 
lar. It  describes  the  best 
Hives,  the  best  Cases,  the 
best  Feeders  and  the  best 
Methods.    Address, 

J.  M.  SHUcKi 

JDJES    MOiyES,    IOWA. 


SAMPLE 


HOME  EHIPI.OYMENT 
.^n(l  GOOD  PAV.  We  want 
^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  AGKXTS  everywhere  to  get  up 
f  ^k  P  r     CLUBS  for  the 

■i  IC  bi  ■■     Illnstrated  Home  Joarnal, 

I      II  k  k     wliich  will   be  'n'ELCO.MED   in 
--  — ^     „^.i.t,„  ■o.^^,„  „      SEND  for  a 

KRKE  SAMPLE  COPY,  containing  our  SPECIAL 
CASH  PREMIUM  OFFERS.    Address 

TBTOS.  G.  NEWmAN  dc  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  -   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
Please  mention  this  paper  when  answering. 


BEE-KEEPERS,  do  you  want  care- 
fully-bred QrEKNS,  from  stock  which 
has  shown  itself  as  good  workers,  and 
which  you  can  feel  convinced  will  give 
"  new  blood  "  in  your  apiary  ?    Prices  : 

Each.  3  at  once.  6  at  once. 

Virgin |  .."iu Jl.ii  i »2.00 

Untested    ...  1.00 2.75 .i.OO 

Tested 2.00 o.'io n.oo 

Select  Tested  3.00 9.00 18.00 

If  so.  address,       K.  P.  HOtTERMANM. 

2«A«t  ROMNET.  ONT..  CANADA. 

83^  .\raerican  Bills  fpostage  stamps  for  fractions 
of  a  dollar)  taken  at  jtar. 

Mention  t}>e  American  Bee  Journal. 


A  POSITIVE  FACT ! 

Queens  by  Return  Mail ! 

From  the  Old  and  Reliable 

KMCKERBOCKER  BEE-FARM 

(Established  1880.) 
1^'  Circular  and  Price-ListFree. 

G.  H.  KNICKERBOCKER, 

27Dtf  Bo.\  41  PINE  PLAINS,  Duch.  Co  ,  N.  T. 


Los  Angeles, 

o.A.Xji:F'oi?,nsri.A.. 

Tlie  Paradise  of  the  World. 


For  full  information,  send  for  a  copy  of 

The  Los  Angeles  Illustrated  Herald, 

The  handsomest  Publication  ever  issued  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 
Fortv-eight  pages  of  descriptive  matter  and  illus- 
trations of  Southern  (California.    Mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress for  20  cents.    Stamps  taken. 

Addrpss,        AYERS  A:  LVNCH, 
33A4t-6M4t  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


EVERY  LADY 

Who  sends  ds  530  CTS.  and  the  names 

and   addresses  of  ID  Laiiy  friends  who  love 

to  read,  will  receive  THE  LADIES' 

BAZAR,  ft    16-page   monthly   full   of 

B^auiiful  Pictures.  Charming  Stories, 

Fashion    Notes,    Household     Doings, 

and    Fancv  Work,    elc,   SIX 

MONTHS  FREE.    Dont 

,jiDbs  this  rare  thance,  as  this  is 

^'the   best,  cheapest,  nod  prettiest 

Ltdies^  Ma^azice  publUhed. 

^T"  For  2u  cents  extra  [40  eta. 
■n  all]  we  will  send  you  a  laree, 
13x15  inches  In  size,  FASHION 
CATALOGUE,  containinB 
over  500  designs— sUindard,  mod- 
erate and  extreme— for  Ladies', 
blisses'  and  Children's  Garmenis. 
This  is  the  Largest,  most  Elegant, 
and  Reliable  Fashion  Book  pub- 
lished. We  make  this  liberal  ofler 
to  Introdi'ce  our  New  and  LatMt 
Fashion  Catalogue.     Addresi, 

THE  LADIES'  BAZAR, 

231)  laSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111, 


JBCMtf 


NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

THIS  nevp  size  of  our  Taperlnp 
Honey  Paila  ia  of  uniform  design 
with  the  other  sizes,  having  the  top 
edge  turned  over,  and  has  a  bail  or 
handle,— making  it  very  convenient 
to  carry.  It  is  well-made  and,  when 
filled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small  package,  that  can 
.,  ,„  be  sold  for  20  cents  or  less.    Many 

consumers  will  buy  it  In  order  to  give  the  children  a 
handsome  toy  pall.  Price*  75  cents  per  donen, 
or  Ho.OO  per  lOO. 

TH08.  e.  XE'WMAX  dtE  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison-Street.   -  CHICAGO.  ILLS 


Eaton's  Improved 
SECXIO.li-CASE- 

Bees  and  Queexs.  Send 
^for  free  catalot-'ue.  Address 
*  FRANK  A.  EATON, 

3Dl7t      BLUFFTON.  OHIO- 


SEIVD  $1  for  a  Choice  Untested  Carniolan 
Queen.  Send  Registered  Letter  or  Express 
Money  Order.  A.  EASTMAN, 

27D4t  UNION.  McHenry  Co.,  ILLS. 


My  2ISt  Annual  PriCe-LiSt  andHoly-Landfeees 
Queens  and  Nuclei  Colonies  (a  specialty)  :  also  Sup- 
plies—will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  their  names  and 
addresses.  H.  H.  BROWN. 

17Btf  LIGHT  STREET.  Columbia  Co.,  PA. 


Extra  Thin  FOUNDATION 

lu  25-Foniid  Boxes. 

WE  CAN  now  furnish  the  Van  Deusen 
Extra-Thim  Flat-Bottom  FonNDATioN 
put  up  in  25-lb.  Boxes,  in  sheets  16i4x'28 
inches,  at  $12.50  per  box.  12  ft.  to  the  lb. 
tSf~  The  above  is  a  special  offer,  and  is  a 
Bargain  to  all  who  can  use  that  quantity. 

All  orders  for  any  other  quantity  than 
exactly  25  lbs.  (or  its  multiple)  will  be  filled 
at  the  regular  price— 60  cents  per  lb. 

THOS.  G.  NE1»T»IAN  4:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Y  RETURN  MIL. 

\S7'Or^'n''ii  ITAMAN  QlEENSwill 
TV  yjyjXJ  O  be  shipped  by  Return  Mail 
to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada  for  88.00 
per  dozen— 75  cte.  each,  if  less  than  one  dozen 
ia  ordered.    Single  Queens  to  Canada,  85  cts. 

My  Queens  are  all  Warranted  Purely  Mated, 
and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Remember, 
that  if  a  single  Queen  proves  Mismated,  she 
will  be  replaced  by  a  Select  Tested  one.  Not 
one  Queen  in  100  miemated  last  season.  As  I 
am  isolated  from  other  Bees,  hence  I  am  able 
to  make  this  offer  to  all. 

I  use  no  Lamp  -  Nursery,  and  every  Queen 
has  filled  several  combs  with  Eggs  before  she 
is  shipped.  It  you  want  Fine.  Large  Queens, 
that  are  almost  certain  to  prove  to  be  Purely 
Mated,  send  your  Orders  to, 

27Dtf  NORTH  PRESCOTT,  MASS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


GLASS    PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

TKSSE  Pails  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  glass,  with  a  ball 
and  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  filled  witn  honey, the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  palls  cannot  be  equal* 
ed  by  any  other  style  of 
packajie.  They  can  be  used 
for  household  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  aa  follows : 

To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen 911.00 

2  pounds       "  "  ».00 

3  '*  "  ».SO 

THOS.  G.  NE^rmAN  &:  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St..  -   CHICAGO.  ILLS. 


No.  1,  $2.00.  ..No.  2,  $1.75. .  .No.  3,  $1.50. 
No.  4,     1.25.   .No.  5,     1.00. ..No.6,       .65. 

KnUe,  $1.15. 

Oq  receipt  of   the  above   price. 

SMOKERS 

AND 

KNIVES 

will  be  sent  postpaid.    Descriptive  Circulars 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  request  card. 

Bingham  &  Hethehinoton  S.mokers  are 
staple  tools,  and  have  been  used  Ten  Vears 
without  complaint,  and  are  the  only  stove- 
wood,  clear-smoke  Bee-Smokers.  No  giving 
out.  No  fussing.  No  going  out.  No  vexation. 
Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTOS, 

.12Atf  ABRONIA,  Allegan  Co.,  MICH. 

Mention  the  Americxin  Bee  Journal, 


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Coml)  Foundation 

High  Side  Walls,  i  to  14  square 

feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 

Retail.  Circulars  and  Samples  free 

J.  VAN  DEl'SEN  &  SONS, 

(SOLE  MANUTACTUKERS), 

lAtf      SPROUT  BROOK,  Mont.  Co..  N.  T.    , 
Mention  tlic  American  Bcc  Journal. 


British.  Bee  Journal 

ANB  BEE-EEEFEKS'  ASVISEB, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  6s.  6d.  per 
annum.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  tor  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Th.mas  Wm.  Cowan,  r.G.S..  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England 

llenUon  the  Anurican  Bee  JoumaL 
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XIIO.ItAS  G.  ]^ETV5IAN, 

EDITOR. 

VoinV.   Am,  211889.   No.  34, 


Ebitqrml  Bmeirgs, 

ny  Uaby*s  Face.— On  the  next  two 
papes  we  present  another  beautiful  piece  of 
music,  wliich  doubtless  will  find  a  pleasant 
welcome  in  all  bee-keepers'  homes,  around 
whose  firesides  are  woat  to  play  these  happy 
baby  faces.  Some  of  those  homes  may  be 
babyless  to-day,  which  but  recently  were 
made  joyous  and  happy  by  the  prattle  and 
laughing  sunshine  of  the  little  darlings'  an- 
gelic faces  ;  and  to  such  we  trust  that  not 
only  the  sweet  melody  of  the  song,  but  also 
the  touching  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
words,  may  help  to  make  more  blessed  the 
"  living  memory  "  of  the  "  sweet  baby  faces" 
which  are  now  "up  there  with  my  Father,'' 
who  has  also  "  saved  a  place  for  you." 


A  Patent  was  granted  on  Aug.  1.3, 1S89, 
toL.  W.  Spradliu,  of  Kansas,  for  a  "bee- 
house."  It  says:  "  The  bee-house  is  built 
of  ordinary  coustruction,  having  suitable 
studding  for  supporting  the  same.  The  in- 
side of  the  house  is  lathed  and  plastered  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  the  intermediate 
space  filled  with  sawdust,  In  order  that  the 
house  may  be  dry  and  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter,"  etc.  Its  floor  is  of  "  rock," 
cpmeuted,  and  has  a  ventilator  in  the  roof. 
Tin- patent  is  "ric?i,"  but  we  fear  the  pat- 
entee never  will  be  enriched  by  it. 


Ilarins:  a  Pew  extra  sets  of  the 
Amkkican  Bee  Joiij.val  for  the  years  1887 
and  18S.S,  we  will  supply  both  these  years, 
and  1SS9  and  IS'JO,  for  83.00,  until  all  are  sold. 
Or  we  will  send  1888,  1889  and  1890  for  82.50, 
all  by  mail,  postage  paid.  These  are  very 
valuable,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  read 
them  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  them. 


All  tlie  Votes  received  so  far,  at  this 
office,  have  been  for  the  Golden-Rod  as  the 
National  Flower. 


The  ^.  tV.  Rich  Lawsuit,  which 
we  mentioned  on  page  .iis  of  our  last  issue, 
it  seems  has  been  tried  by  the  "  Supreme 
Court,'"  and  the  next  resort  is  the  "  Court  of 
Appeals."  They  call  the  Courts  by  different 
names  In  New  York  from  what  we  do  in  the 
West.  There  they  also  call  the  judge  of  one 
of  their  Courts  a  "Recorder,"  instead  of 
Judge.  Mr.  John  McKeon,  Dryden,  N.  T., 
sends  this  correction  of  the  matter  : 

You  say  that  the  case  was  tried  in  the 
County  Court  before  Judge  Boardman. 
Judge  Doualass  Boardman  was  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  or  Circuit  Court,  and  the  case 
was  tried  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Delhi,  New 
York.  The  next  highest  Court  is  the  Gen- 
eral Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  is 
the  Court  which  coufirnied  the  decision  of 
the  Circuit  Court  last  month.  The  next 
higher  Court,  which  is  also  of  last  resort,  is 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Thanks  for  the  correction.  It  means  the 
same  thing,  only  the  names  differ.  The 
"Court  of  last  resort  "  in  New  York  is  the 
Court  of  Appeals— in  many  other  States  it 
is  called  the  "  Supreme  Court."  In  National 
affairs,  also,  the  Court  of  last  resort  is  the 
"  United  States  Supreme  Court."  This  will 
account  for  our  misnaming  the  Courts  in 
New  York.    The  facts  remain  unchanged. 

Mr.  McKeon  adds:  "Judge  Boardman 
has  been  caught  by  old  age,  and  will  never 
again  decide  against  the  bees.  He  is  re- 
tired." It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  the  Judge 
who  likened  an  apiary  to  a  "  pig-sty,"  or  a 
"slaughter-house,"  is  now  retired  to  private 
life.    We  fear  he  is  in  his  "  dotage." 


Swarinins:.— "  I  should  be  glad  if  1 
could  prevent  so  much  swarming."  That  is 
what  Dr.  Miller  and  all  other  prominent  bee- 
culturists  would  like  to  do.  A  writer  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer  tells  us  how  to  do  it.  It 
would  be  big  money  in  his  pocket  if  he 
would  go  around  and  keep  bees  from 
swarmiug.  1  could  afford  to  go  down  pretty 
deep  in  mine.  Why  do  bees  swarm, 
and  why  do  people  get  married  ?  Why  do 
birds  build  nests  ?  The  Creator  commands 
them  to  "  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth," 
and  when  the  bees  swarm  they  "found  "  an- 
other family. 

As  to  cutting  out  queen-cells  to  prevent 
swarming,  I  have  had  a  great  many  swarms 
that  had  not  even  started  a  queen-cell.  Sec- 
ond swarms  may  be  prevented  by  cutting 
out  queen-cells,  but  not  the  first.  The 
writer  claims  he  "  can  control  swarming 
every  time."  This  is  what  I  cannot  do,  and 
what  those  who  own  bees  by  the  thousands 
of  colonies  would  be  glad  to  do.  This  ques- 
tion, like  Banquo's  ghost,  is  always  present 
at  all  bee-conventions,  and  no  one  has  ever 
claimed  to  be  able  to  solve  it.- Prairie 
Farmer. 


L.ast  week's  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
Newspaper  shows  a  strong  artistic  taste. 
The  Highland  Light,  President  Harrison's 
visit  at  Bar  Harbor,  The  Cricket  Plague  in 
Algeria,  make  it  the  best  number  under  the 
new  proprietors. 


'%Vhiie  Clover  Honey.  —  A  subscri- 
ber to  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman  asks  : 
"Do  bees  really  obtain  from  white  clover 
as  much  honey  as  is  supposed  ?  I  never  see 
many  bees  on  white  clover,  and  farmers  say 
the  same."    It  is  answered  thus  : 

White  clover  is  the  best  of  the  small  honey 
plants,  but  the  yield,  quantity  and  duration 
of  flower,  depend  upon  the  season.  In  some 
seasons  it  secretes  honey  only  two  or  three 
weeks,  and,  often,  no  honey  is  found  in  the 
blossoms  after  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heav- 
ens. The  reason  you  do  not  see  the  bees 
working  on  the  blossoms  may  be  that  the 
bees  visit  the  plants  only  very  early  In  the 
morning,  before  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 

A  farmer  sowed  buckwheat  for  his  bees, 
and  to  plow  under  as  a  fertilizer.  Visiting 
the  field  several  times  during  the  day,  he 
was  surprised  that  he  could  not  see  nor 
hear  a  bee  anywhere  in  the  field.  He  de- 
cided to  plow  under  an  once,  and  went  to 
th^  field  for  the  purpose  very  early  in  the 
morning.  Such  a  bee-picnic,  such  a  carnival 
of  bee  sounds  greeted  him,  that  he  did  not 
dare  to  drive  the  horse  on  to'the  buckwheat. 
At  that  time  in  theseason,  buckwheat  secre- 
ted honey  only  in  the  night,  and  it  must  be 
snatched  before  the  sun  came  up  when  it 
would  be  lost. 

The  same  fact  applies,  more  or  less,  to 
clover  after  the  1st  ot  July.  But  whatever 
comes  from  white  clover  is  the  most  delicate, 
most  delicious  of  its  kind. 


Canadian  l^ew.s  is  thus  given  in  the 
last  Honey  Producer  : 

Almost  all  necessary  steps  have  been  taken 
to  secure  a  very  hearty  reception  to  the 
members  of  the  International  American 
Bee-Association  when  convening,  in  Dec- 
ember next,  at  Brantford. 

The  honey  season  to  date,  (July  10)  has 
been  remarkable  neither  for  its  success  as 
such,  or  Its  falure.  Ot  course  localities  vary 
considerably.  The  amount  of  honey  secured 
has  been  affected  by  the  strength  ot  the  col- 
onies when  the  season  opened.  The  number 
of  colonies  kept  in  a  locality  no  doubt  also 
influences  the  crop.  On  the  whole,  a  fair 
crop  thus  far  has  been  secured.  Linden  will 
tell  the  tale. 

Upon  the  question  of  misrepresentations 
about  honey  and  the  like,  Bro.  Newman  of 
the  Amekican  Bke  Journal,  is  continu- 
ally compelling  the  leading  papers  of  the 
continent  to  withdraw  statements  made,  and 
statements  which  if  not  refuted  would  be 
very  injurious  to  the  bee-keeping  industry. 
We  conaratulate  Mr.  Newman  and  trust  he 
may  continue  to  perform  this  often  unpleas- 
ant task,  without  flinching. 


Bees  L,oolcinsr  for  their  Xor> 
mentor.— The  following  item  is  taken 
from  an  exchange  : 

A  steamer  which  arrived  at  Colombo  re- 
cently from  Bombay  via  coast  ports,  reports 
that  at  Cannonore,  where  she  lay  two  miles 
from  the  shore,  a  large  swarm  of  bees,  num- 
bering some  tens  of  thousands,  settled  on 
her  foreyard,  forming  a  cluster  about  three 
feet  long  by  eighteen  inches  in  depth.  It 
was  considered  inadvisable  to  attempt  to 
dislodge  them  before  the  arrival  of  the  ves- 
sel at  Colombo,  as  at  each  of  the  coast  ports 
she  lay  some  miles  from  the  shore.  But 
several  niahts  after,  the  third  officer,  en- 
veloped in  a  blanket  and  armed  with  a  hose, 
climbed  the  mast  and  gave  the  dangerous 
visitors  a  dose  of  salt  water.  The  infuriated 
bees  flew  about  the  ship  all  night  in  search 
of  their  disturber,  but  not  finding  him  in  the 
morning,  they  concluded  to  quit.  They 
were  last  seen  making  a  bee-line  for  the 
northern  suburb  ot  Colombo. 
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MY   BABY'S   FACE. 


Written  expressly  for  The  American  Press  Association. 


By  JOHN   de  WITT. 


Moderato. 


N— •— •- 


^^ 


^ 


1.  I  looked  in  -  to  my  ba-by's  face,  and  love  gat  hold  of 
8.  For  somehow  wlieu  they're  sweeteat.and  its  hard  -  est  then  to 
3.  But  up  there  with  my  Fa-ther  shin-eth  down        an  an  -  gel 


m. 


^^ 


^^ 


*     •       ¥. 


>- 


me, —  I  press'd  it  clos    -     er     to    my  br«ast,  and  held  it    lov-ing-ly; 

part,  A  mighty  hand       just  reaches  down  and   tears      them  from   the  heart; 

face,        Which  seems  to  beck  -  on  me    and  say,  "  Dear  moth  -   er,  here's    a    place. 


a=^: 


-a      I  o-^ 


*3: 


E^5 


And  from  its  eyes  there 
Then,  oh,  the  bit  -  ter 
For  you  who  loved  me 


-l*-l«- 


-:&^- 


w 


m^^ 


mf- 


■f^=t 


-^-T: 


m 


-y  1 


t=t 


i^^^^^ 


^l  ^    ^  I        ^l  ^   - — 


At-H 


^ 


i 


seemed  to  come    a  smile      like  a  sun  -  beam, 
sorrow  that      we  moth  -  ers  have  to  bear ! 
tenderly,      who  suf  -  fered  for  me,  too  ; 


To  -  day  that  smile's  a  mem-o-ry,  it  must  have  been  a  dieam. 
Ah,  none  can  know  the  depth  of  it,  save  Him  who  dwelleth  there. 
Our  heav'nly  Fa  -  ther  ne'er  forgets.He's  saved  this  place  for  yoa" 


XHS  mimmmicRu  bs®  jo^rimms*.. 
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cnoRUS. 


Sweet  ba  -  by   fac  -  es.      once  dear  to      th&  heart,      Dear    ba  -  by    fac  -  es,      of  beav  -  en      a      part,  Witb 
^S_je *■    *  .^     0j       ^-J ^ *■■    i  ,  ? *■■    *  ,^— ?      *    ,  P «- 


Copyright,  1889,  by  John  de  Witt. 


Xlie  Wliat  and  Why  of  Aaricultu- 
ral  Eyperiinent  Stations— Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1— issued  by  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agiicul- 
ture,  Prof.  W.  0.  Atwater,  Director.  Tliis 
is  a  brief  account  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, what  they  are,  what  they  are  doing, 
and  how  tliey  do  it,  together  witli  a  short 
history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Ex- 
periment Station  worlt  in  this  country,  and 
an  account  of  tlie  worlj  in  the  same  line  in 
Europe.  An  immense  amount  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information  is  compressed 
within  the  narrow  limits,  16  pages,  of  this 
little  pamphlet.  Amongst  other  things  we 
learn  that  no  other  country  in  the  world  has 
undertaken  scientific  work  for  the  benefit  of 
its  farmers  on  such  a  vast  scale  as  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  that  in  a  great  many  cases  a 
single  line  of  investigation  pursued  at  an 
experiment  station  has  saved  more  money 
to  the  farmers  of  the  State  than  its  entire 
cost  of  maintenance  ;  that  the  effect  on  the 
farmers  themselves  in  spite  of  the  short 
time  the  experiment  stations  have  been  in 
existence  has  been  most  marked,  inducing 

them  to  seeli  to  apply  the  results  of  scientific 
research  to  their  work.  This  work  costs  the 
country,  including  both  state  and  national 
appropriations,  over  8T00,00O,  and  employs 
over  3T0  scientific  men.  This  expense,  how- 
ever, is  a  trifling  one  in  comparison  with  the 
annual  value  of  our  agricultural  products, 
which  is  not  less  than  3.:M0  million  dollars. 


€ioi.i>K:>-Roa>. 


From  the  flying  train,  behold, 
Ever  changing  fields  of  gold, 
Sunily  slopes  in  luster  laid. 
And  old  gold  the  hills  in  shade  ; 
(Jnlden,  golden  !  Wave  the  plume. 
Freedom's  fallows  give  the  room  ; 
Unsubdued  by  wit  of  man, 
Symbol  flower,  American. 

Like  a  bit  of  sky  at  night, 
Full  of  constHllatiiin  light. 
Comes  the  vision  ot  the  plume 
Bending  o'er  with  starry  bloom. 
Sunshine,  dew  and  burnished  gold. 
Each  declare  the  story  old, 
How  in  endless  chain  of  thought, 
Wisdom  unto  wonder  wrought. 

Symbol  flow'r  American, 
Underneath  I  see  thy  plan- 
Brotherhood  of  stems  that  run 
Closer  till  they  meet  in  one. 
Type  of  higher  federation- 
States  unite,  and  lo,  a  nation  I 
To  tlie  world  the  lesson  give, 
How  to  govern,  how  to  live. 

Rich  the  bounty,  here  we  see. 
To  the  pnple  ever  free  ; 
Plenty  Hows  as  beauty  beams 
In  a  thousand  golden  streams. 
To  a  nation  Golden-Rod 
Lifts  its  head  above  the  sod. 
Love  and  justice  to  propose. 
Gold  for  friends,  and  rod  for  foes. 
—Vick's  ilnrj'tzine  for  August. 


Xhe  "  Queen-Breeders'  Journal  "  is  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  •'  Western  Apiarian." 
It  lived  six  months. 


(Convention  l^oticesi. 


13^  The  Nnrthwestern  Bee-Keepers'  Society  will 
hold  itsannuul  convention  at  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
corner  ot  Lake  anil  Dearborn  Sts..  in  chicaKO,  Ills., 
on  Weituesdav,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Oct.  Ifi,  17  and 
IS.  i^sv).  Arranixonicnt-t  have  heen  marie  witli  the 
Hotel  for  hack  room. one  heii,  two  persons.  »1.75  per 
day,  each;  front  room.  »^.l»l  per  day  for  each  per- 
soii.  This  date  uccars  durinK  the  B.xpoaition.  when 
excursion  rates  on  the  railroads  will  be  very  low. 
There  has  been  a  fair  crop  of  honey  in  the  West, 
and  an  old-time  crowd  may  be  expected  at  this  revi. 
val  of  the  Northwestern  Irom  its  "hibernation." 
W.  Z.  UDTcni.ssoN,  Sec. 


t:^  The  fifth  semi-annnal  meeting  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Bee-Keepers"  Association  will  be  held  at  New 
Milford.  Pa.,  on  Saturday.  Sept.  14.  1889.  at  lo  a.m. 
There  will  he  essays  on  different  subjects, and  also  a 
question-box.  Bring  your  wives  alone  and  please 
invite  your  neighbors  who  are  interested  in  bee- 
keepinff.  to  come  with  v(m.  If  you  have  anything 
new,  or  that  would  be  of  interest  in  any  way,  of  nu- 
pleuicnts  or  Bxtures,  bring  them,  so  that  all  may  see 
them  H.  M.  SeeLEV.  Sec. 


OIT"  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  December  4.  .5,  and  6,  188».  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers' societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  a  member,  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  «l.ixi  to 
the  Secretary .-R.  F.  noLTERMANN,  Sec.  Komney, 
Ont.,  Canada. 

ZW  The  Iowa  State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will 
meet  at  the  state  Fair  Grounds  during  the  State 
Fair  week,  ciuuniencing  on  Sept.  3,  at  DesMoines. 
The  meetings  will  be  held  in  our  large  Tent,  and  an 
invitation  is  given  lo  all  bee-keepers  to  meet  with  us, 
bringing  their  families  and  friends,  and  help  to 
make  our  meeting  one  of  interest  to  all  bee-keepers. 
Mks.  O.  F.  Jackson,  Pres. 


Xlic  l»ate  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  tlie  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 
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Future  Inventions  and  Experi- 
ments in  Appiculture. 


Wrlttem  for  tlic  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  650.— 1.  Of  what  nature  will  be  the 
next  economic  invention?  2.  What  great 
ecomomic  invention  iB  most  needed,  and  now 
called  for  by  honey-producers  ?  3.  Does  any- 
thing-remain  to  be  invented  by  man,  which 
shall  be  as  revolutionary  in  its  efl'eots  as  the 
application  of  movable-comb  frames  ?  4. 
Have  we  arrived  at  the  summit  of  excellence 
in  our  apicu Rural  implements  and  fixtures? 
5.  Is  it  worth  an  inventor's  time  to  make  im- 
provements ?  That  is,  could  he  receive  re- 
muneration, or  a  respectable  hearing  from 
supply  manufacturers?  6.  What  experiment 
is  required  as  to  breeding  bees  ?— First,  as  to 
grade,  heredity,  "blood,"  character  and  color; 
Second,  as  to  hardiness  and  honey-gathering. 
— .I.W.  Tefft. 

You  have  taken  my  breath  away. 
This   is   too   much,  all  at  once. — H.  D. 

CtTTTING. 

1.  I  give  it  up.  2.  Ask  Messrs. 
Heddon,  Bingham  and  Shuck.  I  think 
the  great  hope  is  in  the  direction  of 
breeding.  Much  may  be  done  in  that. 
— ^A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  I  do  not  know — probably  a  bee 
with  a  longer  tongue.  2.  JSTothing 
more  is  needed.  3.  No.  4.  Yes.  5. 
No,  it  is  not  worth  his  time  till  after  it 
is  done — then,  if  he  is  succesful,  it 
pays.  Everybody  can  have  a  respect- 
able hearing. — Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

When  the  bee-keepers  of  the  country 
feel  the  need  of  something  radically 
different  from  what  we  now  have,  some 
one  will  arise  to  supply  the   want. — G. 

M.  DOOLITTLE. 

If  I  could  answer  all  these  questions, 
I  would  astonish  the  world  by  bringing 
forward  the  discoveries,  and  talk  about 
them  afterward. — Eugene  Seoor. 

1.  To  prevent  swarming.  2.  A  ma- 
chine that  will  uncap  and  extract  at 
the  same  time.  3.  No.  4.  About 
half  way.  6.  Breed  always  from  the 
best. — Mrs.  L.  Harbison. 

1.  Who  knows  ?  2.  Very  likely  the 
next  important  invention  will  come 
unasked,  just  as  the  extractor  did.  3. 
I  cannot  tell  till  after  its  invention. 
4.  Probably  not.  5.  A  real  improve- 
ment would  doubtless  command  atten- 
tion— C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  In  all  probabilitj',  a  telephone  to 
the  moon.  2.  A  process  by  which  they 
can  realize  the  most  money  from  the 
sale  of  their  products.  3.  Yes,  sir,  a 
machine  to  keep  Alliance  men,  Wheat 
men,  etc.,  in  the  ranks  until  trusts  and 
combines  are  "  bursted."  4.  No.  5. 
Yes.  6.  This  ground  has  been  thor- 
oughly gone  over. — J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

1.  I  do  not  know.  2.  A  cheaper 
and  better  extractor  is  yet  to  be  invent- 
ed ;  and,  I  believe  that  a  way  will  yet 
be  found  by  which  most  of  our  sugar 


will  be  made  of  honey.  3.  I  believe 
so — many  things.  4.  No!  not  by  many 
miles  !  5.  Yes.  6.  In  answer  to  this 
question,  the  first  great  experiment 
should  be  to  find  some  cheap  and  prac- 
tical way  of  breeding  queens  at  con- 
trol. If  this  were  made  possible,  the 
great  and  unexpected  results  would  be 
obtained.  There  is  a  great  field  here 
for  the  explorer,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
his  attention. — Will  M.  Barncm. 
1.  This   is    a   stunner — I   give  it  up. 

2.  To  produce  plenty  of  bloom,  and  put 
the  honey  in  it.  3.  Certainlj-,  and 
some  man  will  bring  it  out.  4.  Yes,  if 
really  an  improvement.  Manufactur- 
ers would  readily  take  hold  of  anything 
of  real  merit. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

1.  I  do  not  know.  2.  If  I  knew,  I 
would  supply  the  need  bj-  the  invention. 

3.  I  think  not.  4.  I  presume  not.  5. 
That  depends  upon  whether  he  can 
invent  anything  of  real  value.  6.  It 
would  require  a  series  of  articles  to 
answer  this  question. — M.  Mahin. 

1.  It  will  not  be  a  hive  composed  of 
enough  lumber  to  build  a  small  house. 

2.  I   do    not   know.     3.    I  think  not. 

4.  In  many  things  we  have.  5.  Proba- 
bly not.  6.  It  is  not  easy  to  fore-cast  the 
results  of  experiments  ;  thej'  must  be 
made,  and  the  requirements  and  re- 
sults determined  by  subsequent  observ- 
ation.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  Who   can  tell  ?    2.  Who  knows  ? 

3.  I  think  not.  4.  Pretty  nearly  so, 
as  the  field  is  narrow,  and  is  pretty 
well  occupied.  5.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  patent  on  bee-hives  or  appliances, 
will  be  a  paying  thing.  6.  It  would 
take  a  whole  volume  to  answer  this 
question.  A  single  experiment  would 
amount  to  nothing,  as  it  will  take  years 
to  fix  any  essential  trait,  and  then 
prove  nothing. — J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  What  ?  2.  Several  ;  but  what 
are  they  ?  3.  No  doubt  it  will  be 
manj-  years  yet,  but  it  will  come.  4. 
We  have  got  pretty  high,  but  not  to 
the  summit  yet.  5.  It  depends  upon 
the  improvements.  No  doubt,  if  his 
invention  is  useful,  etc.  6.  Practical 
experience,  intelligence,  energy  and 
good  judgment. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

1.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  wish  it  might 
be  something  that  would  do  the  house- 
hold drudgerj',  now  done  bj-  our  good 
wives  and  mothers.  2.  Something  to 
prevent  the  swarming  impulse  in  bees, 
when  the  mercury  is  trying  to  reach 
100^  in  the  shade.  3.  I  guess  not.  4. 
I  believe  not.  5.  Yes,  but  all  inventions 
are  not  improvements.  6.  An  answer 
would  require  too  much  room  for  this 
department. — A.  B.  Mason. 

].  A  stunner.  2.  Non-swarming, 
non-drone-producing,  queen-fertilizing 
hive.  3.  Yes — the  above.  4.  Who 
can  tell  when  we  are  at  the  top  roimd 
of  the  ladder  ?    5.  If  the  improvements 


are  of  sufficient  magnitude,  yes  ;  and 
the  inventor  should  receive  a  handsome 
competence,  and  "paddle  his  own 
canoe,"  by  manufacturing  then  him- 
self. 6.  I  will  leave  this  to  Doolittle 
and  others  more  competent. — J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

1.  I  am  not  a  prophet,  Mr.  Tefft. 
2.  An  automatic  machine  to  do  all  the 
work  in  the  apiary,  while  I  stretch  my 
bones  in  the  shady  arbor,  and  look 
complacently  on,  or  doze  dreamily 
under  the  soothing  hum  of  a  thousand 
winged  workers.  3.  The  best  thing 
that  we  can  get,  so  that  it  is  not  a 
"patent  bee-gum."  4.  Yes,  lots  of 
things  yet  uninvented  could  be  used  by 
the  inventor  if  no  one  else.  5.  Never 
mind  the  respectable  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, a  patent  wooden  "  nutmeg"  is  as 
liable  to  win  "respect"  as  anything 
else.    6.  Oh,  don't ! — G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  Of  an  unexpected  nature.  3.  An 
automatic,  triple-acting,  self-binding 
swarmer.  3.  P  4.  No.  5.  No.  Do 
you  not  read  current  apicultural  litei'a- 
ture  ?  Intelligent  bee-keepers  make 
their  own  fixtures,  largely.  Manufac- 
turers of  supplies  make  goods  to  sell, 
and  the  great  mass  of  those  who  use 
the  goods  know  nothing  of  improve- 
ments in  this  line,  except  what  the\- 
road  in  manufacturers'  circulars  and 
price-lists,  and  so,  having  no  ability  to 
judge  of  defects  or  improvements,  they 
are  well  satisfied  with  what  the}"  got 
before.  Besides,  manufacturers  dis- 
like change,  have  pet  inventions  of 
their  own,  and  are  interested  in  keep- 
ing up  the  vicious  prejudice  against 
patents,  so  that  it  is  all  that  one's  life 
is  worth  to  introduce  the  most  obvious 
improvement  is  existing  fixtures,  if  he 
seek  any  pecuniary  recompense,  as  the 
history  of  these  things  during  the  last 
few  j'ears  shows  ;  indeed  it  is  hard  to 
introduce  such  an  improvement  as  a 
gift,  if  one  insist  on  having  the  honor 
of  having  made  the  invention.  6.  ?  ^ — 
R.  L.  Taylor. 

1.  I  give  it  up.  2.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  most-needed  invention  is  in 
connection  with  honey-extractors.  So 
far  as  I  know,  we  never  had  a  half- 
way-decent honey-extractor  ;  that  is, 
one  at  all  worthv  of  the  use  of  a  bee- 
keeper who  produces  tons  of  extracted 
honey.  The  best  of  our  present  ma- 
chines are  just  good  enough  for  am;v- 
teur  bee-keepers,  who  have  from  three 
to  ten  colonies  of  bees.  3.  I  presume 
so,  but  I  do  not  know  what,  or  I  should 
get  right  to  work  on  it.  4.  Certainly 
not.  5.  Certainly  it  is,  but  he  would 
not  be  apt  to  get  much  reward  unless 
he  got  a  good,  strong  jjatent.  and  then 
enforced  the  law,  which  he  would  cer- 
tainly do  if  lie  had  any  energj-  and  in- 
telligence. We  have  had  ample  evi- 
dence, in  more  cases  than  the  Lang- 
stroth  invention,  that  quite  prominent 
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liee-keepers  will  prevaricate,  and  tiy 
to  rob  an  bonest  inventor.  Perhaps 
yonr  aim  in  asking  tbis  question,  Mr. 
Tefft,  is  what  I  have  man}-  times  been 
sorry  tliat  I  did  not  do — try  to  draw 
out  of  every  bee-keeper  possible,  all  he 
knew  and  conceived  about  certain  lines 
of  inventions  connected  with  bee-keep- 
ing, and  then  it  would  be  a  little  dark- 
er, after  something  had  been  brought 
out,  for  them  to  say,  "Oh,  I  thought  of 
that  long  before."  6.  For  12  or  15 
j-ears  I  have  made  the  breeding  of  bees 
for  business,  a  special  part  of  my  work, 
as  the  readers  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  very  well  know,  and  my 
method  has  been  not  to  aim  at  any  par- 
ticular color,  "  blood  "  or  grade,  but  to 
breed  direct  for  hardiness  and  honey- 
gathering  qualities,  and  this  is  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world.  It  is  very 
easy  to  know  what  you  want,  and  very 
easy  to  discover  where  it  exists  in  your 
apiarj',  and  just  as  easy  to  breed  in 
that  direction,  without  any  power  to 
fertilize  queens  in  confinement.  — Jas. 
Heddon. 

1.  I  do  not  know.  2.  I  do  not  know. 
3.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  just  now, 
and  I  have  tried  very  hard.  4.  I  hope 
not.  5.  Yes,  always.  The  inventor 
\vill  probably  never  be  paid  for  his 
troubles.  An  inventor,  as  a  rule,  never 
is  paid.  The  public  is  even  cautioned 
(by  moulders  of  public  opinion,  in  print 
and  elsewhere,  who  could  not  other- 
wise be  seen  except  to  hoist  themselves 
upon  the  structures  reared  by  these 
inventors),  to  invest  in  new  things  spar- 
ingly. Personally,  I  have  no  complaint 
to  make,  but  the  inventor  in  "  bee-fix- 
in's  "  meets  very  little  encouragement 
in  our  modern  literature,  and,  in  some 
cases,  opposition  that  is  almost  mali- 
cious. 6.  "  What  experiment  ?"  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  querist  what  Jirst 
experiment  out  of  the  many,  many 
thousands  of  experiments  yet  to  be 
made  ?  This  sets  us  loose  in  the  field, 
where  the  vender  of  "  traps  and  sticks" 
and  the  employer  of  child-labor  will  be 
obliged  to  seek  the  shade,  along  with 
the  balance  of  us,  and  depend  upon  his 
own  resources,  at  least,  till  he  learns 
something.  Ring  the  bell,  Mr.  T.,  and 
call  the  school  to  order. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

These  questions  are  unanswerable. 
If  any  one  coiild  an.swertliem,  he  could 
supply  the  want  by  inventing  the  arti- 
cle. Men  may  speculate,  but  invent- 
ions do  not  come  in  that  waj-.  They 
are  usually  ■'  sprung  "  upon  a  wonder- 
ing world,  when  it  expects  nothing  of 
the  kind.  We  have  done  all  we  can  do 
to  encourage  invention,  but  while  the 
Patent  Office  is  run  in  the  way  it  is  now, 
there  is  little  prospect  for  anyone  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  "remuneration" 
for  inventions  of  any  kind  used  by  api- 
arists. The  amount  involved  is  so 
small. — The  Editor. 


QUEEN-REARING. 

Candy  for  Queen-Cages,  Secur- 
iuja^  Qneen-CeIN,  etc. 


Written /or  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   S.  W.  MOUKISON,  M.  D. 


A  great  many  leading  queen-breed- 
ers have  at  various  times  written  to 
me,  asking  how  I  made  the  food  that 
I  used  in  my  queen-cages.  I  have  had 
good  reason  to  decline  to  give  it,  but  I 
now  feel  free  to  do  it. 

It  requires  a  candy  expert  to  make 
it,  and  is  made  simply  of  apple-blossom 
honey  (any  other  good  honey  will  do 
as  well)  and  confectioner's  "A"  sugar, 
boiled  together,  and  kneaded  while 
hot.  I  furnish  the  honey,  and  ask  the 
confectioner  to  make  me  "  cream  can- 
dy," using  no  glucose  or  water  ;  the 
result  is  a  candy  which  will  never  get 
dry,  and  will  keep  in  a  dry  I'oom  in  a 
close  tin  vessel  for  years. 

If  the  confectioner  should  get  it  too 
thick,  a  little  more  honey  can  be 
worked  into  it ;  if  too  thin,  a  little  pul- 
verized sugar  can  be  added. 

I  provision  my  queen-cages  with  this 
candy,  send  them  to  Austria,  and  have 
queens  sent  to  me  from  there.  An- 
other secret  of  my  success  in  mailing 
queens  is,  that  I  never  neglect  to  pour 
into  the  space  intended  for  food,  melted 
wax  or  paraffine,  and,  thus  prepared, 
the  candy  can  remain  in  the  cages  for  a 
year,  and  used  successfully. 

Secnrins:  Queen-Cells. 

Mr.  Alley's  method  of  queen-rearing 
is  a  grand  "success.  I  can  readily  get 
from  iifty  to  seventy  queen-cells  every 
time,  by  only  following  his  directions. 
His  method  can  be  applied,  and  as 
many  fine  queen-cells  obtained  from 
a  colony  that  is  just  made  queenless. 
Take  a  frame  of  empty  comb,  insert  a 
knife  at  one  end  of  the  comb,  about 
3  inches  from  the  bottom,  draw  it  to- 
wards the  other  side  of  the  comb  in  a 
circular  line,  striking  the  middle  of 
the  comb  about  1.!  inches  from  the 
bottom,  and  coming  out  on  the  other 
side  of  the  comb  3  inches  from  the 
bottom  ;  now  have  a  very  sharp,  thin- 
bladed  knife,  a  little  wax  just  melted, 
and  a  tin  cup  of  hot  water,  all  handy  in 
a  room  warmed  to  about  10U-. 

Secure  a  comb  of  eggs  from  the 
selected  queen  ;  cut  a  sufficient  amount 
of  it  up  into  strips  of  one  row  of  cells, 
cross-cut  these  strips  into  two-cell 
pieces  ;  dip  each  piece  into  the  melted 
wax  and  quickly  fasten  to  one  edge  of 
the  cut  comb,  which  .stands  inverted 
convenient  to  the  melted  wax.     These 


little  pieces  of  comb  should  be  about  J 
inch  apart,  and  project  slightly  out- 
ward. Another  row  can  be  placed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  comb  projecting 
sliglitly  outward. 

Give  at  once  to  a  colony  from  which 
the  queen  is  just  removed,  and  they 
scarcely  ever  fail  to  give  a  good  queen- 
cell  for  every  egg  that  is  thus  given 
them  in  good  condition. 

If  the  comb  containing  the  eggs  is 
old  and  tough,  it  is  well  to  pair  down 
with  a  sharp  knife  these  rows  of  cells, 
taking  off  about  one-third.  I  would 
prefer  the  old,  tough  comb  because  it 
is  more  easih'  handled. 

After  three  or  four  days  it  can  be 
removed  to  the  upper  story  of  a  colony, 
with  a  queen-excluding  honej--board, 
to  be  finished,  and  another  frame  of 
eggs  given  ;  and  when  it  is  ready  for 
i-emoval,  other  cells  will  be  found  in 
the  colony,  which  can  be  removed,  and 
the  process  repeated.  I  have  never 
by  any  other  method  secured  finer 
queens,  nor  half  the  number. 

Oxford,  Pa. 


COMBS. 


Preserving  and   Caring   for   the 
Empty  Combs  till  Needed. 


Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
R.    F.    HOLTERMANN. 


There  are  doubtless  very  many  like 
myself,  who  have  had  great  difficulty, 
and  even  suffered  loss  from  moth  in 
wax-comb.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  moth  destroys  the  comb  upon 
which  the  bees  are  in  the  hive,  for 
whenever  any  one  makes  the  assertion 
that  "  my  bees  have  been  desti-oyed  by 
the  miller,"  I  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  ninety-nine  times  out  of  one  hun- 
dred, yes  oftener,  the  bees  did  not  per- 
ish through  the  work  of  the  "  miller," 
or  they  were  black  bees.  For  this  rea- 
son, and  for  many  others,  I  should  con- 
demn anything  but  a  sprinkling  of 
"black  blood"  in  the  apiary  of  the 
inexpierienced  bee-keeper,  and  pro- 
bablj'  even  that. 

To  what  I  desire  to  make  special 
reference  in  preserving  comb,  is  to 
comb  used  for  extracting,  or  comb  not 
occupied  by  the  bees — these  have  to  be 
guarded  against  moth. 

I  never  have  any  objections  to  leav- 
ing supers  with  comb  upon  the  hive 
until  I  wish  to  prepare  my  bees  for 
winter.  The  bees  will  draw  from  them, 
if  uncapped,  any  honey  that  they  may 
require  for  immediate  use,  and,  if 
room,  even  for  winter,  and  I  prefer  this 
method  to  suplying  it  to  them  through 
artificial  feeders.  Here,  too,  the  honey 
is  ripened  and  kept  from  granulating — 
something  of  no  small  importance. 
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If  for  any  reason  one  has  combs 
otherwise,  then  I  find,  if  free  from 
honey,  the  best  place  is  a  cool,  dark 
room  ;  a  cellar  partially  underground 
is  very  good — of  course  it  will  not  do 
to  have  honey  in  the  combs,  as  it  will 
absorb  moisture  and  sour. 

I  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
keep  moths  out  of  combs  in  a  warm 
room,  with  fresh  pollen  in  the  combs. 
Brimstone  is  all  right  enough,  but 
when  our  time  is  fully  occupied,  the 
first  thing  we  know,  the  combs  will  be 
destroyed.  The  ease  of  doing  the  work 
looks  nice  on  paper,  and  also  looks  well 
to  say,  "  If  you  have  not  time  to  attend 
to  combs,  don't  keep  bees  ;"  but  the 
fact  I'cmains  that  many  do  keep  them 
who  often  are  so  busy  that  they  foi'get 
such  a  matter. 

If  well  fitting,  moths  can  be  kept 
pretty  well  out  of  supers,  by  putting 
one  on  top  of  another,  with  a  layer  of 
j)aper  between  each  —  the  entrances 
should  be  stopped  up,  of  course. 

I  thought  perhaps  a  few  hints  upon 
the  subject  might  be  of  value  to  begin- 
ers.  Man)-  are  in  a  position  to  so  place 
their  combs. 

Romney,  Canada. 


SUNDAY. 


Do  Bees  Swarm  more  then  tlian 
any  Other  Day  ? 


Written  for  the  Prairie  Farmer 

BY    MRS.    L.    HARRISON. 


Many  persons  think  that  bees  swarm 
more  on  Sunday  than  any  other  day. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  do,  but  we 
notice  it  more.  It  is  a  day  of  rest,  and 
after  hiving  all  the  Aveek,  bee-keepers 
would  like  to  enjoy  a  rest.  Last  Sun- 
day I  felt  that  swarming  was  about 
over,  and  that  I  could  enjoy  a  day  of 
rest,  and  lie  down  upon  a  lounge,  with 
some  choice  reading-matter,  when  that 
familiar  cry,  "  Bees  swarming,'"sound- 
ed  upon  my  ear.  "Where  are  they 
from  ?"  "Don't  know  ;  the}'  are  cluster- 
ing in  the  peach  tree." 

I  tied  on  my  bee-hat,  with  a  resolve 
to  find  out  where  they  came  from,  even 
if  I  had  to  look  at  evei-y  colony  in  the 
apiary.  This  can  be  definitelj'  ascer- 
tained, by  the  young  bees  in  the  grass, 
that  are  trailing  after  them.  I  soon 
saw  that  they  had  come  from  a  hive 
where  the  bees  had  been  clustered  out. 
This  colony  had  swarmed  about  nine 
days  before,  and  I  had  caught  the 
queen,  caged  her.  and  left  her  on  top 
of  a  hive  ;  it  was  a  verj'  hot  daj",  and 
although  it  was  but  a  few  moments 
before  I  returned,  I  found  her  dead, 
and  no  mistake  about  it.  I  know  that 
no  bees  had  stung  her,  and  what  killed 
her  I  do  not  know,   unless   it  was  the 


heat.  The  top  of  the  hive  where  I 
placed  her,  covered  with  a  wire-gauze 
cage,  was  painted  white. 

The  bees,  missing  their  queen,  re- 
turned to  their  hive  and  clustered  on 
the  outside,  and  remained  there,  wait- 
ing for  the  young  queen,  when  they 
would  swarm  again.  I  do  not  take 
much  stock  in  such  sulking  and  idle- 
ness, and  resolved  to  return  them  when 
thej'  swarmed.  They  had  plenty  of 
room,  and  why  not  go  to  work  ?  I  let 
them  hang  clustered,  while  I  took  off 
their  case  of  nearly-empty  sections, 
and  lifted  out  the  combs.  There  was 
very  little  brood,  and  what  there  was, 
was  sealed,  and  not  a  large  amount  of 
honey.  I  saw  where  two  queens  had 
left  their  cells,  and  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  small  ones  on  the  face  of  the 
comb  ;  these  I  removed,  extracted  the 
honey,  and  replaced  the  combs. 

When  I  removed  the  combs,  the  i-e- 
mainiug  bees  clustered  on  the  outside 
of  the  hive.  There  were  not  more 
than  two  quarts  of  them,  and  it  would 
have  been  poor  economy  to  let  them 
have  the  use  of  hive  and  combs,  as  it 
would  have  been  all  that  they  could 
possibly  do  to  get  strong  enough  to 
endure  the  cold  of  another  winter, 
without  laying  up  any  surplus.  The 
swarm  was  a  very  large  one,  and  when 
I  had  brought  part  of  them  back,  se- 
curing the  queen,  the  rest  soon  follow- 
ed. I  knew  there  were  two  queens, 
and  supposed  one  would  be  destroyed. 
I  noticed  this  morning  that,  appar- 
ently, the  bees  that  remained  in  the 
hive  were  clustered  on  the  outside, 
hanging  in  a  cluster  to  the  projecting 
edge  of  the  cover.  I  lighted  a  smoker, 
and  taking  a  long-handled  spoon,  slow- 
ly dipped  them  ofl",  and  placing  them 
in  front  of  the  entrance,  watched  them 
carefully  as  they  marched  into  the 
hive.  I  soon  saw  a  queen,  which  I 
picked  up  and  gave  to  a  queenless  col- 
onj'.  These  bees  were  devoted  to  their 
queen,  andif  shehad  notbeen  removed, 
miglit  have  taken  wing.  Wl\en  she 
was  removed,  the  bees  united  with  the 
swarm,  and  all  was  lovely. 

Queenlejss  Colonies. 

I  never  remember  of  finding  so 
many  swarms  that  had  filled  their  hives 
with  comb  and  honey,  and  yet  did  not 
contain  one  cell  of  brood,  which  was 
proof  that  they  were  queenless.  I  have 
supplied  a  number  of  such,  by  letting 
virgins  run  in  at  the  top,  or  down 
through  the  sections  as  soon  as  they 
left  the  cell.  They  are  well  received  ; 
the  bees  seeing  the  young,  downy 
things,  appear  to  take  no  notice  of 
them.  If  they  are  a  few  hours  old,  it 
makes  a  diflerence. 

When  I  have  had  second  swarms 
issue,  I  take  out  the  combs  and  care- 
fully remove  all   queen-cells,    prepara- 


tory to  returning  the  swarm.  Many 
times  the  queens  come  out  while  I  am 
doing  it,  as  the  guards  are  disturbed. 
As  fast  as  I  can,  I  drop  them  into  other 
colonies  where  they  are  needed,  being 
careful  to  disturb  the  bees  as  little  as 
possible.  Those  cells  containing 
queens  I  place  between  combs,  where 
they  can  come  out  at  their  leisure. 
Peoria,  111. 


EXCLUDERS. 


making  ^Vire-Cloth  Excluders 
for  Queen-Kearing. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   DR.    G.    L.    TINKER. 


Many  bee-keepers  are  desirous  of 
rearing  queens  over  full  colonies,  while 
there  is  a  laying  queen  in  the  brood- 
chamber,  i  have  now  found  a  plan  by 
which  this  can  be  done,  viz.: 

Take  any  strong  colony  and  place 
on  a  zinc-excluder,  then  the  "Queen- 
Rearing  Chamber  ;"  put  in  combs  of 
brood  from  other  colonies  and  intro- 
duce queen-cells  about  to  hatch.  Two 
days  after  lift  oft'  the  chamber,  leaving 
the  cover  on,  and  take  away  the  zinc- 
excluder,  and  put  in  its  place  a  wire- 
cloth  excluder.  Put  on  the  queen- 
chamber,  take  out  the  corks,  and  the 
the  young  queens  will  duly  become 
fertilized. 

Lest  the  queen  coming  out  in  front 
over  the  entrance,  should  find  her  way 
into  the  brood-chamber  with  the  flying 
bees,  and  destroy  the  laying  queen,  I 
put  over  the  entrance  a  zinc-excluder  : 
this  obviates  all  danger  of  the  reigning 
queen. 

The  wire-cloth  excluder  is  made  as 
follows  : 

Take  a  frame  of  the  same  size,  and 
simular  to  the  framing  of  the  wood- 
zinc  honey-board  ;  put  in  a  cross-piece, 
and  then  tack  on  one  side  a  sheet  of 
wire-cloth,  12  meshes  to  the  inch — the 
common  painted  article.  Nail  in  be- 
tween the  cross-i)iece  and  the  frame, 
narrow  strips  of  wood,  to  come  up 
against  the  partitions  in  the  queen- 
chamber,  so  as  to  close  each  of  the 
apartments  from  below  to  the  bees. 
Thus  the  heat  of  the  colony  will  pass 
up,  and  aid  in  protecting  the  brood 
above,  and  keep  the  bees  in  the  queen- 
chamber  of  the  same  scent  as  the  col- 
ony below,  so  that  they  may  be  re- 
united at  anytime.  This  arrangement 
may  also  be  used  over  any  colony 
working  in  the  sections. 

My  present  belief  is,  that  this  is  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  method  that  we 
shall  get  to  rear  and  secure  the  fertil- 
ization of  queens. 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 
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EXPERIMENTS 


In  Getting  Yohiijs:  Queens  mated 
Above  the  Zinc. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   E.    L.    PRATT. 


I  have  been  experimenting  consider- 
able this  season,  on  getting queen-oells, 
and  young  riueens  mated  beliind  and 
above  ((ueen-excUiding  metal.  I  have 
found  that  Mr.  Doolittle  was  a  little 
bit  hasty,  or  mucli  mistaken  aljout  get- 
ting queens  maled  as  he  decribes  in 
his  book,  do  everything  you  will  with 
the  young  queen  until  she  takes  it  into 
her  head  to  tly  out  to  mate.  This  is 
where  the  plan  lias  failed  with  me 
every  time.  Out  of  the  manj-  times  that 
I  have  tried  it,  in  various  ways  and 
under  dilierent  circumstances,  she  has 
been  balled.  I  cannot  account  for  it 
in  any  way.  Whj-  the  bees  will  tol(-r- 
ate  a  second  queen  in  the  same  hive 
for  several  days,  and  then  ball  her,  is 
a  question  with  me.  If  the  queen  in 
the  other  part  of  the  hive  is  failing. 
balling  does  not  happen. 

If  a  hive  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  a  cell  put  into  each,  both  will 
hatch,  and  the  queens  will  mate  all 
right ;  but  if  they  are  left  in  tlie  same 
hive  any  length  of  time,  one  of  them  is 
sure  to  be  balled.  The  only  wa\-  that 
I  have  been  able  to  get  a  queen  in  each 
section,  is  througli  a  cell.  Strange 
virgin  queens  will  not  be  accepted.  I 
have  picked  oft"  the  combs  in  one  side 
of  a  hive,  divided  in  this  way,  eiglit 
young  q\ieens  about  two  hours  old. 
They  were  unharmed  by  the  bees,  or 
by  eacli  other.  They  did  not  seem  to 
notice  one  another  at  all. 

In  a  private  letter  from  Dr.  Tinker. 
he  says  that  he  has  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting queens  mated  from  his  "cham- 
bers," which  .ire  arranged  with  double 
metal,  and  a  frame  of  comb  between, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  queens  can- 
not peep  through  the  perforations  at 
each  other. 

The  plan  of  securing  cells  over  a 
zinc  honey-board  is  an  easy  and  inex- 
pensive one,  but  the  serious  defect 
with  it  is,  the  young  larvaj  are  neglec- 
ted, to  a  certain  extent,  and  poor 
queens  the  result.  One  day  I  "pinched" 
about  thirty  queens  from  these  cells, 
on  account  of  their  small  size. 

The  zinc  is  valuable  for  presei'ving 
cells  from  flying  queens.  One  time  I 
had  given  a  queenless  colony  fort^-five 
fine,  large  cells,  many  of  them  natural, 
to  care  for  until  they  were  cut.  When 
I  went  to  them,  a  few  days  hxter,  I 
found  that  a  virgin  had  got  in,  and 
was  having  great  sport  tearing  down 
my  "dollar  bills."  Since  then  I  keep 
all  cells  where  flying  queens  can  not 
enter. 


The  new  Alley  plan  has  been  suc- 
cessful with  me.  as  far  as  I  have  tried 
it,  as  given  in  liis  jiamphlet.  It  re- 
quires constant  atlenlion  or  swarming 
will  result.  By  combining  the  two 
melliods  I  found  that  this  constant 
watching  was  done!  awa}'  with,  and 
swarming  was  impossible.  On  the  sec- 
ond day,  just  before  sundown,  trans- 
fer all  cells  from  tlie  Ijuilding  colony  to 
an  upper  story  of  a  strong  colony,  over 
zinc,  and  have  them  completed  there. 
The  great  risk  is  in  waiting  until  the 
tliird  day. 

The  erowding-iiut  method  of  secur- 
ing cells  is  good,  but  the  draw-back  is 
incessant  swarming.  The  plan  that 
suits  me  best,  is  a  combination  of  the 
Doolittle  and  Alley  plans,  with  a  little 
Tinker  and  Pratt  mixed  in.  It  is  sim- 
ple, not  very  expensive,  and  eflectual. 
The  queens  are  well  developed  and 
strong.  When  I  put  one  of  the  cells 
(secured  by  this  motliod)  into  a  nu- 
cleus, I  can  go  to  them  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  take  out  a  fine  laying  queen, 
invariably. 

Secui-insr  Heallliy  <(iieen-CeUs. 

The  method  which  I  employ  for  se- 
curing healthy  queen-cells  in  abun- 
dance, is  as  follows  : 

The  colony  chosen  should  be  of  good 
strength,  and  prepared  after  the  Doo- 
little method  of  taking  away  the  queen, 
and  feeding  for  three  days. 

I  use  the  Alley  plan  for  preparing 
the  larva;  ;  but,  instead  of  attaching 
the  strips  to  an  old  comb,  I  use  a  bot- 
tom-bar that  will  just  fit  between  the 
end  Ijars  of  my  frames,  to  which  the 
strips  are  attached. 

A  piece  of  foundation  about  three 
inches  wide  is  fixed  to  the  top-bar  of 
an  empty  frame,  and  tins  prepared  bot- 
tom-bar is  put  just  below  the  founda- 
tion. 

If  the  colony  is  very  strong,  give  it 
an  extra  empty  frame  with  a  small 
piece  of  drone-comb  starter  :  this  will 
kecj)  the  bees  from  building  drone- 
comb  on  the  cells,  to  liother  one  when 
cutting  them  out, 

Date  the  bar  and  insert  the  frame 
between  two  comlxs  of  pollen  and  hon- 
ey. Feed  all  the  while.  On  the  third 
day,  remove  the  frame  and  cells  to  a 
full  colony,  separated  by  queen-exclud- 
ing metal.  Give  to  the  rearing  colony 
the  queen  on  the  frame  of  brood  frcnu 
the  next  most  populous  colony.  In  three 
days'  time  the  colony  from  which  the 
queen  was  taken  will  be  ready  to  rear 
a  batcli  of  cells,  wlien  the  balance  of 
the  brood  can  go  to  the  colouj'  that 
just  finislied  theirs. 

In  this  wa_y,  two  colonies  with  one 
prolific  queen  will  give  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  cells  every  six  days,  and  no 
colonj-  need  to  be  (jueenless  for  more 
than  six   days.      If   the   finishing   and 


capping  of  the  cells  is  done  in  the  su- 
per over  the  queen-excluding  honey- 
board,  one  day  can  be  saved  on  each 
batcli  of  cells. 

To  cut  out  tlie  cells,  remove  the  bar 
to  which  they  are  attached,  or  nursery- 
cages  can  be  slipped  over  eacli  cell, 
and  the  frame  left  on  the  super  until 
the  cells  or  virgin  queens  are  needed. 

If  the  cells  arc  finished  \>y  another 
colony  over  the  excluding  metal,  the 
super  should  be  well  stocked  with 
hatching  brood,  and  the  jn-epared 
frame  should  be  placed  between  two 
frames  of  brood  in  the  larval  state. 
This  is  to  insure  abundance  of  food  to 
the  3'Oung  queens. 

Marlboro,  Mass. 


GRANULATION. 


Hoiv  Can  Extracted  Honey 
Kept  in  Liquid  Form  i 


be 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   GEO.    P.    HOWELL. 


Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal  give  me  some 
light  on  tlie  question  of  keeping  ex- 
tracted honey  from  granulating  in 
cold  weather?  or  if  not  keeping  it  from 
granulating,  at  least  delay  it  ? 

Last  winter,  although  very  mild,  I 
was  so  much  troubled  with  mj'  honey 
in  glass  jars,  candying,  that  I  gave  up 
selling  it  at  a  time  when  my  sales 
would  have  been  very  good.  I  had  to 
take  back  the  honey  so  often,  put  it 
through  the  process,  that  is,  putting 
the  pans  in  hot  water,  renewing  lables, 
etc.,  that  there  was  not  much  money 
coming  to  me. 

I  am  aware  that  granulated  honey  is 
sold  in  the  North  in  great  quantity,  and 
that  most  prefer  it  in  that  condition  ; 
but  down  South  the}- do  not  want  it  that 
way,  and  one  can  not  talk  them  into 
buying  it. 

The  moment  a  jar  shows  white,  its 
fate  is  sealed,  and  it  is  destined  to  re- 
main on  the  shelf  until  taken  back. 

Last  winter,  a  dealer,  so  much  an- 
noyed by  all  sorts  of  questions  asked, 
and  by  the  assurances  of  knowing  ones, 
that  '•  that  white  stufi""  was  not  pure, 
etc.,  so  disgusted  him,  that  no  talk  on 
my  part,  or  evidence  ofiered  to  prove 
the  purity  of  the  goods,  and  even  bet- 
ter terms  could  move  him.  His  ans- 
wer was,  "I  would  not  handle  that 
honey,  if  you  gave  it  to  me."  Wfiy,  it 
takes  all  of  my  time  trying  to  convince 
the  people  that  it  is  pure — a  thing  they 
do  not  want  to  believe. 

If  the  producer  could  have  a  talk 
with  every  consumer,  at  every  store,  he 
might  make  this  matter  clear,  aUliough 
I  know  from  expierence  that  his  task 
will  be  anything  but  sweet. 
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Some  may  ask,  "  Why  use  glass 
jars  ?"  I  do  so  because  they  come  to 
me  cheaper  than  tin  jjails,  are  a  neater 
package,  etc. 

I  do  not  wish  to  adulterate  the  honej-, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  some  harmless 
substance  could  be  worked  up  in  the 
honey,  that  would  stop  or  delay  its 
granulation.  I  make  a  little  living  by 
pi'oducing  and  selling  honey,  but  I  can- 
not do  anything  in  winter,  hampered 
as  I  have  been. 

P.  S. — I  forgot  to  state  that  all  my 
jars  had  on  the  back,  a  notice  lable. 
such  as  dealers  keep  in  stock,  in  regard 
to  granulation. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

[We  do  not  know  of  anything  which 
will  make  honey  remain  liquid,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  adulterating  it. — 
Ed.] 


OUT-APIARIES. 


The  manag^ement  of  Several 
Apiaries  at  One  Time. 


Writteji  for  fhe  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   JAMES    HEDDON. 


I  have  been  interested  in  reading 
Dr.  Miller's  series  of  articles  on  "  Out- 
Apiaries,"  in  Gleanings.  While  perus- 
ing them,  I  have  noticed  how  very  dif- 
ferent are  man}-  of  the  conditions  in 
diftereut  localities.  I  am  the  more  in- 
duced to  say  something  upon  this  sub- 
ject, by  reading  the  controversy  be- 
tween Messrs.  Dadant  and  Hutchinson, 
which  makes  a  very  good  text  for  this 
article  ;  the  more  so  because  Mr.  Da- 
dant mentions  the  number  of  colonies 
w'hich  his  man  can  manage,  and  quotes 
himself  as  saying  that  /want  "  a  good 
man  in  each  apiary." 

From  what  I  have  read  from  the 
pens  of  Western  apiarists,  and  what  I 
have  seen  while  visiting  them,  and 
from  what  I  know  about  honey-produc- 
tion, I  can  very  readily  account  for  the 
great  diflerence  of  opinion  between 
such  thoroughly  honest  and  practical 
men. 

I  remember  once  having  a  lively  dis- 
cussion with  Mr.  E.  J.  Oatman,  of  Dun- 
dee, Ills.,  on  the  question  of  working 
several  apiaries  ;  namelj*,  whether  it 
were  best  to  have  a  good  man  in  each 
apiary,  with  a  number  of  colonies  equal 
to  his  time  and  skill,  or  whether  it 
were'Oetter  to  keep  a  less  number  of 
colonies  in  a  larger  number  of  apiaries, 
and  have  one  or  two  parties  to  do  the 
work  by  driving  from  one  to  the  other. 
I  took  the  former  ground,  while  Mr. 
Oatman  took  the  latter.  He  tried  it 
his  way. 

A  few  years  later  he  visited  me, 
w^hen  the  same  subject  came  up,  and  he 


said  that  he  had  changed  his  mind 
after  trj-ing  it,  and  that  he  should 
thereafter  have  a  good  man  in  each 
apiary,  with  bees  enough  with  each 
apiarist  to  be  worthy  of  his  hire.  But 
further,  my  locality  more  readily  de- 
mands that  closer-attention  system 
than  does  Mr.  Oatman's  at  Dundee  ; 
and  no  doubt  his  is  more  like  ours  in 
that  respect,  than  is  that  of  Mr.  Da- 
dant's. 

Then,  again,  Messrs.  Dadant  &  Son 
produce  extracted  honey  exclusively, 
while  Mr. Oatman  produces  comb  honey, 
and  in  this  locality  we  get  both  in  the 
same  apiary,  sometimes  running  more 
to  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

Although  I  have  never  tried  it,  I 
have  often  thought,  and  now  believe, 
that  with  my  new  hive  (with  its  divisible 
brood-chamber  and  plenty  of  those 
brood  sections)  I  could  very  readily  so 
manipulate  an  apiary  run  for  extracted 
honey,  that  so  very  few  swarms  would 
issue  that  it  might  pay  me  better  to 
work  several  apiaries  on  the  drive- 
around  plan,  that  to  keep  a  man  in 
each  yard.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  fully 
believe  this.  It  seems  very  clear  to  me 
that  all  this  wide  difference  of  opinion 
between  two  honest  bee-keepers,  has 
grown  out  of  a  hasty  blindness,  or  not 
understanding  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  each  other. 

The  early  honey  crop  here,  namely, 
clover  and  basswood,  is  almost  a  total 
failure.  The  fall  harvest  promised 
fairly,  but  the  cold  nights  of  the  fore- 
part of  August  hurt  that,  and  what  the 
outcome  will  be,  it  is  too  early  to  say, 
yet. 

Dowagiac,  Mich.,  Aug.  10,  1889. 


PRICE  OF  HONEY. 


Honey  Market  Ruined  by  Sliort- 
Siglitcd  Bee-Keepers. 


Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    A.    J.    DUNCAN. 


I  am  glad  to  notice  in  the  American 
Bee  Journal  that  there  is  quite  a  re- 
vival in  the  "Bee-keepers'  Union," 
since  the  successful  tennination  of  the 
Arkadelphia  lawsuit.  That  is  well. 
Nearly  everything  now  is  run  by  com- 
binations and  trusts  ;  we  have  sugar- 
trusts,  salt-trusts,  and,  more  recently, 
•au  ice-trust — in  short,  every  industry  is 
run  bj'  trusts,  and  I  sometimes  fear 
that  some  enterprising  individuals  will 
get  up  a  trust  on  the  water  that  we 
drink,  or  the  air  that  we  breathe.  Whj', 
then,  should  not  the  bee-keepers  com- 
bine for  protection  ? 

But  the  greatest  protection  that  bee- 
keepers need  in  this  section  of  country, 
is  to  be  protected  from    the   bee-keep- 


rs.  That  may  look  paradoxical,  but 
vertheless  it  is  true.  The  last  two 
,jQ^^*hree  years,  as  every  bee-keeper 
what  Ik  ^""'^^^  ^''^^'y  P°°^'  y^^^^  ^"i"  Jiouey  : 
readily  fe'^®  surplus  we  had,  we  sold 
people  here''^  ^'  rather  a  low  price,  for 
for  honey,  for"'"  "«'  P^^-J','*  '"§''  l'"'^"'. 
a  luxury  than  al'^^^y  consider  it  more  ot 

_,,  .  necessltJ^ 

ihis   season   so     ,      ,       ,  ,.^^, 

over  an  average  ioi^''\^^''  l^^eu  a  little 

honey.     I  was   worki.t*i«   l"-°f'»'^fo"\f 

ing  my  neighbors  some'-'.S  ^^^rd  and  sell- 

tracted   honey  at  10  csnt^'^'^^T   "'ce    ex- 

and  congratulating  myself  I?  J'^'"   PO"na' 

I  would  make  up  some  of  m>",^""'*  J^^*; 

the  previous  poor  years.     BuF  ^o^**?^  ^°^' 

went  to  our  county-seat  (Indiai,'  "■.^^  ' 

Aug.  3,  on  business,   and,    to   l'"°'^)  °" 

prise,  I  found  the  town   full    an.'^J   ^"''' 

ning  over  with  honey,  both    com.,,  '^"^"  i 
"  •'  i<b  and 

^nit   in 

I'neral- 

,1' large 

the 


iUit-ents 
Wnd  of 


there  by  the  "  small  fry  "  that  ge  , 
ly  spoils  our  hone}'  market,  but 
producers  had  brought  it  in  bf 
barrel,  and  fine  extracted  linden  1  * 
was  retailing  at  6|  cents  per  lb  ;'^°'^®y 
one-pound  sections  at  8  cts. — and  te^^ 
these  same  individuals  pay  10  c 
per  pound  for  the  commouest  kjiit'?"  ? 
coffee  C  sugar!  . 

I  came  home  feeling  thoroughly, 
couraged,  and  utterly   disgusted,    i_      , 
feel  like  giving  the  worst  enemy  I  ha'*"*^ 
mjr    bees,    and   quitting   the   busines'."^^® 
One   thing   is   sure — if  I  cannot   ge*®  '' 
better  price  than   the  foregoing,  I  w*.^''.,^ 
have  a  good  start  for  a   crop   of  houf  '_ 
next  year,  for  I  won't  sell !  t  'j 

Hartford,  Iowa,  Aug.  6,  1889. 


dis- 


HONEY. 


Encouraging  the  Production  of 
Our  Own  SAveets. 


Written  for  the  Amerif^n  Bee  Journal 
BY   SIDNEY    S.    SLEEPER. 


Having  been  interested  in  apiculture 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  I  have  been 
called  on  occasionally  to  give  an  essay 
on  the  subject  at  our  State  and  county 
institutes.  I  had  occasion  to  attend 
the  Cattaraugus  county  institute,  held 
on  July,  2,  1889.  In  doing  so  I  had  to 
pass  through  Wyoming  county,  the 
home  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Keeney.  a  profess- 
ional druggist  and  apiculturist,  and 
so  concluded  to  call  on  him,  having 
seen  him  but  once  before,  and  that 
was  at  the  first  meeting  of  our  Erie 
County  Bee-Keepers'  Society,  held  on 
June  15,  1889.  He  then  became  a 
member. 

When  calling,  I  asked  him  to  explain     J 
how  he  obtained  such  a  large  yield   of 
honey,  as  I  had    heard   reported   from 
his  apiary.     He  could  not  do  so  with- 
out  showing  the   quality   of  the  bees 
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that  gathered  it.  We  went  to  his  api- 
aiy,  and  he  there  showed  nic  tlie  finest 
and  most  beautiful  queens,  drones  and 
workers  that  I  ever  saw.  I  was  not 
long  there  before  I  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  nuilie  an  exliibitof  liis  tine  stock 
at  the  International  Fair,  to  be  held  in 
Burt'alo,  eoninieneing  on  September  3, 
and  continuing  ten  days. 

I  now  have  a  letter  just  received 
from  Mr.  Keenej,  saying  that  he  will 
make  an  exhibit  of  fjuecns,  drones  and 
fnll  colonies  of  his  bees,  at  the  Bufl'alo 
Fair;  and  he  will  give  his  experience  in 
judicious  breeding  at  our  next  society 
meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Hull'alo, 
on  September  5,  during  the  fair.  I 
consider  his  exhibit  and  experience  of 
great  value  to  our  pursuit. 

It  is  my  object  to  induce  more  peo- 
ple to  keep  bees,  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  only  300,000  bee-keepers  in  the 
United  States,  and  only  an  average  of 
10  colonies  each.  They  produce  annu- 
ally about  120,000.000  pounds  of  honey, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  import  2,400,- 
000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  at  a  cost  of 
about  ^75,000,000.  Not  more  than  ten 
]>er  cent,  of  those  favorably  situated 
for  the  cultivation  of  bees,  are  engaged 
in  the  pursuit.  If  thej'  were  so  en- 
gaged, the  annual  product  of  honey 
would  not  fall  below  $150,000,000,  for 
honey  alone. 

Instead  of  being  importers  we  would 
be  exporters  of  sweets,  with  a  balance 
largely  in  our  favor.  A  large  percent- 
age of  these  imports  do  not  bring  with 
them  a  character  above  suspicion. 
Instead  of  pajing  our  money  for  the 
vile  adulterations  of  foreign  importa- 
tions, our  apiculturists  should  gather 
the  pure  and  wholesome  nectar  annu- 
ally wasted  in  their  own  fields. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anj-  fear 
of  over-production,  for  consumption 
generall}'  keeps  pace  with  production. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  will 
have  a  full  crop  of  honey  in  all  parts  of 
of  our  vast  domain  every  season. 

To  induce  more  people  to  engage  in 
the  pursuit  of  apiculture,  our  queen- 
breeders  should  breed  for  docilit}",  so 
that  even  the  timid  may  handle  bees 
with  impunity. 

I  hope  that  all  who  can,  will  attend 
our  great  Fair.  Mr.  O.  L.  Hershiser, 
of  Big  Tree  Corners,  N.  Y,.  is  the  sup- 
erintendent of  the  honey  and  apiarj- 
department,  and  also  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Erie  County  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Society,  and  will  gladly  answer  all 
communications. 

Holland,  N.  Y. 


A  Favorable  Word  from  any  of  our 
readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  has 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  any- 
thing we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  can  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble. 


C01«VEI\TI0.\  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Mtetint. 

Auk.  31.— IlHldiiiiaiifl,  at  KIsherTille.  Ont. 

H.  C.  CampbeU,  Sec,  Cayuga,  Ont. 

Sept.  —.—  Maine,  at  Livermore  FaUe.  Me. 

,1.  F.  Fuller,  Sec,  Oxford,  Me. 

Sept.  3.— Iowa  State,  at  Ot'sMoines.  Iowa. 

J.  W.  Mnre,  Sec.  DesMoines,  Iowa. 

Sept.  5.-Erle  rountv.  at  liuflttlo.  N.  V. 
O.  L.  Ilerslilser.  Cur.  Sec.  Big  Tree  Corner,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14.— Susquehanna  Ci,.,  i>t  New  Milfnrd,  Pa. 
II.  .M.  Soeley,  Sec  .  llarford,  Pa. 

Oct.  16— 18.-Northwesterri,  at  Chicago.  Ills. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  tiec.,  Flint.  Mich. 

Dec.  4-6.— Internatinnal,  at  Brantford. Ont.. Canada. 
K.  F.  Holtermann,  8ec.,  Romney,  Ont. 

ly  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.- BD. 


Heart's-Ease  Bloom,  elc. — Mr. 

Frank  S.  Johnson,  Campbell,  Nebr.,  on 
Aug.  10,  1889.  writes  : 

I  took  a  long  drive  over  the  country 
yesterday,  and  the  stubble-Melds  are 
one  mass  of  pink  bloom,  of  the  heart's- 
ease,  or  heart-weed.  The  bees  are 
working  finely,  making  very  white, 
delicate  comb,  and  storing  a  very  mild 
amber  honej-.  My  Carniolan  queen 
is  doing  finely,  and  has  her  hive  well 
tilled  with  white-lianded  bees.  Judg- 
ing from  the  descriptions  of  the  Carnio- 
lans,  I  should  say  that  .she  was  a  pure 
one.  The  golden-rod  is  blooming 
every  where.  I  think  it  is  rather  earlier 
than  usual.  I  believe  that  there  will 
be  a  great  yield  of  honey  in  this  State. 


Puir-Ball  Smoke— LTniting  Col- 
onie§ — Samuel  Flory,  South  English, 
Iowa,  writes : 

Probably  many  are  not  aware  of  the 
effect  that  smoke  from  puff-balls  has 
upon  bees — (I  say  pufi-balls,  for  I 
know  no  other  name.)  It  grows  on 
damp  places,  a  little  like  mush-room  ; 
when  dry  it  is  like  dust  inside.  I 
gather  them,  get  them  thoroughly  dry, 
put  them  into  the  bee-smoker,  mix  a 
little  dry,  decayed  wood  with  it,  so  that 
it  will  hold  fire  better,  then  blow  the 
smoke  into  the  entrance  of  the  hive 
until  the  bees  become  stui^id  and  drop 
down,  which  will  not  take  long,  proba- 
bly five  minutes,  or  a  little  over.  In 
order  that  I  may  Vie  fully  understood, 
I  will  give  my  method  of  proceeding  : 
Wishing  to  unite  colonies  No.  1  and 
No.  2,  and  wanting  to  save  the  queen 
of  No.  2,  I  smoke  those  in  No.  1  first  ; 
after  smoking,  as  above  stated,  I  un- 
cover the  hive,  lift  out  the  combs,  and 
brush  off  the  bees  that  maj'  hang  to 
the  combs  ;  this  done,  I  pour  the    bees 


on  a  cloth  (a  Ixiard  will  answer),  then 
hunt  tlie  queen,  which  is  easily  found, 
and  destroy  her.  Then  go  to  colony 
No.  2,  smoke  it  the  same  way,  until 
stupefied,  remove  the  hive-cap  and  hon- 
ey-board, i)our  the  bees  from  No.  1  on 
top  of  the  frames,  cover  it  up,  and  the 
work  is  done.  By  the  time  the  bees 
revive,  they  will  be  all  mixed  up  so 
that  there  will  be  little  or  no  fighting, 
and  lint  very  few  bees  will  return  to 
their  former  place.  I  have  practiced 
this  for  several  years,  and  it  has  alwajs 
"worked  like  a  charm  "  for  me,  and 
has  never  caused  any  bad  effect  what- 
ever. 


Oiie-Tliird  of  a  Crop Matthew 

Rebholz,  Kane,  Ky.,  on  Aug.  10,  1889, 
says  : 

The  season  opened  with  the  finest 
prospects  for  a  full  crop  of  honej-  ; 
white  clover  was  plentj-,  but  June  came 
and  our  hopes  were  blasted,  for  the 
first  week  in  June  it  was  very  cold,  the 
second  week  it  rained  all  the  tine,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  month  was  entire- 
ly too  wet.  One  of  my  neighbors,  who 
started  in  the  spring  with  10  colonies, 
did  not  get  over  100  pounds  of  honey. 
I  got  about  40  pounds  of  honey  to  the 
colonj'.  Take  the  whole  country  over, 
there  is  not  more  than  about  one  third 
of  a  crop  ;  but  we  will  not  despair. 


Eillle  Colony  in  a  Small  Hive. 

— Edward  Clark,  Nat,  Ala.,  on  August 
5,  1869.  writes  : 

On  June  22  I  found  about  a  pint  of 
bees  clustered  on  a  bush  in  the  woods, 
near  where  there  had  been  a  bee-tree 
cut.  I  put  them  into  a  little  hive  con- 
taining three  frames,  which  were  about 
six  inches  each  waj',  the  center  one 
being  filled  with  comb  containing  eggs; 
one  outside  frame  filled  with  comb  was 
about  full  of  uncapped  honey,  and  the 
other  frame  had  a  small  piece  of  emptj- 
comb  in  it.  In  about  a  week  I  exam- 
ined them,  and  found  a  queen-cell 
with  an  egg  in  it.  In  about  a  week 
more  I  examined  them  again,  and 
found  that  the  egg  had  hatched  into  a 
worm.  I  then  tliought  I  would  soon 
have  a  nice  little  colony  of  bees  ;  but 
the  naxt  time  I  examined  them,  about 
a  week  later,  they  had  torn  down  the 
queen-cell  and  enlarged  four  or  five 
other  cells  to  a  little  larger  than  drone- 
cells,  and  put  all  the  eggs  into  them, 
except  about  half  a  dozen,  which  they 
had  carried  to  another  comb.  The 
next  time  that  I  examined  them,  they 
were  all  dead.  I  am  a  little  boy,  only 
ten  j-ears  old,  and  know  nothing  about 
bees  except  what  I  have  learned  this 
year,  and  would  be  glad  to  learn 
through  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
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why  tliey  tore  dowu  the  queen-cell, 
and  then  eulai-ged  other  cells,  and  put 
all  the  eggs  into  them.  So  far  this 
has  been  a  very  poor  season  here  for 
honey.  Bees  have  swarmed  but  little, 
and  have  hardly  gathered  enough 
honey  to  live  on. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle  replies  to  the 
above  in  this  way  : 

The  above  is  evidently  a  case  of  lay- 
ing workers.  The  writer  says  he  gave 
the  bees  a  comb  having  eggs,  and  after 
a  week  had  elapsed  an  examination 
showed  "  a  queen-cell  with  an  egg  in 
it."  Now  all  the  eggs  that  he  gave  tlie 
little  colony  at  first,  would  have  been 
hatched  at  the  end  of  the  third  day, 
hence  if  there  was  an  egg  in  a  queen- 
cell,  something  in  the  hive  must  have 
put  it  there,  or  tlie  bees  must  have 
stolen  it  iu  order  to  have  found  it  there 
one  week  after  he  gave  the  eggs. 
That  the  bees  did  not  steal  it,  is  proven 
by  finding  more  eggs  the  next  time  he 
looked  ;  and  that  the  something  which 
put  it  in  the  queen-cell  was  not  a  queen, 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  queens  never 
deposit  eggs  in  queen-cells  under  such 
circumstances.  The  second  examina- 
tion proves  conclusively  to  my  mind 
that  there  were  laying  workers  present, 
inasmuch  as  there  were  now  eggs  iu 
two  combs,  and  the  fact  that  they  tore 
down  the  first  queen-cell  ;  for  bees  sel- 
dom bring  a  queen-cell  to  completion, 
where  the  product  which  it  contains 
comes  from  an  egg  from  a  laying 
worker.  Wlierein  our  j'oung  friend 
makes  a  mistake,  is  in  supposing  that 
the  eggs  which  he  saw  each,  time  were 
the  ones  that  he  put  into  the  hive  on  the 
start.  The  only  puzzling  question  there 
is  about  the  matter  to  me,  is,  why  the 
bees  did  not  try  to  rear  a  queen  from 
the  eggs  first  given.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted tor  by  the  laying  workers 
being  long  present  with  the  bees,  in 
which  case  bees  rarely  ever  start  queen- 
cells  from  brood  thus  given.  This  is 
also  proven  bj'  the  bees  all  being  dead 
at  the  last  examination,  showing  that 
they  died  of  olrl  age. — G.M.Doolittle. 


Tobacco   and  Bees L.  T.  Hill, 

Canton,  Dak.,  on  Aug.  11,  1889,  writes: 

Will  tobacco  kill  bees  ?  On  July  4 
I  had  a  swarm  of  bees  to  come  out  and 
cluster.  I  took  a  new  Langstroth  hive, 
and,  as  usual,  prepared  some  salt  and 
water  to  wash  the  frames  with.  Not 
seeing  a  piece  of  cloth  handy,  I  took  a 
sack  that  had  contained  smoking  tobac- 
co ;  I  turned  it  in-side-out,  shook  it, 
and  brushed  it  until  I  was  sure  that 
there  was  no  tobacco  on  it,  aud  used 
it  to  wash  the  frames  and  side  of  the 
hive.  I  put  the  bees  into  the  hive  at 
11:30  a.m.,  and  at  3  p.m.  they  were 
there,    but   at   sunset   they   were    not 


there — they  had  left.  In  course  of  a 
few  days,  I  had  another  swarm  come 
out;  I  put  them  into  the  same  hive, 
after  washing  it  with  salt  and  water, 
but  with  another  dish  and  clean  rag. 
The  third  daj'  after,  the  bees  came  out, 
flew  around  a  few  moments,  and  went 
back  ;  and  about  }  of  them  went  into 
the  same  hive,  and  the  other  |  into  the 
next  hive  to  them.  Three  or  four  da3's 
later  I  saw  no  signs  of  life  around  the 
hive,  and  upon  opening  it,  I  found  the 
bottom-board  covered  about  two  inches 
deep  with  dead  bees,  and  not  a  live 
bee  in  the  hive.     What  killed  the  bees? 

[We  have  never  used  tobacco-smoke 
on  bees.  Will  some  one  please  answer 
the  above  question  ? — Ed.] 


Only  a  moderate  Yield E.   M. 

Showers,  Pine  Bluff,  Wis.,  on  Aug.  12, 
1889,  writes  : 

The  honej-  harvest  seems  to  be  over 
for  this  season.  It  has  not  been  very 
good.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  white 
clover  and  much  Alsike,  but  neither 
seemed  to  produce  much  honej-.  Bees 
quit  storing  honey  on  Julj'  15.  I  never 
had  my  bees  to  swarm  so  much  as  this 
season,  while  the  honey  lasted  ;  so  I 
did  not  get  a  great  deal  of  honey — only 
about  1,200  pounds  from  22  colonies 
in  the  spring,  and  increased  to  45  col- 
onies ;  000  pounds  of  comb  and  600  of 
extracted,  which  I  sell  at  12i  cents  per 
pound  for  the  former,  and  10  cents  for 
the  latter.  Some,  I  see,  are  selling 
honej'  for  8  cents  ;  I  guess  they  do  not 
take  the  Bee  Journal,  or  they  would 
know  the  price  of  honey  better. 


Honey  Crop  Almost  a  Failure. 

—  D.  F.  Park,  Athens,  Pa.,  on   Aug.  8, 
1889,  writes  : 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  through  the 
Bee  Journal,  that  bee-keepers  are 
getting  a  fair  crop  of  honey  in  the 
West.  Throughout  northern  Pensyl- 
vania  aud  southern  New  York,  the 
crop  is  almost  an  entire  failure.  My 
apiary  of  80  colonies,  has,  to  date, 
given  me  a  total  surplus  of  40  pounds 
of  inferior  honey.  The  most  expert 
bee-keepers  of  this  vicinity  have  done 
no  better.  White  and  sweet  clover 
have  bloomed  profusely,  but  constant 
rains  and  cool  nights  have  prevented 
any  flow  of  nectar.  Golden-rod  is 
abundant,  but  merely  keeps  up  brood- 
rearing,  and  gives  no  surplus.  Buck- 
wheat is  now  coming  into  blossom. 
As  this  county  (Bradford)  is  the  ban- 
ner county  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
amount  of  buckwheat  raised,  we  might 
hope  for  something  from  it ;  but  so  far 
we  have  only  the  smell,  but  not  the 
sight  of  houej'. 


Trembling:  or  Nameless  Bee- 
Disease. — Wm.  Beall,  Kimmell,  Ind., 
on  Aug.  12,  1889,  writes  : 

I  have  30  colonies  of  bees,  and  they 
are  doing  verj' well  at  present;  Honey 
will  not  be  plenty  here.  I  had  one 
colony  that  had  some  kind  of  disease  ; 
the  bees  would  come  out  of  the  hive, 
and  fall  on  the  alighting-board,  crawl 
around,  and  then  fall  on  their  backs, 
tremble,  and  some  died.  In  twelve 
hours  the  rest  were  all  right,  and  are 
all  right  now.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  ailed  them.  Please  state  in  the 
Bee  Journal.  I  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  the  American  Bee  Journal  ; 
but  there  are  some  things  in  it  that  I 
cannot  believe,  and  one  is  that  the  old 
queens  come  out  with  the  swarms. 
They  may  sometimes.  I  have  clipped 
the  queen's  wings,  and  have  had 
swarms  to  come  from  the  same  hive. 
It  may  be  that  their  wings  grew  out 
again.  I  have  found  several  this  year. 
that  were  young  queens,  aud  unable  to 

fly- 

[This  "trembling  disease"  has  been 
repeatedly  commented  upon,  in  the  Bee 
Journal,  and  on  page  541  of  this  issue, 
Mr.  Alonzo  Skinner  gives  his  remedy 
for  it.— Ed.] 


A  Oood  'White  Clover  Honey- 
Flow. — Joseph  Moser,  Festina,  Iowa, 

on  Aug.  8,  1889,  says  : 

We  have  had  one  of  the  heaviest 
flows  of  white  clover  honey  that  I  ever 
saw.  My  bees  averaged  90  pounds  of 
white  comb  honey  per  colonj-,  and  I 
extracted  200  gallons  from  13  colonies. 
The  fall  crop  is  to  come  yet  ;  it 
promises  to  be  a  good  one,  as  I  usually 
get  some  surplus  from  red  clover, 
which  is  verj'  abundant  here.  My  bees 
are  storing  honey  now  from  the  acorns, 
which  were  pierced  bj-  an  insect,  thus 
causing  honey  to  run  out.  We  have 
had  a  very  dry  time  for  the  last  four 
weeks,  and  the  white  clover  is  almost 
dried  out,  but  we  are  getting  a  nice 
shower  to-day. 


Successful  Bee-Keeping;. — I,  N. 

Arnold,  Richmond,  Iowa,  on  Aug.    14. 
1889,  writes  : 

I  will  now  offer  a  report  of  my  honey 
crop.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Bee 
Journal  for  eleven  years.  I  am  a 
bee-keeper  by  trade.  I  helped  mj- 
father-in-law,  J.  O.  Todd,  three  years 
before  I  owned  a  colony  of  bees  ;  I 
now  have  100  colonies  in  fine  condition. 
Mr.  Todd  and  I,  together,  will  get  over 
20,000  pounds  of  honey  for  the  season. 
I  used  to  be  a  telegraph   operator,  and 
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could  not  work  at  it  on  account  of  my 
health.  I  like  the  bee-business  tlio 
best  of  anj-  thing  that  I  have  followed. 
Since  I  began  keeping  bees,  I  liave 
lost  all  but  one  colony  (in  the  winter 
of  1S84-S5).  I  had  400  empty  combs, 
100  pounds  of  foundation,  and  lots  of 
hives  ;  but  I  did  not  quit  in  despair. 
I  invested  $40.00  in  bees  the  next 
spring,  and  tilled  up  my  hives  that 
season  ;  and  during  the  season  of  1885 
my  bees  cleared  me  $400  in  cash,  and 
left  all  of  my  bees  not  owing  me 
a  cent ;  but  if  I  had  not  known  what 
bees  would  do  in  a  good  season,  I  sup- 
pose that  I  would  given  up  the  bee- 
business  in  disgust. 


The   Nameless   Bee-Disease. — 

Alonzo  Skinner,    Mesa  Citj-,    Ariz.,  on 
Aug.  6,  1889,  writes  : 

On  reading  Mr.  Joshua  Bull's  article 
about  the  "  Nameless  Bee-Disease,"  on 
page  392,  I  felt  somewhat  impressed  to 
give  mj'  views  concerning  the  matter  ; 
and  seeing  the  item  on  page  484,  I 
thought,  "why  keep  my  light  under 
a  bushel  ?"  Two  years  ago  last  April 
I  had  one  colony  that  was  affected  just 
like  Mr.  Root  describes  on  page  484, 
and  I  put  about  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  salt  at  the  entrance  ;  in  a  very  short 
time  all  was  right.  Then  came  a  query 
in  the  Bee  Journal,  bearing  on  the 
same  thing,  in  which  all  who  answered 
it,  confessed  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  it.  Then  I  received  the  Jpicul- 
lurist,  in  which  Mr.  Alley  set  forth  his 
plan  of  spraying  the  combs  with  salt 
and  water,  and  stated  that  he  had  pub- 
lished his  salt-and-water  cure  for  years. 
Since  that  time  I  have  had  about 
twelve  colonies  affected,  and  I  just 
lifted  up  tlie  front  end  of  the  hive,  and 
poured  in  about  i  pint  of  strong  salt- 
and-water — not  going  to  the  trouble  of 
doing  anything  else — and  all  was  right 
in  a  short  time. 


Apiary  Register.— All  who  intend  to 
be  sjstematic  in  tlieirwork  in  the  apiary, 
should  get  a  copy  ot  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) J]  00 

'•    100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

"  '200  colonies  (420  pages)  1  50 


Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  35  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 


A  modern  Bee-Farm  and  its  Eco- 
nomic Management,  by  S.  Sinimins,  of  Rot> 
tingdean,  Brighton,  England,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  book  of  about  200  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  clotb. 
Price  81.00.    For  sale  at  this  office. 


AL.FKEI>   H.  NE^VIVIAIV, 

BUSINESS  HANAOER. 
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IxtsiHcss  %otitts. 


Voiir  Full  A<l<1ress,  plainly  written, 
is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

If  'Von  UTe  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Give  a  i^opy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  Ifliller's  Book,  "A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Joub- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

If  yoii  Liose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

Wew  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  188S  and  1889  for  51.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4Xx43^  and  5J^x5J<. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  I'our  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BII^MER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal. 

Please  MTite  Ameriean  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Plienol  lor  Foul  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, witli  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  preininm. 

A  Home  Marliet  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


An  ElCKunt  Monthly  for  tbe 
FAMILY    A:\I>    FIRESIUF, 

At  $1.00  a  Year. 

Printed  in  the  liiffhcst  style  of  the  art,  and 

profusely  embcllislted  witii  Magniticent 

and  costly  Engravings. 

The  Illustrated  Home  Journal  is  a  moral. 
Iiixli-loncd  and  intellectual  educator,  and  is 
inviihiablc  in  every  library,  as  well  as  a  very 
attractive  and  inspiring  ornament  in  every 
drawing-room.  Each  Number  of  it  contains  3f> 
pages. 

Its  stories  are  elevating  in  tone,  as  well  as 
charminfrly  thrilling  and  captivating:  its  his- 
torical ami  bio^'raptiical  sketches  are  fascinat- 
ing and  drlit'liUul ;  its  Department  for  "Our 
Young  Follvs"  is  enticing  and  alluring  ;  and  its 
miscellaneous  matter  leads  to  the  higher  life, 
and  the  moulding  ot  more  beautiful  thoughts 
and  affections. 

It  will  be  CIubl)ed  with  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  and  both  mailed  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  one  year,  for  $1.75. 
Or  both  JouKNALS  for  one  year,  and  Diclsens* 
Works  (as  described  on  page  544  of  this  Jour- 
nal)—all  for  $2.85. 

t^~  Sample  Copy  Free. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madisou-St CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


Triple-I.eu80 
nag'uIHers  for 

ithe  inspection  of 
bees,  insects.etc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able in  the  con- 
servatory, or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleaEant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Joubnai,  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.50. 


Red  Isabels  for  Pails.- We  have 
three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 
for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 
honey.  Price,  81  for  a  hundred,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 
on  them.  Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 
eacli  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 
address  on  less  than  100.  Larger  quantities 
according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Label  s tl.50  $2.00  $2.25 

SOOLabels 2.00       3.00       3.50 

l.OOOLabels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

JI9-  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


Prang's  National  Flower  is  the  title  of  a 
beam  if  ul  painphlct  which  contains  two  colored 
plates  ot  the  two  most  popular  candidates  for 
selcetion  as  the  National  Flower  of  America, 
it  also  has  two  poems,  and  a  postal  card 
addressed  to  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  with  a  vote  to  he  ailed  up  for  the 
selection  of  a  National  flower.  The  pamphlet 
cosis  25  cents,  and  can  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 
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Honey  and  Bees^rax  ^Market. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HONET.— Prices  are  not  fully  established,  beiut? 
a  little  too  early.  Only  a  few  shipments  have  yet  ar- 
rived, which  sold  readily  as  folluwa :  Bestwbite.in 
1-lb.  sections,  I6^c.,  and  2-lbs.,  I4c.  Off  grades  Ken- 
•erally  l  to  12  cts,  less.  Extracted,  white  clover.  8,'^c.; 
orange  blossom,  7'-^.@8c.;  off  grades,  per  gal.,60a'7Ue 

BEESWAX.-23}^(ii24»i.c. 
Aug.  15.  WALKER  &  McCORD,  32  &  34  S.  Water  St. 

DENVER. 

HONET.— We  quote  :  New  in  1-lb.  sections  arriv- 
ing freely  at  16®  18c.;  extracted,  6@8c. 

BEBSWAJC.-18@2nc. 
Aug.  10.  J.  M.  CLARK  COM.  CO..  1421  15th  8t. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— New  honey  arriving  freely,  and  all  the 
shipments  have  been  promptly  closed  out  so  far. 
We  quote  :  l-lh.  white  clover,  according  to  style  of 
package  and  appearance,  I4@l6c.  Keceipts  of  ex- 
trafted  increasing  :  demand  light,  al6@8c. 

BEESWAX.-25C. 
Aug.  1.  8.  T.  PISH  &  CO.,  189  8.  Water  8t, 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— New  extracted  sells  as  fast  as  it  arrives. 
■Orange  blossom,  7i4@7VaC.;  inferior  Southern,  7<>@75 
cts.  per  gallon.    Some  demand  for  the  comb,  but  we 
have  no  stock  yet. 
July  22.    F.  G.  8TR0HMBTER  &  CO..  122  Water  St. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— Old  crop  nearly  gone,  and  new  begins 
to  appear,  the  quality  being  fine.  We  quote  :  New 
white  l-lbs.,  I5@l6c.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels 
-and  kegs.  7@8c.;  in  tin  and  pails,  7H®8Hc. 

BBE8WAJ£:.-23@28C. 

July  16.  A.  V.  BISHOP.  142  W.Water  St. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Old  crop  all  gone.    New  1-pounds,  16c.; 
-2-lbs.,  14c.    No  California  comb  in  the  market.    Ex- 
tracted, white.  9c.;  amber.  7@8c. 
Aug.  7.         HAMBLLN  &  BEAR8S,  514  Walnut  8t. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Coming  in  freely,  but  sales  are  not 
«isily  made  at  over  15c.  for  the  best,  while  we  are 
trying  to  get  16c.,  and  think  that  later  we  can  get  it, 
as  all  buy  sparingly  now.  Extracted  sells  at  6®8c., 
but  chietly  at  7c.  for  white. 

BBB8WAX,— 250.  K.  A,  BURNBTT. 

Aug.  12.  161  South  Water  St. 

DETROIT. 

HONE  Y.— New  crop  is  coming  in  slowly,  and  sells 
at  I4@i5c.  for  comb.    No  desirable  old  stock  left. 

BBB8WAX.— 24®25C. 
July  24.  M.  H.  HUNT.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— New  white  comb  in  1-Ib.  sections  sells 
at  16@l7c.  White  extracted,  7@7i^c.:  dark,  in  bar- 
Tels,  6c.  An  active  demand  is  not  expected  before 
Sept.  I.    No  new  extracted  in  the  market. 

BEESWAX.— None  in  the  market. 
July  20.  CLBM0N8,  CLOON  &  CO..  cor  4th  AWalnut. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— Extracted,  bright.  6!^c;  dark,  5J^c.  The 
market  is  slow. 

BEESWAX,- Scarceat23c.for  prime. 
July  20.  D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— We  quote:  Fancy  white  l-pounds,  un- 
glassed,  inc. ;  off  grade  l-lbs.  I4c. ;  fancy  wliite  2-lbs., 
glassed.  I4c.,and  off  grade  2-lbs.,  I2c.  Extracted  in 
good  demand  as  follows  :  Orange  blossom,  7H@7>4C. 
White  clover  and  basswood,  8@8}^c.  Off  grades  of 
Southern,  per  gallon,  60®70c. 

HU.DRBTH  BROS.  &  8EGELKEN, 
Aug.  12.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— We  quote:  Comb,  17@18c.:  extracted, 
8®9c.  Sales  a  little  slow  on  account  of  the  warm 
weather.    Quality  of  new  honey  is  very  good. 

BEESWAX.— 25C. 
Aug.  9.      BLAKE  &  RIPLEY.  57  Chatham  Street. 

OINCINNAaL 

PONBY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5® 8c.  per  lb., 
and  comb  honey,  in  l  and  2  lb.  sections,  r2@l5c.,  for 
which  demand  is  good.  Trade  is  also  good  in  the 
eslraned,  in  square  glass  jars  for  table  use,  and  in 
barrels  for  manufacturers. 

BEESWAX.- Demand  is  good— 20@22c.  per  lb.  foi 
Rood  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Aug.  9.  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  At. 


^Avizxtxstmtnts. 


ITAIilAN  and  AliBINO  Queens,  by  return 
mail.    Tested,  90c.;  Untested,  60c.  each,  or 
■2  for  $1.— 3-frame  Niiplei.  $2  e«ch. 
3:iAtf      GEO.  STUCKMAN,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


$500,000!00 


To  Spend  the  Immense  Bum  of  Half  a  Million  Dollars 
adveriisea  single  weekly  puhticationis  uupaielltlled 
evea  in  this  age  ofalupeodous  oil*  ertising  enterprises.    The 
publishers  of  THE  YANKEE  BLADE,  however,  are 

rmined  to  give  everv  pTSon  in  North  America,  a  cliance  to  read  its  entertaining  and  in- 
structive Btoiies.    THE  YANKEE  BLADE  has  been  published  without  a  break  for  fifty 
years.    It  has  become  firmly  established  by  ita  long  and  prosperous  existence,  and 
veil  and  favorably  known  in  every  state  irit  he  I'nion    Its  stones  are  always 
of  a  good  moral  tone.      THE  YANKEE  BLADE    ib  deetined  to  have 

The  Largest  Circulation  in  America. 

With  this  aim  in  Tiew  it  is  now  offered  to  jouon  trial  at 
the  lowettt  price  rverhefore  iini)i«f«l  by  any 

American  publi-nerforan  8-page,  48-colu mo  week- 
ly paper      Our  otter  is  actually   less  than  the 
istof  the  wJiite  paper  before  it  ia  printed. 


There  is  to 
be  found   a  vast 
amount    of   readin 
each  week  m  the  columns 
of  THE  YANKEE  BLADE. 

It  haa  thrilling  serials  ot  the  Sea 
War,  Adventure.  City  and  detective  hfo 

It  contains  SIX  or  eight  short  atories  each 
week  intensely  interesting,  and  devoid  of    any 
objpctionableor  impure  features 

On  our  Fonrtli   J^age  are  treated    Intel- 
lleeiitlv  an«l  Imimrtially  theVuriou^  I*h.t»teH  of 
oil  Hie  lni|»oi"t:i"t  Social  M  ovemenlK  uf  the  O^Ajr. 

Free  exchange  notices  are  inserted  for  subscribers 

Good  advice  to  the  young  in  our  torresnondence  column. 

Our  Thud  Page   is  devoted  to  the  children's  and  household 
denartments. 

Oq  our  Eigh*h  Pa?e  appear  every  week  some 
the  brightest  gems  of  original  humor  to 
be  found  anvwhpre  in  America. 

THE  YANKEE  BLADE  la  ' 
best  familv  weekly  publis; 

Send  10  cents  at  once 
for  10  weeks  trial 


is  open  only  to  new  subscribers 
because  our  regular  subBcrtj>tioo 
price  is  8.3  '  ' 
cents  I 
copy 


1.^ 


t  is  a  con- 
dition of  ihtaof- 
that  every  person 
who   sends    a    sub^cnptton 
all  at  the  same  time    tend   the 
nd  addresses  of  at  leabt  three  story 
iiule  heads  of  families,  to  eacli  of 
send    a    sample    copy    of    THE 
If    any    one  wants  to   subscribe 
ks  we  ; 


readers  or  iV 
w>iom    we    P'a 
KFE    BLADE 
a  longertimethuD  ten  v< 
accept  subscriptioDti  aa  follows 
e  year.  Sl.OO;  two  years,  «1.75; 
ree  yrarft,  $3.40;   four  years,    S:i.O0; 
—  ve  years,    SS  ilO.      One-cent  posiage  stamps  will  be 
taken  for  fraclioua  of  a  dollar.    All  large  amounts  may  be  fieot 
safely  by  registered  mail  or  P  O  money  order.    An  express  money  order 
be  purchased  at  any  expreea  office    for  only  five   cents  and  is  an  abso- 
utely  safe  wav  to  send  money      We  guarantee  you  entire  satisfaction.  _    _ 

■■iiiiiiillllliliiliilllliilllllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

34A5t— 6M5t 


GLASS    PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

THESE  Palls  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 

clear  flint  f;las8,  with  a  ball 

and  a  metal  ton  and  cover. 

jl"  i  |7*°|H     When  filled  witn  honey. the 

I'^HVl  '  |l,|,  ^H     attractive  appearance    of 

■-jfi^Cr^.^l     these  pails  cannot  be  equal- 

-1  fltli-t!'^  ^H     fid   by  any  other    style  of 

~SK3m9.'''^M     package.  They  can  be  used 

■"  •-  ■  I     ,1  ^H     for  household  purposes  by 

'||i  ;  ^H     consumers,  after  the  honey 

"  ^B^iT^  ^H     '^  removed,  or  they  can  be 

^^■BnlL^r^H     returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 

the  apiarist. 

Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  bold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, 91.00 

"       2  pounds        *'  "  SB.OO 

"        3        "  "  ».50 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  -    CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


Los  Angeles, 

The  Paradise  of  the  World. 


No.  1,  $2.00. ..No.  2,  $1.75. ..No. 3,  $1.50. 
No.  4,     1.25. ..No.  5,     1.00. ..No.6,       .65. 

Knife,  $1.15. 

On  receipt,   of   the  abore   price. 


SMOKERS 


AND 


KNIVES 


will  be  sent  postpaid.    Descriptive  Circulars 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  request  card. 

Bingham  &  Hetherinoton  Smokers  are 
staple  tools,  and  have  been  used  Ten  Vears 
without  complaint,  and  are  the  only  stove- 
wood,  clear-smoke  Bee-Smokers.  No  giving 
out.  No  fussing.  No  going  out.  No  vexation. 
Address, 

BIN«HAM  &  HETHERISUTON, 

32Atf  ABRONIA,  Allegan  Co.,  MICH. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  JaumaZ. 


For  full  information,  send  for  a  copy  of 

The  Los  Angeles  Illustrated  Herald, 

The  handsomest  Publication  ever  issued  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 
Forty-eip:ht  pages  of  descriptive  matter  and  illus- 
trations of  Southern  <?Hlitornia.    Mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress for  20  cents.    Stamps  taken. 

AddrPSB.        AVEKS  A:  I.YNCH, 

33A4t-6M4t  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Send  75  Cents 


for  my  Book,  entitled— "A 
Year  among  the  Bees:" — 
114  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address. 

DR.  €.  C.  nniiLEK, 

20Atf  MAHENGO,  ILLS. 


ITALIAN  Queens,  Tested,  $1.25.;  Untested, 
T.3c.,  :i  for  $2.  Circular  ot  Bee-Supplies,  &c. 
free.        JNO.  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 
20Atf 


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation 

\  ■■>-    High  Side  Wails,  4  to  14  square 

I^SSSvSI     feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 
!£->*!■«     Retail.  Circu  lars  and  Samples  free 
J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 


lAtf 


(SOLE  MANtTFACTHRERS), 

SPROUT  BROOK.  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Britlsbi  Bee  Journal 

AND  B££-EE£FEBS'  ADVISEE, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  6s.  6d.  per 
annum.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.H.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  offering  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
Sections  in  lots  of  500,  at  $3  per  1,000  ; 
No.  2  Sections  at  S2  per  1,000.  For  prices  on 
Foundation,  Hives.  Shipping-Crates,  &o.,  &c., 
send  for  Prlce-List.    Address, 

J.  STAI:FFER  6c  SONS, 

(Successors  to  B.  J.  Miller  &  Co..) 
31Atf  NAPPANEE,  IND. 

Mentixm  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
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XIIOMAS  G.  NEtVITtAN, 

EDITOR. 

YoinV.   Ade.  31. 1889,   No.  35. 


Itill  yiye  on  Bees. — Some  time  since, 
Mr.  Eilgar  W.  Nye,  t!ie  humorist,  wrote  one 
of  his  peculiarly-funny  articles  on  swarm- 
ing. It  appeared  in  the  New  York  papers, 
but  it  was  copyrifjhted.  VVe  wrote  to  the 
author  for  permission  to  place  it  before  our 
readers,  so  that  they  might  have  a  good 
laugh.  He  was  then  in  Europe,  but  we  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  liim  with  per- 
mission to  print  the  article.  We  have  liad 
the  engravings  re-produced  and  present  it  to 
our  readers  in  this  issue.  Bro.  Heddou 
wrote  us  as  follows  concerning  the  article  : 

FiiiK.vi)  Newman  :  I  have  laughed  heart- 
ily over  the  Hill  Nye  article  ou  bees.  He 
knows  more  facts  about  them  than  Agas>iz 
did  !  No  such  a  humorist  ever  gracfd  the 
world  before,  It  seems  to  me.— J.^.mes  Hed- 

DON. 

Kead  it,  and  laugh  and  "grow  fat,"  is  good 
advice.  Those  who  have*  any  relish  for 
humor  will  no  doubt  enjoy  it,  as  we  and 
many  others  have  done.  Several  of  our  sub- 
scribers cut  it  out,  and  sent  it  to  us,  asking 
tor  its  insertion  in  the  next  Cee  Jouunai,, 
but  we  could  not  do  so  until  the  author  gave 
permission.    Now,  here  it  is. 


I.  R.  Ciood,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  has  sent 
us  a.  sample  of  his  new  Combined  Introduc- 
ing and  Shipping  Cages.  The  Introducing 
Cage  is  made  of  bent  wire-cloth,  1!4'.\3 
inches  and  half-an-incli  thick,  with  a  wood- 
stopper  in  one  end  having  three  holes 
through  it;  these  holes  are  filled  with 
"  Good  "  candy.  When  shipping,  it  is  en- 
closed witli  a  frame  work  of  thiu  wood 
around  the  sides  (with  a  hole  in  two  sides 
for  air),  and  a  thin  piece  of  wood  on  both 
sides.    Mr.  Good  says: 

I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most 
successful  Introducing  Cages  made.  To 
introduce  a  queen,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
lay  the  cage  on  top  of  the  Irames,  under  the 
cushion,  or  thrust  it  down  between  the 
conilis,  and  the  bees  will  eat  the  candy  out 
and  liberate  the  queen.  How  do  you  like  it, 
Mr.  Editor? 

We  like  it  very  much.  It  is  so  simple, 
and  will  save  much  labor  in  introducing 
the  queens. 


Several  more  papers  have  been  sent  to 
ns,  which  have  published  the  item  from  the 
Herald  of  Health,  about  making  artificial 
honey  from  oil  of  vitriol  and  potato  starch. 
What  stuff  for  a  magazine  to  publish  !  it 
ought  to  be  called  the  "  Herald  of  Death  " 
instead  of  the  Herald  of  Health  ! 


A  Man  who  has  not  enough  interest  to 
subscribe  for  the  Bee  Jouknal,  requests  us 
to  write  him  all  about  how  to  manage  bees, 
how  to  build  a  bee-house,  with  full  particu- 
lars as  to  dunensions,  etc.— as  though  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  write  a  book  for  his 
bfuetit,  and  present  it  to  him  in  manuscript. 
He  little  dreams  that  while  we  write  this, 
there  are  50  unanswered  letters  on  our  rie-k. 
We  want  to  accommodate  all,  but  have  no 
time  to  write  for  anyone  the  details  of  what 
they  can  purchase  in  a  pamphlet  or  book. 
We  are  too  busy. 


It  lias  Often  been  Awked  what 
would  be  included  in  the  free  list  of  animals 
imported  into  Canada  for  breeding  purposes. 
We  lately  sent  a  request,  through  D.  A. 
Jones  &  Co.,  lothe  Canadian  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  a  definite  classification  of 
such,  and  here  is  the  reply  : 

Pedigreed  animals  for  the  im])rovement  of 
stoi'k  (viz  :  horses,  cattle,  sheej)  and  swine) 
undt-r  special  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
Board,  come  in  fiee,  butnthcr  living  animals 
inipoited,  are  liable  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 
I  should  understand  the  term  "animals"  to 
include  "queen-befs,"  but  this,  however,  is 
a  question  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Cus- 
toms.- Signed,  J.  Lowe,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


WIio  is  tlie  Handsomest  ^Voman 

in  New  York?  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly  is 
trying  to  settle  this  question  by  printing 
every  week  a  picture  of  one  of  the  loveliest 
young  ladies  in  New  York  society.  This 
week  a  large  picture  of  Miss  Sallie  Hargous 
is  produced.  She  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
woman.  President  Harrison's  visit  to  Bar 
Harbor,  the  striking  picture  of  a  lile-saver 
rescuing  a  child  at  the  beach,  glimpses  of 
the  operating  room  of  the  Western  Union 
Building,  and  of  scenes  at  the  watermelon- 
dock,  help  to  make  up  an  unusually  interest- 
ing paper. 


SlatlstifH.- In  answer  to  a  set  of  five 
questions,  sent  out  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Oleanings,  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  con- 
cerning tlie  honey  crop,  reports  were  sent  in 
from  every  State,  which  are  summed  up  as 
follows : 

On  account  of  the  cool  wet  weatiier  in  the 
earypartof  the  .scKson,  which,  according 
to  the  reports,  secius  to  have  pervaded  al- 
most all  of  the  United  States,  the  honey- 
crop  is  considerably  less  than  it  might  have 
been.  First,  because  this  weather  contin- 
ued clear  up,  in  a  good  many  of  the  places, 
into  the  lime  of  year  when  the  main  nectar- 
bearing  Bora  was  in  bloom.  Second,  the 
bees  were  unable  to  brefd  up  properly  on 
accountof  the  cool  and  rainy  weathnr,  and 
hence  the  actual  working  force  of  the  bees 
was  considt-rabh-  lower  than  it  should  have 
been.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  season 
has  been  decidedly  better  than  last  year,  in 
most  localities,  aUhough  there  are  some  ex- 
ce^)tions. 

Twenty  States  report  a  good  season  : 
namely,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
NewJersev,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania. Rhoie  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Wsconsin,  Arizona. 

The  following  States  report  a  poor  season 
generally  :  California,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Michigan,  though  usually  among  the  fore- 
most, gives  as  unfavorable  a  report  as  any 
of  the  States  enumerated. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  number  of 
States  rejjort  '200  per  cent,  as  the  average 
crop  of  honey  recnived.  W.  P.  W.  Duke,  of 
Alabama,  andJ.L.  Clark,  of  Florida,  re- 
port 200  per  c^nt.,  while  a  large  number  of 
others  give  175  per  cent,  as  the  average  crop. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  find  that  the  average 
crop  of  honey  secured  in  the  respective 
localities,  stands  75  per  cent.  The  same 
average  a  year  ago  was  only  50  per  cent  ;  so 
that,  according  to  the  reports,  50  percent, 
more  honey  has  been  secured  this  year  than 
last,  although  the  general  average  is  still 
down. 

Perhaps  we  should  remark  that  the  report 
has  probably  been  under-estimated  rather 
than  the  reverse.  The  tendency  of  human 
nature,  and  especially  when  its  hopes  are 
set  high,  is  to  look  down  instead  of  up. 
Farmers,  as  well  as  bee-keepers,  are  much 
inclined  to  complain  about  the  poor  season, 
too  much  drouth,  or  too  much  wet,  or  some- 
thing else  that  is  not  just  exactly  right. 


The  II.I.USTBATED  HOMI!  JOUBNAI. 

will  be  clubbed  with  t  be  American  Bee  Journal 
and  both  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  and  Cauadu.  for  one  year,  for  $1.75. 
Or  both  JooRXALS  for  one  year,  and  Dickcus' 
Works  (as  described  ou  page  560  of  this  Jour- 
nal)—all  for  $2.85. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  He:itri-.  of  Columbus,  Nebr.,  savs  : 

"The    IbLUSTHATKIl     HOME     JOURNAL    iS    j'ust 

such  a  niaga/.lnc-  as  I  have  been  wanting-  to 
take  for  a  long  tiiiio,  and  I  appreciate  it.  1 
wish  it  success." 


IntrodH<-ing:   Queens. —Mr.    Wm. 

Beall,  Kimmell,  Indiana,  asks  us  to  state 
what  is  the  best  way  to  introduce  queens. 
This  would  take  more  space  than  could  be 
spared  in  this  department,  to  give  in  detail. 
The  best  way  to  do  (for  Mr.  B.  is  evidently 
a  beginner),  is  to  buy  a  good  manual,  and 
then  he  will  have  something  to  refer  to  at 
any  moment,  which  will  tell  hiin  what, 
when  and  how  to  do  anything  that  is  desired 
to  be  done  in  the  apiary.  There  are  so  many 
ways,  that  we  should  hardly  like  to  decide 
which  method  was  the  best  one.  Mr.  Beall 
remarks  thus  about  his  honey  crop: 

The  honey  crop  is  light  here,  this  year. 
It  is  only  about  half  a  crop.  Is  it  healthy 
to  feed  bees?  if  so  what  way  is  the  best  to 
feed  them? 

Tes;  if  the  bees  are  short  of  stores,  feed 
them.  Get  a  Shuck  feeder  and  put  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hive. 
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THE  FLOWERS  AND  THE  BEES. 


BY  B.  H.  R. 


Twas  Spring.    Bach  tendrilled  vine,  each  shrub  and 

tree, 
Were  clothed  in  tender  green,  the  buds  set  free. 
But  some  in  discontent  were  prone  to  linger, 

Till  Beauty,  in  her  tlight  among  the  trees, 
Did  pause  and  lightly  pressed  them  with  her  finger. 
Her  fairy  touch,  distilling  magic  power. 
Bach  lagging  bud  burst  fourth  a  perfect  flower. 

The  gladsome  news  went  floating  on  the  breeze 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  and  left  the  fields  aflame 
With  blossoms.    Then  arose  glad  jubilees 
Among  the  birds,  and  from  the  echoes  came 

The  burden  of  repeated  song.    The  bees 
From  dreams  awolce  ;  in  wonder  and  delight 
They  murmered  low  and  took  a  sudden  flight. 
Bach  year  since  then,  when  earth   and  skies  are 

warmed 
And  floral  fragrance  fills  the  air,  the  bees  have 
swarmed. 

—InUr-Ocean. 


Aggressive    Work  Weeded. — J. 

C.  Armstrong,  Bromley,  Iowa,  on  Aug. 
8,  1887,  says  : 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come  when 
bee-keepers  should  be  the  aggressors, 
and  commence  suit  against  some  of 
those  who  are  asserting  that  honey  is 
being  manufactured,  and  compel  them 
to  bring  on  their  proof  or  pay  the  pen- 
alty of  their  falsehoods.  You  ask 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from  ? 
The  heavy  shippers  of  honey  are  the 
ones  to  prosecute  ;  for  it  is  they  who 
are  injured  by  it.  The  small  bee-keep- 
ers, who  sell  their  product  at  home, 
are  not  aiiected  by  it. 


The  IValioiial  Flo^ver. — Mrs.  L. 
Harrison,  Peoria,  Ills.,  on  August  13, 
1889,  writes  : 

I  lately  attended  a  picnic  given  by 
the  Scientilic  Society  of  Peoria  County. 
I  consider  myself  "  part  and  parcel  " 
of  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Sci- 
entific gatherings.  I  questioned  some 
of  the  prominent  botanists,  with  ref- 
erence to  their  choice  for  a  "national 
flower,"  among  them  Dr.  Stewart,  who, 
as  authoritjf  on  botany,  has  a  national 
reputation.  He  said  "  that  the  Asters 
were  indigenous  to  this  country,  and 
in  no  country  in  the  world  did  the}' 
flourish  as  tliey  do  here  ;  but  that  the 
Golden-Rod  had  much  in  its  favor,  by 
reason  of  its  name."  In  interrogating 
a  representative  of  the  Scientific  Soci- 
ety of  Fulton  county,  who  was  present, 
he  said  that  he  could  not  see  why  we 
could  not  vote  for  a  "  national  flower" 
Avithout  buying  a  book  ;  and  that  puz- 
zles me.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Golden- 
Rod,  both  heart  and  soul. 

We  do  not  know,  but  presume  Mr. 
Prang  thought  that  the  most  desirable 
way,  at  least  for  him,  for  we  learn  that 


he  has  sold  many  thousands  of  the 
books.  The  Golden-Rod  is  evidently 
away  ahead  in  the  race. 


Asters  and  Bees. — W.  Harmer, 
Manistee,  Mich.,  on  Aug.  12,  says  : 

Please  name  the  blossom  which  I 
mail  to  you.  It  grows  in  the  woods 
here  ;  I  got  it  from  a  neighbor  who 
said  that  she  had  quite  a  scramble  to 
get  it  away  from  a  bee,  as  it  alighted  on 
it  after  it  was  plucked.  Of  course  she 
knew  not  the  innocence  and  harmless- 
ness  of  a  bus}'  bee  in  search  of  sweets 
a  long  way  from  its  home.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  plentiful,  and  as  I  did 
not  gather  any  of  it,  I  would  like  to 
know  its  value  for  bees,  and  on  what 
kind  of  soil  it  would  feel  at  home. 

It  is  one  of  the  numerous  family  of 
Asters,  rich  in  honey,  and  thriving  on 
almost  any  kind  of  soil. 

The  Richest  Legacy  that  parents 
can  leave  to  their  children  is  not  a 
matter  of  silver  or  gold,  or  bonds  or 
real-estate.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  cash 
but  of  constitution — not  of  good  in- 
vestments, but  of  good  health. 

The  young  man  or  woman  that  has 
inherited  from  his  or  her  parents,  a 
sound  constitution  and  its  concomitant 
of  perfect  health,  has  no  earthly  rea- 
son to  complain  of  parental  shortness 
in  the  matter  of  a  legacy  of  dollars. 
They  have  received  a  capital  whicli  is 
far  more  valuable  than  money,  or  of 
anything  that  money  can  buy.  They 
liave  received  that  wliich  lawj'crs  can- 
not melt  away,  or  flnaneial  storms  de- 
stroy. The  superb  pricelessness  of  this 
legacy  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  by 
parents  or  by  those  whom  they  have 
brought  into  this  world  of  weaklings, 
of  sick  and  suSering  men  and  women 
whose  burdens  of  ill-health  are  trace- 
able to  their  ancestors.  Let  all  care 
for  such  an  important  matter,  so  that 
the  future  generations  may  inherit  this 
priceless  legac}'. — Pittsburg  Bulletin. 


Maj.  W.  C.  Stevens,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
formerly  of  the  Ninth  Michigan  cavalry, 
still  owns  and  uses  the  horse  that  he  rode  in 
the  army.  He  bought  him  in  Kentucky  in 
1863  and  rode  him  in  many  battles. 

Johannes  iirahms  has  just  completed  a  new 
work,  "Deutsche  Fest  und  Gedenkspruche," 
for  double  chorus  a  capella.  The  novelty  is 
to  be  performed  for  the  first  time  under  Voa 
Bulow's  conductorship  at  the  Hamburg  mu- 
sical festival  in  September. 

The  sail}  of  the  contents  of  the  late  M. 
Cabanel's  studio  has  produced  about  $28,000 
for  paintings,  sketches  and  drawings.  His 
well  known  pictiu-e  of  "Cleopatra  Experi- 
menting with  Poisons  Upon  Condemned 
Prisoners"  fetched  $4,000,  and  his  "St.  John 
the  Baptist"  i.2,5W. 


ELECTRIC     NOTES. 


The  phonograph  has  lately  been  employed         ■ 
abroad  in  diplomatic  correspondence.  ' 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Chic&go  Electric 
club  took  place  in  the  new  quarters  recently. 

Telegraph  poles  in  India  are  made  of  iron, 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  %voodeu  ones 
by  the  white  ants. 

Professor  Blake  is  experimenting  with  the 
view  of  perfecting  a  system  of  telephonic 
communication  at  s«a. 

Coal  cutting  machines  run  by  electricity 
are  now  so  far  perfected  that  they  can  cut 
between  300  and  KOO  tons  per  day. 

The  Niagara  Falls  convention  of  electri- 
cians gives  promi.'se  of  a  full  attendance  and 
an  exceedmgly  interesting  exhibit. 

In  1868  the  average  charge  per  telegraphic 
message  was  $1.04,  and  the  profit  41  cents. 
In  1888  the  corresponding  figures  were  31 
cents  and  8  cents. 

In  Spain  the  native  electric  light  compa- 
nies have  been  so  uiiFiiccessful  that  the  whole 
matter  of  lightning  has  been  turned  over  to 
English  companies. 


SCIENTIFIC    SQUIBS. 


It  is  proposed  in  France  to  substitute  death 
by  electricity  for  the  guillotine. 

The  maximum  intensity  of  the  light  from 
the  Eiilel  tower  is  500,000  carcels,  giving  a 
range  of  137  miles. 

It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  use  an 
alloy  of  zinc  and  phosphorus  in  boUers  to 
prevent  incrustation  and  pitting. 

After  more  than  twenty-seven  years  the 
pearl  oyster  has  produced  pearls  off  the  Ma- 
dras coast  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  worth 
the  expense  of  fishing. 

A  steam  carriage  in  which  coke  is  used  as 
fuel  has  lately  appeared  in  France.  The 
driving  is  effected  by  two  hind  wueels  and 
the  speed  attained  is  about  fifteen  miles  per 
hovu-,  twenty-eight  and  three-quartei"  gallons 
of  water  being  sufficient  for  a  run  of  twenty- 
five  miles. 

Both  the  French  and  German  governments 
have  provided  facilities  for  the  examination 
and  certification  of  electrical  instruments, 
and  it  is  now  found  that  apparatus  bearing 
the  official  indorsement  brings  a  better  price 
in  Continental  markets  than  non-attested  in- 
struments.—New  York  Times. 

An  authority  upon  provisions  estimates 
that  half  a  pound  of  butter  a  week  is  a  good 
allowance  for  each  person;  half  a  pound  of 
coffee  a  week  and  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
sugar  for  each  person  make  liberal  allow- 
ances. FamiUes  are  apt  to  differ  in  these 
respects. 

Smoke  extends  from  California  to  western 
KJmsas,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles.  At  first 
the  smoke  partially  shut  off  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  making  the  air  cooler,  but  now  it  adds 
to  the  already  high  temperature.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  the  mountain  fires  in 
Montana. 

A  very  desirable  corner  of  the  earth  is  the 
Puyallup  reservation,  which  the  Puyallup 
Indians  are  ready  to  hand  over  to  piu"- 
chasers,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Some  of  the 
finest  hop  growing  laud  in  America  is  on 
this  reservation.  "Washington  territory  is 
famous  for  its  hops,  which  are  quite  as  good 
as  those  of  Kent. 


THU    SMERIC3SLK    BE®    J©III«r«3SI<. 
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PITTSBURG'S    EXPOSITION. 


It  Will  Open  Sept.  4   anil    Continue    Until 
Oct,  19. 

Pittsburg  is  going  to  hold  an  exjiosition, 
beginning  Sept.  4  and  closing  Oc-t.  I'J,  the  ob- 
ject being,  of  course,  to  make  the  world  ac- 
quainted with  Pittsburg's  resources.  Since 
ISSO  the  era  of  improvement  has  been  marked. 
Many  wlio  are  interested  in  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  have  been  at- 
ta-acted  to  Pittsburg  by  the  introduction  of 
natural  gas,  and  it  is  predicted  that  Pittsburg 
will  eventually  rank  first  In  the  manufacture 
of  finished  article's,  as  she  now  leads  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  steel  and  glass. 


EAST  ENTRANCK,  MAIN  EXPOSITION  BCTLDINO. 
The  importance  of  an  industrial  exposition 
was  recognized  four  years  ago,  when  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Exposition  society 
was  incorporated.  The  object  of  the  associa- 
tion was  "to  advance  the  industrial  arts  and 
sciences,  and  of  agriculture  and  horticulture; 
also  the  establishment  of  a  polytechnic 
school."  The  site  chosen  for  the  buildings  is 
between  Third  street  and  "the  Point,"  on 
Duquesne  way,  opposite  the  old  Exposition 
buildings.  Allegheny  river  bounds  the  north- 
western, the  city  the  southeastern  side  of  the 
new  buildings.  The  cost  of  the  exposition 
building,  the  machinery  hall  and  a  smaller 
building    to    be  used  as  a   restaurant,  will 


MACHINERY   HAUL,    PITTSIiURO. 

amount  to  S:i50.U:jO.     It  is  al.so   intended  to 
erect  a  music   hall   of    magnificent  propor- 


tions, and  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  levee 
between  the  exposition  grounds  and  the  Sixth 
street  bridge  being  turned  into  a  public  park 
and  promenade;  active  steps  have  already 
been  taken  in  that  direction. 


These  The,v  Cede  and  These  They  Keep. 

The  map  hero  given  shows  the  Sioux  reser- 
vation, parts  of  which  were  recently  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Indians.  The 
11,000,000  acres  which  will  be  thrown  open  to 
settlement,  and  for  which  the  government  is 
to  pay  $14,000,000,  are  shown  in  the  shaded 
portion,  and  comprise  about  one-half  of  the 
entii'e  reservation.  This  tract  extends  from 
Missouri  to  the  Black  Hills,  and  then  north ; 
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1.  Proposed  Standing  Rock  reservation.  2.  Pro- 
posed Cneyeune  River  reservation.  3.  Proposed 
Presho  Lower  Bnile  reservation.  4.  Proposed 
Crow  Creek  reservation.  5.  Orallala  Sioux  reser- 
vation. 6.  Proposed  Pme  Ridge  reservation. 
7.  Proposed  Rosebud  reservation.  8.  Military 
reservation. 

SIOUX  RESERVATION. 
it  embraces  also  a  part  of  the  fertile  Winne- 
bago-Crow  Creek  reservation  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  south  of  Pierre. 
The  area  of  this  great  tract  is  equal  to  that 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  com- 
bined. Two  great  railroads  run  into  Pierre, 
which  is  opposite  the  centi'e  line  and  but 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  border.  It  i« 
estimated  that  farms  can  be  provided  for  not 
less  than  70,000  families.  Already  the  clans 
are  gathering  along  the  shores  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  a  rush  equal  to  that  which  marked 
the  opening  of  the  Oklahoma  lands  is  ex- 
pected to  begiu  as  soon  as  President  Harrison 
shall  give  the  word. 


It  Will  Rise  from  Its  Ashes. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Spokane  Falls, 
the  Washington  city  that  suffered  so  severely 
from  fire  the  other  day,  will  shortly  be  re- 


BPOKANE    FALLS   BEPORB   THE   FIRE. 

built,  and  that  in  a  more  substantial  manner 
than  before.  The  cut  of  the  city  before  the 
fire  here  given  is  from  a  photograph,  and 
shows  the  beautiful  falls  from  which  the 
place  takes  its  name. 


PERSONAL    GOSSIP. 


Oscar  Wilde,  so  it  is  reported,  wearsaflan- 
lel  shirt  embroidered  with  flowers. 

Baldwin,  the  balloonist,  has  made  $60,000 
by  his  parachute  descents  in  England. 

The  Duke  of  Fife  is  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors of  the  British  South  African  company. 

The  venerable  Professor  Sir  Richard  Owen 
has  entered  his  80th  year  in  excellent  health. 

Owen  K.  Studebacker,  the  well  known 
brewer  of  San  Francisco,  wants  to  be  govei^ 
nor  of  California. 

Mr.  D.  C.  French,  the  sculptor,  has  com- 
pleted his  model  for  the  Starr-King  monu- 
ment at  San  Francisco. 

A  16-year-old  boy,  "Professor"  Franken- 
stein, wields  the  baton  at  the  concerts  of  the 
West  Side  park  iu  Chicago. 

Ferdinand  Guzman,  the  most  famous  ban- 
dit in  Spain,  is  a  dwarf,  who  at  one  time 
kept  a  small  store  in  Granada. 

Hon.  Samuel  S.  Cox  is  said  to  be  the  only 
living  man  in  public  life  who  voted  for  the 
admission  of   Oregon  as  a  state  Feb.  14,  1859. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  rarely  sleeps  more  than 
four  hours  a  day.  He  says  that  when  he 
sleeps  eight  hours  he  feels  badly  when  he 
wakes  up. 

Senator  J.  P.  Jones,  of  Nevada,  and  D.  O. 
Mills,  of  New  York,  own  gold  mines  in  Alas- 
ka which  are  said  to  yield  a  net  profit  of 
$1,800  a  day. 

The  leading  tenor  of  today,  Tamagno,  is 
about  40  years  of  age,  and  originally  assisted 
his  father  in  the  manufacture  of  mineral 
waters  in  Turin. 

Ronald  McDonald,  son  of  the  distinguished 
English  writer,  George  McDonald,  has  been 
appointed  head  master  of  Ravenscroft  school, 
at  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Gen.  Gordon's  cook  has  turned  up  alive  at 
Assorean,  having  come  into  the  English 
lines  from  the  Mahdi's  camp.  He  has  blos- 
somed into  a  doctor. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  say» 
that  when  lie  was  a  college  student  he  and 
his  chum  took  the  first  daguerreotype  picture 
ever  made  in  Boston. 

Ivan  Stepanoff,  of  Tobolsk,  Siberia,  was  at 
one  time  governor  of  one  of  the  Siberian 
provinces.  He  is  about  5  feet  9  inches  in 
height  and  weighs  150  pounds. 

Ex-Congiessman  William  L.  Scott  has  ac- 
quired another  large  tract  of  coal  lands,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  owner  of  this  species 
of  property  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Eames,  of  New  York  city, 
owns  an  old  stone  house  in  Berkshire  county, 
Mass.,  and  close  by  it  is  the  veritable  black- 
smith shop  of  Elihu  Burritt,  the  linguist. 

Governor  Beaver,  of  Peimsylvania,  deter- 
mined when  he  assumed  his  present  oBice  to 
visit  every  county  in  the  Keystone  state. 
He  has  just  completed  his  task  by  his  visit  to 
Pike  county. 

According  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  recent  criticism, 
there  is  no  genius  about  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  defines  the  Welsh  language  as 
the  language  of  music,  the  Scotch  of  poetry 
and  the  Irish  of  wit. 

The  pope  recently  gave  Archbishop  Corri- 
gan,  of  New  York  city,  two  of  his  jubilee 
presents — a  chalice  and  a  ciborium — both  of 
which  are  of  gold,  while  the  chalice  Is  studded 
with  amethysts  and  rubies. 
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EARxir    VOUR   HOI^ORS. 


Of  course  you  are  proud  that  your  f  Athers  were  good : 
*Tis  a  pleasure  to  know  they  were  great 

In  the  field,  on  the  bench,  or  in  science  or  art, 
Or  afl  leaders  in  matters  of  State. 

But  we  all  should  remember  our  ancestors'  fame 

Ib  not  for  their  children  to  wear  ; 
To  the  fame  of  the  great  man,  th^  family  name 

Is  the  only  legitimate  heir. 

The  fame  that  is  yours,  is  the  fame  you  have  won ; 

If  you  have  not  won  it  yet.  look  ahead— 
But  don't  claim  an  honor  because  you're  the  son 

Of  ancestors  centuries  dead. 

Of  proud  ones  who  live  on  the  fame  of  their  sires, 

Examples  in  plenty  are  found  : 
ijike  the  turnip  and  parsnip,  they  seem  not  to  know 

That  the  best  of  them  lies  under-ground. 

Look  ahead  to  the  future— the  past  is  not  yours  ; 

For  your  prize,  trust  the  future  alone. 
The  fame  of  the  past  is  another's  reward  ; 

Make  the  yield  of  the  present  your  own. 

Inherited  titles  of  honor  are  vain  ; 

Id  the  heat  of  Fame's  handicap  chase 
The  plain  man  looks  forward  :  the  noble  looks  back 

And  oftentimes  loses  the  race. 

I<ook  forward  !  toil  onward  !  and  when  in  the  end 

Well-merited  honors  you've  won. 
Be  proud  that  your  claim  to  the  prize  did  not  lie 

In  beine  a  somebody's  son.— SeUeted. 


miES  %  MEPLIES, 


The  manner  and  process  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  bee-books.  Send  a  dol- 
lar to  the  editor,  and  he  will  send  you 
the  book  with  the  process. — J.  P.  H. 
Brown. 

I  cannot  see  how  you  are  going  to 
Italianize,  if  you  rear  the  queens  in 
your  own  apiary.  Fertilization  in  con- 
finement is  not  a  proven  fact. — Ecgene 
Secor. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  querist  read 
bee-books,  and  back  numbers  of  the 
bee-papers,  for  the  information  he 
seeks.  A  worthy  answer  would  be  too 
long  for  this  department. — James  Hed- 

DON. 

Remove  the  old  queens,  and  replace 
them  with  others  of  known  purity. 
Get  "  Doolittle  on  Queen-Rearing," 
and  "  Alley's  Handy-Book,"  which  will 
give  the  "  niOfZ?<s  operandi  "  in  full. — 
J.  E.  Pond. 

Procure  a  pure  queen,  and  permit 
no  queens  in  the  apiary  except  daugh- 
ters of  a  pure  queen.  Supersede  those 
known  to  be  mismated,  by  queens  sup- 
posed, or  known  to  be,  purely  mated. 
To  work  on  this  line,  get  the  method  of 
queen-rearing  that  suits  you  best. 
Several  are  published  and  all  are  good. 
— J.  M.  Shuck. 


Italianizing   an  Apiary  with 
Home-Reared  Queens. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  651.— Give  the  best  manner  of  Ital- 
ianizing an  apiary  of  hybrids,  supposing  the 
owner,  of  course,  to  rear  his  own  queens  or 
cells.— Michigan. 

Buy  "  dollar  queens." — ^Mahala  B. 
Chaddock. 

Consult  the  standard  woi'ks  on  our 
specialty,  or  the  bee-papers. — A.  B. 
Mason. 

The  space  here  is  too  small.  Con- 
sult any  of  our  standard  bee-books. — 
J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

Rear  queens  during  the  swarming 
season,  and  select  the  best  in  the  fall, 
to  supersede  all  doubtful  ones. — Mrs. 
L.  Harrison. 

I  know  of  no  better  plan  that  that 
given  in  my  book.  It  is  too  long  an 
answer  for  this  department. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

I  will  let  some  of  the  queen-breeders 
answer  this,  as  I  know  of  no  easy  way. 

C.   H.  DiBBERN. 

Kill  the  black  queens,  and  "intro- 
duce "  the  Italian  queens.  Or,  you  can 
use  the  queen-cell  method  ;  either  one 
is  good  enough.  For  details,  refer  to 
j'our  bee-book. — Will  M.  Barnum. 

To  answer  this  with  any  satisfaction, 
would  require  more  space  than  we  are 
allowed.  Consult  any  good  work  on 
apiculture,  and  you  will  find  what  you 
■want. — H.  D.  Cutting. 


which  I  desired,  and  rear  queens  from 
her,  and  let  them  mate  with  the  drones 
of  the  apiary,  as  circumstances  might 
determine  ;  and  then  I  would  super- 
sede all  the  queens  whose  jjrogeny 
should  not  show  the  required  character- 
istics.— M.  Mahin. 

The  best  way.  though  perhaps  not 
the  cheapest,  is  to  form  some  nuclei 
and  rear  queens,  and  introduce  laying 
queens  to  all  colonies  that  do  not  have 
purely-mated  queens.  When  a  hybrid 
colony  casts  a  swarm,  destroy  all  the 
queen-cells,  and  give  them  a  mating 
queen-cell  from  the  best  colony.  Keep 
straight  on  in  this  way,  and  if  there  is 
plenty  of  "black  blood"  in  your  vicin- 
ity, you  will  find  it  a  life  work  to  keep 
j-our  apiary  nominally  pure. — G.  W. 
Demaeee. 

Procure  the  production  of  queen- 
cells  by  an  approved  method  to  be  due 
to  hatch  soon  after  swarming  begins, 
and  during  the  swarming  season  ;  then 
from  each  colon)-  casting  a  swarm,  and 
soon  after  the  swarm  issues,  remove  all 
queen-cells,  and  give  a  virgin  queen 
or  a  ripe  queen-cell.  When  swarming 
ceases  (or  before),  destroy  the  old 
queens,  as  circumstances  or  conven- 
ience dictate,  and  introduce  a  young 
queen  or  a  ripe  queen-cell,  as  the  bee- 
books  explain. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

You  cannot,  with  any  certainty,  rear 
your  own  queens  in  an  apiaiy  of  hy- 
brids, and  get  pure  Italians,  no  matter 
how  careful  you  may  be.  The  best 
is  to  purchase  the  queens  of  some  re- 
liable  breeder,  which   are    fertillized, 

have    pure 


This  you  will  find  fully  explained  in 
back  numbers  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  also  in  several  books  on  api- 
culture. If  every  one  of  us  here  would 
give  the  manner,  it  would  take  more 
space  than  can  be  afforded  in  this  de- 
partment.— P.  L.  Viallon. 

When    you    have     the     queen-cells  j  and   then   you    may   soon 
reared,     (which   should   be  after    the   stock. — The  Editor 
honey  harvest),  just  kill   the    reigning 
queen  in  each  hive,  and  two  days  later 
give  one  of  the   cells. — G.  M.  Doolit- 
tle. 

Get  Doolittle's  book,  and  rear  your 
queens  ;  then  kill  the  old  queens,  and 
introduce  the  Italians.  If  you  do  con- 
siderable increasing,  v'ou  might  leave 
the  old  queens  and  take  pains  to  have 
the  increase  pure.  You  will  probably 
have  some  hybrids,  do  the  best  you  can. 
— C.  C.  Miller. 

First,  put  on  drone-traps,  take  out 
the  queens,  and  destroy  the  drone- 
brood.  Nine  days  after,  cut  out  all 
queen-cells  —  shaking  the  bees  from 
each  of  the  combs  to  make  sure.  Then 
ivait  12  hours,  and  introduce  Italian 
queen-cells.  Remove  the  traps  four 
days  after  the  cells  hatch,  that  the 
j'oung  queens  may  fly  out.  Pure  Ital- 
ian queens  and  no  others  within  one  or 
two  miles  should  be  allowed  to  fly. — G, 
L.  Tinker. 

The  term  "  liybrid,"  as  applied  to 
bees,  is  a  misnomer.  There  are  no 
hybrid  bees,  and  probablj^  never  will 
be.  If  I  had  an  api.ary  of  mixed  bees, 
I  would  get  a  pure  queen   of  the    race 


Convention  Notices. 

Z:^  Tbe  Northwestern  Bee-Keepers'  Society  will 
hold  itsannual  convention  at  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
corner  of  Lalie  and  Dearborn  §ts..  in  t  hicago.  Ills.. 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Oct.  l«.  17  and 
IM.  i^Hi).  Arraneemcnts  have  been  made  with  the 
Htjtel  for  back  room, one  bed,  two  persons,  $1.75  per 
dav,  each  ;  front  room.  »2.W5  per  day  for  each  per- 
son. This  date  occurs  during  the  Exposition,  when 
excursion  rates  on  the  railroads  will  be  very  low. 
There  has  been  a  fair  crop  of  honey  in  the  West, 
and  an  old-time  crowd  raaf  be  eipected  at  tnls  revi- 
val of  the  Northwestern  from  its  "  hibernation." 

W.  Z.  HCTCHLNSOS,  Sec. 

Z^'  The  flfth  semiannual  meetine  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Bee-deepere'  A  ssociation  will  be  held  at  New 
Milford,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  Sept  14,  18S9,  at  lo  a.m. 
There  wiil  be  essays  on  difTerent  subject«,and  also  a 
question-box,  Brinf  your  wives  along,  and  please 
invite  your  neichbors  wlio  are  interested  in  bee- 
keeping, to  come  with  vou.  if  you  have  anything 
new,  or  that  would  be  of  interest  in  any  way,  of  im- 
plements or  fl.xtures,  bring  them,  so  that  all  may  see 
them.  H.  M.  SeELEY.  S«. 

S^g~  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
wiil  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  December  4.  5,  and  6,  1H89.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyonedesirous 
of  becoming  amember.  and  receiving  the  last.\nnu- 
al  Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  »1.0O  to 
the  Secretary ,-K,  F.  HoLTEKMANX,  Sec.  Komney, 
Ont.,  Canada,  

tW  The  Iowa  Plate  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will 
meet  at  the  ptate  Fair  Grounds  during  the  Mate 
Fair  week,  commencing  on  Sept.  3.  at  DesMoines. 
The  meetings  will  be  held  in  our  large  Tent,  and  an 
invitation  is  given  to  all  bee-keepers  to  meet  with  us. 
bringing  their  families  and  friends,  and  help  to 
make  our  meeting  one  of  interest  to  all  bee-keepers. 
Mhs.  O.  F.  Jacksox,  Prea. 


T'HE^  mmiWMicmn  mmw  j&JiSMnm^. 
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WEIGHING  BEES. 


The   Exact    Number   of  Bees  in 
One  Pound. 


Written  fur  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    I'KOF.   JOHN   PHIN. 


terminations    of    Collin.       An     exact  |  tained  an  apparatus  for  converting  the 
number  would  have  been  4,700  instead 


A  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
the  "little  black  bee,"  the  insinuation 
being  that  in  size  it  is  greatly  inferior 
to  the  Italian.  The  so-called  black  bee 
was  the  bee  of  England  and  America 
until  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  any 
English  statistics  that  we  may  have 
prior  to  that  time,  undoubtedly  refer 
to  the  black  bee. 

In  writing  the  article  Bee  for  my 
"  Dictionary  of  Practical  Apiculture," 
I  wished  to  give  as  accurate  data  as 
possible  in  regard  to  the  weight  of  cer- 
tain numbers,  etc..  and  I  weighed 
several  lots  to  determine  this  point. 
My  determinations  varied  between 
4,500  and  5.000  bees  to  the  pound. 
I  preferred,  however,  to  give  the  series 
of  determinations  by  Keys,  who  wrote 
nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  and 
who  gives  4,640  bees  to  the  pound. 
He  also  gives  the  number  of  drones, 
etc.     See  Dictionary,  page  12. 

I  was  led  to  give  Keys  as  the  au- 
thority, because  4,000  bees  to  the 
pound  was  the  number  adopted  by 
dealers  generally.  It  impressed  me  at 
that  time,  that  if  these  dealers  were 
correct,  then  the  bee  under  cultivation 
by  them  (which  is  almost  always  the 
Italian),  must  be  larger  than  the  bee  of 
100  years  ago,  in  the  proportion  of  4.5 
to  4  (the  inverse  ratio  of  the  number  per 
pound).  But  not  being  quite  satisfied 
as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  dealers' 
data,  especially  in  view  of  my  own 
experiments,  I  did  not  embody  this 
inference  in  the  article,  or  allude  to  it. 
Now  comes  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  with  a 
new  and  carefully-made  determination, 
in  which  he  gives  5,333  bees  to  the 
l)ound,  instead  of  4,000,  as  previously 
published  by  him ;  but  he  estimates 
that  if  the  bees  had  very  much  honey 
in  tlieir  sacs,  tlie  number  might  be  re- 
duced to  5,000  to  the  pound.  If  we 
accept  these  (lata  as  correct,  it  i.s  evi- 
dent that  tlic  bee  has  not  increased  in 
size  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

Keys  tells  us  that  the  i-esults  of  such 
weighings  will  never  come  out  twice 
alike,  owing  to  the  ditici-ence  in  the 
fullness  of  the  bees.  Collin  gives 
5,000  bees  to  the  pound,  wlien  in  their 
normal  condition,  and  4,300  when  tilled 
with  honey — a  dift'ernncc  of  800  bees 
to  the  pound.  Ke3-s,  no  doubt,  gave 
an  average,  and  he  has  struck  very 
nearl3'  midway  between    tlie    two   de- 


of  4,()40. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  bee,  by  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  cell,  and  when 
foundation  was  brought  forward,  it  was 
thought  that  this  question  had  been 
solved  ;  but  tlie  plan  did  not  work. 
Neither  does  the  bee  seem  to  deteriorate 
in  size  by  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the 
cells  with  the  cocoons  of  the  young 
bees.  However  careless  Nature  may 
be  of  individual  bees,  and  individual 
colonies,  she  seems  to  be  wonderfully 
careful  of  lier  types. 

Cedar  Brae,  N.  Y. 


BILL  NYE. 


The  llumori§t!^tudie$  the  Habits 
of  Bees, 


AND    WROTE   THUS   CONCERNING   IT. 

{Copyrighted.) 

It  is  now  the  appropriate  season  for 
hiving  bees.  Bees  should  not  be  hived 
until  they  swarm.  Bees  begin  to 
swarm  as  soon  as  the  new  queen  takes 
the  oath  of  olHce.  The  queen  is  a  long- 
waisted   bee   who   does  the  toil.     The 


Ni/e  begins  to  get  Restless. 

honey-bee  proper  belongs  the  order 
Hymenoptcra,  All  bees,  according  to 
Linnaeus,  wl\o  kept  several  stands  of 
bees  himself,  are  included  in  the  genus 
Apis,  but  they  are  now  divided  into 
many  genera. 

I  love  to  study  tlie  bee,  and  at  one 
time  kept  bees  myself.  I  kept  several  of 
them  longer  than  I  should  have  done. 
But  honey-bees  are  full  of  interest  to 
me.  I  often  think  of  the  language  of 
a  late  writer  who  goes  on  to  state  "  that 
within  so  small  a  body   should  be  con- 


various  sweets  which  it  collects,  into 
one  kind  of  nourishment  for  itself,  an- 
other for  the  common  brood,  glue  for 
its  carpentry,  wax  for  its  cells,  poison 
for  its  enemies,  honey  for  its  master, 
with  a  probo.scis  as  long  as  the  body 
itself,  microscopic  in  several  parts,  tel- 
escopic in  its  mode  of  action,  with  a 
sting  so  exceedingly  sharp  that  were 
it  magnitied  l)y  the  same  glass  wliich 
makes  a  needle's  point  seem  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  across,  it  would  yet  itself  be 
invisible,  and  this,  too,  a  hollow  tube 
— that  all  these  varied  operations  and 
contrivances  should  be  included  within 
half  an  inch  of  length  and  two  grains 
of  matter  is  surely  enough  to  crush  all 
thoughts  of  atheism  and  materialism." 

I  also  compare  sometimes  the  new 
colony  just  starting  out  to  hustle  for 
themselves  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — 
where  are  they  ? — who  came  to  these 
wild,  inhospitable  shores,  taking  their 
long,  tedious,  uneventful  voyage  across 
the  unknown  ocean  with  no  relaxation 
whatever  except  prayer. 

Professor  Jaeger,  referring  to  the 
pronounced  habits  of  industry  born  in 
the  bee  and  frequently  alluded  to  in 
school-books,  says  :  "It  is  impossible 
for  any  retlecting  person  to  look  at  a 
bee-hive  in  full  operation  without  being 
astonished  at  the  activity  and  surpris- 
ing industry  of  its  inhabitants.  We 
see  crowds  constantly  arriving  from 
the  woods,  meadows,  fields  and  gar- 
dens, laden  with  provisions  and  mater- 
ials for  future  use,  while  others  are 
continually  flying  off  on  similar  collect- 
ing expeditions.  Some  are  carrying 
out  the  dead,  others  are  removing  dirt 
and  offal,  while  others  are  giving  battle 
to  any  strangers  who  may  dare  to  in- 
trude. Suddenly  a  cloud  appears  and 
the  bees  hurry  home,  thronging  the 
entrance  by  thousands,  until  all  are 
o-radually  received  within  the  inclosure. 
In  the  interior  of  the  hive  we  see  with 
what  skill  they  work  their  combs  and 
deposit  their  honey,  and  when  their 
labor  is  over  for  the  day  they  rest  in 
chains  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of 
their  habitation,  one  bee  clinging  by 
its  fore  feet  to  the  hind  feet  of  tlie  one 
above  it  until  it  seems  impossible  that 
the  upper  one  can  be  strong  enough  to 
support  the  weight  of  so  many  hun- 
dreds." 

The  queen,  during  the  propagating 
season,  lays  as  high  as  two  tliousand 
e"-gs  in  a  day,  and  I  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  grafting  of  the  queen- 
bee  upon  th(^  Plymoth  Piock  hen,  with 
a  view  to  better  egg  facilities,  but  so 
far  to  meet  with  little  success.  My  ex- 
periments have  been  somewhat  delayed 
by  the  loss  of  time  in  taking  the  swell- 
ing out  of  myself  after  each  perusal  of 
the  bee  character  in  his  or  her  liome 
life.      The    queen    lives    much   longer 
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than  any  other  chiss  of  inhabitants, 
and  hangs  on  to  the  thvone,  as  the  his- 
torian Motley  saj's,  like  a  pup  to  a  root. 
She  has  a  stinger,  but  does  not  use  it 
on  boj's.  She  uses  it  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  other  queens. 

The  ancients  were  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  governing  bee  in  each 
hive,  but  they  thought  it  was  a  king. 
But  a  scientist  with  a  keen  insight  and 
massive  brains,  one  day  saw  the  mon- 
arch come  off  the  nest  and  leave  2,124 
warm  eggs.  Then  it  was  settled  in  his 
mind  that  it  could  not  be  a  king,  for 
he  was  a  deep,  deep  man.  His  name 
was  Swammerdam  and  he  made  the 
discovery  200  years  ago  last  week. 
Aristotle  and  Virgil  claimed  in  several 
articles,  signed  Veritas  and  Taxpayer 
respectively,  that  the  queen  or  king, 
as  they  called  it  then,  did  not  lay  at 
all,  but  secured  some  kind  of  pollen  or 
other  material  from  flowers,  which 
produced  the  maggots  from  which  the 
bees  were  hatched. 

A  writer  on  the  bee  says  that  the 
best  way  to  ascertain  the  location  of 
the  queen  is  to  divide  the  swarm,  after 
which  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  one 
having  the  queen  will  become  very 
restless  indeed.  I  tried  this  myself 
and  found  that  they  were  restless. 
They  also  communicated  their  restless- 
ness to  me.     All  of  us  got  restless. 

Swammerdam  tied  the  queen  by 
means  of  a  long  hair  to  a  high  pole  in 
order  to  ascertain   whether  the  swarm 


The  Bees  are  Swarming. 

would  follow.     In  ten   minutes  he  had 
the  whole  colonj-  on  top  of  the  pole. 

The  drones  are  the  male  bees  of  the 
hive.  They  do  no  work  except  to  act 
in  parental  capacity  and  rote.  Thej' 
have  no  stinger,  but  in  its  place  a 
good  appetite  and  a  baritone  voice. 
They  are  destroyed  by  the  workers 
soon  after  the  lioney  season,  and  the 
widows  have  it  all  their  own  way. 
The  drone  leads  a  quiet  and  rather 
sunny  life,  lasting  about  sixteen  weeks, 
after  which  lie  is  put  to  death  by  the 
females  of  the  hive  by  the  Maybrick 
method. 


About  nine-tenths  of  the  hive  are 
workers  or  female,  say  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand.  They  are  the  busy  bee  re- 
ferred to  in  the  books.  They  get  up 
early  in  the  morning,  eat  a  hasty  meal 
and'go  out  looking  for  honey.  They 
tly  with  great  force  and  as  straight  as 
a  bullet.  Sometimes  they  try  to  go 
through  a  man  on  the  way  to  the  hive, 
but  only  get  part  way.  A  bee  likes  to 
have  a  "tender  young  man  with  linen 
trousers  sit  down  on  it. 

From  the  time  the  egg  is  deposited 
until  tlie  perfect  bee  is  turned  out,  re- 
quires about  three  weeks.  A  queen 
gets  her  growth  In  sixteen  days  and 
begins  to  reign. 

Moths  get  into  the  bee-hives  fre- 
quentlj-  during  the  winter  season  and 
destroy  the  insects.  For  this  reason 
bees  should  be  packed  in  snuff  or  tine- 
cut  tobacco  in  the  fall.  This  nauseates 
the  moth  and  discourages  him.  Great 
care  should  be  used  not  to  let  the  bees 
out  too  early  in  the  spring.  A  good 
writer  says  that  frozen  fruit  will  still 
remain  on  the  trees  in  the  spring; 
while  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
sweet,  it  is  liable  to  ferment  and  cause 
wide-spread  colic  in  the  hive,  followed 
by  cholera  infantum  and  coma. 

Linnaius  says  that  nothing  is  more 
pitiful  than  the  picture  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen thousand  colicky  bees  suddenly 
called  foi-th  in  the  dead  of  night,  run- 
ning liither  and  thither  looking  for  hot 
cloths  and  Jamaica  ginger,  after  eat- 
ing too  heartily  of  frozen  apple-juice. 

Bees  swarm  about  10  a.m.  or  3  p.m. 
and  enjoy  doing  so  on  Sunday  if  pos- 
sible. Selecting  a  hot  Sabbath,  and 
waiting  patiently  until  the  farmer  has 
shaved  one  side  of  his  face  and  lathered 
the  other,  the  bees  decide  that  they 
will  swarm.  The  farmer's  wife  notices 
it  while  she  is  in  the  garden  getting  a 
sprig  of  caraway  to  take  to  meeting. 
She  calls  Henry  and  tells  him  the  bees 
ai'e  swarming.  He  starts  out  with  a 
new  hive,  and  looking  up  in  the  air  he 
falls  over  a  croquet  set  and  injures 
himself.  His  wife  sa^s  :  "Henry,  you 
ought  to  put  on  that  mosquito  bar  ar- 
rangement I  made  for  you  the  other 
day.  They  are  real  cross  this  morning 
anil  they  will  sting  you  if  yon  don't." 

"  Git  out  with  your  pesky  nonsense," 
he  str.aightway  doth  reply.  "  I  never 
put  nawthing  on  me  before  and  I  won't 
do  it  now." 

"  But,  Henry,  they  are  so  feverish  to- 
day, and  you  havn't  got  your  other 
clothes  on,  so  that  they  wont  know 
you.     Do  try  it  this  time." 

So  he  wraps  up  his  head  in  a  green 
mosquito  net  and  puts  on  a  pair  of 
cowhide  mittens.  The  bees  alight  on 
a  tall  elm  tree  and  he  gets  a  ladder  up 
there  against  it.  Then  he  slowly  as- 
cends the  tree  with  a  bee-hive  under 
his  arm.     Just  before   he    put   on    the 


misquito  net  lie  took  a  large  chew  of 
tobacco.  He  now  wishes  that  he  had 
not.  People  began  to  go  by  on  their 
way  to  meeting  and  see  him  up  in  the 
tree  with  a  large  green  head  on  him 
and  hot  leather  mittens.  They  speak 
to  him  but  he  cannot  reply  because  his 
mouth  is  full  of  tobacco.  It  is  very  hot 
indeed.  The  sun  pours  down  through 
the  hot  leaves,  and  the  breeze  is  taking 
much  needed  rest.  He  gets  up  in  the 
top  of  the  tree  and  looks  like  a  new 
style  of  lizartl.  Sabbath-school  boys, 
wearing  chip  hats  faced  with  gingham, 
pause  on  their  way  to  the  house  of  wor- 
ship and  watch  him.     He  reaches  out 


When  the  Bees  have  Ceased  to  Swarm. 

to  scoop  in  a  handful  of  the  brown 
fuzzy  insects,  but  the  leather  mils  smell 
strangely  to  them.  They  do  not  recog- 
nize the  proprietor  by  his  paws  and  his 
odor.  Three  or  four  bees  fall  down 
inside  those  mittens,  and,  feeling  that 
they  must  defend  themselves,  make  a 
hot  highway  across  the  back  of  his 
hand.  Then  Henry  yells  and  drops 
the  hive  on  the  Bible  class.  Some 
bees  get  under  his  green  veil  and  his 
hair,  and  finding  that  they  cannot  get 
out,  they  sink  on  him  with  their  little 
heated  hypodermics,  and  he  says 
things  which  bring  the  blush  to  the  fea- 
tures of  his  sad  wife. 

For  days  afterward  they  sit  opposite 
each  other  at  the  table  and  do  not  say 
anything.  He  looks  at  her  savagely 
with  one  eye,  the  other  being  closed 
by  its  creditors.  It  is  three  days  be- 
fore he  will  even  ask  her  to  pass  the 
butter,  he  is  so  mad. 

Bees  are  very  industrious,  but  fool 
themselves  by  accumulating  more  than 
they  need,  "forgetting  that  they  will 
soon  die  and  leave  their  substance  for 
the  use  of  those  who  did  not  earn  it. 
We  should  learn  a  lesson  from  the  bee 
and  not  run  the  matter  of  industry 
into  the  ground.  We  should  not  strive 
to  accumulate  so  much  that  it  will 
prevent  our  enjoyment  during  our  life- 
time and  only  enrich  the  iiUe  after  our 
death.  Bees  should  remember  that 
their  shrouds  will  not  hold  honey. 
The  bee  c^uld  learn  much  from  man.  I 
think,  in  this  way.  Bill  Nye. 
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BEE-NOTES. 


Sonic  liilerestiiig;  and  Practical 
Advice  for  Bee-Keepcrs. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BV   DR.  J.  M.  HICKS. 


All  needful  work  in  the  apiarj-  is  just 
as  necessary  to  be  done  at  the  right 
lime,  in  order  to  be  successful,  as  it  is 
that  the  farmer  should  sow  his  wheat 
and  oats,  and  plant  his  corn  iu  season, 
in  order  to  have  crops. 

The  bees  should  not  be  molested 
during  "dog-days;"  but  see  to  it  that 
all  colonies  are  in  good  condition,  and 
that  the  increase  of  swarms  is  made  at 
least  b^'  the  middle  of  June. 

I  prefer  to  make  my  increase  b3- 
dividing  colonies,  which  is  best  done 
iu  a  movable-frame  hive. 

In  order  to  succeed,  I  would  advise 
all  to  look  early  in  the  spring  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  bees,  and  if  you  have 
a  weak  colony,  see  that  it  has  a  queen, 
and  feed  it  a  little  thin  sj'rup  every 
day,  to  stimulate  the  queen  for  earlj- 
breeding.  This  is  best  to  be  done  in 
the  evening. 

To  prepare  syrup  for  the  bees,  I  use 
coffee  "A"  sugar,  at  the  rate  of  four 
pounds  to  a  quart  of  water,  to  be 
heated  and  well  dissolved,  and  fed  in 
glass  tumblers,  by  tying  cotton  clotli 
over  them,  and  then  inverted  over  the 
bees  in  the  top  of  the  hive  ;  as  they 
are  emptied,  refill,  and  replace  as  be- 
fore. You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
fast  the  bees  will  increase  in  numbers. 

Bees  will,  as  a  rule,  pay  an  increase 
of  200  per  cent,  in  an  ordinary  season, 
if  properly  managed.  One  colony 
paid  500  per  cent,  this  season.  A  good 
movable-frame  hive  of  the  best  pat- 
tern, a  honey-extractor,  and  a  good 
bee-tamer,  are  all  necessary  imple- 
ments for  the  bee-keeper  to  have,  and 
use,  in  order  to  succeed. 

See  to  it  that  all  surplus  honey  is  re- 
moved from  the  hives  before  the  fall 
crop  comes  on,  and  have  plentj"  of 
empty  frames  or  sections  in  the  hives 
for  refilling. 

Allow  no  colony  to  be  without  a  good, 
.  prolific  queen,  at  this  or  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  procure  such,  from  some  good 
queen-breeder.  Italian  and  Cyprian 
bees  are  the  best  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, and  by  far  the  most  docile  bees 
to  handle,  as  well  as  being  vei-y  prolific. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  days  of 
humbugs  are  still  among  us.  as  we 
notice  that  the  editor  of  the  Amehican 
Bee  Journal  saw  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  exposing  as  a  fraud.  Ells  &  Co., 
of  Chicago,  who  are  advertising  with 
circulars,  their  recipe  for  making 
'•Artificial   Honey."     I  would   urge  all 


to  beware  of  all  sucli  frauds,  as  there 
is  no  pure  honey  except  that  which  the 
bees  gather,  and  store  fi'om  the  flowers 
of  the  field.  All  eltbrts  to  palm  oft' 
such  stutl'.  calling  it  •■artificial  honey" 
is  as  much  a  fiaud  as  with  the  oleo- 
margarine, and  until  it  is  legalized  (as 
all  such  frauds  are  usuallj-,  when 
monej-  enough  can  be  paid  to  do  so), 
it  is  a  fraud  nevertheless,  both  on  the 
public,  as  well  as  on  the  consumer. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CLIPPED   WINaS. 


management   of  Swarms    when 
tlie   Queen    is  Clipped. 


Written  for   the  American  Rural  Home 

BY  G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 


I  have  four  plans  which  I  use,  either 
of  which  works  well.  The  first  is  to 
hive  the  bees  on  the  returning  plan, 
allowing  the  swarm  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  old  colony.  This  is  done 
as  follows  : 

When  the  swarm  is  seen  issuing, 
step  in  front  of  the  hive  far  enough  so 
)'ou  will  not  be  liable  to  step  on  the 
queen,  should  she  have  gotten  out  be- 
fore }ou  reach  the  hive,  and  also  so 
that  you  can  take  in  quite  a  bit  of  ter- 
ritory with  the  vision,  for  if  too  close 
you  will  see  but  little  of  the  ground, 
which  causes  a  longer  search,  with  less 
prospect  of  finding  the  queen  than  if 
farther  off. 

As  soon  as  the  queen  is  found,  let 
her  run  into  a  wire-cloth  cage,  enter- 
ing the  same  readily  if  it  is  held  a 
little  in  front  of  her,  and  in  an  upright 
position.  When  she  is  in  the  cage,  put 
in  the  movable  stopper  so  as  to  secure 
her,  when  she  is  to  be  placed  in  front 
of  the  old  hive,  or  anywhere  you 
please,  only  so  )'ou  do  not  step  on  the 
cage  and  hurt  her,  as  I  knew  a  certain 
person  to  do  once. 

Next,  move  the  colony  to  a  new 
stand,  and  place  a  new  hive  where  the 
parent  colony  was  when  the  swarm 
issued,  placing  the  caged  queen  at  the 
entrance.  In  from  five  to  thirty  min- 
utes the  bees  will  miss  their  queen 
(generally  in  from  5  to  8  minutes),  and 
come  back  from  where  they  left,  in 
search  of  her,  running  with  fanning 
wings  into  the  new  hive,  when  the 
queen  is  to  be  set  at  liberty  and 
allowed  to  go  in  with  them. 

The  second  plan  is  one  which  I  use 
when  I  wish  to  leave  the  old  colony  on 
the  old  stand,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Proceed  to  hunt  up  the  queen  as  be- 
fore, and  as  soon  as  she  is  found,  turn 
the  old  hive  lialf  w.aj^  around,  and  off 
of  the  ground  (to  the  rear)  where  it 
stood.  Now  p'lace  the  new  hive  where 
the  old  one  stood,  placing  the  queen  at 


the  entrance  of  the  new  hive  as  before. 
As  soon  as  they  come  back  and  all 
enter  the  now  liive,  take  the  new  hive 
and  carry  it  wliere  you  wish  it  to  stand, 
Ijringing  th(!  old  liive  back  to  its  former 
position.  By  these  two  ways  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  bees  hive  themselves  ; 
no  climbing  of  trees,  cutting  off  of 
limbs,  or  anytlnng  of  the  kind,  which 
our  fathers  thought  it  necessar}'  to  do. 

My  third  plan  is,  when  the  bees  be- 
gin to  cluster  on  tlie  branch  of  a  tree, 
which  I  care  nothing  for,  I  attach  a 
wire  to  the  cage,  and  hang  it  with  the 
clustering  bees  ;  then  when  I  get  ready 
to  care  for  them,  I  cut  the  branch 
from  the  tree,  and  carry  them  to  the 
liive,  which  h.as  been  previously  placed 
where  I  wish  the  colony  to  stand,  or 
one  that  I  have  prepared  while  they 
were  clustering  on  the  limb.  No  danger 
of  their  going  to  the  woods  if  you  let 
them  hang  there  all  da3\ 

I  was  amused  one  day  by  seeing  a 
swarm  uncluster  and  start  for  the 
woods,  as  I  was  abont  to  cut  off  the 
limb,  and  take  them  to  the  hive. 
Away  they  went,  clear  out  of  sight, 
so  I  sat  down  to  watch  operations.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  back  they 
came,  and  I  was  anxious  to  see  whether 
they  would  go  to  the  tree  where  the 
queen  was,  or  to  the  old  stand.  I  was 
soon  satisfied  however,  for  they  soon 
clustered  back  on  the  queen. 

If  any  of  the  readers  wish  a  swarm 
to  go  to  work  in  the  open  air,  this 
gives  them  a  clew  to  how  it  can  be 
done,  for  after  having  given  up  that 
there  is  no  use  of  trying  to  get  off, 
they  will  settle  down  to  work  on  the 
limb  where  they  have  clustered.  When 
they  get  some  combs  started,  they  will 
be  liable  to  stay,  after  which  the  queen 
can  be  set  at  libert3'. 

The  fourth  plan  is  to  cage  the  queen 
as  before,  when  a  large  corn-popper  is 
to  be  so  held  in  front  of  the  hive  that 
many  of  the  issuing  bees  will  run  into 
it.  If  j'ou  do  not  see  the  queen,  so  as 
to  cage  her  before  the  thickest  of  the 
bees  have  ceased  leaving  the  hive, 
catch  the  bees  first  and  then  look  for 
the  ()ueen. 

Having  the  bees  in  the  popper,  and 
the  queen  in  the  cage,  attach  the  cage 
by  means  of  a  wire  hook,  to  the  popper 
so  it  will  hang  snugly  to  one  side  of 
the  same.  Previous  to  this  you  should 
provide  yourself  with  a  light  pole  of 
sufficient  length  to  reach  the  highest 
place  where  the  bees  are  liable  to  clus- 
ter, into  the  small  end  of  which  there 
should  be  bored  a  hole  of  the  right 
size  so  that  the  popper  will  screw  into 
it  firmly. 

Having  the  bees  in  the  popper  and 
the  caged  queen  attached,  screw  the 
popper  in  the  end  of  the  pole,  raising 
the  same  and  carrying  it  into  the  midst 
of  the  swarm,  where   they    are    flying 
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the  thickest  in  the  air.  The  bees  in 
the  popper  will  fan  their  wings  on  the 
side  next  to  the  queen,  which  tells  to 
those  in  the  air  that  they  have  found 
the  queen  and  are  clustering  about  her, 
when  as  a  rule  the  swarm  will  at  once 
begin  to  cluster  on  the  popper  also. 

Some  swarms,  however,  are  determ- 
ined to  cluster  on  a  ti-ee  or  nowhere, 
and  in  such  a  case,  as  soon  as  one- 
fourth  of  the  bees  have  clustered  on 
the  limb,  hold  the  popper  immediatel3' 
under  and  up  against  those  on  the 
limb,  when  the  balance  of  the  bees  in 
the  air  will  begin  to  cluster  all  over 
the  popper.  When  about  two-thirds 
of  the  bees  are  clustered,  draw  the 
popper  away  from  the  limb  a  little,  so 
fixing  it  that  you  can  leave  it,  when  all 
of  the  bees  will  leave  the  limb  and 
cluster  on  the  popper  as  you  wish. 
While  you  are  waiting  for  them  to  go 
from  the  limb  to  the  popper,  you  can 
be  getting  the  hive  ready,  or  any  other 
work  you  may  have  to  do.  As  soon  as 
they  are  clustered  on  the  popper,  you 
can  carry  and  hive  them  where  you 
wish,  the  same  as  you  would,  had  you 
cut  ofl'  a  limb. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.    , 


SUGGESTIONS. 


The  New  Constitution   and  By- 
Laws  of  the  Bee-Association. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jmimal 

BY  DK.    C.  C.  MILLER. 


I  see  that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  arising  from  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferent iiersons  are  quoting  from  difl'er- 
ent  places.  Secretary  Holtermann 
says,  •'  I  wonder  where  Dr.  Miller  is 
quoting  from."  I  quoted  from  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  for  1887  with- 
out knowing  at  the  time  that  the 
report  for  1888  differed.  Dr.  Mason 
and  Mr.  Holtermann  have  evidently 
taken  the  report  for  1888.  The  only 
question  of  difference  between  us  is, 
which  report  shall  we  take? 

On  page  22  of  the  report  for  1888  I 
find  this:  "Finallj'  attention  was 
turned  to  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed Constitution  and  By-Laws  for 
the  society.  This  was  prepared  last 
year  by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Newman .... 
It  was  voted  to  adopt  the  new  Consti- 
tution and  B3--Laws."  Now  did  we 
adopt  what  was  in  the  1887,  or  the  1888 
report  ?  Clearly  we  could  not  have 
taken  anything  from  the  1888  report, 
for  it  was  not  then  in  existence.  I 
hardly  think  that  any  one  will  think 
that  we  adopted  anything  but  the  Con- 
stitution and,  Bj-Laws  as  given  in  the 
1887  report,  for  that  was  the  only  thing 
referred  to,  and,  unless  my  memory 
is  badly  at  fault,  no  change  was  made 


in  it,  nor  ever  talked  of.  If  any  error 
has  crept  into  the  following  report, 
that,  surely,  is  not  to  be  accepted  as 
the  action  of  the  society. 

Messrs.  Mason  and  Holtermann  will, 
therefore,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that, 
according  to  Article  VII,  the  President 
and  Secretary  "  shall  constitute  an 
executive  committee ; "  and  that  ac- 
cording to  Article  VIII  of  the  By- 
Laws,  "A  committee  of  live  shall  be 
elected,  who  shalt  have  power  to  or- 
ganize itself  into  a  '  Honey  Com- 
pany.' " 

Xl«e  Society's  Mew  j^ame. 

With  regard  to  any  change  in  the 
name  of  the  ■'  International  American 
Bee-Association,"  its  present  name  is  so 
cumbrous  that  it  will  probably  be  used 
in  full  very  rarely ;  but  it  would  be 
better  not  to  make  any  change,  than 
to  change  to  a  name  that  would  appear 
to  be  claiming  to  be  what  we  are  not. 
Other  nations  charge  the  Yankees,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  only  too  justly  in 
manj-  cases,  with  being  given  to  exag- 
geration, and  if  that  characteristic 
should  crop  out  at  Brantford.  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  enough  conservative 
Canadians  there  to  hold   things   level. 

Dr.  Mason's  suggestion  to  have  an 
odd  number  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee, is  a  good  one.  There  is  some 
mistake  in  the  report  for  1888,  as 
Article  IV  and  Article  VII  conflict  as 
to  the  number  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Mason  need  not  look  for  any 
sympathy  from  me  on  the  President's- 
address  business.  I  am  "  furnenst " 
it,  at  least  till  he  is  out  of  office  ;  for  I 
feel  pretty  sure  that  if  he  made  a  clos- 
ing address,  he  would  quote  quite 
largely  from  the  address  that  I  made  (?) 
when  I  delivered  up  the  keys  of  office 
to  him. 

Marengo,  Ills. 


that  our  copy  was  given  out  to  the 
printers,  without  a  thought  about  the 
changes,  and  as  the  printers  supposed 
the  changes  were  made  by  the  conven- 
tion, they  were  incorporated  into  the 
report.  This  will  explain  to  both  sides 
of  the  controversy  the  cause  for  the 
discrepancy,  and  we  hope  will  satisfy 
them.  If  we  can  get  the  time,  we  will 
prepare  some  amendments  to  present 
at  the  next  meeting,  and  hope  Dr. 
Miller  and  others  will  do  the  same. 
All  we  want  is  the  most  perfect  docu- 
ment on  record. — Ed.] 


COMB  HONEY. 


How  to  Care  for  Comb-Honey, 
AVbere  to  Keep  it,  etc. 


Written  for  the  Iowa  Homestead 

BY   EUGENE   SECOR. 


[The  above  was  written  some  time 
since,  and  as  it  required  some  com- 
ments, was  put  into  a  drawer,  (as  we 
were  then  busy),  and  forgotten  until 
just  now  found  there.  We  beg  Dr. 
Millei-'s  pardon  for  the  delay.  The 
conflict  in  Articles  IV  and  VII  as  to 
the  number  in  the  executive  committee 
should  be  amended  at  Brantford.  In 
fact,  it  needs  a  full  revision.  When  it 
was  referred  to  the  committee  at  Chi- 
cago, it  was  expected  that  it  would  be 
carefully  revised.  As  they  did  not  do 
it,  if  our  memory  serves  us  right,  we 
made  some  corrections  in  writing  in 
our  copy  of  the  Constitution,  (among 
them  the  shall  was  changed  to  ma y) 
and  we  intended  to  present  these  as 
amendments  at  Columbus.     We  expect 


As  the  season  for  caring  for  honej- 
is  here,  and  as  I  am  convinced  by  con- 
versations with  some  bee-keepers,  as 
well  as  people  generally,  that  a  great 
many  do  not  know  tow  to  care  for 
hone}-,  a  few  words  may  not  come 
amiss  at  this  time  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  hurrj' 
about  taking  it  ofif  the  hives.  The  bees 
can  care  for  it  more  cheaplj',  and  even 
if  it  is  not  quite  so  white  as  when 
taken  ofl"  earlier,  its  flavor  is  improved 
by  perfect  ripening,  which,  to  my 
mind,  more  than  compensates  for  the 
slightly  darker  shade  which  the  comb 
presents. 

If  taken  ofl:  during  warm  weather  it 
wlil  sometimes  be  spoiled  by  the  larvse 
of  the  bee-moth.  The  worms  can  be 
fumigated  with  sulphur  in  a  tight  box 
or  room,  but  this  is  seldom  necessary, 
and  is  not  practiced  to  any  extent  by 
the  best  honey  producers.  If  comb 
honey  is  produced  by  the  best  methods 
there  will  be  scarcely  any  pollen  cells 
in  it,  and  in  the  absence  of  these  the 
moths  do  little  harm.  A  worm  is  sel- 
dom seen  in  surplus  honey  unless  there 
is  pollen  in  some  of  the  cells.  When 
honey  is  taken  oft'  the  hive,  if  in  small 
sections  containing  only  one  comb 
each,  it  can  be  held  up  to  the  light  and 
every  cell  of  pollen  detected.  If  these 
are  kept  by  themselves  and  used  or 
sold  first,  the  rest  will  be  comparatively 
free  from  moths. 

Honey  should  never  be  kept  In  a  cel- 
lar— neither  comb  nor  extracted.  That 
is  the  worst  possible  place  for  it.  It 
will  gather  moisture,  or  "  sweat,"  and 
soon  become  ••  off  flavor,"  if  not  posi- 
tively sour.  Store  it  in  a  dry,  warm 
room  if  possible  (safe  from  mice), 
then  it  will  Keep  ton  years.     It  will  not 
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granulate  so  soon  in  a  warm  room,  and 
its  flavor  will  improve.  I  now  have 
some  that  is  three  years  old,  and  it  is 
not  candied,  but  is  so  thick  that  it  will 
not  run.  Extracted  hone}'  cannot  be 
kept  in  too  warm  a  room. 
Forest  City,  Iowa. 


SWARMING. 


Annoyed    by    Too    Much    Late 
Increa§e  of  Bees. 


Written  fttr  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   MBS.  MARTHA   ANDERSON. 


I  desire  to  ask  a  few  questions,  to  be 
answered  in  the  Bee  Journal,  viz.: 

1.  My  bees  have  commenced  swarm- 
ing over.  The  old  colonies  that  I  win- 
tered through,  cast  from  two  to  four 
swarms  in  June,  and  now  they  are 
issuing  as  l.-vrge  swarms  as  I  ever  have 
seen.  My  new  colonies  have  cast  from 
one  to  three  swarms,  and  I  have  put  a 
great  many  back  into  their  old  home. 
If  there  is  any  way  to  prevent  their 
swarming,  I  would  like  to  know.  I  like 
to  see  swarms  in  May  and  June,  but  at 
this  time  of  the  year  I    am  tired  of  it. 

I  have  lost  several  swarms  by  not 
expecting  them  to  swarm,  and  being 
away  from  home.  I  cannot  complain 
of  my  bees  not  working,  for  I  think 
that  they  have  done  well.  I  have  taken 
off  over  1,000  pounds  of  clover  honey 
in  one-pound  sections.  Some  colonies 
have  stored  72  pounds  each,  and  cast 
three  swarms. 

If  the  honey-flow  continues  till  Sept. 
20.  some  will  store  120  pounds  each, 
while  others  will  not  do  so  well.  These 
are  Jnne's  swarms. 

The  bees  are  working  hard  on  the 
Alsike  and  red  clovers.  We  have  15 
acres  of  the  former,  and  it  is  .a  con- 
tinual hum  of  bees  all  the  time  on  the 
clover. 

I  started  last  spring  with  32  colonies 
in  good  condition,  and  the}'  did  not 
swavni  until  June  3  ;  then  I  had  from 
,  3  to  10  swarms  a  day  during  that 
month.  I  put  on  surplus  sections  to 
give  them  more  room,  and  still  they 
swarmed.  I  have  101  colonies  of  bees 
— more  than  I  care  for. 

2.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Bee- 
Keepers'  union,  and  would  like  to 
know  if  it  sets  the  prices  on  honey. 
It  is  only  worth  10  cents  i)er  pound 
here,  and  that  is  not  enough.  I  live 
3  miles  south  of  Bushnell. 

Bushnell,  Ills,  Aug.  19,  1889. 

[1.  Swarming  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  unprofitable.  To  prevent  their 
absconding,  about  the  best  thing  is  to 
clip  the  queen's  wings. 


2.  The  "Union"  has  nothing  to  do 
about  the  market  price  of  honey — it  is 
only  for  the  defense  of  the  pursuit  of 
bee-keeping. — Ed.] 


GERMANY. 


What    Bce-Kco|>er§    are    Doing 
in  the  Fallierland. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  REV.   S.   ROESE. 


The  following  are  some  facts  and 
notes  about  bee-keeping  in  Germany, 
from  the  Biencn-Vuler : 

Bee-keeping  in  Germany,  according 
to  current  reports  from  various  German 
bee-keepers,  has  advanced  to  a  stand- 
point of  perfect  organization  ;  associ- 
ations and  conventions  having  been 
organized  all  over  the  land,  which 
jointly  form  a  General  Assembly,  to 
meet  annually.  The  associations  are 
again  subdivided  into  sections  with  a 
foreman  ("  called  Opman  "),  to  preside 
at  their  quarterly  meetings.  Such  fore- 
man is  elected  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, or,  in  case  of  necessity,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Such  foreman  is  to  be  well  qualified 
to  deliver  lectures  and  essays  on  modern 
bee-keei)ing,  and  impart  to  all  the 
members  of  his  section  the  needed  in- 
struction to  qualify  them  in  apiculture, 
and  keep  pace  with  the  main  body; 
and  as  a  body  they  control  the  honey 
markets,  to  a  great  extent,  all  over  the 
land. 

Honey  markets  and  honey  depots 
are  established  in  all  large  cities.  The 
City  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  alone 
has  5  of  the  established  depots,  whose 
actions  are  all  sanctioned  by  the  Im- 
perial Government. 

The  General  Assembly  for  1889  is 
appointed  to  meet  at  the  Giant  City 
(so-called  because  2  Giants  stand  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall)  of  Arnan,  on 
tlie  Elbe,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Imperial 
Upper-Gymnasium  ;  and  to  this  eftect 
the  Burgomaster  lias,  by  telegram,  in- 
vited the  Assembly  as  welcome  guests. 
August  25  and  26  is  the  time  appointed 
for  the  meeting,  in  connection  with  the 
International  Exhibition  of  live  bees, 
hives,  products  and  apiarian  supplies, 
with  rich  awards  and  premiums.  The 
programme  is  a  very  interesting  one, 
witli  invitation  for  all  bee-keepers,  at 
home  and  abroad.  Subjects  of  interest 
will  be  discussed,  and  pi-esented  to 
promote  tlie  interest  of  this  art  and 
honest  industry. 

X'ley  mourn  tlic  hjss  of  two  prom- 
inent members  of  tlie  cause — one  in 
the  person  of  Isador  W'eber,  one  of  the 
most  active  section  foremen,  who  in  a 
short   time   increased   his  section  to  a 


membership  of  110,  well-drilled  and 
instructed  in  the  art  of  bee-keeping. 
He  died  on  July  2,  1889,  of  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  being  in  the  47th  year  of 
his  life. 

The  other  was  Edward  Cori,  a  prom- 
inent bee-keeper  and  learned  man, who 
since  1831  occupied  positions  of  honor 
and  trust.  Friends  from  far  and  near 
came  to  visit  his  apiary  at  the  city  of 
Brnix.  When  at  the  decline  of  life,  in 
his  70th  year,  he  reduced  his  number 
of  colonies  to  a  few,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  rose  culture,  which  occupation 
he  followed  until  his  decease.  In  the 
fall  of  1888,  while  preparing  his  large 
varieties  of  roses  for  winter,  he  felt  the 
symptoms  of  niarmarmus  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, and  after  a  slight  cold,  which 
he  had  contracted,  he  died  on  Jan.  24, 
1889,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  u.seful 
life. 

1  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Der 
Deutsche  Bienen-Vater,  published  at 
Zwikau,  in  the  interest  of  apiculture 
in  Germany,  and  am  requested  to 
kindly  ask  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal to  publish  a  notice  in  its  columns, 
as  follows  : 

The  44th  General  Assembly  of  bee- 
keepers in  Germany  will  hold  its  ses- 
sions on  August  25  and  26,  in  the  city 
of  Arnau,  on  the  Elbe,  in  connection 
with  the  International  Exhibition  of 
live  bees,  hives,  implements  and  pro- 
ducts, at  the  Imperial  Rooms  of  Upper- 
Gymnasium.  All  bee-keepers  at  home 
and  from  abroad  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend,  with  the  assurance  that  noth- 
ing will  be  spared  to  make  this  gather- 
ing a  meeting  of  success  and  pleasure. 

By  order  of  the  President, 

Adolph  Schmidt. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  Germany  ad- 
vancing so  much  in  apiculture.  Prus- 
sia, in  its  kingilom  alone,  has  1,458,764 
colonies  of  bees,  in  working  order 
now,  and  branch  bee-keepers'  associa- 
tions without  number. 

The  editor  (jf  the  Deutsche  Bienen- 
Valer  sent  me  an  invitation  to  attend 
tlie  General  Assembly,  and  a  Legitimate 
Card  for  half-fare  to  attend  this 
gathering. 

Maiden  Rock,  Wis. 


We  Want  a  Kepresentative  at  all  the 
Fairs  to  be  held  this  season.  The  Amer- 
ican Bee  Joi'RX.vL  is  the  recognized  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  the  bee-keepers, 
against  the  attacks  of  the  ignoraot  and  prej- 
udiced. There  are  thousands  who  would 
gladly  subscribe  to  it  if  it  were  only  brought 
to  their  notice,  and  its  claims  presented. 
When  making  an  exhibit,  please  send  for 
our  Colored  Posters  and  sample  copies,  and 
get  up  a  club.  In  this  way  you  will  not 
only  pay  yourself  for  the  trouble,  but  also 
aid  the  pursuit,  and  its  defense  all  over  the 
country. 
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GOWVENTIOIV  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Aujr.  31.— Haldimand,  at  Fisherville,  Ont. 

bi.  C.  Campbell,  Sec,  Cayuga,  Ont. 

Sept,  —.—Maine,  at  Livermore  Falls,  Me. 

J.  F.  Fuller,  Sec.  Oxford,  Me. 

"Sept.  3.— Iowa  State,  at  DesMoines,  Iowa. 

J.  W.  More,  Sec,  DesMoines,  Iowa. 

Sept.  5.— Erie  County,  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y." 
O.  L.  Hersliiser,  Cor.  Sec,  Big  Tree  Corner,  N.  V. 

Sept.  14,— Susquehanna  Co.,  <*t  New  Milford.  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley.  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

Oct.  16— IS.-Northwestern.  at  Chicago,  Ills. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  sec,  Flint,  Mich. 

Dec.  4-6.— Internal  onal.  at  Brantford,  Ont..  Canada. 
K.  F.  Holtermann,  Sec,  Romney,  Ont. 

B^^  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinffs.— Ed. 


SftfWQV^^^ 


Honey  Crop  Almost  a  FaUure. 

— H.  E.  Hill,  Bear  Lake,  Pa.,  on   Aug. 
19,  1889,  writes  : 

The  crop  of  white  honey  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania  is  almost  a  fail- 
ure, though  a  few  producers  report  a 
full  crop,  while  many  in  Crawford, 
Warren  and  Erie  counties,  in  this 
State,  and  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y., 
claim  a  complete  failure,  attributable 
to  the  continued  cold,  wet  weather 
during  the  clover  season.  The  "  good 
honey  crop  "  so  generally  anticipated 
and  talked  of  last  May,  has  failed  to 
materialize  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  Buckwheat  is  in  bloom,  but 
the  weather  is  too  cold  for  the  bees  to 
get  out. 


Good  Outlook  for  Fail  Honey. 

— J.  W.  Sanders,    LeGrand,    Iowa,  on 
Aug.  21,  1889,  writes  : 

The  weather  is  still  fine  and  bees 
are  doing  well.  They  are  still  work- 
ing on  white  clover,  with  which  our 
pastures  and  roadsides  are  still  white 
in  places.  How  is  that  for  white 
clover  in  Iowa  ?  It  began  to  come 
into  good  bloom  on  June  10.  Buck- 
wheat and  other  fall  flowers  are  also 
beginning  to  bloom  abundantly  ;  so  the 
outlook  is  still  good  for  more  hone^' 
and  a  busy  time,  if  the  weather  keeps 
all  right.  The  white  honey  harvest  in 
tills  section  of  Iowa  has  been  good, 
and  many  who  keep  bees  think  that  the 
country  is  overstocked,  and  that  honey 
will  have  to  sell  at  very  low  rates  in 
order  to  find  consumers  for  all  the 
grand  harvest.  I  tell  them  that  they 
ought  to  take  the  American  Bee 
Journal  and  keep  posted  on  the  gen- 
eral crop.  Out  of  over  60  colonies  in 
the  spring,  I  have  had  but  one  to 
swarm,  and  that  returned  in  less   than 


ten  minutes,  and  remained  satisfied. 
Mj-  queen's  wings  are  clipped.  I  give 
jjlenty  of  room,  help  the  weak  from 
the  strong,  make  new  colonies  bj'  rear- 
ing queens  from  my  best,  and  build 
up  the  nuclei  by  giving  frames  from 
other  strong  colonies.  I  have  used 
this  plan  for  several  years,  and  I  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  swarming  and 
increase  almost  entirely  under  con- 
trol. I  prefer  it  to  chasing  swarms 
and  climbing  trees. 


Swarm  in   a   Dwellings-House. 

— Noah   Clemmons,    of     Kock    Bhifl's, 
Nebr.,  writes  : 

I  captured  a  nice  swarm  of  bees 
from  under  the  weather-boarding  of  a 
dwelling-house  on  May  29.  and  have  it 
at  home,  and  it  is  doing  well.  The 
bees  went  in  the  house  through  a  knot- 
hole about  10  feet  from  the  ground, 
last  summer,  and  built  comb  from 
one  studding  to  the  other — about  31 
feet  long.  I  took  the  siding  ott'  and 
got  them  out  nicelj'.  Can  anjone  beat 
that  ?  I  have  just  received  two  nice 
Carniolan  queens,  which  I  am  going  to 
try. 


went  to  the  party  where  the  apiary 
was.  The  honey  is  verj-  fine,  almost 
all  being  white  clover.  Who  can  beat 
niy  23  colonies  in  Iowa,  and  leave 
plenty  of  honey  in  the  brood-chamber 
for  winter  ?  My  honej'  crop  will  be 
between.  12.000  and  13,000  pounds  for 
the  season.  I  think  that  tlie  fall  crop 
will  be  light,  from  the  present  appear- 
ance. I  sell  most  of  my  honey  in  ten- 
pound  tin-pails,  in  my  home  market. 


Honey  and  ReesM'ax  Market. 


Honey  Crop  Below  the  Aver- 
age.— Martha  Smith,  Monroe,  Wis., 
on  Aug.  8,  1889,  writes  : 

Bees  in  this  locality  are  killing  the 
drones  and  sealing  their  hives.  Owing 
to  the  cold  nights,  the  honey  crop  is 
below  the  average.  My  2.3  colonies 
have  increased  to  43,  and  given  about 
500  pounds  of  comb  honey,  and  about 
525  pounds  of  extracted.  There  is  no 
prospect  for  a  full  crop.  The  "  artiflcal 
honey"  story,  as  published  by  the 
Chicago  News,  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Norlkwestern  Mail,  a  tem- 
perance paper,  in  which  one  seldom 
reads  such  misleading  articles. 


Oood  Results  of  the  Season. — 

I.    N.    Arnold,    Richmond,     Iowa,  on 
Aug.  14,  1889,  writes  : 

The  white  honey  crop  is  over  for 
this  year,  and  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory to  the  bee-keeper,  although  the 
linden  was  almost  a  failure  in  this 
locality.  My  home  apiary  was  run  for 
increase  this  season,  and  my  Pilotsburg 
ajjiary  for  extracted  houej',  managed 
under  the  Dadant  style.  I  have  11 
colonies  that  have  stored  360  i)ounds 
each,  and  12  colonies  that  stored  240 
pounds  each  ;  this  makes  6  840  pounds 
from  23  colonies  in  that  apiary,  with 
8  and  9  Quinb}-  frames  in  the  brood- 
chamber  with  plenty  of  honey  for  the 
winter.  This  is  no  guess-work — the 
honey  was  all   divided,    and   oue-si.\th 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HONBF.— Prices  are  not  fully  established,  being 
a  little  too  early,  only  a  fewahipmenti*  have  yet  ar- 
rived, which  sold  readily  as  follows:  Rest  white,  in 
l-lb.  sections,  Ifi^c.  and  2*lb8.,  14c.  Off  grades  Ken- 
erally  I  to  :iits.  less^  Extracted,  white  clover,  «ii>c.: 
orange  blossom,  7'-<>igjSc. :  off  grades,  per  gal.,  60jjt7i  ic 

BKB3WAX.-2«ii.":;4Wc. 
Aug.  16.  WALKEK  &  MCCORD,  32  *  34  8.  Water  St. 

DENVER. 

TIONBY.— We  quote  1  New  in  l-lb.  sections  arriv- 
ing freely  at  i«(s*i.Hc,;  extracted, 6®8c. 

BKK8WAJC.-1M<920C. 
Aug.  iO.  J.  M.CLARK  COM.  CO.,  1421  15th  8t. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— New  huney  arriving  freely,  and  all  the 
shipments  have  been  promptly  closed  out  so  far. 
We  quote  :  Mb.  white  ehiver,  according  to  style  of 
package  and  appearance.  14@l»^o.  Receipts  of  ex- 
tra ted  Increasinti :  demand  light,  at  tj(gl»c. 

BBESWAX.-20C. 
Aug.  1.  b.  T.  FISH  *  CO..  189  8.  Water  8t, 

NEW  rORK. 

HONEV.— Extracted,  California,  TJ^iaSc:  orange 
bloom,  7^@Rc.  White  clover  and  baaswood,  7J<@Hc. 
Common  Southern.  fi5@7.')C-  per  gal  Kanr^y  comb, 
white  l-lbs.,  IGC.i  fair  1-lbs..  14c  ;  2-lbs..  2c.  less.— 
The  New  York  crop  being  comparatively  ^mall.the 
Western  apiarists  will  dnd  a  good  outlet  here  in  the 
East.  As  prices  this  season  are  about  I'.i  per  cent. 
lower  than  last  season,  we  expect  an  active  demand. 
Aug.  21.    V.  G.  8TROUMKVER  &  CO.,  122  Water  8t. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Coming  in  freely,  but  sales  are  not 
eisily  made  at  over  15c.  for  the  best,  while  we  are 
trying  to  get  I6c.,  and  think  that  later  we  can  get  it, 
as  all  buy  sparingly  now.  Extracted  sells  at  6@»c.. 
but  chiefly  at  7c.  for  white. 

8Bli;8WAJ[,— 250.  K.  A.  BURNETT. 

Aug.  12.  161  South  Water  St. 

DETROIT. 

HONE  Y.— New  crop  Is  coming  in  slc^wly.  and  sells 
at  14@15c.  for  comb. 

BEK9WAX.-23C. 
Aug.  21.  M.  H.  HUNT.  Bell  Branch,  Miob. 

8T.  LOnl8. 

HONEY.- We  quote  :  Choice  white  clover  comb, 
12®i2isc.;  fair,  io®nc.;  dark,  7®8o.  Extracted,  in 
barrels,  5@5^c. ;  in  cans.  6@6^c. 

BEESWAX,— 24c.  tor  Drlme. 
Aug.  21.  D.  G.  TUTT  4  CO.,  Commerctal  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— New  comb  arriving  freely.  Demand  is 
fair,  although  weather  is  too  warm.  We  quote;— 
Fancy  white  l-lb'*..  ihc;  2-lbs.,  14  .  Fair  Mbs.,  14c  : 
2-lbs.,  12c.  Excellent  demand  for  all  kinds  of  the 
extracted,  as  Il'IIhws;  Orange  blossom,  7^f^c.; 
white  clover  and  basswood,  H@8Hc.  Southern,  av- 
erage quality,  per  gal,.  li5@7oc. 

HILDKKTH  BROS.  &  8E6BLKEN, 


Aug.  21. 


28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Uaane  8t. 


BO8T0N. 

HONEY.— It  has  arrived  freely,  but  sales  are  a 
little  slow,  at  I'^i-^c.  for  1-lbs. j  and  2-lbs.,  !5@I7c. 
Extracted,  SOOc. 

BEESWAX,— None  on  hand. 
Aug.  .11.     BLAKK  Jt  RIPLEY.  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONHY.— We  quote  extracted  at  5i5?8c.  per  !b. 
Demand  for  extracied  is  fair  from  manufacturers, 
and  from  consumers  for  table  use.  Good  demand 
for  best  qualities  of  comb  honey,  while  inferior 
grades  find  slow  sale.    It  brings  1  l@15c. 

BBbJSW  AX.— Oemand  Is  good— 2U(gi22c.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  veiiow,  on  arrival. 
Aug.  2 1.  C.  F.  MDTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  At. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Receipts  of  comb  honey  are  large,  but 
market  slow,  at  U('"';l5c.  for  white  1-lbs..  and  13@l4c. 
for  2-lbs.    Extracted,  white,  7@8c.:  dark,  6c. 

BEBSWAX.-2iK3)25c.  _  . 

Aug.  22.  CLBM0N8,  CLOON  &  CO.,  cor  4th  ftWalnnt. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGER. 
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usincss  3l0ticts. 


Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  Vou  L.i>-e  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  siire  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Give  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

l)r.  ^Yliller's  Uook,  "  A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  tlie  American  Bee  Joub- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

lit  you  L.O!«e  Ifloney  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

I\ew  i^ubscri Iters  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  ISSS  and  1SS9  for  S1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  188S  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4J<x43^  and  53|^x5if . 
Price,  $1.00  per  100,  or  S8.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  'Voiir  Papers  for  future 

reference.    If  you  liave  no  m:%I>ER  we 

will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Joubnai,. 

Please  -write  Americam  Bee  Journal 

on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 

j  Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 

!  another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 

\  vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Plienol  lor  Foul  Urood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
Shire's  pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  forgetting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  $1.00,  you  may  order  2.5  cents 
wi  irlh  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
toade  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Buch  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 


remunerative  prices.    See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


CL,IJUBI.Xii   L,IST. 

HVc  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  L,AS1' 
coluimi.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  oj  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  GO . . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00....  1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 1.50 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist ..1  75 1  65 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 1  60 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00 180 

Canadian  Honey  Producer.  ..1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 6  00 

and  Laogstroth  Kevisert  (Dadant).300 2  75 

Cooks  Manual  (old  edition) '.J  25.. ..  2  00 

Doolittle  on  QueenKeariD(f..2  00 1  75 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)...200....  175 

Binder  for  Am.  Hee  Journal..!  60 160 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Booliiclothl..  .3  00 2  00 

Roofs  A  B  C  of  Bee-Cuiture..2  25.. ..  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50 1 ,30 

Heddon's  book.  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Boolj 1  50 1 .30 

Weekly  InterOeean 2  00 175 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150.  .     125 

History  of  National  Society..!  .50. ..    125 

l>o  uot  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Trlple-IiCiise 
ITIas;iilflers  for 

the  inspection  of 
bees,  inseete.etc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able in  the  con- 
servatory, or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  Americas  Bee  Journal  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.50. 


.^Tew  Posters  for  the  Amemcan  Bee 
JouBNAL,  printed  in  two  colors,  have  just 
been  printed,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  can  use  them.  They  are  very  hand- 
some, and  will  "set  off"  an  exhibit  at 
Fairs.  It  will  tell  Bee-Keepers  how  to 
subscribe,  for  "Subscriptions  Received 
Here  "  is  quite  prominent  at  the  bottom. 

We  will  also  send  sample  copies  of  the 
Bee  Journai,,  for  use  at  Fairs,  if  notified 
a  week  or  ten  days  in  advance  where  to 
send  tliem. 

Prang's  National  riower  is  the  title  of  a 
beautiful  P!imi>hk't  which  contains  two  colored 
platesof  the  two  most  popular  candidates  for 
selection  us  the  Natiomil  Flower  of  America. 
It  also  has  two  poems,  and  a  postal  card 
addressed  to  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  with  a  vote  to  be  flUcd  up  for  the 
selection  of  a  National  tlower.  The  pamphlet 
costs  25  cents,  and  can  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 

Havins:  a  Few  extra  sets  of  the 
Amekican  Bee  Jourxal  for  the  years  1S87 
and  1888,  we  will  supply  both  these  years, 
and  1889  and  18!I0,  for  S3.00,  until  all  are  sold. 
Or  we  will  send  18.S8,  1889  aijd  1890  for  82.50, 
all  by  mail,  postage  paid.  These  are  very 
valuable,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  read 
them  should  lose  no  time  in  securiug  them. 

Apiary  Kegpister — All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiary, 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) Jl  00 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages)  125 

"    200  colonies  (420  pag-ea) 160 

Queens.— We  can  supply  Tested  Ital- 
ian Queens  at  ¥1.50  each;  Untested,  $1.00 
each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 


Red  Isabels  tor  Pails.— We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  $1  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  a.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     $2.00     $2.25 

500Labels 2  00       3.00       3.50 

l.OOOLabels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

49~  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


Always  Mention  your  Post-Offlce 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 


giducrtisemttits. 

Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blattt  Smokers, 

SQUARE    GLASS    HONET-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHAKLES   F.  MVTIf  A  SON. 

•  or.  Fieeman  &  Central  Avee..  CINCINNATI,  O. 

P.  8.— Send  lOc.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


JUST  NOW 

Is  THE  TIME  to  Supersede  your  old 
Queens,  or  Italianize  Black  and  Hybrid 
Colonies.  We  have  150  to  200  Nice  Young  Ital- 
ian Queens,  which  we  will  fell  for  Cash,  or 
exchange  for  Extracted  Honey,  viz  : 

1  Warranted  Queen $1.00. 

6  ••  Queens 5  00. 

12  "  "        0.00. 

1  Untested  Queen 75. 

6        '•         Queens 4..50. 

12         "  "      8.00. 

Tested  Queens,  each 1.50. 

t^~  Please  address,  with  description  and 
price  of  Honey,  f.  o.  b.,  at  your  E.  B,  station, 

35Atf  COLEUAINE,  MASS, 

Mention  the  American  Bcc  Journal. 
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Useful  Scales 


The  Union  or  Family  Scale. 


This  Scale  has  steel  bearings,  and  it  weighs 
from  ;4-ounce  to  ':W  pouuds.  Price,  with  a 
Single  Brass  Beam,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. $:i  00.  With  Double  Beam  lor  taking  the 
tare.  f.i.oO. 

The  Little  Detective  Scale. 


This  little  Scale  ie  made  with  steel  tiearings, 
and  a  brass  Beam,  and  will  weigh  accurately 
Ji-ounoe  to  25  pounds.  It  supplies  the  great 
demand  lor  a  Housekeeper's  Scale.    Prices  : 

Single  beam,  no  scoop  $2.00. 

tin      "      2.50. 

Double    "       no  scoop 3.00. 

tin     "      3.50. 

^0~  All  orders  filled  promptly. 

THOS.  G.  NE'IVMAN  A:  SON, 
923  &  92.i  W.  Madison  St.,    -     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ITAliIAN  and  ALBINO  Queens,  by  return 
mini.    Tested,  90c.;  Untested,  60c.  each,  or 
'^  for  §1.— 3-frame  Nuclei,  $2  each. 
33Att       GEO.  STUCKMAN,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


BEE  KEEPERS 

Should  send  for  my  circu- 
lar. It  describes  the  best 
Hives,  the  best  Cases,  the 
best  Feeders  and  the  best 
Methods.    Address, 

J.  M.  SHUcKi 

DES    JSrOINES,    IOWA. 


lAly 


An  01(1  Bee-Book  Bevised,  and  Dadant's 

Foundation.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


Extra  Thin  FOUNDATION 

lu  2.)-Ponnd  Boxes. 

WE  CAN  now  furnish  the  Van  Densen 
Extha-Thin  Flat-Bottom  Focndation 
put  up  in  2.5-lb.  Boxes,  in  sheets  16^x28 
inches,  at  $12.50  per  box.  1 2  ft.  to  the  lb. 
BT"  The  above  is  a  special  offer,  and  is  a 
Bareaiu  to  all  who  can  use  that  quantity. 

All  orders  for  any  other  quantity  than 
exactly  23  lbs.  (or  its  multiple)  will  be  flUed 
at  the  regular  price— 60  cents  per  lb. 

THOS.  G.  NElSnnAN  &  SON, 

933  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


$500,(i00'.00 


Spend  the  Immenee  tJutn  of  Half  a  Million  Doliare 
toadvtpiise  a  single  weekly  publication  is  unpai el Itlled 
eveu  m  lliin  age  of  stupeodous  ad'ertising  enterpri9e«.  The 
ushers  of  THE  YANKEE  BLADE,  however,  are 

dtfterrained  lo  eive  everv  pTson  in  N'jrth  America,  a  cliaoce  to  read  its  entertaining  and  in- 
structive stones     THE  YANKEE  BLADE  ha<  been  published  without  a  break  for  fifty 
ears.     It  has  become  firmly  establiahed  by  us  long  and  prosperous  existence,  and 
18  well  and  favoiably  known  m  every  state  nu  he  1.1  n ion    Its  atones  are  always 
of  a  good  moral  tone.     TUE  YANKEE  BLADE    is  deotined  to  have 

The  Largest  Circulation  In  America. 

"'itli  thia  aim  in  mcw  it  is  now  offered  to  jou  on  trial  at 
the  loweitt  prifce  over  before  named  by  any 

Ameriran  publi  slier  for  an  8-pape.4S-coluiiui  week- 

'    pajiKr     Our  otter  is  nctually  less  than  the 

tof  the  white  paper  before  it  la  printed, 


There  is  to 
be   lomid    a    va^l 
amouol    of    TPBding 
vach  wefk  m  tliecolnin 
of  THE  YANKEE  BLADE. 

It  has  Ihrilling  .serials  ot  ihe  Sea, 
War,  Adventure.  City  a-.d  detective  life 

It  contains  flix  or  ei?ht  short  stories  ea.cn 
week  intensely   interesting,  and  devoid  of    any 
objectionable  or  impure  fentures 

«Jn  our  Fonrlh    Prte*"  are  trp^:i*el    litel- 
llo'eiktlv  an«l  linpArtiully  theVnrlf>ii«  I'haHe*  of 
afi  theIn»|»ortiiiit  S«»ei:il  M  •»vein*'n' h  uf  cliu  OiAy. 

Free  exchan"-'  notices  are  inserted  Inr  subsmhers 

Good  advn:e''to  tlie  young  in  our  <  orrfspondence  c^lu 

Our  Thud  Page    is  devoted  to  the  children's  and  household 
denartments. 

On  our  Eighth  Pii?e  appear  every  week  some  of 
the  brightest  perns  of  original   humor  to 
be  found  anvwhi^re  in  America. 

THE  YANKEE  BLADE  is  tlie 
best  family  weekly  published 

Send  10  cents  at  once 
for  10  weeks  trial 


and  18  open  only  to  new  subecnbera 

because  our  regular  eubscnption 

price  IB  83  00  per  year,  six 

-     its  a  single 


8  acon- 

tion  of  this  of 

fcr  that  every   person 

who    sends   a    subscription 

t  the  same  time    rend    Ihe 

il  addresses  of  at  lea»t  three  story 

uduTs  or  teniaie  heads  of  families,  to  eao)i  of 

'loni    wc    n'By    Fend    a    sample    copy    of    THE 

YANKFE    BLADE        If  any    o^e  wants  to   aubsoribe 

for  a  longertiriie  than  ten  weeks  we  ; 

will  accept  eubscnptiood  as  follows  i 

Ouey^ur.  Sl.OO;  two  years.  SI. 75; 

three  yearN.   9S3.4:0;    four  yearn.    !$:{.00;(, 

five  vears,   -SS  SO.      O^e-cent  posiage  stamps  will 

taken  for  fractions  of  adollar.     All  large  amounts  may  be  sent  I 

by  registered  mail  or  P  O  money  order.    An  express  money  order  \ 

mflv  be  purchased  at  any  (vpre^s  otfice    f(.>r  only  five   rents  and  isaoabso- 

lutelv  safe  wav  tosend  mooev      ^Ve  guarauteeyou  entire  satisfaction.  _ 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Address, 
I  Potter  <t  Potter,  ( 

Publishers, 

{iQd- 02  Federal  St., 

BosloD,  Mass. 
Mention  this  pa|.er. 


GLASS    PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

TMES£  Pftlls  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  ol 
clear  Hint  Rlans,  with  a  ball 
and  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  tilled  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appearance  of 
theae  palls  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  oJ 
pacbaKe.  They  can  be  used 
for  household  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  hold  I  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen «l.<IO 

2  pounds        "  "  ».00 

"        3        *•  "  ».50 

THOS.  G.  NE\»'MAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  92o  W.  Madison  St.,  -    CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


Los  Angeles, 

The  Paradise  of  the  World. 


No.  l,$2.00...No.  2,  $1.75...No.3,  Sl.SO. 
No.  4,     1.25.  Nu.  5,     1.00. ..No.G,       .65. 

Knife,  $1.15. 

On  leceipt   of   the  above   price, 

SMOKERS 

AND 

KNIVES 

will  be  Bent  postpaid.    Descriptive  Circulars 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  ol  request  card. 

Bingham  i!c  Hethertnoton  Smokers  are 
staple  loois,  and  have  been  used  Ten  Vears 
wlttiout  complaint,  and  are  the  only  stove- 
wood,  clear-smoke  Bee-Smokers.  No  giving 
out.  No  tussinff.  No  goingr  out.  No  vexation. 
Address, 

BISGHAM  &  HETHERIXGTOS, 

32Atf  ABRONIA,  Allegan  Co.,  MICH. 

Mention  Ihe  American  Bee  Journal. 


For  full  information,  send  for  a  copy  of 

The  Los  Angeles  illustrated  Herald, 

The  handsomest  Publication  ever  issued  on 
the  PaciUc  Coast. 
Forty-pi^ht  pages  of  descriptive  matter  and  illus- 
tratiiir^s  or  Southern  <-alitornia.    Mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress- Itu-  20  cents.    Stamps  taken. 

AddrpPB.         AYEKS  A  I.YNCH, 
33A4t-0M4t  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Send  75  Cents 


tor  my  Book,  entitled— "A 
Year  among  the  Bees;"— 
111  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address. 

DR.  C.  C.  imiiLER, 
20Atf  MAKKNGO,  ILLS. 


ITALIAN  Queens,  Tested,  $1.25.;  Untested, 
75c.,  3  for  $2.  Circular  of  Bee-Supplies,  &o. 
free.        JNO.  NEBKL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 
20Atf 


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation 

High  Side  Walls,  4  to  14  square 

feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 

Retail.  Circulars  and  Samples  free 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  A:  SONS, 

(BOLE  MANUTACTimERS), 

lAtf      SPROUT  BROOK.  Mont.  Co.,  N.  T. 


British.  Bee  Jo-arnal 

AND  BEE-KEEPEB8'  ADVI8EK, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  6».  6d.  per 
an  num.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  offering  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
Sections  in  lots  of  500,  at  $3  per  1,000  ; 
No.  2  Sections  at  $2  per  1,000.  For  prices  on 
Foundation.  Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  &c.,  &c., 
send  for  Price-List.    Address, 

J.  STAUFFEU  <k  SONS, 

(Successors  to  B.  .T.  Miller  &  Co.,) 
31Atf  NAPPANEE,  IND. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Jowmal. 
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THOS.  G.NEWMAN  fcSON, 


OHICACO,  IIjL. 


THOMAS  «.  IVEWnVIAIW, 

EDITOR. 


VoinV.    Sept.  7, 1889.    No,  36, 


Editqeiel  Bueeiegs. 


l>on*t  Be  L.ike  Slusen. 


But  one  step  more,  disasters  teach, 
And  gloom  had  all  turned  sunny. 

Like  Moses  we  just  fail  to  reach 
The  land  of  niilu  and  honey. 

But  a  lireat  many  make  a  fatal  pause  from 
lacn  ot  encouragement.— Sei. 


*  *    9    *• 


Xlic  K«Utor  of  the  Ajierican  Bee 
JouitsAL  has  been  appointed  to  judge  the 
exhibits  of  Bees,  Honey  and  Apiarian  Sup- 
plies at  the  International  Fair  and  Exposi- 
tion, at  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  will  be  held 
from  September  1"  to  27, 1889.  He  hopes  to 
meet  many  friends  at  that  time. 


The  4^tica8fo  Convention  will  be 
held  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Oct. 

11  and  1'^,  1889.  This  change  of  date 
has  been  made,  because  the  Railroad  Traffic 
Association  has  made  a  rate  of  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip  from  any  point  within  200 
miles  of  Chicago,  good  on  Oct.lO,and  can  be 
used  on  any  train  returning  after  that  until 
Monday,  Oct.  14.  The  first  session  will  be 
held  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday, 
and  an  adjournment  can  be  had  on  Saturday 
afternoon  In  time  for  those  who  may  wish  to 
return  on  that  day.  Those  who  can  remain 
over  Sunday  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  our  magnificent  churches  and  cathe- 
drals in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  of  tak- 
ing a  pleasant  walk  in  the  parks  or  riding 
on  the  boulevards  in  the  afternoon,  as  their 
inclination  and  tastes  may  lead  them. 

October  is  usually  a  very  pleasant  mouth, 
and  this  will  give  an  opportunity  to  many 
who  need  a  recreation,  to  take  it  at  a  small 
outlay,  and  at  the  same  time  to  "take  in" 
the  Bee-Convention.  The  invitation  is  full 
and  wide— Come  all  who  can. 


Sweet  Clover  on  tlie  Road!«ide. 

-On  page  4IS,  Mr.  C.  A.  Hutf,  Clayton, 
Mich.,  complained  of  his  neighbors  who  ob- 
jected to  his  sowing  sweet  clover  on  the 
roadside  of  his  own  farm,  saying  that  it  was 
a  noxious  weed,  like  Canada  thistles,  and 
asked  if  it  was  lawful,  etc.  We  replied  that 
as  the  land  to  the  middle  of  the  street  be- 
longs to  the  owner  of  the  fields,  he  can  sow 
what  he  pleases  on  the  roadside,  unless  it 
be  a  noxious  weed,  which  is  prohibited  by 
law.  Sweet  clover  is  neither  prohibited  nor 
is  it  a  noxious  weed.  It  will  not  spread  into 
the  fields,  and  dies  root  and  branch  after  the 
second  season.  To  cut  it  two  seasons,  be- 
fore the  seed  matures,  will  free  the  land 
from  it  entirely.  It  is  in  no  manner  like 
Canada  thistles,  excejit  in  that  it  is  an  excel- 
lent honey-producer.  Of  this  we  sent  a 
printed  slip  to  Mr.  Huff,  and  he  writes  us  as 
follows,  dated  Aug.  19, 1889,  concerning  it: 

My  neighbor,  after  going  to  thepathmaster 
of  our  dsstrict,  and  then  to  the  highway 
commissioner,  has  let  the  sweet-clover  sub- 
ject drop.  I  sent  the  printed  slip  you  sent 
me,  to  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  and  he  .said  that  it 
was  correct;  then  I  sent  it  to  D.  B.  Morgan, 
P'osecuting  attorney,  and  he  replied  as  fol- 
io ws : 

"After  looking  at  the  printed  slip  en- 
closed, and  examining  the  Statute  of  this 
State,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you  have 
a  right  to  sow  it  on  your  land  in  the  high- 
way. This  belief  is  with  the  understanding 
that  it  does  not  spread  in  a  way  to  work  an 
injury  to  adjoining  land  owners.  It  it  does 
do  so,  they  might  possibly  have  an  action 
against  you  for  damage,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  penalty  for  sowing  it." 

When  I  showed  this  to  the  pathmaster  and 
highway  commissioner,  they  said  that  they 
had  nothing  more  to  say.  Thanks  to  yoii 
and  Prof.  Cook  for  your  help  in  this  matter 

The  honey  crop  is  very  light  in  this  part  of 
the  State. 

The  National  Bee-Keepers'  Union,  through 
its  Vice-President  and  Manager,  has  helped 
another  man  out  of  trouble,  threatened  by 
jealous  and  disagreeable  neighbors.  Surely 
it  has  a  good  claim  to  existence. 


ignorance  about  Comb  Honey. 

—On  page  499  we  gave  an  account  of  an 
inter\'iew  with  a  grocer  who  believed  that 
comb  honey  was  manufactured,  thus  proving 
himself  to  nave  been  easily  duped  by  the 
Wiley  unpleasant  "  pleasantry."  There 
may  be  some  excuse  for  those  who  know 
nothing  about  the  vwdus  operandi  in  the 
production  of  comb  honey,  when  they  have 
been  deceived  by  false  statements;  but  how 
a  beekei>per  in  apparently  "good  and  regu- 
lar standing  "  in  the  fraternity,  can  be  led  to 
believe  that  comb  honey  is  made  otherwise 
than  by  bees,  is  utterly  incomprehensible, 
and  a  clear  case  of  total  ly  inexcusable  ignor- 
ance. But  such  a  sad  case  of  stupidity 
really  exists— at  least  we  have  discovered 
him. 

One  day  last  week,  there  called  at  this 
office,  one  who  desired  to  purchase  some 
supplies,  stating  that  he  kept  bees.  He  re- 
marked that  honey  would  be  very  cheap 
this  year,  as  it  could  now  be  had  on  South 
Water  Street  (Chicago),  for  10  cents  per 
pound  ;    but  that  the  cheap  kind  was  the 


manufactured  article.  We  then  asked  him 
it  he  really  believed  that  comb  honey  is 
manufactured.  "  Why,  yes!"  he  replied. 
We  were  simply  astonished,  to  learn  that  a 
bee-keeper  would  imbibe  such  falsehoods 
about  that  which  he  should  know  the  truth. 
We  of  course  assured  him  that  what  he 
thought  was  "  manufactured  comb  honey," 
did  not  exist,  and  that  what  he  saw  in  mar- 
ket was  very  likely  bought  from  some  coun- 
try bee-keeper,  who  knew  as  little  about  the 
price  and  value  of  honey,  as  our  customer 
knew  about  the  making  of  honey.  We  also 
gave  him  a  copy  of  the  Bee  Journal,  for 
July  13,  containing  the  editorial  "  showing 
up"  the  Philadelphia Kecord'smisrepre.sen- 
tation  of  our  pursuit. 

Intelligent  bee-keepers  have  an  important 
work  to  perform,  in  the  the  line  of  educating 
people  about  honey  and  its  production.  Let 
all  who  desire  to  see  the  pursuit  of  bee- 
keeping occupy  its  proper  position  among 
the  honorable  industries  of  the  world,  do 
everything  they  can  to  educate  the  masses— 
not  only  to  the  use  of  their  wholesome  pro- 
duct, but  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
manner  of  its  production. 


^Ir.  Cbarles  l>adant  gave  us  a  call 
a  few  days  ago.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Northern  Wisconsin,  with  his  wife,  where 
he  expects  to  stay  a  few  weeks,  in  order  to 
escape  the  usual  "hay-fever,"  which  affects 
him  at  home  during  the  late  summer. 

His  articulation,  together  with  his  foreign 
accent,  make  it  very  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood by  ordinary  persons,  though  we  had 
no  difficulty  in  that  direction.  He  illustrated 
this  by  telling  us  a  good  joke  on  himself, 
which  however  makes  it  necessary  to  hear 
him  speak  to  get  the  full  force  of  the  "pleas- 
antry." 

Soon  after  he  came  to  this  country  he  went 
some  distance  away  from  his  home  at  Hamil- 
ton, Ills.,  and,  upon  returning,  became  con- 
fused and  lost  his  way.  He  met  several 
persons  and  enquired  the  way  to  Hamilton 
(which  he  pronounced  Ah-mill-tone,  empha- 
sizing the  "  mill  ")  They  all,  with  one  ac- 
cord, declared  that  they  did  not  know  where 
it  was— though  they  were  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  place.  He  surmised  that  they 
did  not  understand  him;  and  when  very 
near  to  the  place  he  sought,  he  met  another 
man  and  made  the  same  inquiry  and  received 
the  same  reply.  He  then  thought  of  'an  ex- 
pedient—he wrote  the  name  of  the  town  he 
sought,  and  handed  it  to  the  man,  who  ex- 
claimed, "Ohl  yes,  Hamilton;  that  is  just  a 
mile  over  there,"  pointing  to  a  road  leading 
to  the  village. 

He  seemed  to  relish  the  repetition  ot  the 
story,  for  he  is  full  of  humor  and  pleasan- 
tries. 

His  great  learning  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge show  him  to  be  far  above  "the  million" 
in  this  particular,  but  his  natural  good  nature 
and  simi>licity  make  him  friendly  and 
thoroughly  companionable. 

We  hope  he  may  spend  a  very  pleasant 
month  in  the  North,  and  return  with  im- 
proved health  and  vigor. 
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Blackberry  Ulossoms  and  Itees. 


From   a  thicket   in  the  corner   of  a  zig-zag- 
fence, 
Where  the  succulent    pokebcrry  stalks  up- 
rear, 
With  the  sassafras  and  sumach  in  a  wild  growth 
dense. 
The  blackberry  blossoms  through  the  brown 
rails  peer. 
With  dewdrops  shining  on  their  long,  white 
sprays, 
Where  the  yellow  bee  buzzes  and  the  redbird 
flies. 
They  marvel  at  the  world  and  its  new-found 
ways. 
With  innocent  wonder  in  their  wild,  sweet 
eyes. 
Magnolias  are  white. 
And  roses  are  bright. 
An  many  there  Ijc  that  love  them ; 
But  with  dew-besprinkled  faces 
And  wildwood  gi-aees, 
Oh,  the  blackberry  blossoms  are  above 
them. 

When  the  pine  boughs  are  swinging  in  the  soft 
May  breeze. 
And  honey-bees  are  boasting  of  their  spring- 
tide gain; 
And  the  mockbird  is  singing  out  his  happiest 
glees, 
To  the  cotton-tailed  rabbit  in  the  end  of  the 
lane; 
They  lean  their  faces  on  the  moss-grown  rails 
And  listen  to   the    melody    the  mock-bird 
weaves ; 
While  the  lizards  go  a-darting  with  their  trem- 
bling tails 
Like  slim,  long  shuttles  through    the    last 
year's  leaves. 

Chrysanthemums  are  fair. 
And  orchids  are  rare, 
And  many  there  be  that  love  them; 
But  with  dew-besprinkled  faces 
And  wildwood  graces. 
Oh,  the  blackberry  blossoms  are  above 
them. 

—Samuel  Minturn  Peek. 


Swarmins;.— A  correspondent  having 
noticed  query  No.  6.50,  on  page  534,  asking 
^vhat  would  be  the  ne.xt  economic  invention, 
replies  as  follows: 

In  answer  to  queries,  I  have  it  perfected 
now.  It  is  a  "swarming  attacliment,"  and 
can  be  constructed  and  attached  to  any  hive, 
at  a  cost  of  from  35  to  50o.  each.  It  not  only 
makes  it  absolutely  impossible  for  a  swarm 
to  abscond,  but  it  will  actually  liive  the 
bees  in  a  new  or  empty  hive  on  any  stand 
the  apiarist  may  desire,  when  there  are  no 
obstructions  between  the  two  hives.  Or  it 
will  conduct  the  swarm  to  a  convenient 
place  to  hive  them,  settle  them  in  the  shade 
and  hold  thim  there  until  the  apiarist  can 
hive  them  at  his  convenience. 

In  answer  to  the  .5th  sub-ouestion,  let  me 
say  that  I  insist  on  having  all  the  honor  and 
glory  attached  to  being  the  inventor  of  the 
first  swarm-hiver  and  controller. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  that  this  self-hiver 
shall  be  tested  and  used  for  a  whole  season 
before  1  receive  a  single  cent  (or  it;  and  I 
am  satisfied  no  apiarist  will  do  without  it 
after  trying  it  once. 

Now,  I  propose  that  the  bee-keeping  frater- 
nity pledge  me  $1,000,  due  one  year  from 
this  date,  providing  my  invention  is  a  suc- 
cess in  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  the  bee- 
keepers. If  it  is  not  a  success,  I  do  not  even 
want  a  "Thank  you,  sir!" 

As  soon  as  enough  reliable  bee-keepers 
pledge  $1,  S5,  $10,  or  S20  to  raise  the  whole 
amount  to  Sl.OOO,  a  description  of  it  and 
directions  for  using  it  will  be  furnished  for 
publication,  and  a  complete  attachment  will 
be  furnished  the  editor,  to  have  it  engraved 
and  make  it  plain  for  everybody.  It  is  just 
the  thing  (or  Sunday;  you  will  find  the  new 
swarms  just  where  you  leave  them  when 
you  get  home  from  church;  and  in  out 
apiaries,  there  will  be  no  more  watching  for 
swarms. 


A  '•  Poiiud  "  to  Imprison  llees. 

—The  New  York  Press  of  Aug.  C,  contained 
a  very  amusing  article  on  "Will  they 
Tag  the  Bees?"  and  putting  them  in  the 
"  pound  "  for  trespassing,  by  visiting  the 
fiowers  in  a  neighbor's  fields.  It  was  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  J  as.  McNeill,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and 
will  be  read  with  great  interest.  It  reads 
thus: 

Will  they  Tag  the  Bees  ?  —  The  re- 
cently-reported decision  ot  the  General 
Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  central 
part  ot  the  State,  declaring  it  trespa^s  tor 
honey-bees  to  go  upon  lands  not  belonging; 
to  their  keeper,  is  enouiili  to  make  the  late 
Mr.  Canute,  King  of  Britain,  turn  in  his 
grave  with  bones  green  with  envy. 

Is  each  bee  to  have  a  little  tag  fastened 
around  its  waist  by  a  delicate  little  wire?  or 
are  bee-collars  of  brass  to  be  a  staple  article 
of  Central  New  York  manufacture?  And 
will  the  statute  gravely  enact  that  "  any  bee 
found  roaming  at  large  or  caught  trespass- 
ing outside  on  the  flowers  of  any  person  not 
its  owner,  will  be  put  in  the  pound  until 
redeemed  by  the  payment  of  one  dime?" 

In  default  of  payment  of  the  dime  by  the 
owner,  said  owner  being  presumably  notified 
by  the  publication,  through  advertisement 
in  the  local  newspapers,  of  the  number 
found  on  the  bee's  tag  or  collar,  the  bee  will 
probably  be  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  This  will  require  the 
creation  of  several  local  offices,  and  a  bee- 
pound  will  be  a  necessary  annex  to  the  office 
of  every  country  justice  o(  the  peace. 

It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Press  to  pro- 
test against  this  circumscription  ot  the  liber- 
ties of  the  bee.  Had  the  bees  of  ancient 
Greece  been  numbered,  registered  an<l  tag- 
ged, they  would  never  have  tried  to  suck 
honey  from  Zeuxis'  painted  flowers  or 
alighted  on  the  lips  of  Xenoplion.  Had  the 
bees  of  Merrie  England  worn  collars  in  the 
days  of  Dr.  Watts,  they  would  never  have 
inspired  that  classical  Ivric  of  our  childhood, 
"How doth  the  little  busy  bee,"  etc;  for 
the  doctor  would  have  seen  that  the  bee  was 
a  slave  and  a  creature  of  circumstance,  busy 
only  because  it  had  to  be,  and  he  would 
never  have  held  it  up  for  admiration  as  a 
model  being.  The  General  Term  ot  the 
Supreme  Court  should  go  to  the  bee,  con- 
sider her  ways  and  be  wise. 

The  Press  is  right.  The  General  Term  of 
the  Supreme  Court  should  learn  wisdom 
from  the  bees.  When  at  home  they  defend 
their  domiciles,  but  when  roaming  around  in 
search  for  that  which  Nature  has  provided 
for  their  sustenance,  they  are  timid,  and 
never  volunteer  an  attack.  The  Court  mis- 
judges them  and  condemns  them  without 
evidence,  except  that  which  comes  from 
prejudice  and  malice. 


Tlie  Erie  County,  New  York,  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society  will  hold  a  meeting  on 
September  5,  during  the  first  week  of  the 
International  Exposition.  It  will  be  a  good 
time  (or  all  the  bee-keepers  o(  that  region  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  turn  out 
and  see  the  exposition,  and  meet  and  get 
acquainted  with  each  other.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Mason  is  to  judge  the  Honey  and  Apiarian 
department.  The  cash  premiums  in  the 
Bee  and  Honey  Department  amount  to 
over  8400,  besides  medals  and  diplomas. 


Eating:  Five  Pounds  of  honey  at 
one  sitting,  is  the  sweet  feat  performed  by  a 
man  named  Kirkland,  of  Florida. 


Xlie  Golded-Rod  in  Maine.— Mr. 

L.  F.  Abbott,  editor  of  the  Lewiston,  Maine, 
Journal,  writes  about  the  season,  the  nation- 
al flower,  and  the  crop  of  honey  in  Maine, 
in  this  language,  to  the  Rural  Home,  tie 
says: 

It  is  evident  that  while  the  bee-keeper 
has  had  a  fairly  good  season  to  build  up  his 
apiary,  the  surplus  crop  of  white  honey  will 
be  much  less  tiian  the  opening  spring  gave 
hopes  that  it  might  be. 

In  parts  of  the  State  the  apiarist  has  a 
reserve  to  fall  back  upon  for  a  winter's  sup- 
ply for  the  bees.  This  is  the  golden-rod 
yield— the  national  flower,  by  the  way,  let 
us  hope— which  in  this  section  is  a  bountiful 
one. 

Already  the  beautiful  golden  corymbs  of 
the  earlier  blooming  species  are  tempting 
the  bees  to  sip  the  nectar  which  this  flower 
so  abundantly  yields  up  to  the  last  of  Octo- 
ber in  some  seasons.  Golden-rod  yields  pol- 
len abundantly  as  well  as  honey,  and  from 
thiscircuiustauce  and  the  pollen  adhering  to 
bodies  and  legs  of  the  bees  when  gathering 
nectar  from  tne  flowers  of  golden-rod,  a  yel- 
low tinge  is  imparted  to  the  combs  (rom  the 
bees  passing  frequently  over  them.  Golden- 
rod  honey  is  rather  dark  in  color,  an  amber 
hue,  quite  handsome  when  extracted  and 
put  up  in  clear  glass  jars. 

The  texture  of  well-ripened  golden-rod 
honey  is  not  quite  equal  to  clover,  but 
thicker  than  the  average  ot  what  is  denom- 
inated the  yield  from  fruit  bloom— the  pro- 
duct of  orchards  and  gardens. 

Golden-rod  honey  soon  granulates  if  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  For  this  reason,  all  uncap- 
ped honey,  whether  in  sections  or  brood- 
trames,  when  removed  from  the  hives, 
should  be  extracted  from  the  combs.  When 
capped  in  brood-frames  and  kept  till  the 
following  summer  a  large  part  will  be  found 
to  have  become  granulated.  For  this  reason 
it  is  best  to  dispose  of  golden-rod  honey  be- 
fore it  gets  many  moths  old. 

The  outlook,  taking  the  country  over,  Is 
far  less  than  an  average  crop  of  honey.  This 
with  other  things  will  have  an  eifect  upon 
the  market  price. 

The  market  was  never  cleaned  up  better 
of  old  stock  than  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  short  supply  last  year  improved  the  price 
somewhat,  and  there  is  no  reasou  that  the 
price  should  be  lowered.  At  any  rate  honey 
producers  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  about 
making  concessions  to  an  empty  market,  un- 
til the  returns  are  all  in  and  we  know  what 
the  crop  is. 


Settling  of  Swarms,  ete. — In  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  we  Hud 
the  following  paragraphs  in  regard  to 
swarming: 

All  this  fuss  and  feathers,  rattling  a  dish- 
pan  and  key,  to  settle  bees,  is  of  no  use,  un- 
less it  eases  the  teelings  of  the  operator. 
The  Creator  evidently  intended  bees  for  the 
use  of  man,  and  implanted  in  them  the  in- 
stinct of  clustering  near  to  the  hive  from 
which  they  issued.  I  had  a  swarm  remain 
clustered  over  night  during  a  cold  rain. 
This  clustering  gives  the  person  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  them  Into  a  hive,  and  keep- 
ing tliem,  aud  it  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

"  When  a  swarm  issues,  does  the  queen 
come  out  first?"  I  caught  four  out  o(  six 
queens  that  issued  one  forenoon.  Half  of 
tlie  swarm,  apparently,  would  be  out  before 
the  queen:  in  several  instances  she  came 
out  so  late  that  1  had  despaired  of  seeing 
her.  I  am  ot  the  opinion  that  the  workers 
rule  the  colony,  and  not  the  queen.  If  they 
miss  her,  they  return,  as  she  is  tlie  mother- 
bee,  and  when  they  swarm,  they  have  not 
the  means  to  rear  another. 
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But  who  the  inelndios  of  morn  can  tell? 
The  wild  brouk  bahblinji:  down  the  mountain's  side; 
The  lowing  herd,  the  Bheep-fold'a  simple  bell; 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
In  the  lone  valley,  echoing  far  and  wide; 
Tlie  clamorous  liorn  iiIouk  the  cUffs  abuve; 
'J'hc  hollow  niurmur  ot*  the  ocean  tide; 
The  hum  of  bees:  the  linnet's  lay  of  love; 
And  the  full  choir  tliat  walks  the  universal  grove. 

SeutUe. 


% 


I§  tile  Preference  for  Iialian 
Bee§  Oeneral  ? 


Written  fur  the  American  Bee  Journal 


(toerr  652.— 1.  Do  bce-kecpere  in  general 
deem  it  profitable  to  keep  the  apiary  stocked 
with  pure  Italian  bees?  2.  Is  not  their  gea- 
tloness,  and  consequent  easier  manipulation. 
the  chief  reasons  for  desiring  them  ?— Mich. 

I  SO  prefer. — (i.  M.  Doolittle. 
1.  Ye.s.     2.  No.— A.  B.  M.\son. 
1.  I  think  so.      2.  Hardly.  —  C.  C. 
Miller. 

1.  I  think  uot.  2.  It  is  Ijut  one 
reason — H.  D.  C'utting. 

1.  I  think  not.  2.  Yes,  I  so  lielieve, 
together  with  their  color.— R.  L.  Tay- 
lor. 

1.  Yes.  2.  And  lioney-harvestiug 
<lualitios,  with  their  greater  resistance 
to  moths  and  robbers. — Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  They  do.  2.  Not  wholly— they 
are  better  honey-gatherers. — J.  P.  H. 
Brown. 

1.  I  hardly  think  so.  2.  I  think  that 
they  are  superior  ;  but  the  amiability  is 
the  main  point. — A.  J.  Cook. 

I  guess  the  testimony  is  about 
equally  divided  ;  there  are  many  smart 
bee-keepers  (who  are  right),  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence.  My  experience 
has  always  been  in  favor  of  the  pure 
Italians. — Will  M.  Barndji. 

1.  Yes,  or  at  least  as  nearly  as  the 
smToundings  will  admit.  2.  No  more 
so  than  their  business  qualities. — J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

1.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know.  2.  Yes, 
partly  so  ;  but  we  can  add,  for  their 
superiority  in   every  other  respect. — 

P.    L.  VlALLON. 

1.  Yes.  2.  No.  They  are  more 
profitable,  and  can  better  protect  their 
combs  against  the  moth.  —  Mrs.  L. 
Harrison. 

1.  Yes.  2.  I  think  they  are  kept 
more  for  their  honey-gathering  qualities 
than  their  gentleness  or  quietness. — 
Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

1.  I  think  not.  2.  Yes,  undoubtedl3- 
a  good  reason,  too,  especially'  when 
they  are  ecjual  to  the  Germans  in  most 
other  respects. — J.  M.  Sntx  k. 


1.  I  do  not  know  what  bee-keepers 
in  general  think.  As  to  honey-gather- 
ing, I  have  found  bees  of  mixed  blood 
quite  equal  to  pure  ones.  The  gentle- 
ness of  pure  Italian  Ix-es  is  one  of  their 
most  desirable  qualities. — M.  Mahin. 
■  1.  It  would  seem  so,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  when  crossed  with  other 
races,  gi-eater  practical  results  may  be 
obtaineil.  2.  No  ;  I  think  that  "they 
are  considered  more  beautiful  and 
attractive  than  the  dark  races. — G.  L. 
Tinker. 

1.  As  a  rule,  I  think  they  do.  2.  Not 
by  any  means  ;  X\wj  posess  manj-  other 
qualities  to  recommend  them,  among 
which  is  that  of  fighting  moth-worms, 
which  they  will  not  allow  to  remain  in 
their  hives. — .1.  E.  Pond. 

I  like  the  Italians  for  gentleness,  but 
I  do  not  like  the  color  of  their  white 
comb  honey.  The  whitest  and  clean- 
est of  propolis  is  produced  by  Carnio- 
lans.  I  aim  to  increase  from  the  most 
thrifty  bees,  rather  than  pure  blood. — 
C.  H.  Dibbern. 

I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  do  know  that 
few  do  it.  I  can  s|)eak  for  mj'self,  and 
say  "No  ;"  besides  there  is  nee<l  of 
having  crosses  and  any  less  gentle  than 
the  purest  of  any  race,  provided  the 
apiary  is  properly  handled.  Good 
"hybrids  "are  just  as  easily  handletl 
as  any  bees  on  earth. — ^James  Heddon. 

1.  I  do  not  know,  as  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  practice  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  the  great  "  army." 
2.  I  presume  that  is  one  reason  for 
desiring  them  ;  but  if  that  were  their 
only  recommend,  I  believe  that  •'  Ijee- 
keepers  in  general '"  would  take  a  few 
stings  for  the  sake  of  the  "  filthj-  lucre" 
which  bees  bred  for  business  bring. — 
Eugene  Secor. 

I.  It  is  not  vciy  easy  to  know  or  say 
what  the  "  general  "  feeling  is  on  this 
subject.  I  know  that  a  great  manj' 
apiarists  deem  itprotitable  to  keep  and 
work  Italian  bees  in  preference  to  any 
other  race  of  bees,  or  any  mixed  race 
or  races.  But  as  tlie  first  crosses  be- 
tween the  Italians  and  the  black  bees 
make  good  workers,  very  many  houe}'- 
producers  are  content  to  tolerate  the 
Italian  race  in  a  mixed  state.  I  have 
found  it  profitable  to  keep  pure  Italian 
bees,  though  it  has  required  continual 
Avatchfulness,  and  I  have  never  had 
a  visitor  to  see  my  apiary,  that  was 
not  more  than  pleased  with  the  sight 
of  a  pure  Italian  apiary. — G.  W.  Dem- 
aree. 

1.  The  opinions  of  "  bee-keepers  in 
general  "are  very  much  mixed,  and 
really  prove  nothing,  except  that  they 
generally  disagree  about  it.  2.  Their 
qualities  of  industry  and  hardihood, 
coupled  with  their  l)eauty  and  docility, 
are  their  chief  reconmiendations.— The 
Editor. 


HONEY-SECTIONS. 


Wliat   ivaw   the  Origin  of    tlie 
Honey-Seetion  ? 


Written  for  tlie  American  Bee  Jourmd 

BY   L.    C.    WHITING. 


In  Vol.  II,  page  110,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  is  an  article  written 
by  BraiUow  and  copieil  from  Bcinenzei- 
tmig,  describing  a  frame  like  those  of 
the  body  of  the  hive,  but  used  in  the 
super  in  place  of  boxes.  Section-boxes 
were  simply  an  improvement  on  these 
frames. 

Which  was  first  will  be  hard  to  find 
out.  Vol.  Ill,  page  114,  tells  us  that 
Jas.  McMuUen  jint  frames  in  his  boxes 
and  reduced  the  depth  to  6i  inches. 
In  Vol.  Ill,  page  150,  T.  F.  Bingham 
speaks  of  the  McMullen  frame  "as  a 
link  in  the  long  chain  of  facts,  obtained 
accidentally  and  by  experiment  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  of 
the  greatest  importance." 

Vol.  Ill,  page  155,  in  an  article 
signed  A.  Novici^  ;  the  writer  speaks  of 
these  frames,  as  though  they  were  not 
yet  suitaljle  for  marketing  hone}'. 

Vol.  Ill,  page  218,  tells  us  that  Giles 
B.  Avery  makes  his  boxes  to  contain 
nine  small  frames,  four  of  which  just 
fill  one  large  frame  in  the  hive. 

In  1874,  Baker  &  Dicer  advertised 
their  dovetailed  sectional-honey-box, 
and  oflered  $500  reward  for  an}'  box 
that  would  beat  it.  The  sections  were 
6x6x2,  and  were  held  together  by  past- 
ing paper  over  the  sections,  making  a 
box  long  enough  to  cover  the  hive, 
with  wooden  separators  and  glass 
ends.  These  were  the  first  dovetailed 
sections  brought  to  my  notice. 

About  this  time  Capt.  J.  E.  Hether- 
ington  sent  25,000  pounds  of  section- 
honey  to  market,  glassed  on  both  sides 
of  each  section.  He  had  his  section 
patented  with  a  view  of  controling  the 
market  of  honey  put  up  in  this  shape. 
The  frame  was  6x6x2. 

The  Harbison  frames,  5x61x2  inches, 
were  first  mentioned  in  the  market  re- 
ports of  1874.  Harbison's  sections 
wore  nailed  together,  as  were  most  of 
the  sections  up  to  this  date. 

Other  bee-keepers  were  improving 
their  way  of  making  boxes.  H.  Alley 
made  a  box  to  hold  two  pounds.  Man- 
um's  dovetailed  sections,  made  of 
white-popular,  soon  made  their  appear- 
ance. Up  to  this  time  a  large  portion 
of  the  honey  sent  to  market  was  put  up 
in  boxes  holding  from  4  to  40  jjounds. 
The  V-grooved  section  followed  the 
basket  splint  section,  as  the  dovetailed 
section  followed  the  frame. 
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The  foregoing  information  is  from 
the  early  volumes  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  Other  papers  may 
add  more  light.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
me  to  see  how  little  was  said  in  regard 
to  these  important  improvements. 

Other  problems  that  we  call  new  to- 
day, were  advocated  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago. 

East  Saginaw,  Mich. 


MILK-"WEED. 


Bees  Loaded  Avitli  Pollen  Masses 
from  It. 


From  the  Farm,  Stock  and  Home. 


Chas.  Koonze,  of  Faribault  County. 
Minnesota,  writes  the  Editor  as  follows: 

Can  you  tell  me  through  jour  paper 
what  is  wrong  with  my  bees  ?  They 
have  done  splendidly  till  the  last  few 
days  ;  they  now  seem  entirely  engaged 
in  fighting,  and  thinking  that  robbers 
were  bothering  them,  I  reduced  the 
size  of  their  entrance,  and  in  so  doing 
I  noticed  the  bees  that  thej'  were  at 
war  with,  had  peculiar  legs.  Catching 
a  few,  and  picking  up  a  few  dead  ones, 
and  putting  them  under  a  magnifier,  1 
saw  their  legs  seemed  loaded  with 
what  appeared  to  be  the  eggs  of  some 
insect.  I  send  jou  a  box  by  mail,  en- 
closing a  few  bees,  and  also  some  dirt 
which  I  picked  up  in  front  of  the 
alighting-board.  Give  a  remedy  if 
you  can.  and  oblige. 

Prof.  N.  W.  McLain,  director  of  the 
Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  by  request,  replies  as  follows  : 

The  bees  sent  are  loaded  with  pollen 
masses  from  milk-weed,  and  the  dirt 
accompaujdng  is  chiefly  composed  of 
the  same  material.  The  poUinia  and 
attaching  bands  often  accumulate  on 
the  feet  and  hairs  of  the  legs  of  the 
bees  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
them  helpless.  The  efforts  of  the  bees 
in  assisting  their  mates  to  extricate 
themselves  was  proliably  mistaken  by 
your  correspondent  for  fighting.  The 
strength  and  efficiency  of  a  colony  is 
often  seriously  injured  from  this  cause. 
The  remedy  is  to  destroy  the  milk- 
weeds within  reach  of  the  bees. 

I  have  asked  Dr.  Luggar,  entomolo- 
gist of  the  Station,  to  make  a  drawing 
and  write  a  short  explanation  of  how 
this  mishap  befalls  tlie  hees  when  they 
are  seeking  for  nectar,  and  also  per- 
foi-ming  the  function  of  fertilizing  the 
flowers.  His  rejily  is  submitted  here- 
with : 

AscLEPiis  AND  Bees. — There  are 
few  genera  of  plants  which  rival  the 
orchids  in  the  complexity  of  their   per- 


fect adaptation  to  insect  visitors.  The 
species  of  our  common  milk-weeds 
(Asclepins)  belong  to  such  genera, 
but  their  mechanism  is  so  complex 
that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  its 
adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  forcing 
insects  to  fertilize  the  flowers,  without 
giving  at  the  same  time  some  illustra- 
tions. To  understand  the  tiiodics  oper- 
andi the  readers  should  pick  to  pieces 
one  of  these  flowers  and  thus  learn  it. 

The  two  ovaries  are  surrounded  by  a 
flesh  column  (Fig.  2,  in),  and  covered 
by  a  thick,  fleshy  disk,  and  they  are 
only  capable  of  fecundation  at  five 
stigmatic  spots  close  beneatli  the  lower 
border  of  the  disk  (Fig.  1,  o).  The 
column,  which  really  consists  of  the 
united  starainal    filaments,  bears  at  its 


Asdepias  or  Milk- Weed. 

upper  end  five  anthers.  The  anthers 
lie  close  around  the  stigma-disk  ;  each 
of  them  lodges  two  flattened  pollen- 
masses  (Fig.  2  i,  and3)intwo  pouches, 
which  are  open  internally,  and  are  in- 
dicated externally  by  slight  swellings 
(Fig.  2,  d). 

A  thin  membraneous  pi-ocess  of  the 
antiier  (Fig.  1,  c)  rests  upon  the  top  of 
the  stigma-disk,  and  on  each  side  the 
anther  is  produced  into  a  triangular 
membraneous  expansion  or  wing  (Fig. 
1,  e),  which  stands  out  perpendicular 
to  the  column  close  to  the  correspond- 
ing process  of  the  adjacent  anther. 

Between  the  two  adjacent  processes 
of  each  pair  of  anthers,  there  is  left 
only  a  very  narrow  slit,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly wider  at  the  lower  end  (Fig.  2, 
/).  The  slit  leads  into  an  elongated 
space  which  we  may  call  the  stigmatic 
chamber  (Fig.  2,  o),  for  about  the  mid- 
dle of  its  vertical  height  the  stigma  is 
exposed.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  slit, 
visible  from  the  outside,  is  a  bright, 
black  body  of  regular  shape  (Fig.  1,  g 
and  Fig.  2,  g),  which  is  seen  on  closer 
examination  to  be  a  thin,  hard,  horny 
lamina.  The  sides  are  bent  forward 
for  its  whole  leugth  so  that  their  edges 
lie  close  together,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  lower   border   is    a   wedge-shaped 


slit.  To  this  lamina  (g)  the  two  adja- 
cent pollinia  of  2  neighboring  anthers 
arc  attached  by  bands  which  lie  hidden 
beneath  the  anthers  (Fig.  2,  h  and  Fig. 
3).  The  upper  end  of  the  column  car- 
ries, besides  the  five  anthers,  five  hol- 
low, fleshy  organs,  which  secrete  a 
large  quantity  of  nectar.  | 

This  singular  appai'atus   acts  in    the        j 
following  way  :     Insects,  (bees,  wasps        i 
and  flies)  in  search  of  honey,  attracted       I 
by  the  sweet  scent  of   the    flower,    slip        ' 
upon    the   smooth    parts    of  the  flower 
until  a  foot   enters    the   wide   inferior 
part  of  the  slit,  in  which  at  least  it  gets 
a  firm  hold.     When  the  insect   tries  to 
draw  its  foot  out,  in  order   to  proceed 
further,  the  diverging  claws  are  caught 
by  the  opposed    edges   of   the    anther- 
wings,  and  guided  upwards  in  the  slit. 
so  that  one   or   the    other   of   the    two 
claws  is  brought   without  fail  into  the 
notch  at  the  lower  border  of   the  black     J 
lamina  (g)  and  there  held  fast.     If  the     9 
insect  now  draws  its  foot  forcibly   out, 
it  brings  with  it  g.  the  two  pollina    (i) 
attaclied  to  it  by  their  retinacula  (h).        3 
The  pollinia  stand  wide  apart   when      1 
the}'  are  extracted  ;    but  the  retinacula 
twist  inwards  as  they  dry,  bringing  the 
pollinia  so  close  together  that  they  maj' 
easily  be  introduced  into    anotlier   .slit. 
As  the  insect  moves  on  over  the  flowers, 
its  foot  bearing  the   pollinia  slips   into 
the   lower   part   of   a   slit   of   another 
flower  ;    and  this    time,  as   the  leg   is 
drawn  up,  the  pollinia  are  left   in    the 
stigmatic  chamber  opposite  to  the  .stig- 
ma,  since   the   slit  is   too   narrow   to 
admit   of     their   further    passage    up- 
wards ;  and  the  insect,  freeing  its  foot 
by  a  violent  pull,  snaps  the  I'etinacula, 
and  so  extricates    itself.     The    pollinia 
are  left  behind  in  the  .stigmatic   cham- 
ber,   while  the    broken     retinacula   is 
carried  oft"  still    tirmlj'    attached  to  the 
insect's  foot. 

The  insect  continues  its  visits,  and 
the  retinacula  attached  to  its  feet  now 
gets  fixed  in  g.  as  the  claws  did  before, 
and  an  insect's  foot,  after  repeated 
visits,  may  sometimes  be  bearing  many 
pollen-masses,  as  seen  in  Fig.  4. 

Frequently  insects  are  unable  to 
withdraw  their  feet,  and  they  die  in 
the  attempt  to  do  so.  I  have  often 
.seen  blow-flies,  small  moths,  and  even 
week  honey-bees  thus  captured. 

The  well  known  Physianthtis  albens  of 
Australia  is  a  climbing  species  of  milk- 
weed ;  it  is  often  sold  %  gardeners, 
because  it  has  the  habit  of  catching 
and  holding  even  large  insects  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  native  species  of 
milk-weeds.  Otto  Ldggar, 

Entomologist. 


Simniins'  j^on-SwamiinR-  Sys- 
tem, and  the  Amkrican  Bee  Jouknai, 
for  one  year,  for  Sl.3.5.  The  subscription 
to  the  Bee  Journal  may  begin  now. 
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DADANT. 


Tlic    Iloi*lioiilliii'i!it»i    meet    and 
See  the  Sights. 


The  Keokuk  ConMluliou-Dcmocrnl 
rejiorts  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Warsaw, 
Ills.,  Horticultural  Society,  which  was 
held  at  the  residence  of  Messrs.  Dadant 
&  Son,  at  Hamilton,  Ills.,  on  Aug.  8, 
1889,  as  follows  : 

At  2  p.  m.,  H.  D.  Brown,  of  Hamil- 
ton, President  of  the  Society,  called 
the  assemblage  to  order.  In  tlie  ab- 
sence of  J.  T.  Johnson,  of  Warsaw, 
the  Secretarj-,  C.  B.  Rockwell,  of 
Hamilton,  was  chosen  Secretary  pro 
tcm. 

An  informal  discussion  of  the  cul- 
ture and  improvement  of  small  fruits 
followed,  and  was  participated  in  by 
Ur.  Laou,  John  Holt  and  others.  Many 
points  were  brought  out,  and  the  dis- 
cussion proved  profitable  to  those  in- 
terested   in  the  culture  of  small  fruits. 

Jonathan  Periam,  of  Chicago,  editor 
of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  and  professor 
of  hygiene  in  the  Chicago  verterinarj- 
college,  was  present  and  deli\  ered  a 
brief  address  upon  monopolies.  Mr. 
Periam  has  made  a  study  of  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  occupation  of  the 
farmer,  and  he  discussed  monopolies 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  husband- 
man. He  advocated  the  idea  that 
farmers  should  organize  for  the  jiro- 
tection  and  advancement  of  their  in- 
terests, and  should  have  a  hand  in 
making  the  laws  of  the  nation,  but 
should  refrain  from  entering  the  politi- 
cal held  as  an  organization. 

Mr.  Periam's  address  concluded  the 
programme,  and  the  company  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  in  in- 
specting the   factory  of  Dadant  it  Son. 

The  Hamilton,  Ills.,  Press  gives  the 
following  concerning  the  Dadant  Comb 
Foundation  Factory  : 

The  Messrs.  Dad  ants  are  located  two 
miles  north  of  Hamilton,  and  as  some 
one  expressed  it,  "  away  back  there  in 
the  woods  ;"  and  under  the  unpreten- 
tious guise  of  modesty,  no  one  would 
suspect  that  the  largest  apiary  in  the 
world  was  located  there.  In  fact,  peo- 
ple who  have  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  years,  did  not  full)- realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  enterprise  which 
these  gentlemen  are  carrying  on,  and 
had  never  paid  them  a  visit  bi'fore. 
But  so  well  were  they  treated,  tliat  the 
gates  in  the  future  will  have  to  be 
barred  to  keep  them  out. 

Mr.  Chas.  Dadant  commenced  on 
this  farm,  twenty-five  years  ago,  with 
two  colonies  of  bees  ;  and  a  small  log 
cabin— not  exactly  in  the  lane — consti- 
tuted   the  whole  establishment.     Thev 


now  have  several  rooms  and  buildings, 
and  are  crowded  in  their  work.  Mr. 
Dadant  said  that  when  he  started,  the 
family  grumbhul  a  great  deal,  and 
thought  that  if  he  would  not  have  his 
nose  among  the  bees  so  much,  and 
|)low  his  corn  more,  they  would  get 
along  better.  They  don't  say  that  now. 

The  firm  now  have  over  500  colonies 
— 112  on  the  home  farm,  and  the  bal- 
ance on  the  farms  of  J.  P.  LaMoiite, 
and  Joe  Villum,  near  Warsaw  ;  Julian 
Lamet.  below  Warsaw,  Louis  Sack  and 
HoUin  Sherwood,  and  are  ably  assisted 
in  the  management  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Mc- 
Daniels,  an  intelligent  apiarist.  But 
in  order  to  judge  of  the  magnitude  of 
tlie  enterprise,  one  mast  see  for  him- 
self. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Ch.as. 
Dadant  and  C.  B.  Rockwell,  we  were 
conducted  into  a  room  where  the  wax 
is  melted,  and  sheets  for  comb  founda- 
tion are  prepared.  The  beeswax  is 
placed  in  a  large  tank,  and  melted  by 
steam  ;  this  is  put  in  a  boiler,  on  either 
side  of  which  sat  Fai-ker  Hubbard  and 
Jolin  Hammoud,  who  dipped  boards 
up  and  down  in  the  liquid  and  placed 
them  in  a  tub  of  water  to  partially 
cool.  Leon  Sangier,  with  surprising 
dexterity,  seized  the  boards,  and  with 
a  knife,  peeled  oft'  the  wax  into  beau- 
tiful sheets. 

In  the  next  room  we  found  the  des- 
tination of  these  sheets.  A  quantity 
are  placed  in  a  tank  of  warm  water  to 
temper  them,  antl  tlien  run  through  a 
cylinder  which  makes  the  indentations 
of  the  comb  foundation.  There  are 
two  of  these  machines,  and  are  operated 
by  D.  H.  Coft'man  and  Alfred  Gilton 
at  one,  and  Chris.  Koelle  and  Henry 
Delarue  at  the  other.  Harry  Cnrden 
tlien  takes  a  pile  of  sheets,  and  trims 
them  to  the  required  size,  and  then 
places  tissue  paper  between  each  sheet, 
and  they  are  then  labeled  and  placed 
on  shelves  ready  for  market.  They 
have  sold  57,000  pounds  of  comb  foun- 
dation thus  far  tliis  season,  and  orders 
still  coming.  The  business  will  exceed 
that  of  any  other  year. 

We  went  into  the  wax-room  and  saw 
stacks  of  huge  kegs  of  wax  and  a  large 
bin  of  dirty-looking  wax  ;  how  it  was 
cleaned  was  explained  by  going  into 
the  purifying  ro(jm,  where  the  wax  is 
placed  in  a  tank  with  water,  and  melted 
by  steam.  The  impurities  arising  are 
skimmed  off,  and  it  is  then  poured  into 
tin  cans  containing  more  water,  which 
separates  the  remainder  of  the  im- 
purities. 

Our  wife  being  with  U6,  made  us 
brave,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  hives 
and  witnessed  Mr.  McDaniels  remove 
frames  of  hone\  from  the  hives.  After 
removing  the  top  he  smoked  them 
freely,  and  witli  a  bunch  of  weeds 
brushed    the    bees  off  on   the   ground. 


and  even  took  a  liandful  and  fondled 
them  for  our  gratification.  It  might 
have  been  pleasant  to  him,  but  we 
should  as  soon  think  of  fondling  an 
untamed  tiger. 

P.  Champeau  stood  ready  witli  a 
wheelljarrow  on  which  the  precious 
frames  were  placed  and  conveyed  to 
the  extractor.  Mr.  Sangier.  Sr.,  took 
each  frame,  and  with  a  .sharp  knife 
shaved  off  tlie  wax  enclosing  the  cells, 
and  placed  tlie  frame  in  a  large  cylin- 
der, and  with  a  few  whirls  of  the 
handle  the  honey  ponred  out  in  a 
stream  through  a  faucet  below,  and 
was  caught  in  a  bucket  and  emptied 
into  a  barrel,  wlien  the  frames  were 
taken  out  entirely  free  from  honey. 

One  of  the  sweetest  sights  we  ever 
saw,  was  tlie  seventy-five  barrels  of 
lioney  containing  550  pounds  each,  the 
product  of  the  season,  thus  far. 

If  our  description  of  this  institution 
has  been  imperfect,  lay  it  to  our  ignor- 
ance in  such  matters,  and  a  first  visit. 
Mr.  Chas,  Dadant  has  recently  revi-sed 
Langstroth's  bee-book,  which  is  a  stand- 
ard authority  on  bee-culture,  and  is 
meeting  with  a  large  sale. 

After  a  basket-dinner  in  a  shady 
grove,  the  people  were'called  to  order 
by  President  H.  D.  Brown,  and  a  re- 
port of  committees  was  heard  who  said 
that  fruit  prospects  for  another  year 
were  favorable. 

Messrs.  Dadant  had  on  the  table 
samples  of  honey  of  1873  and  1889, 
which  showed  ([uite  a  contrast ;  and 
specimens  of  comb  foundation  and 
their  apparatus  connected  with  the 
business.  A  large  number  were  pres- 
ent from  all  over  the  county  and 
Keokuk,  in  all  numbered  about  400. 
The  Messrs,  Dadants  and  their  assist- 
ants did  all  in  their  power  to  make  the 
occasion  a  pleasant  one,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded most  admirably,  their  efforts 
being  nicely  seconded  by  the  Society 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Floral  Societies. 


BEE-NOTES. 


Bees  Near  a  Hig^hway — Cross 
Bees — Fall  Honey,  ete. 


Written  for  the  Prairie  Farmer. 

BY    JIKS.    L.    IIAKRISUN. 


Bees  should  not  be  placed  near  a 
street  or  driveway.  If  a  jierson  is  so 
situated  .as  to  be  compelled  to  keep 
them  in  such  a  place,  a  high  board- 
fence  is  quite  a  protection  against 
trouble  ;  or  a  row  of  high  trees  or  a 
building— in  fact  anything  that  will 
compel  them  to  rise  high,  when  they 
fly  from  the  hive.  When  they  are 
thus  situated,  persons  living  in  the 
vicinity,  would  not  be  aware  of  colo- 
nies near,  as  they  rise  up  out  of  the 
way  of  mischief. 
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Cuoss  Bees. — When  there  has  been 
a  good  How  of  honey,  and  it  suddenly 
ceases,  bees  are  excited  over  it,  and 
sometimes  are  ready  to  sting  anybody 
or  anything  that  comes  in  their  way. 
This  year,  at  tlie  close  of  the  basswood 
harvest,  mine  attacked  a  coop  of 
broody  hens.  Seeing  a  commotion 
among  these  eacliling  aspirants  for 
motherhood,  I  divined  the  cause,  and 
opened  the  door,  when  the  hens  made 
a  '•  bee-line"  for  the  raspberrj'  bushes. 
The  cat  made  frantic  leaps  into  the 
air,  with  her  tail  somewhat  resembling 
a  rolling  pin.  When  the  bees  are  cross, 
it  is  folly  to  open  a  hive. 

Fall  Honey. — This  season  hives  are 
very  pofnilous  and  bloom  is  abundant, 
yet  there  is  no  security  that  there  will 
be  a  flow  of  honey.  Hot  nights  and 
days  are  necessar3-  for  the  secretion  of 
nectar,  and  yet  nights  continue  week 
after  week  to  be  very  cold.  There  has 
not  been  a  full  crop  of  honey  harvested 
in  Peoria  county  so  far,  and  those  who 
rushed  their  honej-  off  to  the  local  mar- 
ket, may  wish  they  hadn't,  before  the 
season  closes. 

Feeding  Bees. — I  have  some  nuclei 
that  are  not  well  supplied  with  the 
needful  honey.  Hence,  I'  have  been 
giving  them  the  cappings  from  the  ex- 
tracted honey  to  clear  up.  I  take  out 
a  panful  loosely,  and  set  it  in  the  cap 
of  the  hive,  making  a  little  aperture 
for  the  bees  to  come  up  through.  It  is, 
of  course,  apparent  that  no  bees  gain 
access  to  it  from  the  outside,  or  rob- 
bing will  be  induced.  I  lately  came 
to  grief  in  this  way  :  I  placed  a  pan  of 
cappings  in  the  top  of  a  hive  and  failed 
to  shut  down  the  cover  closely.  Soon 
the  whole  apiary  was  demoralized, 
robbing  and  stinging  being  the  order 
of  exercises.  I  not  only  got  stung  my- 
self by  the  bees,  but  the  whole  family 
heaped  reproaches  upon  me  for  my 
carelessness  in  making  the  bees  so 
cross. 

Peoria,  Ills. 


HIVES. 


A  Fiiriiicr   De«t'ri|»tion  of  the 
"  Ideal "  Bee-Hive. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   J.    W.    TEFFT. 


The  extensive  correspondence  which 
I  am  receiving  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  shows  that  thoughtful  and 
earnest  bee-keepers — those  who  desire 
to  make  a  i)rotit  by  Apiculture— are 
desiring  and  anticipating  a  radical 
change  in  tlie  construction  and  man- 
agement of  hives.  They  are  slill  puz- 
zled by  the  ohl  drawbacks  to  ease, 
comfort  and  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  apiary. 


Many  correspondents  express  ap- 
proval, whilst  others  are  more  conserv- 
ative, and  seek  more  light;  again,  a  few, 
having  an  established  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the  manufacture  of  hives, 
have  not  hesitated  to  condemn  before 
the  evidence  is  all  in  ;  hence  I  deem  it 
wise  to  continue  the  description  of  my 
"Ideal  Hive"  and  its  merits,  simply 
adding  that  I  shall  exhibit  the  hive  at 
the  Buffalo  International  Fair,  on  Sejit. 
3  to  Sept.  13,  and  be  in  attendance  to 
give  information  and  demonstrate  the 
modus  ojierandi. 

In  reply  to  the  editorial  caption  over 
my  article  on  page  473,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  answer  to  the  query 
must  be  in  the  affirmative.  Yes,  the 
"Ideal  "hive  has  appeared.  Careful 
tests,  bj-  myself  and  others,  have,  dur- 
ing the  last  five  j'ears,  demonstrated 
that  the  mechanical  construction,  to- 
gether with  the  simple  method  of  man- 
agement adopted  and  carried  out  under 
my  improved  system,  has  removed 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  difficulties 
heretofore  standing  in  the  way  of 
pleasant  and  profitable  apiculture, 
minimizing  the  necessary  labor  and 
care,  and  thus  rendering  the  pursuit 
an  easy  and  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  apiculturist  and 
horticulturist,  as  a  source  of  delight 
and  gradifying  gain.  It  is  amongst 
these  two  classes  of  the  world's  laborers, 
that  bee-keeping  jjroperly  belongs,  and 
it  is  with  them  that  it  will  be  most 
firmly  established  before  many  years 
roll  bj'.  Apiculture  is,  as  all  good 
bee-keepers  know,  most  fascinating, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultured 
intelligence  and  instinctive  gentleness 
of  our  country  ladies. 

The  hive  proper,  or  brood-chamber, 
will  hold  twelve  frames  (20  inches  wide 
inside)  together  with  partition-boards, 
but  six  or  eight  frames  are  preferably 
emploj'ed,  as  experience  has  demon- 
strated. The  frames,  separators,  and 
partition-boards,  are  supported  above 
and  below  at  diagonally  opposite  cor- 
ners, rest  squarel}'  and  firmly  in  posi- 
tion, and  although  unattached  or 
secured,  no  side  or  pendulum  motion 
is  possiljle — they  are  virtually  fixtures, 
and  can  be  removed  and  replaced,  in- 
dividnallj-,  with  the  greatest  ease. 

I  would  here  remark  that  when  ship- 
ping colonies  to  a  distance,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  insert  a  wooden  wedge  ou 
each  side  of  the  brood-nest,  between 
the  partition-lioardsand  the  hive-walls, 
to  convert  the  whole  into  a  solid,  im- 
movable block. 

The  whole  of  the  furniture  above 
mentioued,  is,  when  in  position,  accu- 
rately flush  with  the  to])  edges  of 
the  brood-nest,  and  necessarily  main- 
tains the  unvarying  vertical  position. 

The  middle  section  of  this  hive  is  a 
simple  rim,  11  inches   deep,   and   rest- 


ing upon  a  beading  outside  the  brood- 
cliamber.     Within  the  area  of  this  riiii 
is   the   surplus    chamber  ;  the    dimen- 
sions of  the  latter    permitting   a    large 
free-air  space     all    around    between  it 
and  the  internal    surface    of   the    rim.        '■■ 
This  section  has  two  ventilating   aper-        • 
tures,  one  in    each  side.     The   free-air        • 
space  just  mentioned,  is,  in  the  winter, 
filled  np  with  suital)le  packing,  such  as 
dry  forest  leaves  or  peet-Mioss. 

[By  the  way,  the  compositor  persists 
in  representing  me  as  advising  packing 
with  leaves,  peet  or  moss,  which  is  not 
as  intended.  The  moss  grows  on  a 
peet  foundation,  which  is  its  matrix; 
hence  the  name  "  peet-moss,"  a  mer- 
cantile commodity  used  in  many  large 
cities  as  stable  l)edding,  owing  to  its 
lightness  and  moisture-absorbing  qual- 
ities.] 

The  whole  hive  is  surrounded  by  a 
peaked  roof,  with  about  4.'  inches  rise, 
thus  adding  to  the  capacity  of  the  free- 
air  space  commenced  within  the  middle 
section.  The  ends  of  the  roof  are 
pierced  with  ventilating  holes,  similar 
to  the  middle  section.  All  of  these 
holes  are  protected  by  wire-cloth. 

Bees  are  "  warm-blooded  "  respiring 
insects,  and  consequently  require  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  air,  and  ri 
means  of  escape  of  that  which  has  be- 
come obnoxious  b)'  reason  of  its  depri- 
vation of  oxj'gen  in  the  process  of  in-  ^ 
spiration,  and  the  subject  of  adequate  T 
ventilation  a.nd  s/ia<!e  in  the  construction 
of  bee-hives  has  largely  engaged  my 
thought  and  consideration  for  many 
years.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Ideal 
presents  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
with  all  its  difficulties,  real  or  imagined.  ■ 

In  the  effort  to  render  clearl}-  and 
distinctly  a  description  of  any  mechan- 
ical contrivance,  repetition  is  neces- 
sarily unavoidable,  and  in  this  regard 
I  am  sure  that  the  intelligent  reader 
will  not  be  hypercritical,  but  allow  me 
to  proceed  in  the  best  way  I  can. 

Ventilatin;;  and  Shndins'  Hives. 

The  scheme  or  system  of  ventilation 
and  shade  as  applied  and  practicall}' 
demonstrated  in  the  "Ideal,"  is  simple 
and  efficient,  and  may  be  shortly  de- 
scribed as  follows  : 

Protection  from  solar  heat  is  provi-  . 
ded  by  the  hive  proper,  or  brood-cham-  ■ 
ber,  by  meansof  the  dead-air  chambers 
at  the  front  and  rear  ends,  and  at  the 
sides,  by  a  free-air  space,  bounded  by 
the  partition-boards  and  the  side-walls 
of  the  hive.  The  surplus  chamber  is 
protected  from  the  same  influence  by 
the  free-air  space  within  the  central 
section  or  rim,  and  this  space  is  unin- 
terruptedly continuous  with  that 
bounded  and  circumscribed  by  the  hol- 
low upper  story  or  peak  roof,  which  is 
not  otherwise  occupied  ;  the  top  of  the 
surplus  chamber  being  flush  with  the 
upper  margin  of  the  middle  section. 
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Efficient  ventilation  is  provide*!  in 
tlie  following  manner  :  The  external 
air  enters  the  hive  through  the  bee- 
entranee  at  the  bottom  of  th(?  brooil- 
chamber,  is  ilittuscd  throught  the  shal- 
low apat^e  beneath  the  arrangement  of 
frames,  separators  and  partition-boarils, 
fills  the  free-air  spaces  situated  laterally 
between  the  i)artitiou-boards  anti  side- 
walls  of  the  brood-chamber,  and  per- 
meates generally  npwards  through  the. 
passage-waj's  between  the  frames  and 
separators  in  the  brood-nest  and  sur- 
plus chamber.  In  these  two  compart- 
ments it  is  largely  deprived  of  the 
oxj-gen,  through  its  inhalation  by  the 
bees,  and  its  temperature  is  increased 
by  the  exhalation  and  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion emitted  from  the  bodies  of  the 
bees  ;  and  being  thus,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, rarefied,  it  is  readily  disseminated, 
throughout  the  free-airspace,  previou.s- 
ly  described  as  being  bounded  by  the 
external  walls  of  the  surplus  chamber 
and  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  mid- 
dle section  or  rim,  and  of  the  peak 
roof. 

From  this  reservoir  it  makes  an  eas3- 
and  continuous  escape,  aided  b}-  the 
steady  atmospheric  pressure  from 
belosv,  through  the  four  gauze-covered 
ventilators  above  alluded  to. 

The  ingress  of  the  pure  air,  and  the 
egress  of  the  vitiated,  is  so  unbrokenly 
and  smoothly  assured  as  to  preclude 
of  a  sudden  or  irregular  displacement, 
thus  avoiding  draughts  and  dangerous 
alternations  of  temperature.  An  equa- 
bility of  temperature,  together  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  air,  as  demon- 
strated in  this  hive,  I  claim  to  be  a 
consideration  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, as  under  such  a  condition  there 
need  to  exist  no  anxiety  in  respect  to 
chilled  brood,  bee-diarrhea  or  "foul 
brood."  So  much  of  an  unsatisfactory 
character  hes  been  published  concern- 
ing the  last-named  scourge,  that  I  hope 
to  be  pardoned  for  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to  repeat  the  opinion  of  a 
medical  friend,  in  answer  to  mj-  in- 
quiry, some  years  ago.  The  doctor 
wrote  thus  : 

The  Cause  an<1  Prevention  ot 
Koiil  Itrood. 

"  Foul-brood,  so-caXled,  is  (ijplms,  a 
disease  not  necessarily  introduced  into 
the  hive  from  the  outside,  but  a  con- 
dition of  death  and  decay  most  fre- 
quently originutiufj  ivUliin  the  hive,  as 
a  necessarj-  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  pure  air,  and  a  llieoretical  disregard 
of  correct  metliods  of  ventilation  and 
shade.  At  times  the  bees  are  noticed 
to  be  very  active  in  fanning  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  hive ;  they  are  not 
blowing  air  into  the  hive,  as  some 
learned  writers  assert,  but  are  Irijing  to 
draw  llif.  hot  air  out  of  the  hive.  This 
is  very  easil}'  proven  by  dropping  a 
feather  or  light  piece  of  paper  in  front 


of  the  opening  when  it^vill  immediately 
be  blown  some  distance  away.  • 

"During  a  heated  spell  oi  weather 
a  hive  becomes  so  hot  inside  (no  effi- 
cient means  of  ventilation  being  pro- 
vided), that  a  steaming  atmosphere 
laden  with  detritus  and  fetid  exhala- 
tions is  the  nornuil  condition,  the  re- 
sult being  that  the  exposed  brood  is 
directly  poisoned,  whilst  that  in  the 
capped  cells  snttVrs  a  like  fate  upon  the 
bursting  of  the  caps,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready been  destroyeil  by  the  pressure 
of  the  confined  and  expanded  air. 

'  •  Decomposition  is  rapid  and  highly 
ofiensive,  destroying  the  product  of  the 
hive,  disseminating  disease  throughout 
the  colony,  and  risking  the  infection  of 
the  whole  apiary.  Thus,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  solved  the  secret  of  the  cause  of 
'  foul  brood.'  We  may  well  leavb  the 
interesting  investigation  of  the  bacillus 
alrci  to  tlie  microscopical  experts.  If 
a  bee-hive  can  be  constructed  in  such 
a  foi'm  or  manner  that  it  can,  at  all 
times,  be  as  thorouglily  supplied  with 
pure  air  without  draughts,  as  the  most 
approved  dwelling  furthe  use  and  com- 
fort of  man,  we  may  confidently  antici- 
pate for  our  aiiiaries  an  immunity  from 
bce-li/p/ms,  and  the  disheartening  ex- 
perience of  former  j'ears  with  •  foul- 
brood  '  will  be  merely  a  dim  and  fading 
remembrance,  and  it  would  certainly 
be  more  joyous  tidings  to  apiculturists, 
to  learn  that  the  fearful  scourge  could 
be  avoided,  than  to  be  instructed  in 
any  number  of  methods  for  curing, 
disinfecting  or  destroying." 

I  make  no  comment  on  the  doctor's 
opinion,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
tliat  the  subject  of  ventilation  and  shade 
has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention 
it  demands.  My  bees  do  not  desert 
their  hives  even  on  the'  hottest  daj's, 
but  keep  at  work  right  along,  simply 
because  the  provision  for  ventilation 
and  shade  secures  their  entire  comfort. 

Reversiiis:  and  Uncapping:. 

On  page  427  is  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
AdaDorsej',  in  which  she  saj'S,  "M'ho- 
ever  that  was  that  advised  reversing  a 
hive  and  uncapping,  ought  to  have  a 
shaking  ;  for  I  liave  just  tried  it,  and 
lost  lots  of  honey,  and  several  colonies. 
No  more  uncapping  for  me."  Now, 
although  reversing  and  uncapping 
enter  so  largely  into  my  method  of 
management,  I  do  not  see  how  she 
could  have  been  misled  by  my  writings, 
and  therefore  I  fcrl  safe  in  hoping  that 
I  am  not  the  culprit  to  whom  the  shak- 
ing should  be  administered. 

Reversing  en  hluc  has  always  been 
condemned  hy  me  as  utterly  unpracti- 
cal. It  can  only  result  in  chagrin, 
disaster  and  destruction.  If  Mrs.  Dor- 
sey  will  try  my  system  of  uncapping  at 
the  right  moment,  and  reversing  each 
frame  singly,  as  it  jiresents  the    proper 


condition  for  manipulation,  she  will 
derive  abundant  satisfaction  all  around; 
will  find  fidl  frames  of  brood,  full 
combs  and  sections  of  honey,  no  spill- 
ing of  honey  or  destruction  of  bees  and 
combs,  but  everything  clean,  neat  and 
pleasant.  Experience  is  a  rough  tutor 
at  times,  and  I  am  truly  sorry  for  the 
ladv  in  her  misfortune. 


SHADE. 


How  lo  make  a  Roof  for  Sliad- 
iiiK  Hives. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
Bi'  A.   M.  VANNOV. 


I  am  not  engaged  to  any  very  great 
extent  in  the  apiary,  nor  do  I  propose 
to  set  myself  u|)  for  a  pattern  for  others 
to  follow,  Ijut  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
demonstrated  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
that  shade  of  some  kind  is  both  desir- 
able and  essential  to  the  ajnar}-  in  this 
part  of  Iowa  ;  also  for  my  own  use,  the 
portico  hive  is  best.  I  shade  my  hives 
by  making  roofs  of  shingles,  thus  : 

On  a  piece  of  scantling  (2x4  inches  is 
best),  lay  the  shingles,  on  the  4-inch 
side  of  the  scantling  first,  so  that  the 
butt  (thick)  end  will  be  even  with  the 
2-inch  side ;  nail  them  fast  with  4- 
penny  nails  :  now  turn  the  stock  over, 
and  lay  the  shingles  on  the  2-inch 
side,  so  that  the  butts  will  project  I 
inch  above  those  on  the  4-inch  face  of 
the  scantling.  This  makes  a  very  neat 
"comb"  to  the  roof  ;  nail  all  fast  as 
before,  when  you  have  a  cheap,  hand- 
some and  durable  shade,  at  a  nominal 
cost  (not  to  exceed  for  everjthing,  in- 
cluding labor,  15  cents  per  hive). 

These  roofs  protect  the  hives  from 
rain  as  well  as  sunshine,  and  gives  to 
the  apiary  a  most  unique  appearance. 

When  I  have  no  scantling  at  hand,  I 
take  two  pieces  of  boards,  say  3  to  tJ 
inches  wide  (old,  broken-up  fence- 
boards  are  just  thi'  thing),  and  as  long 
as  I  want  my  roof  (usually  30  inches  is 
enough);  nail  the  boards  together  like 
a  trough,  V-shai)ed,  then  nail  the 
shingles  to  the  trough  on  the  outside, 
letting  the  butts  project  as  before ; 
also  in  nailing  on  the  first  side,  lay  the 
shingles  so  as  to  nail  to  both  pieces  of 
the  trough,  thus  breaking  the  joint 
made  in  nailing  the  trough  together. 

I  have  had  such  roofs  now  in  use  for 
5  years,  and  I liey  are  good  yet.  The 
roof  made  with  the  plank  fits  the  hive, 
and  stays  on  better  than  those  made 
with  the  scantling. 

The  prospects  are  good  for  a  lai'ge 
crop  of  honey  in  southeastern  Iowa. 
Golden-rod  is  just  beginning  to  show 
tlie  yellow.  White  clover  is  still  in 
bloom.  Smart-weed  is  our  best  fall 
honey-plant,  in  this  part  of   the   State, 
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and  there  is  an  abundance  of  it  this 
season.  So  you  may  as  well  score  one 
for  Southeastern  Iowa  now,  for  she 
will  "  get  there,"  if  the  frost  stays 
away  a  reasunable  time. 
Hedrick,  Iowa. 


SYSTEMATIC  WORK. 


Comb  and  Extracted   Honey  in 
the  Same  Apiary. 


Written  for  the  American  Rural  Borne 

BY   G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


Is  it  well  to  produce  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey  in  one  apiary,  or  shall 
we  divide  the  number  of  colonies  kejit, 
into  two  yards,  working  the  one  for 
comb  honey,  and  the  other  for  ex- 
tracted ? 

This  is  a  question  which  often  enters 
the  minds  of  those  keeping  bees,  some 
thinking  that  both  comb  and  extracted 
honey  production  should  not  be  mixed 
together  in  one  apiary.  I  see  little  if 
any  reason  why  two  yards  are  neces- 
sary for  a  mixed  production  of  honey, 
therefore  I  will  say  a  few  words  why 
I  should  produce  both  in  one  apiarj. 

Twenty  yeary  ago,  when  I  began  to 
keep  bees,  I  had  much  trouble  to  get 
certain  colonies  to  work  in  boxes,  and 
often  after  a  colonj'  had  nearly  com- 
pleted a  given  number  of  boxes,  they 
would  swarm,  leaving  the  bees  in  the 
hive  so  weak  as  to  numbers  that  the 
boxes  would  remain  unfinshed  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 

I  tried  cutting  out  the  queen-cells 
and  returning  the  swarm,  but  this  did 
little  good, for  in  a  few  days  they  would 
come  out  again,  and  thus  keep  up  their 
swarming  till  the  honey  season  was 
over,  doing  little  or  nothing  in  the 
boxes,  as  bees  having  the  swarming 
fever  will  do  little  else  save  prepar- 
ing to  swarm. 

As  I  had  no  extractor  at  that  time, 
the  only  way  that  I  could  do  away 
with  this  state  of  affairs  was  to  clip  off 
all  of  the  queen-cells  while  the  swarm 
was  out,  cage  the  queen  between  two 
combs  and  return  the  swarm,  leaving 
the  queen  thus  caged  for  eight  or  ten 
days.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time 
the  colony  was  looked  over  and  all  of 
the  queen-cells  again  cut  off,  when  the 
queen  was  given  her  liberty. 

As  nearly  one-half  of  the  brood  had 
hatched  during  this  time,  tliere  was 
plenty  of  empty  cells  in  which  she 
could  deposit  eggs  and  as  the  bee  had 
no  larvre  to  nurse,  the  disposition  to 
swarm  was  broken  up,  as  a  rule,  and  I 
would  get  the  boxes  completed  ;  but  it 
will  be  noticed  that  during  these  eight 
or  ten  days,  I  got  little  or  no  honey,  as 
queenless  bees  and  those  having  the 
swarming    fever,  are  practically   good 


for  nothing  as  comb  builders,  and  a 
colony  treated  as  above  was  about  as 
good  as  qnecnless. 

The  result  was  that  I  lost  ten  days 
of  the  best  of  the  honey  harvest,  during 
which  time  a  colony  not  having  the 
swarming  fever  would  store  from 
forty  to  sixty  pounds  of  honey.  This 
was  a  serious  loss,  but  not  as  great  as 
to  have  the  swarm  in  a  separate  hive, 
in  which  case  I  would  get  nothing  but 
the  swarm. 

After  awhile  I  purchased  a  honey 
extractor,  when  I  found  I  had  this 
swarming  mania,  of  colonies  which 
should  be  in  better  business,  practi- 
callj'  under  my  control.  When  a 
swarm  issued  as  above,  I  would  extract 
all  the  honey  from  the  brood-combs 
while  they  were  out,  and  clip  off  the 
queeti-cells,  when  they  would  go  to 
work  with  a  will  on  being  returned, 
losing  all  desire  to  swarm. 

Here  I  had  a  plan  that  accomplished 
the  desired  result  without  the  loss  of 
ten  days  in  my  best  harvest,  besides  I 
obtained  extracted  honey  enough  to 
pay  me  for  my  time,  while  in  tlie  other 
case  I  received  nothing. 

Now  and  tlien,  a  colony  would  not 
be  cured  in  this  way  (although  nine 
out  of  ten  would),  in  which  case  I 
would  cage  the  the  queen  as  first  given, 
and  wait  three  or  four  days  instead  of 
nine  or  ten,  when  I  would  extract  the 
honey  as  above,  letting  the  queen 
loose,  and  in  this  way  I  never  failed  in 
keeping  a  colooy  which  had  once  com- 
menced in  the  boxes  at  work  on  the 
same. 

In  case  a  colony  refuses  to  go  into 
the  boxes,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  take  off' 
the  surplus  arrangement  and  substitute 
an  upper  story  in  the  shape  of  a  hive 
full  of  empty  combs.  By  raising  a 
frame  or  two  of  brood  from  below  into 
this  upper  story  I  was  tlius  master  of 
the  situation,  and  colonies  determined 
not  to  work  in  boxes  were  made  to 
produce  an  equivalent  yield  of  honey 
by  the  use  of  the  extractor  equal  to 
those  which  entered  the  boxes  the  most 
readily. 

The  aim  of  every  person  keeping 
bees  should  be,  to  make  all  colonies 
protluce  an  equal  value  of  something 
readily  turned  into  cash,  or  of  a  cash 
value,  and  I  do  not  know  how  this  can 
be  successfully  done  except  as  we  work 
our  apiary  for  both  coniband  extracted 
honey. 

Again,  we  often  have  a  larger  num- 
ber of  bees  than  one  man  can  success- 
fully \vork  for  comb  honey  (which 
means  swarms,  taking  oft" sections  when 
filled  and  snow  white,  by  going  over 
the  yard  once  a  week,  etc.),  while  by 
the  using  of  a  part  of  tliat  number  for 
extracted  hone}',  the  whole  can,  be 
handled  bj'  one  man,  thus  saving  the 
wages  of  an  assistant,  which  would  be- 


come a  necessity  if  all  worked  for  comb 
honey,  or  the  same  number  of  bees 
were  divided  into  two  jards. 

By  setting  apart,  in  the  spring,  a 
certain  number  of  colonies  for  extract- 
ed honej^,  and  a  certain  number  for 
comb  honey,  one  man  can  care  for  all 
by  tiering  up  those  worked  for  extract- 
ed honey  before  his  time  is  fully  occupi- 
ed with  those  to  be  worked  for  comb 
honey,  after  wluch  little  attention  need 
be  paid  to  them,  except  to  add  anotlier 
story,  should  they  become  crowded  for 
room. 

After  the  filled  sections  are  all  taken 
oft'  at  the  close  of  the  season,  then 
these  colonies  ran  be  attended  to  by 
exti-acting  what  honey  they  have  to 
spare,  and  fixing  them  for  winter. 
Thus  the  apiarist  can  use  all  of  his 
time  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
and  save  to  liimself  and  his  family  that 
which  he  would  pay  out  to  an  assistant 
in  case  he  had  the  same  bees  in  two 
separate  yards. 

From  the  above  (which  are  the  very 
plans  adopted  and  used  at  the  present 
time  by  the  writer),  I  conclude  that  all 
will  agree  that  it  is  the  most  profitable 
for  the  apiarist  to  work  for  both  comb 
and  extracted  honey  in  the  same  api- 
ary, rather  than  to  have  two  separate 
apiai'ies,  one  to  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  either  kind  e.xelusivelj'. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


ConTention  IVotices. 


t^*  The  Northwestern  Bee-Keepers'  Society  win 
hold  its  annual  coiiventirm  at  theCoiumercial  Hotel, 
corner  of  Lalte  ami  Ds-arborn  Sts..  in  t  iiit-afio.  (Us., 
ou  Fridny  and  Satiirdiiy,  Oct.  1 1th  uud  12th, 
at  ft  a.m.  Arranycinent-*  have  been  inaiie  wtili  the 
Hotel  for  back  room. one  bed.  two  persons,  #1.T.'»  per 
day,  each  ;  front  room,  $i2.oo  per  day  for  eacli  per- 
son. This  date  occurs  during  the  Exposition,  wnen 
excursion  rates  on  tlie  railroads  will  be  one  fare 
for  the  round-trip,  tT'iod  from  Oct.  lu  to  14,  inclusive.- 
There  has  been  a  fair  crop  of  honey  in  the  West, 
and  an  old-time  crowd  may  be  expected  at  tais  revi- 
val of  the  Northwestern  from  its  "  hibernation." 

W.  Z.  HDTCHINSON,  Sec. 


C^  The  fifth  semi-annual  meetine  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  at  New 
Milford,  Pa.,  on  Satvirday,  Sept.  14.  I«H9,  at  10  a.m. 
There  will  be  essays  on  different  subject^•,and  also  a 
question-box.  Briny  your  wives  alons.  and  please 
invite  your  neighbors  who  are  interested  in  bee- 
keeping, to  come  with  you.  If  you  have  anything? 
new,  or  that  would  be  of  interest  in  any  way.  of  ira- 
plementB  or  fl.xtures,  bring  them,  so  that  all  may  see 
them.  H.  M.  SKELEY,  Sec. 


J^~  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  December  4,  5,  and  6,  IHSli.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers' societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention,  toll  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  amember.  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  mav  do  so  by  forwarding  «i.(H)  to 
the  Secretary.— K.  F.  Holtermann,  Sec.  Romney, 
Ont..  Canada. 


NcTT  Postors  for  the  American  Bee 
JouiiNAi,,  printed  in  two  colors,  have  just 
been  prtuted,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
Who  can  use  them.  They  are  very  hand- 
some, and  will  "set  off"  an  exhibit  at 
Fairs.  It  will  tell  Bee-Keepers  how  to 
subscribe,  for  "Subscriptions  Received 
Here  "  is  quite  prominent  at  the  bottom. 

We  will  also  send  sample  copies  of  the 
Bee  Journal,  for  use  at  Fairs,  if  notified 
a  week  or  ten  days  in  advance  where  to 
send  them. 


XMB  mimMRiomn  mmm  j©^mnmi^. 
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COIVVEIVTIOX  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Sept.  —.—Maine,  tit  Mvermnre  Falls.  Me. 

J.  K.  Fuller.  Sec.  Oxford,  Me. 

Sept.  5.— Erie  County,  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
O.  L.  Hershlser,  Ci>r.  Sec,  Big  Tree  Cnrner,  N.  V. 

Sept.  U.—Susquehnnnn  roM^tNew  Milfnrd.  Pa. 
II.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Il-arfurd,  Pa. 

Oct.  11— l2.-Northw«'stern,  at  Chicago.  Ills, 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  oec,  Klini,  Mich. 

Dec  4-<>.— International,  at  Brantford.  Ont..  Canada. 
K.  F.  lloltermann,  Sec,  Romney.  Out. 

fW  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetlnes.— Kd. 


WurWet 


Calirornia  Honey  Crop — J.  Few 

Brown,  Winchester,  Va.,  on   Aug.    25, 
1889,  writes : 

Our  Eastern  market  price-currents 
report  a  very  large  California  honey 
crop.  If  their  reports  are  not  correct, 
could  the  impression  they  have,  or 
may  Ije  trying  to  create,  be  counter- 
acted by  getting  together  letters  into 
the  Ameuican  Bee  Journal,  from  the 
large  producers  in  California  ?  and 
could  you  not  get  such  letters  from 
them  as  early  as  possible  ?  The  crop 
in  this  locality,  as  gathered  from  the 
principal  producers,  will  not  average 
more  than  '20  to  25  pounds  per  colony. 

[We  would  request  each  of  the 
honey-producers  of  California  to  send 
us,  immediately-,  a  report  of  their  crop, 
giving  the  estimate  of  how  it  compares 
with  former  years. — Ed.] 


Syniptoms  of  Foul  Brood. — B. 

F.  Sword,  Lanark,  111.,  on   August   24, 
1889,  writes  : 

Will  you  please  give  a  description  of 
foul  brood,  in  the  Amekican  Bee 
Journal  ?  I  began  keeping  bees  last 
spring,  with  two  colonies;  1  had  four 
swarms  from  the  two  colonies,  but  two 
went  oft',  so  that  I  have  left  the  two  old 
and  two  young  colonies.  They  have 
done  nothing  for  me  this  summer. 
When  I  lift  the  cover  from  the  top  of 
the  hive,  it  smells  sour  and  musty,  and 
the  bees  are  just  hanging  around,  not 
doing  anything.  I  am  just  a  beginner, 
and  any  information  will  be  gladly 
accepted.  I  like  the  Bee  Journal, 
and  can  hardly  wait  until  it  comes. 

[Prof.  Cook  gives  the  following  in 
his  Manual,  as  symptomsof  the  disease: 

Decline  in  the  prosperity  of  the  col- 
ony, because  of  failure  to  rear  brood. 
Jhe  brood  seems  to    putrefy,    becomes 


"  brown  and  salvy,"  and  gives  oft'  a 
stench  which  is  by  no  means  agreealile, 
while  later  the  caps  are  concave  instead 
of  convex,  and  many  will  have  little 
holes  in  them.  The  most  decided 
symptom  is  the  salvy,  elastic  mass  in 
tiie  brood-cell.  ^Vit"h  a  pin  head  we 
never  draw  forth  a  larva  or  pupa,  but 
this  brown,  stringy  mass  which  after- 
wards dries  down  in  the  cell. 

This  disease  also  extends  to  the  ma- 
ture bees,  as  well  as  to  the  brood.  The 
remedies  are  salicylic  acid,  phenol, 
etc.  You  should  get  Mr.  Cheshire's 
pamphlet,  if  you  are  interested  in  that 
disease,  and  read  it  carefully.  It  can 
be  had  at  this  otiico  for  a  dime.  —Ed.] 


Expectations   not  Realized. — 

H.  C.  Giflford,    Morris,    Ills.,    on   Aug. 

24.  1889,  writes  : 

Bees  in  this  locality  are  doing  very 
poorly.  It  seems  that  for  the  last  5  or 
t)  weeks  they  could  not  get  much 
honey.  My  crop  will  fall  short  of  my 
expectations  at  least  500  to  800  pounds, 
but  the  golden-rod  is  now  in  bloom, 
and  they  may  do  ^vell  on  that,  and 
otiier  fall  plants.  My  vote  is  for  the 
golden-rod,  as  our  national  flower. 


Still  Working  on  White  Clover 

— Miss  Lucy  Jane  Sherman,    Hanover, 
Vt.,  on  Aug.  7,  1889,  says  ; 

The  bees  are  still  working  on  white 
clover,  as  the  rains  have  lengthened 
the  time  of  blooming.  I  am  still  a 
novice,  though  I  think  that  I  am  get- 
ting my  liand  in.  I  have  taken  oft"  a 
little  honey,  but  not  much.  While 
they  build  white  comb  and  gather  while 
honey,  and  I  have  room  enough,  the 
honey  might  as  well  be  left  in  the  hive. 
I  prize  the  Bee  Journal  highly. 


Helping  llic  Lnion B.  T.  Bald- 
win, Marion,  Ind.,  on  Aug.  21,  1889, 
writes : 

I  send  12.00  for  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Union.  I  want  to  pay  my  share  to 
have  that  decision  in  tlie  "Rich  "  law- 
suit reversed.  Onr  calamity  (and  it  is 
nothing  else,  if  it  stands)  is  being  thor- 
oughly advertised  to  our  enemies. 
This  has  been  nearly  as  poor  a  year  for 
honey  as  last.  We  had  a  terrible 
drouth  until  June  10,  and  after  that  it 
was  very  wet.  with  cool  nights.  I  will 
have  about  3,000  pounds  of  extracted 
and  comb  honey  from  80  colonies, 
spring  count  ;  I  have  120  colonies  now. 
I  hope  that  all  the  bee-keepei's  will 
come  to  the  front  and  help  the  Union, 
We  might  make   donations  to  the   De- 


fense Fund  for  from  25  cents  to  !f;25.00, 
and  raise  money  enough  in  that  way. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  get  every  bee- 
keeper that  I  see,  to  help,  and  hope 
that  every  other  bee-keeper  will  do  the 
same.  ■ 

[Yes,  brother  Baldwin,  that  is  the 
way  to  do  it.  If  tlie  bee-keepers  them- 
selves would  wake  up,  we  should  have 
enough  money  to  cottipel  everybody  to 
respect  our  rights.  If  bee-keepers  are 
willing  to  be  down  and  give  up  the 
fight,  bj-  being  penurious,  then  they 
will  sufter  for  it.  Every  pai>er  will 
publish  all  that  can  be  found  against 
the  bees,  but  it  is  difficult  to  got  them 
to  publish  anything  on  the  other  side. 
—Ed.] 


Nameless  or  Trembling  Bee- 
Disease R.  S.  Russell,  of  Zionsville, 

Ind. ,  writes  : 

I  have  a  recipe  for  the  cure  of  the 
"  nameless  or  trembling  bee-di.sease." 
The  disease  is  not  contagious,  and  usu- 
ally, I  think,  caused  by  a  superannua- 
ted queen.  The  recipe  is  as  follows  : 
Remove  all  combs  out  of  ,  the  hive  and 
supply  a  new  hive,  or  wash  clean  with 
brine.  Next  shake  all  the  bees  off  the 
combs  about  3  feet  in  front  of  the  en- 
ti-ance  ;  this  will  separate  the  well  bees 
from  the  tremblers.  Sprinkle  the 
combs  and  brood  thoroughly  with 
strong  brine,  and  give  the  bees  the 
same  medicine.  Destroy  the  tremblers, 
which  will  remain  where  jou  shake 
them.  Give  a  young  queen  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  work  is  done.  This 
is  a  sure  cure,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
verified  for  nivself  and  others. 


Appeal  to  the  Highest   Court. 

— James  Janline,    Ashland,    Nebr.,  on 
Aug  16,  1889,  writes  : 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  S.  W.  Rich  law- 
suit going  to  the  supreme  court,  and 
I  am  willing  to  pay  my  share  of  the 
expenses,  let  it  be  more  or  less.  I  also 
think  that  if  every  member  in  the 
Union  should  try  to  get  all  bee-keepers 
that  read  the  Bee  Journal  or  Glean- 
ings to  join  the  Union  ;  for  all  we  want 
is  justice,  and  we  have  got  it  every 
time  so  far.  Now  let  all  work  in  their 
localities  to  get  that  500  members. 
They  will  come  in  if  we  will.  If  we 
give  it  up  now,  all  is  lost.  We  must 
get  every  new  bee-keeper  to  under- 
stand that  all  our  information  about 
bees  comes  from  bee-periodcials,  and 
lend  them  papers  to  read,  and  they  will 
be  sure  to  come  in  as  subscribers,  and 
supporters  of  the  Union,  when  they  are 
shown  what  the  Union    has   done,  and 
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is  doiug.  I  do  uot  believe  iu  trying  to 
diseounige  new  bee-keepers  in  any 
waj',  but  treat  them  liindly,  and  be 
sure  to  let  them  see  the  excellent  boolis 
on  bee-keeping,  and  they  will  see  that  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  studj'  to  know 
very  much  about  the  bee-business. 

Mj'  bees  are  doing  pretty  well  now. 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  swarming 
this  summer,  and  still  they  come. 
The  honey-flow  in  not  very  good  yet. 
but  the  heavy  rains  that  we  have  had 
lately  have  overflowed  the  river  bottoms 
very  baill}",  where  I  had  lots  of  sweet 
clover  sown  ;  it  killed  a  good  deal  of 
it.  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  have  to  be 
a  pretty  poor  year  if  it  beats  1887  and 
1888,  but  I  look  for  a  ,good  flow  of 
honey  yet. 

[Yes  ;  we  think  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  must  decide  that  question. 
To  do  that,  we  must  have  1,000  more 
members  to  the  Union,  whose  interest 
in  the  pursuit  is  more  than  the  dollar 
which  the  membership  costs. — Ed.] 


Ooocl  Season  In  Iowa.  —  Mr.  N. 

Staininger,  Tipton,  Iowa,  on   Aug.  21, 
1889,  says  : 

Bees  are  Ijooming  in  Iowa,  and  pros- 
pects are  now  for  a  full  crop  of  honey 
in  this  part  of  the  state.  Our  usual 
slack  of  about  4  to  6  weeks  is  this  year 
filled  up  with  a  heavy  flow  of  hone}'- 
dew — not  what  we  like  to  see,  but  it 
comes  all  the  same.  We  have  had  a 
good  j'ield  of  white  honey,  and  pros- 
pects are  good  for  an  excellent  fall 
crop.  Our  market  at  home  is  ruined 
by  small  bee-keepers,  that  do  not  know 
what  honej'  is  worth.  They  retail  nice 
honey  at  10  cents  per  pound,  while  I 
am  getting  12.'  cents  per  pound. 


Alfalfa  Honey — Frank  Rauchf  uss, 
Denver.  Colo.,  on  Aug.  20,  1889,  writes: 

I  have  sent  j'ou  a  section  of  alfalfa 
honey,  which  was  taken  from  a  colony 
that  was  hived  on  June  30,  and  has 
produced  60  one-pound  sections  of 
honey  up  to  Aug.  10.  During  June 
and  July  the  weather  was  not  very 
favorable  for  the  bees, as  we  had  strong 
easterly  winds  most  of  the  time.  Bees 
are  working  strong  on  alfalfa  and 
Rock}'  Mountain  bee-plant  now.  Take 
it  all  together,  we  will  have  only  a 
medium  honey  crop  this  year. 

[Coming  so  far,  and  being  so  small 
a  package,  of  course  the  express  em- 
ployes threw  it  around  enough  to 
break  the  comb,  and  set  it  to  leaking 
badly.  The  honey  is  nice,  clear,  thick 
and  white,  and  very  palatable.  In  fact 
we  know  of  nothing  that  is  superior  to 
it  for  table  use. — Ed.] 


Large   vs.   Small   Hives — O.  R. 

Hawkins,  of  Bellport,  N.  Y.,  writes  : 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Chas.  Dadant 
in  his  articles  about  the  size  of  hives. 
The  lai'ge  hives  are  the  best,  most  profl- 
table,  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
Acolony  in  a  small  hive  will  be  con- 
tinually casting  swarms  throughout 
the  summer,  and  will  store  very  little 
surplus.  A  colony  in  a  large  hive  will 
always  be  strong  in  bees,  and  will  east 
only  one  tremendously  strong  swarm  a 
year,  and  then  store  a  good  surplus. 
A  small  liive  is  in  nowise  profitable  to 
to  me,  or  around  this  neighborhood. 


Light  Honey  Crop — Mr.  Robert 
Carver,   Manton,    Mich.,    on    Aug.  23, 

1889,  writes  : 

The  honey  crop  in  this  section  of  the 
country  is  very  light,  this  year,  likely 
owing  to  the  cold,  dry  weather,  pre- 
vailing north  wind,  and  occasional 
frost.  We  have  had,  in  our  apiary,  an 
increase  of  colonies  from  148  to  230. 
We  put  back  nearly  all  our  second 
swarms.  We  have  no  surplus  honey 
yet  "worth  Jiaming,  tliough  our  bees 
are  mostly  in  good  condition.  The 
weather  still  holds  dry. 


Honey  and  KeesMax  Market. 


Oood  Yield  of  Honey. — Geo.  W. 
Flick,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  on  Aug.  26,  1889, 
writes  : 

I  had  4  colonies  of  bees  last  spring, 
and  I  have  taken  from  colony  No.  1, 
66  pounds  of  honey  in  one  pound  sec- 
tions ;  from  No.  2,  66  pounds  ;  from 
No.  3,  80  pounds,  and  from  No.  4,  120 
pounds.  I  could  have  done  much  bet- 
ter, but  I  could  not  get  sections  or  foun- 
dation, from  the  last  week  in  June  un- 
til July  20th,  andconsequently  I  lost 
at  least  200  pounds  more  of  honey.  I 
had  three  swarms  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  have  72  one-pound  sections 
on  the  hive  of  each  one  ;  the  sections 
are  all  filled  and  capped,  save  from 
3  to  5  on  each  hive,  and  the  hive  that  I 
took  the  120  sections  of  honey  from, 
has  30  sections  more  nearly  completed 
now.  If  an}-  body  that  lives  iu  town 
can  beat  this,  I  would  like  to  know 
hovv  he  does  it.  My  bees  are  Italian, 
and  I  take  care  of  them,  and  the}'  pay 
me  tenfold  for  the  care  I  give  them. 


Al>vays  Mention  your  PostOflace 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 


KANSAS  CITV. 
HONKY.— It  is  coming  in  slowly.    We  quote:  1-lb. 
sections  of  white,  l.'><a.l6c.;  a-lbs.,  14c.    Kxtracted. 
white,  M®8J^C.!  (lark,  "c.  • 
Aug.  27.       HAMBLIN  &  BEAKSS,  514  Walnut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

HONE  v.— Prices  are  not  fully  established,  bein^ 
a  little  too  early.  Only  a  few  shipments  have  yet  ar- 
rived, which  sold  rojulily  .^s  follows:  Best  white,  in 
1-lb.  sections,  lH'-..c.,  itn  J  2-llm.,  I4c.  Off  grades  gen- 
erally !  to  2  cts.  less.  Exlriicted.  white  clover.  SJ^c; 
orange  blossom.  7'-.(^>^c.;  oil'  grades,  per  gal..60fe7uc 

BEES  WAX.-23t«.'"  J4i*.c. 
Aug.  lo.  WALKER  i  McCOBD,  32  &  34  8.  Water  St. 

DENVER. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  New  in  1-lb.  sections  arriv- 
ing freely  at  16@1hc.;  extracted,  6@8c. 

BBB8WAX.-I8@2lic. 
Aug.  10.  J.  M.  t'LAEK  COM.  CO.,  1421  I5th  8t. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— New  honey  arriving  freely,  and  all  the 
shipments  have  been  promptly  closed  out  so  far. 
We  quote  :  1-lb.  white  clover,  according  to  style  of 
package  and  appearance.  14@lKc.  Receipts  of  ex. 
tracted  increasing  :  demand  light,  at  6@8c. 

BEESWAX.-25C. 
Aug.  1.  8.  T.  FISH  4  CO.,  189  8.  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— Extracted,  California.  7l4®8c.;  orange 
bloom,  7Hi@8c.  White  clover  and  basswood,  7!^@hc. 
Common  Southern.  i;.5&7ric.  per  gal.  Fancy  comb, 
white  1-lbs.,  16c.;  fair  l-lbs.,  14c  :  2-lb8.,  2c.  less.— 
The  New  York  crop  being  comparatively  small,  the 
Western  apiarists  will  find  a  good  outlet  here  in  the 
East.  As  prices  this  season  are  about  lo  percent, 
lower  than  last  season,  we  expect  an  active  demand. 
Aug.  21.    F.  G.  8TR0HMEYER  &  CO.,  122  Water  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Coming  in  freely,  but  sales  are  not 
eisily  made  at  over  I5e.  for  the  best,  while  we  are 
trying  to  gel  I6c.,  aiid  think  that  later  we  can  get  it. 
as  all  buy  sparingly  now.  B.xtracted  sells  at  6®8c.. 
but  chiefly  at  7c.  for  white. 

BBK8WAJC,-250.  K.  A.  BU  RNKTT, 

Aug.  12.  181  South  Water  St. 

DETROIT. 

HONE  Y.— New  crop  is  coming  in  slowly,  and  sells 
at  14(3jl5C.  for  comb. 

8BESWAX.-23C. 
Aug.  21.  M.  H.  HUNT.  Bell  Branch,  Mlcb. 

ST.  LOOTS. 

HONEY.— We  qui'te:  Choice  white  clover  comh. 
12@I2V;C.;  fair,  lo@llc.:  diirk.  7@8c.  Extracted,  in 
barrels,  5®o^c. ;  in  cans,  6(&614c. 

BEESWAX— 24c.  tor  crime. 
Aug.  21.  D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— New  comb  arriving  freely.  Demand  is 
fair,  although  weather  is  too  warm.  We  quote  :  — 
Fancy  white  1-Ibs..  iHc;  2-lbs.,  I4c.  Fair  1-lbs.,  i4c.: 
2.1bs.,  12c.  Excellent  demand  for  all  kinds  of  the 
extracted,  as  follows  :  Orange  blossom,  7H@Hc. ; 
white  clover  and  biisswood.  8@S^c.  Southern,  av- 
erage Quality,  per  gal..  6.'j®70c. 

HILDRETH  BROS.  4  8EGBLKEN, 
Aug.  21.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Uuane  8t. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— It  has  arrived  freely,  but  sales  are  a 
little  slow,  at  17® ISC.  tor  1-lbs.;  and  2-lbs.,  15@17c. 
Extracted,  8®9c. 

BEESWAX.— None  on  hand. 
Aug.  21.    BLAKE  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNAII. 

HONEY.— We  quote  extracted  at  SfStfie.  per  !h. 
Demand  for  extracled  is  fair  from  manufacturers, 
and  from  consumers  for  table  use.  Good  demand 
for  best  qualities  nf  comb  ln^uey,  while  inferior 
grades  find  slow  sale.    It  brings  l  l@loc. 

BBK8WAJC.— Demand  18  good— 2U®22C.  per  lb.  fOl 
good  to  choice  vellow.  on  arrival. 
Aug.  21.  C.  F.  MDTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Av. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Receipts  of  comb  honey  are  large,  but 
market  slow,  at  14'"  15c.  for  white  1-lbs..  and  13@14c. 
for2-lb8.    Extracted,  white,  7@8c.;  dark,  6c. 

BH;ESWAX.-2oej5c.  _  , 

Aug.  22.  CLBMON8.  CLOON  &  CO..  cor  4th  AWalnUt. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— Old  crop  nearly  gone,  and  new  begins 
to  appear,  the  quality  being  line.  We  quote:  New 
white  1-lbs.,  15®lf;c.  Extracted,  white.  In  barrels 
and  kegs.  7®8C.;  in  tin  and  pails.  7>i®8>4C. 

REBSWAX.— 23(0.280. 

July  16.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.Water  St. 


Xlie  l>ate  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 


THB  mimmmi€-mM  mmm  jQj'&wtnmM,. 
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ALFRKIk   H.  IVEWI»IAr«, 

BD8INES8  MANAGER. 
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ushxess  Notices. 


Your  Full  Ad<Iress,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  You  I^ive  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Wive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  iYliller's  Uook,  "  A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Joub- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  f  1.50. 

■f  you  JLose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

I^e^v  !l$ul»i«criberscan  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  for  $1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4)!(x43i  and  5J^x53^. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  S8.50  per  1,000. 

I»reBei'»-e  Your  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  RIJ^UER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  vnll  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal. 

Please  -write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Phenol  tor  Poul  Brood. — 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  2.5  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


The  IIiI.T7STBATI:d  HOME  JOUBNA]^ 

will  lio  clublicil  with  1  lie  American  Bee  Joui-nal 
mid  both  raaileil  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  fur  one  year,  for  $1,75. 
Oi-  both  Journals  for  one  year,  and  Dickens" 
Works  (as  described  on  page  576  of  this  Jour- 
nal)—uU  for  $2,85.  The  contents  of  the  Sep- 
tenil)er  Number— 

Tlie  Shenandoah  ^'alle^  — by  the  Editor  ...  183 
Ilhigtnitions  :  The  Scenery  Around  Bvrne'B 
Island— A  (irunrt  View  Irtim  Bolivar  Heights 
— Harper'8  Ferry,  the  (iateway  to  the  Valley 
—Shenandoah  Alum— .lohn  Brown's  Fort. 

A  Great  Story-Teller 187 

Illustration:  Wilkie  Cnllins. 

A  Voyage  to  Greenland 188 

Ilhistrations  ;  A  Greenland  House— A  Good 
Greenland  Child— Church  of  Sukkerloppen. 

KilioShootiny 189 

Illustrations  :   Championship  Emblem   of 
Army  and  Navy— Tlie  Hilton  Trophy. 
Lavina  Fillmore  (llluslratedl,   103  Years 

of  Age— by  A.  E.  Richmond 1!)0 

Sarcpta's  Lover  ;  or  the  Oft  -  Repeated 
Story    that    was    Interrupted  — liy 

Sam  Itittenhonse 101 

Johnnie  and  Myrtle  Admiring  their  Pets, 

(full-page  illustration) 193,210 

The  Big  World's  Fair— by  Tom  Masson . . . .'  194 
Illustrutions  :  Statue  of  Columbus- Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  Spain's  King  and  Queen— 
Ptolemy's  Map  of  the  World. 

The   Teutonic  —  tlie    Limgest    Passenger 

Steamship  (Illusl rated) 19.5 

Venezuela— a  Bloodless  Revolution 190 

Illustrations  :  Rojns-Paul— Blanco— Caraccas. 

Gen.  Greenfell,  an  Able  Commander 196 

Pittsburg's  Exposition 197 

Illustrations:  Kast  Entrance,  Main  Build- 
ing—Machinery Hall. 

Siou-x  Reservations  Ceded  to  the  United 

States  (Illustrated) 107 

Memorial  Hall  of  the  Grand  Army  (Illus- 
trated)      107 

Music- Song,  ■' My  Babj's Face " ,  198 

"Hazzle  Dazzle" 199 

Our  Young  Folks  :—" The  Bovs  that  are 

Needed"— by  Geo.  W. 'York 200 

Is  This  Your  Cat  ?  (Illustration) 201,  210 

The  House-Keciier  :— Sjiending  the  Even- 
ings at  Home— liy  Lucy  Langdon . .  202 
Artisan  Delegates  to  P:u'is  (Illustrated). . .  203 

Storming  the  Bastile  (Illustrated) 204 

Wedding   Dress  of   the   Princess   Louise 

(Illustrated) 20.5 

^Irs.  Maybriek  (Illustrated) 205 

The  Puzzler  (Illustrated),  with  Key  to  for- 
mer Issue 206 

The  Flack  Divorce  Case  (Illustrated): 206 

Spokane  Falls  Before  the  Fire  (Illustrated)  206 
Biographical— Dr.A.Ii.  Mason  (Illustrated)  207 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (Illustrated) . .  208 
Miscei^lany  :— 

Boy  Wanted 203 

Charms  and  Amulets 209 

Convincing  Evidence 203 

Creation's  LowerOrders 190 

Cure  for  Insomnia 202 

Curious  Things  of  Life 19.5 

Daughters  of  Eve 205,  209 

Electric  Notes 196 

Getting  It  Down  Fine 203 

Gre;it  linin-ovement 209 

His  Interest  :[t  Slake 192 

How  toCook  HuslKiuds 207 

.loseph's  Pants 197 

Not  a  Silenl  Partner 203 

Personal  ( iossip 189 

K:itlierSTn;ill  Potatoes 203 

Koy;il  Flushes 208 

Scientilie  .SijuibS 205 

Stray  Bits 187,  188, 189,  197,  204,  206 

SummcrTrip 192 

That  was  his  Name 192 

The  Inquiries  had  a  Purpose 203 

The  Richest  Legacy 201 

Took  theNe.xt  Step 192 

POKTHV  :  — 

Bud  Outlook 203 

Dandelions 191 

Earn  Your  Honors 200 

Fish  Lyrics 203 

Flowers  and  Bees 188 


Golilen-Roil 202 

National  Flower 210 

Only 203 

Queen  of  t  he  Flowers '. 194 

Two  Negatives 203 

Ei>iT()niAij  Items  ;— 

Americas  Great  Future 210 

Fashion  Notes 211 

Foreign  Gossip 211 

Is  This  Your  Cat ':" 210 

Johnnie  and  .M\  rtle 210 

Queer  Thiii'r-  Patented 211 

The  Lalest  iri.li'wels 211 


Triple-Leuse 
Itla^uiliers  for 

ithe  inspection  of 
bees,  insects, etc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able iu  the  con- 
servatory, or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail. 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.50. 


Red  Isabels  for  Pails.— We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  $1  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     $2.00     $2.25 

SOOLabels 2  00       3,00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3,00       4.00       5.00 

jW  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


'We  ^Vant  a  Representative  at  all  the 
Fairs  to  be  held  this  season.  The  Amer- 
ican Bee  JoirRNAL  is  the  recognized  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  the  bee-keepers, 
against  the  attacks  of  the  ignorant  and  prej- 
udiced. There  are  thousands  who  would 
gladly  subscribe  to  it  if  it  were  only  brought 
to  their  notice,  and  its  claims  presented. 
When  making  an  exhibit,  please  send  for 
our  Colored  Posters  and  sample  copies,  and 
get  up  a  club.  In  this  way  you  will  not 
only  pay  yourself  for  the  trouble,  but  also 
aid  the  pursuit,  and  its  defense  all  over  the 
country. 


Ilavins:  a  I-'e«r  extra  sets  of  the 
American  Bee  JornNAL  for  the  years  1887 
and  1S88,  we  will  supply  both  these  years, 
and  1889  and  ISOO,  for  S3.00,  until  all  are  sold. 
Or  we  will  send  1888,  1889  and  1890  for  $3.50, 
all  by  mail,  postage  paid.  These  are  very 
valuable,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  read 
them  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  Ihem. 


We-»vill  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribei-s  with  83.00.  It  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  their  meaning. 
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Queens.— We  can  supply  Tested  Ital- 
ian Queens  at  SI.50  each ;  Uutested,  ¥1.00 
each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 


g^dtrjertisjemjewts. 

Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE    GLASS    HONET-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CIIARI.E8  F.  MITTH  dt  SON, 

ror.  Freeman  &  Central  ATes.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.  8.— Send  lOc.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepera 


British.  Bee  Journal 

AND  BEE-KEEPEB8'  ADVISER, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  68.  6d.  per 
aD  num.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S..  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huokle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  offerinsr  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
Sections  in  lots  of  500,  at  $3  per  1.000  ; 
No.  2  Sections  at  $2  per  1.000.  For  prices  on 
Foundation,  Hives.  Shipping-Crates.  &c.,  &c  , 
send  for  Price-List.    Address, 

J.  STAIIFFEK  A:  SONS, 

(Successors  to  B.  J.  Miller  &  Co..) 
31Atf  NAPPANEE,  IND. 


50  Hybrid  Queens, 

REARED  under  the  Swarming  Impulse— 
for  Sale  at  50  cents  each. 
t^~  12-lb.  Slilpplng-Cases,  in  the  flat,  no 
glaes— 10  for  75  cents.;  $6  per  100. ;  24-pound 
Shipping-Cases,  10  for  $1.35  ;  $12  per  100. 
Address.  J.  M.  KINZIE. 

20Aly  ROCHESTER,  Oakland  Co.,  MICH. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing  your  Orders  for  SUPPl-I  ES. 
write  for  prices  on  One-Piece  Basswood  Sections 
Bee  -  Hives.  Shipping  -  Crates,  iframes,  Foundation, 
Smokers,  etc.    Address, 

K.  H.  SCHMIDT  Jtt  CO., 
25A26t  NEW  LONDON,  Waupaca  Co.,  WIS. 


BEE  KEEPERS 

Should  send  for  my  circu- 
lar. It  describes  the  best 
Hives,  the  best  Ca.ses,  the 
best  Feeders  and  the  best 
Methods.    Address, 

J.  M.  SHUcK, 

B£S    MOINES,    IOWA. 


lAly 


An  Old  Bee-Book  Revised,  and  Dadant's 

Foundation.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


Extra  Thin  FOUNDATION 

In  25-Poand  Boxes. 

WE  CAN  now  furnish  the  Van  Densen 
Extra-Thin  Flat-Bottom  Foundation 
put  up  in  25-lb.  Boxes,  in  sheets  16V<ix28 
inches,  at  $12.50  per  box.  12  ft.  to  the  lb. 
G^  The  above  ie  a  xpeclal  offer,  and  is  a 
Bargain  to  all  who  can  use  that  quantity. 

All  orders  for  any  other  quantity  than 
exactly  25  lbs.  (or  its  multiple)  will  be  flUed 
at  the  regular  price— 60  cents  per  lb. 

THOS.  G.  NE1V1TIAN  ic  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


The  Revised  Lan^strotli,  and  Dadant's 

Foundation.    See  advertisemer.t  in  another  column 


GLASS    PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

THESE  Palis  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  Klass,  with  a  ball 
and  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  filled  witn  honey. the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  pails  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
package.  They  can  be  used 
tor  household  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  bold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen 91. AO 

2  pounds        "  "  «.eO 

"        3        "  '*  ».60 

THOS.  G.  IVEWmAN  Sc  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  -   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 

TTNTESTED  QUEENS,  65  cents.— 10  for 

U  $6.00.  Select  Tested,  $1.50.  One  and  2 
cent  Stamps  taken  when  Money  Orders  can- 
not be  had.  Make  Money  Orders  payable  at 
Nicholasville.    Can  send  by  Return  Mali. 

July  1st,  1889.        J.  T.  AVII.SON, 

UTTLE  HICKMAN.  Jessamine  Co.,  KY 
28A2t-30Etf 
Mention  the  American,  Bee  Jouriuil. 


FOLDING  PAPER  BOXES ! 

THEY  hold  a  Section  of  Comb  Honey  each, 
and  are  made  so  as  to  take  the  4>4x4>4  or 
.iV4x6J4  Sections.  .lust  the  thing  lor  retail 
dealers  !  Prices  ;  $1  per  100  Boxes,  or  .¥8..30 
per  1,000.  tS^  The  bee-keepers  name  and 
address,  and  the  kind  of  honey,  printed  on 
1,000  or  less,  for  75  cents  extra. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  -    CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


tt%^*r\  SALARY.  «40  EXPENSES    IN  ADVANCE 

^hV^I  I  !il|[.w.-.l  cuJl  niMMlli.  StPiuly  eiiiploy- 
^r^^  ^^liK-iit  at  h«jiiieorti-a\,-lin;,'.Nu(,.,licitin2 
I>iitieis  (1,'liveriim  .-tiitl  in^kiiii;  lullcrtiMiiH.  Nu  Postal 
Cards.  Address  withotauip.H.it'KlIJi  CO.,  Piqua,0. 
yUA-lil 


HOME 


EMPLOYMENT.     AOEXTS 

wanted  everywhere,  for  the  HOME 
JOURNAL  —  a  j-'rand  faiuilv  paper. 
Bio  Cash  Premmjus.    Sample  Fkee. 
TTT       ,  THOS.  G.NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923&92D  West  Madisun-Street,  -  CHICAGO.  ILLS* 


BEE  KEeMs^REVIEW 

A  50  -  CENT  MONTHLY  that  gives  the 
•^  cream  of  Apicullural  Literature  ;  points 
out  errors  and  fallacious  Ideas  ;  and  it  gives, 
each  month,  the  views  of  leading  bee-keepers 
upon  some  special  topic.  Tbree  Samples 
Free. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 
26Etf    613  Wood  St..         FLINT,  MICHIGAN. 


The  Hive  and  Hoiiey-Bee,  and  Dadant's 

Foundation.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


SECTION   PRESS. 


P^TENItOJOLVIa^ 


WE  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Wakeman 
&  Crocker's  PKESS  lor  pnttlns  to- 
gether One-Plece  Sections— at  wholesale 
and  retail.  Price.  $2.00,  by  express.  By  the 
dozen— rate  given  upon  application. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923&925  W.  Madison-St.,   -   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


PATENTS ! 

PATENTS,  Caveats,  and  Trade-Marks  pro- 
cured, Kejected  Applications  Revived  and 
Prosecuted.  All  business  before  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  promptly  attended  to  for  mod- 
erate fees,  and  no  charsrp  mwde  unless  Patent 
is  secured.  Send  for  "INVENTOR'S  GUIDE." 
FRANKLIN  H.  HOU&H, 
31Ctt  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mention  Vie  American  Bee  Journal. 


Barnes'  Foot-Power  Machinery. 

Read  what  J.  I.  PARENT.of 
Ch  ARLTON.N.  Y..  Bays— "We 

cut  with  one  of  your  Com- 
bined Machines,  last  winter 
511  chaff  hives  with  "-in.  cap. 
HHj  honey-racks,  5<Xi  broad 
frames,  :i.fnwj  honey-boxes 
and  a  srreat  deal  of  other 
work.  This  winter  we  have 
double  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc..  to  make  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  with  this  Saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and   Price-List 

Address,  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES. 

No.  litfi  Ruby  St..  Rockford,  111. 


Free. 
4oCtf 


£//£f/^AV£Hfi  TOOLS  &^UPfUE^.  '^ 


.WiHEBEESor  HONEY 

we  will  with  pleasure  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 

SEMI-MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE-CULTURE, 

with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  latest  improve- 
mentsin  Hives, Honey-Extractors, Comb  Foun- 
dation, Section  Honey-Boxes,  ail  books  and 
journals,  and  ever.5tliing  pertaining  to  Bee- 
Culture.    Nothiny  Patented.  Simply  send  your 

addresspi«u.r«^  I  POOT,  Medina,  0. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


HEAD-QUARTERSINTHE  SOUTH. 


TACTORY  OF 


BEE  HIVES,  &C. 

Early  Nuclei  \  Italian  Queens. 

ty   Tenth  annual  Catalogue  now  ready. 
f^Ctr       PAUK,  I>.  VI  AI.I.OBr.  Bayou  Oonla.  La. 


J.  FORNCROOK  &  CO., 

MANrFACTCTlEHS  OF  THI 

"BOSS"  ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS, 


Patented  Jane  28, 1881. 

WILL    furnish  you.  the    cominK    BeaBOn,  ONB 
PIECE  SECTIONS  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest. 
13^  Write  for  prices. 
Watertown.  Wis..  Jan.  1.  1889.  40C3t 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

HIVES,  Sections,  Foundation.  Smokers, 
Frames.  Crates.  &c..  furnished  at  M'reatly 
reduced  rates.  Also  ITALIAN  BEES  and 
QUEENS  at  very  low  prices.  Send  for  my 
Catalogue.    Address, 

j^.  F.  st.a.tt:f:f"e:ii, 

29Ctf  STERLING,  ILLINOIS, 

afenfion  the  American  Bee  JounuU. 
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Florists  Favor  tlie  GoIdcM-Rod. 

—The  florists'  convention,  held  at  Buffalo, 
N.  T.,  on  Aug.  23,  showed  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  golden-rod  as  a  national 
flovyer.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will 
bear  off  the  palm. 


In  Germany,  bee-keepers  have  just 
realized  the  best  honey  season  for  many 
years— this  we  learu  from  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Roese,  who  gleans  it  from  letters  just  re- 
ceived from  the  "father-land."  America 
sends  greetings  to  Germany,  and  congratu- 
lations upon  receiving  a  satisfactory  honey 
crop,  with  which  America  is  also  blessed. 


^'ovi'  is  Hie  Xime  to  Feed  if  it  is 

necessary,  for  winter  stores,  as  well  as  to  get 
the  young  bees  so  necessary  for  safe  winter- 
ing, with  which  to  stock  up  the  hives  before 
putting  them  into  winter  quarters.  Feed  at 
night,  so  as  not  to  induce  robbing.  Each 
colony  should  have  from  25  to  30  pounds  of 
the  best  well-ripened  honey  for  winter 
stores. 


St.  Josepli  Exposition. — The  dis- 
play in  the  Bee  and  Honey  Department  of 
this  Exposition,  this  year,  is  very  tine,  and 
will  repay  any  one  for  vi.siting  the  Fair. 
The  Rev.  Emerson  T.  Abbott  remarks  in  a 
private  letter,  that  "Beekeepers  who  at- 
tend the  Exposition  this  year,  will  find  a 
welcome  at  Nos.  32  to  35  in  the  Main  Hall, 
also  the  latest  copy  of  the  AMr;nicAN  Bee 
JounxAi-."  Bee-keepers  will  please  make 
a  note  of  this,  and  accept  the  kind  invita- 
tion of  friend  Abbott.  Other  good  bee- 
keepers will  have  nice  exhibits,  and  the 
Bee  and  Honey  Show  will  be  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  Exposition,  as  usual. 


Tl«e  Fntoniolojg^lcal  Club  of  Amer- 
ica met  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  on  Friday, 
Aug.  30, 1889.  There  were  about  400  pres- 
ent. A  special  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  in  "Victoria  Park. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  read  an  account  of  the 
depredations  of  a  new  kind  of  furniture  in- 
sect, which  is  peculiar,  as  it  not  only  de- 
stroys furniture,  but  assuages  the  pangs  of 
hunger  on  such  condiments  as  red  pepper 
and  insect  poison.  Its  one  good  point  is 
that  it  has  a  taste  for  cigarettes,  which  it 
devours  with  avidity. 

Prof.  0.  M.  Weed  detailed  his  experiences 
with  arsenical  poisons.  He  was  followed 
by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  who  also  recounted  the 
results  of  his  experiments  in  the  same  line. 

The  following  officers  for  next  year  were 
elected  by  the  Club  :  President,  Prof.  A. 
J.  Cook,  Michigan  ;  Vice-President,  Rev. 
Dr.  Bethune,  Port  Hope,  Out.  ;  Secretary, 
Rev.  F.  M.  Webster,  Indiana. 

The  above  is  gleaned  from  the  Toronto 
Mall.  We  congratulate  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook 
upon  the  attainment  of  this  new  honor.  He 
is  "  worthy  and  well  qualified  "  for  it.  It  is 
a  singular  coincidence  that  the  editor  of  the 
American  Bee  J<)l:bnai,  was  on  the  same 
day  unanimously  elected  an  officer  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  American  Legion  of 
Honor,  which  has  63,000  members  in  North 
America. 


IMinnesota  State  Fair  at  {St.  Paul, 
from  Sept.  6  to  14.  Mr.  L.  H.  Wilcox  is 
assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Honey  and 
Apiarian  Department.  About  $100  are  of- 
fered in  premiums  on  bees,  honey,  and  im- 
plements ;  then  follows  a  novelty— a  special 
sweepstakes  premium  of  Sl-50  is  offered  for 
the  "best  display  of  any  individual,  State, 
county,  or  local  bee-keeper  association,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  one  ton  of  honey, 
five  colonies  of  bees,  and  all  the  necessary 
equipments  of  a  model  apiary  ;  also  an  ex- 
pert to  handle  and  manipulate  bees,  extract 
honey,  make  and  insert  foundation,  and 
show  the  use  of  modern  improvements  at 
any  time  the  superintendent  may  direct." 

This  large  premium  should  call  out  an 
excellent  display,  and  we  hope  the  hint  will 
be  taken  by  other  Fairs  next  season. 


Frank  I>eslie*s  Illustrated  News- 
paper for  Sept.  7  is  a  very  striking  number. 
Its  interesting  pages  represent  scenes  dur- 
ing the  Sheepshead  Bay  racing  season,  "  A 
Fishing-camp  in  Maine,"  "An  Evening 
Procession  of  Boats  on  Lake  George,"  and 
scenes  on  the  grounds  of  the  Hobokeu  Tur- 
tle Club. 


Brand  tiie  Bees.— The  papers  gen- 
erally are  "poking  fun"  at  the  decision  of 
the  New  York  court  in  the  case  of  S.  W. 
Rich.  The  American  Analyst  gets  off  the 
following  : 

The  general  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  central  part  of  this  State  has  decided 
that  it  is  trespass  for  honey-bees  to  go  upon 
lands  not  belonging  to  their  owner.  This 
may  be  good  law,  but  the  wonder  is  hdw  this 
law  is  to  be  carried  out.  It  perhaps  will 
offer  a  new  field  for  the  rubber-stamp  men 
to  affix  the  owner's  initials  to  the  bees' 
feet,  or  Mr.  Edison  might  invent  some  elec- 
tric appliance  by  which  trespassing  bees 
could  be  made  to  leave  their  mark  ;  or  na- 
ture, perhaps,  would  be  sufficient  if  the 
bees  would  notify  the  owner  of  the  land 
where  the  trespass  is  committed  by  pre- 
senting their  "  business  end  "  as  a  sort  of 
card  of  identification  ;  or  the  owners  of  the 
bees  might  brand  them.  Otherwise  we  can- 
not see  how  this  decision  will  help  those 
who  are  trespassed  upon. 

The  "card  of  identification"  from  the 
"  business  end  "  of  the  bees  will  no  doubt 
be  the  most  satisfactory  and  convincing 
argument  of  the  presence  of  the  winged 
intruders.  The  one  whose  duty  it  might  be 
to  brand  them  would  have  a  picnic— and  a 
red-hot  time,  at  that. 


A     Bislionorable    Xransaction 

stamps  the  character  of  the  man.  Mistakes 
will  happen,  but  such  are  always  easily 
rectified  if  a  spark  of  honor  remains  in  the 
bosom  of  the  person  responsible  for  such. 
A  gentleman  in  Kansas  seeing  an  advertise- 
ment of  "  Italian  Bees  for  Sale,"  signed  by 
"A.  Meyer,  Pekin,  Ills.,"  sent  him  the  price 
of  a  colony  with  sufficient  to  prepay  the 
transportation  charges,  and  received  a  col- 
ony of  poor  hybrids,  and  had  to  pay  $2.10 
for  charges  a  second  time.  We  wrote  to 
Meyer  more  than  a  month  ago  for  an  expla- 
nation before  publishing  this.  The  letter 
was  7iot  returned  "after  10  days,"  as  re- 
quested, but  no  reply  has  come  to  hand.  No 
more  money  should  be  entrusted  to  him 
until  he  explains  or  clears  up  this  transac- 
tion. 

■    .     ^m     I    ■ 

Ho^v  Xiiinsrs  Have  Clianged. — 

Henry  Alley,  of  Wenham,  Mass.,  thus  de- 
scribes the  changed  aspect  of  things  in  his 
State  about  the  honey  crop  : 

I  tell  you,  friend  Newman,  things  have 
changed  here  woiiderfully  during  the  past 
twenty  days.  Rainy  weather  has  gone  l)y, 
and  our  bees  have  done  a  heavy  business  in 
gathering  honey  from  golden-rod  and  other 
fall  flowers.  All  of  my  hives  are  solidly 
full  of  honey  of  the  best  quality,  and  yet 
the  flow  continues.  The  weather  is  exactly 
tiie  reverse  of  what  it  was  one  year  ago.  It 
is  liot  and  dry,  just  the  condition  all  bee- 
keepers like  to  have  when  there  is  plenty  of 
honey  the  bees  can  gather. 

The  depression  in  spirits  we  have  ex- 
perienced for  nearly  a  year  has  vanished. 
Every  order  on  our  books  for  queens  will  .)e 
filled  on  the  7th.  We  never  received  more 
orders  for  queens  than  this  year,  hundreds 
of  them  coming  from  my  act  vert  isement  n 
your  valuable  American  Bee  Journal. 

r^  The  beekeepers  of  sanRamon  and  adjoininK      We  hope  tills  change  is  general  all  through 
nunties  are  requestLMi  t.j  meet  in  the  Supervisors'    fjjg  Eastern   States,  where  heretofore  the 

Room  of  the  Court  House   m  Sprlnieflehl,   Ills.,  on     "  ^  '.  .,11. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  25.  iM»y,  at  10  a.m.,  for  the  purpose   reports  have  been  SO  discouragmg  about  the 

of  organizing  a  bee-keepers'  association.  All  are  in-    . 

vited.-D.  D.  Cooper,  Geo.  V.  Robbins,  C.  E.  Yocum.    I  hOney  Crop. 


Busy  as  a  Bee.— It  is  said  that  to  col- 
lect one  pound  of  honey,  63,000  heads  of 
clover  must  be  drained  of  their  nectar  ;  and 
to  do  that  requires  3,(>.50,000  visits  from  the 
bees.  It  means  something  when  we  say, 
"  Busy  as  a  hee."— Exchange. 


I 
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The  ^Voria's  Fair  will  be  held  in 
some  suitable  place  in  1893  to  commemorate 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America.  Mr.  Aspinwall,  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  New  York  will  be  the  place 
selected,  writes  us  as  follows  about  making 
a  creditable  exhibit  of  bees,  honey  and  api- 
arian supplies.  Such  should  be  done,  no 
matter  where  it  is  held,  but  we  imagine  that 
Chicago  will  very  likely  put  in  a  strong 
claim  for  its  location  within  its  spacious 
borders.  But  no  matter  where  it  is  held,  let 
there  be  a  grand  apiarian  exhibit.  Mr. 
Aspinwall  says  : 

Fkieni)  Newman:— As  there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  In  1892  there  will  be  a 
grand  World's  Fair  in  New  York,  would  it 
not  be  well  tor  our  conventions  to  urge  the 
appointment  of  some  one  on  the  proper 
committee,  to  look  after  our  industry  ?  I 
understand  that  in  18T6  the  exhibit  of  bees, 
honey  and  supplies  was  poor.  Do  not  let 
this  be  the  case  in  1892.  We  should  have 
the  grandest  exhibit  at  that  Fair  of  any 
ever  seen  in  this  or  any  other  country.  All 
it  needs  is  some  one  to  look  after  the  thing 
here,  who  has  the  good  of  the  industry,  as  a 
whole,  at  heart.  Let  us  begin  right  now  to 
do  something,  and  we  will  show  the  world 
that  Wiley  is  a  monstrous  calumniator,  and 
that  American  Bee-Keepers  and  Supply 
Dealers  lead  the  world.  If  the  conventions 
see  fi.t,  1  will  take  charge  of  their  recommen- 
dations, and  will  see  that  they  reach  the 
proper  authorities,  as  I  am  constantly  in  the 
city.  I  have  already  written  the  Mayor, 
asking  that  some  one  be  appointed  to  look 
after  the  industry,  but  the  recommendations 
of  our  conventions  will  have  far  greater 
weight.  Yours  fraternally, 

John  Aspinwall. 


Fatal  <luarrel.— William  Hooper  was 
shot  and  killed  by  J.  W.  Shaw  near  High- 
land, Md.,  Saturday  night,  Aug.  34.  They 
were  farmers.  The  otlier  day  Shaw  dis- 
covered a  bee-hive  on  the  line  between  his 
and  Hooper's  farm.  He  began  taking  the 
honey  away  when  Hooper  objected,  claim- 
ing that  the  honey  was  his.  Saturday  even- 
ing the  quarrel  was  renewed  at  Shaw's 
house.  Hooper's  pistol  missed  fire.  Shaw 
then  got  his  shot-gun  and  discharged  a  load 
of  buckshot  in  Hooper's  head. 

The  above  is  from  the  Buffalo  News.  How 
foolish  it  Is  for  men  to  quarrel— yet  many 
do  it  over  very  small  matters.  The  above 
was  sent  to  us  by  Harry  E.  Hill,  of  Titus- 
ville.  Pa.,  as  an  item  of  news.  It  might 
have  been  a  quarrel  over  a  cat,  dog,  cow,  or 
horse— or  even  a  spoon  or  dish.  It  was 
foolish,  very  foolish. 


■Wins-Strokes  in  a  Second.— The 
following,  according  to  a  French  physiol- 
ogist, in  regard  to  the  number  of  wing- 
sffrokes  made  in  a  second  by  various  insects 
and  birds,  will  be  interesting  to  all : 

The  wing  of  the  ordinary  house  fly  makes 
3B0  strokes  in  one  second  ;  the  wing  of  the 
bumble-bee,  340  ;  the  honey-bee,  190  ;  the 
wing  of  the  wasp,  110  ;  the  wing  of  the 
dragon-fly,  28  ;  the  wing  of  the  sparrow,  13  \ 
the  wing  of  the  wild  duck,  9  ;  the  wing  of 
the  house-pigeon,  8  ;  and  the  wing  of  the 
osprey,  6. 


Educated  Bees.— A  correspondent  in 
Indiana  sends  an  amusing  item  taken  from 
the  Indianapolis  News,  describing  the 
training  of  some  bees  by  an  "amateur" 
bee-keeper  in  Indianapolis.  The  item  reads 
thus  : 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bobbs,  the  amateur  apiarist, 
has  succeeded  in  training  a  few  bees  until 
tiiey  have  become  interesting  pets,  and 
their  performances  are  something  unusual, 
Mr.  Bobbs  lives  on  Illinois  street,  near  a 
large  conservatory,  and  thus  his  bees  have 
the  very  best  of  intellectual  food  from  the 
finest  flowers  in  the  land.  One  large  queen- 
bee  of  Mr.  Bobbs'  apiary,  has  been  trained 
so  that  she  will  turn  somersaults  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  andean  furthermore  walk  a  string. 

Another  bee  from  the  same  hive  takes  a 
peculiar  delight  in  playing  "circus"  with  a 
large  bloodhound  which  Mr.  Bobbs  owns. 
The  busy  insect  is  fond  of  attaching  herself 
under  the  dog's  collar,  and  working  her 
"stinger  "  with  great  industry. 

Mr.  Bobbs  has  learned  to  charm  his  bees 
very  successfully,  though  it  required  some 
time,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  sub- 
ject himself  to  many  indignities  at  their 
"hands."  The  past  week  he  has  been 
wearing  a  cold,  glittering  smile  on  one  side 
of  his  face,  where  the  charm  did  not  work 
very  well. 


Clippingr  t'>e  Queen's  Wingf.— A 

correspondent  of  one  of  our  exchanges 
gives  his  opinion  thus,  on  the  subject  of 
clipping  the  queen's  wing,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  absconding  of  the  swarm,  and  conse- 
quent loss  and  annoyance  : 

I  would  as  soon  think  of  cutting  wheat 
with  a  sickle,  or  of  threshing  it  with  a  flail, 
as  to  manage  bees  without  clipping  one  of 
the  queen's  wings.  Then  as  the  swarm 
issues,  catch  the  queen  and  cage  her  under 
a  tumbler  in  the  shade.  This  is  done  in  an 
instant.  Now  the  bees  will  invariably  re- 
turn to  the  old  hive,  or  a  new  one  put  in  its 
place  ;  and  the  hiving  is  thus  done  without 
anxiety  or  labor.  By  clipping,  we  can 
never  lose  a  colony.  The  worst  that  may 
happen  is  to  lose  the  queen,  which  rarely 
occurs. 


Bees  and  Cliickens.— In  the  In- 
diana Farmer  we  find  the  following  in  re- 
gard to  keeping  chickens  in  connection 
with  bee-keeping.  The  testimony  is  valuable, 
and  is  stated  as  follows : 

Mr.  Dadant  says  that  he  once  had  an  api- 
ary located  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  fenced. 
He  also  had  at  the  same  time  500  chickens 
occupying  the  same  inclosure  with  the  bees. 
He  had  his  hives  raised  from  the  ground, 
and  at  night  the  hens  brooded  their  chick- 
ens under  them.  He  also  taught  the  chick- 
ens to  eat  drones,  by  feeding  them  brood 
and  hatching  drones.  Furthermore,  he  has 
seen  a  rooster  pick  them  off  as  they  have 
clustered  closely  together  for  mutual  pro- 
tection against  their  female  persecutors,  as 
all  beekeepers  have  seen  them  do,  until  he 
could  swallow  no  more,  then  rest  a  bit, 
stretch  his  neck  and  go  for  them  again— and 
if  corn  was  thrown  to  him,  he  would  not 
notice  it. 


Fine  Portraits  of  "the  American 
Duchess"  (formerly  Mrs.  Hammersly,  of 
Mew  York)  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
given  in  connection  with  an  illustrated 
article  on  the  famous  palace  and  park  of 
Blenheim,  are  conspicuous  among  the  pic- 
torial features  of  Frank  Leslie's  Popuhir 
Monthly  for  September.  This  number  of 
the  favorite  magazine  is  unusually  strong  in 
short  stories  and  poems. 


Ripe-Fruit  Beetle.— V.  W.  Fair- 
banks, Manchester,  N.  H.,  on  Sept.  3, 1889, 
asks  the  following  questions  when  sending 
a  beetle : 

Enclosed  find  a  bug  that  I  do  not  know. 
As  I  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  colony  of 
bees  this  bug  came"  crawling  from  the  en- 
trance, and  when  I  touched  it,  it  keeled  over 
on  its  back  and  was  very  hard.  When 
crawling  it  is  %  of  an  inch  long.  Does  it 
eat  honey  or  bees  ?  What  is  it  ?  I  have  40 
colonies  of  bees,  but  have  had  no  honey  to 
speak  of— there  was  too  much  wet  weather. 

Prof.  Cook  answers  this  inquiry  as 
follows : 

The  beetle  is  the  ripe-fruit  beetle— Eu- 
phoria  inda.  When  flyine  it  looks  and 
sounds  like  a  humble-bee.  The  grubs  work 
in  the  earth  eating  roots.  The  beetle  often 
does  some  damage  eating  into  ripe  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  and  even  green  corn.  It  very 
likely  was  honey  hungry,  and  so  entered 
the  bee-hive.  It  is  strange  that  the  bees 
tolerated  it. 


Among;  tlie  Valuable  Bnlletins 

prepared  in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  one,  now  approaching  com- 
pletion, which  will  be  found  of  infinite 
service  to  the  workers  in  our  Experiment 
Stations,  to  Agricultural  Journalists,  In- 
stitute Directors,  etc.  It  will  be  known  as 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin,  No.  3,  Part  I, 
and  is  a  very  complete  digest  of  the  annual 
reports  of  some  thirty  Agricultural  Eperi- 
ment  Stations  of  the  United  States  for  1888. 
The  special  feature  of  this  work  is  the  In- 
dex, which  is  very  full  and  complete,  being 
not  only  an  index  to  the  digest,  but  prac- 
tically an  index  to  the  reports  themselves 
which  are  included  in  the  digest. 

The  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  Index, 
is  already  in  type,  and  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  distribution.  It  is 
issued  as  Part  I,  the  intention  being  to  in- 
clude a  digest  of  the  reports  of  the  remain- 
ing stations  in  another  volume  to  be  known 
as  Part  II.  This  digest  work  will  there- 
after be  continued  periodically,  so  as  to 
cover  all  the  Experiment  Station  reports. 


Several  Eas's  in  One  Cell.— Julius 
Moereh,  of  North  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  asks 
the  following  question  : 

I  have  a  young  Italian  queen  which  lays 
from  3  to  4  eggs  in  one  cell,  at  the  same 
time.  She  does  this  about  once  in  every 
six  cells.  She  has  plenty  of  room.  What 
will  be  the  be.st  to  do  with  her  ? 

Either  the  colony  has  a  drone-laying 
queen,  or  a  laying-worker,  which  should  be 
superseded  with  a  good  queen,  by  all  means. 


Annual  Jubilee.— Being  an  "off 
year "  from  political  disturbance,  prompts 
the  management  to  extra  exertions  in  mak- 
ing the  forthcoming  Indiana  State  Fair, 
Sept.  33  to  28,  excel  in  every  respect.  More 
favorable  railroad  rates  are  applied  for,  to 
give  those  at  a  distance  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  best  Agricultural  Fair  on  the 
continent,  and  the  Capital  City  with  its 
many  attractions. 
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THE  GOL,DEIV-ROD. 


WritUn  for  the  Youth's  Companion 

BY  MAHALA  B.  CHADDOCK. 


Yes,  let  our  nation's  emblem  be 

The  liowei-  timt  blooms  from  sea  to  sea, 

That  tliiiRs  bv  every  roadside  free 

Its  wealth  of  feathery  gold  ; 
That  decks  the  mountains  in  their  pride 
And  wjives  aionj?  the  prairies  wide, 
And  smiles  when  frailer  beauties  hide 

From  autumn's  gathering  eold. 

In  fields  where  happy  children  meet 
And  hear  tlie  wild  bees  humming-  sweet. 
And  t  read  the  sward  with  nalied  feet. 

Among  the  orchards  fair  ; 
On  banks  where  scarlet  berries  grow. 
In  (|uiet  lanes  where  lovers  go, 
Bright  l)ursts  of  yellow  glory  show— 

The  Golden-rod  is  there. 

Where  barrens  burn,  where  torrents  pour. 
Where  swells  the  bill,  where  sweeps  the  shore, 
Where  sparrows  flit,  where  eagles  soar. 

It  shakes  its  conquering  plume  ; 
In  the  old  graveyards,  briar-grown, 
By  cabined  poverty,  well-known, 
Man's  friend  the  Golden-rod  alone 

Maintains  its  faithful  bloom. 

And  e>"es  that  weep  the  year's  decay 
Smile  last  to  see  that  flower  display 
Its  f  iihid  mantie  o'er  the  gray, 

While  'neath  October's  sky  ; 
Its  splendor  that  survives  so  well. 
Flashing  from  every  hill  and  deU, 
Continuous  like  a  sunset  spell. 

Gilds  summer's  long  good-bye. 

Symbol  of  loyal  life,  confessed 

By  North  and  South,  by  East  and  West, 

Faith's  bravest  blossom  blazons  best 

The  empire  of  the  free. 
And  lirceze  and  sunshine,  bee  and  bird. 
Will  join  when  patriots  speak  the  word. 
And  say.  "  Our  floral  sign  preferred. 

The  Golden-rod  shall  be." 
Vermont,  Ills. 


EPLIES. 


The   Exclusive  Production   of 
Comb  Honey. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  653. —If  no  more  honey  were  to  be 
extracted,  how  much  would  the  price  of  honey 
in  the  comb  be  enhanced  ?— New  York. 

Not  any. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  do  not  know. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

Probably  none  at  all. — C.  C.  Miller. 

None  at  all,  I  think. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

Not  much,  if  any. — M.  Mahin. 

Not  one  per  cent.,  in  my  opinion. — 
J.  E.  Pond. 

But  verj-  little,  if  an}-,  in  this 
locality. — A.  B.  Mason. 

I  doubt  ver)-  much  if  it  would  affect 
the  price  one  cent. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

Very  little,  I  think.  T  doubt  if  they 
compete  much. — A.  J.  Cook. 

Too  hard  a  question  for  me  to  an- 
swer.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

It  would  not  be  enhanced  at  all,  but 
would  surely  drop.  It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  comb-honey  producers  that 
so  much  of  the  honey  crop  is  extracted, 


as  it  supplies  different  wants,  and  pre- 
vents, to  a  great  extent,  an  over-supply 
of  comb  honey.— C.  H.  Dibbern. 

Not  a  particle.  Some  prefer  comb, 
and  others  the  extracted.— Mrs.  L. 
Harrison. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  better 
the  price  more  than  one-third  ;  and 
this  would  be  more  than  depreciated 
in  the  great  howl  which  would  go  up 
for  "extracted  honey."  —  Will  M. 
Barnum. 

It  would  advance  in  price,  but  the 
supply  would  also  offset  the  price.— G. 
L.  Tinker. 

The  extractor  has  come  to  stay,  so 
that  there  is  no  need  of  that  if. — G.  M. 
Doolittle. 

If  the  Emperor  of  Germany  were  to 
buy  all  the  mules  in  this  country,  how 
much  would  horses  be  worth  ?— J.  M. 
Shuck. 

I  do  not  know.  Extracted  honey, 
when  well  ripened,  should  bring  the 
same  price  that  comb  honey  does. — 
Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

Can  you  guess  ?  Comb  honey  will 
remain  a  fancy,  while  extracted  will 
become  a  staple  article,  within  reach 
of  everybody,  rich   or  poor. — Dadant 

&S0N. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  quite  a  little; 
but  no  such  condition  of  affairs  will 
ever  take  place.  When  you  witness 
the  lethargy  with  which  bee-keepers 
support  their  Union,  do  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  they  will  ever  agree  upon 
the  kind  of  honey  which  all  shall,  or 
shall  not,  produce. — James  Heddon. 

If  no  more  honey  were  extracted, 
and  no  more  were  "  strained,"  and  no 
'■  imitation  honey "  were  put  on  the 
market  (imitation  extracted  I  mean, 
as  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  manu- 
facture comb  honey),  I  think  that  it 
would  enhance  the  price  25  per  cent. 
But  that  millennial  time  will  never 
come.  There  is  no  use  to  pray  for  it. 
— Eugene  Secor. 

Not  a  cent.  Comb  honey  will  always 
be  used  as  a  luxury,  and  in  no  very 
great  quantity  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  pure  article,  taken  from 
the  comb  by  means  of  the  honey  ex- 
tractor, is  already  a  staple  in  my  home 
market,  and  may  be  made  a  staple 
anywhere,  if  the  right  man  has  control 
of  its  introduction.  One  of  my  custo- 
mers, the  other  day,  when  laying  in  a 
supply  of  the  pure  article  at  my  honey 
store-room,  remarked  that  he  would 
"  as  lief  have  leather  in  his  stomach, 
as  to  have  wax  there." — G.  W.  De5I- 
aree. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain — we 
ma}' guess  all  we  like.  My  "guess" 
would  be  that  the  advance  in  price 
would  be  exceedingly  small,  if  any. — 
The  Editor. 


MAILING  BEES. 


Sending;    Bee§   by   the   Pound 
Tlirougli  the  IMails. 


Written  as  a  Private  Letter  to  the  Editor 

BV   G.    M.    doolittle. 


Friend  Newman  : — You  will  doubt- 
less remember  that  I  spoke  in  my 
book  that  it  was  my  belief  that  the  day 
was  not  far  distant  when  enough  bees 
would  be  sent  in  the  mails  with  a 
queen,  so  that  they  would  build  up 
into  a  colony,  if  sent  early  iu  the  sea- 
son. If  you  do  not  so  remember,  you 
will  find  the  item  by  turning  to  page 
138  of  "Scientific  Queen-Rearing." 
Well,  when  I  wrote  that,  I  hardly 
thought  that  the  "  day  "  would  come 
so  soon  as  the  present ;  but  such  is  the 
case,  for  to-day  I  am  in  receipt  of  one- 
half  pound  of  bees  which  came  in  the 
mails,  all  alive  but  two,  and  as  bright 
and  as  lively  as  "crickets,"  although 
through  poor  directions,  they  were 
missent,  going  to  New  Jersey,  thus 
keeping  them  some  four  or  five  days 
en  route,  instead  of  two,  which  would 
be  the  reasonable  time  had  they  come 
direct. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Pratt,  of  Marlboro,  Mass 
was  the   sender,   and   is,  as   far  as  I 
know,  the  first  one    to  take   advantage 
of  the  suggestion  which  I  made. 

The  cage  is  three-cornered,  or  tri- 
angular, iu  shape,  to  give  it  strength, 
and  is  llj  inches  long,  each  of  the 
three  sides  being  4  inches  wide.  One- 
and-one-half  inches  of  one  end,  is 
partitioned  off  for  candy,  thus  leaving 
ten  inches  for  the  bees.  Equi-distant 
between  the  candy  and  the  opposite 
end  ai'e  two  pieces  of  J-inch  stuff,  fitted 
in  nicely,  to  which  the  sides  are  nailed, 
giving  it  strength  enough  to  sustain  all 
the  strain  which  could  ever  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  thus  overcoming  any 
danger  of  breakage  which  would  let 
the  bees  out.  Through  these  parti- 
tions are  bored  numerous  three-eighths 
holes,  so  that  the  bees  can  cling  in 
them  and  roam  through  the  cage  at 
pleasure.  On  each  of  the  three  sides 
are  three  l}-inch  holes  covered  with 
wire-cloth,  which  give  ample  ventila- 
tion even  in  the  hottest  of  weather, 
while  in  a  cold  time  the  bees  can  all 
cluster  in  the  compartment  next  to  the 
candy,  which  will  allow  them  to  keep 
warm  during  frosty  nights. 

Mr.  Pratt  says  that  he  considers  the 
cage  ample  for  one  pound  of  bees,  and 
from  what  I  know  of  the  matter,  I 
think  that  he  is  right.  He  writes  that 
if  they  come  all  right,  he  will  petition 
the  Government  to   allow  bees  by  the 
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pound  in  the  mails.  The  only  thing  I 
see  in  the  way  of  their  granting  this  is 
the  sugar,  which  rattles  out  of  the 
cage  into  the  mail-bags,  as  it  always 
does  from  all  cages  provisioned  with 
the  "Good"  candy.  The  use  of 
powdered  sugar  instead  of  granulated 
helps  the  matter  some,  on  account  of 
that  which  rattles  out  of  the  cages 
being  finer  than  the  other,  so  that  it  is 
not  noticed  so  much  ;  yet  I  have  often 
feared  that  even  this  might  possibly  be 
used  as  an  argument  to  exclude  our 
queens  from  the  mails,  and  if  there  is 
a  fear  in  this  direction  witli  queens,  it 
would  be  multiplied  many  times,  were 
bees  by  the  pound  to  be  sent ;  for  there 
is  more  sugar  rattling  from  this  cage  of 
one-half  pound  of  bees  than  there  is 
from  20  queen-cages. 

Mr.  P.  says  that  the  cage  when 
ready,  weighed  exactly  8  ounces,  and 
the  bees  the  same  number  of  ounces, 
when  started,  yet  now  the  whole  weighs 
only  13  ounces.  This  loss  in  weight  I 
apprehend  is  largely  in  sugar.  There 
are  some  among  our  number  who 
claim  that  the  bees  eat  the  sugar  in  the 
"  Good"  candy,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  is  not  so,  and  believe  the  same 
quantity  of  sand  to  hold  the  honey  in 
place  would  be  just  as  good,  as  far  as 
the  bees  ai-e  concerned.  Be  this  right 
or  wrong,  the  fact  remains,  that  I 
have  never  received  a  queen  with  ac- 
companying bees,  but  what  a  pile  of 
sugar  would  be  rattled  out  on  my 
bench  during  the  few  hours  that  I 
might  happen  to  leave  them  there, 
after  their  arrival  ;  and  the  case  is  tlie 
same  where  I  leave  them  thus  before 
sending  out.  If  this  food-matter  can 
be  overcome,  I  do  not  see  but  what  we 
are  on  the  road  to  success. 

Will  it  not  be  a  grand  thing  for  us 
Northerners,  who  sometimes  lose  our 
bees  in  wintering,  to  send  South  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  and  get  bees 
enough  with  queens  to  stock  all  of  our 
empty  combs,  for  only  a  few  dollars, 
and  these  bees  come  to  our  very  doors, 
thus  saving  miles  of  travel  to  the  ex- 
press office,  saying  nothing  of  heavy 
express  charges  ?  This  will  give  the 
man  living  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
United  States,  an  equal  chance  with 
those  who  live  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
world. 

Well,  as  I  said  in  my  book,  I  am 
glad  of  the  privilege  of  living  in  this 
progressive  age.  The  hints  contained 
in  the  book  seem  to  have  waked  many 
up  along  the  different  lines  which  it 
suggests,  for  I  have  many  letters 
speaking  in  approving  terms  of  the 
different  thoughts  which  it  contains. 
A  day  or  two  ago  I  received  a  good 
letter  from  that  well  known  bee-keeper 
of  California,  Mr.  R.  Wilkin,  in  which 
he  rehearses  the  trials  and  troubles 
that  he  had  in  rearing  queens  while  in 


Ohio,  some  16  or  20  years  ago  ;  telling 
how  well  he  is  succeeding  by  the  plans 
given  in  my  book,  and  says  :  "Like 
you,  I  almost  stood  spell-bound  in  view 
of  the  possibilities  the  new  ideas  of- 
fered. Accept  my  gratitude  for  your 
success  in  developing  our  beloved 
pursuit." 

I  take  very  little  credit  to  myself, 
for  nearly  everything  the  book  con- 
tains are  thoughts  which  have  origin- 
ated with  some  one  else,  yet  I  must 
say  that  it  has  given  me  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  so  arrange  them,  after  I 
had  collected  them  for  years,  that  they 
are  proving  a  help  to  others.  This 
would  be  a  very  poor  world  which 
looked  only  to  the  good  of  self,  and  I 
am  truly  glad  that  I  could  be  the 
means  of  helping  some  others  along, 
as  I  have  been  helped  along  by  others. 
Many  of  the  very  best  thoughts  which 
I  have  been  able  to  secure,  have  come 
through  the  columns  of  the  Ajieeican 
Bee  Journal,  and  I  am  glad  that 
your  life,  Mr.  Editor,  is  spared  to 
make  the  same  so  interesting,  and 
keep  it  at  the  head  of  the  bee-litera- 
ture of  the  day.         Truly  yours, 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 

[The  foregoing,  though  written  as  a 
private  letter  to  us,  contains  some  of 
the  newest  news  in  the  bee-world,  and 
we  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
present  it  to  our  readers,  and  do  so 
without  consulting  Bro.  Doolittle.  The 
point  about  the  sugar  is  "well  taken," 
and  should  be  considered  in  adopting 
bee-food  for  use  in  the  mails. — Ed.] 


SEASONABLE  HINTS 


About  the  Care  of  Honey,  and 
Work  in  the  Apiary. 


Written  for  the  City  and  Country 

BY   A.    H.    DUFF. 


The  honey  flow  seldom  continues 
longer  than  July,  and  in  many  cases 
from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the 
same.  Exceptional  seasons  furnish 
honey  later  than  this,  and  sometimes 
up  to  the  first  of  September,  but  we 
can  mostly  count  on  July  for  closing 
the  heaviest  of  the  crop.  At  the  close 
of  this  time  we  are  very  liable  to  omit 
some  very  important  work  in  the  api- 
ary that  may  cause  heavy  damage. 
The  condition  of  every  colony  at  the 
close  of  the  honey'  season  should  be 
well  examined.  If  we  have  allowed  of 
much  swarming  it  is  possible  tnat  some 
colonies  will  be  found  queenless.  In 
this  case  robbing  is  sure  to  follow. 
Queenless  colonies  will  not  protect 
their  stores  as  they  should  do,  and  will 


do  in  if  proper  condition, and  during  the 
dearth  of  honey  they  will  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opportunity  that  presents 
itself  in  this  line  ;  hence,  the  impor- 
tance of  putting  them  in  proper  shape, 
so  that  they  will  protect  and  defend 
their  rights. 

If  robbing  is  once  commenced  in  a 
large  apiary,  it  is  very  difficult  to  stop 
it.  It  seems  that  it  takes  the  entire 
summer  and  fall  before  the  notion  gets 
out  of  them  to  rob. 

It  is  but  an  easy  matter  to  examine 
all  colonies,  and  if  brood  in  all  stages 
of  development  is  found,  which  at  the 
close  of  the  honey  season  will  always 
be  found  if  the  colony  has  a  fertile 
queen,  there  will  be  no  danger  ;  but  if 
J  oung  brood  cannot  be  foimd  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  something  wrong, 
It  is  true  that  in  such  colonies  may  be 
found  a  young  queen  that,  as  yet,  has 
not  begun  to  lay.  If  such  a  queen 
is  found,  we  can  watch  her  daily 
for  a  few  days  and  ascertain  if  she  is 
going  to  prove  all  right  ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  more  than  three  or 
four  days.  If  eggs  are  not  found  dur- 
ing this  length  of  time,  she  should  be 
removed  and  a  fertile  queen  introduced 
in  her  stead. 

When  such  queens  are  not  at  hand, 
we  can  substitute  a  comb  of  brood  from 
some  other  colony,  when  they  will 
rear  a  new  queen.  All  colonies  at  this 
time  that  are  entirely  destitute  of  brood 
should  be  supplied  from  other  colonies. 
In  this  manner  we  will  make  them  safe, 
for  if  they  are  queenless,  the  bees  will 
rear  a  queen  from  the  brood  given 
them.  Brood  for  queen-rearing  should 
not  be  over  three  days  old,  and  to  make 
sure  that  we  use  brood  that  is  young 
enough,  it  is  better  to  have  a  supply  of 
eggs  only,  or  a  frame  of  brood  in  all 
stages,  and  a  quantity  of  eggs  also. 
The  bees  will  select  the  proper  brood 
for  queens,  if  thus  supplied. 

All  surplus  honey  should  be  removed 
from  the  hives  at  the  close  of  the  honey 
season.  If  left  it  will  soon  become 
dark  and  have  a  solid  appearance  that 
will  prevent  it  from  bringing  a  first- 
class  price  in  the  market;  and  for  an- 
other reason  :  the  bees  cannot  protect 
a  large  surplus  so  well,  and,  imless  the 
hives  are  very  close,  robbers  will  find 
their  way  to  the  honey  :  hence,  we  say 
that  all  surplus  honey  should  be  taken 
off  immediately  after  the  honey  flow. 

Comb  honey  should  be  carefully 
stored  away  in  a  close  building  so  that 
the  bees  cannot  find  it.  Honey  should 
not  be  stored  away  in  cellars  or  under- 
ground repositories  of  any  kind,  but 
should  be  kept  above  ground,  and 
should  have  plenty  of  light  and  air  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  the  bees  from 
entering. 

Comb  honey  can  be  kept  free  from 
ants  and  other  insects  by  placing  it  on 
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tables,  the  feet  of  which  may  set  in 
basins  of  water  and  kerosine  oil.  Ants 
are  veiy  distructive  to  comb  honey,  as 
they  will  puncture  the  cappings  and 
destroy  its  appearance.  Extracted 
honey  should  not,  as  yet.  be  kept  in 
air-tight  vessels,  as  it  is  still  in  process 
of  ripening,  and  if  the  gas  that  is  pro- 
duced cannot  escape,  it  will  burst  the 
packages  ;  hence,  they  should  have  a 
small  opening  at  least. 

Extracted  honey  may  be  kept  to- 
gether in  any  quantity  if  pretty  well 
ripened  ;  if  not,  it  should  be  in  small 
quantities.  Earthenware  and  tin  are 
probably  the  best  for  keeping  extracted 
honey  in,  although  kegs  and  barrels 
can  be  used,  but  should  first  receive  a 
coating  of  beeswax  inside.  This  can 
easily  be  done  by  pouring  into  the 
same  melted  beeswax,  and  running  it 
over  the  surface. 

Larned,  Kansas. 


THE  UNION. 


Vl'li}-  Do  \ot  More  Join  the  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union  i 


WrttUn  ior  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  J.    E.    POND. 


It  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  sur- 
prise to  myself  that  the  "  Union  "  does 
not  increase  in  membership  faster 
than  it  does.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
"  bee-keepers  "  are  so  selfish  that  they 
are  (or  at  least  the  great  majority  of 
them)  willing  to  let  the  few  do  the 
work,  while  they  enjoy  the  benefits  ? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Union  has  done  a  great  work  ;  and  its 
work  in  the  future  will  only  be  cir- 
cumsci-ibed  by  the  smalluess  of  its 
membership.  The  work  done  is  na- 
tional ;  it  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all 
troubles  that  bother  us,  or  dangers 
that  we  may  fear,  and  in  a  way,  too, 
that  carries  immense  weight.  Its 
operations  are  far  reaching  ;  they  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  continent,  and  if 
backed  up  as  they  ought  to  be,  will 
strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  our  an- 
tagonists. 

Even  now,  with  its  small  numbers, 
and  infinitesimal  treasury,  the  Union 
is  a  power  in  the  land,  and  has  already 
taught  many  a  would-be  enemy  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  trouble  its  members  ; 
that  it — the  Union — stands  as  a  shield 
and  barrier  against  all  assaults  that 
may  be  made  upon  its  members.  Now, 
brother  bee-keejiers,  will  you  not  heed 
the  Macedonian  cry,  and  "come  over 
and  help  us  ?" 

We  are  small  in  numbers,  yet  we 
have  so  far  proved  a  perfect  "  wall  of 
defense  "  to  all  who  have  assailed  us. 
If  we  could  only  make  the  increase  in 
numbers  that  the  quality  of  our  work 
ought  to  assure,  we  should,  and  would, 


not  only  act  as  a  "  shield  of  defense," 
but  by  the  force  of  our  members,  stand 
as  a  perpetual  menace  to  our  assail- 
ants, and  drive  them  from  the  field  bj' 
sheer  force  of  members,  without  being 
obliged  to  tire  a  single  gun. 

The  expense  is  but  small — so  small 
that  every  bee-keeper  can  afford  it. 
The  advantage  gained  is  iminense.  It 
has  so  proved  in  the  past,  and  must  so 
continue  in  the  future.  Why  not,  then, 
aid  in  the  good  work,  and  send  in 
your  names  till  instead  of  only  a 
"  corporal's  guard,"  we  shall  have  en- 
rolled on  our  books  an  immense  army? 

North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCE 

With  Bees  for   a  Period   of    13 
Years. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   A.    C.    SANFORD. 


I  have  been  in  the  bee-business  for 
13  years,  starting  at  first  with  one 
colony.  My  knowledge  of  bees  was  at 
first  limited,  but  being  a  profound 
lover  of  bees,  I  resolved  to  know  all 
the  mysteries  ;  so  I  went  to  work  in 
earnest.  My  first  and  second  seasons 
were  not  very  profitable  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  during  this  time  I  was 
studying  and  practicing. 

I  think  that  it  was  the  second  season 
that  I  purchased  an  Italian  queen,  and 
superseded  all  native  stock.  During 
this  time  my  wife  used  to  say,  "Now, 
Albert,  what  is  the  use  of  your  fussing 
so  much  time  away  with  the  bees?  You 
will  never  make  any  thing."  But  the 
first  thing  she  new,  I  had  a  nice  lot  of 
honey,  and  for  it  $125.00  in  cash  ;  then, 
of  course,  she  was  willing  I  should 
spend  all  the  time  I  wanted  to  with  the 
bees. 

I  have  taken  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
like  it  vei-j'  much.  I  wish  every  bee- 
keeper would  take  at  least  one  good 
l^aper,  and  keep  themselves  posted. 

Since  I  commenced  bee-keeping,  I 
have  had  as  high  as  100  colonies. 
Several  winters  I  lost  heavily,  and  one 
season  I  lost  all  but  one  colony.  I 
have  wintered  my  bees  in  an  out-door 
cellar  for  several  seasons,  but  lost 
some  each  time — sometimes  half  ;  the 
fault  was  not  always  with  the  cellar, 
for  sometimes  they  were  short  of 
stores.    Experience  is  the  best  teacher. 

Two  seasons  I  placed  them  in  sheds 
in  rows,  bridged  the  entrances,  and 
buried  them  in  clover  chaft'  and  saw- 
dust. One  season  I  covered  them  in 
green  sawdust,  and  let  it  remain  till 
Slarch  ;  I  then  removed  it.  packed 
them  with  dry  clover  chafl",  and  the 
bees  came  out  in  very  fine  conditon.  I 
have  not  tried  that  plan  since. 


One  season  I  tried  wintering  my  bees 
out-of-doors  without  any  protection 
except  snow  (the  previous  winter  1  had 
lost  quite  heavily  in  the  out-door  cel- 
lar) ;  so  I  concluded  to  try  it  once,  as 
I  had  read  about  bees  being  wintered 
under  the  snow. 

The  bees  were  extra-well  provided 
with  honey,  but  when  the  next  May 
came,  I  had  only  one  colony  left,  and 
that  a  weak  one.  This  was  the  deai'est 
part  of  my  experience.  The  past  two 
seasons  I  have  wintered  them  under 
the  kitchen,  where  I  have  a  very  good 
cellar  divided  in  two  parts.  I  have  a 
stove  in  one  part.  If  the  temperature 
gets  too  cool,  I  raise  it  by  making  fire 
in  the  opposite  room.  My  loss  in  this 
place  has  been  slight.  I  now  have  52 
colonics  and  6  nuclei.  This  has  been 
a  pretty  fair  honey  season,  and  the 
quality  of  the  honev  is  very  fine. 

Ono,  Wis.,  Aug.  26,  1889. 


LAYING- WORKERS. 


How   to  Avoid   tlie  Annoyance 
of  these  Pests. 


Written  for  tlie  Some  and  Farm, 

BY   T.    E.    HANBURY. 


Laying  workers,like  the  moth-worm, 
are  the  pests  of  some  bee-keepers. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  bee- 
keeper of  the  present  day,  Italian  bees 
have  abated  the  moth-worm  nuisance, 
as  they  are  proof  against  the  latter, 
but  the  former  has  ruined  many  a  fine 
colony  of  bees  while  their  keeper,  in 
many  instances,  was  unaware  of  the 
cause. 

The  invention  of  the  movable-frame 
by  the  immortal  Langstroth,  has  been 
a  boon  to  tliose  who  delight  in  keep- 
ing bees  either  for  pleasure  or  profit, 
and  hence,  now  we  can  examine  any 
colony  of  bees  in  a  few  minutes.  On 
this  account  the  apiarist,  if  careful  and 
governed  by  my  advice,  laying  workers 
will  be  the  rare  exception  and  not  the 
rule. 

When  for  any  cause  laying  workers 
have  made  their  appearance,  it  will  be 
known  by  the  singular  appearance  of 
the  cells  which  resemble  drone-cells 
with  their  protruding  caps  scattered 
among  the  worker-combs.  This  is  be- 
cause the  colony  has  been  destitute  of 
a  queen  for  some  time,  and  some  bees 
(mainly  those  which  were  reared  in 
cells  contiguous  to  cells  in  which 
queens  have  been  reared)  in  their 
great  anxiety  to  rear  brood,  will  com- 
mence to  lay  these  eggs,  but  such  eggs 
will  only  produce  drones,  as  such  lay- 
ing workers  have  never  been  fecun- 
dated by  a  drone. 

Unless  such  an  order  of  things  is 
changed,  a   fine   colony   of    bees  will 
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soon  dwindle  down,  and  become  a 
prey  to  robbers,  or  will  be  ortherwise 
destroyed.  Often  if  a  fertile  queen  is 
introduced  to  such  a  colony,  the  laying 
workers  will  cease  their  egg-laying 
propensities,  and  will  go  to  work  like 
other  bees ;  but  often  such  laying 
workers,  imagining  themselves  to  be 
queens,  will  kill  the  newly-introduced 
queen,  and  then  continue  to  lay  their 
drone-producing  eggs.  In  this  case,  it 
would  be  well  to  introduce  a  queen- 
cell,  and  if  this  is  torn  down,  to  intro- 
duce another,  and  another,  until  they 
accept  such  a  queen-cell. 

They  may  possibly  permit  such  cells 
to  hatch,  and  the  resulting  queen  will 
soon  become  fecundated  and  com- 
mence to  lay,  and  thus  the  regular 
order  of  the  colony  will  be  restored. 
Often,  however,  they  will  not  allow 
this,  and  in  such  an  event  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  cage  the  queen  in 
some  other  colonj-,  and  while  thus 
caged,  to  smoke  both  lots  of  bees  thor- 
oughly, and  shake  the  bees  from  the 
laying-worker  colony  in  front  of  the 
hive  in  which  the  queen  is  caged  ;  and 
after  they  have  all  united,  liberate  the 
queen  after  thej'  have  thus  been 
united  at  least  24  houi's. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  as  regards 
this  trouble,  that  "an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure," 
and  hence,  extra  pains  should  be 
taken  that  no  colony  should  be  left 
without  a  queen  very  long  at  a  time, 
say  not  longer  than  three  or  four  days. 
Bees  thus  left  without  a  queen  will  not 
always  become  infested  with  laying 
workers  ;  but  in  many  cases  thej'  will, 
especially  in  the  brood- rearing  season, 
hence,  every  colony  of  bees  should  be 
fi-equently  looked  over  to  prevent  this 
annoyance,  and  as  soon  as  a  colony  is 
found  without  a  queen,  one  should  be 
supplied.  By  being  careful  in  this  re- 
spect, you  will  avoid  the  annoyance  of 
ha^dng  to  deal  with  these  pests. 


HONEY-DEW. 


Is   it   a   Safe   Food   for   Bees  in 
^Vinter? — Stung  by  Bees. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  F.    GREINER. 


dantly  on  the  chestnut  leaves — it  even 
drips  from  them,  covering  the  grass, 
etc.,  with  the  sweetish  substance.  A 
lightrcolored,  yellowish, gi-eenish  plant- 
louse,  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaves,  is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  "  varnish"  on  them. 

Our  bees  pass  by  the  golden-rod 
(which  blossoms  profusely  now),  pre- 
ferring the  plant-louse  secretion,  and 
not  until  the  latter  is  dried  up,  do  they 
return  to  the  former. 

I  never  had  any  experience  with 
honey-dew  before,  and  I  would  ask, 
how  can  we  determine  whether  or  not 
this  class  of  honey  in  connection  with 
buckwheat  and  basswood  honey  will 
be  wholesome  for  the  bees  ?  Will  it 
insure  safe  wintei'ing  ?    Who  can  tell  ? 

Attacked  by  Bees. 

In  the  New  York  Weeklj-  Tribune  of 
Aug.  28,  page  6,  we  read  the  following: 

Attacked  by  a  Swarm  of  Bees.— At 
Saratoga,  Aug.  2.5,  Harry  Howlet,  a  West 
Milton  teamster,  met  with  a  terrible  experi- 
ence in  Ballston  Spa,  at  a  late  hour*  yester- 
day. His  team  and  himself  were  attacked 
by  a  large  swarm  of  bees,  which  stung  the 
horses  to  death.  Howlet,  in  seeking  to 
rescue  his  horses,  was  also  attacked  and 
stung  into  insensibility.  At  one  time  it  was 
feared  that  his  injuries  would  prove  fatal, 
but  he  had  recovered  to-day  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  his  removal  home. 

*Are  bees  in  Saratoga  like  night- 
hawks  ? 

It  would  interest  us  bee-keepers,  if 
one  of  the  readers  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  residing  in  that  vicinity, 
would  give  us  more  particulars  of 
this  very  singular  case. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  31,  1889. 


Buckwheat  bloom  is  now  about  over, 
and  we  have  harvested  a  larger  crop  of 
comb  honey  in  sections  from  this  source 
than  usual.  But  still  our  bees  are 
booming  ;  the  liuniming  that  we  hear 
in  the  morning  hours,  reminds  us  of 
the  year  1881,  wlien  our  bees  stored 
so  enormously  from  linden. 

Very  few  bees  come  in  with  pollen 
in  their  pollen-baskets,  all  the  many 
more  with  distended  abdomens,heavily 
loaded  with  the  sweet  found   so  abun- 


BEE-DISEASE. 


Experience  wllli  llie  "  Nameless 
Bee-Disease." 


Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   C.    THIELMANN. 


On  page  541.  Mr.  Alonzo  Skinner 
gives  a  cure  for  this  alarming  bee-dis- 
ease, but  in  reading  carefully  what  he 
says,  seemingly  he  contradicts  in  the 
last  part  what  he  writes  in  the  first, 
namely  :  "  Two  years  ago  last  April 
I  had  one  colony  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease ;  I  put  about  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  salt  at  the  entrance,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  all  was  right."  Then  in  the 
last  paragraph  he  writes:  "Since 
that  time  I  have  had  about  12  colonies 
affected,"  etc. 

Now  a  good  many  bee-keepers  who 
have  that  alarming  and  annoying  dis- 
ease in  their  apiaries,  would  like  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Skinner  purchased 
the  12  colonies  from  some  other 
parties,  or  did  they  get  the  disease 
I  from  the  first  that  he  cured  ? 


I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  S.  answer 
the  above  question,  as  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  know  if  the  disease  runs  in 
the  ' '  blood,"  or  whether  it  is  a  para- 
site ;  and  whether  salt  and  water  will 
cure  it,  or  only  check  it  for  a  time,  and 
then  break  out  again  more  than  before. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  Mr. 
Skinner's  bees,  and  if  correct,  then 
salt  and  water  will  not  cure  the  dis- 
ease, but  only  check  it  for  a  time.  The 
latter  is  my  experience. 

Mr.  S.  speaks  of  the  salt^and-water 
cure  used  by  queen-breeders.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  queen-breeders  would 
do  the  bee-keepers  (at  least  to  me)  a 
far  greater  favor,  not  to  send  out 
queens  from  such  colonies,  than  to 
give  their  "  plan  "  of  curing  with  salt 
and  water.  The  disease  is  now  spread 
all  over  the  United  States  by  the  un- 
consciousness of  some  of  our  queen- 
breeders,  and  no  one  seems  to  have 
courage  enough  to  make  it  public.  But 
this  is  a  great  wrong,  and  a  detriment 
to  the  fraternity.  It  has  already  done 
great  damage,  and  no  one  has  yet 
actually  found  a  cure  for  it,  or  even 
know  of  what  character  it  is  ;  at  least 
I  have  never  seen  it  in  print,  or  heard 
it  privately. 

Now  I  will  give  my  experiments  as 
I  noticed  them  :  About  four  years  ago 
I  got  a  queen  from  an  Eastern  breeder, 
and  the  next  season  I  noticed  some  of 
the  black,  shiny  bees  at  the  hive-en- 
trance, where  that  qneen  was  intro- 
duced, but  never  heard  or  read  about 
the  disease. 

It  passed  on  without  fear  of  anything 
bad  the  next  seasson.  I  have  seen  more 
of  those  shiny  bees,  but  I  did  not  think 
there  was  any  harm.  Then  a  year  ago 
last  spring  I  sold  11  colonies  to  a  man 
who  started  in  the  bee-business ; 
among  them  was  one  colony  (unknow- 
ingly to  me,  until  some  time  in  July) 
which  had  some  of  the  diseased  bees. 
When  I  visited  the  man  in  July,  he 
called  my  attention  to  it.  I  then  recol- 
lected that  I  had  seen  something  in 
the  bee-papers,  shortly  before,  about 
the  "  nameless  bee-disease  ;"  and  when 
I  got  home,  I  looked  over  my  apiary, 
and  found  three  diseased  colonies. 

From  that  time  on  I  studied  the 
malady,  and  made  experiments,  but  to 
no  results  of  an  effective  cure. 

Last  spring  I  had  at  one  time  7  col- 
onies affected  ;  first  I  tried  salt  and 
water  ;  next,  carbolic  acid,  and  both 
of  these  remedies  checked  it,  but  did 
not  cure  any  of  them. 

Next  I  changed  frames  of  brood  and 
bees  ;  one  frame  would  check  it  some, 
but  3,  4  and  5  frames  would  make  the 
colony  well.  Then  I  exchanged 
queens  with  healthy  colonies,  and  vice 
versa,  and  it  took  a  long  time  (5  or  6 
weeks)  before  I  could  notice  a  change 
where  the  healthy  queens  were  intro- 
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duced  to  diseased  colonies,  and  some 
of  them  as  yet  are  not  entirely  healthy 
in  three  months'  time. 

No  diseased  bees  could  be  seen  for 
75  days  in  the  healthy  colonies,  to 
which  queens  were  given  from  dis- 
eased colonies  ;  but  after  80  days, 
man}-  were  sick,  and  are  so  now,  after 
a  time  of  116  days,  and  after  the  colo- 
nies have  swarmed,  and  have  had 
young  queens  over  two  months. 

Next  I  put  some  swarms  with  some 
diseased  colonies  without  removing  the 
queens  ;  the  eftect  of  it  was  charming. 
In  from  48  to  60  hours,  hardly  a  sick 
bee  could  be  seen,  and  a  week  after, 
all  was  healthy.  A  number  of  the 
colonies  which  were  diseased  in  the 
spring,  got  well  without  doing  any- 
thing to  them,  but  others  became  dis- 
eased. 

The  greatest  harm  is  done  by  the 
sick  bees  entering  any  hive  in  the 
apiarj-,  and  it  is  a  rare  case  when  the 
sick  bees  are  killed  ;  for  thej-  are  only 
gnawed  and  bitten  constantlj-,  which, 
it  seems,  does  the  sick  bees  good,  that 
is,  they  like  it,  and  thereby  the  healthy 
colonies  are  diseased.  The  sick  bees, 
a^  a  certain  stage,  have  no  particular 
home,  and  therefore  enter  any  hive. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  disease  runs  in  the  "blood,"  and 
is  also  contagious.  Sometimes,  when 
I  water  the  bees,  it  appears  as  if  they 
had  parasites.  If  any  one  of  the  bee- 
fraternity  knows  what  the  disease  is, 
or  knows  a  cure  for  it,  it  would  be 
read  with  interest,  if  published. 

Theilmauton,  Minn. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


Is  tbe  Oolclen-Rod  a  Valuable 
Honej'-PIant  f 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   EUGENE   SECOR. 


I  wonder  if  golden-rod  is  not  greatly 
overestimated  by  bee-men.  So  it 
seems  to  me.  In  this  locality  I  con- 
sider it  of  doubtful  value  to  bee-keep- 
ers. I  have  watched  many  times  to 
catch  a  bee  upon  it,  but  never  more 
than  once  or  twice  have  I  seen  a  bee 
touch  it ;  and  then  it  deserted  the 
flower  as  though  it  had  made  a  mis- 
take. 

The  other  day  I  walked  a  half  mile 
to  a  rich  bottom  where  there  was  an 
abundance  of  golden-rod  in  bloom, 
but  with  the  usual  disappointment.  I 
say  disappointment,  because  I  have 
often  wished  to  see  bees  working  upon 
it.  The  name  is  associated  with  the 
poetry  of  rural  life,  is  rich  in  sentiment 
J  to  every  bee-keeper,  and  I  have  often 
'  sought  for  the  fullfillment  of  cherished 


hopes  and  life-long  desires — but  in 
vain. 

I  wonder  if  it  can  be  that  in  other 
localities  it  does  really  respond  to  the 
kiss  of  Apis  Mellijica.  I  hope  so.  Or 
is  the  barrenness  only  comparative, 
and  on  account  of  the  greater  abund- 
ance of  richer  flora,  the  bees  visit 
other  species  in  preference  ? 

In  localities  where  the  golden-rod 
abounds,  there  is  usually  an  abundance 
of  yellow  ray-flowers,  eommonh'  called 
"  sun-flowers,"  and  these  I  know  to  be 
good  honey-plants.  I  am  never  dis- 
appointed when  I  look  for  bees  revel- 
ing in  their  golden  dust,  if  within 
range  of  an  apiar}-. 

Xlie  Oodder— a  Parasite. 

In  my  tramp  the  other  day,  search- 
ing for  golden-rod.  I  came  across  a 
very  interesting  plant  in  full  bloom. 
It  was  dodder — a  parasite,  well  known 
to  botanists,  but  almost  unknown  to 
the  common  people.  It  generally 
grows  in  low  bottom-lands,  among  a 
thick  gi-owth  of  other,  and  over-shad- 
owing plants,  where  coolness  and  mois- 
ture are  more  sure  to  be  present.  It 
sends  up  a  slender,  golden  or  silvery 
thread  which  twines  around  a  neigh- 
boring plant,  and  fastens  itself  there- 
on, getting  its  nourishment  from  its 
protector. 

When  I  found  it  in  bloom,  coiling 
around  a  wild  sun-flower,  like  an  im- 
mense worm,  and  about  the  color  of  a 
ripe  white  mulberry,  it  was  indeed  an 
interesting  plant.  L  do  not  know 
whether  it  yields  honey  or  pollen,  but 
it  is  quite  fragrant.  I  brought  home 
specimens  which  were  admired  by  all 
who  saw  them. 

Forest  City,  Iowa. 


WINTERING  BEES. 


Preparing;  Bees   for   Wintering 
in  ininnesota. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   MISS    IDA   HODSE. 


I  will  now  write  that  long-promised 
article  on  wintering  bees  in  Minnesota, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  help  some  of 
my  brother  and  sister  bee-keepers. 

I  begin  at  least  by  August  1,  to  look 
through  the  hives,  to  see  if  all  have  lay- 
ing queens,  and  those  that  have  not,  I 
give  laying  queens,  remove  all  the 
combs  that  contain  vei-y  much  pollen, 
and  put  in  empty  worker-combs,  as  a 
queenlees  colony  is  apt  to  fill  the  combs 
with  pollen,  and  if  left  in  the  hive  to 
winter  on,  it  will  be  almost  certain 
death  to  the  colony. 

Then  I  mark  all  colonies  "light," 
that  have  not  sufficient  honey  to  winter 
on.     I  also  mark  those   that   have    too 


much  honey.  When  the  honey-flow  is 
ended  1  remove  all  supers  and  sections, 
al.so  the  oil-cloth  cover,  which  I  use  in 
summer,  and  put  on  a  quilt,  which  is 
made  bj-  placing  a  layer  of  cotten-bat- 
ting  between  two  sheets  of  cotton-cloth, 
and  quilted.  (I  would  recommend 
these  quilts  to  all  who  winter  bees  in  a 
cellar ;  they  will  pay  for  themselves 
the  flrst  winter.) 

I  then  go  to  the  hives  that  I  have 
marked  "  heav},"  take  all  but  about 
25  or  30  pounds  of  honey,  and  give  to 
the  light  ones.  Be  sure  to  give  the 
bees  good  honey  to  winter  on.  Do  not 
give  them  honey-dew,  unless  you  wish 
to  get  rid  of  them  and  know  of  no 
other  way. 

I  have  the  bees  all  ready  for  winter 
before  the  nights  get  so  cold  and  frosty 
as  to  candy  the  honey  in  the  hive.  We 
winter  our  bees  in  an  under-ground 
cellar,  40  feet  long,  7  feet  high,  and  6 
feet  wide,  with  a  6x7  inch  ventilator 
near  each  end;  also,  three  well-fitting 
doors,  which  leaves  two  dead-air 
spaces  between  the  bees  and  the  ex- 
tremely cold  weather,  with  the  mer- 
cury often  40^  below  zero,  in  this  north- 
ern climate. 

When  you  put  the  bees  into  the  cel- 
lar, remove  the  cover  and  entrance- 
blocks,  leaving  only  the  quilt  over  the 
hive.  Put  two  blocks  (2x2  inches,  and 
the  length  of  the  hive),  under  the  hive, 
then  put  two  more  on  top,  on  which  to 
put  another  hive,  and  so  on  until  they 
are  five  tiers  high. 

One  essential  thing  is  a  J-inch  en- 
trance, full  width  of  the  hive,  and  left 
open  ;  by  so  doing  there  will  be  plenty 
of  upward  and  lower  ventilation,  and 
the  bees  will  not  smother  or  lack  in 
anj-  way  for  pure  air. 

The  bottom  have  should  be  not  less 
than  10  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar,  to  allow  the  foul  air,  if  any,  to 
settle  below  it,  and  pass  ofl'  through 
the  uuder-groumd  drain,  which  should 
consist  of  not  less  than  two-inch  tiling. 

Some  may  ask  how  the  under-ground 
drain  is  made.  The  easiest  way  would 
be  to  place  it  underneath  the  doorway, 
about  one  foot  below  the  surface. 

Bees  placed  in  a  cellar  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, with  a  temperature  ranging 
from  40^  to  45^,  will  winter  as  safely 
as  by  any  other  method,  chaff  hive  not 
excepted.  The  temperature  can  easily 
be  regulated  by  a  slide  in  each  ventila- 
tor— (not  a  toboggan  slide),  but  a 
sliding  door. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say,  on  the  first 
sunny  day  in  April,  do  not  rush  to  the 
cellar,  and  take  the  bees  out,  but  wait 
until  the  season  is  fairly  opened,  say 
from  April  ISth  to  the  20th,  and  then 
not  on  a  chilly,  damp  day,  or  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  at  the  rate  of  60  miles 
an  hour. 

Howard,  Minn. 
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ALBINOS. 


Claim  of 


Albinoism 
to  Bees. 


as  Applied 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  C.    J.    ROBINSON. 


A  claim  is  set  forth  in  the  Bee-Kec])- 
crs^  Advance  tliat  Albinoism  does  not 
exist  in  the  Ajjis  family.  The  claim  is 
an  absnrdity,  and  not  susceptible  of 
proof.  It  is  unwise  for  mortals  to 
arrogate  competencj'  to  write  a  code 
of  Nature's  laws.  The  claimant  wrote  : 
"  Can  the  term  '  Albino  '  be  applied  to 
the  honey-bee  ?  My  own  answer  to 
the  question  is  no." 

He  wrote  further  :  "I  have  never 
yet  seen  any  (bees)  that  were  worthy 
the  name  " — Albino.  He  fancies  th.at 
because  he  has  not  seen  Albino  bees, 
there  are  none  worthy  the  name.  He 
fancies,  too,  that  he  is  inspired  to 
teach  people  the  possible  and  impossi- 
bilities of  Nature's  laws  as  "applied  " 
to  breeding,  for  he  wrote  :  "  If  it 
were  possible  to  produce  a  r.ace  of 
Albino  bees,  sucli  bees  would  be  of 
little  value,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
must  continually  grow  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  finally  play  out  entirely." 
He  failed  to  mention  the  period  of 
their  "  weak  and  weaker"  existence, 
before  they  "must"  become  extinct. 

Evidently  the  claimant  knows  noth- 
ing about  the  so-called  Albino  bees, 
but  aimed  to  prejudice  the  public 
against  the  Albino  strain  of  bees.  He 
asserted  that,  "In  fact  Albinoism, 
wherever  found,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered an  evidence  of  weakness."  This 
was  designed  to  "kill"  breeders  of 
Albino  queens,  though  the  assertion  is 
a  bounce  instead  of  having  any  founda- 
tion "  in  fact." 

Albinosim  is  the  opposite  of  Melan- 
ism, and  Albinos  are  generally  larger 
than  the  normal  size  of  the  species, 
while  Melanos  are  smaller. 

I  refer  readers  to  Alden's  Manifold 
Cyclopoedia — the  latest  and  best  au- 
thority :  "The  opinion  that  Albinos 
are  distinguished  from  other  men  by 
weakness  of  body  or  mind,  is  com- 
pletely refuted  by  facts  ;"  and  thus  the 
said  assertion  is  completely  refuted. 

The  term  "  Albino"  takes  its  deriva- 
tion from  the  Latin  Albus,  white.  The 
term  is  legitimately  applied  in  all 
cases  of  preturnatural  white  or  whitish 
appearance,  which  whiteness  is  caused 
by  a  non-development  of  coloring- 
matter  in  the  skin,  and  its  appendages, 
rendering  the  creature  white  or 
whitish. 

Both  Melanism  and  Albinoism  ai'e 
common  to  insects,  as  well  as  to  plants 
and  animals.  White  cockroaches  and 
crickets  have  been  seen   about   hives, 


that  were  Albinos.  White  rats,  mice 
and  rabbits  are  kept  as  pets,  and  have 
been  bred  until  the  peculiarity — 
Albinoism — is  reproduced  in  every  in- 
stance ;  and  why  not  bees,  the  same  as 
other  insects  ?  We  have  Albinos 
among  cows,  black-birds,  squirrels, 
raccoons,  and  other  animals,  as  well 
as  the  human — more  common  among 
negroes. 

When  the  whitish  Italian  bees  were 
first  discovered,  they  were  supposed  to 
be  a  "sport;"  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  or  not  the  singular  phenome- 
non of  colorings  was  a  new  diversion 
from  the  common  t3'pe,  or  a  reversion 
toward  the  original  type.  In  type,  the 
Italian  bee  is  a  composite — not  at  all 
uniform  in  colorings,  nor  natural 
habits — a  true  mongrel. 

Instead  of  the  Albino  type  being  a 
sport  in  breeding,  the  evidences  go  to 
prove  that  they  are  more  nearly  than 
common  Italians,  thoroughbred  types 
of  the  original  Apis  Mellijica  familj'. 

The  Cyprian  bees  are  undoubtedly 
the  nearest  akin  to  the  original  family 
of  Apis  Mellijica  than  any  other  type, 
their  nativity  being  in  Lower  EygiJt. 
The  notion  advanced  by  whimsical 
writers  claiming  that  beautiful  bees 
are  not  vigorous,  not  the  equal  of 
darker  bees  for  business,  is  sheer  non- 
sense, completely  refuted  by  well- 
known  facts. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Pike  was  the  first  who 
called  attention  to  the  Albino  type  of 
bees,  which  appeared  in  his  apiary, 
and  attracted  his  attention  in  1874. 
He  wrote  about  his  discovery  to  the 
lamented  A.  F.  Moon,  editor  of  the 
Bee-World,  who  seemed  to  suppose  the 
phenomenon  an  accidental  freak  of 
nature. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Moon's  editorial 
comments.  Gen.  D.  L.  Adair,  of  Hawes- 
ville,  Ky.,  being  a  scientist,  wrote  an 
article  explaining  the  case,  since  which 
the  Pike  white-type  have  been  known 
as  Albino  bees. 

The  Albino  bees  are  like  the  Italian, 
in  all  respects  except  color.  I  have 
bred  Italians  ever  since  I  obtained  a 
queen  (which  was  one  of  the  first 
Italian  queens  bred  in  America),  but  I 
never  reared  any  of  the  white,  or 
whitish  bees,  until  I  obtained  queens 
of  the  Pike  type.  With  me,  the  white, 
beautiful  Albino  bees  have  given  as 
good  satisfaction  in  point  of  profit,  as 
any  of  the  new  or  old  type  of  bees.  I 
have  found  Albinos  the  most  docile  of 
any  bees,  equally  as  good  gatherers  of 
honey,  prolific  and  hardy. 

The  Pike  Albinos  are  a  strain  of 
Italians,  disposed  to  store  their  honey 
away  from  their  brood-nest — a  most 
estimable  trait.  The  founder  and  able 
editor  of  the  Amekican  Bee  Journal 
fancied     that     beauty      and   intrinsic 


worth  cannot  be  united  in  one  animate 
form,  and  he  applies  it  to  "ladies"  as 
well  as  bees.  Women  will  never 
decorate  his  grave,  except  he  repents 
and  confesses  that  he  sinned-  against 
beauty. 

Richford,  N.  Y. 


SWARMINa. 


A    Be: 


;inner''s  Experience  Avitli 
Keeping  Bees. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  D.    A.    MONTAGUE. 


In  the  first  place,  I  had  not  thought 
of  getting  more  than  one  colony  of 
bees,  but  on  approaching  a  bee-man. 
of  the  old  style,  he  proposed  to  trade 
his  whole  api.iry  (of  II  empty  hives 
and  about  40  honey-boxes)  for  a  |20 
gasoline  stove,  and  deliver  the  whole 
business  ;  so  accepting  the  pi-oposition, 
here  I  am  with  17  colonies  now,  and 
no  practical  knowledge  of  the  business 
except  what  little  I  have  gained  this 
season ;  and  I  find  the  Bee  Journal  a 
great  help. 

The  bees  themselves  have  given  me 
a  few  lessons  that  will  be  useful  to  me 
in  the  future. 

Of  course  my  bees  had  it  all  their 
own  way,  as  they  were  all  in  box- 
hives,  or,  what  was  worse,  the  Thomas 
hive.  The  first  swarm  issued  on  June 
12 — one  about  11  a.m.,  which  went 
back  without  clustei-ing  ;  then  about  2 
p.m.,  there  were  three  or  four  that 
issued  at  once,  but  they  got  mixed  up, 
and  so  bewildered,  that  they  all  came 
back  and  settled  pi-omiscuously  over 
the  hives,  and  under  the  stand.  This 
was  a  new  feature  to  me,  and  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  to  do,  and  I 
thought  that  I  would  experiment  a 
little.  Having  a  very  large  hive  ready, 
I  proceeded  to  brush  off  into  a  box, 
nearly  half  a  bushel  of  bees,  and 
dumped  them  down  in  front  of  this 
large  hive,  and  they  marched  in,  and 
made  themselves  at  home  ;  then,  as 
they  seemed  so  well  suited^  I  served 
some  more  in  the  same  way,  but  they 
went  back  and  came  out  the  next  day. 
Afterwards,  the  bees  were  more  rea- 
sonable, and  swarms  issued  one  at  a 
time.  I  had  ordered  a  few  Langstroth 
hives,  but  before  they  arrived,  the 
rush  was  over,  and  I  got  only  two 
swarms  into  them,  and  they  were  late 
— July  1  and  July  11.  The  hives  have 
7  frames,  and  2  wide  frames  for  sec- 
tions in  the  body.  *Are  7  frames  suf- 
ficient to  winter  a  colony  ? 

I  transferred  one  of  the  old  colonies 
into  a  Langstroth  hive,  on  Aug.  3,  and 
they  are  doing  well.  I  gave  them  full 
sheets  of  foundation,  but  no  comb. 

The  old  colonies  stored  no  surplus 
honey,  to  speak  of,  and   the  new  ones 
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but  very  little,  except  those  in  the 
Langstrotli  hives,  and  the  large  hive  ; 
the}'  are  doing  well  now,  and  I  expect 
to  get  five  or  six  times  the  amount  of 
honey  from  tlie  2  colonies  in  Lang- 
stroth  hives,  as  from  all  the  others. 
They  had  full  sheets  of  foundation, 
and  starters  in  the  sections. 

Buckingham,  Ills.,  Sept.  3,  1889. 

[*Yes,  if  they  contain  from    25  to  30 
pounds  of  honey. — Ed.] 


COWENTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Sept.  —.—Maine,  at  Livermore  Falls,  Me. 

J.  F.  Fuller,  Sec,  Oxford,  Me. 

Sept.  14.— Susquehanna  Co.,  at  New  Milford.  Pa. 
H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

Oct.  11— 12.— Northwestern,  at  Chicago,  Ills. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec,  Flint.  Mich. 

Dec  4-6.— International,  at  Brantford.Ont.,  Canada. 
K.  F.  Hultermann,  Sec,  Roraney,  Ont. 

tW~  Id  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinea.— Ed. 


Fumigating   a    Room. — J.    Van 

Deusen  &  Sons,    Sprout  Brook,   N.  Y., 
write  as  follows  : 

To  fumigate  a  room  or  receptacle 
for  surplus  honey,  get  a  small  kettle 
with  a  round  bottom,  and  a  piece  of 
heavj'  tin  or  iron  (old  or  new)  4  or  5 
inches  long,  bent  to  fit  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle.  Put  into  the  kettle  what 
roll  brimstone  you  need  for  the  size  of 
the  room,  heat  the  iron  and  put  it  on 
the  brimstone.  The  iron  should  be 
just  red  in  the  dark,  but  not  to  show 
by  daylight.  If  too  hot,  the  brimstone 
flames  up  too  much.  A  small  apiary 
may  have  a  large  dry-goods'  box  fitted 
for  the  purpose,  where  an  ounce  or 
two  of  brimstone  will  answer,  while  a 
building  tnay  require  one-half  to  one 
or  two  pounds,  as  to  size  of   the  room. 


Splendid   Honey-Year. —  W.   R. 

Tate,  Durant,  Miss.,  on  Aug.  30,  1889, 

says  : 

Bees  are  doing  well  in  this  section 
'if  the  country.  We  have  had  a  splen- 
I lid  honey-year,  with  very  little  swarm- 
ing. The  swarming  and  also  the 
honej'-season  are  about  over.  We  get 
most  of  our  honey  from  trees,  such  as 
the  willow,  poplar,  persimmon,  and 
(ilhers.  There  is  no  clover  raised  in 
iliispartof  the  countiy.  I  want  to 
sow  some  clover  and  buckwheat  next 
year. 


Tlie    Season    of    1§89 — Mr.  C. 

Weckesser,    Marshallville,  O.,  on  Sept. 
2,  1889,  writes : 

Tlie  honey  season  in  this  locality 
has  been  but  little  above  the  past  two 
unfavorable  and  unprofitable  seasons, 
but  we  are  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  feeding  for  winter,  as  we 
have  been  obliged  to  do  heretofore  ; 
for  the  bees  are  getting  considerable 
honey  at  present  from  smart-weed  and 
other  sources,  apparentl}',  but  we  may 
not  expect  any  surplus  from  these 
sources.  At  present  we  have  very  hot 
and  dry  weather,  but  bees  are  breed- 
ing stronglj',  and  we  notice  white 
specks  on  the  combs,  and  think  that 
they  will  go  into  winter  quarters  in 
fine  condition  ;  and  perhaps  we  may 
have  a  season  soon,  that  will  make  up 
for  the  stingy  yields  of  the  past,  if  we 
are  prepared  for  it  when  it  comes. 


Oiassing  Sections — The  Crop. — 

J.  W.  LeRoy,  Rio,  Wis.,  on  August  29, 
1889,  says  : 

I  have  alwaj's  had  a  home  market 
for  my  honey  until  now.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  glass  the  sections  ?  My  crop  is 
3.000  pounds  of  comli  honey,  in  one 
and  two  pound  sections,  and  1,000 
pounds  of  extracted.  The  honey  crop 
is  nearly  double  this  year,  per  colony, 
on  an  average,  but  less  than  a  few 
yeary  ago. 

[It  is  not  necessary  to  glass  sections 
of  honey  for  the  Western  markets,  but 
for  Eastern  markets  it  is  done  to  some 
extent. — Ed.] 


Excessive  Swarming. — Geo.  H. 
Auringer,  Bonniwell's  Mills,  Minn.,  on 
Aug.  28,  1889,  writes  : 

It  has  been  very  dry  here  all  sum- 
mer, the  creeks  and  wells  are  drj'ing 
up.  I  am  afraid  our  fall  crop  of  honey 
will  be  short,  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather.  I  have  45  colonies  now  from 
17  last  spring.  All  are  strong,  and 
one  stored  over  20  pounds  of  honey 
and  swarmed  on  May  22.  I  have 
taken  700  pounds  of  honey  in  one  and 
two  pound  sections,  and  I  think  that  I 
will  get  2,000  pounds.  I  am  selling- 
my  honey  for  18  cents  a  pound  at  the 
stores  ;  it  retails  for  20  cents.  I  take 
nothing  but  prime  honey  and  well- 
filled  sections  to  market,  and  get  the 
highest  price.  One  swarm  came  out 
on  May  25,  and  on  July  11  it  swarmed, 
and  I  put  back  the  new  swarm,  and 
cut  out  the  queen-cells  ;  and  on  July 
17  it  swarmed  again,  then  I  put  the 
new  swarm  into  a  new  hive,  and  it 
came  out.  Then  I  put  it  in  with  a 
swarm   that    was  queenless,   and  the 


next  day  they  swarmed  again.  I  put 
them  into  a  10-frame  two  story  Sim- 
plicity hive,  for  it  was  a  very  large 
swarm,  but  they  swarmed  again  tlie 
next  day.  I  put  them  back  in  the 
same  hive,  for  I  did  not  know  what 
else  to  do.  Tliey  stayed,  but  before 
the  hive  was  one-third  full,  they 
started  queen-cells,  and  I  have  kept 
cutting  them  out  ever  since.  Some 
were  capped  over.  They  are  doing 
well  now.  Hurrah  for  the  golden-rod 
for  the  national  flower. 


Tobacco  and  Rees,  etc — P.   M. 

Aldrieh,    Fairmount,   Nebr.,    on  Aug. 
24,  1889,  writes : 

"  What  killed  the  bees  ?"  is  asked 
on  page  540.  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  was 
not  the  tobacco  or  smoke.  I  use  but 
very  little  smoke,  and  that  is  mostly 
tobacco-smoke.  Sometimes  I  smoke 
the  bees  pretty  heavy,  but  I  never  see 
any  bad  eflects  from  it.  I  have  often 
used  a  eigar-box  when  hunting  bees, 
and  they  worked  readily  in  it. 

I  have  had  to  destroy  four  swarms, 
as  they  were  aftected  with  foul-brood. 
Bees  had  not  held  their  own  as  for 
honey  this  season,  until  two  weeks  ago, 
but  are  doing  finely  now  on  he,art\s- 
ease,  or  "  tanning,"  as  it  is  called  here. 


Good    Fall    Crop   Expected. — 

John  Nebel  &  Son,  High  Hill,  Mo.,  on 
Sept.  2,  1889,  write  : 

We  have  an  immense  Spanish-needle 
bloom.  It  has  been  very  dry  here  for 
the  past  three  weeks,  so  much  so  that 
Spanish-needle  did  not  yield  much 
nectar,  but  for  the  last  two  days  we 
have  had  occasional  showers,  and  we 
never  saw  bees  work  better  during  the 
few  hours  of  sunshine  that  we  have 
between  showers.  If  we  could  be 
favored  with  such  a  condition  of  things 
for  a  few  days  longer,  we  can  count  on 
50  pounds  per  colony,  of  fall  honey. 


marketing    the     Honey-Crop, 

etc John  Blodget,  of  Flag  Springs, 

Mo.,  on  Sept.  2,  1889,  writes  : 

I  think  that  I  am  one  of  the  "  lucky 
bee-men,"  as  I  will  get  6,000  pounds 
of  honey  in  one-pound  sections,  from 
30  colonies.  I  have  already  5,000  of 
the  clover  honey,  and  now  the  heart's- 
ease  is  coming  in  fast.  My  increase 
was  42  colonies.  Some  are  selling 
one-pound  sections  of  honey  at  12J 
cents,  and  some  as  low  as  10  cents. 
These  very  men  are  the  ones  who  es- 
tablish the  price  in  our  home  market, 
for  us  who  have  5,000  or  10,000  pounds 
to  sell.  It  is  not  all  the  small  bee- 
keepers,   but  I  understand   that  one 
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large  producer  at  Standberry,  Mo.,  is 
selling  at  10  and  11  cents  per  pound. 
If  the  Union  would  establish  the  price 
of  honey,  I,  for  one,  will  join  it.  I  am 
shipping  honey  to  Kansas  City,  on 
commission,  rather  than  take  so  low  a 
price.  I  have  not  sold  a  pound  for 
less  than  15  cents,  and  I  will  hold  it 
till  I  can  get  my  price.  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  establish  the 
price  on  our  honey.  The  American 
Bee  Journal  reaches  me  every  Fri- 
day, regularlj-.  It  is  a  welcome  vis- 
itor, and  the  music  is  splendid.  Give 
us  some  more  of  it. 


Hive-Porticoe§. — John  Boerstler, 
Vashon,  Wash.  Ter.,  on  Aug.  24, 
1889,  says : 

In  regard  to  the  portico,  I  would  say 
that  I  have  tried  at  least  20  different 
hives,  and  I  have  done  away  with  all 
except  the  2-stoiy  Langstroth  hive, 
with  the  portico  ;  and  I  think  that  a 
hive  without  a  portico  is  like  a  house 
without  a  porcli.  Whj'  do  they  put  a 
porch  to  a  house,  if  it  is  not  for  some 
use  ?  and  why  do  they  put  porticoes  to 
the  finest  building,  if  the)'  are  of  no 
use  ?  I  think  that  a  hive  without  a 
portico,  is  like  a  house  without  a 
porch,  and  I,  for  one,  wilL  never  be 
without  a  portico  to  mj-  hives. 


Short  Crop  of  Early  Honey.— 

W.  H.  Graves,  New  Carlisle,  Ind.,   on 
Aug.  28,   1889,  writes  : 

The  honey  crop  is  very  short  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  My  early  crop  is 
very  small — between  700  and  800 
pounds  of  surplus  from  92  colonies. 
Two  colonies  became  queenless,  that  I 
lost,  and  I  only  hived  12  swarms  this 
season.  They  failed  to  swarm  as  well 
as  to  gather  much  honey.  White 
clover  bloomed  profusely,  but  did  not 
seem  to  secrete  very  much  honey. 
Some  claim  that  they  have  not  taken 
a  pound  of  honej'  this  summer.  By 
appearances,  we  will  have  a  good  fall 
crop,  for  I  never  saw  so  much  golden- 
rod  bloom  in  my  life,  as  there  is  this 
season.  If  I  have  any  vote  on  the 
national  flower,  I  vote  for  the  golden- 
rod.  The  Amercan  Bee  Journal  is  a 
welcome  weekly  visitor  which  never 
fails  to  come  every  week. 


verbena,  and  some  smart-weed.  I  had 
22  colonies  in  the  spring,  sold  18 
swarms,  put  back  12  or  13,  and  6  or  8 
left  for  tlie  woods,  leaving  me  now  on 
hand  75  colonies  in  good  condition — 
the  best  for  years.  I  have  taken  about 
1,000  pounds  of  extracted,  and  between 
500  and  700  pounds  of  comb  honey.  I 
am  selling  it  at  15  cents  per  pound  for 
comb  in  sections,  12J  cents  for  broken 
comb,  and  10  cents  per  pound  for  ex- 
tracted honey.  We  will  have  but  little 
Spanish-needle  honey,  owing  to  con- 
tinued drouth. 


Bee-Keeping  in  Nortli  Mis- 
souri.—P.  P.  Collier,  Rush  Hill,  Mo., 
on  Sept.  5,  1889,  writes  : 

The  honey  in  this  part  of  Missouri 
is  not  an  average  crop,  by  25  per  cent.; 
but  the  increase  of  bees  is  30  per  cent, 
above  an  average.  The  quality  of  the 
honey  is  better  than  for  jears.  It  was 
gathered  mostly  from  clover  and  blue- 


An  Aster,  etc. — C.  W.  Conner, 
Ashtou,  Iowa,  on  Sept.  3,  1889,  says  : 

I  send  a  specimen  of  a  weed  or 
plant  which  is  abundant  here  this  dry 
season,  and  my  bees  are  working  on  it 
yet.  What  is  it  ?  Is  it  a  good  honey- 
plant  ?  It  is  so  dry  here  now  that 
everything  but  this  plant  and  the 
golden-rod  is  dried  up.  The  golden- 
I'od  is  abundant  here.  Bees  are  doing 
well. 

[It  is  an  aster,  and  is  an  excellent 
honey-producer. — Ed.] 


Honey  and  Iteesvrax  Market. 


Queenless  Colonies S.  R.  Nor- 
ton, Lemout,  Ills.,  on  Sept.  3,  says  : 

Please  inform  me  in  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal, how  long  a  colony  would  be 
queenless  before  a  laying  worker 
would  take  possession. 

[If  a  colony  be  left  queenless,  and 
is  without  the  means  of  rearing  a 
queen,  it  will  be  only  a  few  days  before 
some  workers  will  commence  to  lay 
eggs,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  save  the 
life  of  the  colony. — Ed.] 


Convention  I^otices. 


2^"  The  Northwestern  Bee-Keepers'  Society  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
corner  of  Luke  and  Dearborn  Sts.,  in  rhicago,  Ills., 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Oct.  11th  and  12th, 
at  9  a.m.  ArranKements  have  been  made  with  the 
Hotel  for  back  room, one  bed,  two  persons,  11.75  per 
day,  each  ;  front  room.  $-J.OO  per  day  for  each  per- 
son. This  date  occurs  during  the  Exposition,  when 
excursion  rates  on  the  railroads  will  be  one  fare 
for  the  round-trip,  good  from  Oct.  10  to  14,  inclusive. 
There  has  been  a  fair  crop  of  honey  in  the  West, 
and  an  old-time  crowd  may  be  expected  at  this  revi- 
val  of  the  Northwestern  from  its  "  hibernation." 
W.  Z.  H0TCHINSON,  Sec. 


S^°  The  fifth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Bee-lieepera'  Association  will  be  held  at  New 
Milford,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  Sept.  14,  1889.  at  10  a,m. 
There  will  be  essays  on  different  subjects,  and  also  a 
question-box.  Bring  your  wives  along,  and  please 
invite  your  neighbors  who  are  interested  in  bee- 
keeping, to  come  with  you.  if  you  have  anything 
new,  or  that  would  be  of  interest  in  any  way.  of  im- 
plements or  fl.\tures,  bring  them,  so  that  all  may  see 
them.  H.  M.  SEELET.  Sec. 


UW  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-hoase,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  December  4.  5,  and  n,  l88i).  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  amember.  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  «1.00  to 
the  Secretary.— K.  F.  HOLTEHMANN,  Sec.  Romney, 
Ont.,  Canada. 


KANSAS  CITY. 
HONKY.— It  is  coming  in  slowly.    We  quote  :  1-lb. 
sections  of  white,  l,5®16c.;  2-lbs.,  14c.    Bxtracted, 
white.  M@8Wc.:  dark,  7c. 
Aug.  27.       HAMBLIN  &  BBAKS8,  514  Walnut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

HONEY.— That  in  the  comb  is  now  arriving  and 
the  demand  is  increasing  accordingly.  The  outlook 
i«  still  favorable  for  good  prices  for  fancy  honey.— 
We  quote  fancy  honey  in  neat  crates  as  follows  :  1« 
lbs.,  white,  17(§,18c.;  'J-lbs..  14@i5c.:  buckwheat  l-lbs. 
I2@i3c.:  2-lbs,,  Kj^iic.  Off  grades  of  all  kinds  gen- 
erally 1  to  2  cts.  less.  Extracted,  white  clover,  8^c.; 
orange  blossom,  7^@8c. :  off  grades,  per  gal.,60^70G 

BBBSWAX.-2;iH'it24^^c. 
Sep.  5.      WALKER  &  MCCOBD,  32  A  34  8.  Water  St. 

DENVER. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  New  in  1-lb.  sections  arriv- 
ing freely  at  I6@i8c.;  extracted, 6@8c. 

BBB8WAX.-18®20C. 
Aug.  10.  J.  M.  CLARK  COM.  CO.,  1421  I5th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Extracted,  California,  7*^®8c.;  orange 
bloom,  7!,^@8c.  While  clover  and  baaswood,  7!.^@8c. 
Common  Southern.  65@7.'jc.  per  gal.  Fancy  comb, 
white  l-lbs.,  loc;  fair  I-lbs.,  14c.;  2-lb8.,  2c.  less.— 
The  New  York  crop  being  comparatively  small,  the 
Western  apiarists  will  find  a  good  outlet  here  in  the 
East.  As  prices  this  season  are  about  10  per  cent, 
lower  than  last  season,  we  expect  an  active  demand. 
Aug.  21.  F.  G.  BTROHMESBR  &  CO.,  122  Water  St. 
CHICAGO. 

HONEY.- New  honey  arriving  freely,  and  all  the 
shipments  have  been  promptly  closed  out  so  far. 
We  quote  :  l-lb.  white  clover,  according  to  style  of 
package  and  appearance.  14@lBc.  Receipts  of  ex- 
tracted Increasing  :  demand  light,  at  6@8c. 

BBESWAX.-25C. 
Aug.  1.  d.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  189  8.  Water  St, 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Coming  in  freely,  but  sales  are  not 
eisily  made  at  over  I5c.  for  the  best,  while  we  are 
trying  to  get  Ific,  and  think  that  later  we  can  get  it, 
as  all  buy  sparingly  now.  Extracted  sella  at  6@8c., 
but  chietly  at  7c.  for  white. 

BBK8WAJC,-250.  R.  A.  BURNETT. 

Aug.  12.  161  South  Water  St. 

DETROIT. 

HONE  Y.— New  crop  is  coming  in  slowly,  and  sells 
at  14@15c.  for  comb. 

BKB8WAX.-23C.  ^   __.  ^ 

Aug.  21.  M.  H.  HDNT,  Bell  Branch,  Hloh, 

8T.  LODI8. 

HONEY.— We  quote  ;  Choice  white  clover  comh, 
12@i2Vac.:  fair,  io@iic,:  dark,  7@8c.  Extracted,  in 
barrels"  5@55ic. :  in  cans,  6@6Hc. 

BEESWAX.— 24c.  for  nrime. 
Aug.  21.  D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— New  comb  arriving  freely.  Demand  is 
fair,  although  weather  is  too  warm.  We  quote  :— 
Fancy  white  l-lbs.,  I6c.;  2-lbs.,  14c.  Fair  l-lbs.,  I4c.; 
2.1bs.,  12c.  Excellent  demand  for  all  kinds  of  the 
extracted,  as  follows  :  Orange  blossom,  7H®8c.; 
white  clover  and  basswood.  8@8Kc.  Southern,  av- 
erage quality,  per  gal.,  65@70c. 

HILDRETH  BROS.  &  8EGELKBN, 
Aug.  21.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Dnane  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— It  has  arrived  freely,  hat  sales  are  a 
little  slow,  at  17®18c.  for  l-lbs.;  and  2-lbs.,  15@17c. 
Extracted,  8@9c. 

BEESWAX.— None  on  hand. 
Aug.  21.    BLAKE  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.— We  quote  extracted   at  saso.  per  !b. 

Demand  for  extracted  is  fair  from  manufacturers, 
and  from  consumers  for  table  use.  Good  demand 
for  best  qualities  of  comb  honey,  while  inferior 
grades  find  slow  s:Ue.    It  brings  U@15c. 

BBE8WAJC.— Demand  Is  good— 20O22C.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Aug.  21.  C.  F.  MDTH  i  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  At. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Receipts  of  comb  honey  are  large,  but 
market  slow,  at  l4(i.'a.5c.  for  white  l-lbs..  and  13@14c. 
fcir2-lbs.    Extraitcd,  white,  7@8c.;  dark, 6c. 

BEESWAX.— 21  «a25c.  .„  ,      ^ 

Aug.  22.  CLBMON8.  CLOON  &  CO.,  Cor  4th  AWalnnt. 

MILWAtTKBK. 

HONEY.— New  crop  is  coming  in  and  of  very  fine 
quality.  Demand  is  fair  and  values  easy.  Choice 
white  l-lbs.,  U®15c.;  2nd  quality  l-lbs.,  I2!^®14c.; 
old  l-lbs.,  10®12c.  Extracted,  white,  in  tins  and 
pails,  8@8J^c. :  in  barrels  and  kegs,  7@8c. 

BBBSWaX.- 22®25C.  „  „ 

Sep.  5.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.Water  St. 


Please  to   get   your    Neiglitoor, 

who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  do  without' t. 
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AL,FKEI>    H.   IVElVIflA.-V, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER. 
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Ixtsiwcss  Notices. 


Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

II  You  Lave  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

<jiive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

l»r.  miller's  Book,  "  A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Jouk- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  tor  $1.50. 

II  jon  I^ose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

I^ew  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  tor  $1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4X'x4)^  and  5)^x53^. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  Your  Papers  for  future 

reference.    If  you  have  no  BIIVBER  we 

will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FKEE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  tor  the  Bee  Journal, 

Please  -write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  wlien  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Plienol  for  Foul  Brood. — 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 

,  procured  at  this  office  at  35  cents  per  ounce. 

'.  Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
.  subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, witli  Sl.OO,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


CLlJBBirVCi    LIST. 

■%Ve  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  tlie  IjASX 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  of  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 . . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75 1  65 

Bee-Keepers'  Ad  vance 1  50 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00....  180 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...!  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 5  00 

and  LangBtroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00 2  75 

CootE's Manual  (old  edition) 'Zib....  2 00 

Doolittle  on  Queen-RearinK..2  00 1  75 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2  00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee- Book  (cloth)..  .3  00.. ..  2  00 
Roofs  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. . . .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50....  130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  150..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 150....  1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00 1  75 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150....  125 

History  of  National  Society..!  50....  1  25 

I>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Trlple-Lense 
mas^uiflers  for 

the  inspection  of 
bees,  insects.etc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able in  the  con- 
servatory, or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.50. 


Red  Isabels  for  Pails.— We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  81  for  a  hundred,  with  tlie 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  aud 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     $2.00     $2.25 

SOOLabels 2.00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

$a-  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


Having;  a  Few  extra  sets  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  the  years  1887 
and  1888,  we  will  supply  both  these  years, 
and  1889  and  1890,  for  .S3.00,  until  all  are  sold. 
Or  we  will  send  1888, 1889  and  1890  for  83..50, 
all  by  mail,  postage  paid.  These  are  very 
valuable,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  read 
them  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  them. 


Xbe  4.'liioae:o  Convention  will  be 
held  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Oct. 

II  aud  la,  1889.  This  change  of  date 
has  been  made,  because  the  Railroad  Traffic 
Association  has  made  a  rate  of  one  fare  for 
tlie  round  trip  from  any  point  within  200 
miles  of  Chicago,  good  on  Oot.l0,and  can  be 
used  on  any  train  returning  after  that  until 
Monday,  Oct.  14.  The  first  session  will  be 
held  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday, 
and  an  adjournment  can  be  had  on  Saturday 
afternoon  in  lime  for  those  who  may  wish  to 
return  on  that  day.  Those  who  can  remain 
over  Sunday  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  our  magnificent  churches  and  cathe- 
drals in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  of  tak- 
ing a  pleasant  walk  in  the  parks  or  riding 
on  tlie  boulevards  in  the  afternoon,  as  their 
inclination  and  tastes  may  lead  them. 

October  is  usually  a  very  pleasant  mouth, 
and  this  will  give  an  opportunity  to  many 
who  need  a  recreation,  to  take  it  at  a  small 
outlay,  and  at  the  same  time  to  "take  in" 
the  Bee-Convention.  The  invitation  is  full 
aud  wide— Come  all  who  can. 


We  tVant  a  Representative  at  all  the 
Fairs  to  be  held  this  season.  The  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal  is  the  recognized  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  the  bee-keepers, 
against  the  attacks  of  the  ignorant  and  prej- 
udiced. There  are  thousands  who  would 
gladly  subscribe  to  it  if  it  were  only  brought 
to  their  notice,  and  its  claims  presented. 
When  making  an  exhibit,  please  send  for 
our  Colored  Posters  and  sample  copies,  and 
get  up  a  club.  In  this  way  you  will  not 
only  pay  yourself  for  the  trouble,  but  also 
aid  the  pursuit,  and  its  defense  all  over  the 
country. 


many  Ciood  Advertisers  invite  our 
readers  to  send  for  their  descriptive  Circu- 
lars, etc.  It  will  pay  to  get  these,  and  see 
what  is  for  sale,  by  whom,  at  what  prices, 
and  what  things  are  offered.  Every  one 
can  learn  something  in  this  way.  Please 
always  tell  advertisers  where  you  saw  their 
cards  ;  they  like  to  know,  and  we  like  to 
have  them. 


Clover  Seeds.— We  are  selling  Alsike 
Clover  Seed  at  tlie  following  prices :  88.00 
per  bushel;  82.25  per  peck ;  25  cents  per  lb. 
White  Clover  Seed  :  810.00  per  bushel;  S3. 75 
per  peck ;  30  cents  per  lb.  Melilot  or  Sweet 
Clover  Seed:  86.00  per  bushel  ;  81.75  per 
peck:  20  cents  per  lb.— by  express  or  freight. 


Prang's  National  Plower  is  the  title  of  a 
beiiut  if  111  pamjihlet  which  contains  two  colored 
plates  of  the  two  most  popular  candidates  for 
selection  as  tlie  National  Flower  of  America. 
It  also  has  two  poems,  and  a  postal  card 
addressed  to  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  with  a  vote  to  be  filled  up  for  the 
selection  of  a  Nation.al  flower.  The  pamphlet 
costs  25  cents,  and  can  be  obtained  at  this 
olBce. 


Snbscribers  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
promptly,  will  ploii,«e  notify  us  at  once. 
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BEST  BEESTO  WINTEB. 

From  Oue  of  tlie  IjarKest  Bee-Keepers 
iu 

DeKalb  Junction,  N,  Y. 
"The  three  Queens  you  sent  me  two  years 
ago  were 

EXTRA    OOOD    ONES, 

exceedingly  active,  and  the 

BEST  WINTERING  BEES  I  HAVE. 

I  don't  care  for  Beauty,  yet  I  never  saw  a 
Queen  you  sent  out  that  was  not  a  Beauty. 
Ira  Babber." 

300  QUEENS 

of  the  Best  Houey-Gatberlng'  Strain  we 

ever  had  in  30  Years'  Experience  with 
THE  ITALIANS. 

ZISAD'?  TO  MAZZ. 

between  Sept.  12  and  20. 

iW  Prices:  Tested.  $1.50:  Select  Tested, 
$3.00:  Warranted,  $1.00. 

All  are  Warranted  Pure,  and  Safe  Arrival 
Guaranteed.    Address. 

HENRY  ALLEY, 

37A2t        WENHAOT,  Essex  Co.,  MASS. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Jonnwbl. 


FOR  SAI.E.— Italian  Bees,  $5.00  per  Col- 
ony.   Tested  and  Untested  Italian  Queens 
and  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 
Address,  OTTO  KLEINOW, 

150  Military  Ave.,  (opposite  Fort  Wayne), 
37A'2t  DETHOIT,  MICH. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


FOLDING  PAPER  BOXES ! 

THEY  hold  a  Section  of  Comb  Honey  each, 
and  are  made  so  as  to  take  the  414x41-4  or 
5J4X614  Sections.  .lust  the  thing  for  retail 
dealers  I  Prices  :  $1  per  100  Boxes,  or  $8..50 
per  1,000.  t^~  The  bee-keeper's  name  and 
address,  and  the  kind  of  honey,  printed  on 
1,000  or  less,  for  75  cents  extra. 

THOS.  G.  NEWmAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  --   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


tl%^r\  SALARY,  $40   EXPENSES   IN  ADVANCE 

/f%B^^  J  alluwed  e;ii'h  nmntli.  Steady  einploy- 
^l'^'  ^^iiieiit  at  iionii.-  or  t ravelin?.  No solicitioe 
Duties  ileliveriuK  ami  inaUiiiK  eoll.'ctiopp.  No  PoBtal 
Cards.  Address  witli  stamp,  U  A  FEU  i  CO.,  Pinua.O. 

3Ientlon  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
36A26r 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFOKEplacing  your  Orders  for  SUPPI-I KS, 
write  for  prices  on  One-Piece  Basswood  Sections 
Bee  -  Hives,  Siiipping  -  Crates,  Frames,  Foundation, 
Smokers,  etc.    Address, 

K.  H.  SCHMinT  A  CO., 
;!oA26t  NEW  LONDON,  Waupaca  Co.,  WIS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


The  Revised  Laugrstroth,  and  Dadant's 

Foundation.    See  advertisemei^t  in  another  column 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE    GLASS    HONEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHA.BI.E8  F.  1II17TH  .&  SON. 

Cor.  Freeman  &  Central  Aves.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.  8.— Send  lOo.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


NEW  PEAR,  WILDER  EARLY. 


EARLIEST;  best  quality:  productive;  bears  every 
year  ;  no  rot  at  core  ;  beaulilul ;  long  keeper  ; 
great  grower.  Send  for  free  colored  plate  and  full 
particulars.  Surplus  of  Apple-trees  for  sale—your 
choice  at  lOc.  each,  our  choice  at  6c.  each.  Surplus 
Dwarf  Pear,  Rhubarb  roots,  Black  Raspberry  plants 
and  Ornamental  shrubs  at  low  prices.  June  budded 
Peach,  Apricot  and  Plum  trees,  and  one-year  Apple- 
trees  for  mailing;,  a  specialty.  Green's  5  books  on 
Fruit-Culture,  combined,  or  Green's  "  How  to  Prop- 
agate and  Grow  Fruit,"  25c.  Catalogue  with  colored 
plate,  free.    Address, 

OBEEN'S  NT7BSEBT  CO.,  Bochester,  K.  T. 

GLASS    PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

THESE  Palls  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  glass,  with  a  ball 

_^_  ^^     and  a  metal  top  and  cover. 

^IVilliiFrlH     "W^tien  filled  with  honey,  the 
V. !  ||l|'   ^M     attractive   appearance    of 
^^     these  palls  cannot  be  equal- 
ed  by  any  other    style  of 
^^     package.  They  can  be  used 
jiiL  ^B     tor  household  purposes  by 

I    JfK  ^M     consumers,  after  the  honey 

^-^|r-  -^i^  ^B     Is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
sSfflt**-    ^B     returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 

' '^^     the  apiarist. 

Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen Kl.AO 

2  pounds        "  "  ».00 

3  "  "  ».50 

XHOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A;  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  MadiBon  St.,  -    CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation 

Hi?h  Side  Walls,  4  to  14  square 
feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 
.  .vJiT?Kj.J     Retail.  Circulars  and  Samples  free 
.«iS».jv,yi  J.VANDEUSEN&SONS, 

(SOLE  MANDFACTUKEK8), 

lAtf      SPROUT  BROOK.  Mont.  Co.,  N.  T. 

A  POSITIVE  FACT ! 

Queens  by  Return  Mail ! 

From  the  Old  and  Reliable 

KNICKERBOCKER  BEE-FARM 

(Established  1880.) 
^P~  Circular  and  Price-List  Free. 

G.  II.  KNICKERBOCKER, 

27Dtf  Box  41  PINE  PLAINS,  Duch.  Co  ,  N.  T. 

My  21st  Annual  Prlce-List  SLli?,l';.ta.^^K 

Queens  and  Nuclei  Colonies  (a  specialty)  :  also  Sup- 
plies—will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  their  names  and 
addresses.  H.  H.  BRO'WN. 

17Dtf  LIGHT  STRBJttT,  Columbia  Co.,  PA. 


RERUM  COGNOSCERE  CAUSAS, 

To  knonr  the  Causes  of  Tlilni^s  is  the 
key  to  Success  In  any  Industry.  If  you 
wish  to  succeed  in  the  Bee-BuMlness,  you 
must  read  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
most  Successful  Methods  of  Bee-Management 
and  Honey-Production. 

LANGSTROTH'S  WORK, 

REVISED  B\   DADANT, 

Contains  the  result  of  practical  experience 
with  Bees.  It  gives  the  Physiology  of  the 
Bee,  with  numerous  Quotations  from  the 
latest  Scientific  Writers,  the  Description  of 
the  best  Hives,  Directions  for  the  Proper 
Management  and  Handling  of  Bees  ;  the  most 
Practical  .Tlethods  of  Queen-Rearing, 
i'in'arniiug  (Natural  and  Artificial),  with  con- 
trolling methods  :  instructions  on  Establish- 
ing Apiaries.  Transferring,  Shipping,  Mailing, 
Feeding,  Wintering  ;  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
ducing Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  the 
Handling  an  Harvesting  of  Honey,  the  Mak- 
ing of  Comb  Foundation,  &c.,  &o. 

The  instructions  for  the  Rendering  of 
Beeswax  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the 
Book,  to  many  bee-keepers  who  waste  a  part 
of  their  Wax  in  Rendering  It. 

This  Book,  "the  most  complete  ever  pub- 
lished," is  shortly  to  be  published  in  the 
French,  Italian  and  German  Languages,  by 
Practical  European  Apiarists.  It  is  highly 
recommended  by  all  publishers  of  Bee-Liter- 
ature in  the  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the  New. 

Clotli  Binding,  550  Pages,  199  Engrav- 
ings, 19  Full-Page  Plates.  Gilt  front  and  back. 
This  book  is  an  Ornament  to  any  Library. 

Price:  By  Express,  $1.85.  By  Mail,  pre- 
paid, $2.00.  Special  prices  to  Dealers  who 
wish  to  advertise  it  in  their  Circulars. 

{^~  We  also  offer  for  Sale. 

40,000  Lbs.  of  Honey 

of  our  Crop  of  1889  ; 

25  Tons  of  Comb  Foundation 

Smokers,  Bee-Veils  of  Imported  Material,  &c. 
Send  for  Circular.    Address, 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 

HAMILTON,  Hancock  Co.,  ILLS. 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  offering  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
Sections  in  lots  of  500,  at  $3  per  1.000  ; 
No.  2  Sections  at  S2  per  1,000.  For  prices  on 
Foundation,  Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  &c.,  &o., 
send  tor  Price-List.    Address, 

J.  STATEFER  A:  SONS, 

(SuLx'essors  to  B.  J.  Miller  &  Co..) 
31Atf  NAPPANEE,  IND. 


50  Hybrid  Queens, 

REARED  under  the  Swarming  Impulse— 
for  Sale  at  50  cents  each. 
|^~  12-lb.  Sliipplng-Cases,  in  the  flat,  no 
glass— 10  for  75  cents.;  $6  per  100.;  24-pound 
Shipping-Cases,  10  for  $1..33  ;  $12  per  100. 
Address.  J.  IW.  KINZIE. 

20Aly  P.OCHESTEK,  Oakland  Co.,  MICH. 


lAlr 


BEE  KEEPERS 

Should  send  for  my  circu- 
lar. It  describes  the  best 
Hives,  the  best  Cases,  the 
best  Feeders  and  the  best 
Methods.    Address, 

J.  M.  SHUcK. 

J>ES    MOINES,   IOWA. 


Britlsli  Bee  Journal 

AND  BEE-EEEFESS'  ADVISES, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  68.  6d.  per 
annum.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.E.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huokle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England. 
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THOS.  G.NKWMAN  ^.SON, 

CHICAGO.  IL.L. 


XIIOIflAS  «i.  I«EYV91AIV, 

EDITOR. 


Voiny.   Sept.  21, 1889.   No.  38, 


DITORIML  MMEm€S, 


Xlie  Pertbrations  in  metal  sheets 
that  will  admit  workers  and  exclude  queens 
should  be  five  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch. 
This  will  answer  a  question  by  John 
Blakely,  and  others. 


The  Hall  County  Fair  will  be  held 
at  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Sept.  24, 
2.5,  26  and  27,  1S89.  Louis  Von  Wasmer  is 
Superintendent  of  the  Bee  and  Honey  De- 
partment, and  $5i  are  offered  in  premiums. 
Mr.  William  StoUey  will  have  a  nice  ex- 
hibit of  honey  and  apiarian  implements. 


Xhe  Itrotvu  County,  Ills.,  Fair 

closed  on  the  7th  inst,  and  we  learn  with 
pleasure  that  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Ham- 
baugh  and  Petty  were  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive. The  Versailles  Enterprise  remarks 
thus  concerning  them  : 

The  exhibits  of  'Messrs.  Hambaugb  and 
W.  T.  F.  Petty  &  Son  covered  nearly  one 
whole  side  of  the  Farm  and  Kitchen  Pro- 
duct Building,  and  was  the  chief  attraction 
of  all  who  entered  it. 

Mr.  UambauKh's  exhibit  consisted  chiefly 
of  extracted  honey  put  up  in  glass  and  tin 
vessels  suitable  for  the  trade,  and  the  honey 
almost  transparently  clear,  in  rows,  tiers, 
«nd  pyramids,  fringed  on  all  sides  with 
natural  tiowers,  made  a  very  nice  showing. 

Mr.  Petty's  exhibit  consisted  of  comb  and 
extracted  honey,  principally  comb,  put  up 
In  one-pound  sections,  and  packed  in  crates 
Of  12  or  16  pounds  to  the  crate,  and  glassed 
»t  the  sides.  These  crates  were  packed  one 
On  another,  pyramid  shaped,  till  it  reached 
almost  to  the  ceiling.  The  virgin  white 
honey,  peering  through  the  glasses,  was 
very  inviting,  and  redects  great  credit  on 
the  Bentleuien  and  the  industry.  In  con- 
nection with  their  exhibits,  both  parties  had 
live  bees  in  observatory  hives,  which  were 
a  source  of  curiosity  to  many. 


A  Jnxt  Rebnlie.— The  Managers  of 
Fairs  should  be  more  particular  about  get- 
ting damaging  matters  into  their  premium 
lists.  Last  week's  Indiana  Farmer  con- 
tains the  following  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Collins, 
President  of  the  Indiana  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  : 

I  am  surprised  and  annoyed  to  see  in  the 
premium  list  of  the  Indiana  State  Fair  a 
mistake  for  which  some  one  should  be  re- 
sponsible. It  is  in  Class  38,  Bees  and 
Honey,  where  it  lists  the  premiums  tor 
"Apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  comb 
foundations,  etc.,  the  owner  to  manufacture 
comb  during  the  time  of  exhibit." 

An  expert  bee-keeper  would  know  that 
the  word  "  comb  "  could  only  apply  to  comb 
foundation,  but  the  public  have  been  hum- 
bugged so  much  by  sensational  lies  written 
by  "  smart "  reporters,  even  describing  the 
manufacture  of  comb  by  machinery,  and 
filling  it  with  glucose,  etc.,  that  it  is  a  great 
damage  to  the  business  of  the  honey-pro- 
ducer. 

The  apiarists  of  the  country  have  been  of 
late  years,  constantly  correcting  such 
stories,  but  the  papers  publishing  the  sensa- 
tion do  not  care  to  correct  it,  and  the  masses 
do  not  read  the  corrections  in  the  bee-papers, 
80  that  is  strange  to  see  how  many  intelli- 
gent people  in  this  credulous  age  ot  inven- 
tion really  believe  that  comb  honey  can  be 
manufactured  as  readily  as  oleomargarine. 
Conseouently  they  are  suspicious  of  all 
comb  honey,  unless  its  producer  be  well- 
known  to  them. 

Our  State  Society  appointed  a  committee 
to  look  after  the  exhibit  at  the  Fair,  and 
such  a  harmful,  misleading  error  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  go  out  with  such  an 
oflScial  authority  as  this  premium  list.  Such 
things  give  force  and  character  to  the 
already  too  wide^spread  belief  that  it  is  pos- 
sible and  practicable  to  make  comb  honey 
by  machinery. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Koot,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  has  a 
standing  offer  of  Sl.OOO  for  any  one  who 
may  show  him  where  they  do  this  thing  by 
machinery. 

It  was  in  Indiana  that  Wiley  manufac- 
tured his  "  scientific  pleasantry,"  and  im- 
posed on  Gov.  Porter,  who  innocently  re 
peated  it  before  the  Indiana  Bee-Keepers' 
Convention,  when  giving  that  body  a  wel- 
come at  Indianapolis.  This  called  attention 
to  it,  and  made  its  odiousness  so  apparent, 
that  the  author  of  that  nefarious  "joke" 
has  been  compelled  to  retract  it.  But  the 
effect  of  his  effort  can  never  be  recalled. 


Convention  Hand-Book.— As  the 

convention  season  is  just  approaching,  we 
want  to  direct  attention  to  the  little  book 
which  every  bee  keeper  needs  when  attend- 
ing these  gatherings.  Here  is  what  Mr.  J. 
E.  Pond  says  about  it : 

Deak  Editor  :— Tour  little  "  Convention 
Hand-Book  "  is  really  a  very  handy  thing. 
At  two  or  three  different  limes  I  have  been 
called  on  to  get  up  something  for  special 
occasions,  and  I  have  found  the  "  Hand- 
Book"  just  the  thing  to  save  me  quite  an 
amount  of  time  and  labor,  as  it  was  a  very 
simple  matter  to  use  the  "  book  "  as  a  basis, 
making  only  such  few  changes  as  were 
necessary  to  fit  the  special  time  and  place. 

I  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  any  one 
who  may  de.sire  not  only  information,  but  a 
perfect  form  for  organization  of  a  conven- 
tion of  any  kind  of  a  convention,  as  it  will 
"  fill  the  bill  "  completely. 

Every  Hand-Book  contains  a  simple  Man- 
ual of  Parliamentary  Law  and  Kules  of 
Order  for  Local  Bee-Conventions  ;  Constitu- 


tion and  By-Laws  .for.  a"  Local  Society  ; 
Programme  for  a  Convection,  with  subjects 
for  discussion.  They  sell  at  .50  cents  each, 
and  are  nicely  bound  in  cloth  covers. 

We  make  every  subscriber  this  offer :  Go 
and  call  on  your  neighbor  who  keeps  bees 
and  ought  to  t^lce  the  Bef,  Jot;usai-.  Get 
his  subscription  ami  one  dollar  forajyear; 
send  it  to  us,  and  we  will  present  you  a  copy 
of  the  Hand-Book  lor  your  trouble— by  mail, 
postpaid.  Here  is  a  grand ichance  for  all  to 
get  a  valuable  book  without  costing  them  a 
cent ! 


XUc  "Bee- War"  has  reached  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  as  we  notice  by  the  following 
item  in  the  daily  Gazette  of  a  late  date : 

When  the  sanitary  committee  met  last 
night,Clerk  Defonds unintentionally  created 
a  disturbance  at  the  very  beginning  of  what 
promised  to  be  a  harmonious  session,  by 
springing  a  petition  from  Marks,  the  wine 
maker,  out  at  the  end  of  Grand  avenue, 
asking  that  the  bees  of  Emerson  T.  Abbott, 
the  noted  bee-keeper,  be  declared  a  nuisance 
and  ordered  removed.  The  petition  bore 
the  signature  of  twenty  persons. 

The  matter  had  just  been  referred  to  the 
sanitary  sergeant  when  Mr.  Abbott  put  in 
an  appearance.  He  was  given  the  privilege 
of  the  floor,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes 
had  given  the  learned  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  a  vast  amount  of  information  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  honey-bee,  and 
had  just  about  stung  to  death  the  germane 
portions  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Marks  interrupted  the  gentleman  fre- 
quently in  a  broken  sort  of  way,  that  con- 
vulsed Mike  Kane,  Meat  Inspector  Pinger, 
and  more  or  less  of  the  members  ot  the 
committee. 

The  matter  was  taken  under  advisement, 
and  the  committee  will  go  out  to-day  to  eat 
honey  with  Mr.  Abbott,  and  ascertain  if  his 
bees  are  of  the  kicking  variety,  or  just 
plain,  every  day,  hard-working  bees. 

With  such  an  able  talker  as  is  Mr.  Abbott, 
we  have  no  fear  of  the  ignorant  or  malicious 
attacks  of  any  one.  He  will  carry  the  City 
Council,  Sanitary  Committee,  Meat  Inspec- 
tor, and  all  the  newspapers,  and  sweep  them 
all  before  him,  like  stubble  before  the  wind. 
Give  it  to  them,  Bro.  Abbott,  red  hot,  and 
plenty  of  it. 


Can  You  Believe  It  V— The  com- 
plete works  of  Charles  Dickens  in  1.5  vol- 
umes, nicely  bound  in  paper  covers,  are 
mailed  to  our  subscribers,  postage  paid,  with 
one  year's  subscription— all  for  82.10.  No 
one  who  sees  them  can  understand  how 
they  can  be  produced  at  that  price,  includ- 
ing postage ! 

It  pays  to  be  a  subscriber  to  our  papers, 
for  none  will  be  sold  at  that  price  to  any  one 
but  subscribers.  They  cannot  be  sent  to 
any  foreign  country  at  that  price.  These 
books  will  be  sent  as  a  premium,  postage 
paid,  for  four  subscribers  at  one  dollar  each. 

As  each  set  will  be  ordered  from  and 
mailed  by  the  publishers,  there  will  be  an 
interval  of  a  week  or  ten  days  between  the 
receipt  of  the  money  and  the  mailing. 
Complaints  should  be  made  if  not  received 
within  twenty  days.  Complaints  must  be 
made  within  five  weeks  to  secure  proper 
investigation. 
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Comventions  of  Ilee-Keepers  is 

to  receive  considerable  attention  in  the  next 
Reuiciv,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  dis- 
cussion, Bro.  Hutchinson  starts  out  with  the 
following  hints  about  their  utility  and  use- 
fulness : 

The  season  for  holding  conventions  will 
soon  be  here,  thus  the  topic  will  be  a  fitting 
one.  These  gatherings  are  intended  for  the 
interchange  of  thought,  the  exchange  of 
views  and  experiences,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  pleasures  that  arise  from  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  those  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit  as  ourselves. 

Years  ago,  bee-keeping  literature  was  not 
so  plentiful  as  it  is  now.  Then,  if  a  bee- 
keeper heard  of  a  paper  containing  an  arti- 
cle "on  bees,"  he  would  tramp  away  off 
across  the  town  for  the  sake  of  reading  it. 
In  those  days,  to  attend  a  convention  was  a 
great  advantage.  Those  days  are  past. 
Apiarian  books  and  journals  are  now  plenti- 
ful and  cheap.  Through  these  mediums  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  has  become  well- 
nigh  universal.  Even  a  thought  is  no 
sooner  born  than  it  is  wafted  on  the  white 
wings  of  journalism  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other.  So  fully  do  the  periodi- 
cals keep  abreast,  yes  ahead,  of  the  times, 
that  conventions  can  do  but  little  more  than 
talk  over  what  has  been  already  discussed 
in  the  periodicals.  For  a  few  dollars,  the 
bee-keeper  can  have  the  best  books  and  all 
of  the  periodicals  published.  With  these 
he  can  sit  down  in  the  quiet  of  his  home 
and  read  them  at  his  leisure. 

Under  such  circumstances,  every  point  is 
taken  in  and  comprehended  ;  in  the  hurly- 
burly  of  a  convention  many  things  are  not 
always  clearly  understood,  or  are  driven 
from  the  mind.  How  many  up  with-the- 
times  bee-keepers  now  go  to  these  meetings 
expecting,  as  the  result,  to  come  home 
loaded  down  with  information  ?  Not  many. 
It  is  not  for  that  they  go.  It  is  to  meet  with 
the  "  boys." 

It  would  be  too  sweeping  an  assertion  to 
say  that  no  valuable  knowledge  is  ex- 
changed at  these  gatherings  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  the  journals 
do  their  work,  conventions  are,  more  than 
ever,  great  big,  visiting-bees.  "  But  to  meet 
our  brother  bee-keepers,  to  grasp  their 
hands,  to  rub  our  minds  against  theirs  in 
actual,  personal  conversation,  is  a  great 
thing.  It  brightens  us,  it  sharpens  us,  it 
gets  us  out  of  the  ruts,  and  we  go  home  with 
a  feeling  of  vim  and  freshness  about  us." 
So  we  felt  and  wrote  after  returning  from 
the  last  meeting  of  the  North  American  at 
Columbus  ;  and  so  we  still  feel,  but  cannot 
our  conventions  and  associations  be  im- 
proved ;  be  made  to  help  us  more  in  a 
Hnancial  way  ? 

We  know'it  is  not  best  to  so  magnify  the 
almighty  dollar,  that  it  hides  everythini; 
else,  but  of  this  there  is  no  danger  in  this 
connection.  The  social  feature  "  will  out ;" 
the  bee-keepers  ivill  visit  ;  so  it  is  with  a 
clear  conscience  that  we  may  turn  our  at 
tion  to  the  more  utilitarian  advantages  that 
may  be  gained  by  association. 

After  the  above  the  editor  of  the  Bevicw 
devotes  two  columns  on  the  financial  part, 
and  argues  well  on  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing a  good  Secretary,  and  paying  him 
liberally  for  the  work,  which  he  must  do  to 
make  the  convention  a  success.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  feeler,  and  we  shall  look  with 
much  interest  for  the  opinions  of  his  cor- 
respondents on  the  points  presented,  and  we 
shall  have  our  say  about  them  hereafter. 


Care  of  Honey.— In  the  Farmer  and 
Poultry  Ealser  ■wetoA  the  following  sen- 
sible hints  about  the  proper  care  of  both 
comb  and  extracted  honey,  and  the  impor- 
tant fall  work  to  be  done  in  the  apiary  : 

All  marketable  honey  should  be  removed 
from  the  hives  at  the  close  of  the  flow. 
Comb  honey,  if  left  on  the  hive,  will  be- 
come soiled  and  dark,  and  its  bright  appear- 
ance as  a  first  class,  marketable  article  will 
be  damaged  ;  hence  it  should  be  removed. 

If  any  extracting  is  to  be  done,  it  also 
should  be  done  at  once,  and  not  left  to  a 
later  day,  as  it  will  be  found  very  difficult 
to  uncap  and  extract  honey  at  a  time  of 
dearth.  Some  very  important  work  is  to  be 
done  in  fixing  bees  up  properly  at  the  clos- 
ing of  the  honey  season.  We  very  often 
find  queenless  colonies  now,  especially  if 
much  swarming  is  done,  and  all  such  colo- 
nies are  a  bait  for  robbers,  and  they  seldom 
fail  to  find  them. 

After  the  close  of  the  honey-flow  the  bees 
seem  to  have  a  mania  for  robbing,  and  if  we 
carelessly  leave  colonies  in  such  condition 
as  not  to  be  able  to  protect  themselves,  rob- 
bing is  sure  to  follow  ;  and  if  once  they  get 
well  started  at  it,  they  will  give  trouble 
throughout  the  entire  season.  Hence,  take 
precaution  in  time  and  prevent  this  difficulty. 

Examine  every  colony  and  ascertain  if 
they  have  a  fertile  queen  ;  there  should  be 
brood  in  all  stages  now,  if  the  queen  is  all 
right.  It  this  cannot  be  found,  something 
is  wrong. 

Do  not  leave  surplus  honey  around  where 
the  bees  have  access  to  it.  You  may  think 
that  you  have  stored  it  away  in  some  house 
or  building,  but  it  must  be  very  securely 
stored,  or  the  bees  will  find  it ;  and  if  they 
once  get  a  taste,  they  will  bother  your 
dwelling-houses  and  prov§  a  pest  to  your 
neighbors  ;  hence  prevent  all  such,  by  clos- 
ing everything  well,  and  making  all  things 
secure  as  you  go. 

After  the  close  of  the  honey  season, 
market  your  comb  honey  if  you  can  get  a 
fair  price  for  it.  If  not,  hold  it.  It  may  be 
kept  in  good  condition,  but  must  receive  the 
best  of  care.  Look  ont  for  ants,  as  they  are 
very  destructive.  They  will  puncture  the 
cappings  and  ruin  your  crop.  Place  your 
comb  honey  on  tables  with  their  feet 
set  in  basins  of  water  and  kerosene-oil.  In 
this  manner  the  ants  cannot  reach  it. 
Cover  the  honey  with  thin  muslin  to  keep 
the  dust  off,  and  also  give  it  light.  Never 
put  honey  of  any  kind  in  a  cellar  or  under- 
ground repositories  of  any  kind.  Keep  it 
high  and  dry.  The  garret  is  better  than  the 
cellar. 

Heat  will  not  Injure  honey,  it  will  only 
tend  to  ripen  it  into  a  better  quality. 

Do  not  put  extracted  honey  into  tight  re- 
ceptacles until  it  is  thoroughly  ripened. 
Leave  an  air-hole  for  the  gas  to  escape. 


Xlic  <luca$;o  Convention  will  be 
held  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Oct. 

11  and  13,  1889.  The  Railroad  Traffic 
Association  has  made  a  rate  of  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip  from  any  point  within  200 
miles  of  Chicago,  good  on  Oct.lO,and  can  be 
used  on  any  train  returning  after  that  until 
Monday,  Oct.  14.  The  first  session  will  be 
held  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday, 
and  an  adjournmentcan  be  had  on  Saturday 
afternoon  In  time  for  those  who  may  wish  to 
return  on  that  day.  Those  who  can  remain 
over  Sunday  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  our  magnificent  churches  and  cathe- 
drals in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  of  tak- 
ing a  pleasant  walk  in  the  parks  or  riding 
on  the  boulevards  in  the  afternoon,  as  their 
inclination  and  tastes  may  lead  them. 


Seasonable  Hints.— Now  that  the 
principal  honey  crop  for  the  present  year  is 
gathered,  we  should  give  attention  to 
another  .subject  which  is  of  more  importance 
just  now  than  securing  the  crop — and  that 
is,  how  to  successfully  put  the  product  upon 
the  market.  Mr.  6.  A.  Skinner,  in  the 
American  Rural  Home,  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing points  to  which  it  will  pay  to  give 
full  attention.    He  says : 

In  crating  comb  honey  two  grades  should 
be  made.  No.  1  being  white  and  perfect 
combs,  while  that  which  is  somewhat  in- 
ferior should  go  as  No.  3.  Never  mis  two 
grades  in  the  same  crate,  putting  the  white 
on  the  outside,  and  the  dark  in  the  center, 
as  I  have  seen  done,  as  this  causes  the  cus- 
tomer to  think  he  is  not  getting  what  he 
bargains  for,  and  leads  to  the  overhauling  of 
the  contents  of  the  cases.  This  often  causes 
the  honey  to  be  bruised  and  otherwise  In- 
jured, and  made  to  leak,  thereby  daubing 
many  of  the  crates,  which  results  in  dis- 
gusted dealers  and  low  prices. 

Some  bee-keepers  rush  into  market  with 
poor  honey  early  in  the  season,  and  sell  it 
at  unreasonably  low  prices,  thus  causing  a 
depreciation  in  the  price  of  a  good  article 
put  up  with  care.  This  should  not  be  so, 
and  is  not  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by. 
There  need  be  no  hurry,  as  honey  is  not  a 
perishable  article  like  small  fruits  and  some 
other  things  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  honey 
rather  improves  with  age  if  properly  kept. 


Jndjsrin;;  on  Bees  and  Honey  at 

Fairs.— These  are  the  "points"  adopted 
for  the  Hall  County,  Nebr.,  Fair  as  the 
standard  for  j  udging  the  exhibits.  As  they 
are  quite  complete,  and  well  digested,  we 
give  them  in  their  entirety  for  the  guidance 
of  others : 

Comb  Honey.— 1.  Perfection  of  capping. 
3.  Evenness  of  surface.  3.  Whiteness  of 
capping.  4.  General  appearance  as  to  mar- 
ketability. 

Extracted  Homey.— 1.  Cleanliness.  2. 
Clearness.    3.  Flavor. 

Bees.— Test  tor  colonies  shall  be  the  net 
gain  in  stores,  and  will  be  determined  by  the 
weight  of  honey  that  can  be  extracted  from 
the  combs  of  the  second  and  third  stories 
(if  there  be  a  third  story).  Each  colony 
shall  be  weighed,  inspected  and  sealed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  trial,  and  ex- 
tracted as  above  stated  at  its  close.  No 
caging  of  queens  will  be  allowed,  or  any 
practice  by  which  a  colony  is  put  out  of  a 
normal  condition.  The  bees  of  each  colony 
shall  be  the  sole  progeny  of  the  queen 
therein,  and  no  colony  shall  be  entitled  to 
compete  for  a  premium  not  showing,  when 
handled,  the  ordinary  amiability  of  pure 
Italians.  The  test  for  colonies  shall  end  on 
Thursday  night  of  the  Fair. 

No  colony  shall  be  admitted  coming  from 
any  locality  in  which  there  is  any  reason  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  foul  brood. 


Honey-.HercIiant  Head.- The  Cal- 
ifornia J?Vi((t  Qrowerot  the  7th  inst.,  makes 
this  sad  announcement : 

One  of  San  Francisco's  representative 
business  men  has  passed  away,  and  we  are 
called  upon  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  S. 
Steiner,  a  member  ot  the  firm  of  Schacht, 
Lemcke  &  Steiner  of  this  city.  Mr.  Steiner 
died  at  his  residence  on  Thursday,  Sept.  0, 
from  pneumonia,  after  a  very  brief  illness. 
Mr.  Steiner  was  past  the  prime  of  life,  but 
apparently  strong  and  hearty,  and  gave 
business  matters  his  personal,  active  atten- 
tion. He  leaves  a  wife  and  seven  children 
to  mourn  their  loss. 


rtmm  mimmmi^mn  bbk  j^^mmmi*. 
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September  Sunrise. 


Written  for  the  American  Rural  Home 

BY  EUMA  LTNDON. 


Up  from  the  east  in  crimson  beauty  elowing, 
Tile  first  September  sunrise  of  the  year 

Ascends  tlie  waitinK  sky— a  soft  wind  blowing, 
Teils  to  the  listening:  earth  its  Queen  is  here. 

As  some  swift  courier  with  bright  torch  glaring. 

Scales  the  steep  mountain  tilt  the  crest  is  won. 
To  set  the  world  agaze  at  its  grim  daring. 

The  season's  herald  mounts  his  torch,  the  sun. 

The  moon  grows  white,  the  faint  stars  fade  and 
flicker. 
And  die  before  the  splendor  of  the  dawn. 

The  new  day   steps    abroad,  earth's  pulse  beats 
quicker. 

Night's  shadowd  suddenly  are  quenched  and  gone. 

J  Still  upward,  higher,  wider  leaps  the  glory. 

The  morn's  gray  bars  are  lines  of  red  and  gold  ; 
Sunflower  and  golden-rod  take  up  the  story. 
And  nod  the  news  until  the  day  is  old. 

No  after  season,  dull,  or  dark  or  lonely, 
Or  filled  with  whirling  snows,  or  gray  with  cold, 

Gan  quite  efface  this  memory  and  this  only. 
Of  Queen  September  on  her  throne  of  gold. 


Are  Better    Bees  tlian  Italians 
Required  ? 


Written  for  the  Amerinnn  Bee  Journal 


<lnery  654.— Is  abetter  race  of  bees  needed 
than  the  Italians  we  now  have  ?— H.  F.  C. 

Yes. — A.  B.  Mason. 

No. — Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

I  think  so.  I  do  not  like  pure  Ital- 
iLsiis. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

Should  a  better  race  appear,  we 
wiiuld  say  Yes. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

Yes.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have 
1  inched  the  end  of  all  perfection  yet. — 
Klgene  Secor. 

Improvement  is  always  needed.    Per- 

j'  riion  cannot  be  reached Dadant  & 

Son. 

Yes,  if  any  can  be  found.  We  want 
tlie   best    bees   on   earth.— C.  H.  Dib- 

BERN. 

A  better  race  would  be  desirable ; 
but  a  better  race  I  do  not  know  of. — 
J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

I  doubt  very  much   if  the   Almighty 
ever  made  a    better  bee.      Perhaps  He 
'  could,  but  He  has  not.as  yet. — Mrs.  L. 
Harrison. 

.  ■  Most  assuredly.  We  ought  to  have 
a  race  that  has  all  the  good  points  of 
all  the  races. — A.  J.  Cook. 

It  would  seem  so,  from  the  efforts 
of  queen-breeders,  to  produce  some- 
thing better. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

Well,  yes,  we  will  always  want  some- 
thing better  than  we  have  ;  but  no  betr 
ter  bee  is  likely  to  be  brought  out  than 
the  carefully-selected  Italian. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 


We  always  want  to  better  what  we 
have,  and  by  allmeans  let  us  have  a 
better   race,  if    it    is   possible.— P.  L. 

VlAXLON. 

Certainly,  we  need  a  better  race,  if 
it  exists  ;  but  I  have  some  doubts  of  its 
existence. — C.  C.  Miller. 

In  my  judgment,  and  I  have  tried 
them  side  by  side  for  several  years,  the 
Syrians  are  a  better  race  than  the 
Italians. — M.  Mahin. 

All  progressive  persons  are  looking 
for  something  better,  and  in  the  near 
future  I  look  for  better  strains  of  bees 
tlian  we  have  at  present. — H.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 

We  will  always  need  a  better  race 
of  everything,  bees  included.  Every- 
thing in  the  world,  except  the  dull 
preacher,  stops  when  it  is  done. — J. 
M.  Shuck. 

Yes  ;  a  race  more  gentle,  with  longer 
•tongues,  harder  workers,  longer  lived, 
and  earlier  risers  ;  and  one  that  can 
stand  our  cold  winters,  without  suc- 
cumbing in  the  spring. — Will  M. 
Barnum. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is,  but  new 
races  must  be  found  and  advertised  in 
order  to  create  enthusiasm  and  compe- 
tition. The  Italians  are  good  enough 
for  myself. — J.  E.  Pond. 

"Needed  "  is  a  curious  word  for  this 
place.  All  progressive  men  want 
"better"  everylhinrj,  and  none  of  us 
are  ready  to  claim  perfection  in  any- 
thing. I  now  have  a  much  better 
strain  of  bees  than  any  pure  Italians, 
and  I  "need"  them  every  day  of  the 
summer. — James  Heddon. 

Yes.  Just  give  us  a  bee  of  the 
bumble-bee  size,  and  with  all  the  per- 
severance and  good  qualities  of  the 
Italians,  and  I  will  invest  $100  in  the 
first  queen  you  have  to  spare,  which 
will    answer   the    description. — G.  M. 

DOOLITTLE. 

Most  assuredly.  "Improvement" 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  We  have  not 
yet  attained  perfection.  Every  pro- 
gressive apiarist  wants  the  best  on 
Earth.  No  matter  what  are  the  at- 
tainments of  the  present,  there  is  a 
longing  for  "the  next  progressive 
step"  in  all  directions.  Better  bees, 
with  longer  tongues,  and  even  greater 
activity,  docility  and  beauty  are  always 
wanted.  When  such  are  produced, 
they  will  find  a  ready  market — but 
even  such  will  not  long  satisfy  the 
ever-advancing  ideas  of  the  modern 
bee-keeper  !  He  will  still  look  for  the 
better  ones — yet  unbred,  undeveloped, 
and  unborn.  Perfection  is  never  at^ 
tained — it  is  always  a  step  in  advance, 
to  induce  a  longing  for  it,  and  a  reach- 
ing out  after  it.  Give  us  the  best  the 
Earth  aflbrds — always. — The  Editor. 


MARKETING. 


How  lo  Properly  Prepare  Comb 
Honey  for  market. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   E.    L.    PRATT. 


For  the  last  few  years  I  have  hand- 
led a  crop  of  comb  honey  (from  500 
to  800  pounds)  in  my  home  market,  at 
prices  ranging  from  30  to  35  cents, 
and  very  often  as  liigh  as  40  cents  for 
an  extra  nice  article. 

At  the  present  time,  I  have  at  least 
a  do/.en  people  at  my  heels,  all  the 
time,  asking  for  more  of  that  "  nice 
honey."  The  other  morning  I  brought 
up  a  large  basket  full  of  this  year's 
crop,  and  before  I  could  arrive  at  my 
destination,  it  was  all  disposed  of. 

Now,  how  do  I  work  it  ?  you  ask. 
In  the  first  place,  I  read  everything 
anybody  has  to  oft'er  on  the  subject  of 
marketing,  and  profit  by  any  good 
points  discovered. 

I  keep  in  my  pocket,  pamphlets  and 
printed  matter,  "Why  Eat  Honey," 
"  Honey  as  an  Article  of  Food," 
"Honey  as  Medicine,"  etc.,  and  when 
an  opportunity  aftbrds  itself,  the  teach- 
ings of  these  are  made  known. 

Bees  are  mentioned  and  talked 
about  until  everybody  for  miles  around 
knows  that  I  "keep  a  lot  of  bees  and 
sell  fine  honey,  that  is  warranted 
pure."  Many  have  bought  honey 
directly  from  the  hive,  which  is  all- 
convincing  to  the  inexperienced  masses. 

The  honej-  should  be  taken  ofi:' 
directly  after  capping,  and  stored  in  a 
warm  room  until  thoroughly  ripe.  The 
boxes  should  be  perfectly  clean  of  bee- 
glue,  and  as  white  as  possible,  before 
a  pound  is  sold. 

I  have  three  grades,  and  the  first 
and  second  are  carefully  wrapped  up 
in  vei-y  pleasing  packages.  The  thii-d 
is  sold  in  bulk,  or  otherwise,  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Before  the  paste-board  cartons  were 
put  upon  the  market,  I  used  to  have  a 
plain  rim  made  of  white  pulp-board, 
just  right  to  take  a  one-pound  section. 
I  now  use  the  cartons. 

After  the  honey  is  thoroughly  vipencd. 
I  label  each  box  with  a  plain,  small, 
neat   label,    printed    with    black   ink, 

"Warranted  pure  honey  by ." 

Each  box  is  then  done  up  in  one  sheet 
of  white  tissue-paper,  and  slipped  into 
a  carton.  I  now  wrap  the  whole  thing 
in  pink-tinted  French  folio-paper,  seal- 
ing down  the  corners  neatly  with  paste 
or  mucilage. 

After  I  have  wrapped  and  sealed 
enough  for  a  week's   supply,  I  go  over 
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the  packages  once  more,  and  attach  to 
each  a  neat,  little  two-colored  label, 
telling  what  it  is,  where  produced,  and 
whom  sold  l>y.  These  labels  are 
printed  on  white  paper,  with  pink  and 
blue-black  inck,  and  are  pasted  on  one 
of  the  sealed  ends.  One  series  of  plain, 
neat  type  is  used. 

On  the  very  finest  honey,  I  use  red 
sealing-wax,  and  a  stamp  that  denotes 
an  "  extra  brand,"  which  has  become 
r|uite  jiopular  among  the  classes  in  my 
market. 

The  carton  in  itself  is  very  rough 
and  crude-looking,  and  to  print  huge 
black  letters  on  a  whole  broad  side, 
ruins  its  sale  ever)'  time  in  my  market. 

In  a  high-price  market  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  all  the  little  points  of 
neatness. 

Many  of  my  customers  prefer  to  buj' 
their  honey  by  the  half-dozen  pounds, 
and  I  find  this  to  be  the  amount  used 
in  ordinary  families,  so  I  have  white- 
pulp-board  boxes  made  just  the  correct 
size  to  hold  six  packages  of  honey 
snugly.  Very  often  I  can  sell  6  pounds 
in  these  boxes  where  the  party  would 
have  taken  but  thi-ee  or  four,  if  in 
separate  pound  packages.  I  have 
never  shipped  honey  any  distance  in 
this  way,  but  if  occasion  required  it,  I 
would  make  crates  to  hold  just  four  of 
these  half-dozen  boxes,  and  grade  it 
so  each  orate  would  weigh  25  pounds 
above  the  tare. 

The  cost  of  labor,  cartons,  paper, 
label.s,  etc.,  is  very  slight,  compared 
with  the  price  received. 

A  fair  sample  of  the  lot  is  sometimes 
finished  up  with  glass  at  the  front  and 
rear,  and  placed  on  exhibition  with 
other  packages  in  some  neat  show- 
window. 

A  placard,  "  Hot  rolls  and  honey," 
will  draw  human  "flies." 

Marlboro,  Mass. 


LAYING-WORKERS. 


An  Experience  with  One  of  these 
Annoyances. 


Written  tor  the  Atnerlcan  Bee  JoumaZ 
BY   A.    M.    VANNOY. 


While  looking  through  some  nuclei 
hives  to-day,  I  found  what  I  have  the 
best  reasons  to  believe  to  be  a  laying- 
worker.  I  caught  her,  caged  her,  and 
now  send  Iier  to  the  Bee  Journal 
office  for  inspection,  and  whatever 
use  may  b(!  made  of  her  for  the 
fraternity.  The  circumstances  are  as 
follows : 

About  July  1  I  procured  a  lot  of  bee- 
entrance  guards  (zinc),  and  placed 
them  on  all  hives  having  hybrids  or 
black  drones  (of  such  I  had  several 
colonies  then),  and  having  lately  in- 
troduced  some    tested    queens    (from 


Ohio),  it  became  necessary  to  place 
the  guards  on  the  hives  of  two  such 
colonies.  One  was  a  strong  hybrid, 
and  this  hybrid  colony  ' '  balled  "  their 
queen,  and  killed  her.  I  divided  the 
colony  into  [nuclei  for  queen-rearing, 
leaving  three  frames  at  the  old  stand. 
In  due  season  four  queen-cells  wei'e 
constructed  and  matured  ;  three  were 
removed  to  other  nuclei  for  nursing, 
and  to  be  fertilized.  The  one  left  at 
the  old  stand  was  either  lost  or 
"  balled,"  for  after  several  attempts  to 
find  her,  I  again  gave  the  nuclei  brood 
for  queen-rearing,  but  no  queen-cells 
were  constructed. 

About  ten  days  ago,  I  discovered  a 
huge  droue-cell  on  a  corner  of  one  of 
the  combs  ;  I  took  it  off,  and  opened 
it,  and  it  contained  a  live  drone,  well 
advanced  in  the  chrysalis  stage ;  and 
noticing  the  bees  hover  closely  over  a 
small  patch  of  drone-comb  on  the 
lower  edge  of  one  of  the  combs,  I 
smoked  them  away,  and  found  eggs  in 
these  few  drone-cells. 

I  then  made  a  most  careful  exami- 
nation of  every  frame,  to  see  if  there 
was  a  queen,  but  I  could  find  none  ; 
however,  I  saw  this  same  bee,  or  one 
just  like  her,  and  saw' the  the  bees  feed 
her  and  attend  her,  just  as  they  appear 
to  do  for  the  queens. 

I  have  been  watching  them  from 
time  to  time,  until  to-day  I  discovered 
her  backing  down  into  one  of  those 
drone-cells,  and  remain  thus  a  short 
time  ;  and  upon  closer  examination,  I 
found,  apparently,  fresh-laid  eggs  in 
this  cell,  and  in  several  other  drone- 
cells,  which  the  bees  have  lately  built. 
Hence  I  concluded  that  I  have  a  clear 
case  of  laying-woi'ker,  and  send  her  to 
you  as  such.  I  used  to  doubt  the  lay- 
ing-worker theory,  but  now  I  do  not. 

P.  S. — I  neglected  to  state  that  the 
eggs  found  about  ten  days  ago  have 
hatched,  and  the  bees  had  a  very  nice 
queen-cell  constructed,  and  closed, 
with  another  large  drone  (apparently 
so)  in  it.  I  very  thoughtlessly  pinched 
it  off  the  comb — a  thing  I  now  wish  I 
had  not  done. 

Furthermore,  there  are  plenty  of 
empty  worker-cells  in  apparently  good 
condition,  to  receive  eggs,  but  no  eggs 
are  there.  Nearly  one  entire  comb 
where  the  lust  brood  hatched,  is  empty, 
and  in  every  other  nuclei  in  the  apiarj' 
they  are  either  full  of  eggs,  larva?  or 
sealed  brood.  This  one  has  none  ex- 
cept those  in  the  small  patch  of  drone- 
cells  referred  to. 

Hedrick,  Iowa,  Aug.  26,  1889. 

[We  referred  the  foregoing  laying- 
worker  case  to  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  who 
has  kindly  given  a  reply  as  follows  : — 
Ed.] 

The  bee  is  a  laying-worker.  I  found 
several  eggs   in   her  ovaries,   but  the 


ovaries  were  small.  She  had  the  regu- 
lar worker-jaw,  wing,  tongue,  maxilla, 
and  legs ;  and,  curious  enough,  she 
even  had  wax-scales  in  the  wax-pock- 
ets.  This  was  a  new  kink.  I  never 
saw  this  before.  It  would  seem  that 
she  was  not  quite  satisfactory  to  the 
bees,  as  her  hair  had  been  pulled  out, 
and  the  last  four  of  the  tarsal  joints  of 
both  hind  legs  were  gone.  She  doubt- 
less found  life  a  struggle. — A.  J.  Cook. 


GERMANY. 


The  Condition  of  Bee.Keeping 
in  the  Fatherland. 


Written  for  the  Amertcan  Bee  Journal 
BY  KEV.    STEPHEN  ROESE. 


The  knowledge  of  bee-keeping  in 
Germany  is  by  no  means  limited,  judg- 
ing from  late  reports  of  the  various 
bee-keeping  periodicals  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  fact  of  the  passing  of  a  law  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Reichstag,  of  16 
paragraphs,  granting  permission  to  all 
inhabitant  to  establish  apiaries,  free  of 
taxation,  and  affording  protection  to 
this  honest  art  and  industry,  to  a  great 
extent. 

Bee-keeping  societies,  associations, 
and  branches  are  without  number. 
When  Germany  goes  into  anything, 
she  goes  into  it  with  al!  her  might. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child  has  an 
opportunity  to  receive  instruction  on 
all  modern  improvements  in  bee-cul- 
tui-e,  for  the  various  societies  are 
divided  and  subdivided  into  branches, 
and  even  sections,  meeting  once  a 
month,  and  oftener. 

Each  branch  has  qualified  leaders 
and  speakers,  canvassing  every  city, 
village  and  hamlet,  delivering  essays 
and  lectures  on  bee-culture  ;  and  their 
activity  seems  to  resemble  the  stump- 
ing of  a  presidential  campaign  in  the 
United  States,  and,  as  the  saying  is, 
not  a  stone  is  left  unturned. 

The  division  and  subdivision  into 
sections,  with  a  leader  or  foreman,  is 
a  movement  of  great  wisdom.  It  seems 
to  create  an  eagerness  among  them  to 
see  which  one  will  succeed  in  getting 
the  largest  number  of  members.  An 
annual  fee  from  each  member  from  1 
to  2  marks  does  swell  their  treasury  to 
enable  each  society  to  carry  on  its 
business  in  a  business-like  manner. 

The  German  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Union  has  charge  over  the  field  of 
Central  Germany,  with  a  membership 
of  20,600,  alone,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Pastor  Rabbow,  acting 
president  of  that  society.  The  Gov- 
ernment estimates  an  annual  income 
of  each  colony  of  bees  in  the  Empire 
at  12  marks  each,  with  a  grand  total 
of  17,000,000  marks,  as  the  net  income 
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from  bee-keepinn;  for  the  German 
nation.  No  wonder  Emperor  William 
is  so  willing  to  sign  the  new  law, 
passed  by  the  Reichstag,  and  intended 
to  promote  bee-keeping  in  Germany. 

The  German  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Union  held  its  third  annual  session  in 
the  city  of  Stettin,  Prusia,  on  Sept.  6 
to  9,  with  a  grand  exhibition  on  Sept. 
7  ;  opening  e.xerci.ses  by  the  honored 
President  Graf  (Marquis)  Behr  Veyer- 
dank  ;  a  distribution  of  grand  diplomas 
and  prizes  of  tlie  value  of  4,0U0  marks 
from  the  Union,  and  two  gold  medals 
from  Graf  Behr  Veyerdank. 

Oerman  Liatvs  on   Hee-Keepiner> 

The  folowing  is  a  correct  translation 
cf  th<3  late  enacted  laws  to  jjromote 
bee-keeping  in  Germany  : 

We,  William,  King  of  Prusia,  etc., 
degree  throughout  our  Monarchy,  b}' 
sanction  of  both  Houses,  the  following, 
to- wit  : 

1.  The  privilege  of  bee-keeping  to 
.all  inhabitants  on  their  own  property. 

2.  The  same  right  to  all  renters  or 
lease  holders,  by  permission  of  the 
owner  of  the  property. 

3.  Apiaries  may  be  established  any- 
where, against  objections  of  neighbors, 
V>y  enclosure  of  at  least  2J  meters  high; 
from  April  1  to  Oct.  1,  10  meters  high 
(this  is  in  case  of  neighbors  objecting.) 

4.  Moving  apiaries  to  forests,  buck- 
wheat fields,  or  any  other  pasture, 
each  must  respect  a  distance  of  200 
meters,  and  25  meters  from  any  public 
highway. 

5.  Near  bleaching,  dyeing  or  tannery 
establishments,  the  distance  of  50 
meters  must  be  observed. 

6.  Apiaries  will  be  protected  by  civil 
right  and  law. 

7.  The  swarm  issuing  is  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  owner  of  the 
parent  colony,  with  the  right  to  cap- 
ture the  same,  wherever  found,  with- 
out trespassing. 

8.  An  absconding  swarm  is  owner- 
less, as  soon  as  sight  is  lost  of  the 
same. 

9.  Such  swarm  will  be  the  property 
of  the  capturer. 

10.  In  case  of  swarms  uniting,  each 
rightful  claimant  has  a  joint  interest  in 
the  same  ;  but  in  case  of  a  disagree- 
ment, decision  will  be  made  by  arbi- 
trary lot,  or  sale  of  the  same,  dividing 
the  proceeds  according  to  the  interest 
of  each. 

11.  If  a  swarm  enters  a  hive  of  any 
other  apiarist,  inhabited  by  a  colony  of 
bees,  all  claims  on  the  newly-entered 
swarm  by  its  former  owner  ceases  at 
once. 

12.  All  transgressions  of  rules  3,  4, 
5,  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  150 
marks,  or  six  weeks'  imprisonment. 

13.  Any   one   who   wilfully   or   ma- 


robber  bees)  by  water,  fire,  steam  or 
poison,  or  trap,  shall  be  fined  600 
marks,  or  an  imprisonment,  for  one 
year. 

14.  A  line  of  600  marks  will  be  im- 
posed on  any  one  who  sells  bees,  hives, 
products,  or  implements  infested  by 
foul  brood. 

15.  A  fine  of  60  marks,  or  imprison- 
ment for  two  weeks,  will  be  imposed 
on  any  who  («)  recklessly  sells  or  gives 
away  hives,  boxes,  products  or  imple- 
ments, etc.  (6)  Who  carelessly  in  his 
apiary  sets  up  such  colonies,  or  leaves 
scattered  about  combs  so  infested,  (o) 
Who  neglects  to  remove  foul-broody, 
infested  hives,  or  close  the  entrances 
of  the  same. 

16.  This  law  is  to  take  effect  on  and 
after  Oct.  1,  1889  ;  after  which  date 
all  former  statuary  laws,  rules  and 
and  regulations  relating  to  bee-keep- 
ing, will  cease  to  be  in  power. 

Maiden  Rock,  Wis. 


BEE-NOTES. 


Laying  Several  Egg8  in  a  Cell — 
Coninientg. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   J.    H.    NEWMAN. 


On  page  471,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Johnson 
says  that  his  young  queen  lays  4  or  5 
eggs  in  some  of  the  cells,  and  asks 
what  it  means.  My  queens  often  lay 
several  eggs  in  a  cell,  when  they  first 
begin  to  lay  ;  the  old  queens  do  it  when 
they  begin  in  the  spring. 

"Ho>v  to  Secure  %Vorker-<Jonib. 


Kins-ltirdiit  and  Hces. 

There  are  some  king-birds  with  a 
nest  near  here,  and  the  bees  seem  to 
chase  them  whenever  they  see  them 
fly,  and  I  have  seen  4  or  5  bees  chas- 
ing one  king-bird  about  40  or  50  rods 
from  the  hives.  I  have  not  seen  the 
birds  catch  any  bees,  and  the  bees  do 
not  attack  the  birds,  except  when  the 
birds  are  flying.  The  bees  did  not 
seem  cross  at  this  time,  either. 

Priority  of  Evocation. 

On  page  284,  Dr.  Proctor  says  :  "  If 
Mr.  Pettit's  logic  is  true,  when  a  man 
buys  a  farm  and  commences  to  raise 
corn,  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry,  no 
other  should  be  allowed  to  come  near 
him  and  do  the  same." 

No  other  man  is  allowed  to  do  the 
same,  on  the  same  place.  If  a  man 
has  a  place,  and  begins  raising  cattle, 
no  one  is  allowed  to  raise  cattle  on  the 
same  place,  without  his  consent.  But 
if  a  man  has  a  l)ee-pasture,  everybody 
is  at  liberty  to  use  it. 

A  man  cannot  keep  bees  on  his  own 
land  as  he  can  other  stock,  for  they 
have  no  respect  for  fences  or  surveyors' 
lines.  The  bee-pasturage  does  not  be- 
long to  the  man  who  owns  the  land, 
for  he  has  no  control  of  it,  but  it  is 
common  propertj' — the  honey  belong- 
ing to  the  man  who  gets  it. 

Charlevoix,  Mich. 


QUEENS. 

Shall  a  Colony  Rear  IIm  Queen 
Aner  Swarming  ? 


I  have  been  trying  to  find  how  to 
get  worker-comb  built  withoijt  using 
foundation.  The  bees,  as  soon  as  they 
are  a  fair-sized  colony,  and  honey 
coming  in,  think  of  increase.  They 
can  increase  by  drones  or  queens,  or 
both  ;  of  course  it  takes  both  drones 
and  queens  for  increase  ;  but  a  colony 
of  bees  can  increase  by  rearing  drones 
and  letting  others  rear  the  queens. 
They  are  ready  to  rear  drones  long 
before  they  are  strong  enough  to  rear 
queen-cells  and  swarm.  So  it  seems 
that  when  they  are  doing  well,  if 
empty  frames  are  put  among  them, 
they  will — unless  it  is  a  veiy  small 
colony — fill  it  with  drone-comb,  be- 
cause they  want  drones.  The  more 
drones,  the  more  increase  of  their  kind 
among  other  bees. 

After  swarming,  they  have  no  brood, 
and  as  they  mu.st  have  new  worker- 
bees  or  die,  they  give  their  attention 
to  making  worker-comb,  because  they 
want  workers.  Comb  built  by  new 
swarms,  or  by  nuclei,  where  the  bees 
plainly  see  the  need  of  worker-brood, 


Written  for  the  American  Rural  Home 

BY   G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


liciously  in  any  way  destroys  (so-called  '  will  be  worker-comb. 


I  am  asked  to  give  an  article  on  the 
plan  of  giving  each  colony  a  laying 
queen  immediately  after  swarming,  as 
is  recommended  by  some,  and  also 
to  tell  whether  1  consider  the  plan  a 
good  one  or  not.  As  I  do  not  consider 
the  plan  a  good  one,  I  will  try  to  give 
my  reasons  for  so  thinking. 

For  years  we  have  been  told  that  no 
colony  should  go  without  a  laying 
queen  for  a  single  day,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  give  it  one  :  and  plans  for  in- 
troducing queens,  which  required  that 
the  hive  should  be  qneenless  for  a  few 
days  previous,  have  been  severely 
criticized.  We  have  also  been  told  for 
years,  that  the  bee-keeper  who  wishes 
to  secure  the  best  results  from  his  bees, 
should  have  a  laying  queen  ready  to 
give  to  each  old  colony  as  soon  as  it 
has  swarmed,  as  the  time  lost  to  them 
by  rearing  a  queen  is  equivalent  to  a 
swarm  of  bees. 

Being  eager  to  know  for  myself  all 
of  the  plans  which  would  give  the  best 
results,  I  experimented  largely;  and  the 
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truth  of  the  statement,  that  the  time 
lost  to  the  bees  in  rearing  a  qneen  in 
natural  swarming  was  equivalent  to  a 
swarm  of  beees,  is  the  first  reason  that 
the  plan  has  not  been  a  success  with 
me.  If  it  were  bees  that  I  was  after, 
the  case  would  be  different.  Here  the 
white  clover  yields  only  enough  to 
keep  the  bees  breeding  nicely,  and 
prepares  them  so  that  they  mainly 
swarm  from  June  20  to  July  1.  Our 
honey  harvest  is  principally  from  bass- 
wood,  which  blossoms  from  July  5  to 
the  16th. 

Now  all  who  are  familiar  with  nat- 
ural swarming,  know  that  tlie  bees  are 
comparative!}'  few  in  numbers  in  the 
spring,  and  increase  by  the  rapidly-in- 
creasing brood  produced  by  the  queen, 
which  in  due  time  hatch  into  bees,  un- 
til a  swarm  is  the  result.  By  giving  a 
laying  queen  to  a  colony  immediately 
after  it  has  cast  a  swarm,  we  bring 
about  the  same  result  (swarming)  as 
before,  or  we  place  the  bees  in  the 
same  condition.  The  only  diiferenoe 
is,  that  having  plenty  of  brood,  they 
build  up, quicker  and  are  prepared  to 
swarm  in  a  shorter  time. 

As  this  second  swarming  brought 
about  by  giving  a  laying  queen,  comes 
right  in  our  basswood  honey  harvest, 
it  cuts  off  the  surplus  honey ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  bees  having  the 
swarming  fever  do  little  or  no  work  in 
the  sections,  and  if  allowed  to  swarm, 
the  object  we  have  sought  after  (honey) 
is  beyond  our  reach. 

Having  given  my  experience  on  this 
point,  let  us  see  how  the  same  colony 
would  work  had  we  not  given  the  bees 
a  laying  queen. 

Eight  days  after  the  swarm  has 
issued,  the  first  young  queen  will  have 
emerged  from  her  cell,  as  a  rule,  when 
the  apiarist  should  remove  all  of  the 
other  queen-cells  from  the  hive,  so  that 
second  swarming  is  entirely  prevented. 
In  ten  days  more  the  young  queen  is 
ready  to  lay,  which  is  about  the  time 
basswood  begins  to  yield  honey  largely. 
During  this  period,  between  tlie  time 
the  swarm  issued  and  the  young  queen 
commences  to  lay,  the  bees,  not  having 
any  brood  to  nurse  for  the  last  half  of 
the  time,  consume  but  little  honey ; 
hence,  as  fast  as  young  bees  emerge 
from  the  cells,  they  are  tilled  with 
honey  ;  for  bees  not  having  a  laying 
queen  or  unsealed  brood,  seldom  build 
comb  in  the  sections.  Thus,  when  the 
young  queen  is  ready  to  lay,  she  finds 
every  available  cell  stored  with  honey. 

At  this  point  the  instinct  of  the  bees 
teaches  them  that  they  must  have 
brood,  or  they  will  soon  cease  to  exist 
as  a  colony,  and  a  general  rush  is 
made  for  the  sections.  The  honey 
from  below  is  carried  above,  so  as  to 
give  the  queen  room,  and  in  a  week 
we  have  as  a  result,  the  sections  nearly 


filled  with  honey.  I  have  had  such 
colonies  fill  and  complete  sections  of 
honey  to  the  amount  of  60  pounds  in 
from  eight  to  twelve  days,  while  those 
to  which  I  had  given  the  laying  queen 
immediately  after  swarming,  did  little 
but  swarm  during  the  same  time. 

Bear  in  mind  that  we  are  talking 
about  producing  comb  honey,  not  ex- 
tracted. Different  localities  may  give 
different  results  ;  still,  I  think  that 
nearly  all  localities  give  a  large  flow  of 
honey  at  a  certain  period  during  the 
season,  rather  than  a  steady,  continu- 
ous honey  harvest  the  whole  summer. 
To  such  places  these  remarks  are  ap- 
plicable. 

My  second  reason  is,  that  after  bass- 
wood  we  have  a  honey-dearth,  hence 
the  bees  from  the  introduced  queen 
are  of  no  value,  but  on  the  contrary 
become  consumers.  On  an  average,  it 
takes  21  days  from  the  time  the  egg  is 
laid  to  the  perfect  bee.  Then  if  the 
colony  is  in  a  normal  condition,  this 
bee  does  not  commence  labor  in  tlie 
field  until  16  days  old  ;  hence,  the  eggs 
for  the  honey-gathering  bees  must  be 
deposited  in  the  cell  37  days  before 
the  honey  harvest  ends,  or  else  they 
are  of  no  value  as  honey-producers. 

As  the  basswood  is  all  gone  before 
the  eggs  of  the  introduced  queen  be- 
come honey-producing  bees,  and  as 
the  larger  part  of  them  die  of  old  age 
befoi'e  buckwheat  and  fall  flowers  yield 
honey,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  gain 
is  made  by  letting  each  old  colony 
having  cast  a  swarm,  rear  its  own 
queen  ;  for  thereby  we  save  the  expen- 
sive feeding  of  the  larvae,  which  are  to 
become  expensive  consumers  of  the 
honey  of  the  hive.  Also  the  chances 
are  that,  when  the  colony  rears  its 
own  queen,  it  will  be  stocked  with 
younger  bees  for  wintering  in  Novem- 
ber, than  where  a  queen  was  intro- 
duced immediately  after  swarming. 

The  one  point  wortli  knowing  above 
all  others  in  bee-keeping,  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  location  we  are  in, 
as  to  its  honey-resorces,  and  then  get- 
ting the  largest  amount  of  bees  pos- 
sible at  that  or  those  times  to  gather 
the  honey,  having  just  as  few  at  all 
other  times  as  is  consistent  with  the 
accomplishing  of  this  object.  In  work- 
ing so  that  we  get  the  bees  out  of  sea- 
son, we  have  to  pay  the  same  price  for 
them  that  we  would  to  get  them  so  that 
each  one  becomes  a  producer  instead 
of  a  consumer. 

If  all  who  read  this  article  will  study 
their  location,  and  then  rear  their  bees 
in  reference  to  that  location,  I  think 
that  they  will  find  that  their  bees  will 
do  as  well  as  those  of  their  more  suc- 
cessful neighbors.  We  often  hear  it 
said  that  one  colony  in  an  apiary  did 
much  better  than  the  rest,  and  had 
they  all  done  as   well,  a   large  crop  of 


honey  would  have  been  the  result. 
The  reason  that  that  one  colony  did  so 
well,  was  because  it  happened  to  have 
a  large  proportion  of  its  bees  of  the 
right  age  to  gather  honey  just  in  the 
lioney  harvest,  and  if  we  can  get  all  in 
this  condition,  we  can  secure  a  like 
result  from  the  whole  apiary. 
Borodino,  N.  Y. 


HONEY-BOARDS. 


Answer  to  Questions  about  Sec- 
tion-Cases  and  Honey-Boards. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   JAMES   HEDDON. 


I  am  requested  by  the  Editor  to  re- 
ply to  the  following  letter  from  a  new 
subscriber  to  the  American  Bee  .Jour-. 
NAL,  at  Davenport,  Iowa  : 

I  had  10  colonies  of  bees  last  spring,  and 
they  increased  to  24,  partly  by  natural 
swarming.  I  shall  have  about  800  pounds 
of  nice  comb  honey  from  30  colonies,  hav- 
ing sold  the  other  4.  What  is  the  best  way 
to  get  bees  out  of  crates,  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  hives  ?  Is  it  necessary  to 
use  honey-boards  between  supers  and  brood- 
frames  ?  If  so,  will  you  describe  one  made 
of  wood,  and  the  one  mostly  in  use  ?  Is  it 
better,  at  this  season,  to  put  a  wide  frame 
with  sections  at  the  side  of  the  brood-nest, 
than  to  put  on  another  crate  ? 

The  bee-keeper  is  away  behind  the 
times  at  present,  who  does  not  get  the 
bees  all  out  of  his  supers  before  he 
takes  them  from  the  hive  ;  but  to  an- 
swer your  question  precisely  as  j'ou 
ask  it,  I  will  say,  carry  the  "  crate," 
or  more  properly,  storing-case,  to  a 
screen-house,  or  some  place  so  pre- 
pared that  bees  can  exit  but  cannot  or 
will  not  enter.  (Crates  are  to  ship 
honey  to  market  in,  so  let  us  call  them 
shipping-crates.  The  storing-cases  that 
are  used  on  the  hives,  let  us  call 
"  cases,"  not  racks  or  crates,  but  stor- 
ing-cases, or  cases.  Let  us  call  brood- 
frames,  brood-frames,  and  then  when 
we  want  to  use  the  word  "  rack  "  we 
can  use  it  propei-ly  by  applying  it  to 
that  large,  coarse  frame  which  liolds 
upon  the  wagon  the  hay  or  straw, 
upon  which  we  ship  30  or  40  colonies 
of  bees  to  an  out  apiary,  or  some  other 
location,  being  drawn  bj-  horses.) 
There  are  two  or  three  different  plans 
which  have  been  described  in  former 
issues  of  this  paper,  all  of  which  work 
perfectly. 

Yes,  the  bees  will  leave  j-our  supers 
even  when  producing  extracted  honey, 
provided  there  is  no  brood  in  them, 
and  there  will  not  be,  if  you  use  the 
queen-excluding  honey-board,  or  if  you 
take  them  off  so  late  that  the  brood  is 
all  hatched  out.  With  the  use  of  a 
good  honey-board,  not  excluding, 
there  is  little  danger  of  bi-ood  in  comb- 
honey  cases. 
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Yes,  sir  ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  use  a  houey-board  between  the 
supers  and  brood-frames,  if  j'ou  expect 
j'our  work  to  pass  off  pleasantly  and 
smoothly.  This  board  can  be  either 
wood  or  metal,  and  the  wooden  one 
mostly  used  is  known  as  the  bee-space, 
break-joint  honey-board,  invented 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  made  queen- 
excluding  by  tacking  strips  of  per- 
forated-zinc on  the  upper  or  under  side 
of  the  slats  over  the  slots,  or  by  putting 
a  saw-kerf  in  the  edges  of  the  slats, 
and  slipping  in  the  strip  of  perforated- 
zinc,  which  is  more  quickly  done,  and 
makes  a  smoother-looking  job. 

There  is  no  patent  upon  this  honey- 
board,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
one  ever  invented,  and  is  now  going 
into  general  use.  For  comb  honey  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  having  it  queen-excluding, 
but  for  extracted  honey,  unless  work- 
ing on  the  non-swarming  plan,  where 
one  has  a  great  plenty  of  combs  I  pre- 
fer to  make  the  honey-board  queen- 
excluding,  according  to  tlie  above 
method.  If  you  once  use  a  good 
honey-board,  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  them  thereafter. 

No,  do  not  use  an}-  wide  frames  in 
the  brood-chamber.  The  honey  will 
not  be  nice,  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  not  a 
jjlace  where  it  ought  to  be,  if  you  ex- 
pect to  do  your  work  expeditiouslj-. 
Put  on  another  storing-ease,  and  again 
another,  as  long  as  the  bees  need  more 
room.  If  the  last  case  given  them  is 
not  finished,  during  that  season,  it 
can  be  finished  up  by  feeding  back 
extracted  honej%  or  what  is  already 
stored  can  be  extracted,  saving  the 
combs  for  the  next  year. 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 


HINTS. 


Soiled     Sections,    Weeds,    How 
Far  Bee§  Fly,  etc. 

Written  for  the  Western  Plowman 

BY    C.    H.    DIBBEKN. 


The  gathering  of  the  fall  crop  of 
honey  now  promises  to  be  both  large 
and  of  good  quality.  Of  course  we 
want  all  the  honey  that  can  be  secured, 
and  we  want  that  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive shape. 

Do  IVot  Use  Soiled  Sections. 

We  were  lately  asked  if  old  combs 
in  soiled  eections  would  not  be  good 
enough  to  use  for  the  late  dark  honey, 
as  it  usuallj-  sells  cheap,  anyway  ?  We 
most  decidedly  say.  No.  If  ever  we 
want  nice,  new,  clean  sections  it  is  to 
have  the  rather  dark  and  less  attrac- 
tive honey  stored  in.  Old  comb  is  not 
fit  to  store  any   kind   of   honey  in,  but 


if  such  must  be  used,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  use  them  for  the  white  honey 
crop.  The.se  old  sections  and  old 
combs  have  done  more  to  demoralize 
prices  than  anything  else. 

Uees  in  <jiood  Condition. 

Bees  are  now  in  good  condition  for 
gathering  the  fall  crop  of  honey.  The 
hives  are  all  well  supplied  with  good 
honey,  and  plenty  of  brood  is  con- 
stantly hatching  out.  There  is  now 
not  that  disposition  to  swarm  that  in- 
terferes so  sei'iously  with  the  early 
crop.  Honey  coming  in  now  should 
nearly  all  go  into  the  sections,  as  there 
is  no  other  place  for  it.  It  will  not  do, 
however,  to  put  on  too  many  sections, 
or  continue  adding  cases  of  sections 
too  late.  Remember  the  gathering  of 
honey  will  cease  entirely  with  this 
month,  and  it  is  much  better  to  have 
nearly  all  the  sections  finished,  than  to 
have  a  lot  of  partly  finished  ones  to 
store  and  spoil  our  next  season's  crop 
with. 

I  have  opposed  usihg  sections  and 
combs  held  over  from  the  fall  crop,  for 
yeai's,  and  this  season's  experiments 
only  confirm  my  previous  conclusions. 
No  matter  if  some  bee-keepers  think 
they  are  very  nice  to  coax  bees  into 
the  section  -  cases  with,  I  would  not 
give  much  for  a  colony  having  plenty 
of  bees  that  would  not  rush  into  such 
cases  with  foundation  in  the  sections, 
when  honey  is  plenty  in  the  fields,  and 
the  weather  is  favorable. 

liVire-CIotli  Separators. 

Last  season  we  tried  a  very  few  one- 
fourth-inch  mesh  galvanized  wire-eloth 
separators,  and  were  rather  pleased 
with  them.  That  being  a  rather  poor 
year,  they  seemed  to  be  all  right.  Tliis 
year  we  tried  a  few  more,  and  find 
them  too  uncertain  to  depend  on.  The 
bees  can  get  through  them  anywhere, 
and  seem  to  like  them — so  well  that 
sometimes  they  use  them  for  the  center 
of  their  combs.  There  is  also  too  much 
brace-comb  and  attaching  comb  to  it. 
So  far  tin  suits  us  the  best,  but  we  ex- 
pect to  give  thin,  planed,  wooden  sep- 
arators a  trial  next  year. 

After  all,  the  honey  crop  of  the 
United  States  does  not  prove  to  be 
nearly  as  large  as  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve. By  referring  to  a  late  standard 
report,  we  find  that  about  a  dozen  of 
the  Central  States  have  produced  a 
full  crop.  Michigan  and  New  York, 
two  of  the  largest  honey-producing 
States,  report  about  one-third  of  an 
average  crop,  and  New  England  States 
only  one-fourth.  California,  a  State 
that  sometimes  nearly  swamps  us,  also 
reports  onlj-  about  one-fourth  of  a 
crop.  So  taking  the  whole  country, 
there  will  be  quite  a  shortage,  and 
those  bee-keepers  in  the  favored  States, 


who  send  their  product  to  the  right 
markets,  will  no  doubt  meet  ready 
sales  and  good  prices. 

IIotT  Far  Hees  Fly. 

A  good  (leal  has  been  said  about  how 
far  bees  will  fly  for  honey.  Some 
writers  claim  that  they  will  only  fly 
two  to  three  miles,  while  others  are 
just  as  sure  they  will  go  from  five  to 
seven  miles.  Now  a  bee's  wings 
vibrate,  or  beat  the  air,  at  the  rate  of 
190  strokes  in  a  second.  Some  claim 
that  this  will  produce  a  rate  of  flight 
of  a  mile  per  minute.  In  windy 
weather,  when  they  take  advantage  of 
trees  and  other  obstructions  near  the 
ground,  they  fly  at  a  very  slow  rate, 
perhaps  not  more  than  ten  miles  per 
hour.  In  fair  summer  weather,  how- 
ever, when  there  is  little  wind,  and 
they  fly  high  in  the  air,  they  go  like  a 
shot,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  they  do 
not  go  as  fast  as  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
Thirty  miles  perhaps  is  more  nearly 
right.  Now  if  they  travel  ^  mile  in 
two  minutes,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  they 
can  easily  keep  this  up  for  twenty 
minutes.  This  would  take  them  ten 
miles  from  home. 

We  think  that  they  will  often  go  that 
distance  to  a  buckwheat  field.  It  can, 
however,  be  easily  understood  that 
they  would  gather  much  more  honey 
when  pasturage  is  nearer,  as  they 
could  then  make  more  trips.  When 
bees  make  long  trips,  as  ours  are  now 
doing,  they  return  almost  exhausted, 
often  dropping  at  the  entrance,  and 
sometimes  resting  a  minute  or  two  be- 
fore entering  the  hive. 

dean  Out  the  Weeds. 

Many  bee-keepers  get  a  little  care- 
less towards  the  last  of  the  season,  and 
allow  the  grass  and  weeds  to  grow  up 
and  obstruct  the  entrances.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  as  it  makes  the  apiary 
look  slovenly,  and,  besides,  is  a  great 
annoyance  to  the  bees.  A  bee's  wings 
vibrating  at  such  a  wonderful  rate  are 
easily  injured  and  worn  by  beating 
against  the  grass.  When  a  bee's  wings 
are  worn  out,  it  is  of  no  further  use, 
and  is  speedily  lost,  and  dies.  Keep 
the  apiary  trimmed  up. 

Milan,  Ills. 


WINTERING. 


How  to  Prepare   Bees   for   Suc- 
cessful Wintering. 

Wrllttn  tor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    CHARLES    F.    MUTH. 


It  appears  that  the  subject  of  "  Win- 
tering," in  ray  "  Practical  Hints  to 
Bee-Keepers,"  does  not  quite  cover  the 
ground.  Allow  me  to  publish  a  letter 
on  the  subject,  just  mailed  to  a  friend  ; 
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it  may  benefit  some  readers,  and  save 
me  the  writing  of  a  few  more  letters 
on  the  same  subject.      It  is  as  follows  : 

Wintering  of  bees  is  the  easiest  and 
most  successful  part  of  my  bee-keep- 
ing, and  I  am  surprised  at  the  trouble 
it  causes  many  of  our  brethren,  often 
to  those  whose  long  articles  in  bee- 
papers  and  other  periodicals  seem  to 
show  that  they  know  all  about  the 
subject. 

I  winter  my  bees  on  the  summer 
stands,  and  in  single  -  walled  hives. 
The  only  extra  work  caused  by  my 
preparation  for  the  winter  is,  to  re- 
move the  honey  from  the  second  story, 
cover  the  brood-chamber  with  a  wood- 
en cover  (3  third-covers),  place  a 
straw  mat  on  the  same,  and  open  the 
entrance  to  its  full  \vidth.  Be  sure 
that  the  colony  has  plenty  of  honey, 
and  give  the  hive  a  pitch  towards  the 
front,  of  at  least  2  inches. 

If  prepared  in  this  manner,  your 
bees  have  given  you  no  trouble  at  all, 
and  will  winter  more  successfully  than 
your  neighbor's  bees  in  the  cellar,  or 
in  their  cellar-like  chafif  hives,  even  if 
the  mercui-y  ranges  between  16°  and 
223  below  zero  for  thirtydays  or  more. 
Colonies  may  starve  to  death  for  me  in 
March,  April  or  May,  and  such  has 
happened,  but  I  shall  not  lose  a  colony 
in  wintering. 

Your  colonj'  must  have  plenty  of 
honey.  Let  every  one  of  the  10  combs, 
or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
colony,  be  partly  filled  with  honey, 
and  place  the  heaviest  combs  towards 
the  middle.  Winter  passages  may  not 
be  necessary  in  mild  winters,  but  may 
save  the  colony  in  a  protracted  cold  ; 
so,  cut  a  winter-passage  through  the 
middle  of  every  comb,  by  putting  a 
pocket-knife  blade  through  and  turn- 
ing it. 

The  entrance  of  every  hive  should 
be  open  its  entire  width,  during  the 
winter  months.  Your  bees  will  feel 
comfortable  if  they  have  honey  enough, 
and  I  am  not  very  sure  that  they  have 
consumed  more  honey  than  the  bees  of 
cellar-winterers,  by  the  time  that  honey 
comes  in  again. 

We  use  3  third-covers  to  cover  the 
brood-chamber,  and  place  a  straw-mat, 
or  its  equivalent,  on  these  wooden 
covers,  to  protect  them  against  the 
cold  air,  because  the  bees  cluster  be- 
low, and  would  chill  if  this  protection 
were  denied  them.  If  on  any  cold  day 
you  want  to  find  the  spot  under  which 
your  bees  cluster,  raise  the  straw-mat, 
and  pass  your  hand  over  the  boards. 
This  will  show  you  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  boards  warm,  and  it  will 
convince  you  that  "  board"  next  to  the 
bees,  is  just  as  practical  as  the  absorb- 
ing-cloth, and  more  so,  if  your  hive 
has  a  pitch  to  the  front,  of  at  least  2 
inches. 


The  exhalations  of  bees  condense 
into  water  during  cold  spells,  which 
hangs,  in  big  drops,  under  the  cover- 
ing-boards, and  runs  down  the  combs 
and  the  sides  of  the  hive  to  the  bottom. 
From  here  it  would  be  absorbed  again 
by  the  bees,  combs  and  honej%  if  it 
could  not  run  out.  It  would  create, 
thereby,  dampness  above,  and  cause 
the  honey  to  sour  under  and  near  the 
cluster.  Diarrhea  would  be  the  con- 
sequence. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  water  running  out  in  front  of  the 
hive,  when  raised  at  the  back,  some 
mild  day  following  a  cold  spell.  It  will 
convince  you  that  the  pitch  to  the 
front  should  be  at  least  2  inches  in 
winter. 

As  stated  before,  I  am  surprised  at 
the  vexation  and  expense  that  some  of 
the  brethren  undergo,  when  attempt- 
ing to  winter  their  bees,  while  they 
could  accomplish  tlieir  object  in  so 
simple  a  manner,  as  I  have  described — 
at  least  in  this  latitude. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


BEES  IN"  WINTER. 


Some  Hints   About  Bees   in  Cel. 
lars  or  Out-of-Doors. 


Writteyi  for  the  City  and  Country 

BY    A.    H.    DUFF. 


If  bees  are  wintered  in  cellars  or 
underground  repositories  of  any  kind 
it  would  be  much  better  if  some  ab- 
sorbing material  were  used  over  the 
frames,  and  directly  against  them,  just 
over  the  cluster  of  bees. 

There  is  a  great  benefit  in  keeping 
the  bees  dry,  by  absorbing  all  damp- 
ness that  arises  therefrom  ;  hence,  in 
cellar  as  well  as  out-door  wintering, 
this  will  be  found  a  great  benefit.  This 
can  readily  be  accomplished  by  leav- 
ing the  cover  off  and  placing  a  chaff 
cushion  on  the  hive  instead. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  winter  bees 
successfully  in  cellars  that  ai'e  used  for 
other  purposes,  such  as  those  used  un- 
der dwellings  for  keeping  vegetables 
and  other  commodities  for  family  use. 
The  unceasing  interruptions  by  enter- 
ing and  re-entering  will  prove  an  an- 
noyance to  the  bees  to  such  an  extent 
that  trouble  is  likely  to  follow.  This 
is  against  the  most  important  point  in 
successfully  wintering  bees,  and  that 
is  perfect  quietude  during  winter,  both 
in  and  out-of-doors,  and  our  advice  is 
to  those  who  do  not  have  cellars  or 
caves  especially  fot"  bees,  and  for  no 
other  purpose,  to  winter  out-doors. 
Cellars,  properly  arranged,  are  no 
doubt  ahead  of  any  other  method  of 
wintering,  but  every  point  in  connec- 
tion must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 


Bees  in  underground  repositories 
should  remain  in  them  the  entire  win- 
ter, in  an  undisturbed  condition,  and, 
if  their  condition  will  allow,  they 
should  not  be  removed  therefrom  much 
before  the  first  of  May.  If  they  are 
put  out  before  this,  cold  snaps  are  very 
hard  on  them,  and  may  result  in  their 
destruction.  If  they  are  found  in  such 
condition  as  their  confinement  longer 
is  impossible,  thej'  may  be  put  out  on 
a  fine  day  to  give  them  a  purifying 
flight,  and  placed  back  in  the  cellar 
thereafter.  This  is  the  only  safe 
method  of  handling  them.  Thus,  if 
bees  are  in  proper  condition  in  the 
fall  when  placed  into  winter  quarters, 
but  little  work  during  winter  is  re- 
quired, although  a  few  details  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  Thej'  must  have 
an  overseer  to  keep  everything  in  its 
proper  place. 

Bees  wintered  out-doors  should  have 
protection  from  the  cold  of  winter,  and 
as  it  is  now  a  very  uncommon  thing  to 
find  them  in  any  other  way,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  anything  on  the 
method  of  protection.  During  winter, 
upon  days  that  thej'  can  fly,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  have  prepared  alighting 
places  for  them  about  the  entrance,  as, 
on  such  weather  as  bees  ai'e  able  to 
take  a  flight,  it  often  occurs  that  the 
weather  suddenly  turns  cold  and  chilly, 
and  bees  coming  in  fall  at  the  en- 
trance, and  if  they  cannot  travel 
directly  into  the  hive  by  means  of  a 
sloping  bank  of  some  prepared  ma- 
terial, or  a  board,  they  are  lost,  being 
unable  to  take  wing  the  second  time 
to  gain  an  entrance  ;  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  an  alighting-place.  This  may 
be  made  by  banking  up  of  earth  to  the 
entrance  of  the  hive.  A  covering  of 
sawdust,  sand  or  gravel  is  very  good 
to  cover  the  surface. 

Snow  about  the  hives  will  do  no 
harm,  even  if  the  hives  are  totally 
covered.  Many  are  foolish  in  remov- 
ing snow  from  the  entrances  of  hives 
during  winter,  thinking  that  the  bees 
will  suffocate.  There  is  no  danger  of 
this.  It  is  more  of  a  protection,  and 
should  not  be  meddled  with. 

Any  warm  day,  when  the  bees  are 
flying  freely,  they  may  be  examined 
by  the  apiarist,  but  only  on  such  days. 
We  should  not,  however,  put  off  until 
spring  to  make  examinations,  but  take 
advantage  of  the  occasion  wlien  a 
warm  day  comes.  If  we  find  that  any 
colony  lacks  stores  during  winter,  we 
can  furnish  them  food  in  the  shape  of 
candy,  but  only  in  cold  weather,  when 
syrup  feeding  will  not  answer.  Syrup 
will  have  a  tendency  to  produce  diar- 
rhea ;  thus  candy  only  should  be  used. 
The  candy  should  be  made  from  gran- 
ulated sugar,  and  i)laoed  over  the 
frames. 

Larned,  Kans. 
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CONTEIVTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Sept.  —.—Maine,  at  Livermore  Falls.  Me. 

J.  K.  FuWeT,  Sec.  Oxford.  Me. 

Oct.  3.— Progressive,  at  South  Newbury.  Ohio. 

Mtss  Dema  Bennett,  Sec.  Uedfurd,  O. 

Oct.  II— r^.— Northwestern,  at  ChieaRO.  Ills. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec,  Flint,  Mich. 

Dec  4-6.— International,  at  Brantford.Ont.,  Canada. 
U.  F.  Holtermann,  Sec,  Romney.  Ont. 

^W  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meettnars.- Bd. 


Zinc  Honcy-Bourds. — George  P. 
Howell,  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  Aug.  26, 
1889,  writes  : 

This  has  been  a  remarkable  honey 
season  with  uie.  The  long  drouth  we 
had  this  spring  was  the  finest  honey 
weather  I  have  known  for  sometime.  I 
liave  had  remarkable  success  with  the 
zinc  honej'-board.s  I  purchased  of  you. 
I  used  about  30  or  35  of  them  this  sea- 
son, and  in  not  one  instance  did  the 
queen  come  through. 


Bees  Have  Done  %Vell Mr.  F. 

Councelman,     Doylestown,    Wis.,     on 
Sept.  12,  1889,  writes  : 

Bees  have  done  well  for  the  length 
of  time  they  have  had  to  work  this 
season.  I  have  taken  just  about  2,000 
pounds  from  18  colonies,  spring  count. 
I  had  some  trouble  with  after-swarms. 
They  seem  to  be  inclined  to  rob  some- 
what this  month,  although  they  are 
doing  well  on  the  smart-weed  blos- 
soms, of  which  there  are  large  quanti- 
ties within  a  mile  of  my  yard.  I  live 
in  the  village,  and  keep  my  bees  there. 
I  have  had  no  trouble  about  their 
troubling  my  neighbors. 


Honey-Deiv  for  Winter  Stores. 

— E.  J.  Smith,  Addison,  Vt,    on    Sept. 
6,  1889,  writes  : 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do 
with  my  bees.  They  have  been  work- 
ing on  honey-dew,  gathered  from  the 
basswood,  elm,  and  oak  leaves,  which 
have  been  loaded  for  the  past  two  or 
three  weeks.  They  have  carried  in 
from  10  to  30  pounds,  mixed  with 
clover  and  buckwheat.  It  smells  some 
like  buckwheat,  as  I  go  through  the 
yard.  I  have  180  colonies,  and  it 
would  be  an  awful  job  to  extract  it  and 
feed  back  sugar.  I  am  afraid  that  un- 
less we  have  a  very  favorable  winter, 
there  will  be  a  very  heavy  loss  of  bees 


all  through  this  part  of  the  country. 
They  have  filled  the  hives  so  full  in 
some  cases  as  to  crowd  the  queen.  The 
honey  is  dark,  like  buckwheat,  thick 
and  strong.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
some  who  liavc  had  experience  in  win- 
tering bees  with  it.  I  have  kept  bees 
for  ten  years,  and  have  seen  some 
honey-dew  now  and  then,  but  nothing 
like  it  is  this  year.  They  have  worked 
as  well  on  it  as  they  would  on  bass- 
wood. 

[To  extract  the  honey-dew  and  give 
the  bees  good,  ripe  honey,  is  the  safest 
plan.  What  say  those  who  had  similar 
experience  with  honey-dew  ?  —Ed.] 


Carnioians,  Probably. — L.  Ham- 
merschmidt,  Aniana,  Iowa,  on  Sept.  3, 
1889,  says  : 

A  small  swarm  of  bees  came  here 
and  clustered  on  a  brush  ;  when  hiving 
them,  I  found  about  one-fifth  of  them 
like  the  one  enclosed.     What  is  it  ? 

[This  is  only  a  very  fuzzy  black  bee 
— a  sort  of  Albino  of  the  German  race. 
It  is  much  like  the  Carniolan  in  ap- 
pearance. Possibly  these  are  Carnio- 
lans.  The  bee  is  too  crushed  to  be 
certainly  identified. —  A.  J.  Cook.] 

.    I     mm  i>  •  

Meadow-Siveet  and  Asters.  — 

Mr.  A.  Sherington,  Button,  Midi.,  has 
sent  us  samples,  and  wrote  as  follows  : 

I  enclose  two  flowers,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  the  names  of  them.  No. 
1  is  a  sort  of  shrub,  and  grows  on  low 
land  like  the  willows,  and  the  bees 
work  on  it  vigorously.  It  blooms  in 
August.  No.  2  is  a  plant  or  weed.  It 
has  just  commenced  to  bloom  ;  the 
bees  work  on  it  from  daylight  until 
dark,  and  are  just  wild  after  it.  The 
season  here  has  been  very  good.  It  is 
hot  and  drj',  and  bees  are  doing  well. 

[Prof.  C.  M.  Weed  replies  thus  to 
the  above  :  "No.  1  is  common  mead- 
ow-sweet, Spinra  salicifolia,  L.  No.  2 
is  an  aster.  Aster  cricoides,  i."  All  the 
asters  are  excellent  honey-producers, 
and  no  wonder  that  your  bees  should 
be  "  wild  after  it."— Ed.] 


Report  for  the  Season. — H.  B. 

Winslow,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  on  Sept. 
3,  1889,  writes : 

I  started  last  spring  with  9  colonies 
of  bees,  increased  to  16,  one  swarm 
having  absconded.  One  colony 
swarmed  three  times.  It  rained  nearly 
every  day  (except  Sundays)  through 
the  white  clover  season.     I  got  only  30 


pounds  of  comb  honey  up  to  Aug.  12. 
The  rainy  weather  ceased  about  the 
middle  of  August.  I  had  to  feed  6 
colonics  to  keep  them  alive,  as  they 
did  not  have  an  ounce  of  honey  at  that 
time.  We  have  not  had  any  rain  for 
over  two  weeks,  and  the  bees  have 
done  wonders.  The  hives  are  full  of 
brood  and  honey,  and  the  bees  are 
filling  the  sections  fast.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  golden-rod  and  wild 
asters  here,  and  we  have  heavy  dews, 
which  hold  on  until  nearly  noon.  I 
had  only  one  swarm  last  year  ;  it 
stored  6{i  pounds  of  comb  honey  by 
Aug.  1,  and  20  pounds  this  season. 
That  colony  has  not  swarmed  for  two 
seasons.  I  prefer  the  golden-rod  for 
the  national  flower.  I  receive  25  cents 
per  pound  for  nice  comb  honey,  from 
the  city  people  at  Leno.x. 


Oolden-Rod,  etc Mr.  Chas.  W. 

Dickson,  Stellarton,   Nova   Scotia,    on 
Aug.  19,  1889.  writes  : 

Kindly  give  through  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal, the  names  (botanical)  of  the 
plants  which  I  send  you  ;  they  bloom 
profusely  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
supply  large  quantities  of  honey  now 
to  our  bees.  I  put  up  each  flower  in  a 
separate  package,  and  designate  them 
by  numbers.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and 
think  that  bee-keepers  should  read  it. 

[No.  1  is  a  species  of  Senecio,  which 
cannot  be  determined  specifically  with- 
out leaves  and  stem.  Nos.  2  and  3 
specimens  are  too  fragmentary  for  de- 
termination. No.  4.  Lance-leaved 
golden-rod,  SoUdago  lanceolala.  No.  5. 
Common  golAnn-voA,  SoUdago  altissima. 
No.  6.  Common  self-leaf,  Brunella 
vulgaris. — Clarence  M.  Weed.] 


The  Season   in   Nebraska. — Ira 

N.  Lyman,  St.  Peter,    Nebr.,    on  Sept. 
9,  1889,  writes : 

The  late  frost  in  the  spring  killed 
the  early  blossoms — early  plums  and 
other  blossoms — just  when  the  bees 
were  breeding  lively,  and  had  most  of 
their  honey  used  up  ;  so  they  were 
short  of  feed  to  breed  fast.  Some  bee- 
men  here  fed  their  bees,  and  some  let 
them  get  along  the  best  they  could 
without  feeding,  consequently  those 
who  fed  their  bees  and  kept  them  in 
"ood  condition  until  they  could  get 
honey  from  later  flowers,  had  early 
swarms,  one  man  having  8  swarms 
issue  from  one  colony,  and  his  bees 
kept  swarming  until  he  was  satisfied. 
Another  poor  fellow  kept  watching  his 
bees,  looking  for  swarming,  but  they 
did  not  swarm  ;   after   awhile  they  be- 
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gan  to  kill  the  drones — a   sure  sign  of 
a  scarcity  of   forage— and  he  began  to 
feed  some,  butstill  they  did  not  swarm, 
and  away  along   into  August  and  Sep- 
tember his  bees   began  to   swarm,  and 
then  the  crop   of    honey   was   cut   off 
again  by  cool   nights,  and  the  bees  be- 
gan to  think   that   winter  was  coming, 
so  they  began  to  kill  drones  and  ceased 
swarming   again.      Some   bee-keepers 
had  two  or   three    swarms,  some    one, 
and  some  none.     Another  bee-man  had 
a  lot   of    bees,  and   got    only    a   few 
swarms  ;   he  said  that  he  did  not  want 
any,  and  would  not   let  them  swarm — 
as  though  he  could  keep  them  from  it, 
when  he  has  some  in    the   Langstroth 
hive,  some  in  other  hives,  and  some  in 
box-hives  without  any  frames  !    But  he 
says  that  it  is  a  good  season  for  honey, 
but  not  good  for  swarming.     Tne  bees 
had  only  about   three   days   to   gather 
basswood   honey,    so   Di-.  Porter  says  ; 
he  lives  in  a  good   place  for   that  kind 
of  honey,  and  has  a  great   many  bees. 
I  live    about   nine   miles   from   linden 
timber,  but  we  have   an   innumerable 
variety  of  blossoms  alongthe  East  Bow 
creek,  that  are  good   honej'-producing 
blossoms.     I  will  report  tlie  amount  of 
honey  gathered    after   awhile,  when  it 
is  taken   off  of  the  hives,   if   I  can  get 
the  estimate  near  enough  to   be  worth 
while  to  report. 


Bee-Keepiiijs   in   Texas. — W.  S. 

Douglass,  Lexington,  Texas,   on   Sept. 
4,  1889,  writes  : 

Bees  in  this  section  have  done  poorly 
so  far.  There  was  too  much  rain  dur- 
ing June  and  July.  Some  of  my  Ital- 
ian colonies  worked  in  the  sections, 
although  they  did  not  complete  them. 
Morning-glory  is  yielding  splendidly 
now,  and  I  expect  a  few  pounds  of  tine 
honey  yet.  This  is  a  splendid  honey- 
plant.  Bees  accumulate  honey  very 
fast  from  it,  and  tlie  honey  has  a  beau- 
tiful clear  color,  and  is  well-flavored. 
We  also  have  rich-weed,  privet-bush, 
and  a  few  others  to  come  yet.  My 
apiary  consists  of  80  colonies,  being 
Italians,  hybrids.  Albinos  and  blacks. 
The  spring  opened  very  early,  and 
swarms  began  to  issue  early  in  March 
— one  month  earlier  than  I  have  ever 
known. 


AL,FRC:i>   H.  NEIVIVOlN, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER. 
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Dry  AVeatlier Thos.  A.  Ander- 
son, Gamma,  Mo.,  on  Sept.  3,  says  : 

The  weather  was  very  dry  until  yes- 
terday. Spanish-needle  is  yielding  no 
honey.  Yesterday  and  to-day  we  had 
nice  showers  of  rain.  There  is  slow 
sale  for  extracted  honey,  but  the  de- 
mand for  comb  honey  is  better. 

Convention  JVotices. 


The  Stinging-Bug. — R.  S.  Rus- 
sell, Zionsville,  Ind.,on  Aug.  26,  1889, 
writes  : 

I  send  you  a  pair,  male  and  female, 
of  our  Indiana  bee-catchers.  Please 
give  their  name  in  the  valuable  Bee 
Journal.  They  resemble  a  pair  of 
small  bull-stags,  under  the  glass. 

We  requested  Prof.  Cook  to  reply  to 
this,  and  here  is  what  he  says  about 
the  insects  : 

The  pair  of  insects  sent  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, are  male  and  female  of  the  sting- 
ing-bug, described  and  illustrated  in 
my  book,  on  page  419.  This  is  Phymata 
erosa.  Because  of  its  yellow  color,  it 
can  hide  in  yellow  flowers,  like  golden- 
rod,  etc,,  and  so  all  unobserved,  can 
easily  grasp  and  hold  the  luckless  bee 
or  other  insect  that  comes  within  its 
reach.  It  sucks  its  victims  bloodless 
by  use  of  its  powerful  beak.  Its  thrust 
is  very  painful,  and  hence  the  term 
stinging -bug.  Its  forward  or  anterior 
legs  are  modified  into  jaw-like  clasp- 
ers  ;  thus  it  is  able  to  secure  its  prey. 
As  with  most  insects,  the  female  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  male. 
From  its  hiding  habit,  its  modified 
legs  (see  figure  in  my  bee-book),  its 
stinging  bite,  and  its  destruction  of 
bees,  it  is  a  very  interesting  insect. 
A.  J.  Cook. 


B^^  The  Northwestern  Bee-Keepers'  Society  win 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Sts.,  in  *  hicat'o.  Ills., 
on  Friday  and  Satnrdity.  Oct.  11th  and  13th, 
at  9  a.m.  Arrangement-*  have  been  made  with  the 
Hotel  for  back  room. one  bed,  two  persons,  tl.75  per 
day,  each  ;  front  room,  %-l.w  per  day  for  each  per- 
son. This  date  occurs  durintz  the  Exposition,  when 
excursion  rates  on  the  railroads  will  be  one  fare 
for  the  round-trip,  good  from  Oct.  10  to  14,  inclusive. 
There  has  been  a  fair  crop  of  honey  in  the  West, 
and  an  old-time  crowd  may  be  expected  at  triis  revi- 
val of  the  Northwestern  from  Us  "  hibernation." 

W.  Z,  HDTCHINSON,  Sec. 


It^*  The  annual  meeting  and  basket  picnic  of  tbe 
Profiressive  Bee-Keepers  Association  will  be  held 
at  tne  residence  of  Mr.  F,  K.  Dutton,  near  South 
Newbury,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  3, 
1889.    All  Interested  are  invited  to  attend. 

Miss  Dbma  Bennett,  Sec. 


ZW  The  bee-keepers  of  Sangamon  and  adjoining 
counties  are  requested  to  meet  in  the  Supervisors' 
Room  of  the  Court  House  in  Springfield,  Ills.,  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  25,  I8S£t,  at  10  a.m.,  tor  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  bee-keepers'  association.  AU  are  in- 
vited.—U.  D.  Cooper,  fieo.  F.  RobblDB,  C.  B.  Tocum. 


yw  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  December  4,  5,  and  6,  1889.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  amember.  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  *1.00  to 
tbe  Secretary.— R.  F.  HOLTKRMANN,  Sec.  Romney, 
Ont.,  Canada, 


iKew  Posters  for  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  printed  in  two  colors,  have  just 
been  printed,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  can  use  them.  Thev  are  very  hand- 
some, and  will  "set  off"  an  exhibit  at 
Fairs.  It  will  tell  Bee-Keepers  how  to 
subscribe,  for  "Subscriptions  Received 
Here  "  is  quite  prominent  at  the  bottom. 

We  will  also  send  sample  copies  of  the 
Bee  Journal,  for  use  at  Fairs,  if  notified 
a  week  or  ten  days  in  advance  where  to 
send  them. 


^usiwjess  %is\xtts. 


Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  Yon  Uve  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  siure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Give  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I»r.  Bliller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

It  yon  liose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  Is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

New  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  tor  »1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  i^ixi^  and  5}4x5}4. 
Price,  $1.00  per  lOO,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  Yonr  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BINBER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal, 

Please  -write  Americcm  Bee  Jcmrnal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Phenol  lor  Fonl  Brood.— 
Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  prerainm. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 
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We  tVant  a  Kepresentative  at  all  the 
Fairs  to  be  lield  this  season.  The  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal  is  the  recognized  de- 
fender of  the  riglits  of  the  bee-keepers, 
against  the  attacks  of  the  ignorant  and  prej- 
udiced. There  are  thousands  who  would 
gladly  subscribe  to  it  if  it  were  only  brought 
to  their  notice,  and  its  claims  presented. 
When  making  an  exhibit,  please  send  for 
our  Colored  Posters  and  sample  copies,  and 
get  up  a  club.  In  this  way  you  will  not 
only  pay  yourself  for  the  trouble,  but  also 
aid  the  pursuit,  and  its  defense  all  over  the 
country. 

Hastings'  JPertection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  a  quart, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart- and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  yvhere  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  S3.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Many  ^ood  Advertisers  invite  our 
readers  to  send  for  their  descriptive  Circu- 
lars, etc.  It  will  pay  to  get  these,  and  see 
what  is  for  sale,  by  whom,  at  what  prices, 
and  what  things  are  offered.  Every  one 
can  learn  something  in  this  way.  Please 
always  tell  advertisers  where  you  saw  their 
cards  ;  they  like  to  know,  and  we  like  to 
have  them. 

Franer's  National  Flower  is  the  title  of  a 
be.iutif  ul  pamphlet  which  contains  two  colored 
plates  of  the  two  most  popular  candidates  for 
selection  as  the  National  Flower  of  America. 
It  also  has  two  poems,  and  a  postal  card 
addressed  to  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  with  a  vote  to  be  flUed  up  for  the 
selection  of  a  National  flower.  The  pamphlet 
costs  25  cents,  and  can  be  obtained  at  this 
olfice. 

Send  Us  tlie  ]^anie!«  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 

Apiary  Register.- All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiary, 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For   50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

'•    100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

"    200  colonieB  (420  pages) 150 

money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  35  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 

Yucca  Hmslies,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.     We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ; 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 


CL.UB»ir««   I>IST. 

We  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  IjASX 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  of  both.    Oiuti 

The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepera' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Heview 150 140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75 165 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 1  50 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00 1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...  1  40 130 

The  8  ahove-named  papers 5  65 5  00 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00 2  75 

Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25 2  00 

Doolittle  on  Queen-Rearing. .2  00....  175 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2 00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  160 1  50 

Dzierzon'8  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00 2  00 

Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. . . .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50 130 

Heddon'B  book.  "Success,"..  1  50..  1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00. . . .  1  75 

Toronto  Globe  (weekly) 2  00....  1  70 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  of  National  Society. .  1  50. . . .  1  25 

I»o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Trlple-Ijense 
magnifiers  for 

the  inspection  of 
bees,  insects.eto. 
They  are  iavalu- 
able  in  the  con- 
servatory, or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.50. 


Red  Isabels  for  Pails.— We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  81  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels tl.50     $2.00     $2.25 

SOOLabelB 2.00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

«-  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


■laring  a  ■■"e'**-  extra  sets  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  the  years  1887 
and  1888,  we  will  supply  both  these  years, 
and  1889  and  IS'JO,  for  83.00,  until  all  are  sold. 
Or  we  will  send  1S8.8, 1889  and  1890  for  83.50, 
all  by  mail,  postage  paid.  These  are  very 
valuable,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  read 
them  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  them. 


Honey  and  ReesM'ax  iTIarket. 


KANSAS  CITY. 

HONKY.— It  is  coming  in  slowly.    We  quote:  1-lb. 

aections  of  white.  l.'>®l6c.;  2-lbs.,  14c.    Extracted, 


white.  8®8><c.:  flark,  7o. 
Auit.  27.       llAMBLIN. 


AMBLIN  &  BBAKSS.  514  Walnut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

HONEY.— That  in  the  comb  is  now  arriving  and 
the  demand  is  IncreaBlng  accordingly.  The  outlook 
18  still  lavnrable  for  good  prices  fur  fancy  honey.— 
vve  quote  fnncv  honey  in  neat  crates  as  follows  ;  1- 
Ibs..  white,  17S118C.;  2-lbs.,  14®I5c.;  buckwheat  l-lbs. 
12@l:ic.;  2-lbs.,  in®iic.  off  grades  of  all  kinds  gen- 
erally 1  to  2  cts.  less.  Extracted,  white  clover.  sSjc; 
orange  blossom.  7!<.@«c.;  off  grades,  per  gal.,6ni»70c 

BEESWAX.-23>«a24Hc. 
Sep.  5.      WALKER  &  McCORD,  32  4  34  8.  Water  St. 
DENVER. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  New  in  1-lb.  sections  arriv- 
ing Ireeiy  at  ie®i8c.;  extracted,  e®8c. 

BEBSWAX.-18@2CJc. 
Aug.  10.  J.  M.  CLARK  COM.  CO.,  1421  15th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.- Extracted.  California.  T^OSc;  orange 
bloom,  7i<i@ae.  White  clover  and  basswood,  7J.^@8c. 
Common  Soutbern.  65@75c.  per  gal.  Fancy  comb, 
white  l-lbs.,  16C.:  fair  l-lbs,.  I4c.;  2-lb8..  2c.  less.— 
The  New  York  crop  being  comparatively  small,  the 
Western  apiarists  will  find  a  good  outlet  here  in  the 
East.  As  prices  this  season  are  about  10  per  cent, 
lower  than  last  season,  we  expect  an  active  demand. 
Aug.  21.  F.  G.  STROHMB  YBR  &  CO..  122  Water  Bt. 
CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— New  honey  arriving  freely,  and  all  the 
shipments  have  been  promptly  closed  out  so  far. 
We  quote  :  Mb.  white  clover,  according  to  style  of 
package  and  appearance,  14@16c.  Receipts  of  ex- 
tracted increasing  :  demand  light,  at  6®8c. 

BBBSWAX.-25C. 
Aug.  1.  8.  T.  FISH  *  CO..  189  8.  Water  Bt. 

CHICAGO. 

HONBY.— It  is  selling  slowly  yet,  but  with  colder 
weather  we  look  for  more  active  trade.  Market  is 
well  supplied  with  honey,  it  being  in  many  hands. 
In  lots  it  cannot  be  sold  at  over  13@14c.,  and  in  cases 
even  less,  if  not  in  flrst-class  condition.  Extracted, 
6@8c.:  white  clover  and  basswood,  in  kegs  and  bar- 
rets, 7c. 

BBB8WAX.-250.  B.  A.  BURNETT. 

Sep.  10.  181  South  Water  St. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— New  crop  is  coming  in  slowly,  and  sella 
at  14(til5c.  for  comb. 

BBB8WAX.-23C. 
Aug.  21.  M.  H.  HUNT.  Bell  Branch,  Mloh. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Choice  white  clover  comb, 
12@l2^c.;  fair,  llKSillc.;  dark,  7@8c.  Extracted,  in 
barrels,  5(<s'j^e. ;  in  cans,  6(g»6>^c. 

BBE8WAX.-240.  for  orime. 
Aug.  21.  D.  G.  TUTT  4  CO..  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONBY.— We  quote:  Fancy  white  l-lbs.,  Ific;  2- 
Ibs.,  14c.  Off  grades  about  2c.  per  lb.  less.  Buck- 
wheat l-lbs.,  11®12C.;  2-lbs..  9@liic.  Extracted  bass- 
wood  and  clover.  8c. :  orange  bloom.  He;  California 
amber,  7@7^c.;  buckwheat,  6@6i..c.:  Southern,  65® 
70c.  per  gallon. 

HILDRBTH  BROS.  &  BBGELKBN, 
Sep.  10.  28  4  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  8t. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— It  has  arrived  quite  freely,  bnt  owing  to 
warm  weather,  prices  have  nad  to  be  shaded.  Our 
market  to-day  is:  White  l-lbs.,  16@l8c.;  2-lbs.,  16® 
ISC.  Extracted,  8@9c.  We  look  for  better  prices 
later,  and  would  not  advise  bee-keepers  to  rush 
honev  on  the  iiuirket. 

BKBSWAX.-None  on  hand. 
Sep.  n.       BLAKE  &  RIPLEY.  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONBY.-We  quote  extracted  at  5(380.  per  lb. 
Comb,  IKffiililc.  Demand  fair  for  all  kinds.  Arrivals 
of  extracted  are  good,  while  good  comb  honey 
is  scarce  in  tliis  market. 

BEESWAX.— Demand  Is  good— 20®22o.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Sep.  1 1.  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.  Freeman  4  Central  At. 
KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.-It  issellingvery  slowly  at  1 4c.  for  1 -lb. 
white  comb,  and  the  prospects  are  for  lower  prices. 
We  have  lieen  trying  to  hold  tlie  market  to  i4@l5c.. 
but  parties  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  are  offering  and  sel- 
ling wliite  1-lhs,  at  12@I2J^c..  delivered  here  and  at 
other  points  in  Kansas.  Receipts  are  large,  and  in 
order  to  sell  we  will  have  to  meet  these  prices.- 
Extracted,  wliite.  steady  at  7@8c. ;  amber,  5®6c. 

BKESWAX.-2I1C. 
Sep.  14.   CLHM0N8.CLO0N4CO..  C0r4th4Walnot. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— New  crop  is  coming  in  and  of  very  fine 
quality.  Demand  is  fair  and  values  easy.  Choice 
wliite  l-lbs..  14(gtl5c.:  2nd  quality  l-lbs.,  12H@14c.: 
old  l-lbs..  in@i2c.  Extracted,  white,  in  tins  and 
pails,  HO'-'S'^c. :  in  barrels  and  kegs,  7®hc. 

BEBBWaX.- 22®25c. 
Sep.  5.  A.  v.  BISHOP.  142  W.Water  8t. 
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BEST  BEESTO  WINTEB. 

From  One  of  the  Largest  Bee-Keepers 
In 

j^  im:  E  PI  I  o  j^. 

DeKalb  Junction,  N.  Y. 
"  The  three  Queens  you  sent  me  two  years 
ago  were 

EXTRA    GOOD    ONES, 

exceedingly  active,  and  the 

BEST  WINTERING  BEES  I  HAVE. 

I  don't  care  for  Beauty,  yet  I  never  saw  a 
Queen  you  sent  out  that  was  not  a  Beauty. 
iKA  Barber." 

300  QUEENS 

of  the  Best  Honey-Gatliering  Strain  we 

ever  had  in  30  Years'  Experience  with 
THE  ITALIANS, 

RSAD*?  TO  MAZZ. 

between  Sept.  12  and  20. 

^g~  Prices:  Tested.  SI. 50:  Select  Tested, 
$3.00:  Warranted,  $1.00. 

All  are  Warranted  Pure,  and  Safe  Arrival 
Guaranteed.    Address, 

HENRY  ALLEY, 

37A2t        WENHAM,  Essex  Co.,  MASS. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Jouriuil. 


FOK  SALiE Italian  Bees,  $5.00  per  Col- 
ony.   Tested  and  Untested  Italian  Queens 
and  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 
Address,  OTTO  KtEINOW, 

150  Military  Ave.,  (opposite  Fort  Wayne), 

37A2t  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


FOLDING  PAPER  BOXES ! 

THEV  hold  a  Section  of  Comb  Honey  each, 
and  are  made  so  as  to  take  the  4i4xi^i  or 
5J4x6>4  Sections.  Just  the  thing  for  retail 
dealers  I  Prices  :  $1  per  100  Boxes,  or  $8.50 
per  1,000.  5^~  The  bee-keeper's  name  and 
address,  and  the  kind  of  honey,  printed  on 
1,000  or  less,  for  75  cents  extra. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

823  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  -    CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing  yourOrders  for  SUPPI.IE8, 
write  for  prices  on  ((ne-Piece  Basswood  Sections 
Bee  -  Hives,  bhipping  -  Crates,  Frames,  Foundation, 
Smokers,  etc.    Address, 

K.  H.  SCHMIDT  Ji  CO., 
25A2et  NEW  LONDON,  Waupaca  Co.,  WIS. 

Me)itlon  the  American  Bee  Jonimal. 


Moth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE   6LASS    HONEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CIIARL,E8  F.  MrrTB  <f2  SON. 

Cor.  Freeman  &  Central  Ayes.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.  8.— Send  IOC.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keeper« 


Voice  of  Masonry!  Family  Magazine. 
Tlirec*  yt-arh'a  Paiier  anil  twenty-five  i  Ma;:a- 
ziue.  Now  unexcelled.  CoutainBflne  Portraits 
and  Illustrations,  and  a  great  variety  of  ariiclee, 
Btoriee  and  poems  for  Freemaeone  and  their  fam- 
ilies; also  tastcrn  Star,  ftlAKonlc  fileaninifs  and 
Editorial  Departments.  Price  per  year,  $3.00. 
JOHN  W.  BROWN,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
182  &  1S4  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinoie. 


Useful  Scales 


The  rnion  or  Family  Scale. 


This  Scale  has  steel  lieariDKB,  and  it  weighs 
from  '/2-ounee  to  S40  pounds.  Price,  with  a 
Single  Brass  Beam,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, $3.00.  With  Double  Beam  for  taking  the 
tare,  $3.50. 

The  Little  Detective  Scale. 


This  little  Scale  is  made  with  steel  hearings, 
and  a  brass  Beam,  and  will  weigh  accurately 
;4-ounce  to  25  pounds.  It  supplies  the  great 
demand  for  a  Housekeeper's  Scale.    Prices  : 

Single  beam,  no  scoop  $2.00. 

"      tin      ■'      2.50. 

Double    "      no  scoop 3.00. 

tin     "      3.50. 

t^~  All  orders  filled  promptly. 

THOS.  G.  NETtOOAN  ic  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,    -    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEE  KEEPER S^BEVIEW 

A  50  -  CENT  MONTHliY  that  gives  the 
"^ cream  of  Apicultural  Literature;  points 
out  errors  and  fallacious  ideas  ;  and  it  gives, 
each  month,  the  views  of  leading  bee-keepers 
upon  some  special  topic.  Tlrree  Samples 
Free. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 
26Etf    613  Wood  St..         FLINT,  MICHIGAN. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 

UNTESTED  QUEENS,  65  cents 10  for 
$6.00.  Select  Tested,  $1.50.  One  and  2 
cent  Stamps  taken  when  Money  Orders  can- 
not be  had.  Make  Money  Orders  payable  at 
Nicholasville.    Can  send  by  Return  Mail. 

July  1st,  1889.        J.  T.  •\VIl.SON, 

LITTLE  mCKMAN,  Jessamine  Co.,  Kr 
28A2t-.WEtf 


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation 

High  Side  Walls,  4  to  14  square 

feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 

Retail.  Circulars  and  Samples  free 

J.  VAN  DEVSEN  Sc  SONS, 

(80LB  MANtnrACTtJREBS), 

lAtf      SPROUT  BROOK,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  T. 


RERUM  COGNOSCERE  CAUSAS, 

To  know  tbe  Causes  of  Things  is  the 
key  to  Success  in  any  Industry.  If  you 
wish  to  succeed  in  the  Bee-Business,  you 
must  read  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
most  Successful  Methods  of  Bee-Management 
and  Honey-Production. 

LANGSTROTH'S  WORK, 

REVISED  BY  DADAIVT, 

Contains  the  resultof  practical  experience 

with  Bees.  It  gives  the  Physiology  of  the 
Bee,  with  numerous  Quotations  from  the 
latest  Scientific  Writers,  the  Description  of 
the  best  Hives,  Directions  for  the  Proper 
Management  and  Handlinpr  of  Bees  :  the  most 
Practical  ITIethods  of  Queen-Kearing, 
Swarming  (Natural  and  Artificial),  with  con- 
trolling methods  ;  instructions  on  Establish- 
ing Apiaries,  Transferring,  Shipping,  Mailing, 
Feeding,  Wintering  :  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
ducing Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  the 
Handling  an  Harvestiug  of  Honey,  the  Mak- 
ing of  Comb  Foundation,  &c.,  &o. 

The  instructions  for  the  Rendering  ol 
Beeswax  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  tbe 
Book,  to  many  bee-keepers  who  waste  a  part 
of  their  Wax  in  Rendering  it. 

This  Book,  "the  most  complete  ever  pub- 
lished," is  shortly  to  be  published  in  the 
French,  Italian  and  German  Languages,  by 
Practical  European  Apiarists.  It  is  highly 
recommended  by  all  publishers  of  Bee-Liter- 
ature in  the  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the  New. 

Clotb  Binding,  550  Pages,  199  Engrav- 
ings, 19  Full-Page  Plates.  Gilt  front  and  back. 
This  book  is  an  Ornament  to  any  Library. 

Price:  By  Express,  $1.85.  By  Mail,  pre- 
paid, $2.00.  Special  prices  to  Dealers  who 
wish  to  advertise  it  in  their  Circulars. 

^P~  We  also  offer  for  Sale, 

40,000  Lbs.  of  Honey 

of  our  Crop  of  1889  ; 

25  Tons  of  Comb  Foundation 

Smokers,  Bee-Veils  of  Imported  Material,  &c. 
Send  for  Circular.    Address, 

CHAS.  DAD  ANT  &  SON, 

HAMILTON,  Hancock  Co.,  ILLS. 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  offering  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
Sections  in  lots  of  500,  at  $3  per  1,000 ; 
No.  2  Sections  at  $2  per  1,000.  For  prices  on 
Foundation,  Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  &c.,  &c., 
send  for  Prlce-List.    Address, 

J.  STAUFFER  A:  SONS, 

(Successors  to  B.  J.  Miller  &  Co.J) 
31Atf  NAPPANEE,  DID. 


50  Hybrid  Queens, 

REARED  under  the  Swarming  Impulse— 
for  Sale  at  50  cents  each. 
pm~  12-lb.  Sliipplng-Cases,  in  the  flat,  no 
glass— 10  for  75  cents.:  $6  per  100.;  24-pound 
Shipping-Cases,  10  for  $1.35  ;  $12  per  100. 
Address,         J.  M.  KIKZIE, 
20Aly  ROCHESTER,  Oakland  Co.,  MICH. 


lAly 


BEE  KEEPERS 

Should  send  for  my  circu- 
lar. It  describes  the  best 
Hives,  the  best  Cases,  the 
best  Feeders  and  the  best 
Methods.    Address, 

J.  M.  SHUcK, 

DES    MOINES,    IOWA. 


British.  Bee  Journal 

AND  BEE-KEEPEES'  ADVISER, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  Ss.  6d.  per 
annum.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huckle,  King's  Langley 
Berts,  England. 


Tmm  m-mmmiQmu  mmm  j©i^mumi^. 


'■       l>C_Bt.ISHKD    U\r_   • 

i   THOS.  G.NEWMAN  &.SON,; 

■4   MICyXGO,  ILL.. 


TIlOiltAS  G.  ME^VaiAW, 

EDITOK. 

Voinv.  Sept.  28,  m  No.  39. 


Honey  and  Ilees  at  the  Maine  State 
Fair  will  liave  attention  in  our  next  issue, 
by  au  article  written  for  tlie  Ameuican 
Bee  Journal  by  our  friend,  Mr.  L.  F. 
Abbott,  editor  of  the  Lewiston  Journal. 


At  llie  loM-a  State  Fair,  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Penn,  of  Colfax,  Iowa,  took  three  pre- 
miums—first premium  on  fall  extracted 
honey  ;  first  on  beeswax,  and  second  on  fall 
comb  honey.  We  congratulate  him  on  his 
exhibit,  which  must  have  been  a  good  one  to 
have  merited  these  premiums.  Those  who 
took  the  rest  of  the  ribbons  will  no  doubt 
report  soon. 


Prof.  C  C  Blake  predicts  that  the 
year  1890  will  be  one  of  very  great  extremes, 
both  as  to  temperature  and  rainfall.  He 
has  published  an  Annual  (price  ^2)  for  1890, 
which  he  says  "  points  out  what  the  tem- 
perature and  rainfall  will  be  from  July, 
1889,  to  Jan.  1,  1S91,  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  most  of  Canada  and 
Europe  ;  with  advice  to  farmers  as  to  what 
crops  to  plant  and  when,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
unfavorable  weather,  and  to  raise  fair  to 
good  crops  in  spite  of  fate  and  hard  luck. 
Without  this  advance  knowledge,  it  is 
mathematically  certain  that  very  extensive 
crop  failures  will  occur  next  year  in  many 
parts  of  the  country." 


TWolable  Old  JVIcn  Is  the  subject  on 
■which  that  enterprising  and  gossipy  para- 
graphist,  Mr.  Blakely  Hall,  wrote  for  Frank 
Leslie's  Weekly  last  week.  Everybody  is 
reading  his  weekly  contributions  with 
peculiar  interest,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
breeziest  of  all.  The  American  beauty  pre- 
sented this  week  is  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackay. 
She  makes  a  handsome  picture. 


■Mgrested  I^ectar.  —  We  are  very 
much  surprised  to  find  the  following  from 
Prof.  Cook  in  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 
for  Sept.  1,  1889: 

Our  friend  Demaree  has  now  a  recruit— a 
doctor.  This  doctor— see  the  Amekican 
Bee  Jouknai,— makes  several  a.ssertions 
that  just  a  little  knowledge  of  chemistry 
would  have  prevented.  Is  it  possible  that 
our  "M.  D.'s"  know  nothing  of  chemistry? 
Such  articles  may  possibly  be  excused  in  a 
lawyer,  but  from  a  doctor  they  are  certainly 
indefensible.  Even  a  lawyer  should  not 
attempt  to  enlighten  the  public  on  what  he 
knows  nothing  about.  His  ignorance  may 
be  excusable  ;  his  misrepresentation  and 
pose,  as  a  teacher,  are  more  venial.  To  say 
that  nectar  and  honey  are  the  same,  or  that 
sugar  syrup  fed  to  bees  is  identical  with  the 
honey  placed  in  the  comb,  is  to  show  entire 
Ignorance  of  the  subject.  It  is  too  bad  that 
such  men  will  write. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  why  do  not  you  editors 
get  a  little  blue  litmus  paper  and  a  little 
copper  sulphate,  or,  better,  Fehling's  solu- 
tion, and  prove  for  yourselves  the  truth  of 
this  matter  ?  Then  when  such  articles  are 
pent  in,  throw  them  into  the  waste  basket. 
You  would  not  insert  an  article  about  the 
ki rig-bee.  To  say  that  honey  and  nectar 
are  the  same,  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  there 
IS  a  king-bee. 

We  are  astonished  at  the  above  quotation ! 
Our  great  esteem  for  the  writer  will  prevent 
us  from  returning  the  compliment.  Editors 
try  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  pursuit, 
and  not  to  play  the  tyrant.  If  they  were  to 
refuse  to  publish  everything  which  did  not 
agree  with  their  views,  or  the  theories  of 
those  in  authority,  there  could  be  no  ad- 
vancement, and  progressive  knowledge 
would  be  at  a  standstill. 

Ridicule  is  not  argument— neither  are 
arrogant  assertions  and  contemptuous  epi- 
thets conclusive  evidence.  They  rather  in- 
dicate the  lack  of  evidence,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  cause  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  bolster  up.  We  are  therefore  very  sorry 
that  the  Professor  should  have  seemingly 
invoked  their  aid. 

Dr.  McKinney  has  another  article  in  reply 
to  Prof.  Cook,  on  page  616  of  this  issue. 
When  professors,  doctors  and  lawyers  fail 
to  agree— who  shall  decide  the  questions  at 
issue  ? 

To  throw  such  articles  into  the  waste- 
basket  will  no  more  prove  their  falsity  than 
the  thrusting  of  Galileo  into  the  Inquisition 
proved  that  the  world  did  not  revolve 
on  its  axis  !  False  theories  can  only  be 
disproved  by  overwhelming  and  convincing 
arguments. 

We  have  a  particular  relish  for  debate, 
but  we  loathe  uncourteous  personalities  and 
quarrelsome  contention.  We  enjoy  either 
hearing  or  reading  intellectual  conflicts. 
The  more  courteous  the  controversy,  the 
more  profound  is  our  admiration  for  it,  and 
the  more  penetrating  are  the  arguments,  as 
a  general  thing. 

Our  good  friend.  Prof.  Cook,  we  feel  sure 
must  have  failed  to  give  his  article  in  Glean- 
ings, that  mature  reflection  which  he  should 
have  done,  and  will  be  very  glad,  no  doubt, 
to  modify  it  when  he  realizes  the  peculiar 
position  in  which  it  now  places  him.  He 
evidently  penned  it  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment. 
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Fire  has  destroyed  the  fine  exhibit  of 
friend  Emerson  T.  Abbott,  at  the  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  Exposition.  The  main  building  was 
entirely  destroyed  on  the  night  of  the  15th 
inst.,  entailing  a  loss  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars,  and  the  loss  of  one  life. 

All  will  sympathize  with  Mr.  E.  T.  Ab- 
bott ;  his  loss  is  a  heavy  one.  He  had  on  ex- 
hibition about  all  in  value  of  what  he  pos- 
sessed, and  in  one  hour  it  was  swept  out  of 
existence  ;  and  as  he  had  no  insurance,  the 
loss  is  a  total  one.  We  wonder  at  his  not 
taking  out  an  insurance  policy,  especially 
when  we  think  of  his  shrewd  business 
qualities  !  How  nice  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  dollars  would  be  to  him  now,  in 
the  hour  of  calamity.  Let  all  take  a  lesson 
from  this  disaster,  and  insure  their  property 
against  loss  by  fire. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  a  determination,  and  will 
at  once  prepare  to  start  again  in  the  world, 
pay  his  debts,  and  resume  his  business.  He 
is  just  the  man  that  reverses  cannot  crush, 
and  we  bespeak  for  him  an  increased  trade 
next  season,  as  well  as  that  sympathy  which 
should  flow  from  friend  to  friend. 

The  St.  Joseph  i\reu)s  of  Monday  contained 
a  full  account  of  the  fire,  and  from  it  we 
take  this  item  about  the  honey  exhibit : 

Crowds  beean  to  arrive  from  the  city, 
which  but  added  to  the  confusion.  Ex- 
hibitors paced  anxiously  up  and  down  the 
muddy  paths,  muttering  and  bemoaning 
their  fates.  Others  took  the  matter  philo- 
sophically. One  poor  fellow,  his  hat  off  and 
his  arms  folded,  stood  watching  the  burning 
buildings.  "  There  eoes  all  f  have  in  the 
world,"  said  he.  "  The  result  of  five  years' 
labor  I  placed  in  that  building,  and  now  I 
haven't  fifty  cents."  It  was  Emerson  T. 
Abbott,  who  had  a  bee  and  honey  exhibit. 


Xlie  Pall  Crop  of  Honey,  like  all 
other  crops,  has  varied  in  different  locations. 
In  some  it  has  been  large,  in  others  only  of 
medium  size.  Mr.  C.  H.  Dibbern,  of  Milan, 
Ills.,  on  Sept.  19,  1889,  wrote  thus  concern- 
ing his  fall  crop  : 

"We  have  had  frosts  during  the  last  two 
nights,  and  the  honey  harvest  for  Itisg  js  now 
over.  The  fall  crop  has  not  come  up  to  our 
expectations ;  probably  not  more  than  one- 
half  the  usual  fall  crop  has  been  secured 
Still,  as  we  had  a  full  crop  of  white  honey, 
we  ought  to  be  content." 


Proud  of  tlie  Tolumeis Dr.  J.  M. 

Hicks,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  thus  writes  of 
the  pleasure  he  experiences  in  reading  the 
numbers  of  the  Illustrated  Home  Jour- 
nal, and  of  his  intention  to  bind  them  lor 
his  library.    He  says  : 

Its  make-up  is  certainly  of  the  best,  and 
when  the  full  numbers  for  the  year  1S89  are 
at  hand,  I  intend  to  have  the  book  well 
bound  worthy  of  its  merits,  and  add  it  to  my 
many  valuable  books,  such  as  Sliuckard  on 
the  Humble  and  British  Bees,  as  well  as  the 
several  volumes  of  the  Ameuk^n  Bef 
JouiiNAL,  National  Bee  Jounuil,  Moon's 
Bee  World,  and  many  others  I  might  men- 
tion, which  are  already  bound  and  in  my 
library,  all  of  which  I  have  saved  for  years, 
and  prize  very  highly. 


C'ircuni!4tanccs   beyond   our   control 
prevented  our  attending  the  Detroit  Fair. 
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Of  Real  Value  to  Bee-Keepers. 

—Mr.  C.  H.  Dibberu  writes  to  the  Western 
Bowman  a  resume  of  the  Arkadelphia  law- 
suit, and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  bee-lveeping  is  not  a  nuisance  per  se. 
He  then  adds : 

This  decision  is  of  real  value  to  bee- 
keepers, and  is  the  first  ease  of  the  kind 
decided  by  ihe  Supreme  Court  and  State. 
Hereafter  people  having  imauinary  griev- 
ances against  beekeepers  will  likely  think 
twice  before  commencing  petty  suits.  Bee- 
keepers will  hereafter  be  responsible  tor 
the  real  damage  that  may  be  caused  by  their 
bees,  just  like  any  other  property.  More 
than  tiiat,  no  bee-beeper  ought  to  ask. 

Now  while  this  suit  was  ostensibly  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Union  was  the  "  power  behind  the  throne," 
and  it  has  cost  a  good  deal  of  money.  Mr. 
Clark,  being  a  poor  man,  could  not  have 
afforded  the  expense  to  carry  the  case  to  the 
higher  court,  and  employ  first-class  legal 
talent.  The  management  of  the  Union  de- 
serve great  credit  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases  it  has  ever  taken  up,  never  having  lost 

The  first  thing  the  Union  does  when  a 
case  of  any  member  comes  before  it,  is  to 
determine  if  the  case  is  a  just  one.  If  not, 
he  is  advised  at  once,  and  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement is  soon  made.  If  he  is  in  the  right, 
he  is  helped  in  his  defense  to  the  last. 

Now  is  it  not  very  strange  that  all  bee- 
Keepers  do  not  belong  to  the  Uuion,  when 
all  possible  assessments  amount  to  but  81 
per  year  ?  Tet,  .strange  to  say,  the  member- 
ship is  still  less  than  500,  when  it  Should  be 
at  least  10,000.  ,      ^ 

Some  bee-keepers  may  have  been  kept 
out,  by  being  afraid  of  becoming  involved 
in  lawsuits,  but  are  they  not  much  more 
liable  to  become  involved  in  such  suits  by 
staying  out  ?  Then,  too,  is  it  not  worth 
something  to  give  our  mite  to  protect  a 
worthy  man,  like  Mr.  Clark,  in  his  rights. 

Yes,  Brother  Dibbern,  the  bee-keepers  are 
standing  in  their  own  light  in  not  joining 
the  Union  by  the  thousand.  The  few  who 
have  joined  the  Union  have  demonstrated 
what  can  be  done  in  defending  the  pursuit. 
Now,  if  the  mass  of  those  interested,  persist 
in  withholding  their  influence,  the  Uniou 
will  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  enemies  of 
bee-keepers,  for  lack  of  funds  ;  and  its  fail- 
ure to  do  so,  will  be  charged  rightfully  to 
the  apathy  of  bee-keepers  themselves— not 
to  the  weakness  of  the  management. 


Xl»e  <:iticae:o  Convention  will  be 
held  on  Friday  ana  Satnrday,  Oct. 

11  and  13,  18S9.  The  Railroad  Traffic 
Association  has  made  a  rate  of  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip  from  any  point  within  300 
miles  of  Chicago,  good  on  Oct.l0,and  can  be 
used  on  any  train  returning  after  that  until 
Monday,  Oct.  U.  The  first  session  will  be 
held  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday, 
and  an  adjourumentcan  be  had  on  Saturday 
afternoon  In  time  for  those  who  may  wish  to 
return  on  that  day.  Those  who  can  remain 
over  Sunday  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  our  magnificent  chnrches  and  cathe- 
drals in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  of  tak- 
ing a  pleasant  walk  in  the  parks  or  riding 
on  the  boulevards  in  the  afternoon,  as  their 
iuclinatioa  and  tastes  may  lead  them. 


Mr.  C  Scliliesmayer,  of  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  has  sent  us  two  large  views  of  his 
apiaries.  One  is  his  home  apiary,  and  the 
other  is  one  up  in  the  mountains.  He  has 
another  apiary,  the  best  of  all,  but  these 
views  show  that  he  is  an  extensive  apiarist. 
In  the  present  poor  season  he  has  obtained 
6,300  pounds  of  honey  in  the  comb,  and  900 
pounds  of  extracted.  The  Tasadena  Star 
of  July  23,  makes  the  following  mention  of 
his  honey  crop : 

The  most  successful  honey-producer  in 
the  county,  C.  Schliesmayer,  drove  past  the 
iSJ«r  olfice  this  morning  with  a  thousand 
pounds  of  the  whitest,  purest-looking  comb 
honey  that  bees  are  capable  of  producing, 
which  he  had  just  taken  from  his  hives  in 
the  mountains  north  of  town.  It  is  the  third 
load  that  he  has  taken  to  Los  Angeles  this 
summer,  all  of  it  beautifully  put  up  in  boxes 
with  glass  ends.  Mr.  Schliesmayer  disproves 
in  the  most  emphatic  way  the  assertion  that 
bee-keeping  cannot  be  made  successful  in 
this  vicinity,  for  a  finer  article  than  he  pro- 
duces would  be  dithcult  to  find  in  California. 

Mr.  S.  has  sold  his  comb  honey  at  13),^ 
cents  per  pound,  and  expects  to  sell  the  ex- 
tracted to  the  same  firm  for  8  cents  per 
pound. 

He  says  :  "  I  owe  the  American  Bee 
JoiTRNAi,  for  much  that  I  know  about  bee- 
keeping, and  offer  to  the  Editor  my  thanks 
and  gratitude.  I  have  been  in  the  business 
for  nearly  20  years  ;  but  I  have  learned 
more  about  it  in  the  past  few  years,  since  I 
have  read  the  Bee  Joxjknal,  tlian  I  ever 
knew  before." 

The  photographs  are  placed  into  our  Bee 
Journal  Album,  with  thanks. 


Xlie  Vermont  State  Fair  was  held 
during  the  first  week  of  this  month,  and 
was  a  great  success.  Heretofore  the  mana- 
gers have  offered  no  premiums  for  apiarian 
products,  but  this  year  they  have  done  so, 
and  this  is  what  the  Rutland  Herald  says 
about  the  exhibit : 

An  exhibit  that  attracts  much  admiration 
is  that  of  J.  H.  Larrabee,  of  Larrabee's 
Point,  who  shows  a  large  amount  of  fancy 
comb  and  extracted  honey,  as  well  as  a  col- 
ony of  bees,  including  the  queen,  in  a  glass 
hive.  A  machine  for  pressing  comb  foiin- 
rtation  is  shown  in  operation,  and  full 
descriptions  of  the  methods  of  his  busy 
honey  workers  aie  cheerfully  given  to  all 
inquiries.  All  the  different  publications  re- 
lating to  bee-culture  are  given  to  interested 
parties,  as  well  as  samples  of  the  comb 
foundation.  This  is  the  first  year  that  pre- 
miums have  been  offered  tor  bees  and 
honey,  and  it  is  hoped  that  hereafter  a  large 
number  will  compete  for  them. 

Bee  and  honey  shows  are  the  attractions 
wherever  they  are  suitably  encouraged. 


Mistakes  of  Bee-Keepers  was  the 

subject  matter  of  the  Bec-Kcepers'  Review 
last  spring.  Among  the  mistakes  enumer- 
ated by  the  correspondents  were— rearing 
poor  queens  ;  overstocking  a  locality  ;  too 
much  increase  ;  too  many  irons  in  the  fire ; 
too  much  confidence  in  the  statements  of 
persons  over-enthusiastic  on  some  particu- 
lar point,  etc. 


Convention  Iland-Book. — As  the 

convention  season  is  just  approaching,  we 
want  to  direct  attention  to  the  little  book 
which  every  bee  keeper  needs  when  attend- 
ing these  gatherings.  Here  is  what  Mr.  J. 
E.  Pond  says  about  it : 

Dear  Editor  :— Your  little  "  Convention 
Hand-Book  "  is  really  a  very  handy  thing. 
At  two  or  three  ditlerent  times  I  have  been 
called  on  to  get  up  something  for  special 
occasifins,  and  I  have  found  the  "  Hand- 
Book"  jutt  the  thing  to  save  me  quite  an 
amount  of  time  and  labor,  as  it  was  a  very 
simple  matter  to  use  the  "  book  "  as  a  basis, 
making  only  such  few  changes  as  were 
necessary  to  fit  the  special  time  and  place. 

I  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  any  one 
who  may  desire  not  only  information,  but  a 
perfect  form  ior  organization  of  a  conven- 
tion of  any  kind  of  a  convention,  as  it  will 
"  fill  the  bill  "  completely. 

Every  Hand-Book  contains  a  simple  Man- 
ual of  Parliamentary  Law  and  Rules  of 
Order  for  Local  Bee-Conventions  ;  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  for  a  Local  Society  ; 
Programme  for  a  Convention,  with  subjects 
for  discussion.  They  sell  at  .50  cents  each, 
and  are  nicely  bound  in  cloth  covers. 

We  make  every  subscriber  this  offer :  Go 
and  call  on  your  neighbor  who  keeps  bees 
and  ought  to  take  the  Bee  Journal.  Get 
his  subscription  and  one  dollar  for  a  year  ; 
send  it  to  us,  and  we  will  present  you  a  copy 
of  the  Hand-Book  for  your  trouble— by  mail, 
postpaid.  Here  is  a  grand  chance  for  all  to. 
get  a  valuable  book  without  costing  them  a 
cent ! 


A  New  Serial  Story,  entitled 
"Heron's  Wife,"  by  Etta  W.  Pierce,  is  be- 
gun in  the  October  number  of  Frank  Lea- 
lie's  Popular  Monthly.  The  color,  pict- 
uresqueness  and  dramatic  force  of  this 
novelist  have  already  given  her  a  reputation 
as  a  sort  of  American  Ouida— a  reputation 
which  this  latest  work  from  her  pen  will 
fully  sustain.  The  literary  and  artistic  fea- 
tures of  this  number  of  the  magazine  are 
even  more  profuse  than  usual. 


The  National  Plower.— A  vote  was  taken, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Abbott,  at  the 
Maine  State  Fiiir,  on  Thursday,  the  third  day 
of  the  Fair,  hy  Mr.  D.  H.  Knowlton,  Secretary 
of  the  Maine  Pomological  Society,  and  resulted 
as  follows  :  Golden-rod  135,  lily  14,  rose  13, 
sunflower  8,  und  arbutus  6.  "Straws  show 
Which  way  the  wind  blows." 

A  correspondonl  on  a  farm  requests  us  to 
record  his  "  vote  lor  the  morning-glory,  be- 
cause the  goUlcn-rod  is  not  a  distinctive 
flower— only  ii  weed."  This  reminds  us  of 
what  a  farmer  from  Jersey  county.  Ills,, 
wrote  to  an  exchange  on  this  very  subject.  He 
says  : 

^Vhcn  it  comes  to  putting  such  a  detestable 
vine  a.*  the  morning-glory  iihead  of  the  golden- 
vod  I  thiuk  the  average  farmer  will  hold  up 
hi< 'hands  in  horror,  lor  if.  in  this  locality, 
there  is  a  weed  more  complained  of  and  more 
hard  to  eradicate  than  the  morning-glory,  1 
have  vet  to  And  out  what  it  may  be.  Corn- 
fields arc  ruined  bv  it,  and  the  only  way  to  gel; 
rid  of  it  is  to  duiuge  crops.  I  never  knew  any 
one  to  be  damaged  by  the  graceful  goldcivrod. 
whose  golden  plumes  nod  and  swiiy  with  a 
willowy  grace  uuri\-aled  by  auy  other  llowcr. 

The  golden-rod  is  "our  choice,  first,  last  and 

all  the  time." 
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A  Novel  Idea. 

A  novel  attraction  in  the  shape  of  a  palace 
of  black  diamonds  is  to  be  seen  on  the  San- 
gamon Fair  association  grounds  at  Spring- 
field, Ills.  The  entire  structure  is  in  reality 
a  palace  of  coal,  as  it  is  built  of  rough  blocks 
of  coal  dug  out  of  the  Sangamon  county 


THE   COAL   PALACE. 

Owing  to  the  shortness  of  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  operators  who  were  putting  up 
the  palace  it  is  necessarily  somewhat  limited 
in  its  diaiensioHS,  but  it  is  big  enough  to 
make  a  very  imposing  appearance.  Bullard 
&  Bullard  are  the  architects  of  this  building, 
which  is  certainly  a  picturesque  feature  of 
the  Sangamon  fail"  and  Springfield's  exposi- 
tion. The  original  idea  was  suggested  by  The 
Illinois  State  Journal  to  Col.  Charles  F.  Mills, 
secretary  of  the  association,  and  in  two  days 
he  had  the  coal  operators  of  the  city  thor- 
oughly alive  with  the  novel  Idea  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  coal  of  their  county  by  erect- 
ing a  palace  of  coal  on  the  fair  ground.  The 
formal  opening  of  the  palace  was  attended 
with  much  ceremony.  Senator  Shelby  M. 
CuUom  delivered  an  address  on  "Coal  in 
Commerce"  and  Pat  II.  Donnelly,  lato  secre- 
tary of  the  lUineis  Miners'  Protective  asso- 
eifltion,  one  on  "Coal  Miners,"  and  there 
were  also  several  other  addresses. 


Senior  and  Junior. 

The  use  of  "Jr."  is  simply  to  denote  the 
younger  of  the  same  name.  In  the  case  of 
uncles  or  grandfathers  residing  in  the  same 
community  it  would  be  a  convenience  for  all 
concerned  (where  the  name  is  the  same)  to 
have  the  nephews  or  grandsous  use  "Jr.," 
while  the  older  persons  used  "Sr."  for  senior. 
The  significance  of  1,  2  and  3  is  simply  to  de- 
note diiterent  persons  of  the  same  name.  In 
congress,  when  two  or  more  members  of  the 
same  name  appear  on  the  list,  the  name  of 
'he  state  each  comes  from   is  printed  within 

treuthesies      Where   there  are    more    than 

vo  of  the  same  name  in  a  family  1,  2  and  3 

re  sometimes  used. 


Set  and  Sit. 

Discriminate  between  set  and  sit.  To  set 
means  to  put,  to  place,  to  plant,  to  fix.  To 
sit  means  to  rest  on  the  haunches,  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  repose,  to  perch  as  a  bird,  etc. 
We  set  apart,  set  aside,  set  about  and  set 
,  down  (some  article),  or  (in  writing).  We  sit 
on  a  chair,  on  a  horse.  We  sit  up  and  sit 
down.  We  set  a  hen,  and  a  hen  sits  on  eggs 
We  should  say,  therefore,  "as  cross  as  a  sitting 
(not  setting)  hen. " 


The  Busy,  Buzzing  Bees. 


Words  by  Geo.  W 
Allegro. 


York. 


German  Air. 


Buzz,  buzz,  buzz,  O  -  ver  fields,  oh  sofair.Wherethe  beesin  l,a  -  bor  share. 
Buzz,  buzz,  buzz,  Not  a     bee  has    .a  fear.  And    no    i-dle-ncssis  here; 
Buzz,  buzz,  buzz,  Ev-'ry  bee  till   theuight  Is     so  hap-py     in     its  flight. 
Buzz, buzz,  buzz,  la  this  life  weshould  work.Andlike  bees  ncv  -er  shirk, 
I      .».   ^  JL   .«.   :•:•  .c.  .,.   .,.    .^.    .••    -p. 


Cloverssweet.  blossoni.srare;There's  wherenectar'sfound.  Oh,  so   bus  -  y 
Bus  -  y   they,   far  and  near, — Hon  -ey  get   with  care.    Bees  in    sun  -  ny 
Nev-er  tires,     al-waysbrisbt,  Car- ing  not   for     re.-t.  Learn  a      les  -  son 

Forlhere's  no  place  to    lurk — Do      our  du  -  ty    well;  Then  at    last  when 
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all    the  day.'.Mong  the  flowers    do  they  stay,  Ev-'ry  bee  ver  -  y    gay, 
hoursa-niong  Fi'.'lda  of  flow' rs  with  joy-ful  song,  Happy  strains  they  prolong, 
from  the  bee   As       it    toils  for  yijvi  and   me.  Oh     so   free  and  you  see, 
life    is  o'er,  And  of    toil    we  "do    no  more.  We  shall  live  on  that  shore 
.^.     -«-     ...  -0.-0-    -•-    -^    -^    -«-  -•-     •*- 
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Chorus. 
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II 
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Hon  -  ey     all     around.  In     this  blooming  field  all  day,  Flowers  grow  in 
King-ing   in    the  air. 

Does   its    ver  -  y    best.  Chorus  for //th  stamn. 

Where  the  an-gels  dwell.  In  that  happy  home  above.Where  there  is  naught 

..-  f^   ^   ^   r      -••  -*-  - 


bright  array,    Bees  are  there   in     the   air,     Hon  -  cy    ev  - 'ry  -  where. 

but   true  love.  We  shall  be    free  from  care,  Music      ev  -  'ry  -  where. 

.0-    jt.    M-     .^    m-  ^    ^     Ii'  -^   ■»- 
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Xiie  !<■■!«}',  BiizKin;;  Bees,  set  to 

music  on  this  page,  is  eminently  fitted  for 
use  at  Conventions.  The  words  are  excel- 
lent, and  are  just  suited  to  the  music. 
Those  who  are  intending  to  go  to  the  Con- 
ventions this  fall  will  be  delighted  with  this 
song,  and  will,  no  douht,  have  the  music  as 
well  as  the  words  thoroughly  committed  to 
memory,  so  as  to  make  "merry  music" 
wherever  they  may  be. 


Xlie  <lueen  Breeders'"  Jonrnal 

has  been  consolidated  with  the  Western 
Apiarian,  and  the  September  number  of 
the  latter  comes  out  with  many  additional 
pages.  There  is  nnich  room  for  improve- 
ment in  its  typographical  appearance,  but 
we  hope  that  time  and  experience  will  ac- 
complish that,  and  make  it  a  credit  to  the 
craft.  We  wish  it  success,  and  with  that 
will  no  doubt  come  the  improvements. 


'rmm  mmericsn  bee  joT^Rinai,. 
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From  Xvro  Stand^Points. 


To  be  a  woman— direst  woe. 

The  rislits  of  men  she  ne'er  can  know. 
She  cannot  cast  the  mighty  vote, 

Or  sound  the  ringing  campaign  note. 

To  be  a  woman— happy  state. 
To  govern  man  and  guide  his  fate. 

She  takes  ilie  middle  of  the  street, 
And  in  the  liorse-car  gets  a  seat. 

She  has  her  say— more  than  enough— 
And  ha<  if,  too,  witliout  rebuff. 

Creation's  king,  a  man,  is  seen 
'Most  always  vanquished  by  the  queen. 


Square  or   Round   Ends   in   tlie 
Zinc-Perforation§. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  655.— Should  the  perforationB  In 
the  metal  used  for  excludinif  queens  have 
square  ends  or  round  ones  ?— Ills. 

Round  ones.^ — A.  B.  Mason. 
I  think  that  it  does   not   matter. — J. 
P.  H.  Brown. 

I  doubt  if  it  makes  any  difference. — 
C.  C.  Miller. 

I  would  prefer  round  ends. — M. 
Mahin. 

It  makes  no  difference  which,  in  mj^ 
opinion. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  have  used  onlj'  right-angled  open- 
ings.    They  work  well. — A.  J.  Cook. 

I  do  not  see  as  it  makes  any  differ- 
ence. Perhaps  round  ones. — Mrs.  L. 
Harrison. 

I  think  that  it  makes  very  little  dif- 
ference.  C.  H.  DiBBERN. 

The  round  ones  have  worked  more 
satisfactorily  with  me. — W.M.Barnum. 

I  think  that  the  difference  in  results 
are  too  insignificant  for  consideration. 
— R.  L.  Taylor. 

They  are  oblong  with  square  corners, 
in  what  I  liave. — Mahala  B.  Chad- 
dock. 

I  do  not  know.  I  h.ave  never  used 
any  but  square-cornered  perforations. 
— Eugene  Secor. 

I  will  leave  this  question  for  otliers 
better  qualified  to  answer — J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

Round  ones  may  be  an  improve- 
ment, but  I  do  not  find  any  objection 
to  the  square  ones. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

We  would  prefer  long,  round-end 
perforations,  if  we  used  queen-ex- 
cluders.— Dadant  &  Son. 

I  prefer  the  round  ends,  as  in  my 
experience  the  bees  are  not  so  apt  to 
fill  them  with  propolis. — J.  E.  Pond. 

I  have  never  seen  but  one  "  make  " 
of  the  perforated-zinc  that  had  round 
ends  to  the  iierforatious,  and  the 
workmansliip   of  this  "  make  "  was  so 


inferior  that  I  would  not  use  it.  The 
square-end  slots  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion in  my  apiary,  if  the  work  has  been 
nicely  done.  I  regard  the  perforated- 
zinc  excluders  one  of  the  greatest  of 
our  modern  lielps  in  the  apiary. — G. 
W.  Demaree. 

Well,  I  do  not  know  which  are  best, 
because  I  have  had  perfect  success 
with  both.  Pei-haps  there  is  not 
enough  preference  to  amount  to  enough 
to  give   it  investigation. — James  Hed- 

DON. 

I  should  prefer  the  round  corners, 
especially  if  I  were  manufacturing  it. 
The  sheets  would  be  stifter,  and  less 
liable  to  break  at  the  corners.  The 
punches  and  dies  would  last  longer, 
with  little  danger  of  breaking  in  hard- 
ening and  tempering. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  makes  any  dif- 
ference. A  more  important  question 
is,  how  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  bees 
through  perforated-zinc  ?  But  that 
question  is  fully  answered  in  a  prop- 
erly constructed  wood-zinc  honey- 
board. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  makes  any 
difference.  The  sharp  edges  left  in 
the  metal  by  the  dies,  are  my  objection 
to  perforated  metal.  Perhaps  galvan- 
ized iron,  punched  a  ti'ifle  large,  and 
then  "dipped"  again,  would  be  better 
than  the  metal  now  in  use. — J.  M. 
Shuck. 

The  difterenee  is  not  worth  consid- 
eration,if  the  perforations  are  smootlily 
cut,  so  as  not  to  leave  any  sharp  edges. 
— The  Editor. 


makins 


a   Bee-House 
terins  Bees. 


Written  for  the  American  BeeJounial 


Query  656.— Last  year  I  had  only  3  colo- 
nies, and  had  them  in  the  cellar,  but  I  have 
12'2  now,  and  I  cannot  keep  them  in  the  cellar 
very  well  next  winter  ;  so  I  would  like  to 
know  If  a  bee-house  built  like  this  would  do: 
Say  build  It  12  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide,  and  8 
feet  high,  and  boards  and  battens  on  the  out- 
side, and  boards  on  the  Inside  with  6-inch 
space  between,  to  be  filled  with  sawdust,  and 
banked  up  below  on  the  outside.  Of  course  it 
will  have  a  (food  Boor  in  It.— H.  L.  H.,  Iowa. 


The  cellar  would 
especially  for  the 
Doolittle. 

We  do  not  like  bee-houses,  unless 
thev  are  entirolv  frost-proof. — Dadant 
&  Son. 

Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  a  house  built 
as  vou  propose,  will  do  very  well. — J. 
P.  H.  Brown. 

Your  house  would  do  very  well  if 
double  the  amount  of  space  for  saw- 
dust was  allowed.  Also,  some  plan 
should  be  made  for  ventilating. — Will 
M.  Barnum. 


The  general  experience  with  such 
repositories  lias  been  unsatisfactory. 
You  had  better  have  it  under  ground. 
— C.  C.  Miller. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  that 
line,  but  I  should  expect  to  lose  that 
number  of  colonies  in  such  a  house  in 
Michigan.— R.  L.  Taylor. 

If  you  can  make  it  warm  enough  to 
keep  potatoes  from  freezing,  it  may 
do.  If  not,  they  had  better  be  out- 
dooi-s  than  in  such  a  place.  -Eugene 
Secor. 

It  will  do  very  well,  but  must  be 
perfectly  dark.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  put  the  hives  out  before  it  gets  very 
warm  in  the  spring.— C.  H.  Dibbern. 
Yes,  your  plan  of  house  will  work, 
but  you  must  keep  watch  of  the  tem- 
perature. The  house  is  very  much 
larger  than  you  need  for  so  few  colo- 
nies.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

A  cave  or  cellar  would  be  preferable. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  house  built 
above  ground  can  be  made  to  retain 
an  even  temperature  sufficient  to  in- 
sure successful  wintering. — J.  M.  Ham- 
baugh. 

In  your  locality  I  would  rather  try 
out-door  packing.  I  would  prefer  1'2 
inch  walls  to  those  6  inches  thick,  in 
the  clear.  You  have  almost  too  few- 
bees  now  to  keep  such  a  room  warm 
in  a  cold  time,  and  you  do  not  men- 
tion artificial  heat. — James  Heddon. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  do.  If 
the  walls  were  12  inches  instead  of  6, 
it  would  be  better.  In  this  climate 
(Indiana)  I  would  prefer  to  leave  them 
on  the  summer  stands,  with  plenty  of 
ventilation  at  the  bottom,  and  sawdust 
for  >Vni-    01.  other  packing  on  top.— M.  Mahin. 

Yes,  this  will  make  a  good  bee-house, 
but  I  would  prefer  12  inches  of  saw- 
du.st  rather  than  G.  After  all,  I  would 
prefer  the  hives  ou  the  summer  stands, 
properly  protected.  See  a  short  arti- 
cle on  the  use  of  straw  mats  in  this 
issue.— J.  M.  Shuck. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  6-inch  saw- 
dust space  is  enough  for  safe  winter- 
ing in  a  bee-house  above  ground,  in 
Iowa.  Such  a  house,  constructed 
with  two  feet  of  dry  eartli  over  the 
bees,  and  on  all  sides,  woidd  no  doubt 
be  a  great  success.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

Such  a  house  will  not  do.  The  wall 
would  need  to  be  12  or  15  inches  thick. 
Why  not  dig  in  the  earth,  roof  over, 
and"  so  make  an  out-door  cellar  ?  For 
our  severe  Nortliern  winters,  such  a 
depositorv  is  much  safer  than  a  house, 
unless  the  walls  of  the  latter  are  double, 
and  enclose  a  very  wide  space. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

Much  will  depend.  I  keep  ray  bees 
entirely  on  the  summer  stands,  with 
even  less  protection.  More  depends 
upon  preparation  for  winter,  in  tlie  in- 


be  much  the  best, 
J-colony. — G.   M. 
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terior  of  the  hive,  than  the  outsiilo. 
Everything  else  being  all  riglit,  I  think 
that  yonr  plan  will  prove  a  success.— 
J.  E.  Pond. 

Do  not  build  a  house  to  winter  bees 
in.  Bniltl  a  cave  on  the  Doolittle  plan, 
or  winter  out-doors  in  chaft' hives.  But 
is  your  cellar  really  too  small  for  12} 
colonies  ?  If  in  tlie  old  American  hive 
they  would  of  course  take  up  consid- 
erable room,  but  in  any  modern  hive, 
that  will  tier  up,  124  colonies  will  not 
take  up  much  room. — Mahala  B. 
Chaddock. 

I  cannot  say  how  such  a  building 
would  answer  for  wintering  bees 
further  north,  but  I  should  think  that 
a  6-inch  sawdust  wall  would  hardly 
keep  the  temperature  above  the  freez- 
ing-point in  this  (Kentucky)  more 
moderate  climate,  at  all  times.  I 
should  think  that  a  space  of  12  inches 
of  sawdust  would  be  much  safer. 
Somehow  or  other,  a  house,  if  just  a 
little  too  cold,  becomes  the  worst  sort 
of  a  place  to  winter  bees  safely. — G. 
W.  Demaree. 

The  trouble  with  such  above-ground 
repositories  is  that  they  cannot  be  kept 
at  an  even  temperature  without  con- 
siderable trouble  and  expense.  Such 
building.s  have  generally  been  a  fail- 
ure— especially  where  the  walls  are  so 
thin  as  you  suggest.  The  walls  should 
be  at  least  double  the  thickness  men- 
tioned, and  even  then  are  not  to  be 
recommended. — The  Editor. 


ConTention  Notices. 


t??~  The  Nnrthwestem  Bee-Keepers'  Society  wiU 
hold  itsHnnua!ci>nvention  at  tlief'onimenial  Hotel, 
corner  <tf  Lake  ami  Dearborn  Sts..  in  t  liicasro.  Mis.. 
un  Friday  and  Saturday, Oct.  11th  and  18th, 
at  9  u.m.  Arrancement*  have  been  made  wilh  the 
Hotel  for  back  room. one  befl.  two  persons,  t}.~o  per 
(lay.  each  :  front  room  fiM")  per  day  for  each  per- 
son. This  date  occurs  during  the  Exposition,  when 
excursion  rates  on  the  railroads  will  be  one  fare 
for  the  round-trip,  jrood  from  Oct.  'O  to  14,  inclusive. 
'I'here  has  been  a  fair  crop  of  honey  in  the  West, 
and  an  cdd-time  crowd  may  he  expected  at  tnis  revi- 
val of  the  Northwestern  from  ita  "hibernation." 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec, 


jy  The  annual  meetineflnd  basket  picnic  of  the 
Projitessive  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Dutton.  near  South 
Newbury.  Genuifa  Co,,  Ohio,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  3, 
I8ti9.    All  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 

Miss  Db.ma  Bennett,  s«. 


tST"  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  In  the  court-house,  at  Brantford,  Ont., 
Canada,  on  December  4,  ,*>,  and  fi,  is^i^^i.  All  bee- 
keepers are  lnvit*-tl  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keeper:*' societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meet i UK  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  bcconiiPk'  a  member,  and  receiving  the  last  .Annu- 
al Uep'trt  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  fl.iNl  ti> 
the  Secretary.— R.  K.  UOLTEIt.MANN,  Sec.  liomney, 
Ont.,  Canada. 


i^eiif  Posters  for  the  A.merican  Bee 
.louKN.Al,,  printed  In  two  colors,  have  just 
been  priiitetl,  and  will  be  sfnt  free  to  all 
who  can  nse  them.  They  are  very  hand- 
some, and  will  "set  off"  an  e.xhibit  at 
Fairs.  It  will  tpll  Bee-Keepers  how  to 
subscribe,  for  "Subscriptions  Received 
liere  "  is  quite  prominent  at  the  bottom. 

We  will  also  send  sample  copies  of  the 
Bee  JouRN.AL,  for  use  at  Fairs,  if  notified 
a  week  or  ten  days  ia  advance  where  to 
send  them. 


STRAW  MATS. 


How    lo  make-    and  l'«e    Tiiciii 
un  llive!i  in  >Vinlc'r. 


Writtaifor  theAtiwricanBeeJounuil 

BY    .1.    M.   SHUCK. 


Bees  that  are  to  be  wintered  out-of- 
doors,  in  the  latitude  of  Iowa,  need 
protection.     It  has   been  settled   that 


Fig.  1— Making  the  Straw  Mats. 

the  chafl'  hive  is  not  sufficiently  porta- 
ble for  use  where  bee-keeping  is  car- 
ried on,  on  a  large  scale. 

Some  of  our  most  successful  api- 
arists, among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Chas.  F.  Muth  and  Dadant  & 
Son,  have  both  recommended  anil  used 
straio  vmls  over  the  brood-nest  in  win- 
ter, to  slowly  pass  the  moisture  of  the 
hive  and  retain  its  heat.  These  mats 
are  similar  to  those  used  over  hot-bed 
sash,  by  gardeners,  and  are  nuite 
simple  and  easily  made. 

Unbroken  rye-straw  makes  the  best 
mats,  but  the  straw  of  other  grains 
may  be  used,  ami   some    of    the   most 


The  Straw  Mats  on  the  Hire. 


serviceable  mats  I  ever  used  were 
made  of  prairie-sl<iugh  grass.  Stretch 
a  set  of  tarred  twines  over  a  frame 
(see  engraving  No.  1),  and  then  fasten 
another  set  at  the  top  of  the  frame  for 
binding  the  bunches  of  straw  in  place. 


Now  taki'  a  handful  of  straw  and  place 
it  against  tlic  nails  at  the  top  of  the 
frame,  and  pass  the  binding  twines 
over  the  bunch  of  straw  and  under  the 
twines  stretched  across  the  frame,  and 
eitlicr  knot  them  each  time,  or  carry 
llicm  back  to  the  nails  in  the  heatl- 
board,  and  secure  them  until  the  next 
handful  of  straw  is  laid  in,  and  so  on 
until  the  mat  is  completed. 

When  the  proper  length  of  mat  is 
readied,  secure  each  end  by  tying  the 
two  sets  of  twine  securely  ;  then  by 
means  of  a  stift',  .straight  edge,  nailed 
lightly  lo  the  frame,  and  a  broad, 
sharp  chisel,  cut  the  sides  of  the  mat 
even  and  smooth,  and  to  the  exact  size 
wanted. 

I  make  for  winter  protection,  one 
mat  just  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  hive, 
and  lay  some  |-inch  strips  across  the 
tops  of  the  frames,  and  then  lay  on  this 
a  piece  of  wire-screen  cloth  to  keep  the 
mice  Out,  then  lay  on  top  of  this  the 
mat  just  described.  Then  I  make  two 
mats  just  large  enough  to  cover  the 
ends  of  the  hive  and  ends  of  the  mat 
on  top  of  the  hive,  and  hang  them  on 
top  of  the  hive  by  twines  secured  to 
each,  and  passing  over  the  mat  on  top 
of  the  hive. 

I  then  make  two  mats  of  proper  size 
to  cover  the  two  sides  of  the  hive,  and 
the  mats  at  tlie  ends  of  the  hive  and 
on  tlie  top  of  the  hive,  secured  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  mats  at  the  enil 
of  the  liive  ;  then  a  good  board  that 
does  not  leak,  to  cover  tlie  whole,  with 
a  suitable  weight  to  keep  it  from  blow- 
ing off;  and  a  piece  of  twine  tied 
around  the  whole  to  prevent  the  mats 
blowing  out  and  away  from  the  hive, 
conii)lctes  the  outfit  (juite  perfectly. 

I  may  add  that  I  use  a  rim  equal  to 
half  the  depth  of  the'  brood-chamber, 
under  the  hive — in  fact,  one-half  of  an 
empty  brood-nest  is  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  and  the  hive  prepared  thus, 
appears  as  in  engraving  No.  2.  Two 
sticks  laid  under  the  edge  of  the  front 
mat  provides  an  entrance  and  exit  to 
the  bees. 

Ues  Moines,  Iowa. 


WOODEN  CELLS. 


.\  Ilivt'    with    Wooden    Combs, 
Said  to  be  a  Xon-Swarnier. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    TROK.    A.    J.    COOK. 


I  have  a  colonj'  of  bees  in  tlie  Aspin- 
wall  wooden-comb  hive.  They  are 
rapidly  storing  honey  in  the  wooden 
cells,  and  eggs  arc  laid  in  the  cells  by 
the  queen.  Mr.  Aspinwall  says  that 
they  breed  in  these  wooden  cells  as 
well  as  in  wax  comb. 

The  wood  is  coated  with  a  thin 
layer  of   wax.     Mr.   Aspinwall   thinks 
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that  these  hives  are  non-swarming. 
His  theory  is  that  bees  never  swarm 
unless  they  have  drones  or  drone- 
brood.  In  this  hive  the  cells  are  all 
worker  size,  and  cannot  be  changed 
to  drone  size. 

Of  course  the  combs  can  never 
break  down.  The  wood  in  the  frames 
that  I  have,  is  basswood,  and  the  bees 
are  tearing  it  slightlj'.  Mr.  Aspinwall 
says  that  they  will  not  do  this  if  the 
wood  is  pine. 

Mr.  A.  and  one  of  his  neighbors 
have  tried  this  style  of  comb  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  are  satisfied  of  its 
value.  Of  course  the  hive  is  very 
heavy.  If  it  is  a  perfect  non-swarmer, 
it  will  be  valuable. 

The  machiner}'  to  make  the  combs 
is  expensive,  but  the  hives  can  be 
cheaply  made.  Mr.  A.  has  secured  a 
patent  on  this  comb.  I  think  that  there 
is  no  doubt  but  he  is  justly  entitled  to 
it,  as  I  believe  it  is  new. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 


HONEY. 


It  is  Not   "  Digested,"   but   Coii- 
ceiitrated,  Nectar. 


Written  f</r  the  American  Bee  Jf/umal 

BY    .1.    \V.    M'KINNEY,  M.  D. 


The  article  on  page  523,  by  Prof. 
Cook,  would  seem  to  demand  a  I'eply 
from  me.  I  should  have  done  so 
sooner,  but  for  business  eugagements 
that  occupied  most  of  my  time. 

In  this  short  reply,  I  shall  try  to 
avoid  the  contemptuous  manner  that 
t-ropped  out  so  plainly  in  the  Profes- 
.soi-'s  article.  He  accuses  me  of  being 
ignorant  of  the  matter  of  which  I 
wrote.  He  also  says,  "Nearly  everj' 
assertion  made,"  in  my  article,  "  is  un- 
true, as  any  doctor  ought  easily  to 
convince  himself."  "  Cane-sugar  fed 
to  bees  is  changed  to  a  glucose-like 
sugar,  and  from  a  neutral  to  an  acid 
substance." 

In  answer  to  the  Professor's  con- 
temptuously sounding  interrogations, 
I  would  say  that  I  know  what  "litmus 
paper  is  " — have  been  familiar  with  its 
use  for  many  years  ;  and  Fehling's  test 
for  glucose,  also.  With  these  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  at  my  com- 
mand, I  fail — sadly  fail — to  find  any 
evidence  that  nectar  gathered  by  the 
honey-bee  is  "  digested  "  by  the  insect 
to  "  make  "  it  into  honey. 

From  reliable  sources,  we  learn  that 
honey  contains  crystallizable  sugar, 
and,  according  toSoubciran,  two  other 
kinds  of  sugar,  one  of  which  is  changed 
by  acids,  and  has  the  property  of  turn- 
ing to  the  right  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion, and  the  other  not  acted  on  by 
acids,  and  possessed  of  a  strong  left- 


hand  rotating  power.  In  addition  to 
these  saccharine  substances,  Guibourt 
sa)'s,  "  Hon 63'  also  contains  tnannite 
and  a,  vegetable  acid." 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Profes- 
sor would  recognize  the  fact  that  un- 
crystallizable  sugar  is  generated  bj" 
dissolving  cane-sugar  in  water,  and 
subjecting  it  to  a  sufficient  heat  for  24 
to  48  hours,  in  an  open  vessel.  The 
length  of  time  necessary  for  such  gen- 
eration depends,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  the  consistency  of  the  syrup. 
Thin  syrup  takes  on  this  change  more 
readily  than  thicker,  and  occurs  as 
readily  outside  the  hive,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  bees,  as  when  fed  to 
them. 

The  presence  of  such  uncrystalliz- 
able  sugar  in  sugar-cane  molasses,  is 
certainly  not  due  to  having  been 
digested  by  bees.  The  presence  of  this 
sugar  is  an  isomeric  form  of  glucose. 
exists  in  honey,  and  in  the  juices  of 
fruits,  and  in  nectar. 

The  Professor  has  signally  failed  to 
prove  the  proposition,  or  to  show  that 
honey  is  "  nectar  digested  by  the  bee." 
To  simply  assert  it,  docs  not  prove  it, 
by  an}'  means.  His  chemical  formula 
for  honej'  (2CbHi2  08)  is  as  foreign 
from  proving  it  'digested  nectar,"  as 
the  formula  given  b}-  Fowues  for  gum- 
arabic  (which  is  C24  H02  O  )  is  foreign 
from  proving  that  common  cane-sugar 
is  the  same  substance,  the  formula  of 
which  is  written  precisely  the  same, 
(C24  H2,  O,..,  ). 

I  did  not  say  in  my  former  article 
that  "  nectar  and  honey  were  identi- 
cal ;"  but  I  did  mean  to  say,  and  would 
here  repeat,  that  whatever  the  change 
in  nectar  while  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  concentnUion,  tliat  change  is  not 
due  to  the  digesti  re  function  of  tlie  bee. 
The  rational  conclusion  is,  that  honey 
is  nectar  concentrated  by  the  action  of 
heat  and  atmospheric  conditions.  That 
honey  is  not  always  of  the  same  con- 
sistenc}-.  even  when  the  nectar  is  gath- 
ered from  the  same  source,  is  due  to 
atmospheric  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  Professor  would  tell  us 
that  thin  honey,  with  a  tendency  to 
ferment,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
extracted  honey,  is  in  consequence  of 
the  bees  that  gathered  it  having  been 
troubled  with  indigestion  or  dysi)epsia. 

I  agree  with  the  Professor  when  he 
says,  "We  never  gain  anything  by 
concealing  or  misrepresenting  the 
truth  ;"  and  I  would  add,  neither  do 
we  gain  by  adhering  to  an  error. 
"  Tell  the  truth  "  is  the  good  motto  ; 
and  the  Professor  thinks  he  would  be 
carrying  this  motto  out  by  continuing 
to  call  honey  "  digested  nectar." 

On  his  suggestion,  I  will  beg  the 
pardon  of  bee-keepers,  and  carrj'  out 
the  above  motto,  calling  honey  nectar 
concentrated    by   heat   and   atmospheric 


influences.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
insist  that  the  physiological  function  of 
digestion  of  the  honey-bee,  be  not  per- 
verted from  its  legitimate  office  to  that 
of  a  laboratory  for  "making"  honey. 
Nectar,  digested  by  the  bees,  would 
not  be  honey,  but  according  to  physi- 
logical  laws  it  would  be  chyme. 
Camargo,  Ills. 

[The  foregoing  article  is  somewhat 
caustic,  but  the  Professor's  article  was 
of  the  same  nature,  and  called  for  a 
similar  reply.  We  want  to  learn  all 
that  can  be  said  on  this  subject, 
and  hence  have  given  place  to  the 
articles  of  Prof.  Cook,  Dr.  McKinnej- 
and  others.  See  editorial  on  page 
611.— Ed.] 


APICULTURE. 


modem  Salient   Features  in  its 
Advancement. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BV    HENRY    K.    .STALEY. 


1  notice  among  a  good  many  bee- 
keepers of  America,  that  there  is  a 
feeling  or  inclination  springing  up, 
which  is  prejiidiced  against  a  man 
patenting  the  productions  of  his  brain. 
And,  why  should  he  not  ?  He  uses  up 
many  houi's  of  valuable  time — during 
each  second  of  which  he  travels  with 
the  earth  in  its  ambit  around  Old  Sol 
at  the  rate  of  18.38  miles  per  second  ; 
and  over  which  he  will  never  pass 
again — at  least  when  quick  ;  unless  the 
components  or  elements  of  his  bodj% 
after  disintegration  have,  through  va- 
rious changes,  been  imbibed,  and 
through  assimilation  converted  into 
the  flesh  of  other  human  beings  or  ani- 
mals ;  for  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  the  apple  which  caused 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  may  have 
composed  part  of  the  apple  by  means 
of  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  able  to 
discover  the  laws  of  gi'avitation,  or  the 
force  of  centripity  ;  and  lavishly 
spends,  if  he's  got  it,  his  money,  trying 
to  germinate  the  embi-yo  of  some  new 
invention,  as  yet  incased  in  its  hard- 
shell covering,  not  knowing  whether 
he  will  be  able  to  get  back  the  money 
expended  or  not.  The  above  anaco- 
luthon  may  not  be  pardonable,  but  I 
just  wanted  to  show  how  valuable 
time  is. 

COMPENSATION  FOR    OUR  SERVICES  AND 

■WORKS  IS  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 

HUMAN    NATURE. 

Show  me  the  man  that  is  willing  to 
fill  a  public  ofiice  without  receiving 
any  emoluments  therefrom  ;  show  me 
the  man  that  is   willing  to   work  day 
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after  day  without  receiving  any  com- 
pensation for  liis  labors  ;  antl  I  will 
show  j'ou  the  man  that  is  able  to  eat 
his  hat.  Some  people  think  it  more 
pleasant  to  receive  than  give — es- 
pecially those  politicians  who  are  the 
recipients  of  public  offices  from  which 
emanate  j)i7i(juis  emoluments  nine 
magna  Uiborc. 

Wh}',  do  you  think  that  a  jierson 
would  run  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  if  he  has  more  money  than  that 
office  pays  ;  or,  if  money  is  no  object 
to  him,  unless  he  had  some  object  in 
view,  such  as  praise,  honor  or  glory  P 
In  this  case  he  receives  the  praise  and 
honor  witli  the  concomitant  pecuniary 
interests  as  a  secondary  object.  So, 
also,  with  an  inventor ;  he  not  only 
wants  the  prerogative  to  protect  his 
invention  by  a  patent,  but  he  wants  the 
renown  emanating  from  the  article 
patented  itself. 

HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE. 

And  it  is  right  that  his  name  should 
go  down  on  the  pages  of  history  as  a 
benefactor  of  mankind,  glittering  like 
the  diamond — thi'owing  out  scintilla- 
tions of  light  to  future  generations  as 
they  come  and  go — among  the  galaxies 
of  the  brilliant  names  of  generals, 
historians,  doctors,  astronomers  and 
poets. 

Do  you  think  that  a  person  would  sit  up  at 
night, 

While  the  mopping  owl  doth  to  the  moon  com- 
plain 

Of  such  as  wander  near  her  sacred  bower, 

and  have  his  ears  made  the  recipients 
of  other  nocturnal  noises,  even  into 
that  arching  hour  of  night — when  the 
Northern  bear,  tired  of  prowling 
around  in  the  fold  of  the  North  Star, 
has  slunk  into  his  den— which  holds 
the  rest  together,  thus  robbing  his 
brain  and  limbs  of  their  needed 
quietude,  working  on  some  book  or 
invention — if  he  did  not  e.xpect  a 
guerdon  ?  If  it  is  a  history  into  which 
he  has  thrown  the  corruscations  of  his 
genius,  and  made  things  in  tradition 
to  appear  to  put  on  the  countenance 
of  truth,  like  Prescott,  a  man,  who 
although  blind  apart  of  his  time,  wrote 
histories  so  wonderful  that  tliere  was 
no  need  of  treating  them  pragnuiti- 
callj',  because  tlie  imagination  could 
portray  and  picture  the  cause  and  re- 
sults well  enough  to  suit  the  mind's 
eye  ;  and,  I  repeat  it,  although  blind, 
yet,  like  our  own  Huber,  persevered 
in  his  studies,  rendering  true  that  old 
aphorism,  viz  : 

For  nothing  elsG  is  history 
Hut  piolile  of  antiquity 
Where  things  are  kept  in  memory 
From  stinkiuif, 

liad  a  right  to  have  his  histories  copy- 
righted, so  that  no  one  else  could  steal 
his  writings,  and  thus  wrest  from  him 
the  emoluments  emanating  therefrom. 


So  the  inventor  of  the  interchange- 
able brood-eliamber  and  reversilde 
alveary,  thus  sliowed  to  apiarists  that, 
albeit  the  Langstroth  hive  has  been  the 
tlie  standard  liive  for  years,  yet  the 
time  has  come,  wlien  in  the  face  of 
terrible  drouths,  reduced  prices  and 
the  like,  that  a  Ijetterhive  was  needed. 

Some  people  think  that  certain  in- 
ventions cannot  be  perfected  to  a 
greater  degree.  Such  thoughts  should 
be  relegated  to  the  mixen  of  the  intel- 
lect— the  omnium  gatherum  in  Pan- 
dora's bo.x  of  useless  knowledge.  And 
yet,  to  show  how  ridiculous  it  is  to 
think  in  the  aforesaid  manner,  let  me 
show  it  bj'  an  example  : 

Edison,  the  great  inventor,  has  been 
making  new  inventions  in  the  art  of 
telegraphy — inventions,  which  it  put 
into  operation,  would  facilitate  the 
powers  of  telegraphy  nearly  bi-foUl. 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany seeing  tliis,  and  knowing  that  if 
these  inventions  came  into  the  hands 
of  a  rival  company,  that  that  companj- 
would  soon  be  able  to  surpass  and  out- 
shine it,  has  been  buying  up  these  in- 
ventions at  the  inventoi"'s  price.  The 
formula  for  buying  is  like  this  :  •'  How 
much?"     "Check,  filOO.OOO." 

When  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  the 
inventor  of  the  movable-frame  hive, 
and  therefore  juMtj  able  to  determine 
the  merits  of  the  hive,  wrote  that  vig- 
orous article  published  on  page  294  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal  for  1888, 
\he.  vox  jiopuli  against  it,  should  have 
held  its  breath  a  liitle  longer ;  but  as  it 
did  not,  the  result  was  quite  a  war  in 
the  columns  of  our  bee-periodicals. 

Jealousy  in  apiitultnre  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  overlooked, because  it  is  a  worker 
of  evil  to  our  puisuit ;  therefore  it 
naturally  follows,  wliat  is  the  cause  of 
all  this  "  hue  and  cry"  about  an  in- 
vention that  is  revolutionizing  many  of 
the  ways  of  bee-keeping,  and  at  the 
same  time  purveying  a  good  to  hu- 
munity  ?  Is  it  envy  ?  Then  those  of 
our  apiarsts  who  are  envious  concern- 
ing certain  late  inventions,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  Bible,  should  remember 
that  it  says  :  "Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor's  wife,  thou  shalt  not 
covet  thj'  neighbor's  house,  nor  his 
man-servant,  nor  liis  maid-servant,  nor 
his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything  that 
is  thy  neighbors."  But  nevertlieless 
we  know  that  there  are  some  people 
who  cannot  master  their  tickle  nature, 
and  let  jealousy  reign  supreme  and 
uncondemned  ;  and,  pushed  on  by 
hatred  or  the  love  of  gold,  it  grasps 
them  much  after  tlie  following  manner: 

But  g-nawing  Jealousy  out  of  their  sight, 
Sittiug  alone,  his  bitter  lips  did  bite. 

Is  it  that  they  liad  the  idea  in  their 
heads  years  ago,  or  fabricated  tlie  in- 
ventions, and  were  ashamed  to  get 
them  patented,  but   preferred   to  keep 


them  for  their  own  private  use  ?  Then 
tliey  should  remember  that  he  who 
goes  to  tlie  trouljle  of  patenting  his 
inventions,  and  bringing  tlieni  before 
the  public  into  practical  use,  standing 
all  tlie  cavil  and  calumny  besides 
pli!eb<jtomiziug  on  the  veins  of  his 
pecuniary  life-blood,  shouUI  most  right- 
fully be  considered  its  inventor,  as 
Langstroth  was  of  the  movable-frame 
hive,  and  Davis  of  the  discovery  where- 
bj'  the  worker-larvso  of  one  race  of 
Ijees  can — with  a  tiny  spoon  or  goose- 
quill — be  transferred  to  queen-cells  of 
a  ditt'crent  race  ;  thus  in  time  chang- 
ing the  whole  colony. 

Luck  is  not  the  motive  whereb}-  in- 
ventions or  success  come,  but  hand 
labor.  If  any  one  thinks  that  the 
Langstroth  and  later  hives  came  bj" 
luck,  he  is  mistaken;  for  "Luck  is 
ignis  faiuiis  (a  will-o'-the-wisp)  ;  you 
m.ay  follow  it  to  ruin,  but  never  to  suc- 
cess." We  must  reason  from  what  we 
know,  if  we  desire  to  avoid  a  proci- 
dence  in  any  profession  or  experi- 
ments. This  is  the  cause  of  failure 
with  a  great  many  uninitiated  bee- 
keepers. They  do  not  reason  from 
what  they  know,  and  instead  of  start- 
ing in  with  one  or  two  colonies,  learn- 
ing the  business  as  they  go  along,  they 
dash  headlong,  prone  into  tlie  waves 
of  bee-keeping,  and  not  being  able  to 
swim  in  apicultural  waters,  down  thej" 
go,  leaving  invectives  behind  them 
against  our  pursuit.  Tluirefore,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  an  apiarian  prolapsus,  we 
see  that  we  must  reason  from  what  we 
know,  and  build  up  in  knowledge  as 
we  go  along. 

The  trutib  of  this  is  quickly  seen  by 
reading  of  some  of  Langstroth's  first 
inventions.  Before  he  had  invented 
the  movable-frame  hive,  he  used  what 
we  now  call  top-bars  ;  the  bees  start- 
ing the  combs  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  bars,  and,  building  them  down- 
ward, thej'  attached  the  combs  to  the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  the  hive.  There- 
fore, it  will  be  seen,  that  he  had  to 
cut  the  combs  loose  from  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  hive,  before  he  could  lift 
tlieni  out.  This,  of  course,  was  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  box-hive, 
but  still  it  did  not  suit  Mr.  Langstroth. 

Then,  by  reasoning  from  what  he 
knew  and  saw,  the  idea  struck  him,  of 
nailing  uprights  to  the  top-bar  and  a 
slat  on  tlie  bottom  connecting  them, 
the  npi'ights.  That  it  was  a  success, 
we,  apiarists  of  to-day,  know  full  well. 

No,  it  does  not  pay  to  plunge  pre- 
cipitately into  bee-keeping  —  better 
"  prospect,"  as  the  speculator  sajs,  or 
according  to  John  Lilly,  "Cut  thy 
coat  according  to  thj-  cloth."  Yes,  it 
was  days,  months  and  even  years  of 
toil  linked  together  with  the  hope  of 
receiving  some  reward  in  the  end  ;  a 
reference  to   which   is  given   by   our 
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Constitution,  where  it  says,  "Congi-ess 
shall  have  power  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  useful  arts,  bj' 
securing  for  limited  time  to  authors  or 
inventors  the  exclusive  i-ight  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries." 

COPrKIGHT  AND  PATENT  LAWS. 

And  would  we  now  tear  down  that 
defense  surrounding  book-writing,  in- 
ventions and  the  like,  which  our  fore- 
fathers built  up  and  fostered,  by  throw- 
ing a  wall  of  protection  around  nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago  ?  In  1790  a  law 
was  enacted,  giving  to  authors  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  their  writings  for  14 
years,  with  the  liberty  of  making  a  re- 
newal for  a  like  period.  In  1831,  the 
term  was  made  28  years,  with  the 
right  to  renew  for  14  years  longer, 
thus  making  at  its  extreme  limit  for  a 
copyright  42  years. 

In  1790  Congress  made  provision  for 
giving  to  inventors  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  inventions  or  discoveries,  and 
from  that  time  up  to  the  present  day, 
the  number  of  inventions  have  been 
accruing  annually.  Originally  14  years 
was  the  time  for  which  a  patent  was 
valid,  but  in  1870,  17  years  was  made 
the  limit. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  firms  who 
take  advantage  of  the  copyright  and 
patent  laws,  by  leaving  the  patent  on 
their  invention  run  until  its  time  is 
nearly  expired,  when,  through  some 
nevv  device  on  the  machine,  another 
patent  is  obtained,  giving  to  them  the 
exclusive  right  for  17  years  longer. 
Whether  this  be  a  manifest  injustice  to 
the  people  at  large,  absonant  or  con- 
sonant with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  nevertheless  done  ; 
and  this  only  shows  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  patent-right  itself. 

It  is  not  incongruous  here  to  ask 
how  our  count!-}'  under  its  copyright 
and  patent  laws  has  prospered  ;  and  to 
that  intent  I  will  now  apply  myself. 

Over  600,000  applications  have  been 
filed  for  patents  since  the  year  1836, 
and  about  400,000  patents  have  been 
granted,  while  the  books  that  have 
been  issued  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Inventiveness  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  national  trait,  even  seen  in  the 
small  child  to  the  hoar)'-headed  man, 
and  almost  every  branch  of  business. 

The  United  States  issues  four  times 
as  many  patents  as  her  maternal  coun- 
try, albeit  Great  Britain  started  the 
great  wheel  of  civilization  and  progress 
to  revolve  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
There  was  given,  some  years  ago,  at 
the  Electrical  Exposition  in  Paris,  five 
gold  medals  as  rewards  for  the  greatest 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  age. 
Well,  how  many  do  you  think  Uncle 
Sam  took  ?     Just  fii:e. 

Therefore  I  ask,  should  the  apiarists 
of  America  have   tliat  prerogative   of 


patenting — which  has  built  up  our  pur- 
suit and  made  it  recognized  by  our 
Government —  taken  away  because  a 
few  persons  who  are  not  in  favor  of 
adhering  to  the  ways  of  our  forefathers, 
or  else  are  goaded  on  by  jealousy,  or 
with  the  thought  that  the  very  same 
idea  was  in  their  mind  years  ago,  or 
that  they  may  have  machinated  the 
invention,  but  did  not  get  it  patented  ? 
I  answer  no,  most  emphatically,  no  ! 

If  tliese  men  let  procrastination  rule 
over  their  ideas,  which  might  have 
generated  an  invention,  it  serves  them 
just  right  to  lose  it.  Let  them  remem- 
ber that. 

The  mill  will  never  ffrind  again. 
With  the  water  that  nas  passed. 

When  they  made  the  invention  or 
discovery  which,  if  patented,  would 
have  made  them  the  legal  inventors, 
they  desired  to  be  the  inventors,  but 
through  lack  of  energy  or  persever- 
ance, let  the  goal  slip  from  their 
fingers ;  and  now,  when  somebody 
else  has — without  the  knowledge  of 
any  such  thing  having  been  made  be- 
fore— made  an  invention,  and  after 
having  procured  a  patent-right  for  the 
same,  brings  it  before  the  public,  he 
kicks  up  a  racket,  and  lays  claim  to 
the  inventorship. 

COURAGEOUS   INVENTORS   OF  THE   VAST. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  world  has 
some  men  who  dare  to  bring  their  in- 
ventions before  the  public  gaze  ;  inven- 
tions which  they  know  in  time  will 
revolutionize  certain  pursuits,  sciences, 
etc.  ;  as  Ericson's  iron-clad,  the  "Moni- 
tor," did  that  of  naval  warfare.  You 
may  remember  what  Themistocles  said 
to  the  Greeks, when  the  Selphian  oracle 
told  them  to  seek  safety  behind  wooden 
walls ;  he  said,  their  ship  ;  but  in  a 
naval  contest  hodiernal,  there  is  not 
the  least  shadow  of  a  show  behind 
wooden  walls,  when  one  bomb,  loaded 
with  dynamite,  is  able  at  a  single  ex- 
plosion to  blow  a  whole  ship  to 
mammocks. 

Let  us  take  Galileo  as  another  ex- 
ample of  those  men  who  dare  to  bring 
their  discoveries  before  the  public.  In 
the  night-time  of  Jan.  7,  1610,  he  es- 
pied three  minute  stars  in  a  straight 
line,  and  a  few  evenings  following,  a 
fourth  around  the  planet  Jupiter. 
From  the  first  satellite,  by  means  of  its 
eclipse,  Roemer  was  able  to  .solve  that 
great  problem — the  velocity  of  light, 
which  was  found  to  be  185,410.33 
miles  per  second,  taking  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun  at  91} 
millions  of  miles. 

This,  of  course,  gave  more  confirma- 
tion to  Galileo  in  his  belief  of  the 
heliocentric  theory,  which  recognizes 
the  sun  as  the  centre  of  the  Solar  Sys- 
tem, around  which  all  the  other 
planets  revolve.  This,  as  will  be  seen, 
I  was  in  accordance  with  the  Copernician 


theory,  both  of  which  were  vis-a-i*is  to 
the  geocentric  theory,the  theory  which 
the  church  recognized  at  that  time, 
namely,  that  the  earth  was  the  centre 
and  around  it  the  sun  revolved. 
Picture  the  earth,  by  its  force  of  gravi- 
tation, making  the  sun  circle  around 
it,  when,  if  jou  will,  mete  out  four 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  then  take  out 
but  07ie  grain,  you  have  the  relative 
size  of  the  earth  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  sun. 

THE    ADVANTAGES  OF  MODERN  TIMES. 

In  those  days,  how  different  it  was 
from  this  land  of  liberty  of  ours  !  The 
church  tried  to  settle  all  the  great 
questions  of  astronomy  by  the  Bible, 
but  we  know  that  book  is  not  the  place 
to  go  to  settle  questions  of  astronomy 
or  apiculture,  but  religion.  Accord- 
ingly they  accused  Galileo  of  impos- 
ture, heresy  and  blasphemy.  They 
summoned  him  to  appear  before  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  on  an  accusation  of 
having  taught  the  heliocentric  theory  ; 
and  having  commanded  him  to  re- 
nounce his  belief  as  a  heresy,  on  pain 
of  incarceration,  the  church  had 
pretty  quiet  rest  for  about  16  years. 
But  in  1632  Galileo  published  his  work, 
appellated  the  "  System  of  the  World," 
by  which  he  tried  to  show  the  truth  of 
Copernician  theory. 

On  account  of  this,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Inquisition 
of  Rome,  and  on  his  knees  commanded 
to  curse  his  doctrine  of  the  earth  mov- 
ing around  the  sun  ;  yet,  it  is  related, 
that  when  he  arose  from  his  knees,  he 
stamped  his  foot  on  the  earth,  and  in 
an  undertone  said,  •■  E  pur  si  muore  " — 
and  yet  it  moves. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Daniel  Boone,, 
in  his  persistent  efforts  toward  civiliza- 
tion, who,  at  one  time,  was  the  onli/ 
white  man  in  Kentucky,  where  would 
our  mighty  West  have  been  to-day  ? 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Roemer,  in 
discovering  the  rapidity  of  light,  how 
would  we  have  been  able  to  tell  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  the  light  to 
travel  from  the  nearest  star — a  Cen- 
tauri — to  reach  us  ?  But  having  the 
rapidity  of  light  from  Roemer,  and  the 
parallax  of  that  star  having  been  de- 
termined (from  it  the  distance),  we 
were  then  able  to  determine  the  time, 
which  is  3.6  years  ;  it  being  20,832,000 
millions  of  miles  from  us,  or,  in  other 
words,  twenty  trillion,  eight  hundred 
thirty-two  billions  of  miles  away. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Langstroth, 
who  by  his  persistent  efforts  brought 
into  practical  use  the  movable-frame 
hive,  where  would  our  pursuit  have 
been  to-day  ?  It  would  have  been  as 
yet  in  the  days  of  the  honey-comb 
shambles,  when  comb,  larvw,  farina 
and  honey  were  squeezed  together  tc 
1  get  that  delicious  liquid — honey.      It 
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would  have  been  as  yet  in  thu  sloiigli 
of  fogjism  when  box-hivos  reigned 
supreme,  and  had  bee-niolhs  by  the 
thousands.  Tims  we  see  tlie  salient 
importance  of  a  i-evolutionizing  inven- 
tion or  diseoveiy  in  being  brought  be- 
fore the  public. 

SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIMES. 

Do  j'ou  think  that  if  the  men  of  this 
age  had  to  fight  like  Galileo,  in  bring- 
ing their  inventions  or  discoveries  be- 
fore the  public,  that  the  land  would  be 
in  such  a  prosperous  condition  as  it 
now  is  ? 

To  show  how  superstitious  people 
were  toward  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, let  me  quote  a  little  incident : 

Lord  Campbell  made  the  journey 
from  Edinburg  to  London  in  three 
days  and  three  nights  ;  but  judicious 
friends  warned  him  of  the  dangers  of 
it,  and  said  to  him,  that  some  people 
who  were  so  rash  as  to  attempt  it  had 
really  died  from  the  mere  rapidity  of 
the  motion.  People  now-a-days  need 
not  be  afraid  of  the  telephone,  electric 
street  railway,  etc.,  but  should  remem- 
ber that  many  of  the  arts  employed  by 
the  Egyptians  are  lost  arts. 

The  pyramid  of  Cheops  —  which 
covers  a  surface  of  nearly  eleven  acres 
— and  is  487  feet  high,  stands  to-day 
in  gloomy  Egypt,  the  dunifounder  of 
all  modern  mechanical  powers.  The 
art,  whereby  the  human  body  can  be 
preserved  for  six  thousand  years,  is 
unknown  tons  ;  hence  these  things  are 
to  us  as  lost  arts,  and  for  any  one  to 
be  averse  to  patents  in  bee-keeping,  is 
simply  nonsense.  I  saj'  Jiat  lux — let 
the  light  shine — for  our  pursuit.  And 
I  hope  th^  saying,  uhi  apes.  Hi  mcl,  will 
become  truer  and  truer  with  respect  to 
men,  ('.  e.,  where  brainy  men  are,  there 
may  be  inventions  that  will  be  pat- 
ented and  not  stored  awa}',  like  the 
miser  does  his  money,  by^  some  gor- 
mandizing snouser  for  his  own  use, 
being  too  lazj-  to  get  his  inventions 
patented,  antl  purvej'  a  good  to 
humanity. 

DEMONETIZATION   OF   OLD    INVENTIONS. 

And,  if  by  their  inventions — so  long 
as  thej'  render  a  good  to  humanity — 
the  demonitization  of  older  inventions 
is  eftected  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
by  all  means  let  us  have  tliera.  Who 
would  think  of  giving  up  an  elegant 
mansion  for  an  old  log-hut.  where  the 
hyperborean  blasts  whistle  in  and  chill 
you  to  the  marrow  ;  the  watch  for  the 
sun-dial,  the  clock  fo^-  the  clep3'dia, 
the  telegraph  or  the  telephone  for  the 
ancient  wajs  of  sending  news,  or  the 
quick  short-hand  for  the  slow  long- 
hand writing,  when  rai)idity  is  wanted. 
Then  why  is  it,  that  some  peoi>le  are 
averse  to  patenting?  It  must  be  their 
idiosyncracies. 

Pleasant  Ridge,  O. 
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Tbe  Rearing  «>('  I'crfecl  QiiccnK 
tor  Home  Use. 


Tl'i-itteii  f<ir  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    FRANK   COVERDALE. 


There  has  been  considerable  written 
on  this  suliject,  yet  there  will  perhaps 
always  be  room  for  discussion.  This 
rearing  of  perfect  queens  has  always 
(ever  since  I  have  kept  bees)  been  of 
very  much  importance  to  me,  for  it  is 
my  belief  that  we  should  have  queens 
reared  under  the  best  of  circumstances 
— that  means,  a  plenty  of  queen-food 
or  royal  jelly,  even  so  much  so  as  to 
have  a  large  amount  left  after  the 
queen  has  hatched. 

My  first  experience  was  to  take  a 
frame  of  brood  from  one  colony  and 
place  it  in  a  hive  by  itself,  leaving  the 
few  bees  that  would  stay,  build  there 
cells  and  care  for  them  until  ready  to 
hatch.  These  queens  were  the  poorest 
I  ever  saw,  and  their  average  life  was 
not  over  one  year,  and  they  would  be 
very  apt  to  fail  before  the  next  year's 
honey  harvest  was  gathered. 

These  queens  would  lay  very  small 
eggs  ;  still  I  have  not  noticed  any  dif- 
ference as  to  the  working-quality  of 
their  ofi'spring.  It  was  the  small 
amount  of  royal  jelly  that  spoiled  tny 
queens. 

I  next  adopted  the  Alley  method, 
which  proved  to  be  much  better,  but  I 
was  not  entirch'  satisfied  Avith  this,  for 
the  queens  were  not  vigorous  enough, 
or,  in  other  words,  they  were  stinted 
from  the  proper  amount  of  royal  jelly 
required  to  the  development  of  a  fine, 
large  queen.  So  I  left  this,  and  went 
to  work  rearing  (|ueens  (whenever  1 
had  a  chance)  under  the  swarming 
fever.  In  this  way  I  got  some  fine 
queens  to  stock  my  apiary  with — good, 
prolific  queens. 

This  season  I  have  been  rearing 
some  queens  by  the  Doolittle  method 
of  "  Scientific  tjueen-Rearing,"  which 
al.so  gave  me  good,  vigorous  queens. 
One  thing  I  did  not  like  was,  that  so 
many  of  the  cups  would  be  respected, 
and  then  again  the  royal  jelly  placed 
in  the  cups  would  all  be  sipped  up  or 
removed  by  the  bees,  even  so  clean  as 
to  leave  the  larvai  for  a  time  without 
nourishment.  Of  course,  after  this 
they  were  fed  liberally,  and  the  devel- 
opment went  on  finely.  This  being 
the  state  of  affairs,  I  began  to  think 
over  the  matter  thus  : 

Why  can  I  not  have  queenless  bees, 
or  bees  prepared  under  the  Alley 
method,  to  build  cells,  and  just  when 
they  get  the  cells  ready  to  cap  over, 
take  out  the  large  larva;,  and  place  in 
the  same  cells  small  lai-vas,  not  over  30 
to  40  hours  from   the   egg  ?    These  I 


found  to  be  well  accepted,  and  the 
royal  jelly  was  not  removed.  Here  I 
had  a  good  start  in  queen-food.  This 
suited  me  very  much. 

It  soon  came  to  me,  that  the  bees 
would  have  double  the  time  to  feed 
the  cells,  and  so  they  did  to  almost 
double  the  amount  of  I'oyal  jelly,  thus 
causing  the  bees  to  build  the  cells 
longer,  for  it  is  the  filling  up  of  the 
cells  at  the  base,  that  cau.ses  the  bees 
to  build  long  queen-cells  ;  so  when  the 
(jueens  hatch,  I  find  in  almost  every 
instance,  J  to  .1  of  the  queen-food  left 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cells. 

This  plan  has  not  failed  in  produc- 
ing queens  which  are,  in  my  opinion, 
of  the  best  type  in  all  respects,  if  bred 
from  good  stock.  There  need  be  no 
pains  taken  as  to  the  stock,  when  the 
cells  are  started.  I  can  get  double  the 
number  of  cells  well  supplied  in  this 
wa}',  and  am  detained  only  about  three 
days  longer  for  my  queens  ;  so  I  will 
have  gained  time. 

Welton,  Iowa. 


CONVENTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meetint. 

Sept.  —.—Maine,  at  Livermore  Falls,  Me. 

J.  V.  Fuller,  Sec,  Oxford,  Me- 

Oct.  3.— Progressive,  at  South  Newbury.  Ohio. 

Miss  Dema  Bennett,  Sec,  Bedford,  O. 

Oct.  11— 12.-Northwestern,  at  Chicago,  Ills. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec,  Flint,  Mich. 

Dec.  4-ti.— Intern.it'onal.  at  Brantford.Ont.,  Canada, 
1;.  K.  Hultermann,  Sec.  Romney,  Ont. 

tSF"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetlnKS.- Bd. 


Robbing  and  Carboiie  Aeid — 

P.  L.  Forgan,  Sloan,  low'a,  on  Sept,  16, 

1889,  says  : 

I  find  it  is  not  generally  known, 
even  amongst  experienced  bee-keepers, 
that  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  on 
wet  grass  or  hay,  ])laeed  in  front  of  a 
hive  that  robbing  has  begun  on,  very 
quickly  dispels  the  robbers  ;  and  where 
confusion  and  riot  formerly  prevailed, 
order  and  quiet  reign  again. 


^Vcll  Sati§ned  willi  Results. — 

W.  B.  Thorne,  Glenn,   Kans.,  on  Sept.- 

16,  1889,  writes  : 

I  am  not  willing  to  give  all  the  credit 
of  a  fair  honey  crop  to  the  Amercan 
Bee  Journal,  but  I  will  divide  the 
honors.  I  was  advised  by  the  Bee 
Journal  to  keep  my  bees  in  the  cellar 
as  long  as  danger  of  cold  weather  ex- 
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isted,  but  they  would  not  hibernate,  so 
■out  they  went,  only  to  test  their  ability 
to  withstand  the  coldest  of  weather  of 
last  winter,  which  came  in  February. 
This  "hibernated"  effectually  some 
entire  colonies,  and  from  1  to  2  quarts 
<.)f  each  of  the  remainder.  This  re- 
duced my  prospects  very  materially. 
Considering  the  poor  commencement 
for  the  season's  work,  I  cannot  com- 
plain, having  taken  an  average  of  100 
pounds  of  extracted  honey  per  colony, 
and  2  pounds  of  comb  honey  ;  besides 
probably  an  average  of  20  pounds  yet 
untaken.  I  find  that  the  profit  of  a 
160-acre  farm  lies  chiefly  in  31  colo- 
nies of  bees,  the  honey  of  which  sells 
readily  at  10  cents  for  extracted. 


Taxing  Bees   in  Iowa,  etc. — G. 

B.  OIney,  Atlantic,  Iowa,  writes  : 

I  feel  very  much  indebted  to  the 
American  Bee  Jouunal — and  why 
should  I  not,  when  the  perusal  of  one 
article  from  the  pen  of  a  good,  practi- 
cal bee-man,  set  me  to  cogitating  like 
unto,  "Why  can't  I  do  tliat  ?"  Yes, 
that  old  comb,  uneven,  the  cells  half- 
lilled  with  bee-bread,  the  balance  with 
honey,  just  put  it  on  a  warm  stove  ; 
no  quicker  said  than  done,  and  the 
ne.\t  day  I  sold  that  honey  for  cash  in 
hand,  $2.90.  Just  send  that  paper  right 
along  all  the  time.  That  $2.90  will 
pay  for  it  for  about  three  years. 

Our  bees  are  being  assessed  for 
taxation  at  a  cash  value  of  $2  per  col- 
ony. Some  owners  claim  that  bees 
are  a  perishable  article,  and  not  tax- 
-able,  and  thereby  refuse  to  list  them. 
Are  bees  taxable  ?  Stock  over  six 
months  old,  on  the  first  of  January  of 
■each  year  in  this  State,  is  subject  to 
taxation.  Worker  bees  are  not  six 
■months  old  on  Jan.  1.  Please  answer 
througli  tbe  Bee  Jodrnal,  as  there 
are  others  that  are  also  in  the  dark. 

[According  to  that  interpretation, 
the  worker  bees  would  not  be  taxable, 
but  the  queens  might  be.  We  are  not 
conversant  with  Iowa  laws,  and  leave 
the  matter  to  be  answered  by  our  Iowa 
lawyers. — Ed.] 


setting  the  frames  on  a  metal-rabbet 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  1.  Would 
the  bees  propolize  the  ends  of  the 
frames  so  that  they  would  be  hard  to 
get  out  (if  the  edges  of  the  ends  were 
planed  smooth),  made  in  the  above 
wa}'  ?  2.  How  close  should  the  ends  of 
the  frames  come  to  the  ends  of  the 
hive  ? 

[1.  The  closed-end  frames  have  been 
used  for  many  years.  The  "  Quinby" 
frame  was  made  in  that  way,  but  the 
end-bars,  extending  below  the  l)ottom- 
bars,  served  as  "  legs  "  for  the  frames, 
and  "  stood "  on  the  bottom  of  the 
liive.  If  tliey  are  planed  smoothly, 
and  fit  tight,  the  bees  will  not  think  it 
necessary  to  propolize  them,  and  the}' 
can  be  manipulated  with  comparative 
ease  ;  but  if  they  do  not  fit  tight,  there 
will  not  be  much  pleasure  in  manipu- 
lating them. 

2.  Just  leave  space  enough  for  rais- 
ing and  lowering  them.  The  passage- 
ways for  the  bees  should  be  over  the 
top  and  bottom  bars,  if  the  hives  are 
l)roperly  constructed. — Ed.] 


IMaliing  Frames  for  Hives,  etc. 

Locke  Ferree,  Milroy,   Ind.,   on  Sept. 
12,  1889,  writes  : 

The  honey  season  is  about  over  here, 
and  I  have  taken  about  175  pounds  of 
comb  honey.  I  had  4  colonies  in  the 
spring,  and  increased  them  to  11.  I 
am  going  to  make  some  new  hives  in 
the  winter.  I  am  thinking  of  making 
the  end-pieces,  that  connect  the  top 
and  bottom  bars,  l.S  inches  wide,  and 
the  top  and  bottom  bars  i  of  an  inch. 


Oood  Average   Per   Colony — 

Fayette  Lee,  Cokato,  Minn.,    on    Sept. 
12,  1889,  says : 

I  commenced  last  spring  with  41 
colonies  of  bees,  and  have  increased 
them  to  76  colonies,  and  have  taken 
5,300  pounds  of  honey,  900  pounds  of 
it  being  comb  honey,  an  average  of 
130  pounds  to  the  colony,  spring 
count.  The  honey  harvest  is  over  for 
this  year. 


which  I  should  fold  over  loosely,  and 
carry  to  the  hive.  If  this  be  repeated 
until  tlie  cluster  does  not  return  to  the 
tree,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  have 
the  queen,  and  your  swarm  is  safe. 

Next  year  I  sliall  try  putting  one 
hive  above  anotlier,  leaving  the  new 
swarm  on  the  "  1st  flat,"  and  the  old 
colony  on  the  "2d  flat."  That  is  edu- 
cating bees  to  live  in  "  flats."  I  have 
never  had  but  one  swarm  on  Sunday, 
and  that  was  a  "  bee-atitude "  not 
mentioned  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 


Bees  Did  Well W.    H.   Fowler, 

Jennings,  Mich.,    on    Sept.    17,    1889, 
says  : 

My  bees  did  very  well  this  season.  I 
had  2  colonies,  spring  count,  and  in- 
creased them  to  5.  I  took  85  pounds 
of  honey  from  one,  and  from  the  other 
I  got  the  increase.  The  "  Little  Won- 
der "  bee-smoker  I  find  is  a  "daisy" 
to  handle  bees  with. 


Hiving  Swarms,  etc. — Miss  Lucy 
J.  Sherman.  Hanover,  Vt.,  writes  : 

I  was  much  amused  by  the  article  on 
page  521,  by  W.  Hood,  especially  in 
his  account  of  climbing  the  tree,  while 
his  wife  and  son  stood  by  and  ridi- 
culed him.  I  never  climbed  a  tree 
after  bees,  but  I  know  just  how  it  feels 
to  see  them  swarm,  and  not  have  the 
.slightest  notion  what  to  do.  If  I  were 
in  that  man's  place,  the  first  thing 
would  be  some  queen-traps,  and  if 
there  was  some  mistake  about  leaving 
one  oft",  or  there  was  one  hive  which  a 
trap  would  not  fit  without  some  tinker- 
ing, and  I  had  not  tinksred  it,  and  tlie 
first  I  knew  there  was  the  swarm  in 
the  tree — I  should  say  :  "  W^ife,  bring 
me  an  old  sheet.  George  Washington, 
climb  that  tree  and  tie  this  rope  around 
the  limb  that  the  bees  have  clustered 
on."  Then  I  should  take  hold  of  the 
rope,  and  give  the  tree  a  quick  jerk, 
and  the  bees  would  fall   on   the  sheet, 


Honey  and  Increase.  —  Henry 
Van  Tress,  Oakland,  O.,  on  Sept.  16, 
1889,  wrote  as  follows  : 

I  commenced  the  season  with  36 
colonies  of  bees,  mostl}'  weak,  and 
have  taken  about  2,000  pounds  of 
honey  from  them,  and  increased  to  70 
good,  strong  colonies.  I  took  the 
premiums  at  our  Fair,  on  honey  and 
bee-hives.  It  was  not  very  well  at- 
tended, on  account  of  there  being 
Fairs  around  us. 


Best   Season    Ever    Known. — 

Mrs.  B.    J.  Livingston,    Center   Chain, 
Minn.,  on  Sept.  16,  1889,  writes  : 

Old  bee-keepers  say  that  this  has 
been  the  best  year  for  honey  that  this 
(Martin)  county  has  ever  known.  The 
season  has  been  very  drj%  but  linden, 
white  clover,  buckwheat,  and  now 
golden-rod  and  Spanish-needles,  all 
seemed  to  furnisli  honey  already  ripen- 
ed, and  all  ready  to  seal  up,  as  fast  as 
gathered.  It  has  been  my  first  season 
with  bees,  and  I  dare  sav  that  I  have 
been  too  much  interested  in  studying 
them,  to  make  the  most  of  them  ;  yet 
my  4  colonies  liave  given  me  over  200 
pounds  of  comb  honey,  mostly  in  one- 
pound  sections  ;  and  I  have  increased 
them  to  8,  with  8  Simplicity  brood- 
chambers  hcav}'  with  honey — and  sur- 
plus still  coming  in. 


A  Favorable  Word  from  any  of  our 
readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  has 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  any- 
thing we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  can  lend  ns  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGER. 

xtsiwtss  ^0ticcs. 


Tour  Pull  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

li  You  luiTe  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  siire  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Give  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

Dr.  91iIIer's  Book,  "  A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Ajiekican  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

If  yoii  L.ose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

TMc-vr  t$Dl>scribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  18S8  and  1889  for  $1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4)!Cx43^  and  5J^x5J^. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  If  our  Papers  for  future 

reference.    If  you  have  no  BliVMER  we 

will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal. 

Please  wrile  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Plienol  for  Foul  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  preiuinm. 

A  Home  Itlarket  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
.Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


Cl.UBBi:\C}   L,ISX. 

^Ve  dub  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  l,ASX 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  hrst  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  o!  hotK    Chib 

The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 . . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Heview 150 140 

The  Apiculturist    175....  165 

Bee-Keepers'  Ad  vance 1  50 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00 180 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...  1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 5  00 

and  Langstroth  Hevispd  (Dadant).3  00 2  75 

Cook'B  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25 2  00 

Doolittle  on  Queen-Kearing,.2  00 1  75 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).. .2 00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee- Book  (cloth)..  .3  00.. ..  2  00 
Root's  A  B  Cof  Bee-Culture. .225....  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50 130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Araong  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 1 .30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 200....  175 

Toronto  Globe  (weekly) 2  00....  1  70 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 1  ."lO 125 

History  of  National  Society..!  50 125 

I>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Trlple-I.euse 
ITIagulHers  for 

the  inspection  of 
bees,  insects, etc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able in  the  con- 
servatory, or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
tbem  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Joornal  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.50. 


Red  I..a1>els  for  Pails. — We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  81  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     $2.00     $2. 25 

500Labels 2.00       3.00       3.50 

l.OOOLabels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

49*  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


Ilavins:  a  Few-  extra  sets  of  the 
American  Bee  Jouiinal  for  the  years  1887 
and  1888,  we  will  supply  both  these  years, 
and  1889  and  IS'.lO,  for  SS.OO,  until  all  are  sold. 
Or  we  will  send  18S.S,  1889  and  1890  for  83..50, 
all  by  mail,  postage  paid.  These  are  very 
valuable,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  read 
them  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  them. 


M'e  M'ant  a  Representative  at  all  the 
Fairs  to  be  held  this  season.  The  Amek- 
icAN  Bee  Journal  is  the  recognized  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  the  bee-keepers, 
against  the  attacks  of  the  ignorant  and  prej- 
udiced. There  are  tliousauds  who  would 
gladly  subscribe  to  it  if  it  were  only  brought 
to  their  notice,  and  its  claims  presented. 
When  making  an  exhibit,  please  send  for 
our  Culorcd  Posters  and  sample  copies,  and 
get  up  a  club.  In  this  way  you  will  not 
only  pay  yourself  for  the  trouble,  but  also 
aid  the  pursuit,  and  its  defense  all  over  the 
country. 

Hastings'  Perfection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  a  quart» 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate — either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed — 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  83.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Many  tiood  Advertisers  invite  our 
readers  to  send  for  their  descriptive  Circu- 
lars, etc.  It  will  pay  to  get  these,  and  see 
what  is  for  sale,  by  whom,  at  what  prices, 
and  what  things  are  offered.  Every  one 
can  learn  something  in  this  way.  Please 
always  tell  advertisers  where  you  saw  their 
cards  ;  they  like  to  know,  and  we  like  to 
have  them. 

Frang-'s  ITational  Plower  is  the  title  of  a 
beautiful  pamphlet  which  contains  two  colored 
plates  of  the  two  most  popular  candidates  for 
selection  as  the  National  Flower  of  America. 
It  also  has  two  poems,  and  a  postal  card 
addressed  to  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  with  a  vote  to  be  filled  up  for  the 
selection  of  a  National  flower.  The  pamphlet 
costs  25  cents,  and  can  be  obtained  at  this 
oflice. 

Send  Us  tlie  IVames  of  bee-keeper» 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscriber.s, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 

Apiary  Register.— All  who  intend  tO' 

be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiary, 

should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 

begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (1'20  pages) $1  00 

"    100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

"    200  colonies  (420  pages)  150 

Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  85  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 

ITucca  Brnslies,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.     We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen ; 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 
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Honey  and  Beesiivax  market. 


We  quote  :  1-Ib. 
2-lba.,  14c.    Extracted, 


KANSAS  CITY. 
HONKY.— It  is  coming  in  slowly. 
sections  of  white,  I5(§il6c. 
■white,  H@8^c.:  dark,  7c. 
Auk.  27r     HAMBLIN  &  BEAR3S.  51-1  Walnut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

HONEY.— That  in  the  comb  is  now  arriving  and 
the  demand  is  increasing  acci .rdingly.  The  outlook 
is  still  favorable  for  good  prices  for  fancy  honey.— 
We  quote  fancy  honey  in  neat  crates  as  follows  :  1- 
Iba  white,  17@!8c.;  J-lbs.,  I4®l5c.;  buckwheat  l-lbs. 
12@l3c.;  -J-lbs.,  i()@lic.  Off  grades  of  all  kinds  gen- 
erally 1  to  2  cts.  lees.  Extracted,  white  clover,  8^0.; 
orange  blossom.  7^s@8c.;  off  grades,  per  gal..60iB7uc 

BEESWAX.-23^@24^C. 
Sep.  5.     WALKER  &  MCCORD.  32  &  34  8.  Water  St. 
DENVER. 

HONEY  —We  quote  :  In  one-lb.  sections,  16@18C.; 
off  colors,  14@i()C.    Extracted,  7@8c. 

BKESWAX.20-@25c. 
Sep.  20.  J.  M.  CLARK  COM.  CO..  1421  15th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONKY.— Extracted,  white  clover. basswood.  or- 
ange bloom  and  California,  8c.;  buckwheat.  6c.; 
common  Southern,  60g)7i  'c.  per  gallon.  Comb  honey, 
fancy  white  Mbs.,  I«c.;  fair  i-lbs.,  14c.;  fancy  white 
2-Ibs.,  14c  ;  fair2-lbs..  ii@i2c.;  buckwheat  i-lbs.,  10 
@uc.  Demand  is  good  for  fancy  white  l-lbs.,  un- 
glassed  or  in  paper  boxes. 

BEESWAX.-23®24C.  „ 

Sep.  16.     F.  G.  STROHME  YER  &  CO.,  122  Water  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— It  is  arriving  freely  and  we  note  some 
little  accumulation,  but  all  will  be  wanted  later  on. 
White  cIcvtT  l-lbs.,  according  to  style  of  package 
and  appearance.  13@i5c.  Dark  i-lbs.,  10@i]c.;  2  lbs., 
8@9c.  Exi  racted  is  in  Ught  demand,  values  ranging 
from  6@«c.,  depending  upon  the  style  of  package, 
quality,  etc. 

BEESWAX.-25C.  „ 

Sep.  21.  8.  T.  FISH  &  CO..  189  8.  Water  St. 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— It  is  selling  slowly  yet.  hut  with  colder 
weather  we  look  for  more  active  trade.  Market  is 
well  supplied  with  honey,  it  being  in  mnnv  hands. 
In  lots  it  cannot  be  sold  at  over  I3®14c.,  and  in  cases 
even  less,  if  not  in  flrat-cla.ss  condition.  Extracted, 
6@8c.;  white  clover  and  basswood,  in  kegs  and  bar- 

BHB8WAX.— 250.  R.  A.  BURNETT. 

Sep.  10.  161  South  Water  Bt. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.—New  crop  is  coming  in  slowly,  and  sells 
at  I4@i5c.  for  comb. 

BKB8WAX.-23C.  ,     ^ 

Aug.  21.  M.  H.  HUNT.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

8T.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Choice  white  clover  comb. 
12@l2Vac.;  fair,  10®nc.;  dark,  7@8c.  Extracted,  in 
barrels,  .=i(gi5^c. ;  in  cans,  6@6J^c. 

BEBBWAJL.— 24c.  for  orime. 
Aug.  2 1.  D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONKY.— We  quote:  Fancy  white  Mbs.,  16c.;  2- 
Ibs .  I4c.  Off  grades  about  2c.  per  Ih.  less.  Buck- 
wheat l-lbs.,  n@12c.;  2-lbs..  9@li>c.  Extracted  bass- 
wood  and  clover.  8c  :  orange  bloom,  8c.;  California 
amber,  7(§)7'^c.;  buckwheat,  6@6>^c.;  Southern,  65{s» 
70c.  per  gallon 

HILDRBTH  BROS.  &  8BGBLKBN, 
Sep.  10.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— It  has  arrived  quite  freely,  but  owing  to 
warm  weather,  prices  have  had  to  be  sliaded.  Our 
market  to-day  is:  White  l-lbs.,  16@18c.;  2-Ibs.,  16® 
iHc.  Extracted,  8@9c.  We  look  for  better  prices 
later,  and  would  not  advise  bee-keepera  to  rush 
honey  <in  the  market. 

BEESWAX.— None  on  hand. 
Sep.  9.       BLAKlfl  &  RIPLEY.  57  Chathafli  Street. 

CINCINNAII. 

HONBY.-We  quote  extracted  at  s-^aac.  per  ;b. 
Comb.  1  lOiec.  Demand  fair  for  all  kinds.  Arrivals 
of  extracted  are  good,  while  good  comb  honey 
is  scarce  in  this  market. 

BBESWAA. -Demand  is  good— 20@22c.  per  lb.  foi 
Kood  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Sep.  n.  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  At. 
KANSAS  CITY. 

nONKY.-It  is  selling  very  slowly  at  14c.  for  l-Ib. 
white  comb,  and  the  pri_i8pects  are  for  lower  prices. 
We  have  been  trying  to  hold  the  market  to  I4(gil.'"»c., 
but  parlies  in  towa  and  Illinois  are  oifering  and  sel- 
ling white  i-lbs.  at  12<rt)I2.4c..  delivered  here  and  at 
other  points  in  Hansas.  Receipts  are  large,  and  in 
order  to  sell  we  will  have  to  meet  these  prices.- 
Extracted,  white,  steady  at7@8c.i  amber,  5(3J6c. 

BKKHVYAJC ''Uc 

Sep.  14.  CLB MON8,  C1.00N  *  CO.,  oor  4tli  iWalnnt. 
MIL,WAUKBB. 

HONEY.—New  crop  Is  comins  in  and  of  very  flue 
quality.  Demand  is  fair  and  values  easy.  Ch<iice 
white  l-lbs.,  \4@i\:>c.:  and  quality  l-lbs.,  lv!.4(«14c.; 
old  l-lbs.,  l()@12c.  Kxtracted,  white,  in  tins  and 
pallB,  8<a8Jigc.;  in  barrels  and  keKS,  7@8c. 

BBB18WAJL-22(Sia5c.  _ 

Sep.  5.  A.  V.  BISHOP.  142  W.Water  Bt. 


Can  Yoii  Believe  It  ?— The  com- 
plete works  of  Charles  Dlctens  in  1.5  vol- 
umes, nicely  bound  in  paper  covers,  are 
mailed  to  oursubscribers,  post.^oepaid,  with 
one  year's  subscriptiou— all  for  »2.10.  No 
one  who  sees  them  can  understand  how 
they  can  be  produced  at  that  price,  includ- 
ing postage ! 

It  pays  to  be  a  subscriber  to  our  papers, 
for  none  vv'ill  be  sold  at  that  price  to  any  one 
but  subscribers.  They  cannot  be  sent  to 
any  foreign  country  at  that  price.  These 
books  will  be  sent  us  a  premium,  postage 
paid,  for  four  subscribers  at  one  dollar  each. 

As  each  set  will  be  ordered  from  and 
mailed  by  the  publishers,  there  will  be  an 
interval  of  a  week  or  ten  days  between  the 
receipt  of  the  money  and  the  mailing. 
Complaints  should  be  made  if  not  received 
within  twenty  days.  Complaints  mujt  be 
made  within  Ave  weeks  to  secure  proper 
investigation. 

■WeM-ill  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  82.00.  It  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  baud  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  tlieir  meaning. 
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Indelible  Ink. 


L^^^^fW^^  ■,  ©ET  a  Bottle  of  our  Genuine  Indeli- 
^jrl_,^™i  lilelnk.iind  a  beautitul  ISflTIAL. 
,\^,ll  _*JJ/y  ST.*MP  (like  sample)  for  markine 
\ )  llhi*^!^  vuur  linens, sent  postpaid  for  only  :15c 
y  IPi^).^V  Lady  agents  wanted  everywhere  to 
C  Ji\^^ZJ//'  handle  a  specialty  in  our  line.  Write 
'^iff^  immediately— $3  to  $iu  a  day,  easily 
t7^'<i*^    made.    Address, 

1((^'  L,OUI8mCO*CO..Box44fi, 

V-«>  39U6t-7MGt  KICHMOND,  VA. 

Mention  theAmerlaan  Bee  Journal. 


RERUM  COGNOSGERE  CAUSAS, 

To  know  tlie  Causes  of  Tblugs  is  tbe 
key  to  Success  in  any  iDdustrj.  If  you 
wish  to  succeed  in  the  Bee-Business,  you 
must  read  and  hecome  acquainted  with  tbe 
most  Successful  Metlioda  of  Bee-Management 
and  Honey-Production. 

LANGSTROTH'S  WORK, 

REVISED  BY  DADANT, 

Contains  the  result  of  practical  experience 
with  Bees.  It  gives  the  Physiology  of  the 
Bee,  with  numerous  Quotations  from  the 
latest  Scientiflc  Writers,  the  Description  of 
the  best  Hires,  Directions  tor  the  Proper 
Management  and  Handling  of  Bees  ;  the  most 
Practical  .TIeiliuds  of  Queen-Hearing, 
Swarming  (Natural  and  Artiflcial),  with  con- 
trolling methods  ;  instructions  on  Establish- 
ing Apiaries.  Transferring,  Shipping.  Mailing, 
Feeding.  Wintering  :  tbe  best  methods  of  pro- 
ducing Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  tbe 
Handling  an  Harvesting  of  Honey,  the  Mak- 
ing of  Comb  Foundation,  &c.,  &c. 

The  insiructions  for  the  Rendering  ol 
Beesivax  are  alone  worth  the  price  ol  the 
Book,  to  many  bee-keepers  who  waste  a  part 
of  their  Wax  in  Rendering  it. 

This  Book,  "the  most  complete  ever  pub- 
lished," Is  shortly  to  be  published  in  the 
French,  Italian  and  German  Languages,  by 
Practical  European  Apiarists.  It  is  highly 
recommended  by  all  publishers  of  Bee-Liter- 
ature in  ihe  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the  New. 

Cloth  Bluding,  550  Pages.  199  Engrav- 
ings, 19  Full-Page  Plates.  Gilt  front  and  back. 
This  book  is  an  Ornament  to  any  Library. 

Price:  By  Express,  $1.85.  By  Mail,  pre- 
paid. $3.00.  Special  prices  to  Dealers  who 
wish  to  advertise  it  in  their  Circulars. 

l^~  We  also  offer  for  Sale, 

40,000  Lbs.  of  Honey 

of  our  Crop  of  1889  ; 

25  Tons  of  Comb  Foundation 

Smokers,  Bee-Veils  of  Imported  Material,  4o. 
Send  for  Circular.    Address, 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 

HAMILTON,  Hancock  Co.,  ILLS. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

FOK  marketing  HONEY,  and  New  York  is 
a  good  market.  We  make  liberal  advances 
in  CASH  on  Consignments,  sell  quickly  at 
h'ghest  obtainable  market  prices,  and  pay  the 
net  proceeds  immediately  after  the  Honey 
has  been  sold. 

We  charge  5  per  cent,  for  Commission  and 
Guarantee  of  Payment,  and  5  cents  on 
each  (  rate  for  Cartage,  Storage,  Labor  and 
Fire  Insurance. 

Please  write  to  us  full  particulars  as  to 
Quality,  Style  of  Packages,  Gross  and  Net 
Weiyhis. 

|^~  Ship  bv  I'reiglit  to, 

F.  G.  STROHinEVER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Honey  Merchants, 
39A4t       122  Water  St.      NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mcntio7i  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  offering  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
Sections  in  lots  of  500.  at  $3  per  1,000 ; 
No.  2  Sections  at  S2  per  1,000.  For  prices  on 
Foundation,  Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  &o.,  Sec, 
send  for  Price-List.    Address, 

J.  STAl'FFEB  A  SONS, 

(Successors  to  B.  J.  Miller  &  Co.J 
aiAtf  NAPPANKE,  IND. 


A  POSITIVE  FACT ! 

Queens  by  Return  Mail ! 

From  toe  Old  and  Reliable 

KNICKERBOCKER  BEE-FARM 

(Established  1880.) 
^~  Circular  and  Price-List  Free. 

G.  H.  KMCKFRBOCKER, 

27Dtf  Box  41  PINE  PLAINS,  Duch.  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


50  Hybrid  Queens, 

REARED  under  the  SwarmiDgf  Impulse- 
tor  Sale  at  50  cents  each. 
^~  12-lb.  Shipping-Cases,  in  the  flat,  no 
glass— 10  for  75  cents.;  S6  per  100.:  24-pound 
Shipping-Cases,  10  for  f  1.35  ;  $13  per  100. 

Address.         J.  M.  KINZIE.  „ 

2aAly  ROCUESTER,  Oakland  Co.,  MICH. 

BEE  KEEPERS 

Should  send  for  my  circu- 
lar. It  describes  the  best 
Hives,  the  best  Cases,  the 
best  Feeders  and  the  best 
Methods.    Address, 

J.  M.  SHIJCK, 

DUS    MOISES,    JOWA. 


My  21st  Annual  Price-List  ^^diSlrLan^dTc'e"!! 

Queens  and  Nuclei  Culonies  (a  specialty)  :  also  Sup- 
plies—will  be  sent  tu  all  who  send  tbeir  names  and 
addresses.  H.  H.  BROWN. 

17Dtt  LIGHT  STRKUlT,  Columbia  Co.,  PA. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Jmimal, 


British.  Bee  Journal 

AND  BEE-KEEPEKS'  ADVISEE, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  68.  6d.  per 
an  num.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc..  and 
published  by  John  Huokle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England. 
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XHOiflAS  Ci.  I^E1V9IAIV, 

XDITOR. 

voinv.    Oct,  5,m    No.  40. 


Ebiwrml  Bumimgs. 


lliiiidreds  oi*  Stars  in  the  pretty  sky; 

Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  sliore  together; 
Hundreds  of  birds  that  go  singing  by  ; 

Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  sunuy  weather. 

Hundreds  of  dewdrops  to  greet  the  dawn  ; 

Hundreds  of  lambs  in  the  purple  clover  ; 
Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn  ; 

But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world  over  ! 


If  If  on  are  Extraotiiie:.  beware  of 
extracting  the  honey  too  closely.  Leave 
enough  for  winter  stores,  or  you  will  re- 
pent it. 

<    ■     ^m     ■    ■ 

A  Strong  Colony  ot  Italian  bees 
are  moth-proof.  Keep  thera  strong,  and 
they  will  never  be  troubled  with  the  moth. 


Uuflalo  is  suggested  by  the  Canadian 
Bee  Journal  zs  the  place  for  holding  the 
International  Bee-Convention  in  1890.  The 
suggestion  is  a  wise  one,  and  we  second  the 
motion. 


Xhe  :viollier  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Reed,  North 
Dorchester,  N.  H.,  died  on  Aug.  25, 1889. 
The  Bee  Journal  offers  its  condolence. 
Bro.  Reed's  bees  are  also  in  trouble,  for  he 
writes  :  "  We  have  no  honey  this  season  ; 
it  has  been  too  cold  and  wet." 


Friend  Uoolitlle  has  been  "  on  the 
sick  list "  for  two  or  three  weeks.  He  is 
reported  to  be  "  around  a  little,"'  but  he  can 
only; do  little— ot  course  !  A  lack  of  circu- 
lation seems  to  be  the  main  difficulty.  His 
feet  and  legs  seem  to  feel  like  "  sticks," 
more  than  like  flesh  and  blood  ;  they  lack 
warmth  and  feeling.  The  Bee  Journal 
offers  its  sympathy,  and  hopes  that  he  will 
soon  resume  his  usual  health  and  strength. 


Ae:ain»it  !\'!itiire.— A  writer  in  the 
Western  Apiarian  has  a  •'  funny  "  way  of 
expressing  himself  on  this  subject.  It  will 
create  a  laugh,  and  that  will  be  of  some 
benefit.    Here  it  is  : 

I  satisfied  myself  years  ago,  that  it  was  an 
ab'iOlute  necessity  for  queens  to  have  a 
chance  to  lay  some  drone-eggs,  and  for  that 
rea>.on  I  put  into  a  hive  that  I  am  rearing 
queens  from,  a  full  drone  comb,  or  give 
them  an  empty  frame  and  let  the  bees  fill  it 
witti  drone  comb,  so  that  the  queen  can  lay 
in  It  ;  because  reason,  instinct,  and  nature's 
laws  and  facts  in  sight,  prove  that  laying 
drone-egL'S  is  a  rest  to  the  spermathetic  pro- 
duction ;  a  preventive  to  rearing  those 
diminutive  worker-cell  drones,  and  render 
[he  workers  and  queens  of  a  stronger  con- 
stitution. 

We  must  not  violate  nature's  laws,  to  suit 
our  own  notions,  because  old  Dame  Nature 
is  a  stern  and  set  old  critter  ;  she  carries  a 
positive  and  powerful  sway  ;  and  when  she 
says,  "  So  far.  and  no  farther,"  you  had  bet- 
ter give  in  to  her,  or  she  will  give  a  yank  on 
the  halter,  and  make  your  heels  break  your 
neck  every  time. 

From  such  lessons,  that  have  cost  me  time 
and  money,  1  have  been  forced  to  abide  by 
nature's  laws,  and  look  for  a  place  where  1 
can  work  with  her  help,  and  not  against 
her. 

I  am  not  smart  enough  to  outwit  the  old 
dame  ;  and  my  belief  is,  that  she  has  every 
one  living  by  the  nap  of  the  neck. 

So  much  tor  what  we  can  or  cannot  do. 


Xlie  Fools  are  not  all  dead  yet,  says 
the  Fai-m,  Field  nyid  Stockman  of  last 
week,  when  mentioning  the  "glucose  and 
paraffins  comb"  story,  which  is  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press  now-a-days.  This  is  its 
item : 

The  Idea  that  comb  honey  is  ever  manu- 
factured is  as  absurd  as  it  is  false,  and  has 
been  refuted  so  many  limes  that  further 
denial  seems  superfluous,  and  yet  we  occa- 
sionally see  a  newspaper  with  an  article  on 
glucose  and  paraffine,  and  the  American 
Encyclopedia  contains  a  rehash  of  the  same 
old  slander.    The  fools  aren't  all  dead  yet. 


Mrs.  1..  C  Axtcll,  of  Rossville,  Ills., 
writes  to  an  exchange  as  follows  about  her 
honey  crop  : 

We  have  had  a  cooler  summer  than  is 
usual,  but  as  we  had  an  abundance  of  rain 
and  a  warm  winter,  white  clover  was  very 
abundant,  and  about  the  time  the  clover 
was  in  the  height  o(  bloom,  the  weather  was 
quite  warm  and  moist,  consequently  we 
secured  a  good  yield  of  honey  from  the 
clover,  or  about  -50  pounds  per  colony  in  our 
two  apiaries  of  207  colonies. 


Xlie  Honey  Crop  in  Fngpland  is 

said  to  be  quite  large  this  year.  An  ex- 
change thus  mentions  the  honey  yield  in 
Yorkshire,  England  : 

It  is  many  years  since  bees  have  had  such 
a  season  for  honey-gathering  in  the  valleys 
as  during  the  present  summer.  Although  a 
large  number  of  colonies  were  lost  during 
the  winter,  with  the  wet  and  unfavorable 
moor  season,  still  what  remained  to  start 
the  spring  with  have  done  exceptionally 
well,  and  swarmed  most  prolifically.  The 
long  period  of  bright  sunshine  which  was 
experienced  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  was  the  saving  of  the  bees  in  this  part 
of  the  county.  The  quality  of  the  honey  is 
excellent,  and  there  is  a  grand  heather 
bloom  on  the  moors. 


A  Fisliy  Story  is  told  about  honey  and 
gold,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Clinton  A.  Snowden,  of  Taconia,  saw 
bees  going  and  coming  from  a  lioliow  tree. 
He  built  a  fire,  smoked  out  the  bees,  and  cut 
down  the  tree  to  get  the  honey,  lie  fmind 
a  great  lot  of  it;  but,  better  still,  a  large 
quantity  of  gold  was  in  the  hollow  trunk. 
It  had  evidently  been  deposited  tliere  by 
nature,  and  the  wise  men  out  there  think 
that  it  was  "gradually  washed  up  every 
year  by  the  flow  of  sap,  and  in  course  ot 
tmie  accumulated  into  a  solid  mass."  Mr. 
Snowden  got  over  $7,000  for  the  gold. 

It  is  foolish  to  say  that  the  gold  wfs 
washed  up  into  the  tree  by  the  sap.  Tl  e 
brain  which  invented  the  idea  merits  the 
cognomen  of  "  sap-head,"  so  often  bandied 
about  by  urchins  on  the  street.  But  that 
item  will  be  copied  by  thousands  of  papers, 
and  go  the  usual  rounds  of  the  press,  with- 
out a  thought  of  questioning  its  truthful- 
ness. 


A    Ilandiiionie    Pre.sent.— As    the 

convention  season  is  just  approaching,  we 
want  to  direct  attention  to  the  little  book 
which  every  bee  keeper  needs  when  attend- 
ing these  gatherings.  Here  is  what  Mr.  J. 
E.  Pond  says  about  it : 

Deae  Editor  :— Your  little  "  Convention 
Hand-Book  "  is  really  a  very  handv  thing. 
At  two  or  three  ditt'erent  times  I  have  been 
called  on  to  get  up  something  for  special 
occasions,  and  I  have  found  the  "  Hand- 
Book"  just  the  thing  to  save  me  quite  an 
amount  of  time  and  labor,  as  it  was  a  very 
simple  matter  to  use  the  "  book  "  as  a  basis. 
making  only  such  few  changes  as  were 
necessary  to  fit  the  special  time  and  place. 

I  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  any  one 
wlio  may  desire  not  only  information,  but  a 
perfect  form  for  organization  of  a  conven- 
tion of  any  kind  of  a  convention,  as  it  will 
"  fill  the  bill  "  completely.       J.  E.  Pond. 

Every  Hand-Book  contains  a  simple  Man- 
ual of  Parliamentary  Law  and  Rules  of 
Order  for  Local  Bee-Conventions  ;  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  for  a  Local  Society  ; 
Programme  for  a  Convention,  with  subjects 
for  discussion.  They  sell  at  50  cents  each, 
and  are  nicely  bound  in  cloth  covers. 

We  make  every  subscriber  this  offer :  Go 
and  call  on  your  neighbor  who  keeps  bees 
and  ought  to  take  the  Bee  Journal.  Get 
his  subscription  and  one  dollar  for  a  year  ; 
send  it  to  us,  and  we  will  present  you  a  copy 
of  the  Hand-Book  for  your  trouble— by  mail, 
postpaid.  Here  is  a  grand  chance  for  all  to 
get  a  valuable  book  without  costing  them  a 
cent ! 


An  Appendix  to  "Scientific  Queen- 
Rearing,"  byG.  M.  Doolittle,  is  given  in 
the  Second  Edition,  which  details  his 
further  experiments  in  his  methods  of 
Queen-Rearing. 

This  "  Appendix  "  will  be  mailed  free  ot 
cost  to  all  who  have  the  first  edition,  upon 
application  at  this  office.  It  is  now  ready 
for  delivery. 

The  "Second  Edition  "  of  this  interesting 
book  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  post- 
paid, for  Sl.OO. 


Green's  new  Fruit  Catalogaic  (Hochestcr,  N. 
Y.)  is  on  our  desk.    Pears  a  specialty. 
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Calilbriiia  Honey  Crop.— On  p>iKe 
5T1,  Mr.  J.  F.  Browu,  ot  Virginia,  said  tliat 
the  Eastern  market  reports  gave  tt)e  impres- 
sion tliat  tlib  California  lioney  crop  was 
"very  large,"  and  tliat  tliis  was  used  as  a 
lever  to  reduce  tlie  price  of  lioney  generally. 
We  suggested  that  the  honey-produeeri  ot 
California  report  the  true  condition  of 
affairs  theie,  and  thus  aid  in  sustaining 
prices,  for  the  benefit  of  all  honey  pro- 
ducers. We  have  received  quite  a  nuuiber 
of  reports  from  that  State,  and  will  here 
present  them  to  our  readers.  Jf  any  one 
desires  to  use  an  extra  copy  of  this  Bee 
JouHNAL  by  sending  it  to  their  retailer  or 
jobber,  they  can  have  another  copy  to  keep 
"  file  "  complete,  by  sending  for  it  at  once— 
before  our  stoct  is  exhausted. 

Editor  of  the  American  Bee  Jouk 
NAi, :— At  your  request,  (paue  571)  1  send 
vou  a  report  of  the  houey  crop  in  San 
Diego  county,  California.  From  the  best 
information  1  can  get,  it  will  not  exceed 
three  hupored  thousand  pounds,  or  less 
than  half  the  crop  of  1888.  The  largest  crop 
ever  raised  in  this  county  was  in  187S, 
when  over  llii-ee  million  ponn«l!<i  was 
produced,  and  a  total  of  about  seven  million 
pounds  in  Southern  California. 

I  see  an  estimate  of  this  year's  crop  of 
honey  published  in  a  San  Francisco  report, 
which  Is  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
Southern  California.  I  believe  this  can  be 
safely  cut  in  two,  and  the  one-half  will  ex- 
ceed the  actual  product  for  this  year. 

The  rapid  settUinent  and  clearing  up  of 
the  heretofore  wild  lauds  in  this  county,  as 
well  as  in  ailjacent  counties,  has  in  a  great 
measure  deslrnyed  the  bee-keeping  industry. 
Itis  only  in  the  remote  dislricts  that  any 
considerable  attention  is  given  lo  the  busi- 
ness. 

Fruit-growers  generally  are  clamoring  for 
the  removal  or  destruction  of  all  apiaries  iu 
reach  of  their  orchards  or  vineyards.  Their 
requests  are  generally  being  complied  with, 
or  the  incendiary  torch  does  the  work  if  it 
is  not.  1  have  "killed"  and  "broken  up" 
over  700  hives  of  bees  within  one  year,  and 
had  about  350  hives  set  on  fire  (probably  ou 
purpose)  within  the  same  period. 

The  price  of  honey  has  not  been  remun- 
erative for  some  years,  and  very  little  atten- 
tion, as  compared  with  former  years,  is  now 
given  to  the  business. 

TliR  introduction  of  bee-keeping  in  this 
county  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  the 
sheep  and  cattle  business,  and  now  in  turn 
the  fruit  and  vineyard  industries  have  de- 
stroyed bee-keeping,  over  a  large  extent  of 
the  county.  These  changes  are  in  accord- 
ance with'the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  and 
the  world  at  large  is  the  gainer,  though 
many  there  are  who  have  suffered  financially 
thereby.— J.  S.  Harbison,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  report  of 
the  honey  crop  ot  California,  I  enclose  a  re- 
port just  received  from  the  Western  Api- 
arian, of  Ventura  county.  I  think  it  a  fair 
statement.  You  will  see  that  the  average  is 
very  small.  There  is  not  an  average  crop 
in  any  county  iu  California.  Some  repoit 
almost  an  entire  failure.  1  extracted  .50  tons 
last  year.  My  largest  average  was  in  1884, 
viz  :  2.37  pounds  per  colony.  I  have  figured 
up  the  average  since  1880,  and  1  find  it,  to  be 
70  pounds. 

The  following  report  will  give  the  desired 
information  for  the  whole  county,  and  also 
present  the  names  of  most  of  the  apiarists 


of  this  county.  1  have  not  had  any  faith 
ii  the  honey  crop  since  my  return  from  the 
East  la-t  spring.  I  extracted  from  one 
apiary  only.  I  nave  left  the  bees  in  fiist- 
class  condition,  and  iilenty  of  honey  in  the 
super-.  I  did  expect  to  extract  6  tons,  but 
decided  to  leave  it  with  the  bees.— W.  T. 
KiciiARDsON,  Simi,  Ventura  Co.,  Calif. 


The  following  is  a  Statistical  Report  of 
c  ilonies  of  bees  and  tons  of  honey  of  api- 
arists of  Ventura  county,  California,  tabu- 
lated by  L.  E.  Mercer,  of  the  Western  Api- 
arian : 

Name.  Address.       Tons.  Cnlonies 

EncinosM...  PiruClty...3    ....    80 

Dunn,  Knbt "        ....     >.<....  380 

Mawfet— "        ....  6     ....  210 

Conawav,  J- A "        4     2.50 

Whitaker,  W "        ....  3J^. ...  300 

Whitaker,  T "        ....  3    ....  125 

Stoct^n,  G •'        ....  2\4....  WO 

Diinton,  H.  D "        ....  •■i}4....  1-50 

Uolser,  John "        ....  2     ....  Ill 

Heas(mer,  Ben "        ....  1     ....  100 

Keasoner.  O.  P "        ....  3}  .<,...  400 

SeaUler,W& George       "        ...    2     ....  275 

Drake,  C   M Springville.  i    IfiO 

Stewart,  S "        ....  13  ....  287 

Fox,  S  . .   "        ....  5     ....   KiO 

Stewart.J.  M "        ....2    ....1.50 

Oliver,  P "         ....  3".r....   170 

Savers  &Divenport       "        ....  1K-...  100 

Rapp,J.  J NordhofE....10i.i,  ..  275 

Cooper,  J.  D "        K  ■■■    07 

Svoni,  Robert "        3     65 

Willis,.!    G "        ....  8     ....  380 

Sophei,  P.  M "        ....  3    ....     90 

ShehhiisF "        ....  4^-...  180 

Bariow.sT "        ....     i.<....     75 

Steward,  G  E "        ....3     ....1.50 

Gridley,  S.  C "        ....  5    ....  380 

VauCurHii.A "        ....     }^....     70 

Bay,  George "        ....  4i.<.. ..  160 

Irelan.l,  J.D "        ....3)^...  340 

Denison,  J.  W "        ....  2    ....    80 

Jepson,  T Fillmore 2    75 

M'-Iutyre,  J.  F  ....        "        ...  10)^.. ..  .580 

Kinnev,  Cvrus "        .5)^' 1.50 

Arundell,T  "        ....14    ....6(i5 

Keene.Josiah "        ....  3    ....    60 

Strathern,  R "        ....  1}4. . . .  .500 

Wilkin,  R Ventura....  3^....  355 

Mendleson,  M.  H  . .        "        ....5    ....315 

Reynolds,  Geo "         ....3     ....200 

Walker,  Lew    "       ....  6^....  400 

McFarland,  J "        ....  1      ...    .55 

Fox,John "        ....4      ...400 

Mercer,  L.E "        ....16    ....1400 

Bronks,J.M "        ....  4)^... .  104 

Quesnel,  — "        ....10    ....300 

Healey,  C "        ....  3    ....  300 

Twining,— "        ....     ii....l00 

Bassett,  — Santa  Paula.  1    75 

Alexander,  W.  D  . .        "        ....  7%. . . .  335 

Suf  ers,  J "        ....  1    ....  100 

Hoar.C.E Ventura 3    ....  130 

Easley,  Woods "        ....6    .....500 

Richardson,  W  T..        "        ....2    ...1300 

Carniichael,  — "        1    450 

Lowrey,  E.  S Santa  Barbara  4>.^ 175 

Mayhaui,  S Springville  .2    150 


In  answer  to  the  request  on  page  .571, 1 
will  say  that  from  every  source  that  I  can 
gain  reliable  news,  the  honey  crop  in  South- 
ern California  will  not  average  over  one- 
third  of  a  crop,  and  in  some  localities  it  is  a 
total  failure  ;  aud  when  you  take  the  honey 
crop  of  Southern  California  out  of  the  Cali- 
fornia honey  crop,  there  \svery  little  left. 

The  crop  in  this  locality  was  for  the  fol- 
lowing prices  :  Extracted,  from  5  to  6  cents ; 
comb,  from  9  to  11  cents  ;  the  latter  in  one- 
pound  sections.— A.  J.  Foss,  Fallbrook,  San 
Diego  Co.,  Calif. 

In  response  to  the  request  for  honey-pro- 
ducers of  California  to  give  an  estimate  of 
this  year's  crop  with  former  years,  I  would 


say  that  it  is  about  equivalent  to  last  year's 
crop  in  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Ven- 
tura, Santa  Barbara,  San  Dieuo,  and  San 
Bernardino,  which  includes  the  great  honey 
fields  of  Southern  California.  Most  of  the 
crop  has  been  sold  at  0  cents  per  pound.  The 
crop  is  about  one-half  of  wliat  it  should  be 
in  an  average  season.  The  hot  weather 
since  July  1,  precludes  the  ide.i  of  a  fall 
flow  of  honey  in  this  region,  unless  the  early 
rains  help  out.— C.  N.  Wilson,  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif. 

By  request  I  will  s'ate  the  exact  amount 
of  honey  in  this  locality.  1  have  extracted 
about  13,500  pounds  ot  honey  this  sea.son 
from  175  colonies,  fall  count,  while  1  had 
16,000  pounds  last  year  from  1.53  colonies, 
fall  count.  Neighbor  B..  who  keeps  a  good 
many  black  bees,  has  13,000  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey  against  35,000  last  year.  M. 
has  10,000  pounds  this  year,  against  18,000 
pcmnds  last  year.  F.  has  18,000  pounds 
against  48,000  pounds  last  year.  He  lost  over 
100  colonies  last  winter.  And  so  it  is  all 
over  San  Bernardino  county.  Only  a  few 
bee-men  in  the  best  locality  (foot-hills)  re- 
port about  equal  to  last  year.  If  there  is  a 
big  honey  crop  in  California,  it  is  not  known 
here.  For  the  last  two  daxsa  strong  north 
wind  has  set  in,  and  bush  fires  are  raging 
all  around  here,  destroying  all  the  sage  ;  so 
our  prospects  tor  next  year  are  not  excel- 
lent.—W. v.  EicuTER,  San  Bernardiuo,Calif. 


for  September 
year's  crop  of 


The  Rural  Cnlifnrnian 
gives  this  estimate  for  this 
honey  in  California : 

This  year's  crop  of  California  honey  Is  in 
good  demand,  two-thirds  of  it  has  already 
changed  hands  at  fair  prices  to  the  pro- 
ducer. The  yield  for  the  season  will  not 
exceed  half  what  was  counted  on  by  the 
bee-keeper  in  April  last,  and  for  the  inter- 
ests of  those  permanently  engaged  in  the 
business,  itis  perhaps  best  just  as  it  is.  A 
large  crop  of  honey  requires  a  large  outlay 
for  help  in  the  handling  of  bees  in  tlie  early 
part  of  the  season,  and  of  late  years  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  efficient,  reliable  help 
for  the  apiary  in  Southern  California.  A  big 
yield  of  honey  requires  a  large  stock  of  pack- 
ages in  which  honey  is  marketed,  and 
vfliether  one  has  comb  or  extracted  honey 
it  will  cost  one  cent  a  pound  to  pack  it  for 
market.  Then  with  a  large  crop  comes  low 
prices,  and  the  honey  producer  finds  large 
outlay  ;  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  and 
small  pay.  The  high  price  this  year,  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  three  years 
in  succession  short  or  half  crops,  and  the 
market  bare  in  August. 

The  honey  crop  has  been  almost  a  failure 
here— only  about  1.50  tons  of  honey  in  the 
county.  That  much,  1.50  tons,  or  15  carloads, 
is  a  good  deal  of  honey,  but  we  often  have 
in  this  county  600  tons.  Our  crop  is  32,000 
pounds.  Honey  is  selling  here  in  Ventura 
at  6)^  cents  in  OOpound  tins.— L.E.Mercer, 
Ventura,  Calif. 


The  honey  crop  this  year  is  about  3,000 
pounds,  while  last  year,  with  a  less  number 
of  colonies  of  bees,  we  secured  nearly  7,000 
pounds  of  honey.  The  crop  this  year  has 
averaged  about  30  pounds  to  ihe  colony  of 
bees.— J.  Sanders,  Box  Springs,  Calif. 

The  lioney  season  here  is  very  poor.  A 
frost  in  the  beginning  of  May  injured  the 
Alfalfa,  I  think,  so  that  it  did  not  bloom  as 
well  as  usual,  and  has  yielded  honey  very 
sparingly.  My  scale  hive  gains  on  au  aver- 
age one  pound  per  day.  Many  colonies  have 
stored  nothing  in  sections.  I  did  not  have 
a  single  natural  swarm.  It  is  the  poorest 
honey  season  I  have  known  in  the  county 
for  nine  years.— Wm.  Muth-Rasmussen, 
Independence,  Inyo  Co.,  Calif. 
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niiinbor  of  rocipos  for  making  honey  cukes, 
hoiK'j'  cookies,  Iione.v  p;istr.>',  honey  snaps, 
honey  nieiifl  and  other  hoalthrul'  drinks  made 
wil  li  honey  ;  and  testimonials  from  those  who 
have  used  the  various  honey  medicines,  slat- 
ing its  mar\elous  healing  and  preserving- 
power,  as  well  as  its  nutritious  and  heallh- 
g-iving-  properties. 

We  will  ]irlnt  the  honey-producer's  name 
and  address  on  the  first  pag:e,  free  of  charge, 
when  ordered  in  lots  of  100  or  more— In  some- 
thing of  this  stylo  : 

PUESENTED   BV 

JOHN  UOE,  SM1TH8B0 ROUGH,  IOWA, 

Whose  honey  may  be  obtained  at 

The  Giijcei-y  aitd  Meat  Market  of  Wm.  Johnson. 

This  will  not  only  tell  whore  the  honey  can 
be  obtained,  but  will  create  a  reputation  for 
the  honey-producer,  which  will  be  lasting  and 
profitable. 

They  will  be  delivered  at  the  Express  or 
Freight  offices  here  at  the  following  prices: 
100  copies  for  J2.30  ;  S.'iO  copies  for  Jfi.'.'.'i  ;  .jOO 
copies  for  .$10.00  :  or,  1,000  copies  for  Sd.'i.OO. 
They  ought  to  be  ncaltered  Hherally  in  order  to 
create  a  universal  sentiment  in  favor  of  honey 
consumption. 

This  Honey  Annual  should  be  ready  for 
delivery  in  about  a  month,  and  no  time,  there- 
fore can  be  lost,  if  it  is  to  be  put  to  a  practical 
test  this  season.  If  sufficient  quantities  are 
spoken  for  at  once  to  warrant  the  outlay,  we 
will  publish  it.  At  least  from  .^O.OOO  to  100,- 
000  should  he  scattered. 

Now,  we  would  ask  every  one  who  reads  this 
to  consider  whether  these  Almanacs  would  not 
do  him  considerable  good  In  his  localitj-  in 
selling  his  honey,  and  giving  him  good  returns 
for  the  outlay  of  the  small  sum  necessary  to 
get  them. 

If  so,  please  sit  down  at  once  and  write  us  a 
Postal  Card,  stating  how  many  copies  you  will 
take.  You  need  not  send  any  money  until  we 
decide  whether  to  publish  it  or  not,  and  that 
will  be  announced  in  the  Bee  JouKXAr,. 

Also,  we  reijuest  every  one  who  has  tried 
recipes  for  making  honey  cakes,  cookies, 
candy,  mead,  or  anything  for  consumption 
where  honey  is  used,  to  send  such  to  us.  Also 
all  recipes  (or  honey  used  as  medicines. 

Please  do  this  at  once.  In  the  interest  of  the 
pursuit  iu  general  and  yourself  In  particular. 
If  .you  neglect  this  matter,  it  may  cost  you 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  decline  in  price  of 
the  honey  .vou  have  unsold.  "JVoiu  is  the  ac- 
cepted time." 


X  Xeinptins:  Otter  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  help  t!et  new  names  for  our 
Journals : 

Some  are  desirous  of  collecting  names  at 
once,  and  we  would  like  them  to  do  so,  and 
thus  begin  early  to  get  new  readers  for  1890. 

We  propose  to  all  who  subscribe  now 
for  1890,  to  give  them  all  the  rest  of  the 
numbers  of  this  year  free— so  the  sooner 
they  subscrib  •,  the  more  they  will  get  for 
their  money. 

Now,  ill  order  to  pay  our  friends  to  work 
for  our  Journals,  we  have  gotten  up 
special  editions  of  Mr.  Doolitlle's  "  Scientific 
Queen-Rearing,"  (with  Appendix),  and  Dr. 
Miller's  "  Year  Among  the  Bees,"  bound 
with  nice  paper  covers,  and  will  present  a 
copy  of  either  book  to  any  one  who  will 
seud  us  two  new  suhscribers  for  either  of 
our  Journals  (the  Bee  Journal,  weekly, 
or  the  HcME  Journal,  monthly). 

These  editions  are  uot  for  sale,  but  are 
gotten  up  specially  for  premiums  for  getting 
new  subscribers.  They  are  nicely  printed, 
and  will  be  sent  free  of  postage,  as  pay  for 
work  to  be  done  for  our  Journals.  Clubs 
need  not  be  located  at  one  post-office,  and 
may  contain  one  "  Bee  Journal  "  ami  one 
"  Home  J  dirnal  "  to  the  same  or  different 
addresses  ;  or  both  may  be  for  either  Jour- 
nal, as  may  be  desired.  Dickens  or 
Waverley  may  be  obtained  fur  each  sub- 
scriber in  this  club  as  offered  oa  the  last 
page  of  this  Journal. 

The  Home  Journal  is  needed  in  every 
family,  and  it  will  be  no  trouble  to  get  sub- 
scribers for  it  anywhere  and  among  all 
classes  of  persons.  For  largnr  clubs  of  it, 
consult  any  issue,  and  our  list  of  premiums. 

Call  upon  your  neighborina  bee-keepers 
who  are  not  subscribers  to  tliis  Journal, 
and  secure  the  premium  mentioned  above. 
We  stroDtily  urye  you  to  commence  collect- 
ing names  at  nnce. 

Jn  sending  in  new  subscriptions,  remem- 
ber to  give  the  full  address,  wiihthe  county, 
and  at  the  time  of  sending,  state  that  the 
names  enclosed  are  for  premiums,  if  the 
premiums  are  not  then  selected. 


Xliird  Covers.— Since  the  publication 
of  the  article  on  "  Wintering,"  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Muth,  on  page  001,  there  have  been  many 
inquiries  as  to  what  Mr.  Muth  meant  by 
"  third  covers."  We  asked  him  to  explain, 
and  here  is  his  reply  : 

Our  brood-chambers  are  '203^  inches  long, 
outside  measure.  We  cover  them  with 
three  boards,  each  one  of  which  is  (5'<  inches 
wide  ;  as  it  takes  three  to  cover  a  brood- 
chamiier,  we  call  them  "third  covers." 
They  cover  also  our  one  and  two  pound  sec- 
tion boxes.  It  is  immaterial  for  wintering, 
whether  we  use  third  or  half  covers,  or 
whether  one  board  covers  the  brooricham- 
ber.  But  I  prefer  wood  to  enameled  cloth, 
for  the  same  reason  that  1  prefer  a  woolen 
blanket  to  a  rubber  cloth.  There  is  always 
something  damp  and  uncomfortable  under 
the  latter. 

Now  allow  me  to  add  something  to  my 
article  on  wintering,  which  may  prove  of 
interest  to  some,  if  it  is  a  repetition  of  the 
old  story,  viz  : 

If  your  hives  are  prepared  as  described  on 
page  IjOI,  then  do  not  be  afraid  of  having  the 


combs  filled,  or  partly  filled,  with  bee- 
bread  ;  but  as  bee-biead  is  of  but  little  value 
as  winter  food,  hang  these  comtis  towards 
the  sides  of  the  hives.  They  will  cause  no 
diarrhea,  becau.se  tlie  bee-bread  will  not 
sour,  but  they  will  prove  valuable  when 
mild  weather  begins,  and  the  bees  com- 
mence to  breed. 

Do  not  fear  for  the  wellfare  of  your  bees 
when,  in  fall,  they  hart  access  to  cider-mills, 
or  laid  in  for  winter  stores  a  stock  of  honey- 
dew.  They  will  pro.sper  and  thrive  on  it, 
and  come  out  liealthy  in  the  spring  ;  and  it 
you  commence  to  pontract  the  brood-cham- 
bers, to  promote  breeding  about  the  be- 
ginning or  middle  of  March,  you  will  never 
envy  your  cellar-wintering  neighbors  on 
account  of  early  swarms. 

If  I  differ  from  the  majority  of  bee  keep- 
ers, it  does  not  alter  the  situation,  for  I  have 
been  as  successful  a  bee-keeper,  perhaps,  as 
any  of  them,  and  produced  as  large  crops  of 
honey  under  greater  difficulties  than  the 
most.  CiJAs.  F.  Muth. 

Cincinnati,  0.,  Sept.  34, 1889. 


Honey  a  Staple  Article.— In  order  to  make 
honey  a  staple  article,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  create  a  marliet  for  It.  This  can  be  done  If 
bee-keepers  are  willingto  undertake  the  work. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  formulate  a  plan, 
and  then  work  it  out.  Are  honey-producers 
willing  to  test  the  matter 'i*  If  so,  we  submit 
a  plan  from  Mr.  H.  O.  Kruschke,  a  successful 
apiarist  of  Wisconsin,  for  their  consideration  ; 
and  we  commend  its  careful  perusal  : 

Mr.  Editoi!  :— 1  want  to  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions. I  like  your  pamphlet  on  "  Honey  as 
Food  and  Medicine"  very  much,  but  I  think  It 
would  bean  iinproveinentif  a  similar  pamphlet 
was  Issued  like  the  Medicine  Almanacs,  to  be 
looked  for  every  >  ear,  and  bo  useful  at  all 
times.  Get  then!  yp  in  large  editions,  and  let 
them  be  attractive.  The  honey-producers  can 
well  afford  to  pay  for  them,  because  of  the  en- 
hanced price  of  their  honey.  Put  into  it 
reports  of  what  has  been  done  with  honey  by 
the  different  consumers,  medicinally  and  in 
culinarj'  uses.  I  could  furnish  a  good  i-eport 
from  a  neighbor  of  mine,  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  an  eye.  Nothing  helped  him, 
until  he  used  houey,  though  he  had  the  best  of 
doctors  to  prescribe  for  it.  You  can  figure  out 
what  100,000  can  be  gotten  up  for.  how  large, 
attractive,  etc.  Then  how  many  will  subscribe 
for  them.  I  will  take  1,000  annually,  it  the 
price  does  not  exceed  $'.i0.00.  I  want  to  dis- 
tribute them  gratuitously. 

They  should  contain  directions  for  the  care 
of  honey  ;  how  to  li(|uefy  extracted  honey 
when  it  has  granulated  ;  a  brief  .statement  that 
comb  houey  is  not  adulterated,  etc. 

These  suggestions,  if  carried  out,  will  put 
many  dollars  intf)  the  (toekets  of  honey-pro- 
ducers. They  are  of  more  practical  Impor- 
tance than  anything  I  have  seeu  brought  out 
at  any  meeting  of  bee-keepers  In  the  world.  I 
am  ready  to  pay  for  anything  that  has 
DOLi.ARs'at  the  end  of  it. 

H.  O.  Kruschke. 

The  plan  Is  a  practical  one  '.  What  is  It  that 
makes  such  enormous  sales  of  the  patent 
medicines'^  The  persistent  advertising  done 
by  their  proprietors;  and  one  of  the  chief 
methods— we  may  say  the  most  successful  one 
— is  the  scattering  of  millions  of  Almanacs 
every  year  into  the  humes  allover  the  countrj-, 
where  they  are  consulted  and  kept  for  refer- 
ence "the  whole  year  round." 

Mr.  Kruschke,  noticing  the  success  of  the 
Patent  Medicine  -\lmanacs,  desires  to  test  the 
same  i)lan  for  honej-,  and  we  have  promised 
!nm  to  put  it  into  inimediate operation,  if  the 
bee-keepers  who  ha\-e  honey  to  sell  will 
"second  the  motion." 

The  "Honey  .Minanae"  will  consist  of  :!■; 
pages,  with  an  illustrated  page  devoted  to 
each  month;  tlie  other  pages  will  contain 
illustrations  and  matter  about  the  various 
uses  of  honey  for  medlcliio  and  food,  and  a 


Xlie  t'liifasjo  Conveulion  will  be 
held  on  Fri«lay  and  Saturday,  Oct. 

11  and  13,  1S8».  The  Railroad  Traffic 
Association  has  made  a  rate  of  one  fare  tor 
the  round  trip  fiom  any  point  wthiii  -.200 
miles  of  Chicago,  good  on  Oct.l0,and  can  be 
used  on  any  train  returning  after  that  until 
Monday,  Oct.  U.  The  first  session  will  be 
held  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday, 
and  an  adjournment  can  be  had  on  Saturday 
afternoon  in  lime  for  those  who  may  wish  to 
return  on  that  day. 


Xlic     F«-artuI   «;ycIonic     J^torni 

which  recently  devastated  the  Atlai  tic 
coast  is  pictured  in  Frank  Leslie's  Illus- 
trated Newspaper  Ms  week,  with  wonder- 
ful accuracy  and  striking  force.  In  all.  ten 
pictures  are  shown,  forming  the  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  paper  this  week. 
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Xlie    OOl.UE.^  ROU. 


Sweet  flower  that  by  the  wayside  grows, 
And  where  the  noisy  brooklet  flows, 
How  far  and  widespread  no  one  knows— 
Sweet  Golden-rod. 

A  nation's  suflfrage  flows  to  thee 
To  preside  o'er  its  destiny 
And  brighten  all  futurity- 
Loved  Golden-rod. 

Thy  thornless  stem  shall  teach  us  peace. 
The  arts  of  war  to  give  release, 
And  from  unholy  strife  to  cease- 
Dear  Golden-rod. 

Yet  if  war's  passion  shall  arise. 
The  smoke  of  conflict  dim  our  eyes, 
A  rod  be  thou  to  enemies— 
A  Golden-rod. 

When  peace  returns,  a  symbol  be 
Of  blessing  and  prosijerity. 
Which  fills  the  arms  of  charity- 
Bright  Golden-rod. 

The  maiden  pins  thee  to  her  breast. 
By  little  children  e'er  caressed, 
In  love  of  all  forever  blessed- 
Loved  Golden-rod. 

OUK  GOLDEN   ENSIGN. 

Flower  that  glad  rays  with  charm  indue. 

With  con.iuring  rods  evoked  in  saffron  dye. 
To  vest  nude  hills  in  .ioy  of  hue. 
To  paint  with  cheer  each  vale's  sad  view. 

And  point  above  to  Freedom's  sapphire  skj  , 
Our  nation's  beams  now  summon  thee. 

For  growth  of  Liberty  aglow  to  stand. 
Her  figured  strength  in  bloom  to  be— 
In  garlands  sun-wrought  for  the  free. 

An  aureate  ensign  on  her  golden  land  '. 

—  Union,  Brandon,  It. 
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Drones  from    Eggs   that    Would 
Have  Produced  Workers. 


Written  far  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  657.-1.  Have  the  worker-bees  the 
power  to  remove  the  fertilizing  quality,  and 
rear  drones  from  eggs  that  otherwise  would 
have  produced  worker-bees  ?  I  made  a  colony 
by  dividing,  to  experiment,  and  did  not  give 
them  a  solitary  drone-cell,  but  gave  them 
combs  built  entirely  on  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  they  reared  about  a  dozen 
drones  near  each  of  two  or  three  of  the  queen- 
cells.  2.  Where  did  they  get  the  drone-eggs? 
—Nebraska. 

1.  I  tlo  not  kaow.  2.  I  do  not  know. 
— Mahala  B.  Ohaddock. 

1.  No.  2.  Probably  from  drone- 
laying  workei'.s. — Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  No,  the  ,<>pcniinlozoa  are  beyond 
their  reach.  2.  A  worker  laid  theiu. 
— M.  Mahin. 

1.  I  sometimes  think  that  perhap.s 
they  have,  as  I  have  noticed  the  same 
thing.— R.  L.  Taylor. 

I  do  not  know,  but  your  experiment 
would  seem  to  demonstrate   it. — C.  H. 

DiBBERN. 

1.  I  think  not.  2.  They  were  laid 
in  the  cells  when  yon  made  the  divi- 
sion, I  presume. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

1.  No.  2.  They  probably  "stole 
'em  "  from  some  other  hive.  Bees  have 
been  known  to  do  so,  under  similar 
circumstances. — Will  M.  Barnum. 


1.  Bees  do  many  strange  things  that 
we  do  not  always  understand.  2.  They 
were  laid  by  the  queen.— H.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 

I  do  not  know.  I  have  made  .similar 
observations,  that  I  could  hardly  ex- 
plain any  other  way  ;  still,  it  is  easy  to 
be  mistaken.- C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  I  think  not.  I  have  seen  the 
same  thing  a  number  of  times.  2.  I 
think  that  the  worker-bees  furnished 
the  drone-eggs. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

They  have  no  such  power.  The 
drone-eggs  were  laid  by  laying  workers, 
in  case  they  were  not  already  laid  in 
the  comb  by  the  queen,  before  you 
gave  it  to  them.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

I  could  not  say.  I  have  had  the 
same  experience  that  you  speak  of, 
but  how  the  change  was  accomplished, 
I  cannot  tell. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  cannot  guess.  I  have  not  paid 
much  attention  to  this  part  of  bee-cid- 
ture,  as  I  have  been  too  busy  ti»ying  to 
make  a  living  out  of  the  business. — 
James  Heddon. 

I  think  that  they  have  the  power  to 
do  so,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  they 
used  it.  Your  statement  rather  looks 
as  though  they  do  sometimes  remove 
the  fertilizing  lluid. — Eugene  Secok. 

1.  No.  2.  The  eggs  were  unferti- 
lized when  deposited  by  the  queen,  or 
got  so  by  exposure  .or  other  causes. 
Bees  have  neither  the  power  to  ferti- 
lize   nor   unferlilize   the   eggs. — P.  L. 

VlALLON. 

No !  I  feel  sure  that  they  do  not, 
though  some  bee-keepers  think  that 
they  do.  I  should  say  that  in  the  case 
you  mention,  the  comb  had  some 
drone-cells,  or  else  drone-eggs,  or  un- 
impregnated  eggs  in  the  worker-cells. 
— A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  I  thiiik  not.  2.  Queens,  especially 
very  old  ones  about  to  be  superseded, 
sometimes  lay  "drone-eggs"  in  cells 
of  worker  size.  The  "drone-eggs" 
mentioned  might  have  been  deposited 
by  laying-workers.— J.  M.  Shuck. 

1.  You  are  entering  the  realms  of 
mystery.  Laying-workers  might  pro- 
duce the  state  of  things  which  you  de- 
scribe ;  in  fact,  there  are  several  wa5"s 
in  which  such  a  state  of  things  might 
be  brought  about.  You  do  not  state 
a  very  full  proposition,  but  as  stated,  I 
do  not  think  that  a  positive  answer  can 
be  given J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  No.  2.  The  eggs  had  been  laid 
by  the  queen  that  laid  the  worker-eggs 
^rom  which  tlie  (jueen-cells  were  rear- 
ed. I  have  often  noticed  that  worker- 
bees  will  neglect  to  care  for  drone-eggs 
at  certain  times,  when  they  have  a 
good  queen  ;  wliile  if  the  combs  con- 
taining such  eggs  (drone-eggs)  happen 


to  be  given  to  a  queenless  colony,  the 
queenless  bees  will  be  careful  to  nurse 
the  eggs  into  drones. — G.  W.  Demaree. 


1.  The  spermatozoa  are  not  under 
their  control,  nor  within  their  reach.  2. 
In  all  probability  the  drone-eggs  were 
from  laying-workers. — The  Editor. 


Bees    Building    Partially- Com- 
pleted Queen-Cells. 

Written  tor  the  Amerierm  Bee  Journal 


Query  658.— Why  do  bees  that  have  no 
notion  of  swarming,  build  what  appears  to  be 
partially-completed  queon-cells.  which  never 
contain  eggs  or  larvse  ?— L.  M. 

I  do  not  know.— J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

I  do  not  know. — Eugene  Secor. 

Do  they  not  have  just  a  little  idea  of 
it  ?— C.  C.  Miller. 

That  is  what  has  often  puzzled  me. — 

C.  H.  DiBBERN. 

I  have  never  known  them  to  do  so, 
unless  they  were  preparing  to  super- 
sede their  queen. — M.  Mahin. 

In  anticipation  of  the  time  when 
they  may  wish  to  swarm  or  supersede 
their  queen. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

The  bees  have  an  instinct  to  always 
have  these  queen-cell  bases  ready, 
whether  they  afterward  conclude  to 
use  them  or  not. — James  Heddon. 

Do  you  know  that  thej'  had  no 
notion  of  swarming,  when  those  cells 
were  started  ?— H.  D.  Cutting. 

To  show  the  inconsistency  which 
prevails  throughout  the  material  king- 
dom.    "Next." — Will  M.  Barnum. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  done  in  antici- 
pation of  a  How  of  nectar,  that  fails  to 
come.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

The  motto,  "In  lime  of  peace,  pre- 
pare for  war,"  seems  to  be  applied  to 
bees,  as  their  instinct  makes  them  al- 
ways on  the  alert. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  that 
bees  have  a  rcaf:on  for  doing  anything 
that  they  do.  -J.  M.  Shuck. 

They  build  them  in  anticipation  of 
that  great  event.  They  desire  to  keep 
busy,  and  to  employ  all  their  spare 
time. — J.  P.  H.  Buo-WN. 

I  do  not  know  what  causes  them  to 
do  this,  but  I  do  know  that  in  the  past 
I  have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact,  in 
using  these  queen-cups  for  "cradles" 
in  which  to  rear  the  best  of  queens. — 
G.  M.  Doolittle. 

It  is  verj'  common  to  see  embryo 
queen-cells,  started  by  any  prosperous 
colony  when  gathering  honey  rapidly, 
whether  thej'  swarm  or  not.  But  how 
does  the  querist  know  that  the  bees 
have  "  no  notion  of  swarming,"  at  the 
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time  the  cells  are  started  ?  I  have 
seen  cells  in  difl'erent  stages  in  the  pro- 
cess of  building,  even  to  completion, 
or  capped  cells,  and  yet  thej-  would 
turn  up  missing,  and  no  swarm  would 
issue  ;  but  this  proved  to  me  that  the 
bees  did  have  some  "  notion  of  swarm- 
ing," which  was  afterward  abandoned. 
— G.  W.  Demaree. 

Bees  never  build  nor  start  queen- 
cells,  unless  they  have  some  notion 
that  a  queen  will  be  needed.  Those 
half-grown  queen-cells  may  have  con- 
tained eggs  at  one  time. — Mahala  B. 
Chaddock. 

Do  they  ?  You  ask  a  question,  pre- 
supposing a  state  of  things  that  may 
not  exist.  In  case,  however,  that  your 
supposed  statement  is  correct,  you  are 
asking  a  question  to  whicli  the  only 
answer  must  be  a  gwis. — J.  E.  Pond. 

How  do  you  know  that  they  had  "  no 
notion."'  The  very  fact  that  they  com- 
menced to  form  the  cells,  indicated 
some  "  notion,"  did  it  not  ?  Like  us 
of  the  genus  homo,  bees  often  com- 
mence a  work,  and  from  discouraging 
circumstances,  back  out.  Is  not  yours 
such  a  case  ? — A.  J.  Cook. 

When  the  bees  commenced  to  build 
those  "queen-cells"  thej-  evidently 
had  a  •'notion"  to  swarm — but  they 
might  have  expected  a  rich  honey- 
yield,  which  the  elements  prevented, 
in  some  way,  from  coming,  and.  like 
other  beings,  "changed  their  notion," 
and  left  their  building  incomplete, 
as  millions  of  other  buildings  have 
been  started  but  never  completed.  In- 
sect folly  is  no  worse  than  man's  folly. 
We  have  often  heard  of  an  unfinished 
building,  when  going  to  decay,  called 
"somebody's  folly." — The  Editor. 


Convention  Notices. 


Zy  The  Nortbweslem  Bee-Keepers*  Society  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
corner  of  Lake  an,t  Dearborn  Sts..  in  (  hicajio.  Ills.. 
on  Friday  anri  Suliirdar, Oct.  11th  and  IStb, 
at  9  a.m.  Arruntjeuient-t  have  been  luade  with  the 
Hotel  for  hack  ritoiu.nne  bed.  two  persons,  tl.To  per 
day,  each  ;  front  room.  $i:.o<.i  per  day  for  each  per- 
son. This  date  occurs  tluring  the  Exposition,  when 
excursion  rales  on  the  railroads  will  be  one  fare 
for  the  rounri-lrip.  pnod  from  Oct.  10  to  14,  inclusive. 
There  has  been  a  fair  crop  of  honey  in  the  West, 
and  an  old-tiiue  rrfiwd  luav  be  expected  at  this  revi- 
val  of  the  Northwestern  from  Its  "hibernation." 

W.  Z.  HDTCHIN80N,  StC. 


ZW  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  Derember  4,  5,  and  fi,  ]kn;(.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meetini;  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  a  member,  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  %\.0(}  to 
the  Secretary,— R.  F.  HoLTKHMAXX,  Sec.  Romney, 
Ont..  Canada. 


tW  The  Union  Bee-Keepers' Society  will  meet  In 
Mount  Sterling.  Brown  Co..  Ills.,  on  Oct.  23  and  24. 
I«89.  The  prospects  are  very  nattering  for  a  grand 
time,  and  ,%ll  w)io  are  interested  in  bees  or  honey 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

J.  M.  HAMB.iroH.  Sec. 


Snbscribers  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
promptly,  will  pleaje  notify  us  at  once. 


MAINE  FAIR. 


Bees  and    Honey   at   the   Klainc 
Slate  Fair. 


Written  for  Vie  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  L.    K.    ABBOTT. 


Maine  has  to  add  the  present  as  the 
third  extremely  poor  season  for  honey 
gathering.  Tliree  such  seasons  in 
succession,  with  hard  winters  interven- 
ing, is  not  very  inspiring  to  the  api- 
arist who  has  just  faith  enough  in  the 
business,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  to  devote  afew  spare  hours 
to  his  bees,  and  get  what  honej"  he  can 
from  the  least  outlay  and  care. 

But  there  are  a  few  bee-keepers  in 
Maine  who,  while  thej'  know  that  bees 
cannot  be  kept  profitably  unless 
climatic  and  other  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable, still  keep  their  colonies  up  to 
nearly  their  highest  mark,  as  to  num- 
bers, and  hope  for  a  change  for  the 
better. 

Under  the  depressing  condition 
which  the  honey  interest  has  been  sur- 
rounded from  the  above  cause,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  bee-keepers 
would  show  much  enthusiasm  in  mak- 
ing an  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Lewiston  this  year  ;  but  when  the  bee- 
men  focused  at  the  exhibition  building 
on  Tuesday,  .Sept,  10,  the  opening  daj' 
of  the  fair,  they  shook  hands  all 
around,  and  looked  in  surprise  at  the 
splendid  exhibit,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  of  honey  displaj'ed,  and  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  exhibit  in 
other  directions.  In  fact,  as  Mr. 
Jonathan  Pike  remarked — to  whose 
activitj-  and  faithful  management,  with 
that  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Mason,  of  the  Bee- 
Keepers''  Advance,  the  success  of  the 
apiarian  exhibit  in  the  past  as  well  as 
the  present  season  is  largely  due — 
"  this  is  the  best  exhibit  of  the  bee- 
interest  ever  made  in  Maine." 

Then,  again,  to  a  single  exhibitor, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Greeley,  of  Clinton,  is  due 
the  credit  of  furni.5hing  the  back-bone 
of  the  exhibit  in  his  grand  display  of 
honey  in  sections,  and  extracted  ;  for, 
be  it  known,  while  the  rest  of  Maine 
has  been  thoroughly  under  a  cloud,  as 
regards  the  honey  interest,  Mr. 
Greeley's  bees  have  gone  swimmingly 
on,  producing  exceptionally  large 
amounts  of  honey  each  year,  while  the 
rest  of  us  poor  fellows  have  had  to 
scratch  around  to  devise  ways  to  keep 
our  bees  alive.  Mr.  Greeley  attributes 
his  success  to  the  large  amount  of 
Alsike  clover  accessible  to  his  bees,  the 
farmers  in  that  section   all  sowing  it 


freely    for    the   excellent   hay   that  it 
produces. 

While  Mr.  Greeley  was  the  main  ex- 
hibitor, the  honey  display  made  bj- 
Mr.  Pike,  of  Livermore  Falls,  was  by 
no  means  a  poor  one.  The  whole  of 
one  side  of  the  east  wing  of  the  second 
floor  of  the  large  exhibition  building 
was  filled  with  the  apiarian  exhibit. 
The  lioney  was  mainly  arranged  in 
three  large  pyramids,  six  or  more  feet 
high,  built  upon  the  wide  table  or  coun- 
ter. The  base  was  formed  of  tilled 
glassed  section-cases,  and  those  sur- 
mounted b}'  sections  tastefully  arranged 
with  jars  and  glass  pails  of  extracted 
honey,  placed  at  the  corners,  the 
whole  verging  to  a  point  at  the  top, 
and  surmounted  with  a  single  package 
of  some  form  of  extracted  honey.  Thus 
arranged,  the  display  was  attractive 
and  beautiful. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Mechanic  Falls  (as 
also  did  Messrs.  Pike  and  Greeley),  in 
addition  to  his  honey  exhibit,  had  full 
colonies  of  bees,  and  several  small 
colonies  in  observatory  hives.  The 
Italian,  Carniolan  and  blacks  were  the 
prevailing  kinds  shown. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Stockman,  of  East  Auburn, 
has  mainly  the  Italians,  and  had  a 
large  exhibit  of  implements  for  the 
apiary,  besides  bees  and  honey. 

Probably  the  most  varied  and  ex- 
tensive exhibit  of  implements  and  tools 
necessary  to  carry  on  work  in  the  api- 
ary, was  made  by  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Costellow,  of  York  countj",  had 
also  samples  of  supplies.  Mr.  Farr, 
of  Castle  Hill,  Aroostook  county,  had 
fine  samples  of  honey  in  cases  from 
that  famed  honey  region  ;  but  Aroos- 
took, in  common  with  the  principal 
portions  of  Maine,  has  experienced  an 
"  off  year"  in  its  honey  products  this 
season. 

Lewiston,  Maine. 


FALL  WORK. 


The     Fall    Crop    a    Fallure- 
I'niting  Colonies,  ete. 


Written  for  the  Prairie  Farmer 

BY  MRS.  L.  HARRISON. 


Manv  persons  rushed  off  their  honey, 
selling  at  a  low  figure,  anticipating  a 
big  fall  flow,  as  the  season  was  wet. 
In  this  they  have  been  disappointed  ; 
the  bee-poiice  are  now  marching  out 
the  drones.  Bloom  has  been  abun- 
dant, but  the  winds  did  not  favor  the 
.secretion  of  nectar.  Of  course  locali- 
ties difler  ;  there  have  been  some 
favored  spots ;  but  as  a  whole,  the 
product  is  not  large. 

A  bee-master  can  judge  intelligently 
of  the  inmates  of  his  hives,  by  watch- 
ing their  entrance.      If   the  colony   is 
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strong,  it  can  be  seen  readily ;  and  if 
they  are  killing  drones,  he  knows  that 
honey  is  failing  in  the  fields.  Where 
drones  are  seen  in  hives  after  most  of 
the  colonies  have  destroyed  them,  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  they  are 
queenless.  It  is  much  pleasanter  work- 
ing with  bees  before  the  honey  season 
closes,  therefoi'e  all  colonies  that  are 
not  storing  surplus  should  be  examined 
and  their  contents  noted. 

Where  a  small  colony  is  found  con- 
taining a  young  queen,  but  few  bees 
and  littie  honey,  and  another  with 
more  bees  and  honey,  but  queenless, 
they  should  be  moved  together,  and 
when  their  locality  is  established,  they 
can  be  united.  These  small  colonies 
are  often  the  best  the  following  season. 

If  uniting  is  done  sometime  before 
frost,  the  bees  will  have  time  to  ai"- 
range  matters  to  suit  themselves.  If 
the  brood  is  taken  from  several  small 
colonies,  put  into  a  new  hive,  with  the 
best  filled  combs,  and  all  queens  re- 
moved but  one,  the  bees  can  all  be 
brushed  off  together,  in  front  of  it, 
when  they  will  enter  peaceably,  as  it 
belongs  to  none  of  them. 

Combs  containing  but  little  honey 
can  be  uncapped  and  placed  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  hive,  and  a  little 
place  opened  for  the  bees  to  come  up, 
when  the  bees  will  carry  the  honey  be- 
low, and  the  dry  empty  combs  can  be 
packed  away  until  another  season. 

Many  valuable  young  queens  perish 
in  small  after-swarms,  and  it  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  suppose  that  a  hand- 
ful of  bees  can  maintain  warmth 
enough  to  support  life  during  our  win- 
ters in  this  latitude.  Better  remove  an 
old  queen,  introduce  the  young  one  in 
her  place,  and  unite  enough  small  col- 
onies to  form  a  good  one.  The  sooner 
this  uniting  is  done,  the  better. 

Peoria,  Ills. 


"RICH"  LAWSUIT. 

According:    to     llic    L.aw,    Bees 
Cannot  Commit  Trespass. 

Written  for  theAraerlcan  Bee  Journal 

BY   C.    J.    ROBINSON. 


It  appears  that  one  of  the  high  tribu- 
nals of  our  State  (New  York)  holds 
that  honey-bees  do  violate  the  law,  and 
commit  trespass  at  common  law,  if  it 
be  proven  that  such  bees  go  upon  lands 
occupied  by  any  party  other  than  the 
party  who  owns  or  has  charge  of  the 
bees. 

"Trespass,"  as  defined  by  Black- 
stone,  is  an  unlawful  act,  committed 
with  force  and  violence  (vi  el  arniis) 
on  the  person,  property,  or  relative 
rights  of  another.  So  it  is  trespass, 
providing  my  neighbor   proves  to  the 


satisfaction  of  a  Court,  that  my  bees 
stung  him  viohntly,  but  I  could  not  be 
made  a  party  to  such  trespass — the  ac- 
tion could  only  be  maintained  against 
the  party  who  takes  part  in  the  wrong- 
ful "act." 

Such  being  the  facts,  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  trespass,  in  lavv,  com- 
mitted by  bees  ;  that  is,  no  act  can  be 
committed  bj-  bees  that  Courts  can 
take  cognizance  of  judicially.  It  is  a 
fact  that  Courts  do  adjudicate  every- 
thing, including  dreams,  but  if  not 
overturned,  their  judicial  opinions  can- 
not be  practically  enforced. 

Ex-Justice  Douglass  Boardman,  of 
Ithaca,  who  wrote  the  opinion  in  the 
S.  W.  Rich  case,  is  not  well  enough 
versed  in  matters  outside  of  a  city  law- 
office  to  describe  an  apiary  as  "  a  pig- 
sty, or  a  slaughter-house,"  nor  could 
he  identify  either  one  from  the  other. 
Here,  in  the  Sixth  Judicial  District,  in 
which  Mr.  Boardman  was  elected  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  question 
of  competency  is  ignored,  and  the  best 
politician,  instead  of  the  best  lawyer, 
"  gets  there." 

The  venerable  ex-Justice,  like  other 
men  of  confined  views,  fancied  that 
"  an  apiary  "  is  a  pest  in  a  community, 
else  he  was  swayed  by  the  influence  of 
some  •'  pig-sty  "  of  some  sort.  For  one, 
I  would  let  the  "old  gent"  down  com- 
passionately kind,  though  he  sinned 
above  all  others  ;  for  while  the  world's 
greatest  men  unanimously  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  lauded  AjnsmeUifica, 
and  their  life  and  labors  have  been  a 
loved  theme  for  great  poets  and  philos- 
ophers during  all  time  ;  and  honey- 
bees are  alluded  to  in  the  Bible  as  one 
of  God's  gifts  to  man,  especially  need- 
ful to  His  elect.  Justice  Boardman, 
be  it  known,  in  his  written  judicial 
opinion,  overrules  God's  written  word, 
and  likens  bees  to  pests. 

There  are  narrow-minded  people, 
who  fancy  that  honey-bees  are  a  nui- 
sance, and  such  minds  are  too  shallow 
to  take  in  the  fact  that  bees  are  a  real 
blessing,  though  to  them  the  blessing 
is  in  disguise,  by  reason  of  their  short- 
sightedness. 

Kriiit-Farnis  IVeed  tbe  Bees. 

Some  years  ago,  I  read  in  one  of  the 
annual  reports  emanating  from  the 
National  Agricultural  Bureau,  of  a 
ease  of  a  lady  who  expended  a  large 
sum  in  fitting  up  an  extensive  fruit- 
farm.  After  tlie  trees  grew  to  bearing 
age,  they  failed  to  produce,  though 
they  were  fruitful  of  bloom  each  year. 
Finally,  she  consulted  a  scientific 
botanist,  to  learn  the  cause  of  her  trees' 
failing  to  grow  fair  crops  of  fruit  when 
they  bloomed  profusely.  The  Profes- 
sor advised  lier  to  put  an  apiary 
among  her  fruit-trees,  and  by  acting 
upon    this   suggestion,  she   was    made 


happy  in  witnessing   her   trees   loaded 
in  due  time  with  fruit.      Others  might 
be  benefited   by  the   suggestion,  for  it 
was  so  ordained. 
Richford,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO. 


The  Use  of  Tobacco  Smoke  on 
Bees,  etc. 


Wrilten  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    W.    JI.    WOODWARD. 


I  use  tobacco  smoke  with  bees  very 
frequently,  and  see  no  harm  from  it, 
while  it  serves  very  important  pur- 
poses. I  use  it  to  double  up  colonies 
(in  the  evening),  smoking  lightlj'  at 
first,  and  then  take  one  hive  and  place 
the  queen  and  all,  right  upon  the 
other,  and  then  smoke  pretty  heavily, 
and  the  job  is  done. 

About  one  in  ten  will  fight  some  the 
next  morning,  but  the  tobacco  will 
stop  it.  When  fighting  from  this 
cause,  I  have  had  to  smoke  thoroughly 
as  often  as  three  times,  before  thej' 
would  give  it  up  entirelj'.  This  proves 
to  me  that  the  smoke  is  notvei^y  harm- 
ful, at  least. 

As  to  Mr.  Hill's  bees  (page  540),  the 
fact  that  the  tobacco  did  not  kill  the 
first  swarm  when  in  full  strength,  is 
sufficient  proof  that  it  did  not  kill  the 
second,  after  the  hive  had  been  washed 
again  with  clean  water.  But  I  want 
to  ask,  whj'  wash  "new"  or  clean 
hives  at  all  ?  It  is  all  nonsense,  as  I 
have  proved  for  the  last  five  years. 

Bee-hives  should  be  clean  and  cool, 
and  salt  and  water  or  anything  else  is 
all  useless.  Give  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  shade,  and  let  the  salt  water 
alone,  and  the  bees  will  be  just  as  well 
oft',  and  just  as  well  satisfied.  I  am 
confident  that  the  tobacco  did  not  kill 
the  bees,  but  I  cannot  tell  what  did 
do  it. 

Xlie  Season  of  1S89. 

The  honey  season  is  past,  with  very 
indifterent  results  for  this  locality — in- 
deed I  cannot  report  yet  what  it  will 
be.  There  was  no  clover  hone}-,  on 
account  of  rain  in  June,  which  soaked 
the  low  land  where  only  the  clover  was 
alive.  Fall  hone}*  has  come  very 
slowlj',  and  some  colonies  have  stored 
no  surplus. 

Increase  has  been  large — 48  colonies 
have  increased  to  about  120,  but  some 
have  been  doubled  up  to  keep  all 
strong.  I  have  about  100  colonies 
now,  and  may  get  1,200  pounds  of 
comb  honey,  about  half  nice  for  the 
kind,  and  the  rest  inferior.  It  is  not 
all  off"  jet,  though  I  am  taking  it  off  as 
fast  as  I  can. 

Bonfield,  Ills.,  Sept.  21,  1889. 
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WAX. 

Combs    by  the   Solar 
Heal,  etc. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 

BY    E.    H.    SCHAEFFLE. 


It  is  ail  easj-  matter  to  melt  down  a 
a  lot  of  eomi),  but  quite  diflerent  to 
produce  a  brij^ht,  yellow  wax  that  will 
command  the  best  prices.  In  the  bee- 
business  it  is  important  that  everything 
should  be  made  to  realize  the  highest 
price,  as  that  is  usually  very  low. 
Leaving  out  all  of  the  expensive  ap- 
pliances, there  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  bee-keeper  the  home-made  solar 
wax-extractor  and  the  old  can  or  ket- 
tle. By  the  proper  use  of  these  inex- 
pensive wajs,  as  tine  wa.x  can  be  pro- 
duced from  the  oldest  brood-comb  as 
can  be  obtained  through  the  use  of 
any  patented  appliance.  The  best  re- 
sults and  least  labor  attends  the 

Solar  Wax-Extractor. 

This  is  a  light  V-shaped  box  into 
which  a  V-shaped  tin  can,  with  flaring 
sides  and  ends  projecting  above  and 
outward,  is  placed.  Half  way  down 
the  can  a  tray  is  titted  in  snugly,  and 
over  this  is  tacked  wire-screen  cloth. 
Above  this,  far  enough  to  allow  space 
for  wax,  is  the  lid  with  a  glass  cover. 
This  must  be  tight  to  keep  out  the 
bees.  Place  the  wax  on  the  screen, 
put  down  the  lid,  set  the  extractor  in 
the  sunlight,  and  you  will  have  bright 
yellow  wax  from  all  kinds  of  comb. 
Save  the  white,  which  will  make  an 
article  similar  to  the  bleached  wax  of 
commerce.  In  the  absence  of  tin- 
smith's tools,  the  following 

Home-Made  Solar  Extractor 

will  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose, 
though  not  quite  as  convenient :  Tack 
two  boards  together,  V-shaped,  have 
them  half-inch  larger  than  a  five-gallon 
coal-oil  can.  Across  the  ends  of  this 
V  tack  boards  to  act  as  rests.  This  is 
your  holder. 

With  a  can-opener  cut  a  coal-oil  can 
from  top  to  bottom,  on  the  corner. 
From  this  cut,  cut  each  way  at  each 
end  to  the  next  corner  ;  bend  out  the 
sides  and  ends  for  retiectors.  Half- 
wa5'  down  the  V  set  a  snug-fitting  tray 
covered  with  screen  cloth.  Across  the 
top  of  the  V,  and  below  the  flaring 
sides,  fit  a  pane  of  glass,  or  several 
pieces  of  glass  can  be  laid  across,  tak- 
ing care  to  close  all  the  edges  so  as  to 
keep  the  bees  out.  Drop  your  can  into 
the  V-shaped  holder,  put  in  the  comb, 
set  the  extractor  in  the  sun,  and  let 
her  go  ! 

Those  who  perfer  to  melt  their  comb 
over  a  fire  will  find  that  a  very  bright 
article  of   wax  can    be   pi-oduced,  pro- 


vided the  can  or  kettle  in  which  the 
wax  is  melted,  is  clean.  The  wax 
should  not  be  allowed  to  boil.  Fill  the 
kettle  up  with  water  ;  when  the  wax  is 
melted,  pour  into  a  box  set  over  a  pan. 
Have  the  bottom  of  the  box  covered 
with  screen  cloth.  Set  the  strained 
wax  and  water  out  in  the  hot  sun,  for 
which  midday  will  be  found  the  best 
time.  Tie  a  cloth  over  the  pan  to  keep 
out  the  bees.  Allow  the  pan  to  sit 
until  the  following  morning,  and  then 
take  out  your  wax  and  scrape  oft'  all 
the  dirt  adhering  to  the  under  side.  If 
you  wish  it  extra  nice,  re-melt  with 
water,  and  set  out  in  the  sun  as  before. 
Old  black  wax  can  in  this  way  be  very 
materiallj'  improved  in  appearance. 
The  secret  lies  in  plenty  of  water,  a 
clean  kettle,  not  letting  the  wax  boil, 
and,  the  most  important  part,  in  put- 
ting the  liquid  wax  into  a  liot  place 
and  keeping  it  there,  as  the  slower  it 
cools,  or  the  longer  it  remains  liquid 
the  cleaner  it  will  be,  as  all  the  dirt  is 
given  a  chance  to  settle  before  the  wax 
becomes  stiff. 
Murphys,  Calif. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


It  Is   a   Good   Honey.Plaut  in 
WiscoiiMii. 


Wrltteii  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   PAUL   SCHECBING. 


Golden-rod  is  a  valuable  honey- 
plant,  at  least  in  some  localities.  Mr. 
Eugene  Secor  (page  585)  wants  to 
know  if  golden-rod  is  not  over-esti- 
mated as  a  honey-plant.  I,  for  one, 
think  that  it  is  not.  I  have  50  colonies 
23  miles  from  my  home,  in  a  good 
golden-rod  district,  this  year,  and  I 
got  an  average  of  30  sections  per  col- 
ony of  nice  golden-rod  honey,  after 
Aug.  10  ;  the  sections  being  so  well 
filled,  and  tiic  honey  so  heavj%  that 
some  of  the  cases  of  30  sections  each, 
weigh  as  high  as  3-t  pounds.  The  sec- 
tions are  4]x41x2,  as  I  use  separators. 
Two  years  ago  I  hived  2  swarms  of 
bees  together  in  one  hive  on  Aug.  11, 
and  took  180  pounds  of  golden-rod 
honey  from  them  before  I  put  them 
into  winter  quarters  ;  but  apart  of  this 
was  in  1] -pound  sections,  and  the  rest 
in  one-pound  sections.  I  wish  that 
Mr.  Secor  could  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  my  apiary  in  the  evening, 
when  the  bees  are  working  on  golden- 
rod,  and  just  inhale  the  air  for  one 
minute — it  is  perfectly  delicious  ! 

The  wild  sun-flouers,  of  which  Mr. 
S.  speaks,  are  not  plentiful  here,  but 
the  bees  work  on  them  also,  but  the 
honey  is  darker  than  that  from  golden- 
rod,  and  nearly  eveiy  bee  has  bee- 
bread  when   thev   work   on    the   sun- 


flowers, which  is  not  the  case  with 
golden-rod. 

Once  I  visited  a  bee-keeper  some  50 
miles  south  of  here,  where  there  was 
plenty  of  golden-rod  ;  he  told  me  that 
his  bees  never  got  any  honey  from 
golden-rod,  to  amount  to  anything.  I 
was  surprised,  but  he  assured  me  that 
it  was  a  fact.  Here  the  bees  fairly 
swarm  on  the  golden-rod,  when  the 
weather  is  just  right.  I  would  state 
that  I  have  never  had  5  pounds  of 
buckwheat  honey  per  colony,  although 
there  would  be  several  hundreds  of 
acres  of  it  within  reach  of  my  bees. 
They  get  a  little  sometimes,  as  I  can 
smell  it,  but  they  use  it  as  fast  as  they 
get  it. 

De  Pere,  Wis. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Importance  of  Ordering  Supplier 
Before  llic  Season  Begins,  etc. 


Written  for  the  Americayi  BeeJoumcU 
BY   REV.    STEPHEN   ROESE. 


The  season  of  1889  has  been  the 
busiest  with  bees  since  I  have  kept 
them.  Since  swarming  began,  I  have 
had  not  even  time  to  correspond  with 
friend  or  relative;  from  daylight  until 
dark  in  the  harness,  and  the  worst  of 
all  was,  when  swarming  began,  my 
long-looked-for  and  expected  supplies 
did  not  come — in  fact  they  did  not 
reach  me  until  swarming  was  all  over. 
I  had  to  rob  all  old  colonies  of  tlio 
upper  stories,  to  put  bees  in,  and  even 
take  frames  from  them  to  supply  new 
swarms,  hoping  from  one  day  to 
another  for  the  goods  to  come  ;  until 
finall}'  I  was  compelled  to  rip  frames 
out  of  boai'ds,  and  at  last  I  put  the  bees 
into  starch,  soap  and  candy  boxes. 

Such  torment  and  anxietj'  of  mind  I 
do  not  wish  to  return  in  mj-  future 
daj's.  From  sunrise  to  sundown,  the 
hum  of  swarming  was  kept  up — 5  and 
6  swarms  on  the  wing  at  the  same 
time  ;  I  could  not  even  take  time  to 
cat  ni}'  meals,  and  I  often  thought  of 
what  Gen.  Wellington  said  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  viz  :  "  I  wish  it  was 
night,  or  that  Blucher  would  come  C 
but  I  did  not  wish  for  Blucher  nor  the 
Prussians,  for  it  was  hot  enough  for  me 
without  them,  and  the  needle  guns 
and  Krupp's  cannons. 

One  daj-  13  swarms  came  out,  (J  of 
that  number  at  one  time,  and  they 
united  in  one  body,  clustering  after  a 
half  hour's  stroll  all  over  the  yard.  At 
last  they  settled  on  the  trunk  of  a  dead 
apple-tree,  about  6  feet  from  the 
ground,  where  it  began  to  branch  out. 
After  being  settled,  it  was  a  rare  sight, 
resembling  a  huge  bear  sitting  on  its 
haunches.     But  the   worst   sight  camo 
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when  I   began    to  divide   tliem,  being 
impossible  to  hunt  out  the  queens. 

For  want  of  time,  I  divided  them  as 
equally  as  I  could,  into  three  parts — 
two  parts  stajed,  and  the  other  third 
part  just  came  out  to  leave.  After  I 
had  hived  6  swarms  before  dinner,  and 
feeling  hungry  as  I  passed  bj-,  and 
seeing  them  come  out,  I  just  put  the 
hive  back  ou  the  bottom-board,  and  left 
them  with  their  go-away  fever,  until 
after  dinner,  for  Mrs.  R.  will  not  wait 
one  minute  when  dinner  is  read}'. 
When  I  came  out,  the  whole  swarm  lay 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  as  if  they 
were  cooked  (a  lesson  for  me). 

I  advise  every  bee-keeper  to  get  his 
supplies  long  before  the  swarming- 
•time,  for  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
the  manufacturers  are  in  just  as  great 
a  trouble  and  rush  as  the  bee-keepers, 
and  much  more  so ;  for  those  poor 
fellows,  after  running  night  and  day 
to  till  their  orders,  get  many  com- 
plaints and  hard  words  ;  but  I  did  not 
practice  either. 

Our  clover  honey  was  a  good  crop, 
but  basswood  did  not  furnish  anything. 
Bees  are  busy  in  the  forenoon  now 
(Aug.  10)  on  buckwheat,  and  stroll 
idly  .about  in  the  afternoon.  The  honey 
crop  in  this  section  of  the  county  will 
not  be  more  than  half  a  crop. 

Deatli  of  Jolin  Uecker. 

Another  successful  bee-man  has  gone 
to  his  long  home.  John  Decker,  of 
Plum  City,  Wis.,  recently  received  a 
telegram  from  his  wife's  relatives  near 
Milwaukee,  that  his  mother-in-law  was 
dying,  and  they  were  requested  to 
come  immediately,  if  they  wished  to 
see  her  alive.  Accordingly,  they  took 
the  train  for  Milwaukee  at  Durant, 
apparently  all  well,  and  on  arrival 
there,  on  Aug.  30,  Mr.  Decker  was 
taken  sick  with  brain  fever,  which 
could  not  be  checked. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Decker's 
mother  died,  the  fact  of  which  Mrs. 
1).  communicated  to  her  three  sons  at 
home,  informing  them  at  the  same 
time,  that  their  father  was  danger- 
ously ill — not  expected  to  live.  While 
one  of  the  .sons  was  after  the  mail  in 
town,  a  telegram  had  been  received  at 
home,  informing  them  of  the  father's 
sudden  death.  While  the  sons  of  the 
deceased  prepared  to  go  to  Milwaukee, 
news  came  also  from  Washington  Ter- 
ritorj',  that  their  oldest  brother  was 
not  expected  to  live. 

After  all  was  over,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  funerals  of  the  father,  son  and 
mother-in-law  had  all  taken  place  on 
the  same  day  and  hour.  The  death  of 
«ach  of  them  was  something  remark- 
able. 

Mr.  John  Decker  was  a  bee-keeper, 
having  kept  pace  with  late  improve- 
ments, although  not   able  to  read  Eng- 


lish bee-papers  in  order  to  be  posted, 
but  experience  and  practice  had  made 
him  what  he  was.  He  possessed  a  true 
and  generous  heart,  and  there  was  no 
place,  far  or  near,  where  visitors  were 
more  welcome  than  at  John  Decker's 
home,  and  bee-keepers,  especially,  were 
gladly  received. 

On  hearing  the  sad  news,  I  felt 
deeply  impressed  with  feelings  of 
solemnitj'  and  sympathy  for  the  be- 
reaved, who  are  left  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  the  kind  husband  and  father.  They 
have  the  sj'mpathy  and  best  wishes  of 
the  community  at  large. 

Maiden  Rock,  Wis. 


HONEY-SECTIONS. 


■nforinalioii  About  tlic  Origin  of 
the  Honey-Section. 


Written  lor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  J.    S.    HARBISON. 


As  some  interest  is  being  manifested 
by  bee-keepers  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
section  honey-box  or  "honey-section," 
as  instance  the  enquiry  of  Mr.  L.  C. 
Whiting,  on  page  565,  I  take  pleasure 
in  giving  the  information. 

I  conceived  the  idea,  and  made  the 
flrst  sections  of  the  celebrated  Califor- 
nia (or  Harbison)  section  honey-box, 
during  the  last  week  of  December, 
1857,  atSutterville,Sacramento  county, 
Calif. 

In  September,  1858,  I  exhibited  500 
pounds  of  section  honey,  two-pound 
combs,  at  the  California  State  Fair,  held 
at  Marysville.  In  1876,  I  exhibited 
section-box  honey  at  the  International 
Exhibit  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
was  awarded  the  highest  honors  there- 
for. 

The  first  case  of  section-box  honey 
shipped  from  California,  was  shipped 
by  me  in  the  first  carload  of  green 
fruits  that  was  shipped  over  the  Cen- 
tral &  Union  Pacific  railroad  to  Chi- 
cago, soon  after  their  completion. 

In  1873  I  shipped  the  first  full  car- 
load of  section  honey  that  was  ever 
shipped  east,  part  of  which  I  sold  to 
C.  O.  Perrine,  of  Chicago,  and  the 
balance  was  sold  by  Mat  hew  Graff  & 
Co.,  of  the  same  city.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  carloads  to 
Chicago,  and  New  York,  in  1874. 

These  several  shipments  gave  the 
Eastern  bee-keepers  the  first  knowledge 
of  the  invention,  and  subsequently  en- 
abled them  to  improve  on  the  methods 
of  manufacture,  and  adopt  a  size  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  wants  of  their  local 
markets,  though  not  so  well  suited  for 
long  and  rough  transportation  as  is 
required  for  our  California  product  to 
reach  the  cities  of  the  East. 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Sept.  10,  1889. 


THE  CROP. 

Hintg  on  marketing  the  Honey 
Crop,  etc. 


Written  for  the  Western  Plowman 

BY   C.    H.    DIBBEKN. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  such  a 
yield  of  our  magnificent  white  clover 
honey,  the  best  produced  any\vliere  in 
the  world,  so  much  is  still  secured  in 
a  slovenly,  unmarketable  shape.  The 
farmers  who  have  only  a  few  colonies 
are  especially  careless  in  securing  the 
honej'  in  the  best  shape,  and  generally 
lack  room  and  facilities  to  care  for  it 
when  secured.  The  result  is,  they 
often  chuck  it  into  an  old  box,  and 
hurry  it  off  to  town.  Probably  the  sec- 
tions (for  the  days  of  broken  combs  in 
pots  and  kettles  are  about  over)  will 
slap  against  each  other  and  rattle 
around  so  that  by  the  time  town  is 
reached,  it  will  be  in  a  vei-y  leaky  con- 
dition. 

Of  course  the  dealer  takes  in  the 
situation  at  once,  and  if  he  takes  the 
honey  at  all,  will  pay  about  half  the 
price  that  nice  honey,  in  good  condi- 
tion, is  worth.  He  in  turn,  to  beat 
other  store-keepers,  will  advertise 
white  clover  honey  at  an  astonishingly 
low  price.  Now,  when  the  bee-keeper 
who  takes  great  care  in  having  eveiy- 
thing  as  neat  and  nice  as  it  is  possible 
to  have  it,  comes  to  market  with  his 
honey,  he  will  be  asked  to  compete 
with  this  damaged  hone}'  in  price. 
Now  if  he  knows  his  business,  and 
what  his  product  is  really  worth,  he 
will  likely  take  his  load  home  again, 
perhaps  a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser  man. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  the  remedy 
for  this.  Is  it  not  in  educating  the 
farmer,  who  will  keep  bees,  in  secur- 
ing and  marketing  his  usually  small 
crop,  in  a  neat  and  business-like  way  ? 
It  is  true  the  bee  and  agricultural 
papers  have  done  much  in  this  direo 
tion,  but  much  more  is  still  required  to 
be  done.  Now  we  believe  the  farmer 
who  spoils  the  market,  wishes  to  get 
market  pi'ice  for  his  honey,  but  he  is 
speedily  told  that  it  is  very  leaky,  out 
of  condition,  if  not  that,  it  is  '-dirty 
stuff'."  Then  if  he  is  not  satisfied  at 
the  first  place  or  two  he  calls,  he  is 
generally  reatly  to  sell  at  what  is  of- 
fered by  the  time  the  story  is  repeated 
to  him. 

Bee-keepers  cannot  well  protect 
themselves  against  this  kind  of  compe- 
tition, by  buying  up  their  small  lots  of 
farmers,  as  they  h.ave  their  own  crops 
to  care  for.  Then,  too,  it  is  often  in 
old  soiled  sections  with  crooked,  leaky 
combs,  no  separators  having  been 
used,  perhaps  partly  in  old  dark  comb, 
so  that  it  would  be  entirely  unsuited 
to  go  with  his  own  nice  goods. 
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Xsikins:  Care  of  tlie  Honey. 

Now  that  we  have  secured  so  nice  a 
crop  of  lionej-,  let  us  see  what  we  had 
better  do  with  it.  With  the  beginning 
of  August  our  white  honey  should  all 
be  taken  oft"  the  hives,  or  it  will  be 
soiled  more  or  less  by  the  bees  running 
over  it.  Take  ofl'  all  cases  where  sec- 
tions are  completed,  and  return  such 
as  are  not  sealed  over,  to  be  finished 
during  the  fall  bloom. 

Bee-keepers  should  have  a  work-shop 
and  also  store-room  for  honey.  The 
honey,  as  it  is  brought  in  from  the 
apiar\-,  maj'  be  temporarilj-  fitted  up 
in  the  cases,  but  as  soon  as  there  is 
time,  it  should  be  emptied  out,  and  all 
the  sections  carefully  scraped  of  pro- 
polis, and  then  piled  up  on  broad 
shelves  around  the  walls  of  the  honey, 
room.  It  is  best  to  pile  it  loosely, 
leaving  about  a  half-inch  between  the 
sections  to  allow  air  to  circulate. 

When  it  has  been  some  two  weeks 
oft"  the  hives,  it  should  be  fumigated 
with  sulphur,  to  kill  the  wax-moth, 
which  is  sure  to  appear,  especially  if 
there  is  any  pollen  in  anj-  of  the  sec- 
tions. Some  bee-keepers  claim  that 
this  is  unnecessary,  but  I  have  never 
had  an  early  croj)  of  honey,  that  did 
not  need  it. 

In  piling  up  the  sections  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  put  paper  that  has  been  pre- 
pared with  paraffine,  to  prevent  ab- 
sorbing moisture  at  the  bottom,  and 
between  each  tier  of  sections.  There 
will  always  be  some  leakage,  the  best 
we  can  do.  and  this  prevents  the  honey 
from  any  upper  sections  from  running 
over  those  below.  It  also  saves  the 
honey  leaking  out,  which  can  be  used 
for  bee-feed  if  nothing  else. 

Now  when  jou  wish  to  market  the 
honey,  get  some  nice,  new  shipping- 
cases  with  glass  on  at  least  one  side. 
Now  take  a  board  and  saw  it  oft"  so  it 
will  just  fit  inside  of  the  case.  Now 
lake  the  paraffined  parchment  paper, 
and  make  a  pan  liy  folding  it  over  this 
board,  and  turning  the  covers,  and 
you  have  a  nice  i)an  for  the  bottom  of 
your  shipping-case  to  catch  any  pos- 
sible drip.  This  paper  can  be  had  very 
cheaply,  and  answers  the  purpose  bet- 
ter than  anything  I  ever  saw. 

Crade  Ibe  Honey. 

Now  when  you  get  an  order,  or  wish 
to  make  a  shipment,  gi'ade  the  honey, 
so  it  will  run  even  in  each  case,  and  so 
that  the  sections  next  to  the  glass  will 
be  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  If  the 
cases  hold  two  tiers  high  of  sections, 
put  a  paper  between  them,  and  a  few 
la}"ers  of  old  newspapers  on  top.  Nail 
Ion  the  top  with  small  wire-nails.  Cut 
but  a  stencil  brand,  and  that  parch- 
bient  paper  is  just  the  thing  to  cut  it 
I  out  of,   "This  side    up.     Keep    out   of 


the  case.  Tlie  kind  of  honey  and  your 
address  should  be  on  one  end,  and  the 
l)arty  to  whom  you  wish  to  send  it  on 
the  other.  Common  shoe  blacking 
will  do  for  stenciling.  Honey  packed 
in  this  way  will  go  as  safely  by  freight 
as  by  express,  at  about  a  quarter  of 
the  cost. 

A  Hive  on  tlie  Scales. 

On  June  28  I  placed  a  strong  swarm 
on  scales  to  see  how  fast  honey  was 
coming  in,  and  found  they  gatltered 
8  jjounds  the  first  da}'.  On  July  4, 
when  basswood  was  in  full  bloom,  they 
gathered  15  pounds,  and  on  the  5th  18 
pounds.  From  that  date  thej'  began 
to  drop  oft',  till  now  they  gather  but  a 
pound  or  two  per  day.  What  puzzled 
me  at  first  was,  that  in  the  morning  I 
woidd  find  that  thej'  had  lost  about  a 
pound,  but  that  was  easily  accounted 
for  by  evaporation. 

Then  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  up 
to  noon  they  would  gain  nothing  at  all, 
but  this,  too,  was  easily  explained  by 
the  weight  of  the  bees  absent  in  the 
fields.  These  experiments  are  not  only 
interesting,  but  valuable,  as  showing 
about  how  much  honey  is  being  gath- 
ered, and  how  fast  sections  and  cases 
must  be  given.  Thus  we  found  that 
from  June  28  to  July  8  the  bees  in  our 
apiary  were  bringing  in  more  than 
1,000  pounds  per  da}'.  Of  course  this 
does  not  all  go  into  the  sections,  as  a 
certain  amount  is  consumed  by  the 
bees.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that 
man}'  bee-keepers  failed  in  not  giving 
room   fast  enough. 

Milan,  Ills. 


CONVENTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  ot  MeeUng. 

Oct.  11— 12.-Northwestern,  at  Chicago,  Ills. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec,  Flint,  Mich. 

Oct.  23,  24.— Union,  at  Mt.  SterlinB,  Ills. 

J.  M.  Humbauyh.  aec.  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  4-6.— International,  at  Brantford.Ont.,  Canada. 

K.  F.  Holtermann,  bee,  Romney,  Ont. 
1890. 
May  2.— Susquehanna  Co..  at  Hopbottom,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Uarford,  Pa. 

I^n  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Becre- 
caries  are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetiuKS.— Ed. 


sei^W^^^ 


Beginiiin$;   in   Bee-Keepins — 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Null,  Miami,  Mo.,  on  .Sept. 
17,  1889,  writes  : 

Since  Aug.  10  I  have  been  the  happy 
possessor  of  an  apiary  ;  and  could  any 
one  know  how  long  and  ardently  such 
a  state  of  things  have  been  wished  for 
by  myself,   then,  and   then  only,  could 


be  realized  how  proud  I  am  ;  but  I 
shall  not  remain  so  very  long,  unless  I 
can  make  a  success  of  bee-keeping. 
My  bees  are  Italians  (110  colonies)  ; 
and  have  produced  16,000  pounds  of 
extracted  white  clover  honey  this  sea- 
son, under  the  manipulation  of  Mr.  T. 
A.  Anderson,  their  previous  owner, 
who  seemed  too  modest  to  report,  but 
I  think  they  deserve  praise,  even 
though  their  manager  seeks  not  fame. 
The  bees  have  on  hand  6,000  pounds  of 
fall  honey,  and  are  still  working. 

I  should  like  to  hear  the  remainder 
of  that  man's  story,  who  improvised  a 
Christmas  tree  (see  page  522)  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  It  was  real 
amusing.  Give  us  the  benefit  of 
another  laugh.  Mrs.  Harrison  spoke 
of  a  high  board-fence  as  protection  to 
passing  teams,  etc.  ;  will  she  please 
state  how  high  such  a  fence  should 
be  ?  and  what  kind  would  be  best  ? 
Would  it  have  to  be  tight  ? 


Bec§  in  Good  Condition. — B.  F. 

Pratt,  Dixon,  Ills.,  on  Sept.  16,  says  : 

Bees  have  done  well  here  this  year. 
I  had  6  colonies  in  the  spring,  and  I 
now  have  25.  I  have  taken  700  pounds 
of  honej',  and  all  of  m}'  bees  are  in 
good  condition  for  winter. 


Oood  Average   Per   Colon}'. — 

Arthur  F.  Brown,  Huntington,  Fla.,  on 
Sept.  19,  1889.  says  : 

Bees  are  doing  well.  I  exi)ect  a 
good  harvest  from  the  fall  bloom, 
which  is  just  opening.  My  3  best  col- 
onies, up  to  date,  have  given  96,  97, 
and  103  pounds  of  comb  honey  ;  82 
pounds  was  the  average  for  the  whole 
apiary. 


IVaniele§s  Bee-Disease. — Alonzo 
Skinner,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  on  Sept.  17, 
1889,  writes  : 

Mr.  Thielmann's  article,  on  page 
584,  seems  to  demand  further  explana- 
tion from  me.  In  reply.  I  would  say. 
that  some  of  the  colonies  that  were 
aft"ected  last  season,  were  purchased 
from  other  parties,  and  some  of  them 
were  here  at  the  time  when  the  first 
one  was  a8"ected.  I  would  further 
state  that  I  do  a  good  deal  of  work 
with  other  people's  bees,  and  I  found 
quite  a  number  of  colonies  aft"ected 
last  summer,  but  have  only  found  one 
colony  aft'ected  this  summer,  and  that 
was  my  own.  I  feel  positive  that  the 
so-called  "nameless  bee-disease" 
comes  from  nothing  but  a  lack  of  salt 
in  their  food,  and  I  think  that  if  bee- 
keepers would  place  salt  where  the 
bees  could  have  access  to  it,  it  would 
do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
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Superiority  of  Florida  Honey. 

— John   Craycraft,    Altoona,    Fla.,    ou 
Sept.  11,  1889,  writes  : 

The  American  Bee  Journal  has 
been  with  us  so  long  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  part  company  with  it.  Its  words  of 
advice  are  good  and  timely,  and  much 
of  the  correspondence  is  a  delight,  but 
some  of  it  is  not  necessary  or  applica- 
ble to  this  climate.  My  crop  of  honey 
was  fair — 8  gallons  per  colouj'.  and  as 
fair  a  grade  and  as  good  as  could  be 
wished  for.  I  have  only  20  colonies, 
but  I  obtained  160  gallons  of  honey, 
and  all  sold  at  $1.00  per  gallon.  I 
could  sell  a  great  deal  more  of  such 
honey.  My  bees  are  along  the  St. 
Johns  river  at  St.  Francis.  The  honey 
gathered  along  the  river  is  of  the  very 
best  kind — far  superior  to  the  honey 
out  on  the  pine  lands.  This  I  know 
from  experience,  by  having  bees  in 
both  places.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
Florida  honey  classed  as  "Southern 
honey,"  and  sold  at  a  price  as  such  is 
usually  sold.  The  orange-blossom 
honey,  the  wild  grape-vine  honey,  and 
the  palmetto  honey,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed bj'  clover  or  linden. 


Susquciianna  Co.,  Convenlioii. 

— H.  M.  Seeley,  Harford,  Pa.,  on  Sept. 
16,  1889,  writes  : 

The  Susquehanna  County  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Association  ftiet  at  New  Milford, 
Pa.,  on  Sept.  14,  1889,  with  only  a 
small  number  present.  The  following 
subjects  were  freely  discussed  :  How 
to  prevent  an  increase  of  stock  ;  and 
how  to  prepare  bees  for  winter.  The 
honey-crop  was  reported  light,  with 
bees  working  on  hone3'-dew  to  some 
extent.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  at  Hop- 
bottom,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  May  2, 1889. 


<  >  a  *  » 


Foul  Brood. — Mr.  G.  F.  Davidson, 
Fairvicw,  Tex.,  on  Sept.  26,  1889, 
writes  : 

I  verj'  much  fear  that  foul  brood  is 
among  nij'  bees,  although  I  cannot 
tell,  a.s  1  never  saw  any  bees  affected 
with  it.  I  have  about  100  colonies, 
and  have  not  bought  any  queens  from 
the  North  on  account  of  this  disease, 
though  there  has  been  considerable 
foul  brood  around  San  Antonio,  some 
30  miles  distant.  I  will  describe,  as 
nearly  as  I  can,  the  way  my  bees  are 
affected. 

In  early  spring  I  had  one  colony 
that  showed  a  brown,  sticky  substance 
on  the  alighting-board,  and  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  hive.  The  col- 
ony soon  perished.  I  gave  the  combs 
to  other  colonies,  and  about  two 
months  ago  I  noticed  the    same    thing 


in  front  of  another  hive.  In  the  mean- 
while, I  had  read  several  articles  in 
the  Bee  Journal  on  foul  brood  and 
its  sj'mptonis ;  I  examined  the  hive, 
and  found  dead  larvas  in  all  stages  in 
the  cells,  thougli  it  was  perfectly  white, 
and  had  no  offensive  smell,  and  no 
concave  cell-caps,  as  described  in  the 
Bee  Journal.  I  destroyed  this  col- 
ony immediately,  and  burned  the 
combs  and  frames.  Now  I  have 
another  colony  affected  in  the  same 
manner ;  they  drag  out  the  larvw  and 
bees  ready  to  hatch,  in  front  of  the 
hive,  clean  and  white  without  any 
smell.  I  treated  them  with  strong 
brine,  and  in  about  two  hours  I  went 
to  the  hive,  and  the  ground  in  front 
was  black  with  dead  and  dying  bees. 
They  looked  as  though  they  were 
gorged  with  honey.  Upon  mashing 
them,  I  found  it  to  be  thick,  yellow 
matter,  very  much  like  pollen.  I  will 
wait  until  I  get  information  from  some 
one  of  experience,  before  doing  any- 
tiiing  more. 


Light   Crop   of   Honey C.    E. 

Woodward,    Xeuia,  Ohio,  on   Sept.  23, 
1889,  says  : 

The  honey  crop  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  Ohio  is  veiy  light  this  season, 
owing  to  the  drouth.  Bee-keepers  will 
not  realize  half  a  crop.  Swarming  has 
been  the  order  of  the  day.  Bees  are 
mostly  in  good  condition.  The  fall 
crop  amounts  to  nothing. 


Castor-Oil    Plant — Dr.    G.    W. 

Bristline,    Mount  Pleasant,    Texas,   on 
Sept.  21,  1889,  writes  : 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Bee 
Journal  give  information  as  to  the 
value  of  castor-oil  plant  as  a  honey, 
plant  ?  It  grows  very  well  here,  and 
the  bees  work  on  the  bloom  from  its 
first  appearance  in  June  until  frost, 
and  last  3-ear  they  were  gathering  pol- 
len from  it  after  Christmas.  It  is  not 
planted  here  for  market,  and  I  have 
only  a  li)nited  number,  so  I  cannot  tell 
as  to  its  value  for  honey,  but  the  bees 
will  not  leave  it  for  any  other  flower  ; 
and  they  work  all  day,  over  and  over 
again,  crowding  each  other  off  the 
bloom.  Will  some  one  living  in  a 
locality  where  it  is  cultivated  for  mar- 
ket, please  give  us  this  information  ? 


Getting;  Bee§  Out   of  Supers. — 

J.  M.  Burtch,    Morrison,  Ills.,  on  Sept. 
19,  1889,  writes  ; 

On  page  600,  James  Heddon  says  : 
"  The  bee-keeper  is  away  behind  the 
times  at  present  who  does  not  get  the 
bees  all  out  of  his  supers  before  he 
takes  them  from    the   hive."      He  will 


confer  a  favor  upon  myself  and  other 
"  away  behind  "  bee-keepers,  if  he  will 
tell  us  how  to  get  them  out ;  or,  better, 
give  us  the  most  approved  method  of 
removing  surplus  cases.  I  have  tried 
two  methods — one,  that  of  smoking 
them  down,  which  is  not  succcs.sful,  as 
frequently  they  will  not  budge,  no 
matter  how  hard  you  smoke  them  :  the 
other,  that  of  raising  the  cover  or  the 
case,  on  a  cold  night,  which  is  more 
successful,  but  is  too  cruel  to  be 
practiced. 

[We  asked  Mr.  Heddon  to  reply  to 
the  foregoing,  but  he  says  that  the 
method  of  getting  the  bees  out  of  the 
supers  before  they  are  taken  from  the 
hives  is  not  his  invention,  and  the  in- 
ventor does  "  not  wish  to  have  it  pub- 
lished at  present,  if  ever." — Eu.] 


Flowing  with  IMilkand  Honey 

— Daniel  Sheldon,   Strawberrj-   Point, 
Iowa,  on  Sept,  24,  1889,  says  : 

Bee-keepers  in  this  part  of  the  State 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  season.  Truly  this  part  of  the 
Iowa  dairy-belt  is  "  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey."  Bees  have  swarmed 
profusely,  favoring  those  who  wanted 
an  increase  of  colonies.  They  have 
stored  honey  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
Those  problems  in  bee-keeping  which 
looked  so  hard,  look  easier  now.  after 
reading  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  two  years.  My  son  shot  a  king- 
bird lately  ;  it  was  crammed  with  bees. 


Golden-Rod  as  a  Honey-Plant. 

— W.  A.  Harris,   New  York,  N.  Y.,  ou 
Sept.  23,  1889,  writes  : 

I  notice  on  page  585,  an  article  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Secor,  relative  to  the 
"golden-rod"  lieing  '  over-rated  ;  this 
has  long  been  my  opinion.  Would  it 
not  be  worth  while  to  call  for  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal, as  to  its  value  as  a  honey-pro- 
ducer ?  Mr,  Doolittle  said  to  me  some 
years  ago,  that  he  "  had  never  ob- 
tained a  pound  of  honey  from  golden- 
rod,  to  his  knowledge."  In  this  locality 
the  whole  country  is  covered  with  it, 
yet  we  very  rarely  see  a  single  bee  on 
it,  or  find  any  honey  being  brought 
into  the  hives.  We  have  two  varieties 
here  only — perhaps  some  of  the  other 
varieties  maj'  produce  nectar  while 
these  may  not,  I  have  watched  it  for 
many  seasons,  in  the  hope  of  its  pro- 
ducing in  some  year,  but  I  have  always 
been  disappointed.  I  wish  it  were 
otherwise,  as  it  is  so  abundant. 

[Yes  ;  let  ns  have  a  general  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  subject.  We 
want  the  facts, — Ed.] 


Tmm    fEMERICHN,    HE®    J©l»MHMIr. 
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Busiucss  Notices. 


Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

■t  Von  Liive  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  tliat  we  have  on  our  list. 

Ciive  Ji  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

l>r.  Miller's  Book,  "  A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

1*  you  Liose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  In  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

Pievr  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1SS9  tor  81.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4^x43^  and  5)^x51^. 
Price,  Sl.OO  per  100,  or  $8..50  per  1,000. 

I»reser>-e  'Wonr  Papers  for  futiu-e 
reference.    If  you  have  no  Bi:>'I>ER  we 

will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journai,, 

Please  -write  American  Bee  Jmimal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Phenol  for  Foul  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subgcribcra  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  Sl.OO,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper.  I 


c'i.i;BBi:>'fti  ■..isx. 

We  Club  the  Amerlcam.  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  I>AST 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  0/  both.    Oluti 

The  American  Bee  Journal 100... 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00. 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150. 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150. 

The  Apiculturist 175. 

Bee-Keepers' Advance 150. 

Canadian  Bee  J  ournal . . .  2  00 . 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...!  40. 
The  8  above-named  papers 5  65. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  .Vlarket. 


175 
140 
140 
1  65 
140 
180 
130 
6  00 


and  Langstroth  Re\n8ed  (Dadant).3  00. 
Coofc'B  Manual  (old  edition)  2  '35. 
Doolittle  on  Queen-Kearinjt.  .2  00. 
Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00. 
Binder  for  Am.  bee  Journal. .1  60. 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00. 
Boot's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00. 

Western  World  Guide 1  50. 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50. 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75. 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50. 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00. 

Toronto  Globe  (weekly) 2  00. 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150. 

History  of  National  Society. .1  50. 
American  Poultry  Journal. .  .2  25. 

l>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


..  \i7o 
.200 
..  1  75 
..  175 
..150 
..2  00 
..  2  10 
..  2  20 
..130 
1  40 
..150 
..  1.30 
..175 
..  170 
..125 
..125 
..  150 


Trlple-Leiise 
lUagulflers  for 

the  inspection  of 
bees,  in8ect8,etc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able in  the  con- 
servatory, or  it 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  J1.50. 


Red  Isabels  for  Pails. — We  have 

tliree  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  $1  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     $2.00  $2.25 

500Label8 2.00       3.00       3.50 

l.OOOLabels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

49*  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


HavinsT  a  Few  extra  sets  of  the 
American  Bee  Joi'rnal  for  the  years  18S7 
and  1SS8,  we  will  supply  both  these  years, 
and  1889  and  IS'JO,  for  S3.00,  until  all  are  sold. 
Or  we  will  send  1SS8,  1889  and  1890  for  83.50, 
all  by  mail,  postage  paid.  These  are  very 
valuable,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  read 
them  should  lose  no  time  iu  securing  them. 


KANSAS  CITV. 
IIONEV.-Whlle  clover  and  linden   I-lbs.,  Inncy, 
I-tel.'ic;  Kood,  l.t(ai4c.i  dark,  12c  ;  the  same  In  2-lb9., 
ia®l4c.;  dark.  12c.     Extracted,  while.  8c. ;  dark.  7c. 
uemand  is  nood.    Sales  lame  tor  tlii»  time  of  vear. 
Sep.  2,.         UAMBL1N&  BKAlt-S,  314  Walnut  St. 

PHlLADBIiPHIA. 

Hf?^'''^'"'^''*'^^  in  tlie  comb  is  now  arriving  and 
the  demand  la  increasinf  accordinKly.  The  outlook 
IS  still  tavorabic  for  (!ood  prices  tor  fancy  honoy.- 
vve  quote  tancy  honey  in  neat  crates  as  I'olloivs:  !• 
lbs.,  white,  17(g,18c.i  2-lbs.,  ]4(ii)l5c.;  buckwheat  I-lbs. 
12®l3c.;  2-lbs  .  io@iic.  iiffizrades  of  all  kinds  xen- 
erally  I  to  2  cts.  less.  Extracted,  white  clover.  Hi^c: 
'^■'i'S.';?..']!'*'"""'''-®'*'^-'  ofl'  erades,  per  gal..iioa,7oc 

DEr.&  W.-V  X . — 2;{^>'a  24'i;C. 
Sep.  5.      WALKER  &  McCORD,  :)2  &  34  S.  Water  St. 

„_„„  DENVER 

HONE\.— We  quote  ;  In  oue-lb.  sections.  lei^lSc: 
off  colors.  HwiHc.    Extracted,  7a»c. 

BEB8WAX.-2o(gi25c. 
Sep.  20.  J.M.  CLARK  COM.  CO.,  1421   loth  8t. 

NEW  rORK. 

HONE  V.-Extracted,  white  clover,  basswood,  or- 
ange bloom  and  California.  Sc. ;  buckwheat.  Rc.j 
common  Southern,  iiiK3i7oc.  perKallcm.  tjombtioney, 
fancy  white  1-lbs.  IHc;  fair  l-lbs..  14c.;  fancy  while 
2-lbs.,  14c.;  Inir2.1b8.,  Ilg,l2o.;  buckwheat  1-lbs.,  m 
®llc.  Demand  is  good  for  fancy  white  l-lbs.,  un- 
glnssed  or  in  paper  boxes. 

BEESWAX.- 238240. 
Sep.  16.    V.  a.  S'rROUMEVER  i  CO.,  122  Water  8t. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEV.— It  is  arriving  freely  and  we  note  some 
little  accurauhition,  but  all  will  be  wanted  later  on 
White  clover  i-lbs.  according  to  style  of  package 
and  appearance.  l.'J@l5c.  Hark  l-Mis.,  liwai  ic:  2  lbs., 
8(§9c.  Extracted  is  in  light  demand,  values  ranging 
from  6(g;8c.,  depending  upon  the  style  of  package, 
quality,  etc. 

BEESWAX.-25C. 
Sep.  21.  a.  T.  FISH  4  CO.,  189  8.  Water  8t, 

CHICAGO. 

HONKT.-It  is  selling  slowly  yet,  but  with  colder 
weather  we  look  for  more  active  trade.  Market  is 
well  supplied  with  honey,  it  being  in  many  hands. 
In  lots  itoar.nnt  Ijesold  at  over  lar<S14c.,  and  in  cases 
even  less,  if  not  in  first-class  condititm.  Extracted, 
6@8c^;  white  clover  and  basswood,  in  kegs  and  bar- 

Bil!K8WAX,-2.'>0.  R.  A.  BURNETT 

Sep.  10.  161  South  Water  8t. 

DKTKOIT. 

HONE  v.— New  crop  is  coming  in  slowly,  and  sells 
at  I4(3;15c.  for  comb. 

BBB8WAX.-2.JC. 
Aug.  21.  M.  H.  HUNT.  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— We  quote:  Choice  white  clover  comb. 
12(§Jl2li.c.:  fair.  uifq)l\c,;  dark,  7@8c.  Extracted,  In 
barrels,  .5(u*.'.?4c. :  in  cans.  6(<i6^c. 

BEESWAi.-24c.  tor  orime. 
Aug.  21.  D.  G.  rCTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONBY.— We  quote;  Fancy  white  1-lbs.,  16c.:  2- 
Ibs.,  I4c.  Off  grades  about  2c.  per  lb.  less.  Buck- 
wheatl-lbs.,  ll<Bil2c.;  2-lbs..  9®liic.  Extracted  bass- 
wood  and  clover.  8c  ;  oraniie  bloom, 8c.;  California 
amber,  7(^7Hc. ;  buckwheat,  6&6'..c.:  Southern,  65® 
70c.  per  gallon 

HLLDRBTH  BROS.  &  8EQELKBN, 
Sep.  10.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  8t. 

HONE  Y.— Receipts  have  been  a  little  in  excess  of 
sales,  and  there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  some  to  reduce  prices.  We  quote  :  1-lbs.,  16'*18c.; 
2-lbs..  I6fal7c.  Extracted  is  stronger  in  price,  and 
promises  to  be  even  higher,  the  market  being  from 

8(5i!lc. 

BEESWAX.— None  on  hand. 
Sep.  23.      BLAKE  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNAOI. 

HONEY.- We  quote  extracted  at  s^asc.  per  ih. 
Comb.  1  l{ffil(!c.  Demand  fair  for  all  kinds.  Arrivala 
of  extracted  are  good,  while  good  comb  honey 
is  scarce  in  this  market. 

BEKSWAJt.— Demand  Is  good— 20O22C.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Sep.  11.  O.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.  Freeman  4  Central  At. 
KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY. -It  is  selling  very  slowly  at  14c.  for  1-Ib. 
white  comb,  and  the  prospects  are  for  lower  prices. 
We  have  been  trying  to  hold  the  market  to  14(g.l5c., 
but  parties  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  arc  otfering  and  sel- 
ling white  l-lbs.  at  12(*l2}*c.,  delivered  here  and  at 
other  points  in  Kansas.  Receipts  are  large,  and  In 
order  to  sell  wc  will  have  to  meet  these  prices.— 
Extracted,  white,  steady  at  7@8c. ;  amber,  5@6c. 

BEESWAX.- 20C. 
Sep.  14.  CLHMON8.  CLOON  4  CO..  cor  4th  4Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONE  Y.— New  crop  Is  coming  in  and  of  very  fine 
quality.  Demand  is  fair  and  values  easy.  Choice 
white  l-lhs..  I4(y;15c.:  2nd  quality  1-lbs.,  12H@14c.: 
old  1-lbs..  l(>@l2c.  Extracted,  white,  in  tins  and 
pails,  8(§;8!^c. ;  in  barrels  and  kegs,  7@8o. 

B  a  K  8  W  AX.— 22@25c. 
Sep.  5.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.Water  8t. 
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Can  You  Believe  It  ?— The  com- 
plete works  of  Charles  Dickens  ia  15  vol- 
umes, or  Waverley  Novels  in  13  volumes, 
both  nicely  bound  in  paper  covers,  are 
mailed  to  our  subscribers,  postage  paid,  vrith 
one  year's  subscription- all  lor  S3.10;  or 
both  Dickens'  Works  and  Waverley  Novels 
and  the  American  Bee  Jouknal  till  Dee. 
31, 1890,  for  $3.00.  No  one  who  sees  them 
can  understand  how  they  can  be  produced 
at  that  price,  including  postage ! 

It  pays  to  be  a  subscriber  to  our  papers, 
for  none  will  be  sold  at  that  price  to  any  one 
but  subscribers.  They  cannot  be  sent  to 
any  foreign  country  at  that  price.  These 
books  will  be  sent  <is  a  premium,  postage 
paid,  for  four  subscribers  at  one  dollar  each. 

As  each  set  will  be  ordered  from  and 
mailed  by  the  publishers,  there  will  be  an 
interval  of  a  week  or  ten  days  between  the 
receipt  of  the  money  and  the  mailing. 
Complaints  should  be  made  if  not  received 
.  within  twenty  days.  Complaints  must  be 
made  within  five  weeks  to  secure  proper 
Investigation. 


gidmrtisemjents. 


F 


lOR  SAIiE-SPIDER-PIiANT    SEED. 

G.  M.  WHITFORD, 
40A2t  Arlintrton,  Wash.  Co.,  Nebr. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

FOR  marketing  HOlVETf ,  and  New  York  is 
a  srood  market.  We  make  liberal  advances 
in  CASH  on  Consignments,  sell  quickly  at 
highest  obtainable  market  prices,  and  pay  the 
net  proceeds  immediately  after  the  Honey 
has  been  sold. 

We  charge  5  per  cent,  for  Commission  and 
Gnarantee  of  Payment,  and  5  cents  on 
each  Crate  tor  Cartage,  Storage,  Labor  and 
Fire  Insurance. 

Please  write  to  us  full  particulars  as  to 
Quality,  Style  of  Packages,  Gross  and  Net 
Weinhts. 

tSf~  Ship  by  freiglit  to, 

F.  G.  STROHmEYER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Honey  Merchants, 
39A4t       122  Water  St.      NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Jounuil. 


NorthCarolina 

—OFFERS    GREATER— 

liidncements  to  Settlers, 

THAN 

ANY  OTHER  STATE  IN  THE  UNION. 

CJHE  wants  Vegetable  and  Fruit  Farmers, 
O  Wood-Workers,  Cattle  and  Poultry  Breed- 
ers, Grain  and  Grass  Farmers. 

Its  Timber  and  Mineral  resources  are  unsur- 
passed. Its  Climate  the  finest  in  the  World. 
This  land  of  almost  perpetual  flowers,  excels 
in  Bee-Keeping,  in  Poultry-Raising,  and  In 
Fruit-Culture. 

^"  For  full  particulars,  send  for  specimen 
copy  of 

OUR  SOUTBEM  HOME, 

a  MONTHLY    MAGAZINE,  published  by 

Member  of  the  State  Immigration  Depart- 
ment, MOUNT  HOLLY,  Gaston  Co.,N.  C. 

40C3t-7Mat 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


No.  1,  $2.00. ..No.  2,  $1.75. 
No.  4,     1.25. ..No.  5,     1.00. 


.No.  3,  $1.50. 
.No.6,       .65. 


Knife,  $1.15. 

On  receipt   of   the  above   price, 

SMOKERS 


AND 


KNIVES 


will  be  sent  postpaid.    Descriptive  Circulars 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  request  card. 

Bingham  &  Hetherinoton  Smokers  are 
staple  tools,  and  have  been  used  Ten  Years 
without  complaint,  and  are  the  only  stove- 
wood,  clear-smoke  Bee-Smokers.  No  giving 
out.    No  fussing.  No  going  out.  No  vexation. 

A  H  H  T*PRR 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINCTON, 

.32Atf  ABRONIA,  Allegan  Co.,  MICH. 

Mention  tlie  American  Bee  Journal. 


GROUND  CORK 

FOR 

Packing  Bees  for  Wmkv. 

THIS  consists  of  small  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  and  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
packing  Bees  in  winter.  Prices  :  In  original 
packages  of  100  pounds,  $4.00,  measuring  14 
bushels.;  smaller  quantities,  10  cents  per  lb.; 
or  a  seamless  sack,  containing  15  lbs.,  $1.00. 

THOMAS  G.  NEITMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  -  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


BEE-KEEPERS, 

TAKE    NOTICE! 

'\T17'E  win  allow  a  lieaTy  discount  on  the 
T  T    Orders  received  this  Fall  and  Winter. 
Estimates  furnished,  and  correspondence  so- 
licited.   New  Price-List  ready  Dec.  1st, 

A.  F.  STAUFFER  &  CO., 

40Etf  STERLING,  Whiteside  Co.,  ILL. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Jourtial. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoliere, 
SQUARE   GLASS    HONEI-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHARI.i:S  F.  BCrrTH  dk  SON, 

Cor.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave».,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.  8.— Send  too.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


RERUM  GOGNOSCERE  CAUSAS, 

TOIinowtlie  Causes  of  Things  is  the 
key  to  Success  in  any  Industry.  If  you 
wish  to  succeed  in  the  Bee-Business,  you 
must  read  and  become  acquainted  witn  the 
most  Successful  Methods  of  Bee-Management 
and  Honey-Production. 

LANGSTROTH'S  WORK, 

REVISED  BY   DADANT, 

Contains  the  result  of  practical  experience 
with  Bees.  It  gives  the  Physiology  of  the 
Bee,  with  numerous  f^uotatlons  from  the 
latest  Scientiflc  Writers,  the  Description  of 
the  best  Hives,  Directions  for  the  Proper 
Management  and  Handling  of  Bees  ;  the  most 
Practical  Methods  of  Queen-Rearing, 
Swarming  (Natural  and  Artificial ),  with  con- 
trolling methods  :  instructions  on  Establish- 
ing Apiaries,  Transferring.  Shipping,  Mailing, 
Feeding,  Wintering  :  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
ducing Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  the 
Handling  an  Harvesting  of  Honey,  the  Mak- 
ing of  Comb  Foundation,  &c.,  &c. 

The  instructions  for  the  Benderlng  ol 
Beesn^ax  are  atone  worth  the  price  ol  the 
Book,  to  many  bee-keepers  who  waste  a  part 
of  their  Wax  in  Rendering  it. 

This  Book,  "the  most  complete  ever  pub- 
lished," is  shortly  to  be  published  in  the 
French,  Italian  and  German  Languages,  by 
Practical  European  Apiarists.  It  is  highly 
recommended  by  all  publishers  of  Bee-Liter- 
ature in  ihe  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the  New. 

Cloth  Binding,  500  Pages,  199  Engrav- 
ings, 19  Full-Page  Plates.  Gilt  front  and  back. 
This  book  is  an  Ornament  to  any  Library. 

Price:  By  Express,  $1.85.  By  Mail,  pre- 
paid, $2.00.  Special  prices  to  Dealers  who 
wish  to  advertise  it  in  their  Circulars. 

^T"  We  also  offer  for  Sale, 

40,000  Lbs.  of  Honey 

of  our  Crop  of  1889  ; 

25  Tons  of  CombFoiiiulatioii 

Smokers,  Bee-Veils  of  Imported  Material,  &c. 
Send  for  Circular.    Address, 

CHiS.  DADANT  &  SON, 

HAMILTON,  Hancock  Co.,  ILLS. 


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation 

High  Side  Walls,  4  to  14  square 
y.,..v.,,     feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 
.„™s^ffi!|     Retail.  Circulars  and  Samples  free 
• -"  J.  VAN  BEUSEN  &  SONS, 

(SOLE  MANUFACTURERS), 

lAtf      SPROUT  BROOK,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


tt*^f\  SAtARV.  $40   EXPENSES   IN   ADVANCE 

2^V^II  !il[n\v(><I  each  riiniith.  Steady  eiuploy- 
^l'^'  ^^  111  rut  at  hiimt-  VI  Irav^'Iintr.NuHOlicitine 
Duties  (It'liveriiii:  aii<l  iiiakiit«  etilli-ctiops.  No  Postal 
(JardB.  AddreiiB\vithBtanip,ll.VFKIlJiC(J.,Piijua,0. 
36A-2Bt 

Mention  t?ie  American  Bee  Journal. 


SECTIONS '.SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  offering  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
Sections  in  lots  of  500,  at  «3  per  1,000 ; 
No.  2  Sections  at  $2  per  1,000.  For  prices  on 
Foundation,  Hives,  Shioping-Crates,  &c.,  &c., 
send  for  Prlce-List.    Address, 

J.  SXAIIFPEB  &  SONS, 

(Successors  to  B.  J.  Miller  &  Co.,) 
31Atf  NAPPANEE,  IND. 

Mcntioji  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ONEiY  $3.00  a  Colony  for  BEES  In  frame 
hives  —  all  straight  combs,  with  enough 
stores  for  winter.  Must  be  sold  within  the  next 
15  Days.    Address,       C.  AV.  BBADISH, 
40Alt  HOUSEVILLB,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mention  theAmerican  Bee  Journal. 


50  Hybrid  Queens, 

REABED  under  the  Swarming  Impulse— 
for  Sale  at  50  cents  each. 
(^~  12-lb.  Shipping-Cases,  in  the  flat,  no 
glass— 10  for  75  cents.;  *6  per  100.;  24-pound 
Shipping-Cases,  10  for  $1.35  ;  $12  per  100. 
Address,         J.  M.  KINZIE. 
20Aly  ROCHESTER,  Oakland  Co.,  MICH. 


BEE  KEEPERS 

Should  send  for  my  circu- 
lar. It  describes  the  best 
Hives,  the  best  Cases,  the 
best  Feeders  and  the  best 
Methods.    Address, 

J.  M.  SHIJCK, 

DES    MOISES,    IOWA. 

Mention  tkc  American  Bee  Journal. 


0«i»l  7C  Pnnto  for  my  Book,  entitled— "A 
oOnO  lO  uOniS  Year  among  the  Bees;-- 
114  pages,  oloth  bound.    Address, 

DR.  C.  C.  mLIiEB, 

20Atf  MARENGO,  ILLS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


xhe;  TiiviERicjtN  mmm  jq^jrnsi^. 
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THOS.  G.NEWfUAN  foSON, ) 
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XIIOMAS  G.  WE^VMArW, 

KDITOU. 

VoinV.    Oct,  12,1889.    No,  41, 


EdITORML  BUEEISGS. 


I*lea»e  Read  the  article  on  page  627  of 
last  week's  Jouhnai.,  on  how  to  make 
"  Honey  a  Staple  Article,"  and  then  send 
us  a  Postal  Card,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so. 


A  S^varni  of  Bees  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position was  the  cause  of  considerable  ex- 
citement some  time  ago.  Here  is  the  account 
of  it,  as  given  in  an  exchange  : 

One  morning  lately,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
considerable  excitement  was  caused  in  the 
Food-Products  and  Asricultural  Galleries 
of  the  Pans  Exhibition  by  tiie  issuing  of  an 
immense  swarm  of  bees  from  one  of  the 
observation  hives  exiiihited  by  Mr.  Blow,  of 
Welwyii,  Herts.  The  swarm  settled  ou  the 
lop  ot  one  (It  the  hiuhest  elm-trees,  about  00 
feet  above  the  roadway.  Several  ladders 
were  tied  together  and  placed  against  the 
tree,  but  those  who  climbed  into  it  were  un- 
}ib  e  to  reach  the  bees.  Eventually  the 
owner  succeeded  in  approaching  the  fugi- 
tives, and  successfully  "hived  "  the  swarm. 


I>.  R.  Kmery,  editor  of  the  Apiary 
Department  of  the  Colorado  Farmer,  thus 
" goes  for "  the  fellow  who  wrote  that  arti- 
cle for  the  Philadelphia  Record  on  "  Bogus 
Comb  Honey  :" 

Why  are  not  persons  or  papers  as  quick 
to  state  truths  as  falsehoods  ?  A  small  "  in- 
sinuation of  evil  "  or  "  error  "  is  caught  "  on 
the  fly,"  wliile  genuine  truth  and  character 
must  rome  with  a  retinue  of  witnesses  and 
proof  I 

The  writer  must  have  had  a  contract  to  fill 
a  half  column  in  his  paper,  and  to  siiow  it 
was  simply  Uilk,  he  concludes  with  a  statf- 
nient  that  "  a  Bf  rkshire  county  bee-rearer 
lamented  that  his  bees  could  not  work  in 
the  dark  ;  so  he  crossed  his  bees  on  light- 
ning bugs,  and  now  has  bees  with  lanterns 
for  dark  niahts.  He  is  now  trying  to  make 
a  cross  breed  with  gum  coats  and  rubber 
boots  for  rainy  weather.'' 

Why  does  not  the  fool  make  paraffine  and 
glucose  honey,  if  it  is  such  a  sure  and  easy 


thing  made,  and  not  bother  with  his  patent 
be^s? 

Friends,  do  not  be  alarmed  ;  the  occupa- 
tion o(  our  invaluable  friends,  the  honey- 
bees, is  not  yet  superseded.  Dowu  with  the 
lies. 


M'ell  Done. —In  these  days  when  the 
newspapers  and  period  cals  seem  bent  on 
publishing  fal.-ehoods  about  manufaclured 
honey,  it  is  refreshinn  to  see  the  City  and 
Country,  published  at  235  West  23rd  St., 
New  York,  come  out  in  favor  of  our  pursuit. 
It-i  Apiary  Department  is  in  charge  of  A.  H. 
Dulf,  of  Kansas,  and  its  September  number 
devotes  three  columns  to  the  defense  of  the 
purity  of  comb  honey.  It  starts  out  with 
this  paragraph  : 

We  are  all  aware  that  a  certain  class  of 
newspapers  are  very  eauer  f'.r  sensational 
stories,  and  it  seems  that  they  hdve  but 
little  regard  for  the  trmh,  and  the  conse- 
quences are,  falsehoods  are  sent  out  broad- 
cast ovnr  the  country,  doing  great  injury 
that  takes  months  and  years  to  patch  up, 
and  the  following,  !>ruong  many  other  slur-, 
of  the  kind  that  nave  been  cast  at  the  b-e- 
keeping  traterniiy,  is  now  going  the  rounds 
of  this  class  ot  newspapers.  From  the 
American  Bee  Journal  of  recent  date, 
which  shi.ws  up  one  of  these  deliberate  lies, 
we  copy  the  following  : 

It  then  copied  our  editorial  entire,  from 
page  43*;,  refuting  the  calumnies  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Record,  and  other  papers,  and 
stating  that  Bro.  Root  had  oflEered  $1,000  to 
any  one  who  would  take  him  to  the  place 
where  comb  honey  is  manufactured  by  ma- 
chinery, etc.  Then  the  City  and  Country 
details  the  uses  of  comb  foundation,  and 
adds  : 

This  is  just  how  far  machinery  goes  to- 
wards manufacturing  honey.  We  broadly 
assert  that  all  such  claims  that  comb  h,inej 
is  manufactured  by  machinery,  and  paratliiie 
used  for  cmiib  and  ylucnse  to  fill  the  com", 
etc.,  are  utter  falsehoods  in  every  particu- 
lar. It  never  was  done,  it  cau't  be  done, 
and  it  never  will  be  done. 

Any  and  every  reader  of  the  City  and 
Coimfry  is  entitled  to  the  atK>ve  81,000  re- 
ward if  tiiey  can  show  up  one  person  or  per- 
sons, or  firms,  engaged  at  this  business. 

It  then  quotes  another  misrepresentation 
from  the  Cleveland  P;«(nDeaJcr,  giving  a 
rehash  of  the  article  from  the  Philadelphia 
Record.  City  and  Country  sums  up  its 
reply  in  these  words  : 

Now,  we  wish  to  give  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Denier  a  puint'T:  A.  1.  Root,  of  Medina. 
Oiiio  (and,  by  the  way,  it  is  but  a  shott  dis- 
tance from  Cleveland),  has  a  standing  re- 
ward of  $1,000  tor  such  comb  honey  as  you 
descrit>e.  Now  is  your  chance,  put  up  your 
manufactured  honey  and  take  t'le  money. 
If  >ou  Ciinnot  do  this,  then  we  will  expert 
you  to  correct  the  malicious,  injurious  false- 
hood that  appeared  in  your  paper. 

That  is  just  riaht !  The  City  and  Covn 
try  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  its  manlj 
defense  of  our  industry.  If  other  papers 
would  only  be  as  fair  and  honorable,  we 
should  have  notliin:^  to  complain  of.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Turner,  the  Managing  Editor,  is 
worthy  of  our  hearty  commendation. 


Sii1)scri1>ers  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
promptly,  will  please  notify  us  at  once. 


Xlie  Australasian  Bee  Journal  for 
September  notices  the  result  of  the  .Vrba- 
delphia  bee-lawsuit,  and  adds  : 

The  Union  deserves  the  hearty  support  of 
all  America  bee-keepers,  tor  had  they  not 
persisteiilly  fnUi:ht  out  the.se  cases  iu  the 
law  courts,  without  doubt  a  urievous  wrong 
would  have  have  been  inflicted  upon  Ameri- 
can bee-keepers. 

We  have  two  cases  now  on  hand,  both 
appeals  to  higher  courts,  and  we  hope  that 
the  record  of  the  Uniim  will  not  be  broken 
in  these.  So  far  it  has  not  lost  one  of  its 
suits,  a  record  wliich  is  beyond  all  reason- 
able expectation,  and  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  any  other  similar  organization  in 
existence. 

If  its  friends,  and  those  who  are  benefited 
by  its  labors,  rally  around  its  standard  as 
they  should  do,  the  ilanager  of  the  Union 
will  do  his  best  to  bear  off  the  victory  in 
these  suits.  But  it  takes  money  as  well  as 
brains  to  do  that  work,  and  there  outcht  to 
be  ten  thousand  bee-keepers  who  would 
gladlj  spring  to  their  feet  and  offer  their 
membership  fees  at  once,  so  that  the  Union 
could  hire  the  best  law  talent  in  existence, 
and  thereby  insure  in  advance  the  victory — 
for  our  cause  is  just ! 


Mr.  R.  McKnigrht's  exhibit  in  the 
Apiary  Department  at  the  Toronto  Indus- 
trial was  undoubtedly  the  attraction  of  that 
section  of  the  exhibition.  The  Empire 
says  of  it : 

In  this  department  Mr.  R.  McKnight,  of 
the  Uomewond  Apiary,  Owen  Sound,  who 
has  done  much  to  encourage  bee-culture  in 
Ontario,  has  for  several  seasons  past  been 
laboring  to  make  the  exhibit  an  attractive 
one,  and  while  the  large  number  of  prizes 
he  took  this  year  attested  the  excellence  of 
tlie  various  grades  of  honey  shown  by  him, 
crowds  were  attracted  around  his  exhibit 
from  the  handsome  appearance  it  presented, 
it  was  certainly  the  finest  and  most  artisti- 
cally arranged  display  that  has  ever  been 
seen  in  the  Apiary  Department. 

The  exhibit  was  awarded  4  first,  2  second, 
and  2  third  prizes.  In  addition  to  these, 
Mr.  Mi'Knight  secured  a  silver  medal  for  the 
best  style  of  tins  for  holding  extracted 
honey,  and  also  a  bronze  medal  for  the  best 
assortment  of  glass  for  the  same  purpose.— 
Owen  Soimd  Times. 


Bec-I>isease   in    California. —  L. 

E.  Mercer,  of  Ventura,  Calif.,  writes  to 
Gleanings  about  a  singular  disease  with 
which  the  apiaries  in  California  are  affected 
each  succeeding  season.    He  says  : 

This  disease  appears  every  spring  and 
summer  in  a  very  few  hives  in  nearly  every 
apiary  in  the  county,  but  it  has  caused  no 
serious  alarm  until  recently.  The  bees 
Usually  get  over  it  themselves,  hut  we  do 
not  tei  much  honey  from  the  colonies  that 
are  so  affected.  A  friend  on  the  Ojai  has 
been  experimenting  a  little  with  thecolo- 
ni-  s  that  were  thus  diseased.  He  took  the 
nueen  out  and  replaced  her  with  another 
Irom  a  healthy  hive.  The  disease  entirely 
disappeared  ;  and  from  putting  the  queen 
from  the  diseased  colony  into  a  colony  that 
was  perfectly  healthy,  it  also  became  dis- 
eased in  a  very  short  time. 
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Poisoned  Jloney.— A  New  Zealand 
paper  nives  the  fi  Uowing  remarkable  ac- 
count of  poison  existing  in  honey.    It  says  : 

Mr.  R.  de  Thierry  has  given  the  Herald 
some  imMoriant  information  on  the  subject. 
He  st<ites  that  on  one  occasion  he  was 
traveliiia  along  the  sea-coast  with  some 
Maoris,  wlien  Ihey  fell  in  with  a  store  of 
honny  accumulated  by  some  wild  bees.  Mr. 
de  Thierry  and  one  of  tlie  naliV'-s  ate  heart 
ily  of  the  honey  as  they  fuutjd  it.  Snou 
after  Mr.  de  Tliierry  was  affected  with 
giddiness,  and  fell  down,  feeiing  very  ill. 
'i  he  native  who  had  eaten  witii  hini  was 
similarly  aff.  cted.  The  Maoiis  promptly 
adopted  remedial  measures,  such  as  th<  y 
had  probably  tried  befi  re  lu  similar  ca>es. 
Tliey  kindled  a  fiie,  piled  some  seaweed 
upon  it,  and  held  Mr.  de  Thierry  amongst 
the  fumes  until  he  became  so  eick  that  he 
vomited  Ireely.  By  and  by  he  got  better, 
and  the  native,  uuriersimilar  treatment,  also 
recovered.  Mr.  de  Thierry  says  that  the 
poisoning  arises  from  thf  bees  having  ac- 
cess to  the  karo  (Plttuspnrnm  crassi fo- 
lium), a  tiee  or  shrub  which  grows  all 
around  the  coast  of  New  Zealand.  At  a 
certa  u  seas^on  a  kind  of  gum  exudes  from 
the  liaro,  which  the  bees  use  tor  the  wax  of 
the  comb-.  The  poison  is  in  the  wax,  not 
in  the  luiney.  This  matter  is  of  importance, 
for  bee-keeping  is  now  general,  and  the 
karo  is  being  generally  planted,  as  it  makes 
a  pretty  and  useful  hedge.  It  can  stand 
any  aunmnt  of  stormy  weather,  and  also  the 
spray  of  the  sea. 

In  the  Australasian  Bee  Journal  for 
September,  just  received,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing comments  on  this  subject,  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  We  shall 
give  further  particulars  as  soon  as  the  num- 
ber for  October  comes  to  hand  : 

We  have  received  from  the  Rev.  Father 
Madan  a  full  reportof  all  the  cir^  uinstances 
connected  with  the  deaths  of  the  two  natives 
who  were  reported  to  have  died  from  tlie 
effects  of  eating  poisoned  honey,  and  also 
samples  of  the  honey  taken  iroiu  the  same 
beenest  from  which  the  natives  procured 
the  honey  they  ate.  The  latter,  immediately 
on  receipt,  we  handed  over  to  Mr.  Pond  to 
analyze,  hut  we  have  not  received  his  re- 
port. No  doubt  we  shall  have  it  in 
time  for  next  month's  issue,  when  our 
readers  shall  be  placed  in  pns-e-sion 
of  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  may 
state  that  the  Rev.  Father  Madan  has  been 
at  a  deal  of  trouble  in  gathering  all  the  facts 
connected  with  the  accidents  to  the  natives, 
and  pmcuring  the  samples  of  honey,  and 
deserves  tiie  thanks  of  all  New  Zealand 
bee-keepers  for  his  labor  connected  there- 
with. 


quented  the  blossoms  thereon  for  the  pur- 
pi'SH  of  securing  the  nectar  which  was  con- 
tained ill  theiu. 

There  anpears.  however,  to  be  some  good 
negative  eviilence  bearing  upon  the  prob- 
lem, which  it  will  be  well  to  cmsiner  before 
forming  a  decid>d  opinion  in  this  really 
important  matter. 

Mr.  Edwin  Yenowine,  a  fruit  grower  near 
New  Albanv,  iiid.,  is  a  very  .stioiig  advocate 
of  the  use  of  arst-nical  mixtures,  as  aaainst 
both  codling  moth  and  plum  curculio,  and 
is  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  engaged  in  api- 
culture. 

Some  f  in-.e  aso,  while  spending  a  day  with 
Mr.  Yenowine,  hf  reminded  trie  that  several 
J  ears  aao,  he  lind  written  me  as  to  the  piob- 
ableetfecis  on  bees  of  the  use,  during  the 
tilooniiiig  season.of  these arsen'cal  mixtures, 
and  had  received  a  very  cauiionary  reply. 
It  appears  that  instead  of  foUowiiig  my  ad- 
vice he  sprayed  all  soits  of  fiuits  freely, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  blooming  season,  and 
instead  of  destroying  his  bees,  they  have 
increased  from  8  to  17  strcmg,  healthy  colo- 
nies, and  have  furnished  honey  ol  wfiich  he 
and  his  family  hive  partaken  Ireely.  This 
conversation  with  Mr.  Yenowine  took  place 
On  June  23,  so  that  the  increase  shown  was 
practicallv  that  of  an  unfavorable  St  ajou.— 
F.  M.  Webster. 

Well !  Well !  !  We  are  astonished  !  When 
bees  get  fat,  strong  and  healthy  on  Paris 
green !  Who  would  have  thought  it  ? 
Insect  Life  is  published  in  Washington. 
We  wonder  if  Prof.  Wiley  has  not  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  What  does  Prof.  Cook 
say  about  it  ? 


Paris  Ciiv^on  and  tUe  Mees.— In 

the  number  of  Insect  Life  for  September, 
just  at  hand,  we  notice  the  following  very 
strange  article : 

The  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  favor  the 
theory,  that  if  aiseuical  mixtures  are 
.sprayed  or  dusted  upon  fruit  trees  while  the 
latter  are  in  bloom,  the  bees  which  frequent 
them  will  be  destroyed.  With  this  idea  in 
view,  fruit-growers  have  very  properly 
been  cautioned  not  to  use  these  mixtures 
during  the  blooming  season,  and  in  lact  this 
has  been  urged  as  an  argument  against  the 
use  of  these  substances  as  insecticides. 

The  writer,  while  in  Louisiana,  was  told 
by  planters  that  dusting  Paris  green  upon 
the  cotton-plants,  killed  the  bees  which  fre- 


I)r.  J.J.  O^vens,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
gave  us  a  call  a  few  days  ago,  as  he  was  in 
Chicago  on  business.  We  were  pleased  to 
see  tliat  he  contributed  an  article  for  the 
Waterloo  Courier,  refuting  an  article  which 
that  paper  copied  from  Harper's  Bazar, 
asserting  that  "  syrup  and  parattioe"  was 
taking  the  place  of  "  wax  and  honey,"  in 
which  he  says  : 

Now,  as  a  producer  of  gilt-edge  comb 
honey,  I  hereby  reluteand  deny  the  ahove 
in  toto,  and  lirand  it  as  a  na,se  falsehood  and 
gross  slander  upon  the  honey  industry  of 
the  couuiry.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  plain, 
unvarnished  lie,  pure  anl  simple.  I  also 
protest  against  tlie  publishing  ot  the  same 
by  the  local  press  as  facts,  as  it  is  doing  a 
hard-working  class  of  men  who  are  consid- 
ered to  be  as  honest  as  the  general  run  of 
mankind— a  great  injustice  and  Injury.  It 
also  lias  a  tendency  to  prejudice  the  general 
public  who  are  not  cognizant  of  the  true 
facts  relating  thereto,  against  the  honey- 
producer.  I  will  lurther  state  in  vindication 
thereof,  that  Mr.  A..  I.  Knot,  of  Medina,  O., 
has  a  standing  offer  of  Sl.OOO  open  to  the 
world,  to  any  one  who  will  tell  or  show  him 
where  artihcial  comb  honey  is  manufac- 
tured. Up  to  the  present  time  no  one  has 
come  forward  to  claim  the  reward. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  your  many 
readers,in  all  sincerity  and  candor,  as  a  fact 
(and  facts  are  stubborn  things),  which  must 
and  will  tie  admitted  by  every  candid  mind, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  artificial  comb 
honey,  never  has  been  any  made,  and  I  fed 
sate  in  saying  there  never  will  be. 


Poultry  and  Pets.— The  American 
Poultry  Journal  is  one  of  the  best  periodi- 
cals published  in  the  poultry  interest.  It  is 
a  large  quarto  monthly,  and  is  illustrated. 
We  club  it  with  the  BErf,  Joukn-vi,,  and 
send  both  periodicals  for  $1.. 50  a  year. 


I^o  Sophistry. —  "  Echoes,"  a  nice 
monthly  publi-hed  by  Will  M.  and  L.  S. 
Young  of  Nevada,  O.,  gives  the  following 
rtbuke  to  papers  which  have  published  this 
contemptible  slander  of  the  honey-bees  : 

The  expression, "  busy  as  a  bee  "  is  sophis- 
try. That  honej -making  humbug  lives  in 
luxurious  idleness  nearly  twotuirdsof  the 
J  ear.— Ex. 

The  writer  of  the  above  is  talking 
"  sophistry."  It  is  not  the  bees'  fault  if  they 
are  idle  part  of  the  year.  The  flowers 
furnish  nectar  about  six  months  of  the 
twelve,  over  a  large  territory,  and  during 
that  time  the  "  honey-making  humbug"  is 
out  early  and  late  ;  and  duri^ig  the  height  of 
the  honey  season  its  life  is  of  but  a  few 
Weeks'  duration,  owing  to  the  excessive 
work  done  at  that  time  to  gather  in  the  ex- 
tra flow  of  sweets  so  lavishly  stored  by 
myriads  of  flowers.  We  woulil  like  to  see 
ari>  thing  on  earth  tliat  will  equal  the  bee  in 
its  almost  ceaseless  labor,  as  long  as  it  fiiids 
it  to  do.  There  is  no  ".sophistry"  about 
the  expression  "  busy  as  a  bee  ;"  give  them 
twelve  months'  flow  of  nectar,  and  they  will 
put  in  a  full  year  of  labor. 


Xlie  Sontliern  Exposition  will  be 
open  from  Nov.  .5  to  15,  1889,  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.  It  offers  $:M,000  in  cash  premiums. 
For  the  Apiary  Exhibit,  Department  A. 
Group  4,  the  following  are  the  premiums  : 

Best  eeneral  exhibit  of  apiarian  implements 

and  pn.dunts $30  00 

Best  2.'i  pounds  extracted  honey,  to  be  shown 

iniflass 500 

Best  25  pounds  tomb  honey,  to  be  shown  in 

settions 5  00 

Best  colony  Italian  bees ii  00 

Be-t  ten  pounds  oomb  foundation .*>  00 

Bet*t  bee-bive  tor  prHcricat  use 3  00 

Best  and  larKest.niost  interesting  anl  int.tru-'- 
tive  exliibition  in  this  department  by  any 
inuiviuual  or  bee-association 25  00 

All  articles  entered  for  premiums  must 
belong  to  the  exhibitor,  and  all  honey  en- 
tered for  premiums  inu-t  be  from  the  ex- 
hibitor's aniary.  The  exhibitor  receiving 
the  largest  amount  of  cash  premiums  is  to 
receive  a  diploma. 

Mr,  W.  H.  Black,  ot  Montgomery,  Ala., 
intends  to  make  a  good  exhibit,  and  will  get 
up  a  club  for  the  Bee  Joubnal. 


(Capital  Uee-keepcrs''  Conv4-M- 
tion.— Mr.  C.  E.  Yocom,  of  Sherman,  Ills., 
on  Sept.  30,  1889,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  organization  of  a  new  bee-keepers" 
association  in  Illinois : 

A  number  ot  bee-keepers  of  Sangamon 
and  adjoining  counties  met  in  the  Super- 
visors' Room  of  the  Court  House  in  Snring- 
tield.  Ills.,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  2.5,  1K59.  and 
organized  the  "Capital  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation." Although  the  attendance  was  not 
large,  an  enthusiasm  was  evinced,  not  often 
seen  in  such  assemblies.  The  entire  fore- 
noon was  spent  in  organizing.  In  llie  aiter- 
noon,  the  suhjects  of  "  Fall  Bloom,"  "  Win- 
tering," "Prices  of  Hooey,"  etc.,  were  in- 
terestingly discussed.  The  association  will 
meet  semi-annually.  Any  person  interested 
in  bee-culture  may  become  a  member  of  the 
association,  and  receive  a  printed  copy  of 
the  Constitution  and  By  Laws,  by  sending 
his  or  her  name  aud  address,  with  50  cents, 
to  the  Secretary. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  P.  .].  England,  of  Fancy  Prairie, 
Ills.  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Alired  Lewi.s,  of 
Taylorville,  and  D.  D.  Cooper,  of  Sherman  ; 
Secretary,  C.  E.  Yocom,  of  Sherman  ;  aud 
Treasurer,  Geo.  F.  Bobbins,  of  Mechanics- 
burg.  "From  the  acorn  springs  the  oak." 
C.  E.  Yocom,  iSec. 
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IIY  S.  BKACMOST  KENNKnv. 


'Tls  meet  a  nation's  symbol  bp 

One  of  God's  fragrant  flowers  ; 
Thev  catch  the  sunlight  of  His  smile. 

Aiui  drink  His  crystal  showers. 
They  bloom  in  lowly  glade  and  glen. 

And  on  the  mountain  heights. 
And  in  their  prismed  petals  hold 

The  rainbow's  radiant  lights. 

The  lilv  tells  ot  sunny  France 

t)orn-ttower  of  "  Katherland  ;" 
The  thistle  and  the  heather-bells 

For  Seollaiid  s  glory  stand  ; 
While  Knglaud  claims  the  royal  rose. 

And  wears  it  on  her  shield. 
And  shamrocks,  green  as  emerald, 

Fair  Erin's  meadows  yield. 

Then  choose  we  from  the  waste  of  bloom 

That  makes  our  landscape  gay 
A  lilossom  bright  to  name  us  in 

The  nation's  great  bouquet. 
And  seek  it  not  mid  close-cut  rows 

Of  fragrant  hot-house  flowers. 
Hut  lie  its  tender  tintings  known 

In  mead  and  rustic  bowers. 

A  flower  there  is  that  blooms  tor  all. 

For  rich  man  and  for  poor. 
Upon  the  Western  prairie  wastes. 

And  on  the  Northern  moor. 
Like  Ghober  true  it  greets  the  sun 

Where  all  the  East  is  red. 
And  o'er  the  Southern  cotton-flelds 

It  sliakes  its  golden  head. 

Then  be  our  symbol  rich  and  rare. 

This  flower  so  blessed  of  Hea\  imi. 
And  let  our  sweetest  songs  and  thouglits 

Henceforth  to  it  be  given. 
The  Golden-rod  !  the  Golden-rod, 

Columbia's  regal  crest. 
It  lies  like  sunshine  in  the  land. 

And  seems  with  sunshine  blessed  1 

The  fairest  land  on  earth  is  ours, 

Christ's  blessing  o'er  it  falls, 
And  ne'er  a  tyrant's  boasting  wakes 

An  echo  in  our  halls. 
We  brook  no  despot's  iron  heel. 

No  laws  save  those  ot  God  ; 
Then  over  us  let  Freedom  wave 

Her  wand  of  Golden-rod  1 

—Frank  Leslie's  Monlhly. 


Afxricultural  Colleges.— California 
looks  with  euiuIiitioD  upou  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Miehigau.  It  wants  a 
similar  iustitution  in  that  State,  and  well  it 
might,  for  it  is  a  great  advautatje  to  farmers' 
sons  in  every  department  of  agriculture, 
including  the  pursuit  of  bee-keeping.  The 
Rural  CitUfornlan  remarks  as  follows 
about  the  matter  : 

The  demand  for  reliable,  intelligent, 
bonesthelp  in  the  apiary  is  increasing  evi-ry 
year  in  Stmiheru  California,  and  under  pres- 
ent surroundings  is  likely  to  increase. 
While  th'  re  seeuis  to  be  no  effort  lu  any 
direction  to  supply  the  demand,  the  State 
University  at  Berkley,  has  the  opportuuitv 
to  give  us  a  helping  hand  in  this  inattei,  a 'd 
bee-keepers  should  time,  yes,  nisist  that  llie 
Universitv  do  its  duty  in  this  renard.  The 
State  of  California  can  produce  $1.5,000,000 
worth  of  Imney  per  annum,  and  furuisii  an 
article  superior  to  any  iu  tie  world.  The 
honey  and  wax  product  of  California  is  now 
over  Sl.OOO.OOO  worth  :  and  the  University 
of  Caliiornia,  by  proper  effoit,  c  mid  double 
this  annually  until  the  product  has  r.  a -bed 
its  limit.  I  know  ot  no  agricultural  pursuit 
that  will  allow  so  great  a  margin  for  im- 
provement as  may  be  found  in  apiculture, 
in  the  Slate  of  California. 

The  State  of  Michigan  finds  it  profitable 
to  have  a  Professor  who  gives  much  ot  his 
time  to  experiment  and  instruction  in  this 
branch  of  education,  and  the  Siate  reaps 
annually  rich  rewards  for  the  money  ex- 
pended upon  the  apicultural  department  of 


the  Michigan  ITniversity.  That  State  hai 
no  such  territory,  no  such  nectar-vieUling 
Mowers,  shrubs  and  trees,  as  are  fotiiid  in 
Caliiornia,  lli-re  we  count  on  a  perpetual 
iiioom,  and  in  S'lutiiern  Caliiornia  the  bee 
is  on  the  wing  3."i0  (lavs  in  the  > ear,  and 
would  be  every  day  iu  the  year,  but  tor  the 
rain. 

In  Michigan  the  bees  are  for  the  most  part 
shut  up  iu  cellars  for  lour  or  five  ninnilis  to 
pieveiit  their  tieezing  to  deat",  and  olten 
cannot  work  in  the  jpringor  summer  lor  a 
long  time  on  account  of  cold,  cloiulj 
woither.  The  yield  ot  honey  in  Michigan 
does  imt  exceed  70  pnunds  per  hive  under 
the  most  intfliigent  ninnageiiimt,  while  in 
Calif.iinia  it  aveiHge>  'iiO  pounds  per  hive, 

California  ciiukl  wt-U  hIT 'I'd  a  i  rofess-or- 
slnpat  her  University,  where  the  student 
could  be  lauulil  eveiyiliing pertaining  to  the 
science  of  bee  keeping,  and  tliHS  add  to  the 
stream  of  human  knowledge  snmetning  that 
would  add  millions  of  money  to  the  enm- 
nierce  of  the  world  ;  give  employment  to 
thousands  of  her  citizens,  and  not  detiact 
from  the  soil  one  iiiiticle  of  its  vitality. 
Every  paiticle  of  nectar  gat'ined  and  sold 
in  the  markets  of  1  he  State  IS  so  uiueh  gain 
to  ihe  eoniinonwealtli,  that  would  be  wasted 
on  Ihe  desert  air,  except  for  the  industry  ot 
the  bee  and  the  bee-keeper. 


Xlie  American  Newspaper  Annual 
for  1S89,  by  N,  W,  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  (price  $'■>)  contains  a  carefully 
prepared  list  of  all  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  ar- 
ranged by  States  and  towns  in  alphabetical 
order.  Under  this  head  is  given  the  name 
of  the  paper,  the  issue,  general  character- 
istics, year  ot  estublishment,  size,  subscrip- 
tion price  and  cireulatiou,  also  the  names  of 
editors  and  publisheis,  and  the  street  ad- 
dress (when  known)  in  all  cities  of  about 
.50,000  population. 

Amoni;  its  exhaustive  and  interesting 
tables  are  those  showing  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  of  the  United  Slates  having  a 
population  of  .5,000  and  upward,  arianged  in 
alphabetical  order;  how  many  counties 
there  are  in  each  State  ;  in  how  many  of 
these  newspapers  are  published,  etc. 


An  Appendix  to  "Scientific  Queen- 
Rearing,"  by  G.  M.  Doolittle,  is  given  in 
the  Second  Edition,  which  details  his 
further  experiments  in  his  methods  of 
Queen-Rearing. 

This  "Appendix"  will  be  mailed  free  of 
cost  to  ail  who  have  the  first  edition,  upon 
application  at  this  ofllce.  It  is  now  ready 
for  deliver.v. 

The  "Second  Edition  "  of  this  interesting 
book  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  post- 
paid, for  $1.00. 


Xe'w  Posters  for  the  Amekican  Bee 
JouKNAL,  printed  in  two  colors,  have  just 
been  printed,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  can  use  them.  They  are  very  hand- 
some, and  will  "set  off"  an  exhibit  at 
Fairs.  It  will  tell  Bee-Keepers  how  to 
subscribe,  for  "Subscriptions  Received 
Here  "  is  quite  prominent  at  the  bottom. 

We  will  also  send  sample  copies  of  the 
Bee  Journal,  for  use  at  Fairs,  if  notified 
a  Week  or  ten  days  in  advance  where  to 
send  them. 


A  Xemplina:  Ofler  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  help  get  new  names  for  our 
Journals : 

Some  are  desirous  of  collecting  names  at 
once,  and  we  would  like  them  to  do  so,  and 
thus  begin  early  to  get  new  readers  for  1890. 

We  propose  to  all  who  subscribe  now 
for  isou,  to  cjive  them  all  the  rest  of  the 
numbers  of  this  year  free— so  the  sooner 
they  subscribe,  tlie  more  they  will  get  for 
their  money. 

Now,  in  order  to  pay  our  friends  to  work 
tor  our  Journals,  we  have  got'en  up 
special  editions  of  Mr.  Do>litlle's  "  Scientific 
Qiieen-Reariug,"  (with  Appendix),  and  Dr. 
Miller's  "Year  Among  the  Bees,"  bound 
with  nice  paper  covers,  and  will  present  a 
copy  of  either  book  to  any  one  who  will 
send  us  two  new  sunset ibers  for  ei  her  of 
our  Journals  (the  Bee  Journal,  weekly, 
or  the  llo.ME  Journal,  monthly). 

These  editions  are  not  for  sale,  but  are 
gotten  up  specially  for  premiums  for  getting 
new  subscribers.  They  are  nicely  printed, 
and  will  be  sent  free  of  postnge,  as  pay  for 
work  to  be  done  for  our  Journals  Clubs 
need  nit  be  located  at  one  post-office,  and 
may  contain  one  "  Bee  Journal "  and  one 
"  Home  Journal  "  to  the  same  or  different 
addresses  ;  or  both  may  be  for  either  Jour- 
nal, as  may  be  desired.  Dickens  or 
Waverley  may  be  obtained  for  each  sub- 
scriber in  this  club  as  offered  on  the  last 
page  of  this  Journal. 

The  Home  Journal  is  needed  in  every 
family,  and  it  will  be  no  trouble  to  get  sub- 
scribers for  it  anywhere  and  among  all 
classes  of  persons.  For  larger  clubs  of  it. 
Consult  any  issue,  and  our  list  of  premiums. 

Call  upon  your  neighboring  bee-keepers 
who  are  not  subscribers  to  this  Journal, 
and  secure  the  premium  mentioned  above. 
We  strongly  urge  you  to  commence  collect- 
ing names  at  once. 

In  sending  in  new  subscriptions,  remem- 
ber to  give  the  full  address,  with  the  county, 
and  at  the  time  of  sending,  state  that  the 
names  enclosed  are  for  premiums,  it  the 
premiums  are  not  then  selected. 


Apiary  Register.— All  who  intend  to 
be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiary, 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 
begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  a,s  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) fi  00 

"    100  colonies  ('220  pages) 125 

"    200  colonies  (420  pasres) 150 


<;onTention  l^otices. 


rjf"  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  rourt-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont-, 
Cnnaila.  on  De  eraher  4  5,  anii  fi,  l«.s9.  All  bee- 
keetjerBare  invit«-d  to  attend,  and  Stale  and  DWtrict 
bee-keepers' societies  are  requesle  1  to  appoint  del- 
eiiates  u>  the  convention.  Kiill  particulars  of  the 
nieetinK  will  be  uiven  in  due  time  Anyone  desirous 
of  beconii'^y  a  ntember.  and  receivinK  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  «l.no  to 
the  Secretary.-R.  V.  Holtbksiann,  Sec,  Uomney. 
Ont..  Canada. 

r^  The  Union  Bee-Keepers'  Society  will  meet  in 
Mount  SlerlinE.  Brown  *  o..  Ills.,  on  Oct-  2;t  and  24, 
icSM  The  prospects  are  very  ftatterintf  for  a  grand 
time',  and  nil  who  are  Interested  in  bees  or  honey 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend 
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THU    MMERICSrf    BME    J©UM]!fffiI*. 


Xlie  mistaken  Uee. 


A  viigrant  bee  came  buzzing  round, 
And  Chioe,  frightened  at  the  sound. 
Cried,  "Mary,  lielp  !  Go,  Lizzie,  fetch 
A  broom  and  kill  the  little  wretch. 

Too  late  !  despite  the  bustlinff  maids, 
The  wanton  imp  at  once  invades 
Poor  Chloe's  lip.s— the  saucy  thing  ! 
And  Axes  there  its  ugly  sting. 

The  culprit  caught,  the  maids  prepare 
To  kill  the  monster  then  and  there  ; 
When  iremhliug  for  its  life,  the  bee 
Makes  this  e.xteuuatiug  plea  : 

"  Forgive  !  O  beauteous  queen,  forgive 
My  sad  mistake  :  for,  as  1  live. 
Your  mouth  (I'm  sorry,  goodness  knows), 
I  surely  took  it  for  a  rose  I" 

"  Poor  insect !"  Chloe  sighed  ;  "  I  vow 
'Twere  very  hard  to  kill  him  now — 
No  harm  the  little  fellow  meant ; 
And.  then,  he  seems  so  penitent ; 
Besides,  the  pain  was  very  small — 
I  scarcely  feel  it  now  at  all  !" 

—John  Q.  Saxc. 


% 


Using;  Old  Sections  and  Combs  in 
the  Fall. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  659.— I  have  a  lot  of  old  sections, 
mostly  filled  with  comb  from  previous  years. 
They  are  dark,  somewhat  propolized,  and  the 
Bections  are  considerably  soiled.  I  did  not 
like  to  use  them  for  our  nice  white  honey. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  Idea  to  use  these  for 
the  fall  crop,  as  it  usually  sells  cheap,  any- 
way ?— Bee-Keeper. 

Yes. — C.  C.  MiLLEB. 

Yes. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

Yes. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

I  think  that  it  would. — A.  J.  Cook. 

It  would   be   poor  economy.  —P.    L. 

VlALLOJf. 

Yes,  they  are  good  for  fall  honey. — 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

No.  Fall  honey  sells  quite  well 
when  put  up  clean. — Dadant  &  Son. 

Yes,  if  you  wish  ;  but  you  would 
have  to  sell  it  at  a  discount. — J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

Cut  the  combs  out,  melt  them  into 
wax,  and  use  the  sections  for  kindling- 
wood. — Eugene  Seoor. 

No  ;  unless  you  are  willing  to  use  it 
at  home.  They  might  be  filled  with 
fall  honey  to  be  extracted. — M.  Mahin. 

Yes,  if  you  can  sell  the  hone}'.  My 
way  woukl  be  to  use  the  comb  for  wax, 
and  clean  the  sections  up  nicely  for  a 
new  crop. — J.  E.  Pond. 

Such  .sections  are  not  fit  to  store  any 
kind  of  honey  in.  Melt  up  the  old 
comb,  and  use  the  sections  for  kindling 
tires. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

Your  sections  would  be  better  fitted 
to  the  fall  crop  than  the  early  white 
crop,  but  whether  it  would  be  best  to 
use  them  for  that  or  not,  depends  upon 


how  bad  they  are.  What  one  calls 
soiled  and  dirty,  another  would  not 
describe  by  that  name.  I  rather  think 
that  it  would  be  better  to  burn  up  the 
sections  and  melt  up  the  combs.  I 
have  done  that  once  or  twice,  and  we 
have  a  dark  fall  crop  here,  too. — 
James  Heddon. 

You  can  use  them  as  j'ou  suggest ; 
but  I  would  first  clean  off  all  the  pro- 
polis ;  and,  with  a  sharp  knife,  shave 
off  the  outer  edge  of  the  cells. — J.  P. 
H.  Brown. 

Such  combs,  if  used  at  any  time, 
should  be  shaved  down  until  the  cells 
are  not  more  than  a  half  of  an  inch 
deep  ;  otherwise  the  honey  will  be  in- 
ferior. It  does  not  pay  me  to  use  any 
but  nice,  clean  combs,  for  comb  honey. 
— G.  W.  Demaree. 

It  would  be  best  to  cut  out  all  the 
comb,  melt  it  into  wax,  and  clean  up 
the  sections.  Put  your  honey  in  neat 
and  clean  sections,  and  it  will  not  sell 
so  cheap — H.  D.  Cutting. 

Melt  the  combs  in  all  old,  dirty, 
soiled  sections,  and  kindle  the  fire 
with  the  wood.  This  is  the  best  pos- 
sible use  that  I  kuow.  Do  not  regret 
tlie  losses  of  the  past,  but  press  on  to 
the  future  and  take  care  of  it. — J.  M. 
Shuck. 

Yes  ;  use  the  old  partly-filled  sections 
for  the  fall  crop  ;  then  sell  it  for  two 
cents  less  per  pound  than  the  white 
clover  honey  sells  for,  and  see  how 
many  of  your  customers  will  prefer  the 
dark  honey. — Maiiala  B.  Chaddock. 

New  honey,  whether  of  the  early  or 
late  crop,  does  not  sell  to  advantage  in 
old  com  I  IS.  The  bee-keeper  is  sure  to 
lose  credit  by  using  such  combs.  Sec- 
tions containing  nice,  white  comb  can 
be  wrapped  in  stout  paper,  and  be 
kept  so  clean  that  they  can  be  used 
another  season  to  advantage.  But 
dark,  dusty  combs  should  be  melted 
up. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

The  usual  answer  to  such  a  query  is, 
"Throw  them  all  out-doors,  and  pro- 
cure brand-new  ones  ;  as  your  reputa- 
tion is  of  far  more  value  than  that  of 
the  sections."  However,  I  believe  the 
"danger"  in  this  direction  is  very 
highly  magnified  !  In  fact,  too  much 
so  !  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
these  sections  can  be  used  (without 
losing  your  reputation),  thereb}'  utiliz- 
ing sections,  and  saving  the  cost  of 
new  ones.  Your  near  neighbors,  with 
a  little  explanation,  would  just  as  soon 
liave  these  as  any  others.  Of  course, 
they  should  not  be  sent  to  a  city  mar- 
ket. You  can  also,  if  anything  like 
myself,  dispose  of  a  great  many  on  the 
home  table. — Will  M.  Barnum. 

No.  Such  sections  are  unfit  for 
comb  lioney,  which  is  a  fancy  article, 
and  should  be  put  up  in  first-class  con- 
dition— even  if  it   is   fall    honey.      To 


melt  up  the  combs  and  use  the  section.* 
for  kindling-wood  would  be  economy. 
To  scrape  the  sections  and  fuss  with 
them  would  be  worth  more  than  new 
ones  would  cost,  if  j'our  time  is  worth 
anything. — The  Editor. 


How  Liong  will  Bees  Liive  in  the 
mails  i 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  660.— For  how  long  a  time  is  it  sup- 
posed that  a  queen  and  accompanying  bees 
can  bear  the  conflnement  of  shipping  by 
mail  ?— Michigan. 

Ten  d.ays  or  two  weeks.  They  are 
now  sent  across  the  ocean  in  the  mails. 
— Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

For  about  15  to  20  days,  depending 
much  upon  how  fine  the  sugar  used  is 
powdered. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

They  have  been  sliipped  from  Europe 
by  mail.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
more  they  would  stand. — C.  C.  Miller. 
Probably  four  weeks,  if  favorable 
conditions  are  present :  may  be  longer. 
I  do  not  know. — Eugene  Secor. 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  known 
them  to  stand  9  or  10  days  in  August 
weather.  They  should  be  well  venti- 
lated, and  have  ample  room. — J.  E. 
Pond. 

For  an  indefinite  time.  Probably  as 
long  as  the  food  and  warm  weather 
would  last. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

That  depends  wholly  upon  the  pack- 
ing and  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
food.  I  do  ncjt  know  the  outside 
limit. — M.  Mahin. 

Twenty  days,  without  danger  of 
loss  ;  40  days  or  even  longer,  in  cases 
specially  prepared. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

Probably  until  they  starve  to  death. 
It  is  difficult  to  answer  such  a  question 
as  this,  as  a  correct  answer  depends 
upon  so  many  things.  In  common 
cases,  perhaps  three  weeks. — Will  M. 
Barnum. 

I  am  not  certain,  for  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  weather,  provisions, 
treatment,  etc.  I  will  venture  an  an- 
swer— from  2  to  3  weeks,  should  they 
be  properly  provisioned,  and  the 
weather  remains  propitious. — J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

It  depends  upon  many  circumstances. 
I  have  had  them  to  die  in  transit  in  2 
or  3  days,  and  again  perfectly  alive 
after  20  dajs.  I  have  received  queen- 
from  Mr.  Benton,  mailed  in  Germany, 
which  were  19  to  21  days  on  the  way, 
and  all  came  lively. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

When  put  up  right,  they  can  stand 
confinement  20  days,  as  I  know  by  ex- 
perience, and  how  much  longer  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say.  A  few  days  ago  I 
liberated  a  queen  and  some  bees  that 
had    been   confined   in    a   cage    provi- 
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sioned  with  pure  sugar-caudy  for  20 
days  ;  the  queen  was  in  good  health, 
but  some  of  the  workers  were  dis- 
tressed with  diarrliea,  and  discharged 
as  bhvck  and  filthy-looking  matter  as  I 
c'er  saw  in  the  winter  season  ;  but 
perhaps  I  sliould  beg  the  pardon  of 
our  pollen-lheorists,  eh  ? — G.  W.  Dkm- 

AREE. 

I  do  not  know,  as  so  much  depends 
upon  surrounding  conditions.  Some- 
times it  is  but  a  few  days,  and  at  other 
times  a  month  or  more,  seemingly. — 
James  Heddon. 

That  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
size  of  the  queen- cage,  the  number  of 
worker-bees  with  the  queen,  the  care 
with  which  they  are  put  up,  and  the 
weather.  Queen-bees  have  crossed 
the  ocean,  were  a  month  on  the  way, 
and  arrived  safely. — Mrs.  L.Haurison. 

I  sent  one  to  Texas,  which  then 
went  to  Georgia,  then  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  then  to  Kentucky — en  route 
about  three  or  four  weeks,  with  the 
queen  and  most  of  the  workers  all 
right  at  the  end  of  the  journej-.  I  be- 
lieve tliat  with  good  food,  they  could 
go  much  further  and  a  longer  dis- 
tance.— A.  J.  Cook. 

That  depends.  In  very  hot,  dry 
weather,  they  will  not  bear  confine- 
ment ay  long  as  they  will  when  the 
temperature  is  cooler  and  more  pleas- 
ant. I  have  mailed  queens  success- 
fullj'  when  they  have  been  confined  in 
the  cage  for  30  days. — J.  P.  H.  Brow-n. 

Several  3-carsago  T  sent  some  queens 
to  Scotland,  which  arrived  in  perfect 
order,  after  a  confinement  of  ItJ  dajs. 
I  also  sent  some  to  New  Zealand, 
which  were  en  route  35  days  ;  all  were 
dead  wlien  they  arrived  but  the  queen, 
and  she  died  soon  afterward.  I  prefer 
not  to  send  (jneens  by  mail  where  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  be  confined 
more  than  10  to  14  days. — G.  M.  Doo- 

LITTLE. 

They  will  stand  it  from  10  to  15 
days,  but  though  they  have  stood  it  for 
a  much  longer  time,  it  is  best  not  to 
presume  too  much  upon  what  might  be 
tlie  result  of  a  longer  confinement. 
We  have  sent  them  to  Australia,  and 
they  were  in  good  condition,  but  they 
were  specially  prepared  with  extra 
fiHid,  more  room  than  usual,  and 
]ili'Mty  of  ventilation.  Some  we  have 
1. ccived  dead,  though  only  confined 
for  3  or  4  days. — The  Editor. 


Prang's  National  Flower  is  the  title  of  a 
iiliful  piimphlet  wliic-li  contains  two  coiorcd 
L  juaics  of  tho  twi>  most  popular  candidates  for 
Miection  as  tlio  Nalionul  Flower  of  Auieriea. 
It  also  has  two  poems,  and  a  postal  eard 
addressed  to  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Mass.,  with  a  vote  to  bo  filled  up  for  the 
selection  of  a  National  flower.  The  pamphlet 
costs  25  cents,  and  can  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 


FACTS. 


Further  Di§ciis§ioii  of  tlie   Sub- 
ject «>r  Digested  IVeclar. 


Wrllten  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    PROF.    A.    J.    COOK. 


I  am  surprised  and  pained  to  read 
the  editorial  on  page  611.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  editor,  that  "Ridicule  is 
not  argument — neither  are  arrogant 
assertions  and  contemptuous  epithets 
conclusive  evidence."  If  I  have  ever, 
anywhere,  used  ridicule,  arrogance, 
tyranny,  or  epithets,  I  truly  beg  pardon. 
1  despise  all  such,  and  have  ever  tried 
to  avoid  them  as  I  would  poison.  1 
did  try  to  express  forcibly  my  displeas- 
ure and  opposition  to  the  expression  of 
opinions  on  subjects  that  writers  had 
not  investgated  ;  especially  where  they 
taught  in  opposition  to  well-settled 
facts. 

Some  3'ears  ago  the  great  Agassiz 
talked  of  bees,  and  uttered  absurdities 
that  made  bee-keepers  laugh.  He 
merited  rebuke,  and  received  it.  Prof. 
Wiley  did  the  same  thing,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Aekican  Bee  Journal 
fairly  "  roasted"  him.  I  always  felt 
that  the  editor  was  pardonable.  When 
a  man  writes  of  what  he  has  not  in- 
vestigated, and  so  knows  not  the  truth, 
and  essays  to  teach  others,  he  deserves 
severe  reproof.  The  editor  certainly 
agrees  with  me  in  this,  or,  he  would 
not  have  written  as  he  has  in  the 
Wiley  matter. 

Regarding  Dr.  McKinney's  reply  :  I 
make  no  complaint  of  stjle  ;  1  think 
he  is  courteous  and  fair  to  me  ;  but  not 
to. himself  or  truth. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  Doctor  says 
that  honey  and  nectar  are  difl'erent.  So 
far,  good.  But  when  the  Doctor 
teaches  that  heat  will  change  cane- 
sugar  to  glucose,  he  is  far  out  of  the 
way.  Why  !  it  is  heat  and  evaporation 
that  prepares  our  cane-sugar  from 
beets,  cane,  and  maple  sap.  Unless 
wn  add  acid,  such  evaporation  never 
changes  the  sugar.  If  concentration 
b}'  heat  changed  cane-sugar  to  glucose, 
then  our  sugar  factories  and  maple 
bushes  would  be  glucose  factories. 
This  is  entirely  an  error. 

I  believe  that  no  scientific  authority 
teaches  other  than  that  nectar  is  cane- 
sugar,  and  honey,  for  the  most  part, 
reducible  sugar.  Now  there  are  two 
ways  that  the  cane-sugar  can  be 
changed  to  honey — either  by  boiling 
vvitli  an  acid,  or  by  animal  ferment. 
Bees  certainly  work  this  change.  They 
cannot  do  it  in  the  first  way,  therefore 
tlicy  must  do  it  in  the  second. 


Again,  bees  have  four  large  glands 
which  empty  their  product  right  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue.  Here,  then,  is  a 
digestive  li(|uid  in  rich  abundance,  that 
is  poured  out  just  where  tho  honey  en- 
ters. I  have  not  the  least  ilotlbt  but 
tliat  this  is  the  ferment  lliat  digests  the 
nectar.  We  Dositively  know  tliat  tlie 
nectar  is  digested,  as  is  easily  tested. 
Here  is  the  juice,  emptying  just  where 
it  would  be  needed. 

I  believe  that  these  facts  are  demon- 
strated :  Honej'  is  partially,  or  com- 
pletely, digested  nectar.  The  bees 
work  this  digestion.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  secretion  from  the  lower 
head,  and  thoracic,  glands,  furnish  the 
ferment  that  eU'ects  this  digestion.  A 
diluted  .solution  of  any  sugar  is  likely, 
if  ke])t  warm,  to  ferment  or  sour. 
Thus  the  sap  sours  in  the  spring,  and 
the  presence  of  the  acid  changes  the 
cane-sugar  when  we  boil  it,  to  glucose, 
and  so  ruins  our  syrup  or  sugar.  In 
the  same  way  diluted  honey  will  sour. 
It  is  not  that  the  honey  is  not  digested 
— "the  bees  dyspeptic" — but  the 
diluted  honey  not  ripened — is  likely, 
under  the  right  circumstances,  to  sour. 
Thus  we  wish  to  have  thick,  heavy 
honey,  so  that  it  may  not  ferment. 

How  quickly  maple  sap  sours.  It 
takes  only  a  few  hours.  This  is  not 
true  with  the  syrup.  The  syrup  may 
be  kept  for  months,  and  not  ferment. 
This  is  just  the  case  with  honey.  Thin 
honey  ferments  readily  ;  ripe  honey- 
will  keep  for  years. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

[To  give  pain  to  a  friend,  causes  us 
sorrow.  Our  arguments  were  only 
intended  to  show  that  editors  should 
not  exclude  courteous  discussion,  and 
thereby  prevent  all  advancement — and, 
also,  to  prove  that  putting  such  articles 
into  the  waste-basket,  would  not  dis- 
prove the  arguments  sought  to  be  ad- 
vanced. We  stated  that  editors  should 
not  play  the  "tyrant" — not  professors  ! 

We  well  knew  that  Prof.  Cook  went 
further  than  he  intended,  in  his  article 
in  Gleanings,  and  that  is  why  we 
deprecated  the  fact  that  the  Professor 
should  have  sccminyly  invoked  the  aid 
of  ridicule,  etc.  We  surmised  rightly 
that,  upon  second  thought,  he  would 
gladly  modify  the  language  in  some 
particulars. 

The  "Wiley  matter"  bears  no  com- 
parison to  the  present  discussion. 
That  was  a  wilful  misrepresentation, 
made  in  order  to  cause  a  sensation,  ami 
one  that  has  injured  the  pursuit ! 

The  discussion  of  the  "  digested 
nectar"   theory,  is  a  harmless   dispute 
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— doing  no  injury,  and  is  made  only  to 
get  at  the  truth — for  which  both  sides 
are  anxious. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Prof. 
Cook  was  particularly  unfortunate  in 
the  use  of  the  word  "digested.'" — 
By  its  use,  he  certainly  cannot  mean 
"food  turned  into  chyme,  ready  to  be 
converted  into  blood,"  as  Webster  de- 
tines  that  word,  and  as  it  is  generally 
understood,  in  its  common  use  ! 

Frequently  and  presistently  is  it 
staled  that  bees  do  not  "make  honey"' 
— that  they  simply  deposit  ia  the 
combs  what  they  gather  from  the 
flowers  !  That  it  undergoes  a  slight 
chemical  change  is  true — but  it  is  not 
"digested"  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  that  word  ! 

Will  Prof.  Cook,  or  some  one  else, 
please  suggest  some  more  appropriate 
word  descriptive  of  immaculately-pure 
virgin  honey  ?  We  do  not  want  to  call 
it  digested,  under  any  circumstances, 
if  it  can  be  avoided  ! — Ed.] 

BEES  IN  WINTER. 


Safe     mictliod     of     Wintering- 
How  to  Prct>arc  tlic  Bees. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    ALLEN    LATHAM. 


Winter  is  approaching ;  even  as  I 
write,  the  wind  whistles,  and  there  is 
a  chill  in  the  air  suggestive  of  coming 
frosts.  Now  is  the  time  that  the  aver- 
age bee-keeper  is  looking  anxiously 
into  the  condition  of  his  bees,  and  he 
wonders  whether  they  will  pass  through 
the  winter  in  safetj'.  Beginners  are 
debating  how  they  shall  winter  their 
bees.     It  is  my  ])urpose,  in  this  article. 


to  give  some  idea  of   how  the  bees  can 
be  safely  and  surely  wintered. 

I  began  in  1884  with  one  swarm, 
which  I  captured  in  the  woods.  That 
colony  died  from  the  eft'ccls  of  winter. 
I  procured  liecs  the  following  spring, 
and  the  next  fall  I  had  5  colonics, 
which  I  safely  wintered.  Since  then  I 
have  not  lost   a  colony  from  the  eftects 


of  winter.  Feeling  that  1  have  found 
a  safe  way  of  wintering  bees  (I  do  not 
as  j-et  say  that  I  have  solved  the  "  win- 
tering problem  "),  I  desire  to  present 
it  to  the  beginners,  who,  I  hope,  will 
accept  it  with  pleasure 

The  sketches  which  accompany  this 
article  show  very  clearly  how  1  man- 
age. The  outer  case,  whicli  is  about  4- 
inches  larger  all  around  than  the  hive, 
and  8  inches  higher,  is  made  of  clap- 
boards and  scantlings  an  inch  square. 
The  top,  or  cover,  is  of  boards,  and  is 
covered  with  tarred  paper,  making  it 
perfectly     water-proof.       The     inside 


Lomjitiulinal  Section,  Parallel  to  Side. 

cushions  are  wide  frames  covered  with 
burlap  and  stuffed  witli  line  planer- 
shavings.  The  cushions  should  be  of 
a  thickness  to  make  the  inner  space 
where  the  frames  are,  about  0  inches 
wide. 

A  colony  is  easily  packed  away. 
After  the  frames  and  cushions  are  in 
place  (I  suppose  it  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  four  frames  should  be  half  full 
of  sealed  hone3-,  and  some  pollen,  if 
you  do  not  believe  in  the  pollen  theory), 
the  case  is  put  over  the  hive,  and  tlien 
planer-shavings  are  packed  under 
and  at  the  sides  to  the  top  of  the  hive. 
Now  remove  the  cover,  place  two 
sticks  across  the  frames  for  a  bee- 
passage,  and  over  the  whole  lay  a 
piece  of  carpet  or  burlap  ;  to  fill  up  the 
rest  of  the  case,  put  in  a  large  sack  of 
shavings.  Tlie  sack  should  be  closed 
so  that  the  bees  can  be  easily  examined 
witliout  spilling  shavings. 

*Put  the  outside  cover  on,  and  make 
the  entrance  about  2  inches  by  J  of  an 
inch,  and  the  colony  is  ready  to  stand 
,a  severe  winter,  or  a  mild  one.  The 
bees  should  be  packed  when  all  breed- 
ing has  ceased,  and  they  are  ready  to 
quiet  down  for  winter.  Here  it  is 
about  Nov.  1. 

Little  care  is  needed  in  winter. 
Snow  should  be  shoveled  away  from 
the  hives  only  when  there  comes  a 
tliaw.  I  usually  clear  the  entrances 
whenever  I  happen  to  be  in  the  apiary. 


Last  winter  I  was  at  college,  and  the 
bees  were  let  entirely  alone,  yet  they 
were  all  right  in  tlic  spring — all  the  27 
colonies. 

I  will  here  say  nothing  of  spring 
care  of  bees,  as  I  expect  to  write  later 
concerning  that.  All  that  remains  t'> 
be  said  here  are  a  few  words  in  sup- 
port of  this  method. 

First,  it  is  a  safe  way  of  wintering 
bees.  The  bees  are  in  a  small  space, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  dry  shav- 
ings, whicli  carry  off  all  moisture,  and 
retain  the  heat.  They  consume  very 
little  food — not  more  than  one-lifth  as 
much  as  an  unprotected  colony.  Thus  . 
they  come  through  the  winter  in  a 
healthy  and  strong  condition.  It  mat- 
ters little  whether  there  be  a  quart  or 
four  qu.arts  of  bees  in  the  colony,  they 
will  winter  the  same,  and  breed  up 
nearly  as  fast  in  the  spring. 

I  once  wintered  a  quart  of  bees  with 
no  queen.  I  gave  them  two  frames 
only.  They  came  through  alive, 
drones  and  all.  In  the  spring  I  gave 
them  a  queen,  and  to-day  there  is  a 
strong  colony  in  that  hive.  During 
that  winter,  there  were  21  days  in  suc- 
cession wlien  the  mercury  stood  below 
zero. 

Second,  it  is  a  cheap  method  ;  the 
whole  apparatus  for  one  colony  need 
cost  but  50  cents,  and  will  last  for 
years.     The  sides  can  be  simply  tacked 
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together,  and  so  be  easily  pulled  apart, 
to  be  packed  away  for  "  next  winter." 
Third,  tliere  is  no  more  work  about 
it  than  about  cellar-wintering.  One 
man  can  ])ack  15  hives  a  day,  and  un- 
pack 25.  Tlie  shavings  can  be  kept  in 
a  bin,  to  be  used  again. 

Last,  but  not  least,  it  is  the  best 
thing  possilile  when  spring  comes. 
Through  it  that  delicious  honey — 
apple-blossom  honey  —  can  be  ob- 
tained. Last  season  nearly  all  of  my 
surplus  honey  was  obtained  from  apple- 
blossoms.  How  this  can  be  done  will 
be  told  in  a  future  article. 

In  concluding,  I  ask  the  old  bee- 
keepers to  try  one    colony  the    coming 
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winter,  and  see  how  it  works.  I  am 
aware  that  my  method  is  pretty  much 
the  same  as  tliat   used    hy   many  oilier 
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bee-keepers,  but  just  how  it  should  be 
done  is  not  elear  to  the  majority. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


ROBBING. 


How  to   Remove   the   !§iurplii$ 
Hoiicy. 


Written  for  the  Prairie  Farmer 

BY    MRS.    L.    HARRISON. 


"Mamma  !  Mamma  !  The  bees  arc 
on  top  of  the  portico,  and  under  it,  and 
trying  to  go  into  the  parlor,  through 
the  shutters  ;  and  just  look,  thej'  are 
all  over  the  honey-house.  Oh,  my  ! 
oh,  my  !  these  is  one  in  my  hair  !  come 
<|uick  and  get  it  out,  mamma.  How  it 
buzzes  !" 

The  bees  were  stinging  the  chickens 
and  they  pitched  into  me,  when  I  went 
out.  There  was  a  reign  of  terror  for 
awhile,  all  produced  bj*  robbers  at- 
tacking a  queenless  colony.  The  bees 
tliat  could  not  find  where  the  hone}- 
was  obtained,  w-ere  trying  to  enter 
other  hives,  and  were  repulsed  with 
vengeance,  which  caused  all  this  sting- 
ing commotion. 

Wo  obtained  some  cases  for  holding 
sections,  that  were  too  short,  and  left 
an  opening  at  the  end  of  the  hives, 
during  the  honej--flow.  This  was  no 
objection,  rather  to  the  contrary,  as  it 
assisted  in  ventilation  ;  but  now,  rob- 
bers were  trying  to  enter  through  these 
openings,  and  it  appeared  as  though 
the  whole  apiai-y  would  soon  be  de- 
moralized. 

I  uncovered  the  queenless  colony 
and  let  the  robbers  take  possession  : 
and  the  other  bees  soon  found  where 
the  honey  came  from.  I  then  fast- 
ened up  the  openings  made  by  the 
short  cases,  by  stuffing  in  rags  ;  and, 
to  drive  off  the  bees,  wet  them  with 
kerosene.  They  dislike  the  odor  of 
this  so  much  that  they  soon  left  on  the 
double-quick. 


RriiiOTin^  llinrpliis. 

Surplus  honey  can  now  be  removed 
whenever  convenient. 

In  England,  in  order  to  drive  tlie 
bees  from  the  sections,  bee-keepers 
spread  on  a  cloth  wet  with  carbolic 
acid,  which  cau.ses  the  bees  to  retreat 
below  in  the  brood-combs  ;  but  in  this 
country,  smoke  is  generally  used.  I 
go  out  into  the  apiary  in  the  early 
morning,  before  the  bees  are  (lying, 
and  caiefullj' drive  the  bees  below  with 
a  bellows  smoker,  prj'  up  the  case,  re- 
move it,  cover  up  the  hive  securely, 
and  put  the  case  into  the  honey-house. 

When  the  bees  get  stirred  up  in  that 
part  of  the  apiaiy,  I  goto  another  part, 
and  do  not  persist  in  working  a  long 
time  each  day,  as  I  live  in  the  city  and 
must  be  careful  that  persons  and 
horses  are  not  stung.  Sometimes  in 
the  evening  I  pry  up  cases  so  that  I 
can  easily  remove  them  in  the  morning. 

Those  that  I  remove  one  morning,  I 
scrape  off  the  propolis  and  store  away, 
and  am  thus  prepared  for  another  lot 
the  succeeding  day.  Working  slowly 
in  this  way  the  bees  do  not  get  de- 
moralized, and  I  can  work  with  them 
comfortably. »  If  they  get  vei-y  ex- 
cited, I  stop  removing  surplus  for  a 
few  days. 

As  for  myself,  I  do  not  care  how 
cross  they  get  when  I  am  working 
with  them,  as  I  am  protected  against 
their  javelins  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
must  consider  the  safely  of  other  per- 
sons and  animals.  Thfere  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  handling  of  bees,  to 
keep  them  on  their  good  behavior,  as 
the  following  will  show,  taken  from 
the  Wef:tern  Apiarian : 

"  I  hired  a  California  man  one  sea- 
son to  handle  my  bees  ;  he  donned  a 
white  linen  coat,  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin,  put  on  a  bee-hat,  gloves  with 
gauntlets  up  to  the  elbow,  and  tied 
with  cords  at  the  elbow,  and  cords 
around  his  pants  above  his  shoos,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  bee  to  get 
at  him  ;  then  he  would  pitch  right  into 
them,  with  verj'  little  smoke,  and  the 
consequence  was,  in  a  few  days  we 
could  scarcely  stay  on  the  place  for  the 
bees.  So  I  discharged  him,  and  took 
them  in  hand  myself,  and  in  two  days 
I  had  them  as  tame  as  ever." 

When  bees  get  greatly  irritated  the}- 
do  not  always  quiet  down  in  two  days, 
and  seem  to  have  good  memories. 
This  man  had  probably  worked  in 
California  canyons,  away  from  any 
human  habitations,  and  as  they  could 
not  sting  him,  did  not  care  how  cross 
he  made  them,  and  thej-  would  be  in 
fine  condition  to  drive  off  bears,  and 
other  marauders.  Some  persons  are 
better  adapted  bj'  nature  to  gentle, 
quiet  handling  of  bees  than  others, 
but  all  who  engage  in  this  pursuit 
should  try  to  improve  in  this  respect. 


HONEY. 


I>ige>ited    IVeelar    or   Honey,  as 
C'luimcd  b}    Prof.   Cook. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jvunuil 

BY    L.    A.    ASPINWALL. 


I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
above  subject ;  also  the  gentleman  in 
question.  I  say  gentleman,  because  I 
know  liim,  and  have  met  him  upon 
several  occasions.  I  have  been  highly 
entertained  by  him  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College.  He  is  not  only 
a  gentleman,  but  a  thorough  scholar. 
not  in  one  particular  line  or  depart- 
ment, but  his  knowledge  is  diversified 
and  general. 

Now  that  so  much  controversy  is 
growing  out  of  the  subject  of  hone}' 
being  digested  nectar,  let  me  beg  of 
our  fraternity  to  discuss  the  subject 
with  all  enthusiasm,  but  not  forget  that 
men  who  are  constantly  overworked, 
often  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  forget 
themselves,  and  perhaps  use  an  ex- 
pression which,  although  harsh,  may 
not  have  been  intended  as  such.  I  am 
quite  sure  the  word  "  digested  "  can 
be  distorted  and  made  to  mean  other 
than  what  tjic  Professor  intended.  We 
know  that  to  digest  is  to  pass  into  the 
chyle  stomach,  and  undergo  such  a 
chemical  change  or  assimilation  which 
renders  it  ready  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  system.  But  when  used  in  a 
sense  th.at  the  Professor  intended  it, 
we  understand  it  quite  differently. 
When  the  Psalmist  said,  "Rivers  of 
water  How  down  mine  eyes  because  of 
the  sins  of  my  people,"  he  did  not 
mean  more  than  tears. 

As  yet,  I  do  not  quite  accept  the 
Professor's  theory,  although  I  am 
much  nearer  to  it  than  I  was  a  year 
ago.  I  have  used  the  litmus  paper  for 
certain  tests,  although  not  for  honey, 
therefore  I  cannot  speak  with  much 
assurance  yet.  May  it  not  be  possible 
that  thoroughly-evaporated  nectar 
leaves  an  inherent  or  natural  acid  so 
insoluble  as  not  to  act  upon  the  paper  ? 
Let  us  hear  from  our  friends  on  this 
point. 

Perhaps  Prof.  Cook  was  a  little 
hasty  in  requesting  Dr.  McKinney  to 
ask  the  brother  bee-keepers'  pardon, 
but  I  can  see  his  burst  of  energ}'  and 
enthusiasm  more  than  any  feeling  that 
such  language  would  seem  to  indicate. 

IVootlen  C«IIs— I^on-Swarminsr. 

I  want  to  correct  the  Professor  in 
his  article  on  page  G16,  which  I  know 
occurred  through  his  multitude  of 
business.  He  speaks  of  myself  and 
a  neighbor  bee-keeper  having  used  it 
for  "  two  or  three  years."  It  should 
read,  "  two  seasons."  I  also  wish  to 
speak  of   tearing  the    comb  slightly  by 
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the  bees.  This  would  not  occur  had 
the  bees  been  introduced  during  the 
honey-llow.  It  was  late  before  com- 
pleting a  successful  machine  to  bore 
the  combs,  hence  the  occurrence. 
Having  discovered  it  myself,  I  reme- 
died it  at  once  in  substituting  a  wood 
which  does  not  leave  a  furred  cell  after 
being  bored.  The  cells  being  bored 
endwise  to  the  grain,  unless  the  bit  is 
kept  very  sharp,  a  little  liber  will  be 
left.  The  bees  naturally  remove  it, 
and  polish  the  cells,  and  during  a  fail- 
ure of  the  honey  they  continue  the 
work  of  polishing  too  long. 

I  also  wish  to  explain  my  theoiy  as 
to  non-swarming  :  I  understand  the 
instinct  of  the  honey-bee  to  guide  them 
in  tliTs  matter  as  much  as  in  comb- 
building;  that  drones  are  reared  dur- 
ing the  approach  of  the  swarming  sea- 
son to  impregnate  the  young  queens. 
They  are  invariably  produced  before 
any  preparations  are  made  in  the  line 
of  queen-cells.  I  believe  that  the  in- 
stinct of  the  bee  is  unerring  ;  tliat  they 
will  not  attempt  to  rear  a  queen  and 
leave  her  without  drones  with  which 
to  mate.  Each  colony  certainly  acts 
upon  the  principle  of  isolation,  as  in 
the  forest ;  otherwise,  thej'  would  not 
rear  drones  when  other  colonies  con- 
tain them. 


WINTERING  BEES. 


Early  Preparation   of  Bccm   for 
Winter — Cariiiolans,  ete. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   L.    W.    LIGHTY. 


If  some  one  were  to  put  j'ou  to  bed, 
and  cover  you,  and  command  you  to 
lie  still,  ten  to  one  you  would  be  un- 
comfortable, with  one  foot  out  in  the 
cold,  and  some  corner  of  the  cover  not 
in  place,  letting  in  the  cold.  Give  you 
a  little  time,  and  you  will  make  it 
snug. 

So  with  the  bees  ;  put  off  the  win- 
ter packing  until  late,  when  they  have 
clustered,  then  you  will  fix  it  to  your 
notion,  and  ten  to  one  the  bees  are 
uncomfortable.  Get  them  in  good 
condition,  and  pack  early  for  winter, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  "putty  up" 
the  little  draught-holes  that  annoy 
them,  and  build  bridges,  and  tix  things 
in  general  to  suit  their  notions,  which 
you  will  generally  find  the  best. 

If  bees  are  to  be  wintered  out-of- 
doors,  they  will  always  winter  better 
if  packed  and  prepared  early  in  the 
fall,  at  least  before  they  begin  to  clus- 
ter. At  least  such  has  always  been 
my  experience. 

I  have  found  nice,  clean  wheat-chaft' 
to  be  the  best  material  for  packing. 
Top    ventilation     through    a   six-inch 


chaft'-cushion  is  desirable;  and  plenty 
of  good  food  is  very  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful out-docn-  wintering.  Let  them 
have  a  little  more  than  they  need,  and 
j'ou  generally  will  not  lose  anything  in 
the  long  run. 

Cariiiolan  Bees. 

I  tried  the  Carniolans  this  season, 
and  I  cannot  praise  them  very  much  so 
far.  They  are  very  prolific,  are  not  as 
easily  handled  as  Italians,  and  will 
not  stick  to  the  comb.  They  can  be 
handled  with  very  little  smoke,  if 
handled  very  quietly  ;  but  I  do  not 
have  any  time  to  "fool  away"  gen- 
erally, and  want  to  handle  bees  hur- 
riedly, as  a  rule.  I  think  that  they  do 
no  better  in  honey-gathering,  and  on 
comb-building  I  can  hardly  say,  as  yet. 

lEeporl  for  tlie  S^cason. 

The  whole  of  the  white  clover  season 
was  wet — very  wet — and  bees  got  very 
little  honey.  Honey  seemed  to  be 
plentiful,  but  it  rained  .every  day,  and 
bees  could  not  get  out.  We  had  a 
good  flow  of  fall  honey,  but  it  is  as 
fall  honey  generally  is — dark,  and  not 
very  salalile.  Bees  are  likely  to  go 
into  winter  quarters  in  good  condition, 
but  will  ha\e  some  honey-dew  in  the 
brood-chambers. 

The  asters  are  just  coming  into 
bloom  now,  and  may  give  us  some 
honey  yet,  as  it  often  does.  That  is 
usually  fine  honey. 

Mulberry,  Pa.,  Sept.  18,  1889. 


MAILING  BEES. 


Sending    Bee§    by     tlic     Pound 
Through  the  Mails. 


Written  lor  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   E.    L.    PRATT. 


There  seems  to  have  sprung  up  a 
lively  interest  in  the  matter  of  "  send- 
ing bees  by  mail,"  with  no  more  com- 
petition than  I  expected.  Mr.  Doo- 
little  is  not  the  man  to  "rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread,"  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  not.  The  whole  question 
will  bear  considerable  study  on  both 
sides.  Mr.  E.  R.  Root,  on  hearing  the 
news,  as  given  in  the  AiiEiiiCiN  Bee 
JouKNAL,  on  page  681,  wrote  to  me 
the  following  communication  : 

E.  L.  Pkatt  :— In  regard  to  sending  bees 
by  mail,  we  liave  no  dijubi  but  that  it  is  po<- 
sitile  to  do  .so,  but  it  is  very  dauKerou-  to  the 
general  queen-traflic,  bfsides  it  is  contrary 
to  tne  Postal  Kegulatioiis. 

A  few  years  ago  one  man  attempted  to 
send  one-half  pound  of  b-'ea  through  the 
mails,  the  package  was  broken  op>n,  the 
bees  escaped  and  stung  the  po>t  il-clt-rks, 
and  the  result  was,  queen-bees  and  t'leir 
attendants  were  excluded  from  the  mails, 
to  pay  for  the  bee  keeper's  carelessness.  It 
is  only  through  great  efforts  on  tlie  part  of 


the  beekeeping  fraternity,  especially  Prof. 
Cook,  that  queen  bees  and  a  tew  alti^idants 
were  re-adm  tted  to  the  mails,  and  then  oidy 
on  conditions  that  a  few  bees  miuht  accom- 
pany tlie  queen.  To  do  so,  the  Postal  laws 
will  have  to  be  moditied. 

We  beg  of  you  not  to  try  the  experiment 
agahi,  if  ynu  value  the  piivilcge  of  sendii  g 
queens  by  mail.  The  fact  that  we  have 
been  hav'iiig  trouble  with  Uncle  Sam  a  num- 
ber ot  times  in  regard  10  sendinu  queens  by 
mail,  shows  that  we  cannot  be  loo  cautious. 

We  liad  better  be  content  with  what  we 
have,  and  not  try  to  tip  beyond  the  bounds  ; 
besioes,  even  if  it  were  permissible  and  no 
tumble  wimld  come  from  this  source,  the 
po-taae  on  a  pound  of  bees  would  be  nearly 
as  much  as  the  expiess  cliar«es,  with  the 
HVrra^edi-tances  tu  which  bets  are  sent.— 
E.  It.  Root. 

Mr.  Alley,  and  several  others,  have 
pitched  in  and  given  the  scheme  a 
thorough  boxing.  If  we  can  keep 
cool  long  enough,  I  think  that  the  mat- 
ter will  adjust  itself  very  effectually. 
The  time  is  close  at  hand  when  the 
bulk  of  the  business  now  done  by  the 
hundreds ^f  express  companies,  will  be 
handled  as  mail-matter  liy  the  Govern- 
ment. Just  think  of  it,  reader",  to  be 
able  to  stick  a  10-cent  stamp  on  a  5- 
pound  article,  and  have  it  delivered  at 
tlie  very  door  of  your  customer,  one 
thousand  miles,  or  more,  away  !  The 
idea  is  stupendous,  and  its  need  un- 
questional)le.  The  great  monopolies 
and  trusts  of  this  country  are  working 
out  a  grand  salvation  for  the  people  in 
a  slow  but  sure  manner. 

The  Nationalist  for  August.editorially 
says  :  "  The  use  of  the  mails  for 
transmitting  express  packages  is  in- 
creasing in  popularitj'.  Were  it  not 
for  the  pressure  upon  Congress  by  the 
express  companies,  which  thereby  suc- 
ceed in  maintaining  the  rate  upon 
fourth-class  matter,  at  1-cent  per 
ounce,  and  the  limit  at  four  pounds, 
tlie  bulk  of  the  express  business 
would  already  have  gone  to  the  post- 
office." 

One  of  the  improvements  which 
should  be  made  in  the  Postal  Service, 
is  the  reduction  of  the  rate  for  express 
packages.  There  is  a  mannfacturing 
concern  in  Boston  now  using  the  mails 
for  the  transportation  of  type-writers 
to  Mexico,  that  is  proving  the  cheapest 
and  best  way,  since,  by  special  treaty 
the  international  rates  for  fourth-class 
matter  permits  the  sending  of  12-pound 
packages. 

Perhaps  you  know  that  the  dealers 
in  liquids  and  glassware  have  been 
preparing  for  tliis  order  of  things,  by 
so  packing  their  goods  that  breakage 
it  next  to  impossible,  even  in  the  gen- 
erally rough  usage  of  the  mails.  See 
also  an  article  in  T/ic  Forum,  by  Dr. 
L.  W.  Bacon. 

Look  over  the  field,  read  up,  and 
give  your  best  ideas  to  the  papers. 
One  blundering  failure  should  not  be 
the  means  of  scpielching  all  other  ef- 
forts of  a  progressive  nature.      If  this 
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world  is  going  to  stand  still,  I  want  to 
leave  it  now  ;  but  it  is  not  going  to 
take  a  stand,  yet  awhile.  Some  of  us 
now  have  pretty  hard  work  keeping 
abreast  of  (he  times.  AH  hail,  coming 
grand  events  in  our  national  history. 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


CONVENTION  DIRECTORY. 


I8S9.  Time  and  Place  Of  Meetirm. 

OcL  23,  24.-Unlon,  lit  Mt.  SterlinK,  Ills. 

J.  M.  Unmbaugli.Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  4-6.— International  at  Brantford.Ont.,  Canada. 

U.  K.  Uultermann,  ttec,  Romney,  Onl. 
ISiK). 

May  a.— Susquehanna  Co..at  Hnpbottom,  Pa. 

n.  hi.  Seeley,  Sec,  Hurtord,  Pa. 

or  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Becre* 
taries  are  requested  to  forward  fall  partlcularg  ol 
time  and  place  of  future  meetlnKS.— Ed. 


sEteprm^ 
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stung  by  Bees,  etc. — Aaron  Jen- 
nings, Medusa,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  30, 
1889,  writes  : 

As  Mr.  Greiner  asked  (page  58-1)  for 
the  particulars  in  regard  to  the  West 
Milton  teamster  being  stung  so  badly, 
I  would  say  that  it  was  not  one  swarm, 
but  bees  from  quite  a  number  of  hives. 
Mr.  Howlet,  the  teamster,  drove  his 
team  in  the  3'ard  where  the  bees  were 
kept,  and  the  teamster's  boy  going 
where  the  bees  were,  the  bees  went  for 
the  boy,  and  the  boy  went  where  his 
father  was  with  the  team  ;  the  bees 
stung  the  horses,  and  they  went 
among  the  bees,  knocking  over  si.\  or 
seven  hives.  One  horse  was  stung  so 
badly  that  it  died  that  night  ;  and  the 
other  died  the  ne.\t  day.  A  gentleman 
from  the  town  of  Milton  visited  me 
last  week,  and  told  the  particulars. 
We  have  not  more  than  one-thiril  of  a 
crop  of  honey  ;  the  hives  are  well-Klled 
with  honey  and  honey-dew  to  winter 
the  bees,  but  I  am  fearful. 


Goldcii-Rod,    Extracting,   etc. 

^J.    N.    Edsall,    Unadilla,  Nebr.,    on 
Sept.  23,  1889,  writes  : 

I  began  the  season  with  l-l  colonies, 
increased  them  to  24,  and  have  taken 
about  200  pounds  of  comb  hone}' — 
rather  a  poor  showing,  some  will  say. 
Bees  started  well  in  the  spring,  and 
did  nicely  until  June,  but  since  then 
the  weather  has  been  too  cool,  and 
there  was  little  honey  in  anything  ;  the 
heart's-ease  bloom  was  light,  and 
golden-rod  yielded  nothing.  1.  From 
my  experience  1  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Eugene  Secor,  tliat  the 
golden-rod    is    "no    good"    in    some 


localities.  I  have  never  seen  a  bee  on 
it.  2.  Would  it  pay  me  to  buy  an  ex- 
tractor, having  only  fall  honey  ?  3. 
Can  honey  be  extracted  from  the 
brood-chamber  before  the  brood  is  all 
sealed  in  tlie  combs  ?  4.  All  my  hives 
are  the  Laiigstroth  style  but  one,  and 
that  is  a  tall  hive  with  a  frame  12 
inches  deep  ;  the  colony  in  this  hive 
always  gives  me  the  most  comb  lioney. 
Why  ?  5.  I  placed  an  Alley  drone 
and  queen  trap  on  a  hive  this  season, 
but  the  swarm  left  me.  Why  ?  When 
I  opened  the  hive  I  found  three  j'oung 
(jueens  on  the  combs,  and  half  a  dozen 
queen-cells  un hatched.  I  got  no  honey 
from  that  outfit. 

[1.  The  golden-rod,  like  many  other 
plants,  is  much  aflected  by  atmospheric 
conditions,  and  some  years  seems  not 
to  yield  nectar. 

2.  Yes  ;  an  extractor  will  pay  you  at 
all  times.  It  is  so  handy  to  extract  from 
partly-filled  sections,  iu  preparing  for 
winter,  etc. 

3.  If  care  is  taken  not  to  turn  the 
comb-baskets  too  fast,  the  honey  can 
be  extracted  from  combs  containing 
unsealed  brood. 

4.  That  state  of  things  is  quite  un- 
usual. The  hives  with  shallow  frames 
generally  give  the  most  comb  honey. 

5.  We  give  it  up.  Perhaps  Mr.  Alley 
can  throw  some  light  on  the  matter. — 
Ed.] 


Best  Season  for   Ten   Years 

E.    R.  Russell,    Humboldt,    Eans.,    on 
Sept.  21,  1889,  says  : 

The  honey-flow  here  has  been  the 
best  for  ten  years,  and  bees  are  work- 
ing on  golden-rod  and  heart's-ease. 


Ventilation  and  Foul  Brood. — 

R.  E.  Parcher,  Wausau,  Wis.,  on  Sept. 
9,  1889,  writes  : 

The  American  Bee  Journal  is  very 
interesting  and  instructive  to  me  ;  in 
fact  too  much  so ;  but  the  object  of  this 
is  not  to  compliment,  but  to  find  fault 
with  some  things  that  I  find  in  it. 
This  is  called  forth  by  reading  an  arti- 
cle on  page  5G9,  on  the  "  Cause  and 
Prevention  of  Foul  Brood."  There  are 
a  few  facts  incorporated  in  that  arti- 
cle that  are  liable  to  get  the  whole  dose 
into  many.  The  writer  has  made  a 
wonderful  discovery  in  his  cause  of  the 
disease,  the  "steaming  atmosphere" 
laden  with  dclritiis  (I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  would  know  it,  if  we  should 
meet  it  on  the  str(!et,  or  in  the  woods, 
as  Geo.  Peek  says)  ;  but  Webster  can 
introduce  us,  so    we    know   who    "de- 


tritus" is.  Well,  it  is  a  great  relief 
to  know  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
put  in  a  modern  firc-ln'iek  tile  hearth, 
slate  or  mahogany  mouth  fire-place  to 
each  liive,  and  tlie  disease  is  headed 
off.  That  bees  do  efl'ectually  ventilate, 
and  to  a  large  extent  control  the  tem- 
perature of  the  inside  of  the  hive  by 
tlieir  wilig-fanniiig  (both  outside  and 
inside  of  the  hive),  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  I  think  that  at  the  present  day  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  proper 
place  in  a  room  (and  I  think  the  same 
will  apply  to  a  liive)  to  draw  the  air 
from,  is  the  bottom;  then  what  better 
or  cheaper  way  of  ventilation  than  to 
let  the  liees  attend  to  that  themselves. 
There  may  be  many  "theoretical"  dis- 
regards of  correct  methods  of  ventila- 
tion, but  I  think  there  are  few /wacWcn^ 
ones. 

[Our  friend  seems  to  stumble  on  the 
word  detritus.  It  is  applicable  to  "  a 
mass  of  small  particles  worn  otf  from 
solid  bodies  by  attrition  ;"  when  the 
portions  are  larger,  the  word  debris  is 
used. — Ed.] 


Poorest  Season  for  15  Years. — 

Edgar  Ricard,    Canaan  Center,  N.  H., 
on  Sept.  23,  1889,  says  : 

Bees  wintered  very  well  in  this 
county  last  winter,  and  swarmed  early 
in  June,  but  have  not  stored  any  sur- 
plus since  June  20.  Swarms  that  came 
out  after  that  time  have  no  honey  to 
winter  on.  This  is  the  poorest  season 
for  honey  that  I  remember  of  for  15 
years. 


Bees  an«l  Cirapes,  etc. — Thomas 
Hoey,  Salineville,  O.,  on  Sept.  19,1889, 
writes  : 

There  are  not  many  bees  in  this  part 
of  Ohio  ;  it  is  in  the  Yellow  Creek  coal 
hills,  where  a  great  aiuount  of  the 
coal  is  mined,  so  it  is  not  much  of  a 
place  to  keep  bees,  as  the  hills  soon 
dry  ofi',  and  not  much  blossoms  for 
bees  to  work  on.  After  the  cold,  wet 
spring  was  over,  the  bees  did  well  till 
about  the  first  of  August,  then  very- 
little  was  done  till  about  a  week  ago, 
when  they  worked  hard  on  honey-dew; 
but  rain  has  come,  and  to-day  it  is  too 
cold  for  bees  to  fly  much. 

In  regard  to  bees  destroying  grapes, 
I  would  say  that  I  raise  a  large  amount 
of  grapes  of  the  best  and  sweetest  ever 
eaten,  and  I  have  about  60  colonies  of 
bees  alongside  of  the  vines  ;  and  if 
bees  are  so  destructive  to  grapes  as 
some  folks  say,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
raise  so  many.  I  have  had  good,  sweet 
grapes  on  trees  that  could  not  be 
picked,  and  were  left  to  stay  until  the- 
frost  froze   them,   and   the   bees   near 
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them  had  very  litllo  to  eat,  yet  they 
never  touched  them.  My  bees  arc 
Italians,  and  will  go  almost  any  place 
that  they  can  get  anything  to  eat ;  but 
thej'  never  touch  the  grapes,  unless 
the  grapes  are  bursted,  or  something 
«lse  lias  torn  them  open.  The  vines 
over  the  hives  are  full  of  grapes,  and 
the  bees  have  nothing  to  work  on,  and 
yet  they  do  not  touch  them.  A  man 
told  me  that  my  bees  destroj'ed  his 
buckwheat,  by  sucking  all  the  strength 
out  of  the  blossoms,  so  that  he  did  not 
get  half  a  crop  !  How  is  that  for 
ignorance  ? 


Premiums  at  Fairs — J.  W.  Bit- 
teabender,  Knoxville,  Iowa,  on  Sept. 
27,  1889,  says  : 

I  had  an  exhibition  of  about  8,000 
pounds  of  honey,  comb  and  extracted, 
and  have  taken  eleven  premiums  as 
follows  :  One  of  |25.(tO  ;  2,  $10.00  ;  2 
,$5.00  ;  and  6  of  $2.00.  The  $25.00 
premium  was  the  largest,  and  the  $2.00 
the  smallest  oft'cred. 


Preventing   Inerease,  etc. — O. 

P.  Miner,    Taylor   Centre,    N.    Y.,    on 
Sept.  21,  1889,  writes  : 

I  began  with  IG  colonies  in  the 
spring,  and  have  19  colonies  now,  and 
800  pounds  of  comb  honej-,  and  50 
pounds  of  extracted  honey  from  un- 
iinished  sections,  making  53J  pounds 
per  colony,  spring  count.  My  bees 
were  never  in  better  condition  to 
gather  the  harvest  than  this  year  ;  but 
the  weather  was  too  cool  and  wet  dur- 
ing most  of  the  basswood  harvest.  I 
worked  for  honey  and  not  increase,  bj' 
hiving  swarms  with  others  that  had  re- 
■cently  cast  a  swarm,  by  cutting  queen- 
cells,  and  lastly  by  removing  the 
<iueen.  I  was  only  successful  by  the 
last  method  in  preventing  increase, 
3ind  I  believe  it  to  be  the  only  way 
that  it  can  be  done  ;  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion with  me  whether  we  get  as  much 
honey  as  by  allowing  swarms.  Our 
surplus  honey  in  this  locality  comes 
principally  from  clover  and  basswood. 
I  have  never  got  a  pound  from  buck- 
wheat or  fall  fiowers. 


a  comb  covered  with  bees  could  be 
taken  to  the  house,  the  queen  removed, 
.and  the  comb  replaced  in  the  hive, 
without  dislodging  a  half  dozen  bees. 
They  are  readily  distinguished  by  the 
white  bands,  which,  when  the  bees  arc 
in  the  shade,  give  them  a  silvery-grey 
appearance,  which  at  once  discloses 
their  identit}'.  They  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  blacks  at  once,  with- 
out trouble.  The  queen  is  larger  and 
stouter  than  the  black  queen,  and 
more  of  a  dark-bronze  color.  With 
me  the  Carniolans  are  better  honey- 
gatherers  than  the  blacks,  their  combs 
are  whiter,  and  they  use  mostly  wax 
in  place  of  propolis.  As  compared 
with  Italians,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  they  are  equal  in  honey-gathering 
qualities.  I  shall  watch  them  care- 
fully next  season.  In  hiving,  thej'  are 
more  easil3'  managed  than  either 
blacks  or  Italians  ;  their  (pieens  are 
verj'  fine. 


Carniolan    Bees   Compared. — 

Judge  Laurens  Hawn,  of  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  on  Sept.  24,  1889,  writes: 

I  have  80  colonics  of  bees,  and  I  am 
preparing  to  winter  them  in  the  cellar. 
I  will  say  of  mj'  Carniolans,  that  the 
<|ueens  are  larger  and  more  prolitic 
than  my  Italians  ;  the  workers  are  also 
larger,  very  gentle,  being  easily  hand- 
led without  smoke.  They  stick  to  their 
I'ombsso  quietly    and  tenaciouisly,  that 


Results   of  the   Season. — A.    C. 

Loomis,    Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  on  Sept. 

27,  1889,  writes : 

I  increased  my  apiarj'  from  5  colo- 
nies to  10 — 3  colonies  giving  the  in- 
crease. Those  3  seemed  to  do  nothing 
but  swarm  ;  the  other  2  stored  the 
honey.  It  took  about  twice  as  long  as 
usual  to  get  the  new  swarms  to  work 
in  sections.  I  had  an  average  of  48 
pounds  per  colony,  spring  eount,against 
07  pounds  last  year.  I  have  had  seven 
years'  experience  with  bees,  but  under 
the  present  circumstances  I  have  to 
keep  a  small  apiary. 


will  save  a  good  deal  of  money  and 
time  :  then  by  working  with  the  bees 
it  will  soon  be  discovered  that  bee- 
keeping cannot  be  learned  in  one  or 
two  years — it  has  been  a  life  study  for 
me,  for  I  am  learning  j-et,  and  expect 
to  do  so  until  I  die.  The  little  yellow 
bees  have  some  funny  ways  about  them 
very  often,  that  will  puzzle  any  old 
bee-keeper,  for  they  are  full  of  tricks, 
and  it  is  hard  to  learn  all  of  them.  1, 
for  one,  get  puzzled  occasionally  in 
swarming-time.  Whenever  you  hear 
of  a  man  that  knows  all  about  bees, 
please  tell  him  to  write  a  book,  and  I. 
for  one,  will  give  him  $10  for  it ;  but  I 
do  not  want  any  more  humbug  in 
mine. 


Knowing    All    About    Bees. — 

John  Boerstler.    Vashou,    Wash.  Ter., 
on  Sept.  17,  1889,  writes  : 

When  I  commenced  to  keep  bees, 
about  25  years  ago,  I  got  "  log-gums  " 
first,  and  boxes  for  some  time,  and  did 
not  know  of  any  bee-paper  or  bee- 
books  until  I  spent  about  $125.00  for 
humbug  moth-proof  hives.  Just  think 
of  it,  moth-proof  hives  !  Then  I  hap- 
pened to  get  the  Amercan  Bee  Jodu- 
NAL,  and  soon  after  Qleanings.  and 
then  I  began  to  see  where  I  missed  it 
by  not  having  any  bee-books  to  read. 
But  those  days  are  gone,  and  the  be- 
ginner now  can  get  bee  books  and 
papers,  and  can  save  many  dollars  by 
reading  them  ;  for  bee-keeping  cannot 
be  learned  in  one  3'ear^the  bee-keeper 
can  learn  all  his  lifetime.  Perhaps 
some  think  that  they  know  it  all  ;  and 
those  are  the  kind  that  will  never 
learn.  My  advice  would  be  to  have 
only  one  kind  of  hives  in  the  apiary, 
and  then  read  two  or  three  good  bee 
papers  or  books  on  bee-culture,  and 
then  take  good  care  of   the  bees,  for  it 


Wintering    in    Box-Hives. — O. 

R.  Hawkins,   Bollport,  N.  Y.,    on  Sept. 
24,  1889,  writes  : 

The  season  here  has  been  very  poor 
so  far,  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold 
and  rainy  weather.  In  my  apiary  I 
have  7  box-hives  containing  bees,  2  of 
which  have  their  hives  only  partly 
filled  with  comb ;  I  have  taken  no 
honey  from  the  hives  this  year,  and 
expect  to  get  very  little.  Will  the  two 
without  a  full  hive  live  through  the 
winter  ?  I  started  with  2  colonies, 
hived  6  swarms,  and  had  one  that  went 
to  the  woods,  and  another  I  killed, 
leaving  2  old  colonies  and  5  new  ones. 

[In  box-hives  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  the  bees  have  stores  enough 
for  winter,  but  as  you  have  taken  no 
honey  away  from  them,  they  probably 
have  enough  to  carry  them  through 
until  spring,  if  you  have  had  any  flow 
of  honey  at  all.  That  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  decide,  as  you  are  "  on  the 
spot,"— Ed.] 


Sugar  for  Queen-Cages,  etc — 

J.  H.    Christie,    Dyersburg,    Tenn.,  on 

Sept.  23,  1889,  says  : 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  Doolittle's  arti- 
cle on  page  581,  and  the  idea  suggests 
itself  to  me.  that  if  he  would  use 
coarse-grained  sugar  (saj'  New  Or- 
leans seconds),  and  fine  wire-cloth, 
the  same  as  is  used  in  milk-strainers, 
all  danger  of  sifting  through  into  the 
mail-bags  will  be  obviated.  By  the 
waj',  Mr.  Editor,  you  have  gotten  mc 
into  difliculty,  and  I  want  you  to  get 
me  out  of  it.  It  comes  in  this  way  : 
I  have  been  reading  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  twenty  years,  and  it 
has  taught  me  so  much  that  I  have 
nicer  honey  than  any  of  my  neighbors. 
so  that  were  you  to  ask  them  if  they 
were  going  to  take  any  honey  to  the 
fair,   they  would    say,  "  No.    Why,  old 
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man  Christie  will  be  there  with  his, 
and  I  cannot  compete  with  liis  nice 
honey,  so  we  will  not  try  this  year  !" 
So  the  fun  is  all  spoiled,  unless  I  had 
some  to  compete  with.  Now  joii  must 
get  me  out  of  that  dilliculty.  My  bees 
swarmed  but  little,  and  stored  about 
half  a  crop  ;  but  they  are  doing  nicely 
now,  preparing  well  for  winter.  I 
give  my  vole  for  the  golden-rod  as  the 
national  flower. 

[Oh !  that  is  easy.  Just  educate 
your  neighbors'  sous  who  keep  bees, 
and  bring  them  up  to  your  standard  of 
excellence. — Ed.] 


Bcc8    Did    AVell J.    F.    Eiken- 

berry,  Greene,  Iowa,  on  Sept.  28,  1889, 
says  : 

The  honey  season  is  over.  I5ees  did 
well  in  this  locality  in  the  forepart  of 
the  summer,  but  the  fall  honey  crop 
was  very  poor,  on  account  of  dry 
weather.  I  got  2,492  pounds  of  very 
tine  honey — never  saw  any  better.  I 
will  sell  it  all  for  home  consumption. 
I  started  last  spring  with,  about  30 
colonies,  and  have  now  67  in  good 
condition  for  winter.  I  like  the  Bee 
Journal  very  much. 


Bees  ill  a  Boxed  Fenec-Post, 
etc. — E.  L.  Pratt,  of  Marlboro,  Mass., 
writes  : 

As  I  was  passing  a  prominent  streets- 
corner  in  Concord,  the  other  day,  1 
discovered  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  boxed 
fence-post.  They  were  working  like 
•'  good  fellows."  Authoritj'  stepped  up 
and  ordered  them  smothered.  No 
words  would  be  taken  with  regard  to 
removing  them  in  a  rational  way  ;  so 
at  night-fall  the  poor  little  bees  were 
sulphured  to  death  in  the  heighth  of 
their  prosperity.  The  post  could  have 
been  removed,  bees  and  all,  with  little 
trouble  ;  it  was  a  rotten  aB'air,  and  a 
new  one  would  have  improved  the 
looks  of  the  corner  greatly. 

I  have  read  several  verj-  generous 
reports  of  the  "bee-suits"  being 
fought  out  by  the  Union,  in  leading 
Eastern  daily  papers. 

I  have  been  doing  considerable 
doubling  up  of  colonies  for  the  last 
two  weeks.  Fall  honey  is  coming  in 
tirst-rate.  There  was  none  last  year 
at  this  time  (Sept.  1).  Buckwheat  is 
yielding  in  fair  quantities,  and  of  good 
grade.  Thei-e  will  be  no  feeding  this 
season,  thank  the  Powers  ! 


We  -will  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  83.00.  It  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
Ihe  spelling  of  words,  and  their  meanine:. 


BI'SINESS   MANAGER. 
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gusincss  ^oticts. 


Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  Voii  I.dre  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  .sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

6ive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  .sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  xVIJIIer's  Boole,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Amemcan  Bee  Jour- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

if  you  I.,ose  9Ioney  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

Me\»-  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  for  81.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Koxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections4Xx4J^  and  53^x53^. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  Your  Papers  for  futiure 
reference.  If  you  have  no  ItllVUER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  .3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journai,. 

Please  •wrjle  Ainerican  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  wTiting  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  tirm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Piienol  ibr  Foul  Urood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
N'ot  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


"%Ve  Ciuh  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  tjuoted  in  the  I..ASX 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  coluinu.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  of  both.    01«1> 

The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00. . . 

and  GleaDinjrs  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee- Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist       175 165 

Bee-  Keepers'  Ad  vance 1  50 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00 180 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...  1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 6  00 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (DadaDt).3  00 2  75 

CouK  B  ManuHi  (old  edition)  i  2a. . .    2  UO 

Dodhtlle  on  Queeii-HearinK..2  00 175 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  bee  Journal..  1  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00 2  00 

Root's  A  B  C of  Bee-Culture.. 2  25....  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50....  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  150..      1  40 

A  Year  Amon(r  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 150 130 

Weekly  Tnter-Oceao 2  00 175 

Toronto  Globe  (weekly) 2  00....  1  70 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 1  50 1  25 

History  of  National  Society..  1 .50 1  25 

American  Poultry  Journal . .  .2  25 1  50 

l>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Triple-Leu»« 
inagiilliers  for 

(be  inspection  of 
iiees,  iDsects.etc. 
Tbey  are  invalu- 
able iu  the  con- 
servatory, or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls. 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Journal,  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.50. 


Red  Isabels  lor  Palls.— We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    Price,  81  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  quantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

2.50  Labels tl.50     $2.00     $2'25 

500Labels 2  00       3.00       3.50 

l.OOOLabels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

«■  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


Having:  a  Fe-»v  extra  sets  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  the  years  1887 
and  1888,  we  will  supply  both  these  years, 
and  1889  and  IS'JO,  for  83.00,  until  all  are  sold. 
Or  we  will  send  1888,  1889  and  1890  for  82..50. 
all  by  mail,  postage  paid.  These  are  very 
valuable,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  read 
them  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  them. 
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noney  and  Heeswax  MarUet. 

KANSAS  CITr. 
HONEY —White  cliiver  anil  linden  l-lbs..  fancy, 
t4(915c.:  good,  I3I3.14C  !  dark,  12e  ;  the  same  in  Mbs.. 
13®  40  !  dark.  rjc.     Extracted,  while,  fc;  dark.  7c. 
Demand  is  aood.    S«les  lart'e  tiirthi^  limeof  year. 
Sep727.         UAMBLIN  &  BKAK-8.  514  Walnut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

HONBT.— That  in  the  comb  is  now  arriving  and 
the  demand  Is  inorenslns  accordingly.  The  outlook 
i-stilUavorableforKoodi.riccs  lor  fancy  honey. - 
■We  nunte  fancy  honey  in  neat  crates  as  follows  :  I- 
lb-  white,  waisc;  2-lbs„  I4(9l5c.;  buckwheat  l-ibs. 
r>a/13c  :  2-lDs  .  10@lic.  •  fTgra.ies  of  all  kinds  gen- 
erally I  lo  2  ■  ts.  less.  E.Ktracted.  white  •  lover.  h,^c.; 
orange  blossom.  T4@!*f.:  otT  grades,  per  gal.,60*7uc 

liKKSWAX.-23Vs'"24!^c. 
Sep.  5.      WALKER  &  MCCORD,  32  &  34  8.  Water  St. 
DKNVBR. 

PONET  —We  quote  ;  In  one-lb.  sections,  16@18c.: 
Off  colors, 'uoifc.    Extracted,  7<3)»c. 

8e^p!'l.^'^^j:id:®CLARK  COM.  CO.,  142.  15th  St. 

NEW  rop.K. 

HONEY —Extracted,  white  clover,  baaswood.  or- 
ange blossom  and  California,  «c.;  buckwneat.  B  cts  : 
common  Southern,  65fi7iic.  per  gallon.  DemanI  is 
good  Comb  honey,  fancy  white  I-lbs  ,  16  ■.; '.^-Iba., 
14c  Kair  l-lbs..  14c  ;  2-lbs.,  ll@12c.  Buckwheat.  1- 
Ibs,,  ll(<ol2c  ;  2-lb8..  I'lgillc.  Demand  very  good  for 
fancy  white  l-lbs..  and  buckwheat  l-lbs. 

Duij,mwA V  .  'i"c 
Out  2.       *-.  G.  BTROHMBYBR  *  CO.,  122  Water  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— It  is  arriving  freely  and  we  note  some 
liille  accumulation,  but  all  will  be  wanted  later  on. 
White  clover  -lbs  ,  according  to  style  of  package 
and  appearance.  I3(ai5c.  nark  l-lbs.,  lIKai  Ic:  2  lbs., 
Siagc.  Extracted  is  in  light  demand  values  ranging 
from  6(ai8c.,  depending  upon  the  style  of  package, 
quality,  etc. 

KRKSWAX 25c 

Sep.  21.  '     8.  T.  FISH  *  CO.,  189  8.  Water  St, 

CHICAGO. 
IIONBY.— It  is  selling  slowly  yet.  but  with  colder 
■weather  we  look  for  more  active  trade.  Market  is 
well  supplied  with  honey,  it  being  in  many  hands. 
In  lots  it  car.not  be  sold  at  over  1 3(«,  14c.,  and  in  cases 
«ven  less.  If  not  in  flrstclass  condition.  Bxtrai  ted, 
f>@8c  :  white  clover  and  basswood,  in  kegs  and  bar- 

'^*'bBK8WAX,-250.  K.  a.  BUUNBTTV 

Sep.  10.  161  South  Water  St. 

DETROIT. 
HONE  Y.— New  crop  is  coming  in  slowly,  and  sells 
at  14@15c.  for  comb. 
^BKK8WAX.-23^.  ^  ^^^  ^^ji  Branch. Mich. 

8T-  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Choice  white  clover  comb. 
12I3I2VC.;  fair,  lo®llc.;  dark,  7®8c.  Extracted,  in 
barrels,  r^^Hc. :  in  cans.  f)@6^c. 

BEHSWAJL— 24c.  for  orime. 
Aug.  21.  D.  G.  TUTT  4  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— We  quote:  Fancy  white  l-lbs.,  Ific.; 
lbs,  14c. 


—  '  —  ■'-■'  —  '  —  ■" jT/''^-/^^^^' »"**^*^*^*^"»*^  *^»^*^** 


A    llantlsome    Present.— As    the 

conveutiou  season  is  just  approaching,  we 
want  to  direct  attention  to  tlie  little  booli 
which  every  bee  keeper  needs  when  atteud- 
ina  these  gatherings.  Htre  is  what  Mr.  J. 
E.  Pond  siys  ai.out  it : 

Dear  Editor  :— Tour  little  '•  Convention 
Hand  Book"  is  really  a  very  handy  thing- 
At  two  or  three  different  limes  I  have  been 
icalle-loii  to  cet  up  something  for  special 
'  occasi' ns,  and  I  have  found  the  "  Hand- 
Book"  just  ttie  thine  to  save  me  quite  an 
amiiubt  of  time  and  labor,  as  it  was  a  very 
simple  matter  to  use  ttie  "  book  "  as  a  basis, 
making  only  such  few  changes  as  were 
necessary  to  tit  the  special  time  and  place. 

I  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  any  one 
wli'i  mav  de-ire  not  only  information,  but  a 
perfect  form  for  organization  of  a  conven- 
tion of  any  kind  ot  a  convention,  as  it  will 
"  fill  the  bill  "  completely.       J.  E.  Pond. 

Every  Hand-BoJk  contains  a  simple  Man- 
ual of  Parliamentary  Law  and  Kules  ot 
Order  for  Local  Bee-Conventions  ;  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  for  a  Local  Society  ; 
Programme  for  a  Convention,  with  subjects 
for  discussion.  They  sell  at  50  cents  each, 
and  are  nicely  bound  in  cloth  covers. 

We  make  every  subscriber  this  offer :  Go 
and  call  on  your  neighbor  who  keeps  bees 
and  ought  to  take  the  Bee  Journal.  Get 
his  subscription  and  one  dollar  for  a  year  ; 
send  it  to  us,  and  we  will  present  you  a  copy 
of  the  Hand-Book  for  your  trouble— by  mail, 
postpaid.  Here  is  a  grand  chance  for  all  to 
get  a  valuable  book  without  costing  them  a 
cent ! 


gtducttisements* 


No.  1,$2.00. 
No.  4,     1.23. 


No.  2,  $1.75. 
No.  5,     1.00. 


.No.  3,  $1-50. 
.No.6,       .65. 


Knil'e,  $1.15. 


On  receipt   of   the  abore   price. 


SMOKERS 

AND 

KNIVES 


will  be  sent  postpaid.    Descriptive  Circulars 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  request  card. 

Bi.vGHAM  &  Hethekinoton  Smokfbs  are 
staple  tool8,  and  have  been  used  Teu  If  ears 
without  complaint,  aod  are  the  only  stove- 
wood,  clear-smoke  Bee-Smokere.  No  giving 
out.  No  t'uBBing:.  No  going  out.  No  vexation. 
Address, 
BISGHAM  &  HETHERISGTON, 

32Atf  ABRONIA.  Allegan  Co.,  MICH. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


;  2- 
bff  grades  about  2c.  per  lb.  less.  Buck- 
wheat l-lbs„  ll(ai2c.;  21bs..H®Ioc.  Extracted  bass- 
wood  and  clover.  8c  ;  orange  bloom,  He. ;  California 
amber,  7@7^c  ;  buckwheat,  6&6H;C.;  Southern,  65® 
70c.  per  gallon 


Sep.  10. 


HILDRBTH  BROS.  *  BBGBLKEN, 

28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Uuane  St. 


WE  are  now  ready  to  receive  shipments  of 
HO>E¥,  and  would  be  pleased  to  open 
correspondeiice.  Liberal  advances  made  on 
consignments.  Let  us  bear  from  you,  as  we 
can  render  prompt  returns  at  the  top  market 
values.  Keterence  on  file  with  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  S.  T.  FISH  A:  CO.. 

39A101       189  So.  Water  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BOSTON 

UONBY.— Receipts  have  been  a  little  in  excess  of 
sales,  and  there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  some  to  reduce  prices  We  quote  ;  l-lbs..  ifiaiiae.: 
2-lbR  .  I6fel7c.  Kxtracted  is  stronger  in  price,  and 
promises  to  be  even  higher,  the  market  being  from 
8@9c. 

BEESWAX.— None  on  hand. 
Sep.  23.     BLAKE  &  RlPLBV,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONBJY.~We  quote  extracted  at  S'Sisc.  per  lb. 
Comb  liffllfic.  Demand  fair  for  all  kinds.  Arrivals 
of  extracted  are  good,  while  good  comb  honey 
Is  scarce  in  this  market. 

BBBSWAX.-Uemand  Is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Sep.  11.  C.  F.  MUTH  *  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  At. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

nONBY —White  one-pounds,  13Q14C.:  rough  and 
white  l-lbs.,  12  IMC  :  dark  ilbs  ,  10®  12c.!  white  2- 
Ibs  ,  i-.(S>i:sc.  Extracted,  white,  7@8c.;  dark,5®6c.- 
Deiiiand  improving. 

BKBSWAX.-None  in  market.  , 

Oct  4.     CLBM0N8,  CLOON  4  CO.,  COr  4th  AWalnnt. 


Moth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE   GLA8S    HONET-JARS,  etc 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHARLES   F.  HT7TB[  A  SON. 

Cor.  Freeman  &  Central  Aves..  CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.  8.— Send  inc.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


MILWAUKBB. 

HONE  Y.— New  crop  is  coming  in  and  of  verv  flr 

"Bmand  is  fair  and  values  easy.    Cnoic 


rflne 
oice 
white'l-lbs..   14®15c.;  2nd  quality   l-lbs., VHSUc; 
old  l-lbs..  io@i2c.    Extracted,  white,  in  tins  and 
nails  R@HHc.:  in  barrels  and  kegs,  7@ftc. 
BEESWAX.— 22®25c. 


BBBSWAX.- 
Sep. ». 


A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W. Water  Bt, 


WANTED, 

Xcu  Xliuiijiand  Cases  of 

BUCKWHEAT  HONEY 

IN  25  and  30  pniind  Cases,  and  about  %Ab. 
Sections,  well  filled,  in  paper  or  paste- 
board boxes.  Will  not  sell  less  than  l'2(r'il3c. 
per  lb.,  an,v  year.  We  can  never  All  all  of  our 
orders  for  such,  as  no  bee-keeper  uses  tbe 
same  style  section  and  case,  which  curtails 
tbe  demand  lor  Honey,  as  orders  can  seldom 
be  duplicated.  Such  is  Belling  now  at  13  cents 
per  pound.  All  bee-keepers  should  use  this 
Btyle.and  size  of  section. 

Wholesale  Dealer,  .ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

t3^  Reference  —  Albany  County  Bank,  or 
any  Mercantile  Agency. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


RERUM  COGNOSCERE  CAUSAS, 

To  knoiv  the  Causes  of  Things  is  tbe 
key  to  Success  in  anylndustr>.  If  you 
wish  to  succeed  in  the  Bee-Business,  you 
must  read  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
most  Successful  Methods  ot  Bee-Managemect 
and  Honey-Production. 

LANGSTROTH'S  WORK, 

REVISED  BY  DADANT, 

Contains  the  result  of  practical  experience 

with  Bees.  It  gives  the  Phvsiology  of  the 
Bee,  with  numerous  (tuotatloiis  Irom  the 
latest  Scientific  Writers,  the  Description  ot 
the  best  Hives,  Directions  tor  the  Proper 
Management  and  Handling  of  Bees  ;  the  most 
Practical  Methods  of  Queen-Hearing, 
Swarming  (Natural  and  Artificial),  with  con- 
trolling methods  ;  instructions  on  Establish- 
ing Apiaries,  Transferring,  Shipping,  Mailing, 
Feeding,  Wintering  :  the  best  meihods  of  pro- 
ducing Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  tbe 
Handling  an  Harvesting  of  Honey,  the  Mak- 
ing of  Comb  Foundation,  &c.,  &c. 

The  instructions  for  the  Rendering  ot 
Bees^vax  are  alone  worth  the  price  dl  the 
Book,  to  many  bee-keepers  who  waste  a  part 
of  their  Wax  in  Kendering  It. 

This  Book,  "the  most  complete  ever  pub- 
lished," is  shortly  to  be  published  in  the 
French,  Italian  and  German  Languages,  by 
Practical  European  Apiarists.  It  is  highly 
recommended  bv  all  publishers  of  Bee-Liter- 
ature in  the  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the  New. 

Cloth  Binding,  550  Pages,  lfl9  Engrav- 
ings, 19  Full-Page  Plates.  Gilt  front  and  back. 
This  hook  ts  an  Ornament  to  any  Library. 

Price:  By  Express,  $1.85.  By  Mail,  pre- 
paid, $2.00.  Special  prices  to  Dealers  who 
wish  to  advertise  it  in  their  Circulars. 

^~  We  also  offer  lor  Sale, 

40,000  Lbs.  of  Honey 

of  our  Crop  ot  1889  ; 

25  Tons  of  CombFouiulation 

Smokers,  Bee-Veils  of  Imported  Material,  &c. 
Send  for  Circular.    Address, 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 

HAMILTON,  Hancock  Co.,  ILLS. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Joumai. 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  offering  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
Sections  in  lots  of  500.  at  t3  per  1,000  ; 
No.  2  Sections  at  $2  per  1,000.  For  prices  on 
Foundation,  Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  &c.,  &c., 
send  for  Price-List.    Address, 

J.  STAl'FFEB  A  SONS, 

(Successors  to  B.  J.  Miller  &  Co.,) 
31Alf  NAPPANEE.  IND. 

Mention  the  American  Dee  Joimial, 


SEED. 

Arlington,  Wash.  Co.,  Nebr. 


FOR  SAIjK-SPIDEB-PLANT 
G.  M.  WHITFOKD, 
40A2t 


Tmm  mimmmiGmn  mmm  j©oi«i^m-i,. 
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THOIUA8  Ci.  r«EW91AIV, 

BDITOR. 


VolXIV.    Oct.  19,1889.    No,  42. 


Xlie  I^OHS  by  Fire  sustained  by  Mr. 
E.  T.  Abbott,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  as  men- 
tioned on  page  Oil,  makes  it  necessary  for 
him  to  sell  liis  bees  at  once,  In  order  to  raise 
nece.ssary  funds  to  meet  his  obligations. 
Any  one  within  shipping  distance  who  may 
want  to  buy  .some  bees,  would  do  a  kind  act 
by  buying  them  of  him.  It  will  help  bim 
over  the  hill  of  difficulty  tliat  he  is  now 
trying  to  climb. 


From  Prof.  fV.  W.  iTlcL.ain,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  we  have 
received  Bulletin  No.  8,  which  gives  reports 
upon  Siloing  Clover,  Sources  of  Home-Made 
Manures,  the  By-Products  of  Wheat,  the 
Kocliy-Mountain  Locusts  in  Otter-Tail  Co., 
Minn.,  in  1SS9,  etc.  The  latter  is  an  exhaus- 
tive treatise,  and  is  extensively  illustrated, 
showing  these  pests  in  their  various  stages. 


K.  itlcKniglit,  Esq.,  Owen  Sound, 
Ont.,  lias  sent  us  a  large  photograph  of  his 
residence,  which  shows  that  he  believes  in 
taking  solid  comfort  in  his  home  life.  The 
massive  residence,  beautiful  lawn,  copious 
barn,  and  interesting  family,  all  shows  that 
he  enjoys  his  surroundings,  and  the  name  of 
the  place,  "  Uomewood,"  is  expressive  and 
appropriate.  He  has  our  best  wishes  for 
bappiness  and  prosperity. 

He  has  also  sent  us  a  photograph  of  his 
honey  exhibit  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
at  Toronto,  mentioned  last  week  on  page 
C4.3.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  carried  off  so 
many  prizes. 


The  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Christian 
Wecliesser,  of  Marshville,  O.,  is  on  our  desk, 
with  offers  of  queen-bees,  small  fruits, 
plants,  etc. 


Xlie  IVorth^reMtern  Convention 

met  as  announced  in  this  city  last  week. 
The  number  in  attendance  was  very  credit- 
able—about 80— and  all  were  enthusiastic 
and  entertaining.  About  10  lady  bee-keepers 
were  present,  and  some  of  them  took  part  in 
the  discussion— particularly  that  veteran, 
Mrs.  Lucinda  Harrison.  Five  sessions  were 
held,  and  the  enthusiasm  did  not  lag  at  any 
point. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
where  the  Convention  was  held,  and  where 
the  headquarters  were  established  for  all  in 
attendance,  endeavored  to  make  all  their 
visitors  feel  at  home,  and  won  golden  opin- 
ions for  their  promptness  and  attention  on 
every  hand.  Every  one,  from  the  proprie- 
tors, Messrs.  Dabb  &  Co.,  to  the  bell  boys, 
seemed  anxious  to  serve  us  with  the  best 
this  popular  house  aifords.  Bee-keepers 
coming  to  Chicago,  could  not  make  a  better 
selection  than  the  Commercial  Hotel  during 
their  stay  in  the  metropolitan  city  of  the 
West,  which  sits  like  a  Queen  on  the  shore 
of  beautiful  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Convention  had  no  set  programme, 
but  the  discussion  included  everything,  in 
the  line  of  apiculture. 

The  daily  papers,  as  usual,  poked  fun  at 
us,  and  characterized  our  sessions  as  "  queer, 
droll  meetings  of  farmers,  with  long,  shaggy 
beards,  and  informal  to  the  last  degree."  Of 
the  discussions,  the  Herald  says  : 

An  almost  illimitable  supply  of  questions 
was  discussed.  •  They  were  furnisiied  in  a 
way  entirely  in  keeping  with  these  informal 
meetiogs.  When  any  member  of  the  con- 
ference desired  to  be  enlightened  on  any 
particular  point  in  bee  culture,  he  wrote  the 
question  out  on  paper,  and  laid  it  on  tlie 
chairman's  table.  Then  it  was  announced 
to  the  meeting,  and,  after  being  thumped 
and  kicked  around  among  the  delegates  till 
the  wind  was  knocked  out  of  it,  it  was  laid 
aside  for  the  next  one  proposed 

They  talked  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
and  when  they  came  upon  a  point  that 
needed  particular  emphasis,  walked  up  be- 
fore the  chairman  and  fired  it  straight  at 
him. 

After  making  some  more  foolish  asser- 
tions about  what  was  done,  the  reporter 
drew  on  his  imagination  for  the  following, 
for  nothing  akin  to  it  was  enacted  : 

"  What  kind  of  a  hive  is  best  adapted  to 
down  the  swarniinj  fever  ?"  was  one  of  the 
questions  that  were  raised.  It  had  no  sooner 
been  announced  than  one  old  tellow  in  a  far 
corner  of  the  room  broke  out  of  a  deep 
sleep,  and,  springing  to  the  floor,  yelled, 
"Mine!"  He  then  went  into  a  long  dis- 
cussion about  divisible  brood-chanihers, 
shifting  crates,  arliticial  wooden  coml)s,  and 
otlifr  things  that  go  to  make  a  bee  feel  at 
home  in  a  wooden  hive. 

Another  delegate  made  some  such  re- 
marks as,  "  Hold  up  the  king  and  discard 
the  queen."  The  (lueen  of  aswarm  of  bees 
seems  to  be  the  most  potent  power  in  the 
party,  and  whatever  she  can  be  induced  to 
do  is  readily  adopted  by  the  rest  as  the 
proper  caper.  The  bee-keeper  who  cannot 
manipulate  the  queen  might  as  well  liberate 
his  swarms  and  seek  a  new  occupation. 

The  reporter  remarked  that  a  member  of 
the  Northwestern  Society  would  catch  any 
swarm  by  simply  going  up  to  a  tree  where  it 
had  settled,  and  "  cluck  and  whistle  until 
the  bees  settled  into  a  compact  ball,"  etc. 


With  this  starter  in  Saturday's  papers,  we 
need  not  wonder  tliat  Sunday's  InterOcean 
should  contain  the  following : 

Yesterday's  session  of  the  Bee-Keepere' 
Convention  was  taken  up  mainly  by  the 
discussion  of  how  best  to  exclude  the  adul- 
terators and  imitators  of  honey  from  the 
legitimate  lioney  market.  The  methods  of 
testing  honey  by  chemical  analysis  were  re- 
viewed by  the  scientific  members  of  the 
body,  and  it  was  clearly  shown  that  no 
house-keeper  need  lack  the  knowledge  or 
means  of  assuring  herself  regarding  tlie 
purity  or  impurity  of  honey  purchased  by 
her 

A  committee  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  combined  influence  of 
the  bee-keepers  of  the  country  to  bear  upon 
their  respective  congressional  representa- 
tives, with  a  view  to  the  enactment  of  a  law 
analogous  to  thatof  protecting  dairy  butter- 
whereby  all  imitations  or  adulterations  of 
the  genuine  article  shall  be  marked  or 
branded  as  such,  under  suitable  penalty  in 
case  of  neglect. 

The  Sunday  Times  had  a  similar  an- 
nouncement, beginning  with  tliese  words : 
"The  Bee-Keepers'  Convention  yesterday 
declared  war  against  the  honey-factories  "— 
a  pure  fabrication. 

The  session  on  Saturday  began  at  9  a.m., 
and  lasted  until  1:30  p.m.,  and  up  to  within 
ten  minutes  of  adjournment,  not  a  word  had 
been  said  about  "  honey-factories  "  or  adul- 
teration. It  was  then  stated  that  at  the  Ex- 
position a  method  for  testing  honey  by 
chemical  analysis  was  being  exhibited,  etc., 
and  it  was  suggested  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  look  into  the  matter.  As  it 
was  already  past  the  hour  of  adjournment 
(1  o'clock),  and  many  had  left  for  home 
(among  them  President  Miller),  and  as  all 
remaining  were  suffering  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  and  wanted  to  go  to  the  dining 
room,  the  vote  was  put— and  stood  U  to  12 
for  a  committee.  A  motion  to  adjourn  was 
then  made,  and  there  was  a  rush  for  dinner. 

Bee-keepers  need  no  legislation  against 
adulteration,  for  it  has  been  killed  by  the 
low  price  of  honey  !  When  it  does  not  pay 
to  adulterate,  no  one  wants  to  take  the 
trouble  to  do  it,  and  as  a  result  but  very 
little,  if  any,  adulterated  honey  can  any- 
where be  found !  All  the  "swash"  in  the 
daily  papers  about  adulteration  is,  therefore, 
without  foundation  or  excuse. 


IVew  York  Honey.— Mr.  E.  L.  Pratt 
writes  thus  :  "  Cobb,  Aldrich  &  Co.,  large 
retail  grocers  of  Boston,  Jlass.,  have  on  dis- 
play, in  their  show-windcrw,  4.5,000  pounds 
of  New  York  clovei^Jtoiey  in  scant-one- 
pound  sections,  at  ISeents  per  section.  It 
attracts  a  large  crowd  of  people  about  the 
show-window.''    Tliat  is  a  sacrifice. 


A.  1>.  laiins^wood,  of  Milan,  N.  H., 
took  two  prizes  at  the  Lancaster  Fair — one 
being  for  comb  honey.  The  Oazette  sajs  : 
"  The  show  in  Floral  Hall  was  very  good, 
and  we  noticed  a  tine  display  of  honey  by 
Mr.  Ellingwood,  of  Milan." 


Xiie  First  Eng:ravins  on  page  64$ 
is  an  unfinished  sketch.  It  was  sent  by  an 
oversight  of  the  author,  and  is  meaniuKless . 
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Xlie  International  Convention. 

—The  Editor  of  Oleanings  has  sent  us 
advance  sheets  of  the  following  article, 
which  will  appear  iu  the  next  issue  of  that 
periodical : 

Where  Shall  we  Hold  the  Next  National 
Bee-Keepers'  Convention? 

SHALL  IT  BE  CHANGED  FROM  BRANTFORD, 
ONT.,  TO  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  ? 

The  Canadian  Bee  Journal  for  Sept.  18, 
1889,  contained  an  editorial  touching  upon 
a  point  that  I  had  been  thinking  of  for  some 
time.    It  reads  as  follows  : 

While  at  Buffalo,  we  lost  no  opportunity 
of  inviting  our  American  friends  to  be  with 
us  at  the  coming  International  Convention, 
to  be  held  at  Brantford  In  December,  and 
we  were  encouraged  by  many  promises  to 
be  present.  We  hope  that  our  Canadian 
bee-keepers  will  not  forget  to  be  present, 
and  give  our  visitors  such  a  welcome  as  they 
deserve.  By  the  way,  would  it  not  be  mere 
justice  to  place  the  holding  of  the  next  con- 
vention at  Buffalo  ?  The  bee-kfepers  there 
would  like  it,  and  it  will  give  Canadians  a 
good  chance  of  again  being  present.  Besides, 
the  Eastern  States  are  deserving  of  it  in 
their  turn.  Think  of  it,  and  come  prepared 
to  do  the  matter  justice,  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  association. 

This  set  the  ball  rolling ;  and,  of  course, 
in  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  I 
could  not  help  giving  it  another  boost  by 
writing  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Mason, 
President  of  the  Association,  which  will  ex- 
plain itself : 

Friend  Mason:— The  last  leading  edi- 
torial in  the  CanadUin  Bee  Journal  for 
Sept.  18,  strikes  upon  a  point  that  I  have 
been  tliinking  of  for  a  long  time.  The  rea- 
son the  next  International  Convention  was 
located  at  Brantford,  was  because  its  Secre- 
tary lived  there,  and  could  see  to  all  the 
necessary  business  ;  but  now  1  am  informed 
he  has  moved  away,  and  has  been  away  for 
some  time. 

Now,  the  question  comes  up,  what  attrac- 
tion or  what  reason  is  there  for  having 
the  convention  in  a  small  town  in  Canada, 
with  nothing  particularly  to  call  it  there 
now  ?  The  population  of  Brantford  is  only 
13  000,  and  it  is  but 70  miles  from  Buffalo  by 
rail.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  scheme  to 
change  the  convention  to  Buffalo,  on  the 
border  of  the  two  countries,  in  a  city  of 
250,000  population,  and  iu  the  vicinity  where 
some  ot  the  best  bee-keepers  iu  the  world 
are  located  ?  We  can  surely  get  belter  rates 
of  travel  to  Buffalo. 

Fuifiermore,  there  is  a  good,  live  man  by 
the  name  of  O.  L.  Hershiser,  with  whom 
you  are  acquainted,  in  that  vicinity,  and 
you  may  be  sure  he  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  make  the  next  International  a, 
success,  so  far  as  accommodations,  rates  ot 
travel,  etc.,  are  concerned.  Buffalo,  in  the 
wintertime,  is  a  place  of  great  resort,  on 
account  of  the  Niagara  Falls  and  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  a  much  larger  attendance  can  be 
had  by  some  outside  attraction  than  by  bees 
alone.  At  New  Orlems  there  was  the 
largest  attendance  at  the  International  In  its 
history  ;  and  the  reason  of  it  was  the  World  s 
Exposition.  We  were  interrupted  a  little, 
it  is  true,  by  those  comitig  in  and  goinu;  out; 
but  1  would  a  great  deal  rather  attend  a  C(m- 
veiition  where  there  is  a  large  attendance 
with  some  interruptions,  than  a  small,  one- 
horse  affair,  with  an  international  name, 
and  no  interruptions. 


Now,  my  better  half  and  I,  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  of  the  Roots,  want  to  see  Niagara 
Palls  in  the  winter.  For  the  sake  of  the 
women,  therefore,  and  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing the  presence  of  the  New  England  and 
New  York  bee-keepers,  exert  your  influence 
in  favor  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  Canadians, 
according  to  the  Caiuidian  Bee  Journal, 
will  be  just  as  willing  to  attend.  There  is 
nothing  at  Biantford  now  to  attract  the 
convention,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  held  there. 

I  will  write  to  Prof.  Cook,  and  also  to  Mr. 
Newman,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Holter- 
mann.  The  latter,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, would,  I  think,  just  as  soon,  have  it 
at  Buffalo  as  at  Brantford.  We  changed  our 
place  of  meeting  last  year,  and  why  not 
change  it  now  ?  Times  and  circumstances 
alter  things  very  materially,  sometimes. 
Ernest  K.  Koot. 

Medina,  Ohio,  Sept.  24, 1889. 

Hardly  deeming  it  advisable  yet  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  in  print,  I  sent  press  copies 
of  this  letter  to  Prof.  Cook,  who  originally 
proposed  meeting  at  Brantford,  and  to  the 
editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
Mr.  Newman.  The  following  replies  were 
received,  all  of  which  seconded  the  change. 
The  first  one  is  from  the  President,  who 
writes  as  follows  : 

Friend  Ernest  :— Yes,  I  am  in  favor  of 
a  change  o(  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Convention,  provided  that  the 
Canucks  so  desire.  Come  to  think  about  it, 
though,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  any  of  their 
business,  with  the  exception  of  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Holtennann.  1  believe  they  are 
the  only  members  in  Canada.  Why  not  put 
it  at  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  Canadian  side, 
then  we  should  be  right  where  we  could  see 
the  "beauty"  without  leaving  the  conven- 
tion ?  1  am  willing  to  go  anywhere  that  my 
friends  will  allow  ;  and  it  I  am  "  short "  in 
December,  you  will  not  see  me  at  the  con- 
vention ;  hut  I  hope  to  be  there,  and  Mrs. 
Mason  with  ine.  A.  B.  Mason. 

Auburndale,  0.,  Oct.  1, 1889. 

I  think  I  should  still  prefer  Buffalo  as  the 
place  of  meeting,  to  Niagara  Falls  itself. 
Buffalo,  besides  being  centrally  located,  is 
so  near  and  accessible  to  the  Falls  that  those 
who  so  desire  can  visit  them  after  the  date 
of  the  convention.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
were  held  at  the  Falls,  there  would  be  more 
or  less  interruptions  during  the  session.  In 
other  words,  Buffalo  would  be  just  near 
enough  to  be  an  attraction,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently removed  from  the  roar  of  the  great 
cataract  to  avoid  interruptions. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  writes  in  this  manner  : 

Dear  Friend  :—l  think  your  reasons  are 
good.  We  all  only  wi^h  the  best  interests 
of  the  Association.  If  they  would  be  best 
served  by  changing  to  Buffalo,  as  seems 
likely,  then  1  say  Buffalo.  1  see  no  objec- 
tioiv,  unless  the  Secretary  or  the  C«nidian 
bee-keepers  ot)ject.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  Sept.  30, 1889. 

Brother  Newman  indorses  it  in  this  vigor- 
ous style : 

Friend  Root;— Yours  is  received,  with 
press  copy  of  letter  to  Dr.  Mason,  which  1 
have  read  carefully.  If  the  Canadians  do 
not  object  seriously,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  convention  should  not  be  at  Buffalo. 
Onr  best  convention  was  held  at  Detroit  in 
188.5,  on  the  bonier  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  meeting  at  New 
Orleans  was  not  one  of  the  National  Conven- 
tions. It  was  an  extra,  but  it  was  good,  ;nd 
just  as  ^ou  say.  Count  me  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  in  favor  ot  Buffalo,  and 


.send  me  advanced  proofs  of  matter  for 
Oleanings  about  the  change,  and  I  will  sec- 
ond your  motion,  and  support  it  to  the  best 
of  luy  ability.  Thomas  G.  Newman. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  Sept.  30, 1889. 

_Perhap3  I  should  have  sent  a  press  copy 
to  the  Secretary,  R.  F.  Holtermann,  now  of 
Romney,  Ont.,  Canada,  but  not  then  remem- 
bering his  address,  it  was  overlooked  until 
now.  I  feel  quite  sure  he  will  indorse  the 
change. 

Now,  then,  you  have  the  full  facts  before 
you.  That  we  may  ascertain  the  pleasure 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  and 
others,  I  suggest  that  those  who  favor  the 
change,  and  also  those  who  do  not  favor  it^ 
write  directly  to  Thomas  G.  Newman  &  Son, 
925  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ills.,  record- 
ing their  vote  :  and  Messrs.  Newman,  after 
receiving  them,  can  transmit  them  to  the 
officers  of  the  Society,  who  will  act  accord- 
ingly.—Ernest  R.  Root. 

In  the  above  article  Brother  Root  asks  for 
opinions  of  bee-keepers  to  be  sent  to  u» 
relative  to  changing  the  location  of  the  In- 
ternational Convention  to  Buffalo  next 
December.  This  was  done  without  consult- 
ing us,  but  we  will  attend  to  the  matter  with 
pleasure.  We  favor  the  change,  if  it  re- 
ceives the  endorsement  of  Mr.  Holtermann, 
Mr.  Jones,  and  other  Canadians.  They 
should  have  been  consulted  tirst. 


I..atcr.— Since  the  above  was  put  into 
type,  we  have  heard  from  several  Canadians 
—among  them  being  Messrs.  Macpherson 
and  Holtermann— and  as  they  do  seriously 
object,  there  can  be  no  change  from  Brant- 
ford for  the  next  International  Convention 
—but  for  the  sessions  of  1890,  Buffalo  is  just 
the  place.  The  suggestion  came  too  late. 
Let  us  now  dismiss  the  subject,  and  work 
faithfully  to  make  the  Convention  at  Brant- 
rord  a  successful  and  interesting  occasion. 


Xiie  Honey  Season  in  Scotland 

is  thus  described  by  a  correspondent  in  the 
Record  for  this  mouth  : 

Once  more  we  are  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  the  close  of  the  honey  season. 
Though  it  has  not  turned  out  such  a  honey- 
flow  as  was  anticipated  in  the  early  summer, 
nevertheless  things  look  briahter  for  the 
bee-keeping  industry  than  has  been  the  case 
for  several  years.  The  crop  of  honey  may 
be  said  to  be  a  fair  average  one.  It  will  be 
generally  conceded  that  colonies  in  the 
snriuL' \vere  in  a  very  backward  condition, 
through  scarcity  of  food  and  want  of  bees. 
The  eirly  spring  encouraged  brood  rearing, 
however,  and,  before  June  closed,  reports 
were  current  of  lot)  pounds  of  surplus  being 
taken  from  single  colonies. 

It  is  some  years  since  the  heather  looked 
so  promising  as  it  did  at  the  end  of  July; 
but  unfortunately  bad  bee-weather  came 
when  the  bloom  was  at  its  height,  conse- 
quently the  yield  of  honey  from  this  valued 
source  was  not  great. 

The  exhibits  of  extracted  honey  shown 
throughout  Scotland  this  season  have  been 
very  superior  in  flavor,  color  and  consis- 
tency. Sections  have  not  been  first-class  ; 
perhaps  this  nmy  be  attributed  to  the  quan- 
tities of  tvbrkedout  sections  left  from  last 
year  to  be  tilled  this  season,  and  which  in 
nearly  all  cases  fail  to  produce  good  quality 
sections. 


XHe  mm^mmiomn  mmm  j&\sRnmjL. 


♦*^*^*^*^«**^*^*^«^*^*»  »»■■'■»■■>— "^'---i^ 
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Xlie   Carniolan   Apiary   of  E.  L. 

Pratt,  of  Marlboro,  Mass.,  ia  shown  on  this 
page.  Concerning  Carniolan  bees,  Mr.  Pratt 
writes  as  follows : 

I  think  that  the  Carniolan  bees  have  tlie 
advantage  over  all  other  races,  berause  thej- 
are  almost  a  perfect  bee  in  the  rouiih,  as  we 
have  them  now.  With  a  reasonable  ainniiiit 
of  good  breedint;  these  bees  will,  without 
doubt,  far  exceed  the  most  popular  Italian, 
on  account  of  their  extraordinary  breeding 
power,  hardiness  and  proliticness.  Cariiio- 
lans,  in  their  purity,  are  gentli-r  than  any 
other  race  I  know  of.  Their  honey-gather- 
ing  qualities  are  in  accordance  with  tiieir 
strength. 

The  only  argument  against  them  is  their 
swarming,  wiiich  I  do  not  find  a  bad  fault 
with  the  new  management  for  comb  honey. 
My  bees  have  not  swarmed  as  ranch  as  they 
did  when  1  kept  Italians.  There  is  seldom 
any  robbing  in  a  Carniolan  yard,  and  it  is 
with  great  fieedom  that  one  goes  about  his 
work  with  bo  fear  of  stings. 


^*^*^*^*^*^*^***^*^'  ^'■^'■^-^-  —  '■  —  '■■^-  —  '^j. 


In  tlie  distance,  among  the  grass,  are 
shown  a  few  of  the  nuclei  hives— one  hun- 
dred in  all. 

These  hives  all  take  the  Cary  frame,  with 
ten  to  the  large,  and  from  three  to  five  to 
the  nuclei. 

The  operator  is  your  humble  servant.  He 
IS  just  opening  an  imported -stock  hive, 
without  the  use  of  smoke,  during  a  clover 
harvest. 

During  this  season,  1889,  not  a  single 
queen  has  been  lost  at  mating  time,  out  of 
the  hundreds  reared.  This  is  on  account  ot 
vigor  of  the  young  Carniolan  queens,  keep- 
ing all  nursery  hives  a  good  distance  apart, 
and  allowing  the  grass  to  grow  up  about 
them.  All  the  breeding  is  done  from  very 
Hue  home-bred  queens,  and  mated  with  the 
finest  drones  from  tested  imported  stock. 
We  are  firm  believers  in  breeding  from  the 
best  drones  as  well  as  from  the  best  queens. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  the  editor  of  the  Queen- 
Breeders'  Journal,  which  has  now  been 
consolidated  with  the  Western  Apiarian.      I 


Raiding:  Allalia  in  Xexas.— W.  L. 
Moore,  of  Denton  county,  Texas,  in  the 
American  AgriciUturist  for  October,  de- 
scribes his  method  of  raising  Alfalfa  as 
follows  : 

The  soil  best  suited  for  raising  this  valua- 
ble forage  plant  is  a  deep  sandy  or  waxy- 
loam.  It  grows  best  in  this  State  on  the 
low  lands,  and  its  yield  is  line.  There  are 
other  soils  here  well  adapted  to  it,  which 
are  now  planted  to  cotton,  and  are  not  pro- 
ducing as  profitable  crops  as  they  would  in 
this  plant. 

To  prepare  the  ground  for  alfalfa,  plow  it 
deep  and  harrow  it  thoroughly  with  a 
smoothing  harrow.  This  should  be  done 
from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  October.  So  that  it 
would  give  the  alfalfa  time  to  take  root  be- 
fore winter.  If  sowed  broadcast,  it  will 
take  from  13  to  20  pounds  to  the  acre,  or  13 
pounds  to  the  acre  sowed  in  drills.  The 
broadcast  method  succeeds  well  In  this 
State,  when  there  is  a  good  season  for  it  to 
take  root.    The  seed  should  be  covered  to 


The  Queen-Bearing  AjHary  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Pratt. 


I  often  show  my  best  colonies  to  visitors 
without  using  smoke  at  all.  To  them  it  is  a 
wonder.  A  pure  Cam  iol  an  bee  shou  I  d  sho w 
nolyellow  anywhere  upon  its  body.  The 
abdomen  should  be  of  a  crow-black  stripe 
with  wide  brown  or  grey  bands.  When 
pure,  they  are  beautiful. 

Concerning  the  engraving,  Mr.  Pratt  sent 
the  following  to  Oleanlngs  as  a  description 
of  it: 

The  engraving  herewith  shows  the  north- 
east corner  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Pratt 
Bee-Farm,"  ot  Marlboro,  Mass.  This  apiary 
is  wholly  made  up  of  the  Carniolan  race  of 
bees,  and  is  run  for  queen-rearing  exclu- 
sively. It  is  located  in  the  centre  of  a  city 
Ofl3,.500  population.  A  small  brook  is  in 
the  background.  The  large  hives  in  the 
foreground  are  stock  hives,  of  the  Cary  type. 
The  first  three  or  four  rows  contain  im- 
ported qneens,  and  they  are  constantly 
■drawn  upon  for  brood  to  strengthen  nuclei, 
etc.,  which  keeps  them  from  swarming. 

Those  hives  just  t)  tlie  left  of  the  opera- 
tor contain  the  finest  breeding  queens  pro- 
curable. These  bees  will  submit  to  rougher 
usage  without  anger,  and  will  endure  the 
■severest  weather  with  less  risk,  than  any 
other  bees  that  we  are  familiar  with. 


Uses  of  Ifeeswax.  —  An  exchange 
contains  the  following  paragraphs  about  the 
uses  of  beeswax,  which  will  doubtless  be 
interesting  as  well  as  valuable  to  many  of 
our  readers : 

Beeswax  and  salt  will  make  rusty  flatirons 
as  clean  and  smooth  as  glass.  Tie  a  lump 
of  wax  in  a  rag  and  keep  it  tor  that  purpose. 
When  the  irons  are  hot,  rub  them  first  with 
the  wax  rag,  then  scoitf  with  a  paper  or 
cloth  splinkled  with  salt. 

To  engrave  on  iron  or  steel,  first  clean  the 
place  you  wish  to  mark,  and  cover  it  with 
a  thin  layer  of  beeswax,  raising  the  edges 
so  as  to  form  a  basin.  Then  write  your  name 
in  the  wax  with  a  sharp  instrumi>nt,  cutting 
it  throut!h  to  the  steel.  When  this  is  done, 
fill  the  basin  with  undiluted  nitric  acid,  or 
aqua  fortis,  and  kt  it  stand  awhile.  The 
longer  it  stands  the  deeper  it  will  cut.  Then 
wash  with  water. 


Plfasc  Koad  the  article  on  page  027 
of  the  Bee  JouhiVal,  on  how  to  make 
"  Honey  a  Staple  Article,"  and  then  send 
us  a  Postal  Card,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so. 


the  depth   of  3  inches,  to    insure  a  good 
"stand. 

It  may  be  cut  at  least  three  times  in  a 
good  season— once  each  in  June,  August 
and  October.  If  the  season  is  unfavorable, 
it  can  be  cut  only  in  June  and  August.  If 
housed  as  soon  as  cut,  it  makes  a  splendid 
teed  for  winter. 

The  manner  of  growing  alfalfa  in  Texas, 
doubtless  would  work  well  in  the  North. 
This  is  an  excellent  honey-yielder,  as  well 
as  a  large  producer  of  good  hay,  and  should 
be  extensively  grown  in  localities  where  it 
will  thrive.  The  seed  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office  at  32  cents  per  pound,  post-paid, 
or  at  $3.00  per  peck,  by  express. 


Itaiiplane  fur  Rienen  -  ^Virts- 
ciiafliiclie  Ranten.  This  is  the  title 
of  a  new  book  in  German  by  Josef  Skach, 
Roitsberg,  Germany,  giving  directions  about 
building  bee-houses,  etc.  Price,  1  mark.  It 
is  nicely  illustrated,  and  is  published  by  C. 
A.  Schwetschke  &  Son,  Braunschweig,  Ger- 
many. 
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'Hie  Xliing  that  makes  the  Uiizz. 


BY  H.  D.  CASTLE. 


"  Buzz  !  buzz  !  buzz  I  buzz  !  you  big  bumble-bee 

Bending  down  tbe  clover  heads— can't  you  talk  to 
me  ? 

■What  a  funny  Bong  you  sing-buzz  !  buzz  !  buzz  ! 

Should  think  you'd  get  your  nose  all  lull  of  dande- 
lion fuzz. 

•'  Don't  you  have  a  jolly  time  !  honey  every  day  ? 
Wearinc  all  your  pretty  clothes  when  you  go  to 

play- 
Nicest  kind  of  velvet  coat—yellow  satin  jacket ! 
Buzz  !  buzz  !  buzz :  buzz  !    How  do  you  make  that 

racket  ? 

*'  Now  I've  got  you,  bumble-bee,  under  my  straw^at ! 
Buxz  !  buzz  !  buzz  !    buzz  !    I'll  find  out  how  you  do 

that! 
Pretty  little  bumble-bee,  I  won't  spoil  your  jacket- 
Ob  !  oh  !  oh  !  oh  !"— Here's  another  kind  of  racket. 

Mamma  calls  the  bumble  bee,  "Naughty  cross  old 

thing ! 
Didn't litt'e  Freddie  know  all  about  his  sting?" 
"See  how  big  it's  swelling  up!    Oh  dear!  oh  dear 

BUZ  ! 

Mamma,  is  the  stinger  the  thing  that  makes  the 

buzz?"— T/t«  Housewife. 


mms  %  Replies, 


Rai§ing  the   Hive  front  the  Bot- 
tom-Board in  W^inter. 


Wrlttai  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


^luery  661.— I.  In  putting  bce§  into  the 
cellar  for  winter,  is  it  advisable  to  raise  the 
hive  from  the  bottom-board  ?  If  so,  how 
much  ?— C.  W. 

I  have  never   done  so. — J.  M.  Ham- 

BAUGH. 

Yes.     I  raise  it  about  2   inches. — G. 

M.  DOOLITTLE. 

1.  Yes,  sir.  2.  Two  inches  or  more. 
— A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  It  is.  2.  A  full  half-inch  will  an- 
swer.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

It  is  better  to  raise  it,  say  half  an 
inch,  if  practicable. — Dadant  &  Son. 

I  never  have  wintered  bees  in  cellars. 
—J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  Yes,  sir.  2.  About  2  inches  is 
about  rif^ht. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Two  or  three  inches. — 
Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

1.  Yes,  if  you  use  a  loose-bottom 
hive.  2.  Half  an  inch. — Mbs.  L.  Har- 
rison. 

1.  Yes,  where  hives  have  movable 
bottom-boards.  2.  One  inch. — Will 
M.  Barnum. 

I  should  like  all  hives  2  inches  above 
the  bottom-boards,  were  it  easy  to  ar- 
range it  so. — A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  I  suspect  that  it  is  qtlite  impor- 
tant. 2.  I  have  planned  to  have  a 
space  of  about  2  inches. — C.  C.  Miller. 

It  is  advisable  to  give  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation at  the  bottom.  It  does  not 
matter  how. — M.  Mahin. 

I  think  so.  I  remove  the  bottom- 
board  and  put  inch  pieces  between  the 
bottom  of  tlie  hive  and  what  it  rests 
upon. — R.  L.  Taylor. 


It  will  do  no  harm  if  the  cellar  is 
warm.  The  warmer  the  room,  the 
more  it  can  be  raised. — Eugene  Secor. 

It  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  de- 
pends upon  the  temperature  and  hu- 
midity of  the  cellar.  In  a  very  damp 
cellar,  I  should  think  it  essentiallj' 
necessary  to  do   so. — G.  W.  Demakee. 

1.  I  think  that  it  is.  2.  I  put  a 
"  rim  "  between  the  bottom-board  and 
the  hive  5  or  6  inches  deep,  and  con- 
sider it  of  great  advantage.  Those 
having  hundreds  of  colonies  may  ob- 
ject to  so  much  trouble. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

My  experience  last  winter  was  not 
favorable  to  having  the  hives  raised 
from  the  bottom-boards.  Neither 
should  the  bottom-boards  be  removed 
unless  the  temperature  is  kept  as  high 
as  48°.  It  is  better  to  make  the  frames 
3  inches  deep,  with  stout  muslin  on 
one  side,  and  filled  with  timothy-liay 
chaff.  Place  over  the  frames,  and 
leave  the  bottom-board  as  in  summer. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  think  not.  It  is  a  troublesome 
maneuver,  as  it  exposes  too  much  en- 
trance for  the  bees  to  fly  out  of  and 
make  trouble.  I  am  sure  that  success 
or  failure  in  wintering  bees  depends 
upon  the  disease  called  "  bee-diar- 
rhea." You  cannot  stop  it,  nor  pro- 
duce it,  by  dropping  bottom-boards,  or 
failing  to  drop  them James  Heddon. 

If  the  bottom-boards  are  loose,  the 
hives  may  be  raised  from  tliem  from 
half  an  inch  to  2  or  even  3  inches.  But 
its  advisability  to  do  so,  depends  upon 
the  temperature  and  humiditj'  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  cellar. — The  Editor. 


Getting  the   Greatest  Volume  of 
Smoke  from  Sulphur. 


Written  tor  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  662.— By  what  means  can  the 
greatest  volume  of  fumes  be  obtained  from  a 
given  weight  of  sulphur  ?— E.  &  W. 

I  do  not  know. —  Eugene  Secor. 

I  do  not  know. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

By  burning  it,  I  believe. — A.  B. 
Mason. 

I  will  not  try  to  answer,  as  I  have  no 
use  for  sulphur,  and  never  have  had. — 
James  Heddon. 

I  cover  it  over  pretty  well,  and  just 
let  it  burn. — C.  C.  Miller. 

Place  it  upon  coals  of  fire  at  a  white 
heat. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

Bj'  using  an  inverted  funnel,  or  hol- 
low cone  ;  placing  each  super  or  liive 
upon  a  stand  directly  over  it. — Will 
M.  Barnum. 

If  the  querist  wants  to  fumigate 
brood-combs  or  honey  in  sections,  I 
will  say  frankly  that  I  do  not  know. — 
J.  M.  Shuck. 


I  should  saj'  by  burning.  By  closing 
a  small  room,  the  fumes  would  be  very 
dense. — A.  J.  Cook. 

By  using  it  in  powder,  and  burning 
only  a  small  quantity  at  a  time. — J.  E. 
Pond. 

By  thorough  combustion.  Put  the 
sulphur  into  an  iron  vessel,  and  place 
a  thick  piece  of  red-hot  iron  upon  it. — 
R.  L.  Taylor. 

Burn  slowly,  and  have  it  shut  up  in 
a  tightly-closed  room  or  box. — Mahala 
B.  Chaddock. 

By  filling  an  iron  pot  about  half  full 
of  hard-wood  burning  coals,  and 
throwing  the  sulphur  on  top. — C.  H. 
Dibbern. 

A  given  weight  of  sulphur,  when 
burned,  will  produce  the  same  volume 
of  fumes  under  all  circumstances. 
They  may  be  more  or  less  diluted  with 
air,  according  to  the  space  in  which 
the  sulphur  is  burned. — M.  Mahin. 

I  cannot  say.  An  iron  kettle  with  a 
little  kerosene  in  it  ignited,  and 
sprinkle  flour  of  sulphur  over  it,  does 
very  good  work. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

The  moment  you  start  the  sulphur  to 
burning,  it  will  give  you  all  the  smoke 
you  want.  Carry  the  fumes  from  the 
furnace  b}'  a  draft-pipe  into  the  cham- 
ber containing  the  articles  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  fumes. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

I  could  not  say.  My  method  of 
burning  sulphur  has  been  to  use  a 
broad-bottomed  dish  having  coals 
scattered  over  the  whole  bottom  so 
that  the  sulphur  was  largely  spread 
out.  This  keeps  it,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, from  running  together,  thus  al- 
lowing of   greater  combustion. — G.  M. 

DOOLITTLE. 

I  prepare  my  sulphur  for  fumigat- 
ing by  drawing  strips  of  paper  through 
a  pan  of  melted  brimstone.  I  then 
ignite  these  in  an  iron  pot.  The  apart- 
ment must  be  tight  to  exclude  the  air, 
and  should  remain  closed  for  24  hours, 
otherwise  the  larva?  of  the  moth  will 
not  be  killed. — J.  P.  H.  Browts. 

By  burning  the  sulphur  in  a  room  so 
tight  that  the  fumes  cannot  escape,  and 
waste  in  bulk  as  the  burning  goes  on. 
If  the  room  is  tight  enough  to  hold 
the  fumes,  it  is  not  so  important  as  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  consumption  by 
fire.  Generally,  the  best  results  can 
be  had  by  causing  the  sulphur  to  con- 
sume rapidly  by  tire. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

The  samp  "volume  of  fumes"  are 
"  obtained  from  a  given  weight  of 
sulphur  "  when  it  is  ignited.  A  good 
way  is  to  have  an  iron  pot  lialf  tilled 
with  live  coals,  and  then  throw  the 
sulphur  on  it,  in  a  close  room. — The 
Editor. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
promptly,  will  please  notify  us  at  once. 
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QUEEN-EXCLUDERS. 

Rearing  Queens  Above  h  Queen- 
Excluding:  Honey-Uoard. 


Written  for  the  American  Dee  Journal 

BY    G.    M.    UOOLITTLE. 


From  the  numerous  letters  which 
come  to  me  from  those  who  have  tried 
the  plan  of  queen-rearing  as  given  in 
my  Ijook,  all  of  which  speak  of  their 
success  in  using  the  same,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  this  plan  is  to  succeed  in 
the  hands  of  all,  in  every  locality,  and 
in  every  clime.  Believing  this  to  be 
true,  I  am  led  to  ofl'er  a  few  words  for 
those  who  think  that  the  plan  is  a 
"  fussy  one "  as  compared  with  the 
Allej-  plan  and  others. 

Certainly  the  making  of  the  cells- 
cups  cannot  be  what  is  alluded  to  as 
"fussy,"  for  these  can  be  made  during 
winter  evenings,  or  at  an}-  time,  this 
work  being  far  better  than  passing 
away  these  unoccupied  moments  in 
sitting  around  the  store  or  tavern, 
j^fHstening  to  the  idle  gossip  there,  as 
some  are  known  to  do.  As  this  part 
of  the  work  is  so  easily  and  quickly 
done,  it  hardly  enters  in  as  to  time 
con.sumed,  but,  to  be  just,  we  will 
allow  the  time  as  five  minutes  to  make 
the  dozen  cups  for  one  colony. 

Next  we  have  the  getting  of  the 
larvae  for  the  cups,  and  the  two  cells 
which  contain  the  royal  jelly,  which  is 
to  be  put  into  each  of  the  cups.  This 
will  consume  about  five  minutes  more  ; 
while  the  putting  of  the  same  into  the 
cups  will  take  about  ten  minutes.  I 
have  often  done  it  in  seven.  Then  it 
will  take  about  two  minutes  to  slip  this 
stick  of  prepared  cups  into  the  frame, 
and  place  it  in  the  upper  storj'  of  anj' 
hive  which  has  a  queen-e.xcluder  over 
it. 

The  work  is  now  done  until  about 
the  time  the  queens  are  ready  to  hatch, 
when  it  will  require  but  a  moment  to 
take  the  frame  of  cells  out  of  the  hive, 
and  about  a  minute  a  piece  to  put  each 
cell  into  a  nucleus  ;  or  into  the  apart- 
ments partitioned  oflf  at  each  side  of 
the  upper  stories,  where  the}'  are  to 
hatch  and  become  fertilized  ;  for  these 
cells  can  be  picked  oif  the  frames  as 
easily  as  apples  can  be  picked  oft'  a  tree, 
while  no  combs  need  ever  be  cut  where 
the  cells  are  to  be  inserted.  Simply 
l)ress  the  hard  and  the  unyielding  base 
I  of  these  wax-cells  against  the  side  of 
the  comb  until  it  is  imbedded  into  the 
same,  and  it  it  is  a  fixture.  The  aver- 
age number  of  cells  which  I  secure 
from  each  prepared  frame  is  ten.  and 
as  it  takes  but  33  minutes  for  the  whole 


operation  from  beginning  to  end,  we 
have  about  3^  minutes  as  the  time  con- 
sumed to  the  apiarist  to  secure  a  lay- 
ing queen,  by  this  "fussy"  plan,  as 
Mr.  Alley  and  some  others  call  it. 

Well,  I  do  not  believe  in  cheap 
queens,  as  all  know  ;  but  if  I  did, 
would  not  one  dollar  (the  price  usually 
charged  for  untested  queens),  pay  nn- 
pretty  well  for  3A  minutes'  work  ?  Now 
let  us  look  at  tlie  Alley  plan  a  little, 
and  see  how  long  it  will  take  to  get 
the  same  number  of  queens,  which  is 
about  the  number  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Alley. 

Of  course  you  will  want  a  swarming- 
box  to  keep  the  bees  in  for  ten  hours, 
which  he  recommends  to  prepare  them 
for  cell-building  ;  but  as  this  is  easily 
made,  and  will  last  a  lifetime,  this  is 
not  worthy  of  mention. 

Now  you  have  to  drum  the  bees  out 
from  a  colony,  so  that  they  fill  them- 
selves with  honey,  and  leave  them  in 
this  swarming-ljox  for  ten  hours.  This 
drumming-out  process  will  take  ten 
minutes  at  least,  if  the  bees  have  time 
to  fill  themselves  with  honey.  Then  it 
will  take  two  minutes  to  take  them  to 
the  cellar  and  get  them  again,  and 
two  minutes  more  to  hive  them  into 
the  hive  where  they  are  to  build  cells. 

Next  is  the  getting  of  the  strip  of 
comb  containing  tlie  larv,a\  the  cutting 
it  into  strips,  the  killing  of  every  other 
larva  with  the  brimstone  end  of  a 
match  ;  the  melting  of  wax  and  rosin 
to  stick  this  strip  on  the  comb,  and  the 
fastening  of  the  same  in  place,  which 
we  will  place  at  the  very  reasonable 
time  of  15  minutes. 

After  the  cells  are  completed  we 
have  to  cut  the  strip  of  comb  from  the 
one  to  whicli  it  was  fastened,  cut  the 
cells  apart,  patch  up  those  mutilated 
in  cutting,  with  a  piece  of  foundation 
and  a  hot-knife,  when  they  are  ready 
for  the  nuclei.  This  operation  will 
take  at  least  five  minutes  ;  then  it  takes 
one  minntc  each  to  pht  them  in  the 
nuclei,  and  three  minutes  to  put  the 
bees  which  built  the  cells  back  with 
their  brood,  or  the  brood  and  queen 
back  with  them. 

By  adding  all  the  foregoing  minutes 
together,  the  same  as  we  did  before, 
we  have  47  as  the  number  of  minutes 
required  to  produce  ten  queens  on  the 
Alley  plan,  or  4%  minutes  for  each 
queen.  By  looking  a  little  fnrther,  we 
find  that  if  the  queens  are  sold  at  II 
each,  as  was  supp<ised  by  the  first  cal- 
culation, we  have  ten  cents  as  the  price 
which  was  received  for  each  one-third 
of  a  minutes'  work  ;  so  if  we  are  to 
have  the  same  price  in  this  latter  case, 
we  must  sell  these  queens  reared  by 
the  Alley  plan,  at  11.40  each,  to  re- 
ceive the  same  compensation  for  our 
labor.  Surely,  adopting  the  wonls 
found  in  one  of    our   bee-papers,  "  So 


far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  Alley's 
method,  I  nuist  say  that  if  obliged  to 
rear  queens  by  it,  or  give  up  queen- 
rearing,  I  would  accept  the  latter. 
The  metliod  reijuires  more  time  and 
patience  than  1  have  to  devote  to  such 
business." 

Now,  dear  reader,  you  may  think 
that  I  am  prejudiced,  but  if  so,  it  is 
only  in  failing  to  accomplish  as  much 
by  the  Alley  and  other  methods  in  the 
same  length  of  time  that  I  desired  to, 
and  hence  I  went  to  work  to  see  if  a 
more  expeditious  way  could  not  be 
found,  and  one  by  which  the  bees  ■ 
could  1)e  alw,ays  left  in  just  that  condi- 
tion which  we  had  them  for  honey- 
gathering  purposes,  where  the  extrac- 
tor was  used. 

By  the  plan  which  I  have  made  pub- 
lic we  have  no  queenless  bees  at  any 
time ;  and  have  no  bees  doing  noth- 
ing but  rear  queens  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, the  colony  that  is  rearingqueens 
is  working  for  honey  to  the  same  ad- 
vankujc  that  it  would  under  any  other 
circumstances  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
queens  are  being  reared  more  expedi- 
tiously tlum  by  any  other  plan  known 
to  the  writer  ;  and  that,  too,  after  I 
have  tried  nearly  every  plan  that  I 
have  ever  seen  mentioned  in  print. 

If  any  think  otherwise  than  I  do,  all 
that  is  needed  is  to  try  the  difi'erent 
plans  side  by  side,  and  then  adopt  the 
one  which  seems  best  to  them.  This 
is  a  free  country,  and  I  do  not  wish 
any  one  to  use  anything  that  I  recom- 
mend, unless  he  can  see  that  it  is  to 
his  .advantage  to  do  so. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


Excellent  Fall    Honey  rroin  (he 
Oolden-Rod,  etc. 


Written  for  the  American  Bre  Journal 
BY   G.    H.    ASHBY. 


In  answer  to  the  request  on  page 
(136,  allow  me  to  say  that  golden-rod 
is  our  Ijcsl  fall  honey-plant  in  Western 
New  York.  The  fall  honey  we  depend 
upon  is,  buckwheat,  golden-rod,  as- 
ters and  Michaelmas  daisy  (called 
Micklenias),  and  they  bloom  in  the 
order  named.  Golden-rod  alwa}-s 
yields  the  most  of  any,  the  weather 
being  favorable.  It  begins  to  bloom 
aboiit  .Sept.  1,  and  lasts  about  four 
weeks.  It  always  yields  well  when 
the  weather  is  favorable,  and  bees 
fairly  swarm  upon  it  at  all  times  of 
the  day.  I  think  that  were  the  days 
.as  long,  and  the  weather  as  favorable 
as  it  usually  is  in  clover  or  basswood 
harvest,  we  would  get  as  much  honey 
from  it  in  the  same  time.  The  honey 
is  a  nice  golden  color  (al.so  the  pollen), 
and  quite    heavy,  but   I    think   that    it 
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granulates  quite  easily  when  uncap- 
ped in  the  cells  or  extracted.  It  is  our 
main  dependence  for  winter  stores.  It 
Ms  very  abundant,  and  very  hardy,  yet 
never  troubling  cultivated  fields. 

Uettins  Uees  Out  of  Cases. 

In  answer  to  J.  M.  Biirtch  (see  page 
636),  I  would  say  that  I  think  that  he 
does  not  smoke  the  cases  of  honey  at 
the  right  time.  Smoke  them  in  the 
middle  of  a  day  when  the  bees  are 
working,  when  the  mercury  is  above 
€5°,  and  they  will  move  pretty  lively. 
Take  oft"  a  case  before  the  bees  begin 
to  return,  for  after  that  you  surely 
"  cannot  budge  them."  As  the  case  is 
removed,  quite  a  cluster  may  be  on  the 
bottom,  which  can  be  dislodged  by  a 
dextrous  shake,  and  you  will  have  nine- 
tenths  of  them  out ;  the  rest  will  leave 
very  shortly,  if  put  where  robbers  can- 
not reach  them. 

Albion,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7,  1889. 


black  ones,  as  some  claim  that  "  they 
are  the  best  honey-gatherers." 

Honey  is  cheap — only  10  cents  per 
pound  ;  we  held  ours  at  Vii  cents  for 
a  long  time,  but  finally  had  to  sell  with 
others.  Some  of  our  older  bee-keepers 
put  the  price  down. 

We  are  taking  the  cases  off  and 
preparing  the  bees  for  winter.  We 
have  considerable  unfinished  comb 
honey  that  we  are  extracting  ;  it  sells 
at  8  cents  per  pound. 

Brighton,  Iowa,  Oct.  7,  1889. 


THE  SEASON. 


A  Woman's  Account  of  the  Work 
in  t  lie  Apiary. 


Written  for  the  Ameruvin  Bee  Journal 
BY    MRS.    ^V.    A.    SHAFNIT. 


GERMANY. 


Legislative  Protection   for 
culture  in  Germany. 


Api- 


We  started  with  35  colonies  of  bees 
last  spring.  The  spring  was  very  late 
and  cold  ;  apple-bloom  came,  but  it 
was  too  cold  for  bees  to  work  on  it. 
Then  came  the  locust,  but  the  weather 
still  continued  cold.  In  the  latter  part 
of  May  our  last  j"ear's  queens  were 
killed,  and  dragged  out  ;  nearly  half 
of  the  colonies  did  this.  We  never  saw 
anything  like  it  before.  The  weather 
then  commenced  to  warm  up,  and  the 
fields  were  white  with  clover,  and  the 
air  was  sweet  with  perfume  ;  it  lasted 
until  the  middle  of  July,  and  within 
that  time  the  linden  gave  a  good  sup- 
ply of  honey. 

During  June  and  July  we  had  our 
honey-flow,  for  surely  a  flow  it  was, 
and  it  kept  me  busy  three  days  out  of 
the  week,  taking  honej",  with  what  help 
my  husband  could  give  me  from  his 
corn  and  harvest  work,  working  from 
one  to  two  hours  eveiy  day  at  noon- 
time. He  cut  out  queen-cells  and  in- 
troduced new  queens.  We  did  not  let 
our  colonies  swarm  more  than  once. 

The  honey  flow  ceased  the  last  of 
July.  The  fall  crop  was  promising, 
but  proved  too  dry.  Golden-rod 
bloomed,  but  there  was  no  honey  in  it. 
We  have  had  no  golden-i-od  honey  in 
this  section  of  the  country  for  three 
years.  Our  roadsides  and  fence-cor- 
ners are  lined  with  it. 

We  have  65  colonies  now,  and  we 
are  killing  some  of  our  poor  ones, 
which  are  the  blacks.  Give  us  the 
Italians,    and      others    can    take    tlie 


Written  for  the  Australasian  Bee  Journal 

BV   T.    J.    MULVANY. 


There  are  few  countries  in  which  the 
taste  for  apiculture  is  more  generally 
spread  among  the  people,  or  in  which 
the  bee-keepers  as  a  class  are  more  in- 
telligent, enthusiastic  and  energetic  in 
co-operating  for  the  promotion  of  their 
mutual  interests,  than  in  Germany. 

As  compared  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  the 
same  amount  of  go-ahead  enterprise 
exhibited,  and  consequently  the  num- 
ber of  large  apiaries  kept  by  people 
who  adopt  that  as  their  exclusive  call- 
ing, is  comparatively  few.  There  are, 
however,  a  great  many  people  who 
keep  a  moderate  number  of  colonies, 
pai'tly  for  their  own  use  and  gratifica- 
tion, and  partly  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing their  modest  incomes,  and  amongst 
them  probably  a  large  majority  con- 
sists of  country  clergymen,  school- 
teachers, and  men  engaged  in  other 
business  than  that  of  agriculture. 

These  are  generally  thrifty,  economi- 
cal people,  accustomed  to  live  com- 
fortably upon  small  means  ;  and  by 
them  a  few  pounds  per  annum  of  addi- 
tional income  is  looked  upon  as  a  mat- 
ter of  more  importance  than  can  easily 
be  realized  by  people  who  judge  of 
profits  by  the  standard  of  "eight 
hours'"  work  and  "  eight  shillings  a 
day  "  for  ordinary  labor.  Such  a  mod- 
erate earning  can  generally  be  ob- 
tained by  the  sale  of  a  small  quantity 
:  of  comb  honej-,  and,  perhaps,  of  a  few 
colonies  of  bees,  all  at  remunerative 
prices,  which  can  usually  be  com- 
manded in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. 

There  is  scarcely  a  man  amongst 
those  who  keej)  even  a  few  colonies, 
but  belongs  to  a  local  bee-keepers'  as- 
sociation, and  regularly  receives,  and 
reads,  his  copy  of  the  bee-paper  se- 
lected as  the  organ  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belongs.  Several  of  these 
local  societies  are  afliliated  to  a  pro- 
vincial association,  and    these  again  to 


a  Central  National  Association,  which 
comprises  all  the  separate  States  of  the 
"  Fatherland,"  and  which  holds  period- 
ical general  assemblies,  each  year,  in 
a  difl'erent  pact  of  Germany. 

This  .systeiu  of  holding  what  they 
term  "  Wanderversammlungen,"  is  pe- 
culiarly a  German  one  ;  is  universally 
adopted  by  men  of  science,  members 
of  the  learned  professions,  artists, 
architects,  engineers,  both  civil  and 
mechanical,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the 
trades  and  minor  callings,  and  tends 
greatly  to  promote  social  intercourse 
and  co-operative  action  between  the 
members  of  each  profession  or  calling. 

The  yearly  assembly  is  fixed  as  a 
sort  of  holiday  trip,  usually  in  the 
Easter  or  Wliitsuntide  holidays,  and 
occupies  two  or  three  days,  which  ai'e 
employed  in  accordance  with  a  well 
considered  programme,  in  business 
meetings,  social  intercourse,  and  pleas- 
ure excursions. 

The  town  or  city  selected  as  the 
place  of  meeting  offers  every  possible 
facility  and  assistance  to  the  executive 
committee  charged  with  the  general 
arrangements,  and  the  raihvajs  usually 
issue  return  tickets  at  reduced  rates 
for  the  visitors.  The  whole  system  is 
carried  out  with  a  strict  regard  to 
economy  of  means,  which  is  rendered 
practical  bj*  the  co-operation  of  large 
numbers  for  a  common  object. 

For  instance,  in  the  local  bee-keep- 
ers' societies,  the  annual  subscription 
does  not  exceed  two  or  three  shillings, 
induding  the  price  of  the  bee-paper, 
which  is  supplied  to  those  societies  at 
the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  member, 
while  the  price  to  outsiders  is  three 
shillings  per  annum.  This,  again,  is 
only  possible  where  so  great  a  number 
unite  for  the  purpose. 

The  Bienenwirlschaftlices  Centralblatl, 
which  is  the  organ  of  the  German  Cen- 
tral Association,  is  a  well-got-up  paper 
of  16  pages,  in  pamphlet  form,  with  an 
outer  cover,  issued  twice  a  month,  and 
has  a  circulation  of  8,000. 

To  show  how  municipal,  provincial, 
and  central  governments  assist  in  pro- 
moting the  movement,  I  may  mention 
that  in  a  late  number  of  the  Central- 
blalt,  the  following  notice  appears  : 

GEKM.IN  APICUI.TUR.4t.  CEKTKAL  ASSOCIATION. 

For  the  Til  Waadervorsiimnilung  and  Exhi- 
bition of  the  German  Central  Association,  to 
take  iilaee  at  Stctlin,  in  September,  the  follow- 
ing (Trants  of  money  have  been  made  : 

1    nvthecitvof  Stettin 1.000  marks. 

2.  By  the  Provinceof  Pommern.. 2,000  marks. 
:j.  liv  the  Royal  Minister  for  Agri- 
culture   :i,000  marks. 

Further  grants  of  assistance  are  in  prospect, 
of  which  due  notices  shall  be  given,  etc. 

Now  here  we  see  £300  already 
granted  as  subsidies  by  the  local  and 
central  governments,  while  further  as- 
sistance is  still  expected.  The 
ways,  wliitdi  are  State  property, 
no  doubt,  issue 


rail- 
will, 
return  tickets  to  mem- 
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bers  of  tho  societies  at  greatlj'  reduced 
rates,  and  probably  carry  goods  for 
exhibition  free,  etc. 

I  have  gone  into  the  foregoing  de- 
tails in  order  to  show  tliat  in  Germany 
there  is  at  least  as  much  energy  dis- 
played b}'  the  bee-keepers,  and  as 
much  assistance  afforded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  promotion  of  apicul- 
ture, as  will  be  found  in  any  other 
country.  Still,  among  the  general 
public  there  is  as  much  of  the  same 
kind  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  to  be 
encountered,  wliich,  in  the  United 
States,  have  forced  the  bee-keepers  to 
form  a  league  for  mutual  defense  in 
legal  prosecutions,  and  which  have 
alread}'  shown  themselves  in  a  minor 
degree  in  this  colony,  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  apply  for  legisla- 
tive protection  against  the  wilful  de- 
struction of  the  bees,  and  against 
frivolous  or  malicious  attacks  upon 
the  property  and  interests  of  the  bee- 
keepers. 

Ciernian  Bee-I>e$;isIalioii. 

On  the  3rd  of  April  last,  a  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  Pru.ssian  House  of 
Representatives,  entitled  the  "  Bee- 
Protection  Act."  The  member  who 
moved  the  first  i-eading  of  the  Bill, 
Herr  Letocha,  promised  a  speech  of 
considerable  length,  bj'  observing  that 
he  was  not  acting  upon  his  own  mere 
motion,  but  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Central  Association  for  Bee-Cul- 
ture, and  of  the  20,000  bee-keepers 
who  were  members  of  the  Association. 

He  then  entered  into  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  importance  of  apiculture  in 
a  national  point  of  view,  not  onl}'  on 
account  of  the  commercial  value  of  the 
bees'  products,  but  also  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  these  products  in  medicine, 
and  in  many  branches  of  industry — 
some  of  which,  such  as  copperplate  en- 
graving, lithography,  and  zincography 
•oould  not  supi)ly  their  want  bj'  any 
artificial  surrogates  ;  and,  above  all, 
on  account  of  the  services  of  the  bees 
"  in  their  relation  to  the  bloom  and 
splendor  of  our  native  flora,  as  well  as 
the  plenty  of  our  fruits,  and  also  the 
profitable  yield  of  our  harvests,  gen- 
erally speaking."  In  concluding  this 
portion  of  his  subject,  Herr  Letocha 
said  : 

I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  go  into  those  de- 
tails, because,  unfortunately,  people  are  still 
found,  eveu  amoiif?  the  agriculturists,  who 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  relation  be- 
tween bees  and  Mowers.  Only  yesterday  I  was 
told  by  one  ol  our  large  landed  proprietors 
that  the  bees  caused  him  great  injury,  es- 
pecially in  his  buckwheat  and  rape  crops,  in- 
asmuch as  they  visited  the  fields  so  constantly 
during  the  period  of  the  bloom,  and  sucked  the 
strength  out  of  the  plants,  so  that  they  could 
only  make  a  poor  growth. 

Now.  gentlemen,  it  is  a  fact,  clearly  estab- 
lished by  experieu<'0,  that  the  buckwheat,  for 
instunce.  on  the  Jinnehurg  moors,  notwith- 
standing the  poor  soil  of  t.hat  district,  is  much 
richer  in  corn.  or.  as  the  farmer  expresses  it. 
drives  a  better  jield.  tlian  on  good  soil  in  other 

{jarts  of  the  country  ;  and  this  is  solely  attri- 
)utablo  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of   that 


district  are  also  bee-keepers  who  place  their 
bee-hives  during  the  period  of  bloom,  near  the 
buckwheat. 

It  is  also  fully  established  that  fields  of  rape, 
white  clover  and  sera<lella,  to  which  bees  are 
brought  during  the  time  they  are  in  bloom, 
afford  a  mucli  richer  iiarvest  than  those  fields 
which  arc  not  visited  by  bees  ;  and  finally,  ex- 
periments made  by  covering  small  areas  of 
rape,  when  in  bloom,  with  fine  netting  so  as 
to  exclude  the  bees,  have  had  the  result  that 
the  plants  so  covered  yielded  but  little  seed, 
while  the  fields  immediately  adjoining,  where 
the  bees  liiid  free  access  to  the  flowers,  yielded 
a  most  excellent  harvest. 

The  speaker  next  proceeded  to  quote 
some  interesting  historical  facts  to 
show  that  the  protection  of  apiculture 
had  been,  from  the  early  times,  con- 
sidered worthy  of  legislative  attention. 
After  alluding  to  the  ancient  Roman 
law,  which  provides  that  any  one  who 
wilfully  destroyed  his  neighbor's  bees 
should  pay  him  compensation  for  the 
damage  so  done,  he  added  : 

In  Germany  bee-culture  was  In  a  flourishing 
condition  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  bee-keep- 
ers were  held  in  high  estimation.  Those  who 
bred  and  kept  bees  were  then  named  "  Zeid- 
Icrs,"  and  possessed  many  and  great  privileges. 
They  were,  for  instance,  e.xempt  from  tolls  in 
the  imperial  cities  ;  they  had  also,  under  the 
Golden  Bull  of  i;i.">0.  a  separate  Jurisdiction  of 
their  own,  under  their  "Zeidel-masters."  from 
which  only  the  most  serious  crimes  were  ex- 
cepted. 

In  Prussia,  specially,  bee-culture  enjoyed  a 
wise  and  large  degree  of  legal  protection. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  paragraph  29  of  the 
Offlc.iiil  Oazctle  for  the  police  districts  in  Prus- 
sia for  the  year  1642,  ordered,  amongst  other 
things,  the  following  ; 

"And  because  the  moors  and  forests  are  be- 
coming few,  the  villages,  however,  God  he 
praised, always  more  numerous, therefore  shall 
the  people  be  called  upon  to  establish  bee- 
gardens,  and  to  pay  paiticular  attention  to 
them,  so  that  the  wild  honey,  which  would 
otherwise  go  to  waste  on  the  open  fields,  may 
be  brought  into  the  gai-dens. 

"  Again,  in  the  village  regulations  of  1702, 
the  peasant  farmers  and  cottiers  are  specially 
bound  to  keep  a  fixed  number  of  bee-hives. 
Frederick  the  Great  issued,  underdate  of  June 
27,  1778.  a  regulation,  tn  be  read  yearly  fnnn 
the  pulpits  (if  the  vlntrchfs,  according  to  which 
those  who  should  lay  down  poisonous  matter 
mi.xed  with  honey,  and  thereby  cause  bees  be- 
longing to  other  "people  to  be  poisoned,  should 
be  [junished.  without  respect  of  persons,  with 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  up 
to  six  years."  (!) 

This  last  instance  shows  that  there 
must  have  been,  at  that  time,  a  sort  of 
crusade  carried  on  by  the  misguided 
enemies  of  the  bees,  which  called  forth 
such  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
great  Frederick.  Or  can  it  be  that 
the  Prussians  had  then  a  "  small  bird 
nui.?ance  "  of  their  own,  and  that  "  the 
poisonous  matter  mixed  with  honey  " 
was  laid  down  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  poisoned  wheat  of  our  time,  which, 
by  the  way,  requires  to  be  well  sweet- 
ened to  be  eft'ective,  and  which,  in  the 
case  mentioned  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Otago  Bee-Keepers'  Association, 
caused  the  loss  of  whole  colonies  of 
bees  last  winter  ? 

What  wouUl  tho  farmers  of  Otago 
s.iy  if  the  Government  were  to  follow 
the  example  of  Frederick  the  Great  ? 
In  any  case  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  punishment  awarded  was  out  of 
proportion  to  the  crime,  even  if  we  as- 
sume that  tlie  poison  was  intended  for 
the  bees  only. 


Herr  Letocha  then  pointed  out  in 
what  respect  the  legislation  of  the 
present  day  is  defective,  and  requires 
revisal  in  order  to  protect  the  property 
of  the  bee-keepei'.  and  to  forward  the 
interests  of  apiculture.  Amongst  the 
arguments  adduced  bj-  him  in  this  re- 
spect are  the  following : 

Most  of  the  townspeople,  and  even  many  of 
our  great  landed  iiniiuictors,  know  nothing  of 
bee-culture  hut  the  name  ;  but  they  look  upon 
the  bee  as  a  sort  of  savage  reptile,  because  it 
cau  sting  ;  and  because  it  occasionally  finds  its 
way  into  sugar-factories  and  confectioners' 
shops,  they  believe  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
teriniimte  it  by  means  or  Are.  poison,  or  with 
steam  and  water.  The  common  land-law,  in- 
deed, expressly  acknowledges  the  property 
of  the  hee-owiicr  in  his  hives,  and  also  in  the 
swarms  which  issue  from  them.  These  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  however,  are  only  too  often 
paralyzed  by  one-sided  regulations  which  the 
police  authorities,  ignoring  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  bee,  liclieve  themselves  called  upon 
to  issue  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  in 
consideration  of  a  stinging  mania  in  the  bees. 

Here  follow  instances  of  such  local 
regulations  issued  by  the  police  au- 
thorities. For  example,  in  Cologne, 
in  December,  1858,  a  police  order 
whereby  it  was  decreed,  under  penal- 
ties, that  "  within  the  city  of  Cologne 
not  more  than  5  colonies  of  bees  should 
be  kept  in  one  house,  and  the  grounds 
belonging  thereto,  and  then  so  that  they 
cannot  fly  upon  strange  property.  (From 
this  wise  regulation  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  learned  authorities 
thought  that  bees  were  kept  in  cages, 
like  canary  birds  !) 

Then,  in  Worms,  in  July,  1879,  a 
local  regulation  prohibits  the  keeping 
of  bees  or  erections  of  bee-hives  "in 
the  southern  and  southwestern  portion 
of  the  zemarkung  Worms ;"  and  in 
Bremen,  a  singular  regulation  forbids 
the  keeping  of  bees  "nj  a  portion  of  the 
city  and  the  adjoining  zemarkung." 
But  this  is  not  all.  Herr  Letocha  very 
justly  remarks  as  follows  : 

But  under  the  existing  laws,  even  in  places 
where  such  sjiecial  regulations  have  not  been 
issued,  the  keeping  of  bees  is  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  good-will  of  one's  neighbors. 
There  are.  however,  such  things  as  malicious 
neighbors,  ami  under  some  circumstances 
even  good  neighbors  will  quarrel,  so  that 
mutual  chicane  is  brought  into  play. 

Now,  should  a  neighbor,  out  of  chicane  or 
malice,  complain  that  he  is  troubled  hy  his 
neighbor's  bees,  the  local  authorities,  as  a  rule, 
order  under  penalities,  the  removal  of  the 
apiary,  even  in  cases  where,  owing  to  the  local 
circumstances,  auy  real  damage  to  the  neigh- 
bor is  clearly  out  of  the  question  ? 

The  speaker  then  quoted  cases  of 
this  sort,  of  great  hardship  to  the  bee- 
keepers. For  instance,  a  school-teacher 
who  kept  a  single  hive  in  his  garden 
was  ordered  to  do  away  with  it,  be- 
cause his  neighbor  complained  that  tite 
bees  ffew  upon  his  crocus  flowers  (.')  ; 
and  another  i)erson,  a  professional  api- 
arist in  Brunswick,  who  had  made  his 
living  thereby  "  for  decades  of  years," 
was,  after  lengthened  legal  proceed- 
ings and  appeal  to  the  highest  court, 
compelled  to  give  up  his  business,  and 
to  sacrifice  his  property,  because  his 
neighborssucceeded  in  proving  in  court 
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that,  occasionally,  swarms  had  settled 
on  theiv  grounds,  and  that  one  or  two 
children  had  been  once  stung  by  a  bee. 
He  then  adds  : 

Gentlemen,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  where 
such  occurrences  are  possible,  apiculture  can- 
not progress.  According  to  the  farm-stock 
census  for  Prussia  in  the  year  1873,  there 
were  then  1,459,415  colonies  of  bees  counted, 
which,  taking-  the  colony  at  15  marks,  repre- 
sents a  total  value  of  '21,891,225  marks.  By 
the  census  of  1883,  there  were  only  1,238,040 
colonies,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  less. 
The  national  wealth  invested  in  these  colonies 
of  bees  had  therefore  been  reduced  in  these 
ten  years  by  nearlj'  three  and  a  quarter  million 
of  marks. 

In  the  statistics  for  1888,  I  find  the  bees 
were  not  included  at  all,  and  also  in  the  report 
of  the  Minister  to  His  Majesty,  upon  the  agri- 
cultural matters  in  Prussia,  bee-keeping  is  not 
mentioned.  This  is  a  proof  that  apiculture, 
although  a  very  important  side-branch  of 
agriculture,  is  not  valued  and  appreciated  as 
It  deserves  to  be.  The  further  decline  of  our 
bee-culture  is  unavoidable,  and  must  go  on 
even  more  rapidly,  unless  legislative  measures 
be  taken  better  to  protect  both  the  bee-keep- 
ing and  the  bee-keepers. 

Herr  Letocha  here  referred  to  the 
fact  that  a  Bill,  such  as  he  now 
brought  in,  had  been  introduced  into 
the  Imperial  Parliament  (Reichstag) 
in  1883,  and  had  been  well  received 
and  very  influentially  supported  ;  but 
owing  to  an  early  close  of  the  session, 
could  not  then  pass  through  the  later 
stages.  It  had  been  prepared  under 
the  advice  of  thirteen  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  bee-culture,  including 
Dr.  Dzierzon. 

It  was  not  again  brought  before  the 
Reichstag  because  it  was  found  in  the 
meantime  that  the  body  was  not  com- 
petent to  deal  with  the  internal  regu- 
lations of  the  ditierent  German  States, 
as  this  Bill  would  have  to  do.  He 
finally  stated  that  the  Bill  he  now  sub- 
mitted, contained  four  sorts  of  provi- 
sions— the  first  relating  to  the  right  of 
keeping  bees,  and  the  property  of  the 
the  bee-keeper  in  his  colonies  and 
swarms  ;  the  second,  to  police  and  ad- 
ministrative regulations  with  regard  to 
the  location  of  apiaries,  and  of  the  bee- 
hives brought  out  to  the  fields  in  the 
period  of  bloom,  with  fixed  lines  for 
the  contravention  of  such  regulations  ; 
thirdly,  the  imposition  of  penalties  for 
wilful  and  improper  destruction  of 
strange  bees,  laj'  means  of  poison, 
water,  steam,  etc.  ;  and  fourthly,  regu- 
lations for  the  suppression  of  foul 
BROOD,  which  he  described  as  a 
"  plague  which  can  destroy  whole  api- 
aries, not  only  in  small  localities,  but 
in  an  entire  province." 

It  will  now  be  a  matter  of  interest 
to  see  how  this  Bill  fares  in  the  Prus- 
sian Parliament ;  but  whatever  the 
fate  of  the  measui-e  may  be,  we  have 
here  a  proof  that  important  legislative 
bodies,  such  as  that  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia  and  the  Imperial  German  Par- 
liament, the  latter  representing  over 
sixty  millions  of  people,  notwithstand- 
ing the  weighty  matters  upon  which 
they  have  to  deliberate,  can  spare  time 


and  attention  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  the  protection  and  encour- 
agement due  to  apiculture  upon  prin- 
ciples of  State  policy,  while  a  certain 
duodecimo  parliament  sitting  "  in 
another  place  "  appears  to  be  so  over- 
powered by  the  labor  of  legislating  for 
some  half  million  of  colonies,  that  it 
cannot  aft'ord  the  necessary  time  to 
deliberate  upon  a  short,  useful,  and, 
I  believe,  unopposed  measure,  intended 
to  save  a  young  country  from  the  dam- 
age likely  to  arise  from  the  spread  of 
foul  brood  among  its  bees,  although 
the  Bill  is  so  short  and  so  simple  that 
it  might  well  be  disposed  of  by  any 
parish  vestry  meeting  in  half-an-hour. 


TAXING  BEES. 


Arc  Bcc«   Taxable    in   the  State 
of  Iowa? 
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The  query  propounded  by  G.  B. 
Olney,  on  page  620,  is  one  which  seems 
to  puzzle  not  only  a  good  many  bee- 
keepers, but  also  some  persons  who, 
by  viritue  of  their  office,  Interpret  the 
Revenue  Laws. 

The  question,  "Are  bees  taxable  ?" 
must  be  decided  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  where  they  are  kept.  They  may 
be  taxable  in  one  State,  and  exempt  in 
another  ;  therefore,  what  I  shall  have 
to  say  on  the  subject  relates  only  to 
Iowa. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  this  question 
was  ably  answered  in  these  columns 
several  years  ago  by  Dr.  Oren,  but  as 
there  are  undoubtedly  many  new  sub- 
scribers. I  will  give  my  interpretation 
of  the  Iowa  law.  Indeed,  it  needs  no 
interpretation,  the  statute  being  so 
plain  that  anj'  one,  it  seems  to  me, 
ought  to  be  able  to  .imderstand  it.  I 
will  quote  from  the  Revenue  Laws,  and 
from  Section  797,  which  is  the  section 
specifying  the  exemptions  :  "  The  fol- 
lowing classes  of  property  are  not  to  be 
taxed,  and  they  maj'  be  omitted  from 
the  assessments  herein  required." 
Paragraph  4  of  that  section  reads, 
"  Animals  not  hereafter  specified." 

Taxable  property  is  "specified  "  un- 
der Section  801,  and  the  "Animals" 
therein  named  are  "  horses,  cattle, 
mules,  a.sses,  .sheep  and  swine."  That 
is  all  the  law  there  is  treating  directly 
or  indirectly  on  this  subject,  except  the 
quotation  below. 

Now,  one  question  that  is  likely  to 
arise  is,  "Is  a  bee  an  animal  ?"  If  not, 
they  may  be  classed  in  the  "All  other 
property,  real  and  personal,"  which 
"  is  subject  to  taxation  in  the  manner 
directed."  But  if  bees  are  not  animals, 
what  are    thev  ?      Webster  defines  the 


word  animal  thus:  "An  organized 
living  being,  endowed  with  sensation 
and  the  power  of  voluntarj'  motion  ; 
and  also  characterized  by  taking  its 
food  into  an  internal  cavity  or  stomach 
for  digestion  ;  by  giving  carbonic  acid 
to  the  air  and  taking  oxygen  in  the 
process  of  respiration  ;  by  increasing^ 
in  motive  power  or  active,  aggressive 
force  with  the  ])rogressto  maturity." 

Bees  are  animals.  Some  trj-  to  ex- 
cuse their  consciences  for  wanting  ta 
tax  bees  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
property,  and  ought  to  share  their  just 
burden  of  taxation.  But  bees  are  not 
onlj-  animals  exempt,  yet  we  seldom 
hear  of  a  word  of  complaint  regarding 
the  others.  Geese,  turkeys,  hens, 
pigeons,  guineas,  peacocks,  *dogs, 
cats,  tame  rabbits  and  fish  are  all  ani- 
mals, yet  the  assessor  never  inquires 
after  the  amount  of  capital  that  we 
have  invested  in  them.  They  are  ex- 
empt under  the  Section  above  quoted. 

I  may  open  a  poultry  farm  and  in- 
vest 15,000  in  fine  birds,  yet  the  stock 
would  be  exempt  under  the  law.  I 
may  construct  a  car])  pond  and  raise 
fish  enough  to  supply  my  family,  but 
the  carp  are  exempt.  I  might  start  an 
ostrich  farm  and  the  birds  would  be 
exempt  from  taxation  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  even  though  they  cost  $1,000 
apiece.  The  proper  tools  of  every 
farmer  and  mechanic  to  the  amount  of 
$300  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

It  the  Legislature  had  intended  that 
all  the  before-mentioned  animals  should 
be  taxed,  they  would  not  have  ex- 
empted them. 

As  an  instance  where  visible  prop- 
erty wholly  escapes  taxation  with  the 
sanction  of  law,  take  poultrj-.  The 
census  report  fi'r  1880.  shows  the  num- 
ber of  all  kinds  in  the  State  on  June 
1st  of  that  year,  to  have  been  8,539,- 
714.  At  20  cents  each  (not  an  ex- 
travagant estimate),  the  value  was 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
(11,707,942).  The  value  of  the  eggs 
produced  in  1879,  at  12  cents  per 
dozen,  was  13,870,471. 

The  number  of  colonies  of  bees  in 
the  State  is  not  given  in  the  census  re- 
port for  1880,  but  the  honev  produced 
in  1879  was  1.310,138  pounds.  At  12i 
cents  per  pound,  the  value  was  $163,- 
767,  about  one  twenty-third  part  of  the 
value  of  the  prod  net  from  poultry.  We 
do  not  hear  anything  about  taxing 
poultry,  and  I  think  that  it  is  about 
time  that  they  give  bee-keepers    a  rest. 

*Under  a  recent  law,  dogs  are  taxed, 
but  it  is  a  sort  of  a  per  capita  tax,  and 
not  according  to  the  value  of  the  ani- 
mal. Its  object  is  to  raise  a  fund  with 
which  to  pay  losses  to  the  owners  of 
sheep  or  other  domestic  animals, 
caused  by  dogs. 

Forest  City,  Iowa. 
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LAW. 


Sending    Bees    by  Mail  is  Notv 
Slatulory  Law. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  JoiirTial 

BY    C.    J.    UOBIKSON. 


On  pages  581  and  582  the  subject  of 
shipping  bees  by  mail  transit  is  dis- 
cussed with  pertinency  to  tlie  bee- 
business.  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  expresses 
fear  that  the  mail  "  department "  will 
get  down  on  sending  queens  in  the 
mail,  and  again  exclude  them  by  a 
ruling  of  the  postal  chief.  He  fears 
that  the  "  trial  package  "  sent  in  the 
mail  by  Mr.  Pratt  to  Mr.  Dooliltle  "  is 
a  direct  violation  of  our  present  laws." 
It  seems  that  our  active  business  friend, 
A.  I.,  has  not  made  himself  conversant 
with  "our  postal  laws." 

Referring  to  our  postal  law,  it  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  statutes  re- 
lating to  mail  regulations,  that  Section 
372  of  our  postal  laws,  approved  by 
Congress  March  3,  1886,  provides  that 
certain  articles  therein  mentioned  are 
mailable  as  "  4th  class  matter."  The 
8th  clause  of  that  Act  reads  :  "  Queen- 
bees  and  their  attendant  bees  maj'  be 
sent  in  the  mails  when  properlj'  put 
up  so  as  not  to  injure  the  persons  of 
those  handling  the  mails,  nor  soil  the 
mail-bags  or  their  contents." 

Please  note  that  it  is  not  left  with 
the  Postmaster  General  in  his  discre- 
tionary jurisdiction  to  rule  that  queen- 
bees  and  their  attendant  bees  must  be 
excluded  as  maihible  matter,  as  he  did 
many  years  ago.  Now,  it  is  statutory 
law  that  bees  are  mailable  matter. 

Our  worthy  friend,  A.  I.  Root,  men- 
tioned that  he  "  would  not  blame  the 
department  for  shutting  down  on  ns  ;" 
none  will  ever  •'  blame  the  depart- 
ment"  again  for  "shutting  down  on 
us,"  no,  indeed,  it  canHAo  it  ;  Congress 
holds  the  helm  of  the  mails,  and  have 
'  granted  "  us  "  the  right  to  send  through 
the  mails,  queen-bees  and  attendant 
bees,  without  restriction  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  attendant  bees,  and  the  wording 
of  the  law  may  be  construed  to  include 
five  attendant  bees  or  five  million,  pro- 
viding the  packages  do  not  exceed  4 
pounds. 

The  9th  clause  of  the  same  Section, 
372,  mentions  that  "Hard  candies  or 
confectioner}'"  may  be  sent  through 
I  the  mails  when  properlj'  put  up.  So 
go  ahead,  Messrs.  Pratt  and  Doolittle, 
and  if  you  fail  to  push  the  business, 
very  likely  our  enterprising  friend, 
Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  will  dispel  his  doubts 
and  fears,  dry  up  his  mournful  tears, 
and  take  the  lead. 

Mr.  Root  mentioned  that  "  Prof. 
Cook  was  instrumental  in  getting 
queens  through  the  mails  when  they 
were  once  cut  off   (?)"      I  do  not  like 


to  dispute,  nor  am  I  willing  to  rob  one 
of  glory,  liut  wlien  I  read  the  assertion 
I  was  a  bit  surprised  that  Mr.  Root 
would  entertain  a  superstitious  belief 
that  Prof.  Cook  is  to  be  credited  with 
all  tlie  honor  and  glory  as  having  ac- 
complished what  many  others,  equally 
as  great  and  good,  have  done  jointly. 
Is  Gen.  D.  L.  Adair,  of  Hawesville, 
Ky.,  wlio  first  took  the  bull  (P.  M.  G.) 
by  the  hoi-ns,  to  be  ignored  ?  And  who 
had  a  telling  voice  in  framing  the  Sec- 
tion, 372  ?  It  was  not  Prof.  Cook. 
Has  Mr.  Root  forgotten  that  the  Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers'  Convention  took 
up  the  subject  and  appointed  a  "  com- 
mittee "  to  inlluence  the  chief  of  the 
"  Department  "  to  rescind  his  ruling, 
and  permit  postmasters  to  mail  bees  ? 

I  mailed  the  first  queen  and  a  few 
attendant  worker-bees  that  ever  was 
sent  by  mail  transit,  and  I  have  been 
cognizant  of  the  rulings  and  the  laws 
relating  to  bees  by  mail.  I  sent  that 
first  queen  to  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  in 
the  summer  of  18t)3 — I  suppose  he  has 
my  letters  on  file — and  naturally  I 
would  observe  what  transpired  con- 
cerning the  business.  The  idea  of 
sending  bees  by  mail  was  forced  upon 
me  as  a  necessity.  I  resided  20  miles 
distant  from  an  express  office. 

I  had  a  hand  in  importing  the  first 
Italian  queens  that  landed  on  this  con- 
tinent, that  bred  queen  progenj-.  P. 
J.  Mahan,  of  Philadelphia,  went  and 
bought  the  queens,  and  bred  queens  in 
his  apiary,  and  he  sent  queens  to  me 
by  express.  I  vvas  bothered  about 
getting  them,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  they  might  be  sent  by  mail.  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Langstroth,  asking  his 
opinion  in  the  matter.  He  answered, 
saying  that  he  considered  it  not  prac- 
tical. I  ever  have  a  mind  that  prompts 
me  independently,  and  I  caught  a 
black  queen,  put  her  into  a  cage  with 
a  few  worker-bees,  and  put  all  in  the 
mail-pouch  that  was  borne  aw.ay  on  a 
stage-coach. 

A  few  days  later  I  received  a  pack- 
age, per  mail,  from  Mr.  Langstroth, 
containing  a  fine  Italian  queen,  but 
she  survived  only  an  hour  or  so.  She 
and  Ihe  few  workers  were  daubed,  and 
the  workers  were  dead.  He  had  in- 
formed me  that  the  bees  I  mailed  to 
him  were  in  fine  condition  when  re- 
ceived. I  informed  him  that  his  at- 
tempt was  a  failure  ;  that  the  bees  were 
daubed,  and  he  sent  me  another  queen 
which  came  safelj-. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  sending  bees 
by  mail.  At  that  time  Mr.  Langstroth 
wrote  me  a  complimentary  letter,  men- 
tioning that  I  was  fairly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  the  invention — shipping  bees 
by  mail  ;  also  that  lie  contemplated  a 
new  edition  of  his  book,  and  took 
pleasure  of  giving  me  the  honor  of 
being  the  originator  of  the  plan. 


The  mailing  of  bees  has  proved  a 
great  boon  to  the  bee-fraternity,  as  it 
did  to  Mr.  Langstroth,  yet  he  ha.* 
ignored  me,  even  though  he  promised 
to  do  me  justice.  Of  course  I  do  not 
feel  toward  liim  as  many  others  do. 
A  few  years  ago  I  wrote,  asking  hinv 
if  he  remembered  the  matter,  and  put 
the  question,  whether  or  not  he  knew 
that  I  was  the  first  who  suggested  the 
idea  of  sending  bees  bj'  mail,  and  the 
first  to  put  it  in  practice.  I  suspected 
that  some  upstart  would  claim  the 
credit,  and  that  "  Father  Langstroth  " 
would  forget  it,  unless  I  had  his  ac- 
knowledgement in  writing.  He  an- 
swered my  question  (as  I  took  it) 
rather  grudgingly,  mentioning,"  So  fai* 
as  I  know,  you  were  the  first  to  mail 
queen-bees."  I  am  human,  and  wa» 
feeling  unkindly  toward  him  in  return 
for  his  disrespect  to  me.  so  when  I  re- 
ceived the  cold  reply,  I  waxed — well, 
just  as  anybody  would. 

Mr.  Langstroth  can  correct  me  if  I 
am  in  error,  for  it  does  not  depend 
wholly  upon  our  stateiuents.  I  feel 
that  I  have  reason  to  remember  him  as 
treating  me  unfairly  ;  hence  I  have 
criticised  him  not  in  a  friendly  style. 

P.  S. — In  my  article  on  page  586,  a 
slight  error  occurred.  In  the  second 
column,  and  last  line  but  one,  it  reads, 
"  Ameki(;an  Bee  Journal,"  instead  of 
"  Q.  B.  ./.."  as  I  had  written  in.  Editor 
Pratt  commented  on  one  of  my  articles, 
and  I  aimed  a  joke  on  him,  in  answer 
to  his  humorous  mention  of  "  beauty." 
The  notion  is  current  that  "  beauty  "  is- 
— in  women  and  bee.s — an  indication 
of  feebleness,  but  none  attempt  to  ex- 
plain or  offer  logical  reasons  in  support 
of  such  a  doctrine. 

Richfield,  N.  Y. 

[Mr.  Robinson  misunderstood  Mr. 
A.  I.  Root's  statement.  The  latter  re- 
ferred to  the  year  1879,  when  Prof. 
Cook,  D.  A.  Jones,  and  T.  G.  Newmaa 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  try  to- 
get  "  queen-bees  and  their  attendant* 
re-admitted  to  the  mails,"  from  which 
thej'  had  been  excluded  when  framings 
a  new  law. 

Mr.  Robinson  refei's  to  the  original 
time  of  admitting  bees  to  the  mails,  in 
1863 — fifteen  years  prior  to  the  excel- 
lent work  done  by  Prof.  Cook,  Presi- 
dent Willitts,  and  others,  in  re-admit- 
ting queen-bees  to  the  mails. 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  V.  J.  Robin- 
son should  have  any  unfriendly  feel- 
ings towards  Father  Langstroth — than 
whom  no  man  lives  who  is  more  hon- 
orable and  just,  as  well  as  anxious  to 
give  every  man  Ids  just  due. — Eu.] 
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COWTEIVTIOBf  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Mettinq. 

Oct,  23.  24.— Union,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 

J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Bee,  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  4-6.— International,  at  Brantford.Ont.,  Canada. 
K.  V.  Holtermann,  Sec,  Rooiney,  Onl. 

Dec.  16, 17.— Northern  Illinois,  at  Rockford.  Ills. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec,  Cherry  Vallev,  Ills. 
1890. 
May  2.— Susquehanna  Co..  at  Hopbottom,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  See.,  Harford,  Pa. 

IST  In  order  to  bare  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinirs.- Gd. 


Best  Honey  from  Oolden-God. 

• — Chas.  E.  Dow,   Lawrence,  Mass.,  on 
■  Oct  7,  1889,  says  : 

With  me  the  golden-rod  is  a  vahiable 
honey-plant — the  best  honey  that  I 
have  taken  this  year  is  from  it,  and 
was  taken  in  September.  It  is  very 
thick,  and  it  is  hard  to  extract  the 
combs  clean.  Let  a  person  take  a 
sprig  of  the  flower,  and  compare  its 
odor  with  the  flavor  of  the  honej',  and 
he  will  be  surprised  at  the  similarity. 
J  will  send  you  a  sample  in  a  few  days. 
-Mrs.  Dow  and  1  say,  let  the  golden-rod 
■be  the  national  flower. 


Bees   Did    Poorly. -J.    M.    Mc- 

Daniel,  Peoria,  Texas,  on  Oct.  1,  says  : 

Bees  are  doing  poorly  here.  We 
have  no  basswood  or  white  clover  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  which  are  the 
main  honej-plants  in  many  places, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  take  their 
places ;  still  I  shall  keep  bees,  as  I  like 
to  work  with  them.  Bees  do  well  here 
in  the  spring,  and  sometimes  late  in 
the  fall,  but  often  in  May  and  June 
there  is  a  dearth  of  honey-plants. 


An  Opinion  of  Oolden-Rod 

D.  C.  Leach,  Walton,  Mich.,  on  Oct.  4, 
1889,  writes : 

lam  glad  that  Mr.  Harris  (page  631!) 
has  asked  for  an  "expression  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  value  of  golden-rod  as  a 
honey-producer."  I  also  had  thought 
of  calling  for  such  an  expressiou. 
Golden-rod  abounds  in  this  vicinity ; 
thousands  of  acres  of  pine  plains  and 
"stump  lands"  are  covered  with  it. 
It  blooms  in  July  and  lasts,  sometimes, 
until  Oct.  1.  I  have  been  watching 
this  jear,  to  sec  how  it  was  treated  by 
the  bees  ;  for  weeks  I  did  not  see  a  bee 
•on  it.  although  on  the  watch  for  them. 
About  Sept.  1,  I  noticed  that  my  bees 
■were  carrying  in  honey  rapidly,  and 
upon   examination,  I    became  satisfied 


that  it  was  gathered  from  golden-rod. 
In  some  localities  I  found  bees  quite 
plentiful  on  it,  and  at  evening  there 
was  about  the  hives  an  odor  like,  but 
much  stronger  than,  that  yielded  by 
the  flower  of  the  golden-rod.  This 
continued  for  about  two  weeks,  and 
then  ceased  ;  since  that  time  no  honey 
has  been  gathered.  Field  and  foi'est 
flowers  are  good,  and  the  only  place 
that  I  can  find  bees  at  work  at 
all,  at  this  date,  is  on  a  small  patch  of 
borage  in  my  garden.  The  borage 
has  been  in  bloom  since  early  in  July, 
and  is  still  sought  by  the  bees  on  every 
pleasant  day,  as  eagerly  as  ever. 


Results  of  the  Season. — G.   G. 

McCoy,    Zumbrota,  Minn.,    on  Oct.   4, 
1889,  says  : 

I  started  last  spring  with  3  colonies, 
and  have  11  now — an  increase  of  8 
colonies.  1  have  taken  oft'  280  pounds 
of  comb  hone}'.  Our  fair  was  not  a 
great  success,  on  account  of  the  cold 
weather. 


A  Worthless  Weed  is  Oolden- 
Rod.— Frank  A.  Eaton,  Bluft'ton,  O., 
on  Oct.  3,  1889,  writes  : 

I  notice  on  page  636  that  an  expi-es- 
sion  is  desired  in  regard  to  golden-rod 
as  a  honej'-plant.  My  experience  is, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  worthless 
weeds  that  grows  in  this  part  of  Ohio. 
I  have  never  seen  a  pound  of  honey 
from  it,  and  in  rare  instances  I  have 
seen  a  few  single  bees  at  work  on  it. 
It  grows  quite  profuse  here  along  the 
roadsides  and  in  waste-places.  I  speak 
of  the  variety  as  illustrated  in  Cook's 
Manual,  and  most  generally  known. 
It  is  very  pretty,  and  quite  fragrant, 
which  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  it. 


Oolden-Rod,   Hives,   etc Mr. 

Daniel  E.  Robbins,  of  Payson,  Ills.,  on 
Oct.  3,  1889,  writes  : 

I  have  watched  golden-rod  carefully 
every  year  since  getting  bees  in  the 
spring  of  1884,  and  the  bees  in  this 
locality  do  not  work  on  it  to  any  great 
extent ;  the  varieties  that  we  have  here 
are  practically  worthless  as  honey-pro- 
ducing plants,  Mr,  Alley,  in  his 
"  Handj--Book,"  page  173,  says  of 
golden-rod:  "That  which  yields  the 
honey,  grows  about  18  inches  in 
height."  One  sort  grows  about  4  feet 
in  height.  Our  honey  crop  is  rather 
less  than  an  average,  the  fall  flow 
being  very  light,  1  think  that  much 
depends  upon  the  location,  as  to  what 
plants  are  valuable,  what  size  of  hive 
to  use,  what  system  of  management  is 
best,  and  whether  the  ol)ject  is  to  pro- 
duce comb  or  extracted  honey. 


Honey  from  Oolden-Rod. — W. 

P.  Henderson,  of   Murfeesboro,  Tenn., 
on  Oct.  4, 1889,  writes  : 

Yes,  the  bees  get  honey  from  golden- 
rod  in  our  locality.  Since  the  enquiry 
of  Mr.  Secor,  I  have  noticed  particu- 
larly that  my  bees  do  visit  this  wild 
flower  in  our  old  fields.  On  Sept.  20, 
my  100  colonies  (nuclei  and  full  colo- 
nies) I  do  not  believe  had  an  average 
of  2  pounds  of  honey  to  the  hive  ;  now, 
Oct.  4,  they  are  heav}- — hives  full — and 
the  queens  are  restricted  to  a  small 
space.  Golden-rod  (which  I  vote  for, 
for  the  national  flower)  and  tangle- 
foot, one  of  the  asters,  are  the  plants 
that  the  bees  are  gathering  from. 
Nothing  else  is  in  bloom  except  cotton, 
from  which  they  now  gather  only  pol- 
len. Honey  from  our  fall  bloom, 
however,  candies  long  before  the 
clover  honey  gathered  last  May,  and 
is  a  poor  winter  food  for  the  bees,  as 
they  only  utilize  about  half  of  it. 


A  Fair  Season. — Allen  Latham, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  on   Sept.,  25,  1889, 

says  : 

This  has  been  a  fair  season.  Little 
honey  was  obtained  from  apple-blos- 
soms, as  it  was  so  hot  that  only  four 
days  of  bloom  were  obtained.  Clover 
did  not  do  as  well  as  it  should.  Buck- 
wheat honey  is  what  filled  the  hives.  I 
have  several  colonies,  each  of  which 
has  stored  from  50  to  60  pounds  of 
good  buckwheat  honey.  Unless  this 
wet  weather  stops,  little  or  no  fall 
honey  will  be  obtained,  I  have  sold 
all  my  clover  honey  at  25  cents  per 
pound. 


A  Splendid  Honey-Plant  is 
Oolden-Rod. — Benjamin  Franklin, 
Franklinton,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  6,1889, 
writes  : 

I  see  that  some  claim  that  golden- 
rod  is  not  much  of  a  honey-plant.  I 
cannot  say  how  it  is  in  other  sections, 
but  I  know  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  twentj-  years,  that  it  is  a  splendid 
honey-plant  here.  There  used  to  be  a 
pond  covering  100  acres  or  more,  that 
has  grown  up  to  golden-rod  ;  I  get  a 
good  deal  of  honey  from  that  after 
buckwheat  is  out  of  bloom.  This  fall, 
while  the  bees  were  working  on  buck- 
wheat, an}'  one  passing  the  hives  could 
smell  the  buckwheat  hone}-  ;  when  they 
commenced  working  on  the  golden- 
rod,  one  could  smell  that.  It  is  splen- 
did honey. 


Please  to   gfel    your    NeiKlibor, 

who  beeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  Amemcak 
Bee  JouisNAi,.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  cvi  afford  to  do  without'  •;. 


XHE?    miMBRlcmf^    BEE    JOURNS:!,. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGER. 
t»»»TIgTITXXII»XirX»XXX»XXXTXXTi 

Gusiucss  3Xoticcs. 


Tvur  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  Von  Lire  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Ciive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

i»r.  Itliller's  Uoolc,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Joub- 
KAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

If  you  HUone  money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

Ne\r  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1S88  and  1889  for  81.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  ISSSare  gone. 

Paper  Koxes — to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  43^x43^  and  53^x5)^. 
Price,  $1.00  per  100,  or  S8.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  ITour  Papers  for  futiu'e 
reference.  If  you  have  no  UirvUKR  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  J  oubnal. 

Please  "write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writuig  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Pbenol  for  Foul  Itrood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  2.5  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  forgetting  7iew 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  2.5  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


CX,IJBBirV«i   L.i8T. 

■We  Club  the  .American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  tjuoted  in  the  liASX 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  of  both,    aiub 

The  American  Bee  Journal 1  GO... 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75 1  65 

Bee-Keepers'  Ad  vance 1  50 140 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00 180 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...  1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 5  00 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00....  2  75 
Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2 '23....  'J  00 

Boolitlle  on  Queen-KearinK..2  00 175 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2 00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book(cloth)...300....  2  00 
Root's  A  B  Cof  Bee-Culture.. 2  25....  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50....  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1 .50..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1 .50....  1.30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 200....  175 

Toronto  Globe  (weekly) 2  00 1  70 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  of  National  Society..  1 .50 1  2.5 

American  Poultry  Juuroal. .  .2  25 1  50 

I>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  paper.s.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Trlple-Lense 
magiiiaem  tor 

ibe  inspection  of 
bees,  insects, etc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able In  the  con- 
servatory, or  if 
for  only  a  very 
lew  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Journal  lor 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  lor  $1.50. 


Red  Isabels  for  Pails.— We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 

for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 

honey.    I'rice,  $1  for  a  hundred,  with  the 

name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 

on  them.     Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 

each;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 

address  on  less  than  100.    Larger  (luantities 

according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

2.50  Labels $150     $2.00  $2.25 

500  Labels 2  00       3.00  3.50 

l.OOOLabels 3.00       4.00  5.00 

tO"  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 


Having:  a  Fe^v  extra  sets  of  the 
American  Bee  Jouk.nal  for  the  years  1887 
and  1888,  we  will  supply  both  these  years, 
and  1889  and  1800,  for  $3.00,  until  all  are  sold. 
Or  we  will  send  1888,  ISS9  and  1890  for  $3..50, 
all  by  mail,  postage  paid.  These  are  very 
valuable,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  read 
them  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  them. 


We  Propose  to  all  who  subscribe  now 
for  1890,  to  give  them  all  the  rest  of  the 
numbers  of  this  year  free- so  the  soonet 
they  subscribe,  the  more  they  will  get  for 
their  money. 

Now,  in  order  to  pay  our  friends  to  work 
for  our  JouuNAi.s,  we  have  gotten  up 
special  editions  of  Mr.  Doolittle's"  Scientific 
Queen-Kearing,"  (with  Appendix),  and  Dr. 
Miller's  "Year  Among  the  Bees,"  bound 
with  nice  paper  covers,  and  will  present  a 
copy  of  either  book  to  any  one  who  will 
send  us  two  new  subsciibers  foreiiherof 
our  Journals  (the  Bee  Journal,  weekly, 
or  the  Home  Jouhnal,  monthly). 

These  editions  are  not  for  sale,  but  are 
gotten  up  specially  for  premiums  for  getting 
new  subscribers.  They  are  nicely  printed, 
and  will  be  sent  free  of  postage,  as  pay  for 
work  to  be  done  for  our  Journals.  Clubs 
need  not  be  located  at  one  post-office,  and 
may  contain  one  "  Bee  Journal  "  and  one 
"  Home  Journal  "  to  the  same  or  different 
addresses  ;  or  both  may  be  for  either  Jour- 
nal, as  may  be  desired.  Dickens  or 
Wavetley  may  be  obtained  for  each  sub- 
scriber in  this  club  as  offered  on  the  last 
page  of  this  Journal. 


A    Handsome    Present.— As    the 

convention  season  is  now  on  hand,  we  will 
make  every  subscriber  this  good  otfer :  Go 
and  call  on  your  neighbor  who  keeps  bees 
and  ought  to  take  the  Bee  Journal.  Get 
his  subscription  and  one  dollar  for  a  year; 
send  it  to  us,  and  we  will  present  you  a  copy 
of  the  Convention  Uand-Book,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, for  your  trouble.  Here  is  a  grand 
chance  for  all  toget  a  valuable  book  without 
costing  them  a  cent  ! 

Every  Hand-Book  contains  a  simple  Man- 
ual of  Parliamentary  Law  and  Rules  of 
Order  for  Local  Bee-Conventions  ;  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  for  a  Local  Society  ; 
Programme  for  a  Convention,  with  subjects 
for  discussion.  They  sell  at  .50  cents  each, 
and  are  nicely  bound  in  cloth  covers. 


i^ew  Posters  for  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  printed  in  two  colors,  have  just 
been  printed,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  can  use  them.  They  are  very  hand- 
some, and  will  "set  off"  an  exhibit  at 
Fairs.  It  will  tell  Bee-Keepers  how  to 
subscribe,  for  "Subscriptions  Received 
Here  "  is  quite  prominent  at  the  bottom. 

We  will  also  send  sample  copies  of  the 
Bee  Journal,  for  use  at  Fairs,  if  notified 
a  week  or  ten  days  in  advance  where  to 
send  them. 


Prang's  National  Flower  is  the  title  of  a 
beautiful  pumpblet  which  contains  two  colored 
plates  of  the  two  most  popular  candidates  for 
selection  as  the  National  Flower  ol  America. 
It  also  has  two  poems,  and  a  postal  card 
addressed  to  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  with  a  vote  to  be  filled  up  for  the 
selection  ol  a  National  Hower.  The  pamphlet 
costs  25  cents,  and  can  be  obtained  at  this 
oflBce. 
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Honey  and  Beesirax  iTlarket. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.— White  clover  and  linden  l-lba.,  fancy, 
14^l5c.;  good,  I3@14c.;  dark,  12c  ;  the  same  in  2-tb8.. 
l3@Hc.;  dark.  I2c.     Extracted,  white.  8c.;  dark.  7c. 
.Demand  is  wood.    Sales  larwe  for  this  time  of  year. 
Siep.  -27.         HAMBLIN  &  BBAKSS.  514  Walnut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

HONEY.— That  in  the  comb  is  now  arrivini;  and 
the  demand  is  increasinfz  accordingly.  The  outlook 
i«  still  favorable  for  good  prices  for  fancy  honey.— 
We  quote  fancy  honey  in  neat  crates  as  follows  ;  1- 
Ibs..  white,  I7<^l8c.;  -J-Ibs.,  I4@l5c.;  buckwheat  i-lbs. 
I2@l3c.;  2-lbs..  I0@llc.  tiff  grades  of  all  kinds  gen- 
erally 1  to  2  cts.  lees.  Extracted,  white  clover.  Hi^c; 
orange  blossom.  7!^@8c. ;  off  grades,  per  gal.,  60^7uc 

BEBSWAX.-23i^(s24!^c. 
«ep.  5.     WALKER  &  MCCOBD,  32  &  34  8.  Water  St. 

DENVER. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  In  one-lb.  sections,  l6@I8c.; 
■off  colors.  I4@l6c.    Extracted,  7@8c. 

BE  E8  WAJC.— 2(  )@25c. 
Sep.  20.  J.  M.  CLARK  COM.  CO.,  1421  15th  8t. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Extracted,  white  clover,  basawood,  or- 
ange blossom  and  California,  8c.;  buckwbeat.  6  cts.; 
common  Southern,  65@70c.  per  gallon.  Demand  is 
good.  Tomb  honey,  fancy  white  l-lba,  I6c.:  2-lb8., 
I4c.  Fair  1-lbs.,  I4c  ;  2-lb8..  Ii@l2c.  Buckwheat.  1- 
Ibs..  ll(ai2c.;  2-lb8.,  lo@llc.  Demand  very  good  for 
fancv  white  l-Ibs.,  and  buckwheat  l-lbs. 

BBESWAX.-22C. 
Oct.  2.       F.  G.  8TK0HME  YER  &  CO..  122  Water  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— It  is  arriving  freely  and  we  note  some 
little  accumulation,  but  all  will  be  wanted  later  on. 
White  clover  i-lbs.,  according  to  style  of  package 
and  appearance,  I3@l5c.  Uark  Mbs.,  lo@uc.;  2  lbs., 
^@9c.  Extracted  is  in  light  demand,  values  ranging 
from  6(^8c.,  depending  upon  the  style  of  package, 
quality,  etc. 

BBESWAX.-25C. 
Sep.  '21.  U.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  188  8.  Water  St. 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— It  is  selling  slowly  yet,  but  with  colder 
•weather  we  look  for  more  active  trade.  Market  is 
well  supplied  with  honey,  it  being  in  many  hands. 
In  lots  it  cannot  be  sold  at  over  ]3C($i4c.,  and  in  eases 
even  less,  if  not  in  first-class  condition.  Extracted, 
€@8c,;  white  clover  and  basswood,  in  kegs  and  bar- 

BiDK8WAX,-250.  R-  A.  BURNBTT. 

Sep.  10.  161  South  Water  St. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Choice  white  clover  comb. 
l2®i2Hc.;  fair,  lo@iic.;  dark,  7@8c.  Extracted,  in 
barrels,  5@59ic. ;  in  cans,  fi@6i^c. 

BKKSWAJt.- 24c.  for  orime. 
Aug.  21.  D.  G.  TOTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— It  is  in  good  demand.  We  quote  :  Fan- 
cy white  l-lbs.,  lorgiltjc.;  2-lb8..  13@l4c.  Fair  white 
l-lbs.,  IS^S  14c  ;  2-lbs.,  ll@i2c.  Buckwheat  l-lbs  m® 
lie;  2-lbs..  9>^ci<ic.  Extracted,  basswood  and  clo- 
ver, 8c. :  orange  blossnm,  8^c.;  buckwheat,  6c, ;  Cal- 
ifornia, 7!^c.;  Southern,  72!-!>c.  per  gallon. 

HILDRKTH  BKUH.  &  BKGELKBN. 
Oct.  11.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONBY.— It  is  moving  fairly  well  at  16(Sil7c..  with 
ocrasionally  an  extra  fantry  lot  at  inc.  Some  large 
retailers  secured  quite  a  quantity  of  white,  averag- 
ing about  i:j(a*i4  ounces  to  the  comb,  and  are  selling 
it  at  if>c.  per  comb,  tending  to  demoralize  other  re- 
tailers, as  they  want  to  compete,  as  the  large  retail- 
ers have  tilled  their  windows  with  the  honey,  and 
marked  it  very  prominently.  Two-lb.  combs  are  a 
little  scarce,  at  ifi@i7c.    Extracted,  8i59c. 

BEESWAX.— None  on  hand. 
Oct.  10.      BLAKE  &  RIPLEY.  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— There  is  a  quiet  but  steady  demand  for 
choice  white  comb,  at  isrgiific.  dark  is  slow  sale  at 
li>fml2c.  Demand  from  manufacturers  is  fair  forex- 
tracted  honey,  and  it  is  good  for  best  qualities  for 
tables  use. 

BE  KS  WAX.— Demand  Is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Oct.  12.  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  At. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONBY.— Receipts  are  very  light,  and  demand  is 
increasing.  We  quote  :  White  l-lbs.  ]3@i4c.;  dark, 
^^)Qil•2c.•,  white  2-Ibs.  I2(§jl3c.;  dark.  I0@l2c.  Extrac- 
ted, white.  7(§:hc.:  dark,  Mc. 

BEESWAX.- None  in  market. 
Oct.  12.    CLKMON8.CLOONe^CO.,COr4th&Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.- New  crop  is  coming  in  and  of  very  fine 
quality.  Demand  is  fair  and  values  easy.  Choice 
white  l-lbs..  UOlSc;  2nd  quality  l-lbs.,  iy!^®14c.; 
old  l-lbs..  I0@tl2c.  Extracted,  white,  in  tins  and 
pails,  8@8>ijC.;  in  barrels  and  kegs,  7@8c. 

BEESWAX.— 22®25c. 
Sep.  5.  A.  V.  BISHOP.  142  W.Water  St. 


Convention  Hfotices. 


No.  1,$2.00. 
No.  4,     1.25. 


l^T"  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Out., 
Canada,  on  Detember  4.  5,  and  6,  i«sy.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers' societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del 
egates  to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  a  member,  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  «i.im»  to 
the  Secretary.— R.  F.  Holtekmann,  Sec.  Romney, 
Ont.,  Canada. 


t^  The  Union  Bee-Keepers'  Society  will  meet  in 
Mount  Sterling,  Brown  Co.,  Ills.,  on  Oct.  2y  and  24, 
iw8y.  The  prospects  are  very  Hattering  for  a  grand 
time,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  bees  or  honey 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

J.  M.  Hambaugh,  See. 


No.  2,  $1.75. 
No.  5,     1.00. 


.No.3,  $1'50. 
.No.6,       .65. 


Kntfe,  $1.15. 


^^r  The  Northern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Supervisors' 
Room  of  the  Court  House,  at  Rockford.  Ills.,  on 
Dec.  16  and  17,  1889.  D.  A.  FOLLKR.  Sec. 


^Avzvtxstmtnts, 


WE  are  now  ready  to  receive  sbipments  of 
HOiNEY,  and  would  be  pleased  to  open 
correspondence.  Liberal  advances  made  on 
consignments.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  as  we 
can  render  prompt  returns  at  the  top  market 
values.  Reference  on  file  with  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  S.  T.  FISH  ic  CO., 

39A10t       189  So.  Water  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Mention  the  America7i  Bee  Journal. 


On  receipt   of   the  above   price, 

SMOKERS 

AND 

KNIVES 

will  be  sent  postpaid.    Descriptive  Circulars 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  request  card. 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Smokers  are 
staple  tools,  and  have  been  used  Ten  Year. 
without  complaint,  and  are  the  only  stove- 
wood,  clear-smoke  Bee-Smokers.  No  giving 
out.  No  fuesintr.  No  going  out.  No  vexation. 
Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERISUTON, 

32Atf  ABRONIA.  Allegan  Co.,  MICH. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE   GLASS    HONEY-JARS,  ete. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CIIARI.KH  P.  MUTH  <fe  SOW, 

Tor.  Freeman  &  Central  Aves.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

P.  8.— Sena  10c.  for  Practical  HintB  to  Bee-Keepers 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Jonmal. 


BEE-KEEPERS, 

TAKE    NOTICE! 

T^T^E  will  allow  a  heavy  discount  on  the 
»  '    Orders  received  this  Fall  and  Winter. 

Estimates  furnished,  and  correspondence  so- 
licited.   New  Prlce-lilst  ready  Dec.  1st, 

A.  F.  STAUFFER  &  CO., 

40Etf  STERLING,  Whiteside  Co.,  ILL. 

Mentlo7i  the  American  Bee  Journal, 


BEE  KEEPERS^REVIEW 

A  50  -  CENT  MONTHliY  that  gives  the 
"^  cream  of  Apicullural  Literature;  points 
out  errors  and  fallacious  ideas  ;  and  it  gives, 
each  month,  the  views  of  leading  bee-keepers 
upon  borae  special  topic.  Tliree  Samples 
Free. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 
26Etf    fil--!  Wood  St.,         FLINT,  MICHIGAN. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


RERUM  GOGNOSCERE  CAUSAS, 

To  know  the  Causes  of  Things  is  the 
key  to  Success  in  any  Industry.  If  you 
wish  to  succeed  in  the  Bee-Business,  you 
must  read  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
most  Successful  Methods  of  Bee-Management 
and  Honey-Production. 

LANGSTROmS  WORK, 

REVISED  BY  DADANT, 

Contains  the  result  of  practical  experience 
with  Bees.  It  gives  the  Physiology  of  the 
Bee,  with  numerous  (Quotations  Irom  the 
latest  Scientific  Writers,  the  Description  of 
the  best  Hives,  Directions  for  the  Proper 
Management  and  Handling  of  Bees  ;  the  most 
Practical  Methods  of  Queen-Bearing, 
Sivarmiiig  tNatural  and  Artificial),  with  con- 
trolling methods  ;  instructions  on  Establish- 
ing Apiaries,  Transferring,  Shipping,  Mailing, 
Feeding,  Wintering  :  tbe  best  methods  of  pro- 
ducing Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  the 
Handling  an  Harvesting  of  Honey,  the  Mak- 
ing of  Comb  Foundation,  &c.,  &c. 

The  instructions  for  the  Rendering  ot 
Beesvrax  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the 
Book,  to  many  bee-keepers  who  v^aste  a  part 
of  their  Wax  in  Rendering  It. 

This  Book,  "the  most  complete  ever  pub- 
lished," is  shortly  to  be  published  in  the 
French,  Italian  and  German  Languages,  by 
Practical  European  Apiarists.  It  is  highly 
recommended  by  all  publishers  of  Bee-Liter- 
ature in  ihe  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the  New. 

Clotli  Binding,  .550  Pages,  199  Engrav- 
ings,  19  Full-PaK-e  Plates.  Gilt  front  and  back. 
This  book  is  an  Ornament  to  any  Library. 

Price:  By  Express,  $1.85.  By  Mall,  pre- 
paid, $2.00.  Special  prices  to  Dealers  who 
wish  to  advertise  it  in  their  Circulars. 

^^  We  also  offer  for  Sale, 

40,000  Lbs.  of  Honey 

of  our  Crop  of  1889  ; 

25  Tons  of  Comb  Foundation 

Smokers.  Bee-Veils  of  Imported  Material,  &c. 
Send  for  Circular.    Address, 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 

HAMILTON,  Hancock  Co.,  ILLS. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY 

WfTE   have    a    Large  Quantity  of   CHOICE 
'  '    WHITE  EXTRACTED  HONEV  For 

Sale,  in  kegs  holding  about  200  pounds  each, 
which  we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars  at  8 
Cents  per  pound.    Orders  are  solicited. 
TH08.  O.  NE'W^MAN  A  SON, 

623  &  925  West  Madison-Street.  -  CHICAGO.  ILLS. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 

UNTESTED  QITEENS,  65  cents.— 10  for 
tern).  Select  Tested,  $1.50.  One  and  2 
cent  S'araps  taken  when  Money  Orders  can- 
not be  had.  Make  Money  Orders  payable  at 
NIcholasville.    Can  send  by  Return  Mail. 

July  1st,  1889.        J.  T.  AVILSON, 

LITTLE  HICKMAN,  Jessamine  Co.,  Kr 

28A2t-.30Etr 


dGIld  75  uBntS  Yearamong'theBeei:"— 
111  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address. 

DR.  C.  C.  KHLLER, 

20Atf  MARENGO,  ILLS. 


T'Mm 


EDITOR. 

Voiny.    Oct.  26,1889.    No.  43. 


EDITQRmL  BuiEISGS. 


Altont  30  I'er  Cent,  more  colonies 
of  bees  will  be  put  into  winter  quarters  this 
year  than  last.  The  fall  honey  crop  was 
about  40  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop  ;  but 
the  summer  crop  of  Money  "  hung  along  " 
until  the  end  of  July— a  mohth  later  than 
usual. 


K^oose  Expressions  often  do  harm, 
as  well  as  cause  much  annoyance  to  those 
who  try  to  "  call  things  by  their  right 
names."  In  an  article  recently  written  by 
an  apiarist  for  a  metropolitan  weekly  we 
notice  the  following  incorrect  expression: 
"  The  safest  food  ( for  bees)  is  honey  made 
from  cane  sugar."  The  writer  well  knows 
that  honey  is  never  made  from  cane  sugar, 
nor,  indeed,  Is  it  rruide  at  all ;  it  is  pure  nec- 
tar gathered  from  the  flowers  !  But  some 
smart  scribbler  may  now  be  found  to  claim 
that  "  honey  is  made  from  cane  sugar,"  and 
to  prove  his  claim  he  will  quote  from  an 
article  in  the  Times  the  very  words  desired 
to  substantiate  his  assertion.  That  these 
words  were  thoughtlessly  written  we  grant, 
but  the  harm  done  is  just  the  same  as 
though  they  were  deliberate  and  intentional. 

We  insist  upon  "calling  things  by  their 
right  names,"  and  if  writers  will  not  do  it 
in  their  manuscripts,  we  invariably  make 
the  corrections  iu  this  office.  But  when  they 
write  to  farm  and  miscellaneous  papers, 
such  corrections  are  not  made,  and  an  in- 
jury is  there  done  to  our  pursuit. 


A  ICepresontatiTe  Society  l^ady 

whose  picture  is  given  in  this  week's  Frank 
Leslie's  lHuslrtited  Newspaper,  is  Mrs. 
Elliott  Roosevelt,  and  her  fair  face  is  most 
pleasing.  Pictures  of  the  Visit  of  the  Veiled 
Prophet  to  St.  Louis  present  many  grotesque 
and  suggestive  sketches. 


Tiie  Honey  Almanac  will  be  pub- 
lished about  the  first  of  November,  as  we 
have  received  sufficient  responses  to  war- 
rant us  iu  issuing  it.  Orders  may  now  be 
sent  in  with  copy  for  the  Honey-Producers' 
Card.  We  will  ship  them  as  soon  as  issued. 
Prices  :  83.50  per  100  ;  .500  copies  for  JIO.OO ; 
1,000  copies  for  $1.5.00,  delivered  at  the 
freight  or  express  office  here.  Please  read 
the  announcement  on  page  629,  and  see  if 
you  do  not  need  some.  We  are  getting  an 
excellent  amount  of  new  material  for  it,  in 
the  shape  of  recipes  for  cooking  and  me- 
dicinal applications.  It  will  be  a  very  nice 
and  attractive  Annual. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Randall,  of  Bandalia,  Iowa, 
writes  thus  about  the  Honey  Almanac  : 

Now  you  are  on  the  right  track  in  regard 
to  advertising  honey  and  recipes  for  using 
honey.  You  can  count  on  me  now  for  100, 
and  if  1  can  use  more  I  will  order  them 
later.  The  recipes  for  making  cakes  and 
drinkables  I  think  will  help  us  all  to  sell 
our  honey.  Please  to  give  H.  O.  Kruschke 
thanks  for  me. 


Mr.  Allen  Pringle  made  an  exhibit 
at  the  Lennox  County  Fair,  Ontario,  and 
the  Nappanee  Beaver  makes  this  note  con- 
cerning it : 

Mr.  Allen  Pringle  had  erected,  in  his 
usual  place,  a  pyramid  of  honey,  which  was 
pronounced  by  all  to  be  equal  to  anything 
.seen  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  Toronto. 
He  hail  several  new  styles  of  bottles  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  which  set  off  his  display  to 
excellent  advantage.  The  comb  honey  was 
of  a  superior  quality. 

Dr.  S.  P.  May,  Superintendent  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institutes  and  Art  Schools  of 
Ontario,  who  is  at  present ;making  a  tour  of 
inspection,  paid  Nappanee  a  visit.  He 
visited  the  agricultural  fair,  and  expressed 
himself  pleased  with  the  exhibit,  especially 
the  display  of  honey  by  Mr.  Allen  Pringle. 
The  Doctor  is  an  experienced  man  at  exhi- 
bitions, having  represented  Ontario  at  the 
Centennial,  and  the  Dominion  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  so  that  his  commendation  is 
worth  something. 


Xiie  ■''arm  Journal,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  agri- 
cultural periodical  in  the  world— 1.50,000.  It 
is  now  in  its  13th  volume,  and  is  a  good, 
practical  Monthly. 

Ily  special  contract  we  have  secured 
terms  by  which  we  can  offer  the  Farm 
Journal  and  either  the  A»rERicAN  Bee 
Journal  or  the  Illustrated  Home 
Journal  from  now  until  Dec.  31, 1S90,  for 
S1.20. 

Or,  we  will  give  it  free  for  one  year  to 
any  one  who  will  send  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber for  either  of  our  Journals  with  SI. 00 
(the  subscription  price). 

This  grand  offer  should  bring  us  thou- 
sands of  responses  at  once. 


To  Ripen  Honey  is  very  essential, 
either  before  it  is  taken  from  the  hives  or 
after  it  is  removed.  Which  of  the  methods 
is  the  better  one,  is  a  question  that  all  are 
not  agreed  upon.  One  of  those  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Ontario  Bee-Convention  remarks 
thus : 

I  have  said  in  conversation  and  through 
the  i)ress,  that  if  there  was  any  one  thing 
that  I  knew— it  one  thing  I  could  cordially 
recommend— if  one  item  of  advice  I  could 
uive  with  pleasure,  it  was  :  Do  not  extract 
honey  until  it  is  ripe.  And  yet,  strange  as 
It  may  seem,  there  are  men  who  know  much 
more  about  bees  than  I  do,  who  say  that  it  is 
not  necessary— that  honey  can  be  ripened 
after  it  is  extracted.  I  cannot  account  for 
this,  except  on  the  principle  that  some  men 
lack  ability  to  judge  both  flavor  and  texture. 

We  hardly  think  the  last  sentence  is  a 
charitable  one.  Many  of  those  who  advo- 
cate the  ripening  of  honey  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  hives  are  apiarists  of  excellent 
ability,  and  fully  able  "  to  judge  both  flavor 
and  texture."  That  honey  must  be  ripeued 
is  a  fact— the  best  way  to  do  it  is  only  in 
dispute. 


Miss  (Viertriiae  <,ilbl>s  reported  the 
late  Bee-Convention  iu  this  city  for  the 
Fai-mers'  Review.  She  is  a  smart  young 
lady. 


Bees  and  Urapes.— A  correspondent 
in  the  Indiana  Farmer  closed  a  letter  a  few 
week's  ago  by  saying  :  "  Bees  are  damag- 
ing the  grapes."  Another  correspondent 
replies  to  it  with  these  unanswerable  facts 
in  this  week's  Farmer  : 

In  the  summer  of  1887  it  was  quite  dry  in 
this  section,  during  the  time  of  ripening  of 
our  grapes  ;  so  much  so  that  bees  were  not 
working  any.  I  had  some  40  colonies  of 
bees,  mostly  setting  In  the  shade  of  grape 
vines— all  near  them,  and  the  grapes  ma- 
tured without  a  single  instance  of  the  bees 
disturbing  them,  that  was  spen.  Then  in  1888 
the  same  thing  was  repeated— only  the  bees 
were  starving  for  something  to  eat,  the  hives 
being  nearly  empty— some  absolutely  so,  so 
far  as  I  could  see.  I  thought  I  would  have 
to  feed  or  lose  all.  Again  we  had  a  most 
beautiful  crop  of  grapes;  in  many  instances 
ripened  on  the  hive,  some  bunches  remain- 
ing until  the  grapes  dropped  off,  and  not  on 
a  single  grape  did  I  see  bees  working,  and  1 
looked  caretuUy. 

If  bees  will  not  work  on  grapes  at  such 
a  time,  when  will  they  ? 

There  is  one  of  two  things  true  in  my 
opinion,  grapes  either  crack,  or  sdme  other 
insect  opens  them  before  the  bees  will  dis- 
turb them,  just  as  they  do  the  apple,  and 
some  other  fruits.  After  being  opened  they 
will  likely  work  on  them,  but  it  not  opened, 
1  think  they  will  starve  first,  not  because 
they  would  not,  but  because  they  could 
not  break  the  skin. 


I.  Ifi.  Oood  has  moved  18  miles,  to 
Vawter  Park,  Ind.,  where  he  intends  to 
start  a  Carniolan  apiary.  His  son  will  con- 
tinue the  Italian  apiary  at  Nappanee,  his 
old  address. 


Xliis  is  what  our  friends  say  about  the 

Illustrated  Hume  Journal : 

Rer.  Stcphnn  lioeso,  of  Maiden  Ro<-k.  Wis., 
states  his  opinion  in  thoscworcls  :  '"J'lic  Ir.i.iTS- 
TiiATKi)  KoMK  .loiritNAi^  IS  ouo  of  the  iiaiid- 
Romest  and  most  interestinfr  magazines  for  the 
family  that.  I  ever  saw.    •  It  is  rich  and  rucy." " 

IMrs. .).  N.  Heater,  of  Columlius,  Nel)r.,  says  : 
"The  Ii,r,usTnATEi>  IIOMK  .Tourxai.  is  just 
snoh  a  niaj^azine  a.s  1  have  been  wiinlinir  to 
tulce  for  a  lonir  time,  and  I  appreciate  it.  1 
wish  it  success." 


6T6 


THU    JCMERICSlf    BEE    JOl^RNSlEr. 


Xwo  Bee-Periodicals  have  very 
stronRly  condemned  the  sending  of  "Bees 
by  the  Pound "  through  the  mails,  viz  : 
Gleanings  and  the  Apiculturist.  The  latter 
says: 

By  the  time  Brother  Pratt  gets  his  petition 
in  requestinK  the  Posi  master  General  to 
permit  such  a  thing,  other  petitions  vf  ill  be 
sent  in  strongly  protesting  against  it.  I 
will  do  my  best  to  upset  and  defeat  it. 

The  reason  given  for  this  opposition  is, 
that  though  Messrs.  Pratt  and  Doolittle  may 
be  careful  enough  to  pack  such  bees  so  that 
they  may  go  safely,  many  vpill  be  so  care- 
less in  this  particular,  that  some  employes 
of  the  Postal  Department  will  get  stung, 
and  as  a  result,  all  queens,  and  bees,  too, 
will  be  excluded  from  the  mails. 

This  "  point  is  well  taken,"  and  we  hope 
tlie  matter  will  be  dropped  ot  07icc. 

To  present  petitions  and  counter  petitions 
on  this  matter— all  from  bee-keepers— would 
be  very  detrimental  to  our  interest  as  a  body. 
Whenever  we  want  anything  like  that,  the 
matter  should  come  with  the  general  en- 
dorsement of  the  cralt.  The  "argument" 
might  bring  up  points  that  would  not  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  pursuit. 

Besides,  the  points  to  be  gained  are  so  very 
insignificant— only  a  few  dimes  would  be 
saved  ftny  way,  and  it  would  accommodate 
only  a  very  few  individuals. 

lir.  Root  sells  more  "  bees  by  the  pound  " 
than  any  one  else,  and  he  is  opposed  to  the 
use  of  the  mails  for  sending  them  out.  Our 
advice,  therefore,  is  to  let  the  matter  drop, 
for  it  is  an  infringement  of  the  law  as  it 
stands,  and  we  ought  not  to  risk  any  right 
we  DOW  have,  by  asking  for  others  of  a 
doubtful  nature,  which  are  not  generally 
desired. 


IVe  Propose  to  all  who  subscribe  now 
fortSOO,  to  gii^e  them  all  the  rest  of  the 
numbers  ot  this  year  free- so  the  sooner 
they  subscribe,  the  more  they  will  get  for 
their  money. 

Now,  in  order  to  pay  our  friends  to  work 
for  our  JouENALS,  we  have  gotten  up 
special  editions  of  Mr.  Doolittle's  "  Scientific 
Queen-Kearing,"  (with  Appendix),  and  Dr. 
Miller's  "  Tear  Among  the  Bees,"  bound 
with  nice  paper  covers,  and  will  present  a 
copy  of  either  book  to  any  one  who  will 
send  us  two  new  subscribers  for  either  of 
our  JouKNALS  (the  Bee  Jouenal,  weekly, 
or  the  Home  Jouknal,  monthly). 

These  editions  are  not  for  sale,  but  are 
gotten  up  specially  for  premiums  for  getting 
new  subscribers.  They  are  nicely  printed, 
and  will  be  sent  free  of  postage,  as  pay  for 
work  to  be  done  for  our  Journals.  Clubs 
need  not  be  located  at  one  post-office,  and 
may  contain  one  "  Bee  Journal "  and  one 
"Home  Journal"  to  the  same  or  different 
addresses  ;  or  both  may  be  for  either  Jouk- 
nal, as  may  be  desired.  Dickens  or 
Waverley  may  be  obtained  for  each  sub- 
scriber in  this  club  as  offered  on  the  last 
page  of  this  Journal. 


Sn'bscriljers  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
promptly,  will  please  notify  U8  at  once. 


Keeping  the  Bees   in  the  Hive, 
"IVhen  Cellaring  Them. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

Query  G63.— What  is  the  best  plan  to  keep 
the  bees  in,  while  moving  them  into  the  cel- 
lar? I  Hod  If  I  put  wire-screen  over  the  en- 
trance, it  makes  the  bees  cross  ;  and  when  I 
get  them  in,  and  arranged,  and  begin  to  re- 
move the  wire,  they  rush  out,  ready  for  a 
fuss.-C.  W. 

A  handful  of  earth,  or  sawdust,  or  a 
wet  rag. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

Place  a  wet  cloth  over  the  entrance, 
as  Dr.  Miller  advises  iu  his  excellent 
book. — A.  J.  Cook. 

Move  them  carefull3%  when  cool  or 
cold,  and,  if  possible,  after  dark. — A. 
B.  Mason 

Put  them  on  a  spring  wheelbarrow, 
and  move  them  so  carefully  that  they 
do  not  know  that  they  have  been  dis- 
turbed.—G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Put  them  ill  during  a  cool  time, 
handle  them  carefully,  and  leave  the 
entrances  open. — Eugene  Secor. 

Close  the  entrance  with  old  cloths, 
or  rags,  and  at  night  after  the  bees  be- 
come quiet,  remove  the  cloths  quietly. 
— Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Wait  until  a  cold  snap  makes  them 
quiet.  You  can  then  get  them  put  to 
sleep  before  they  wake  up !— J.  M. 
Shuck. 

Do  not  remove  the  wire-cloth  from 
the  entrance  until  the  bees  quiet  down 
—say  at  night— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Take  them  iu  on  a  cold  daj'.  Have 
the  cellar  dark,  and  use  a  little  smoke, 
if  necessary.  Use  a  lantern  when  light 
is  needed. — Dadant  &  Son. 

When  moving  bees  about  my  apiary, 
I  simply  put  a  block  of  wood  against 
the  entrance,  and  leave  it  there  until 
the  bees  get  quiet. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

Have  the  cellar  dark  ;  put  a  pine 
strip  over  the  entrance,  and  give  no 
jars  when  carrying.  Remove  the  strip 
when  permanently  located.— J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

If  the  weather  is  cool,  and  the  hives 
are  handled  carefully,  thej'  do  not 
need  to  be  confined.  If  wire-screens 
are  used,  leave  them  on  until  the  bees 
become  perfectly  quiet. — M.  Mahin. 

I  find  that  a  piece  of  board  laid  over 
over  the  entrance  is  the  best  thing  that 
I  can  use.  Leave  it  on  for  a  short 
time,  until  thej'  become  (|uiet,  and  you 
will  have  no  trouble. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  do  not  shut  them  in,  but  take  them 
when  they  are  quiet,  and  then  do  not 
stir  them  up.  If  I  want  to  shut  any 
in,  I  lay  at  the  entrance  a  rag  or  cloth 


dripping  wet.  When  this  is  taken  away, 
in  the  cellar,  they  do  not  rush  out,  as 
when  fastened  in  by  anything  dry. 
Have  the  cloth  very  wet. — C.  C. 
Miller. 

Carry  the  bees  in  when  it  is  a  little 
cool,  or  after  dark.  I  never  put  anj'- 
thing  over  the  entrances,  and  they  do 
not  come  out,  unless  roughly  handled. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 

The  best  plan  to  keep  the  bees  in 
the  hive  while  carrying  them  into  the 
cellar,  is  to  carry  them  quietly,  not 
striking  them  against  anything,  nor 
jarring  them  in  any  way.  Do  not  try  ' 
to  confine  them  within  the  hive  with 
wire-screen,  nor  anj'thing  of  the  kind. 
— Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

Stop  up  the  entrance  with  a  wad  of 
grass,  and  do  not  open  them  for  a  few 
hours  after  they  are  carried  in.  wlieu 
they  will  quiet  down,  and  the  grass 
can  be  easih'  removed. — C.H.Dibbern. 

Put  your  bees  in  the  cellar  when  the 
temperature  is  such  that  they  are  the 
quietest.  Lift  the  hives  carefully  so  as 
not  to  jar  them.  I  once  put  nearly  40 
colonies  in  the  bee-house,  and  only 
two  or  three  ever  had  the  least  sus- 
picion that  they  had  been  removed — I 
did  it  so  quietly.  The  bee-house  floor 
was  covered  with  sawdust.  The 
shelves  which  the  hives  were  placed 
on,  also  had  a  two-inch  layer  of  saw- 
dust. It  takes  nerve  and  muscle  to  do 
it,  but  it  pays. — James  Heddon. 

I  have  a  }-inch  stick,  just  the  length 
of  the  entrance,  which  is  used  for  this 
purpose.  When  wishing  to  imprison 
the  little  "  rebels,"  I  step  up  to  the 
front  of  the  hive,  and  with  a  faint  show 
of  smoke,  drive  iu  the  outside  guards, 
the  entrance-blocks  are  then  removed, 
and  this  J-inch  stick  quickly  slipped  in 
their  place.  This  holds  them  securely, 
and  can  be  taken  away  without  caus- 
ing a  single  bee  to  leave  the  hive.  It 
is  far  better  for  this  purpose  than  wire. 
But,  if  the  bees  were  to  be  confined  to 
the  hive  for  auy  length  of  time,  some 
arrangement  for  ventilation  should  be 
made. — Will  M.  Barnum. 

If  the  bees  are  taken  into  the  cellar 
after  the  weather  becomes  cold,  they 
will  need  nothing  to  keep  them  in.  If 
such  is  deemed  necessary,  however,  a 
ve7-y  wet  cloth  put  over  the  entrance 
will  not  only  keep  them  in,  but  it  will 
have  a  soothing  effect  when  it  is  re- 
moved. It  is  better  than  sawdust, 
wire-cloth  or  grass. — The  Editor. 


Send  Us  tlie  I^amcs  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 
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CUBA. 


Cioldcn-Rod  —  IIoncj'-Extruetor 
fur  a  Large  Apiary,  etc. 


Written  for  Oie  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   O.    O.    I'Ol'PLETON. 


On  page  585,  Mr.  Secor  asks  some 
questions  about  golden-rod.  I  used 
to  think  as  lie  does,  but  longer  obser- 
vations showed  me  that  there  were  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  it,  which  varied 
greatly  in  their  value  to  the  hone}'- 
producer ;  and  these  again  differed 
greatl)'  in  different  seasons.  Possibly 
certain  varieties  jield  on  some  kinds 
of  soils,  and  others  on  other  soils.  This 
■would  make  an  interesting  point  for 
botanists  to  observe. 

Mr.  S.  also  speaks  of  the  value  of 
the  yellow-ray,  or  wild  sun-tlowers, 
which  are  so  common  in  some  of  the 
Western  States.  At  my  old  location, 
some  80  miles  east  from  Mr.  Secor's, 
there  were  two  varieties  of  these 
flowers,  one  of  much,  the  other  of  no, 
value.  The  difference  between  the 
two  varieties  was  first  pointed  out  to 
me  by  Mr.  George  Stocks,  of  Nashua, 
Iowa. 

The  valuable  kind  was  very  abun- 
dant on  the  Cedar  river,  a  few  miles 
west  of  my  place,  but  it  was  very 
scaree  near  me.  Soil  on  the  Cedar 
river  was  drier  and  sandier  than  near 
where  I  was.  It  might  be  well  for 
some  one  living  where  they  grow,  to 
identify  and  describe  the  two  species. 

While  the  most  of  the  readers  are 
probably  getting  their  bees  readj-  at 
this  time,  for  their  winter's  rest,  we, 
here  in  Cuba,  are  nearing  the  com- 
luencement  of  our  annual  honey 
harvest. 

Improvina:  tlie  Honey -Extractor. 

In  replies  to  Query  560,  on  page  534, 
Mr.  Heddon  says  :  "  So  far  as  I  know, 
we  never  had  a  half-way-decent  honey- 
extractor  ;  that  is,  one  at  all  worth}'  of 
the  use  of  a  bee-keeper  who  produces 
tons  of  extracted  honey.  The  best  of 
our  present  machines  are  just  good 
enough  for  amateur  bee-keepers,  who 
have  from  3  to  10  colonies  of  bees." 

This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  not 
so  far  from  the  truth  as  many  might 
think,  at  first  glance.  This  apiary 
yielded  fully  25  tons  of  honey  last  win- 
ter, and  the  ordinary  two  or  four  frame 
machines  would  be  a  nuisance  here  ; 
but  the  one  that  we  do  use,  is  probably 
as  far  from  Mr.  Heddon's  characteri- 
zation, as  anything   yet  manufactured. 

In  ordering  the  machine  from  the 
owner  of  the  Stanley  patent,  I  men- 
tioned certain  points   that  we  insisted 


upon,  leaving  the  details  to  him.  I 
required  a  si.\-frame  Stanley  reversiljle 
extractor,  built  very  strong  and  sulj- 
stantial,  with  overhand  gearing,  the 
handle  being  attached  to  a  horizontal 
rod  extending  outside  of  the  can,  and 
so  geared  as  to  give  1}  revolutions  of 
the  baskets  to  one  of  the  handle  ;  to  be 
furnished  with  a  serviceable  brake, 
and  permitting  of  being  oiled  without 
removing  any  part  of  the  machine. 

As  this  was  the  first  machine  of  the 
kind  ever  made,  new  patterns  had  to 
be  made  for  all  the  castings.  We  did 
not  get  it  set  up  until  almost  the  close 
of  the  season,  but  judging  from  the 
few  thousand  pounds  that  we  extracted 
with  it,  I  think  that  we  shall  like  it 
much  better  than  I  expected  we  would 
wlien  ordering  it. 

It  is  unquestionably  far  superior  to 
anytliing  I  have  ever  yet  seen  or  used, 
but  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  yet  manufactured.  If  any 
one  has  any  bettor  e.xtractor,  let  him 
describe  it,  as  we  want  the  best. 

Havana,  Cuba. 


BAY  STATE  FAIR. 


The  Exhibits  of  Bees  and  Honey 
at  the  Bay  State  Fair. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    ALLEN    LATHAM. 


Yesterday  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Bay 
State  Fair,  held  in  Boston,  and  the  ex- 
hibit in  the  bee  and  honey  department, 
as  a  whole,  was  poor  for  even  an 
Eastern  State,  though  individual  ex- 
hibits were  creditat)le.  The  total 
amount  of  honey  exliibited  would  not 
exceed  300  pounds  ;  of  beeswax,  not 
more  than  50  ;  and  only  one  full  colony 
of  bees.  The  premiums  were  fitly 
awarded.  These  were  sufficiently  large 
to  call  for  a  better  exhibit. 

The  fii'st  premium  on  clover  honey 
was  taken  by  Miss  M.  A.  Douglas,  of 
Shoreham,  V't.  ;  the  2nd,  by  D.  W. 
Clement,  who  also  took  the  1st  pre- 
mium on  light  fall  honey.  The  1st 
premium  on  buckwheat  honey  was 
taken  by  E.  N.  Fisher,  of  Ludlow, 
Mass.  ;  also,  the  1st  on  beeswax  and 
black  bees. 

Henry  Alley  took  the  1st  prize  on 
Italians,  and  the  2nd  on  black  bees  ; 
also  2nd  premium  on  beeswax. 

I  saw  some  of  the  exhibitors,  and 
had  considerable  talk  with  them.  From 
all,  I  heard  the  cry  of  "  poor  season," 
which  will  perhaps  account  for  the 
poor  exhibit.  One  of  the  exhibitors 
wished  to  visit  some  friends  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  and  so  brought  on 
some  honey  and  bees.  He  took  enough 
prizes  to  pay  his  expenses. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


BEES  IN  WINTER. 


Best  Way   to  Winter  Bees— The 
Difi'erciit  J^ysteins. 


Written  for  the  New  York  Tribune 

BV   PROF.    A.    J.    COOK. 


Bees  are  natives  of  a  warm  climate, 
where  thej-  can  fly  nearly  or  quite 
every  week  of  the  year.  In  nature, 
bees  can  retain  their  fecal  matter  while 
in  the  hive,  and  never  void  their  in- 
testines except  as  they  fly  foi'th.  As 
with  well  bred  and  trained  cats  and 
dogs,  bees  will  not  soil  their  domiciles. 
Thus,  in  case  of  long  confinement,  as 
is  often  necessary  in  our  Northern 
climates,  they  become  diseased. 

In  their  native  home,  tlie  only  pro- 
vision to  insure  safe  wintering — bating 
accident — is  enough  good  food.  This 
is  true  in  our  Southern  States,  and  in 
California  and  Oregon  to-day.  There, 
bee-keepers  are  only  watchful  that 
their  bees  have  sufficient  good  winter 
stores,  and  they  are  without  anxiety  as 
to  result. 

Most  insects  in  our  Northern  climate 
pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  profound 
hiljernation  ;  they  eat  nothing,  move 
not  at  all,  and  are  seemingly  without 
life,  but  not  so  with  the  honey-bees. 
They  are  ever  and  anon  moving  about 
the  hive  and  eating  the  little  that  their 
slight  exercise  m.akes  necessary.  Open 
a  iiive  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  even 
though  it  rests  all  unprotected  on  the 
summer  stand,  we  will  find  the  bees 
move  and  show  that  they  are  not  dead, 
nor  even  sleeping.  Thus  we  easily 
understand  that  with  the  naturally 
neat  habits  of  bees,  with  our  long, 
cold  winters,  and  their  exceptional 
habits  of  activity  and  feeding,  pro- 
duced doubtless  by  their  long  exis- 
tence in  a  warm  climate,  it  becomes 
no  easy  matter  to  carry  them  safely 
through  the  winter. 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  this  end 
in  om-  rigorous  Northern  climate,  viz  : 
25  or  30  pounds  of  good  food  per  col- 
ony, and  sucli  jirotection  as  will  make 
the  severe  cold  and  long  confinement 
endurable. 

Honey  is  a  very  indefinite  term,  as 
bees  collect  nectar — the  source  of 
honey — from  many  and  very  widely 
different  locations.  That  all  honey  is 
safe  food  for  winter  is  not  true.  The 
safest  food  is  tliat  made  from  cane- 
sugar  syrup.  Often  honey  is  worth 
more  in  the  market  tlian  is  such  sugar, 
at  which  times  it  will  pay  well  to  ex- 
tract, and  sell  the  hone}-,  and  feed 
.syrup  to  the  bees. 

The  sugar  must  be  only  the  best 
cane-sugar  ;  glucose  is  not  relished  by 
the  bees,  and.  as  has  been  proved 
often,  is  fatal  as  a  winter  food.  Usually, 
however,  honey  collected  from  flowers 
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is  safe  to  give  the  bees  for  winter. 
Some  bee-keepers  object  to  autumn 
honey  for  wintering  ;  I  liave  tried  such 
repeatedly,  and  with  the  best  results. 
I  think  that  the  safe  rule  is  this  :  Give 
to  bees  any  honey  that  you  would  rel- 
ish on  your  table. 

Sometimes  the  bees  gather  nectar 
which  is  secreted  by  various  insects  ; 
some  of  this  is  rank  and  unwholesome; 
it  smells  and  tastes  bad.  Such  honey 
is  fit  neither  for  table  nor  bees,  and  if 
used  for  wintering,  it  will  almost  surely 
bring  disaster.  Such  honey  should 
always  be  sold  for  manufacturing  pui-- 
poses,  where  it  often  serves  as  well  as 
any. 
Xemperature  of*  Bees  in  Winter. 


The  matter  of  temperature  is  not  so 
easily  provided  for.  There  are  three 
ways  to  arrange  bees  so  that  they  may 
not  succumb  to  our  most  severe  win- 
ters. Messrs.  Root,  Hilton  and  Pop- 
pleton  advocate  chaff  hives.  These 
are  double-walled  hives  with  4  inches 
of  chaff  or  dry  sawdust  between  the 
walls.  The  objections  to  these  are, 
that  they  are  expensive,  heavy  to 
handle,  and  do  not  always  save  the 
bees.  If  they  would  always  succeed, 
as  their  advocates  claim  will  be  the 
case  when  rightly  managed,  they 
would  have  much  to  recommend  them. 
Messrs.  Bingham  and  Southard  have 
been  signally  successful  by  packing. 
They  place  a  large  box  about  the  hive, 
and  fill  in  with  chaff  or  sawdust,  al- 
ways arranging  so  that  the  bees  can 
fly  whenever  the  weather  permits.  If 
so  successful  (and  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be)  I  should,  on  the 
ground  of  cheapness  and  convenience, 
perfer  this  to  chaff  hives.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham places  six  or  eight  hives  close  to- 
gether, and  makes  one  box  do  for  all. 

After  trying  all  the  ways,  I  much 
prefer  cellar  wintering.  I  think  that 
the  large  majority  of  Canadian  and 
American  bee-keepers  in  our  Northern 
States  agree  with  me.  The  only  re- 
quisites for  a  good  cellar  are,  that  it 
should  be  dark,  well  ventilated,  and 
should  preserve  a  uniform  temperature 
between  38°  and  45°,  Fahr.  It  would 
be  best  if  the  temperature  could  be 
kept  uniformly  at  45°.  This  keeps  tlie 
bees  very  quiet,  so  that  they  eat  and 
move  but  little,  and  so  remain  in  good 
health  even  from  October  to  April. 

If  the  cellar  becomes  too  cold  or  too 
warm,  the  bees  stir  more,  eat  more, 
and  very  likely  become  diarrhetic,  and 
come  out  in  the  spring  weak,  if  alive. 
It  is  easier,  of  course,  to  keep  a  cellar 
at  the  right  temperature  if  wholly  un- 
der ground.  If  found  troublesome  to 
preserve  the  temperature  at  the  proper 
point,  as  may  be  true  in  very  cold  or 
in  rather  mild  regions,  we  can  secure 
tliis  result  by  sub-earth  ventilation,  by 


artificial  heat,    or   by   having   a   large 
cistei'n  in  the  cellar. 

I  have  sub-earth  ventilation.  A  long, 
8-inch  pipe  runs  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cellar  at  least  6  feet  underground 
for  many  rods  before  it  comes  to  the 
sui'faee.  A  chimney  or  fine  extends 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  to  some 
feet  above  the  top  of  the  house.  By 
aid  of  fires  in  the  house  above,  this 
flue  is  kept  warm.  Thus  the  cellar  is 
kept  warm  and  well  ventilated.  The 
air  di'awn  in  through  this  sub-earth 
pipe  comes  into  the  cellar  warmed, and 
my  object  is  secured.  This  arrange- 
ment is  common  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  works  well.  This  how- 
ever, is  expensive,  and  better  not  be 
adopted  unless  found  to  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

I  know  of  several  who  have  wintered 
bees  successfully  for  years,  just  in  a 
common  cellar.  I  know  of  others  who 
control  the  tempei'ature  admirably  by 
means  of  a  large  cistern  full  of  water. 
Dr.C.C. Miller,  of  Illinois,  keeps  a  small 
coal-stove  in  his  cellar,  by  which  he 
keeps  the  temperature  to  his  liking.  I 
feel  certain  that  with  a  good  cellar  and 
proper  care  to  secure  good  food,  we 
may  winter  bees  without  loss. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 


honey.  My  long  experience  as  a  bee- 
keeper and  bee-hunter  has  shown  me 
that  the  golden-rod  familj'  yields  but 
small  amounts  of  honey. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  flower 
that  was  the  best  friend  to  the  bee- 
keeper, taking  one  year  with  another, 
for  the  Noi-thern  and  Western  States, 
I  should  say,  the  "  little,  white,  Dutch 
clover." 

Ripon,  Wis. 


MIGRATION. 


Sending  Bees  to  the  South  to  be 
Wintered. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


Written  for  the  American  BeeJounxal 

BY   JOHN    CRAYCRAFT. 


The 


Plant   as   a   Family   Yields 
but  Little  Honey. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   R.    DART. 


The  golden-rod  family  is  large,  and 
grows  in  great  quantities  in  the  new 
States  and  Territories  in  the  West.  It 
is  wild,  and  stands  no  cultivation. 

Mr.  Eugene  Secor,  of  Iowa,  tells  the 
truth  when  he  says  that  there  is  a  yel- 
low aster  in  bloom  at  the  same  time 
with  the  goldeu-rod.  On  river  banks 
and  mud  lakes  this  aster  grows  5  feet 
high  ;  on  wet  marshes  it  grows  close  to 
the  water  a  few  inches  above,  and  is  of 
the  dwarf  species. 

I  have  been  a  bee-keeper  forty  j'ears, 
and  have  tried  to  .know  what  my  bees 
get  their  honey  from  during  the  sea- 
son. The  first  twenty  years  of  my  life 
were  spent  in  the  wild-oak  openings  of 
Wisconsin.  I  was  a  bee-hunter,  and 
have  taken  thousands  of  pounds  of 
hone}'  from  bee-trees.  Many  of  these 
trees  were  located  close  by  these  large 
marshes  covered  with  this  aster,  and 
when  the  hollow  in  the  tree  was  large 
enough  to  hold  the  honey,  I  have  taken 
large  quantities  of  this  yellow  honey. 
The  quality  is  very  fine. 

Other  trees  located  miles  away,  and 
surrounded  by  golden-rod,  when  cut, 
I  would  find   but   few    pounds   of    fall 


I  have  read  Mr.  Doolittle's  article 
on  page  581,  concerning  the  transmis- 
sion of  bees  by  the  pound  through  the 
mails,  and  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
such  a  thing  can  be  done  ;  but  I  fear 
that  the  Postal  Rules  may  be  drawn 
down  on  our  already  especially-favored 
traffic  in  queens,  although  I  see  no- 
good  reason  why  a  pound  of  bees  may 
not  go  by  mail  as  safely  as  a  dozen, 
and  no  doubt  such  a  permit  will  be 
granted ;  but  the  fear  would  be  that 
some  of  the  careless  ones  would  not 
use  that  care  and  caution  that  would 
be  necessary  at  all  times  to  prove  a 
safe  transportation  of  them  by  mail, 
and  if  there  were  to  be  a  few  disasters, 
and  loss  of  mail-matter,  then  the  en- 
tire queen-traffic  through  the  mails 
would  be  prohibited,  I  fear. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  express 
charges  on  bees  per  pound,  put  up  in 
suitable  cages,  carrying  from  one  to 
three  pounds  of  bees,  according  to  the 
quantity  desired,  would  be  any  more 
expensive  than  that  of  the  mail — that 
is  as  Mr.  Doolittle  suggests  in  shipping- 
bees  to  the  North  iu  the  spring.  Then 
this  brings  up  this  question  whether  it 
is  profitable,  in  case  of  loss  of  bees 
during  the  winter,  to  send  South  and 
get  a  pound  of  bees  and  a  queen,  and 
put  upon  the  combs,  and  soon  have  a 
prosperous  colon}'  of  bees. 

This  then  brings  out  the  shipping 
idea — say  about  Sept.  1,  the  bee-keeper 
in  Michigan  puts  up  all  his  bees  in 
cages  containing  one,  two  or  more 
pounds  of  bees,  that  ai-e  in  each  colony 
with  their  queen  ;  crates  the  cages  in 
convenient  i)ackages  of  five  or  ten,  as 
might  be  deemed  best,  and  ships  them 
to  the  South,  as  far  down  as  the  St. 
John's  river,  iu  Florida,  to  some  bee- 
keeping friend,  or  partner  in  the  busi- 
ness, who  is  prepared  with  hives  filled 
with  either  comb  or  foundation,  and 
who  will  turn  tliem  on  the  combs  and 
care  for  them  (for  at  this  very  date, 
Sept.  21,  my   bees   are    busy   carrying 
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in  honey  and  building  comb  very  fast, 
and  the  river  swamps  are  full  of 
bloom,  and  will  be  yet  for  more  tlian 
a  month)  ;  so  that  bees  will  have  all 
they  will  need  for  their  short  winter, 
from  about  Nov.  15  to  Jan.  15,  when 
the  maples,  blackberries,  and  many 
other  wild  Howers  along  the  river  be- 
gin to  bloom. 

Then  the  bee-keeper  here,  that  ex- 
pects to  get  a  full  crop  of  orange-blos- 
som honey,  must  wake  up  his  bees, 
and  have  them  breeding  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  the  orange  begins  to  open 
the  last  of  February  ;  so  that  the  bees 
that  come  from  the  North,  will  have 
March,  April  and  May  here,  or  un- 
til they  were  needed  for  the  clover- 
fields  of  the  North  ;  and  then  the  old 
queen,  if  living,  could  be  returned 
North  with  one,  two  or  more  pounds 
of  bees,  as  desired,  in  the  cases  that 
they  were  sent  down,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  expense  for  cages,  as  they 
could  be  used  a  number  of  times,  with 
proper  care  ;  and  the  Florida  man 
would  have  left  a  hive  full  of  brood 
and  eggs  that  would  soon  rear  for 
them  a  queen,  and  be  ready  for  the 
palmetto  honey  through  the  rest  of 
May,  all  of  June,  and  often  part  of 
July,  from  the  cabbage  palmetto. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  such  a  mov- 
ing of  bees  could  not  be  made  profit- 
able to  both  parties — the  honey  that 
the  North-end  man  would  save,  would 
far  more  than  pay  the  charges  both 
ways,  for  I  see  no  reason  whj-  a  colony 
of  bees  (say  two  pounds  and  tlieir  feed 
and  cage)  should  weigh  over  5  pounds, 
and  a  ease  of  ten  would  weigh  50 
pounds,  which,  at  $6.00  per  100  pounds, 
it  would  not  cost  over  30  cents  per 
colony  each  way ;  but,  to  be  certain, 
say  50  cents  each  way,  making  iJl.OO 
for  the  round  trip  ;  and  $1.00  each  to 
the  South-end  man,  for  the  care  of 
putting  them  into  hives,  and  for  put- 
ting into  the  cages  for  return  ship- 
ment. The  extra  honey  obtained  from 
the  bees  and  the  colon}'  left  of  young 
brood  and  eggs,  would  pay  for  the 
honey-care  if  in  the  hands  of  a  practi- 
cal man. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  what  some  may 
think  that  there  are  many  drawbacks 
to  a  practical  demonstration  of  this 
theme,  or  .scheme,  and  I  think  so  my- 
self, and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  I 
know  of  a  practical  test  being  made  ; 
but  I  feel  confident  that  with  a  practi- 
cal man  at  each  end  of  thi^  Hue,  that 
there  is  certainly  a  fair  showing  to 
make  a  success  of  it.  I  am  corres- 
ponding with  i)arties  in  the  North, 
with  whom  I  would  like  to  make  a 
practical  test  of  a  few  colonies,  for  I 
have  not  the  hives  and  combs  neces- 
sary for  only  a  few,  but  enough  for  a 
test  case ;  and  if  it  was  practical,  I 
would  prepare  to  take   care   of  a  eon 


siderable  number  another  season,  and 
connect  with  it  (|ueen-rearing,  from 
such  queens  as  might  be  desired  to 
have  reared  and  returned  to  the  owner 
of  the  bees,  for  the  summer  campaign 
in  the  clover-flelds  of  the  North. 
Altoona,  Fla. 


REARING  QUEENS. 

Colonie§    Rearing    tlieir  Own 
Queens  after  Stvarniins. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jounuil 
BY   BVKON   HAMS. 


Mr.  Doolittle  is  correct  when  he  says 
(page  599)  that  it  pays  to  let  colonies 
rear  their  own  queens  after  swarming. 
I  would  add  that  if  the  swarm  issues 
at  the  beginning,  or  in  the  midst  of  a 
good  honey-flow,  and  the  swarm  is  a 
large  one,  it  is  a  good  plan,  if  we  want 
honey,  to  place  the  swarm  on  the  old 
stancl,  and  remove  the  parent  colony 
to  a  new  location  ;  then  give  the  new 
swarm  all  the  surplus  combs  on  the  old 
colonj-.  or  a  full  set  of  combs,  if  you 
have  them. 

In  two  or  three  days,  or  as  soon  as 
the  bees  get  to  business,  I  remove  the 
queen  and  give  a  cell  as  nearly  ready 
to  hatch  as  possible.  This  colony,  not 
having  much  brood  to  care  for,  will 
surprise  the  "  natives"  with  the  amount 
of  honej-  that  they  will  store. 

After  the  honey-flow  is  over,  and  the 
young  queen  gets  to  work,  we  can 
soon  build  them  up  into  strong  colonies 
for  the  next  flow,  or  for  winter. 

As  to  the  parent  colony,  fill  its  sur- 
plus room  with  foundation  as  soon  as 
it  needs  it.  To  keep  down  increase 
and  secure  a  large  yield  of  honey,  the 
above  plan  cannot  be  excelled. 

I  place  the  new  swarm  on  half- 
sheets  of  foundation  ;  this  insures 
straight  combs,  and  gives  the  bees  a 
chance  to  use  their  accumulated  wax- 
scales,  which  would  be  wasted  with 
full  sheets  of  foundation. 

I  work  for  extracted  honej-,  and  I 
cannot  say  how  the  above  plan  would 
work  for  comb  honey. 

On  page  619,  Frank  Coverdale  "  hits 
the  nail  squarely  on  the  head,"  in  rear- 
ing perfect  queens.  I  have  reared  the 
finest  queens  this  season  by  that  varia- 
tion from  the  Doolittle  method.  I 
select  a  good,  strong  colony  to  start 
the  cells,  give  to  it  a  few  frames  of 
hatching  brood,  and  "  crowd  them  " 
until  they  have  to  swarm.  I  then  give 
a  few  embryo  queen-cups,  placed  where 
the  queen  will  find  them  (I  always 
keep  a  lot  on  hand  which  I  carefully 
save).  As  soon  as  I  find  eggs  in  the 
cups  or  cells,  I  am  ready  to  remove  the 
queen,  and  just  as  I  find  the  proper 
amount   of    royal    j(dly  placed  in    the 


cells,  I  remove   them,  and   lift  out  the 
larvw  and  fix  them  up,  a  la  Doolittle. 

Some  Kxcellent  Resiiitt). 

The  white  clover  honey  crop  was 
splendid  here  this  season,  lasting 
about  nine  weeks.  Our  fall  crop  was 
a  failure,  and  as  we  usually  get  our 
largest  yield  from  this  source,  we  can 
consider  our  crop  about  three-fifths  of 
a  yield.  My  bees  are  in  fine  condition 
for  winter,  very  strong  in  numbers, 
and  with  30  to  40  pounds  of  the  best 
honey  for  each  colony,  and  when  they 
are  prepared  according  to  Mr.  Muth's 
plan  of  wintering  (see  pages  601  and 
629),  they  are  bound  to  go  through 
safe  and  sound. 

Now  as  to  my  report :  Although  it 
is  not  as  good  as  I  expected,  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  the  results  as  they  are. 
I  commenced  the  season  with  23  good 
colonies,  increased  them  to  62,  by 
natural  swarming,  sold  2  swarms  for 
$5.00,  and  one  3-frame  nucleus  for 
$3.00  ;  4,882  pounds  of  extracted  honey 
at  8  cents  per  pound— $390.56  ;  144 
pounds  of  comb  honey  at  15  cents — 
$21.60  ;  and  45  pounds  of  beeswax  at 
20  cents — $9.00  ;  making  a  total  of 
$429.16. 

I  have  37  extra-good  colonies  of 
bees,  not  counted  in  the  above,  which 
1  value  at  $6.00  each.  I  owe  a  good 
share  of  my  success  to  the  ever-wel- 
come old  American  Bee  Jocrnal. 

Worcester,  Mo.,  Sept.  30,  1889. 


IN  COUNCIL. 


Tlic  Bee.Kecpcrs   of  the  North- 
^vest  meet  in  Chicago. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   W.    Z.    HUTCHINSON. 


The  Northwestern  Bee-Keepers'  So- 
ciety held  its  convention  at  the  Com- 
mercial Hotel,  Chicago,  Ills.,  on  Fridav 
and  Saturday,  Oct.  ll  and  12.  1889,  a"t 
9  a.m.,  with  President  C.  C.  Miller,  M. 
D.,  in  the  chair. 

That  a  Society  Icses  by  not  holding 
regular  meetings  is  shown  by  the 
diminished  attendance  as  compared 
with  former  years.  It  will  require  a 
year  or  two  to  again  awaken  interest 
and  bring  together  the  brethren  tliat 
have  been  practically  disbanded.  We 
have  no  fears,  however,  but  that  the 
Northwestern  will  regain  its  former 
numbers,  and  eventually  become  the 
best  convention  there  is.  It  holds  its 
meetings  in  the  railroad  centre  of  the 
great  honey-producing  West,  and  at 
the  season  of  the  year  when  reduced 
fares  are  easily  secured.  That  a  con- 
vention cannot  be  a  success  without 
low  railroad  fares,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  but  few    bee-keepers  were  present 
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from  east  of  Chicago,  no  reduced  rates 
having  been  given  in  that  direction — 
whj-,  could  not  be  learned. 

President  Miller  opened  the  meeting 
with  praj-er.  The  reports  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  annual  dues  were  reduced  to 
50  cents.  This  was  done  because 
there  was  money  remaining  in  the 
treasury,  and  expenses  would  be  light, 
as  there  would  be  no  expense  for  a 
hall.  The  following  male  members 
paid  their  dues,  the  ladies  being  free  : 

L.  A.  Aspinwall.  Three  Rivers,  Mich.. 

B.  T.  Baldwin,  Marion,  lud. 

T.  J.  Baldwin,  Wyoming,  Iowa. 
John  Bird,  Nashua,  Iowa. 
S.  N.  Black,  Clayton,  Ills. 
John  Bradly,  Wyanet,  UU. 
T.  S.  Bull,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
John  N.  Conger,  Wyoming,  Ills. 

D.  D.  Cooper,  Sherman,  Ills. 
A.  W.  Cumins,  Woodstock,  Ills. 
Mark  Davis,  Lisle,  Ills. 

James  Forncrook,  \Vatertown,  Wis. 
V.  A.  Fuller,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 
Russell  Fuller,  Richmond,  Ills. 
A.  W.  Gardner,  Ceutreville,  Mich. 
Geo.  L.  Gast,  Le  Claire,  Iowa. 
S.  E.  Gernou.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

E.  P.  Gibbs,  Lyndon,  Ills. 
Chas.  H.  Green,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
J.  A.  Green,  Dayton.  Ills. 

G.  Uarseim,  Sf  cor,  Ills. 

A.  S.  Haskiii,  M.  D..  Lawrence,  Mich. 
James  Heddon,  Dnwaiiiac,  Mich. 
William  Heddon,  D;)was!iac,  Mich. 

S.  H.  Herrick,  Kockford,  Ills. 
L.  Hiehbarg^r,  Leat  River,  Ills. 
J.  Hodasoii,  Jr.,  Pewaukee,  Wis. 

C.  W.  Hudson,  VVaukegiii,  Ills. 
J.  Hunter,  Wyoming,  Iowa. 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
Dr.  H.  Joseph  Jaxoii,  Chicago,  Ills. 

B.  Kenuedy,  New  Milford,  Ills. 
A.  L.  Leach,  D wight.  Ills. 

W.  ('.  Lyman,  Downer's  Grove,  Ills. 

Lot  Mason,  Auburn,  Ills. 

O.  C.  Miller,  xM.  D.,  Marengo,  Ills. 

M.  S.  Morgan,  South  Elgin,  Ills. 

Thomas  G.  Newman,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Howard  Ogle,  Paloiia,  Ills. 

K.  Pendergrass,  Malta,  Ills. 

Geo.  Poindexter,  Kenuey,  Ills. 

G.  W.  Redmon.  Paris,  Ills. 

G.  D.  Rogers.  Peeatonica,  Ills. 

A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

C.  J.  Sehaftr,  Eddyville,  Iowa. 
C.  Schrier,  I'eotone,  Ills. 

Jas.  A.  Slone,  Bradfordton,  Ills. 
N.  L.  Stow,  South  EvaustoD,  Ills. 
G.  Kuff,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
M.  J.  West,  Leaf  River,  Ills. 
J.C.  Wheeler,  Piano,  Ills. 
C.  E.  Yocom,  Sherman,  Ills. 

LAD  res. 

Mrs.  John  Bird,  Nashua,  Iowa. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Green,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
Mrs.  L.  Harrison,  Peoria,  Ills. 
Mrs.  I).  N.  Jones,  Marengo,  Ills. 
Mrs.  B.  Kennedy,  New  Milford,  Ills. 
Mrs.  W.  T.  F.  Petty,  Pittstield,  Ills. 
Miss  Gertie  Sehrier,  Peotone,  Ills. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Scudder,  New  Boston,  Ills. 
Mrs.  N.  L.  Stow,  South  Evanston,  Ills. 
Miss  Emma  Wilsou,  Marengo,  Ills. 

The  Northwestern  is  known  as  the 
convention  that  sails  in  without  any 
essays,  or  even  programme.  Whoever 
■'wants  to  know,  you  know,"  writes 
out  his  query,  and  hands  it  to  the 
President.  So  long  as  we  can  keep 
Dr.  Miller  in  the  chair — and  we  have 
succeeded  pretty  well  so  far — this  plan 


will  work  to  a  charm.  He  keeps  things 
stirred  uj)  and  moving.  If  the  folks 
are  slow  in  talking,  or  in  answering 
queries,  he  will  call  some  one  right  out 
by  name,  and  tnake  him  talk,  and  then 
the  discussion  is  soon  getting  red  hot. 

The  opening  address,  made  by 
Thomas  G.  Newman,  was  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Apiarian  Co-Workers : 
In  1884, when  last  this  Convention  met 
we  little  thought  that  live  years  would 
elapse  before  we  should  meet  again, 
but  .such  is  a  fact.  One  thing  and 
another  have  prevented  the  '•North- 
western "  from  convening  until  this 
day,  and  now  we  hope  to  have  one  of 
those  interesting  occasions,  such  as  is 
the  delight  of  bee-keepers  to  attend. 

What  have  we  come  here  to  do  ?  To 
talk  over  the  past  and  learn  wisdom 
from  our  experiences  and  those  of  our 
co-workers.  "  Let  there  be  light "  was 
the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  ti,000  years 
ago,  when  darkness  covered  the  earth  ; 
and  then  the  obedient  sun  gave  to  this 
globe  of  ours  the  full  blaze  of  its  elec- 
tric fire,  and  has  continued  to  us  that 
lig/it  unto  the  present  daj',  dispelling 
darkness  and  warming  the  earth  by  its 
genial  rays.  Light  and  knowledge  and 
power  have  been  man's  inheritance,  as 
the  days  come  and  go.  The  poet 
wisely  remarks  that 

The  waves  that  moan  along  the  shoi'e. 
The  winds  that  sigh  in  blowing. 

Are  seut  to  teach  a  mystic  lore, 
Which  men  are  wise  in  knowing. 

To  this  end  have  we  come  together, 
so  that  the  wisdom  of  each  one  may  be 
communicated  to  all,  with  the  magnetic 
currents  "f  personal  contact  and 
hearty  fellowship.  For  in  our  pursuit, 
as  well  as  in  all  others,  there  is  alwaj-s 
something  to  learn,  and  the  one  whose 
ears  are  always  open  to  learn,  and 
who  puts  into  practice  the  instruction 
gained,  is  the  one  who  succeeds  ! 

The  successful  bee-keeper  is  not  born 
like  the  poet,  but  is  7nade  by  practicing 
and  improving  upon  his  own  experi- 
ences as  well  as  the  knowledge  and 
experiments  of  others. 

Mistakes  are  made  and  reverses 
come,  but  these  do  uot  discourage — 
thej'  onl3'  strengthen  the  determination 
to  succeed.  Patient  perseverance, 
coupled  with  wise  and  skilful  methods 
will  win  at  last !  No  season  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  adding  to  our 
store  of  bee-knowledge — both  practical 
and  theoretical.  Then  only  may  we 
hope  to  reach  the  top,  and  earn  the 
proud  distinction  of  being  called  "  bee- 
masters  !" 

The  honey  season  just  ended  has 
been  a  grand  success  in  most  of  the 
Northwestern  States,  but  in  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  man}'  parts  of  the  East 
and  South,  it  has  been  one  of  the 
poorest  for  manj-  years.      Our  couutry 


is  so  large,  with  climatic  conditions  so 
varied  that  no  regulation  will  apply  to 
all,  and  no  harvest  will  result  alike  in 
all  parts  of  it ! 

Is  there  any  avocation  in  life  that  has 
no  drawbacks  ?  Nay,  verily.  Disasters 
come  in  all  lines  of  business,  but  bee- 
eulture  compares  favorably  with  any 
of  them. 

While  we  in  the  favored  Northwest 
are  enjo)-ing  the  proceeds  of  a  rich 
honey-harvest,  let  us  trj-  to  sympathize 
with  our  brethren  of  the  East  and 
South,  and  encourage  them  to  hope 
and  labor  for  the  years  of  plenty  yet 
to  come  to  them,  as  well  as  to  others. 

I  trust  that  this  Convention  will  be 
productive  of  much  good,  by  diffusing 
useful  knowledge  to  all  present,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  are  anxiously 
looking  for  the  report  of  this  meeting 
to  bring  them  something  to  think 
about  and  to  practice  in  their  apiaries 
dui'ing  the  coming  j-ear. 

Of  course  we  shall  differ  in  our  opin- 
ions, as  do  the  greatest  and  best  of 
men,  but  this  should  not  give  rise  to 
any  feeling  of  ill-will.  Our  thoughts 
are  but  the  "  clothing"  of  the  mind, 
and  we  might  as  well  dislike  a  person 
for  being  clothed  in  white  or  blue,  be- 
cause our  choice  is  for  green  or  black 
— as  to  be  provoked  at  the  opinions  of 
others,  which  do  not  agree  with  our 
own.  Diverse  opinions  lead  to  wis- 
dom, improvement,  progress  and 
knowledge  —  a3'e,  the  "liberties"  of 
which  we  so  often  boast,  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  diverse  thoughts  of  our 
fellow  men. 

We  have  struck  an  era  of  low  prices, 
and  as  the  former  days  of  extrava- 
gance will  not  return,  waste  and 
prodigality  must  cease,  and  a  sj-stem 
of  rigid  economy  be  enforced. 

New  and  labor-saving  methods  are 
demanded,  and  while  some  of  you 
have  such,  we  earnestly  request  yoii  to 
describe  them,  that  they  may  be  prac- 
ticed by  all.  While  we  caunot  hope  to 
return  to  the  high  prices  of  yore,  we 
can  realize  some  reward  for  our  labors, 
and  that  some  will  be  determined  by 
our  intelligence,  industrj'  and  im- 
proved methods. 

Heed  the  lessons  which  every  season 
teaches,  and  you  will  succeed — if  you 
do  not,  then  you  must  expect  to  fail. 
We  have  here  some  level-headed  and 
Ijrosperous  apiarists,  who  go  through 
all  times  and  seasons  and  prosper.  Let 
us  appropriate  the  light  they  reflect, 
and  j'ollow  where  we  cannot  lead. 
Intelligent  and  practical  methods  will 
always  pay. 

Let  us  now  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  practical  subjects,  and  endeavor  to 
do  one  another  good,  and  thus  make 
this  convention  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  compensating  meetings  ever  held 
'  in  America.      Thomas  G.  Newman. 
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Putting  llees  into  CeIIar»>. 

The  first  question  asked  was,  "  How 
early  sliall  bees  be  put  in  the  cellar  ?" 

A.  S.  Haskins  would  put  them  in  as 
soon  as  they  were  through  storing 
honey. 

James  Heddon  did  not  want  them 
put  in  until  they  were  through  breed- 
ing and  handling  ])ollen,  and  liad  had 
several  little  llights  afterwards.  No 
definite  date  can  be  given. 

L.  A.  Aspinwall  had  put  iu  bees  late, 
leaving  them  until  the  last  niouicnt, 
and  they  wintered  well. 

A  vote  was  taken  to  learn  at  about 
what  time  tlie  majority  would  put  bees 
in  the  cellar.  The  greatest  number 
voted  Nov.  25.  The  question  gratlually 
drifted  into  the  one  of 

^Vinterins:  Bees. 

Mr.  Heddon — If  there  were  any  sys- 
tem of  wintering  l)ees  that  would  al- 
ways prove  successful,  we  would  all 
have  known  it  long  ere  this.  Having 
said  this.  I  will  still  fui'thersay  that  by 
putting  bees  on  clean  combs,  feeding 
them  properly-prepared  sugar-syrup, 
and  putting  them  into  a  warm  cellar,  I 
can  winter  them  with  less  danger  of 
loss  than  any  one  can  winter  a  horse 
or  a  cow. 

E.  P.  Gibbs — How  about  dampness  ? 

Mr.  Heddon — I  am  not  afraid  of 
dampess  in  itself.  I  do  fear  a  low 
temperature,  and  dampness  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  low  temi)erature  ;  but  keep 
the  temperature  high  enough,  and 
dampness  will  do  no  harm.  Before 
some  one  gets  to  talking  about  "Na- 
ture," let  me  say  that  bees  are  natives 
of  a  warm  climate,  wliere  the  oppor- 
tunities to  fly  are  frequent.  In  cold 
climates  they  are  awa}'  from  their 
natural  environments.  For  months, 
the  cold  confines  them  to  their  hives. 
If  they  consume  a  food  containing 
much  nitrogenous  matter,  the  intes- 
tines become  overloaded,  and  disease 
is  the  result. 

M.  Aspinwall  would  keep  the  bees 
warm  by  having  them  in  a  house- 
apiary,  and  warming  it  with  a  stove 
when  necessary.  He  advocated  large 
combs,  because  they  contain  more 
'..  .stores,  and  there  is  less  necessity  of  the 
bees  shifting  from  comb  to  comb  in 
search  of  stores. 

Mr.  Gibbs — Did  you  not  lose  befcs 
[  one  year,  Mr.  Heddon,  when  the  stores 
^Y^}v^i  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Heddon — Not  in  the  cellar,  nor 
i  oy  diarrliea.  I  lost  some  in  the  open 
air,  that  actually  yroje;  but  there  were 
no  signs  of  diarrliea. 

Mr.  Gibbs — I  cannot  believe  that  it 
is  pollen  that  kills  bees.  I  think  that 
it  is  "cold."  I  have  wintered  bees  in 
different  cellars,  and    lost   5(1  pur  cent. 


in  a  cellar  that  was  verj'  cold,  and  in 
the  others  1  lost  none.  As  I  now  win- 
ter my  bees.  I  would  not  give  a  man 
50  cents  to  insure  them. 

Mr.  Heddon — I  do  not  care  what 
kind  of  "fixings"  you  have,  nor  how 
you  prepare  your  bees,  if  you  have 
some  bees  from  my  apiary,  with  the 
stores  tliat  my  bees  have,  and  my  bees 
die,  yours  will  die  also.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  food,  except  that  cold  induces 
a  greater  consumption  of  stores,  and 
the  sooner  overloads  the  intestines. 
There  is  uo  other  theory,  except  the 
"  pollen  theory,"  that  exidains  all  win- 
ter losses. 

President  Miller — Well,  suppose  that 
we  admit  that  it  is  pollen  that  causes 
the  loss,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  If  there  is  nothing  that  we  can 
do,  except  to  take  our  chances,  what 
is  the  use  of  discussing  it  ? 

Mr.  Heddon — When  sugar  is  much 
cheaper  than  honey,  it  will  paj'  to  win- 
ter bees  on  sugar  ;  but  when  houej'  is 
worth  less  than  sugar,  as  it  is  now,  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  it.  It  will  be  more 
prolitable  to  take  our  chances  on 
honey.  But  we  can  have  a  selection  of 
stores.  I  can  have  a  case  of  honey 
stored  in  the  summer,  when  but  little 
pollen  is  stored,  and  put  it  aside  for 
winter.  After  the  brood  is  hatched, 
we  can  simply  shake  out  the  bees,  and 
allow  them  to  run  in  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  reserved  ease.  We  can 
winter  the  bees  in  a  wai-m  cellar, 
where  there  will  be  the  least  induce- 
ment to  consume  pollen.  We  can  do 
the  best  we  can. 

Uest  Size  of  ^Sections. 

The  gist  of  this  discussion  was  that 
the  pound  .sections  were  the  most  de- 
sirable. Less  than  a  pound  was  pref- 
erable to  more  than  a  pound,  as  the 
dealer  would  be  asked  to  "  throw  in  " 
an  ounce  or  two  over,  while  no  fault 
would  be  found  with  a  little  lower 
price,  as  the  result  of  a  little  less 
honey.  All  of  Mr.  Heddon's  comb 
honey  for  this  year  had  been  stored  in 
half-pound  sections.  He  secured  as 
much  honey  as  when  larger-sized  sec- 
tions were  used,  and  it  enabled  him  to 
get  ahead  of  the  farmers  who  brought 
in  honey  and  sold  it  at  a  low  price. 
His  half-pound  sections  sold  readily  at 
10  cents  apiece. 

Pakag^eM  tor  Extracted  Honey. 

Mr.  Heddon — The  pound  sections 
made  a  success  of  the  marketing  of 
comb  honey.  The  best  package  for 
retailing  extracted  honey  is  glass.  It 
should  hold  al)out  one  pound.  Tlie 
dilliculty  is  with  the  price.  It  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  one  cent  or  ten. 
When  honey  was  high,  it  did  not  mat- 
ter so  much.  Honey  has  fallen  in 
price  more  than  glass  has. 


Niipei-N  lor  Hives. 

S.  N.  Black — I  am  using  something 
like  the  old  style  of  Heddon  case.  It 
does  not  exactly  suit  me,  but  I  have 
not  found  anything  better. 

J.  A.  Green — No  super  is  advisable 
that  needs  taking  apart.  I  use  a  sim- 
ple rim  with  tins  nailed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ends  to  support  the  "  section 
holders."  I  think  that  wide  frames 
without  top-bars,  are  preferable,  as  the 
bottom-bars  will  sag  a  little,  which 
leaves  a  crack  at  the  top  in  which  the 
bees  place  propolis.  There  are  no  ad- 
vantages in  top-bars. 

Mr.  Heddon — If  separators  are  not 
used,  there  is  nothing  better  than  my 
old  style  of  super.  With  separators, 
the  T-super  is  preferable.  So  far  as 
working  is  concerned,  I  prefer  my 
new  style  of  case  with  wide  frames, 
but  the  cost  is  against  it. 

Mr.  Gibbs — I  think  that  wide  frames 
may  cost  the  most,  but  they  are  the 
cheapest  in  the  end,  as  I  do  not  break 
so  much  honey  iu  removing  the  sec- 
tions. I  think  that  separators  are  a 
necessity. 

Surplus  Itces. 

Mr.  Gibbs  wished  to  know  what  to 
do  with  bees  when  he  had  more  than 
he  wanted. 

President  Miller  advised  uniting,  and 
in  the  spring  making  stronger  colonies. 

Mr.  Aspinwall  said  that  the  best 
yield  he  ever  knew  was  the  result  of 
such  uniting. 

YVIien  to  Market  Honey. 

Mr.  Gibbs  said  that'  most  of  •  the 
honey  was  sent  to  market  too  soon.  It 
becomes  soiled  and  stale  from  stand- 
ing about,  before  the  season  is  fairly 
open. 

Mr.  Heddon — People  desire  honey 
when  the  weather  is  cool — not  much 
before.  If  sent  to  the  market  in  large 
quantities  before  there  is  much  de- 
mand, it  aids  largely  in  reducing  the 
price.  Small  cr.ates  have  advantages, 
less  likelihood  of  breakage,  and  many 
are  sold  direct  to  consumers  who  would 
not  buy  a  large  crate  of  honey. 

^Vliat  Hive  -will  Prevent  Swarm- 

J.  A.  Green — A  lai-ge  hive. 

Mr.  Heddon — With  my  hive  and 
management,  I  believe  that  I  can  pro- 
duce extracted  honey  with  so  little 
swarming  that  it  will  not  pay  to  keep 
a  man  in  each  apiary  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Aspinwall — I  wish  to  mention 
the  wooden  coml)s  in  this  connection. 
No  bees  have  swarmed  when  occupy- 
ing these  combs.  No  drones  can  be 
reared,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
instinct  of  the  bees  will  allow  them  to 
swarm  when  they  can  rear  no  drones 
to  mate  with  the  young  ijueens. 
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Xtae  Vntinislied  Sections. 

J.  A.  Green  —  Sections  filled  with 
foundation  are  fiuislied  sooner,  and 
look  nicer  than  partlj-filled  sections 
kept  over  from  the  previous  season. 
One  or  two  such  sections  in  the  centre 
of  the  super  will  answer  as  a  "  bait" 
to  start  the  bees  to  work,  but  they  will 
never  be  so  tine  in  appearance  ;  neither 
does  the  honey  keep  so  well.  It  is 
more  likely  to  "sweat,"  or  ooze  from 
the  combs. 

J.  C.  Wheeler — I  have  seen  Mr. 
Green's  honey,  and  these  old  sections 
really  look  poorer. 

Mr.  Heddon — A  new,  naturally-built 
comb  will  be  finished  and  capped 
sooner,  when  nearly  ready  to  cap, 
than  will  one  built  on  foundation. 

PresidentMiller — Perhaps  Mr.  Green 
does  not  succeed  in  having  his  sections 
entirely  freed  from  honey  the  previous 
season. 

J.  A.  Green — How  do  you  get  them 
cleaned  ? 

President  Miller — I  pile  the  supers 
up  out-of-doors,  and  leave  a  small 
opening,  large  enough  for  a  single  bee 
to  enter.  The  combs  will  not  be  in- 
jured if  only  such  a  small  opening  is 
left. 

J.  A.  Green — That  is  exactly  the  way 
I  do. 

Mr.  Heddon — Dr.  Miller,  do  you  not 
teach  your  bees  to  become  robbers 
and  "  snoops,"  by  such  management  ? 
If  I  were  writing  a  book  on  bee-cul- 
ture, I  should  lay  it  down  as  a  princi- 
ple, that,  under  no  circumstances, 
shoujd  bees  be  allowed  access  to  honey 
outside  the  hives.  I  would  put  the 
sections  over  a  colony. 

President  Miller — I  have  never  had 
any  trouble  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Black — I  should  think  that  there 
would  be  considerable  commotion  and 
quarreling  around  the  entrance  to  the 
stack  of  supers. 

President  Miller — There  is  ;  but  I  do 
not  know  that  it  causes  any  trouble. 

Chas.  H.  Green — I  secure  more 
honey  by  using  the  drawn  combs.  I 
extract  them  in  the  fall,  and  just  at 
dusk  put  a  case  of  them  down  at  the 
entrance  of  a  hive.  The  bees  come 
out  and  clean  up  the  sections. 

Mr.  Gibbs — I  get  the  honey  out,  and 
the  combs  cleaned  up  in  the  same  way 
that  Dr.  Miller  does.  In  the  spring  I 
break  off  the  outside  of  the  combs. 

Several  spoke  of  leaving  the  partly- 
finished  combs  until  the  dark  honey 
harvest. 

XIae  Zinc  <lueenExclnder. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root  said  that  the  first  size 
of  perforated  zinc  that  he  made  was 
too  small  ;  it  troubled  even  the  workers 
to  get  through.     The   next   size  was  a 


little  too  large,  and  queens  could  prob- 
ably squeeze  through  it.  He  now 
makes  a  size  between  the  other  two, 
which  was  probably  the  correct  size. 
He  said  that  he  once  had  trouble  with 
brace-combs  being  built  to  the  bottoms 
of  sections.  He  could  not  believe  that 
a  honey-board  would  allow  him  to  take 
off  a  super,  slick  and  clean,  as  Mr. 
Heddon  said  that  It  would.  He  thought 
that  we  all  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Mr. 
Heddon  for  his  persistence  in  bringing 
the  honey-board  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Heddon  called  attention  to  the 
discussion  that  took  place  la.st  winter 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association,  in  regard  to  the 
number  and  size  of  openings  needed  in 
a  honey-board.  Two  rows  of  perfora- 
tions had  proved  sufficient.  He  be- 
lieved that  07ie  row  would  be  sufficient 
for  a  strong  colony.  One  row  of  per- 
foration in  each  strip  of  zinc  was  cer- 
tainly more  passage-way  than  was 
needed. 

Marlcetins  Iloney. 

R.  A.  Burnett — It  is  a  fact  that 
honey  is  sold  only  in  a  small  way  in 
warm  weather.  Honey  does  not  carry 
so  well  in  hot  weather  as  in  moderately 
cool  weather.  It  leaks  more,  and  soils 
the  cases.  October  and  November  ap- 
pear to  be  the  best  months  for  ship- 
ping. It  is  the  privilege  of  the  con- 
signor to  limit  the  price.  It  certainly 
relieves  the  commission  man  of  much 
responsibilitj'.  Sometimes  it  results  in 
gain,  sometimes  in  loss.  The  pound 
sections  seem  to  have  driven  out 
about  all  other  sizes.  The  60-pound, 
square  tin-can,  jacketed  with  wood,  is 
the  best  for  shipping  extracted  honey. 
There  is  no  leakage,  and  the  honey  is 
kept  i)erfectly. 

Honey-Hoards. 

President  Miller  said  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced some  trouble  the  past  season 
by  bees  building  brace-combs  above 
the  slatted  honey-boards.  He  could 
not  say  why  they  had  done  so.  He 
looked  upon  the  honey-board  as  a 
great  invention,  but  had  hopes  that  it 
might  yet  be  discarded. 

Mr.  Heddon  asked  upon  what  he 
based  his  hopes. 

The  President  could  not  sa)',  but 
thought  that  more  wonderful  things 
than  this  had  occurred. 

Mr.  Heddon  did  not  believe  that,  so 
long  as  the  instinct  of  the  bees  re- 
mained as  at  present,  the  honej'-board 
would  be  discarded. 

W.  T.  F.  Petty  reported  that  he  had 
used  thick  top-bars,  and  very  -few 
brace-C(nnbs  were  built  above  them — 
so  few  that  no  honey-board  was  needed. 

J.  A.  Green  had  had  brace-combs 
built  above  all  zinc  honey-boards,  but 
it  was  the  result  of  their  sagging. 


Chas.  H.  Green  had  used  top-bars  | 
of  an  inch  square.  It  lessened  the 
number  of  brace-combs,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  that  honey-boards  could  be 
dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Heddon — When  I  began  using 
the  Langstroth  hive,  the  top-bars  were 
IJ  wide,  which  made  the  openings  be- 
tween the  top-bars  a  trifle  over  J  of 
an  inch.  I  had  much  trouble  by  the 
bees  building  brace-combs  and  wax 
between  the  top-bars.  I  reduced  the 
top-bars  in  width,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  that  less  combs  were  built  be- 
tween the  top-bars,  but  more  above 
them. 

A.  I.  Root  had  had  the  same  experi- 
ence. He  reduced  the  top-bars  in 
width,  by  cutting  them  down  with  a 
jack-plane. 

J.  A.  Green — I  once  bought  some 
bees  in  hives  having  frames  with  I 
square  top-bars.  The  bees  filled  the 
spaces  between  them  with  hard  wax, 
and  built  just  as  many  brace-combs 
above  them,  as  in  the  other  hives. 

Mr.  Heddon — I  do  not  see  how  Dr. 
Miller  can  think  that  the  honey-board 
will  ever  be  abandoned.  I  would  be 
just  as  glad  as  any  one  to  lay  it  aside, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done. 

President  Miller — The  experience  of 
Mr.  Petty  is  a  pointer  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Heddon — Yes,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  these  other  men  is  a  pointer  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Then  there  is 
this  much  about  it,  what  he  calls  a 
"few"  brace-combs,  1  might  call  a 
good  manj-. 

Mr.  Petty — I  have  150  colonies,  and 
I  will  admit  that  I  never  used  the 
honey-board,  simply  because  I  have 
seen  no  necessity  for  it. 

Oettin;;  Bees  Out  ot  Sections. 

Some  member  said  that  he  had  read 
in  the  Amebic 4N  Bee  Journai,  that 
Mr.  Heddon  had  some  method  of  get- 
ting bees  out  of  supers  without  remov- 
ing the  supers  from  the  hive,  and  he 
would  be  glad  if  he  would  disclose  this 
secret. 

Mr.  Heddon — I  decline. 

President  Miller  mentioned  the  plan 
of  driving  out  as  many  bees  as  possi- 
ble with  smoke,  then  piling  8  or  10 
supers  on  one  hive,  and  having  one 
person  work  the  smoker  vigorously 
upon  the  upper  super,  which  will  drive 
the  be<6  down,  when  a  second  person 
snatches  it  off  before  the  bees  have 
time  to  return. 

Chas.  H.  Green  spoke  of  leaning  the 
case  against  the  side  of  the  hive,  and 
allowing  the  bees  to  crawl  back  into 
the  hive.  This  is  an  excellent  plan 
when  robbers  do  not  trouble. 

J.  A.  Green  spoke  a  favorable  word 
for  the  "  Reese  escape." 

Mr.  Heddon  was  again  urged  to  dis- 
close his  plan. 
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Mr.  Heikion — Ml'.  Presiileut,  may  I 
speak  rig;lit  out  in  meeting  ? 

President  Miller — Yes. 

Mr.  HecMon — Well,  this  invention  is 
partlj-  that  of  my  son,  and  so  thor- 
oughly has  he  been  irapi'essed  with  the 
treatment  that  I  have  received  in  re- 
gard to  mj'  inventions — the  disposition 
of  a  certain  class  to  steal  and  claim 
them — that  he  declares  that  he  will  not 
suffer  in  this  way — he  will  neither 
patent  nor  make  public  his  discovery. 
I  tell  you,  friends,  the  man  who  steals 
bread,  goaded  to  the  act  by  the  sight 
of  palid  lips  of  starving  wife  or  child, 
has  an  excuse  ;  but  he  who  steals  the 
honor  that  belongs  to  another,  steals 
something  that  he  liannot  successfully 
use,  something  that  fits  him  only  as 
the  armor  of  a  plumed  knight  fits  a 
pollywog,  and  is  a  thief  by  nature • 

Here  Mr.  Heddon  threw  upon  the 
table  the  handful  of  voting-blanks 
with  which  he  had  been  gesticulating, 
and  strode  back  to  his  seat.  Later  in 
the  da}'  a  member  said  to  us  :  "  Mr. 
Heddon  was  a  little  '  riled  '  once  to- 
day, wasn't  he  ?"  After  a  moment's 
thought  he  added,  "  But  I  don't  know 
as  I  blame  him  any." 

Overstoclcingf  a  LiOcality. 

All  agreed  that  a  localitj'  could  be 
overstocked  ;  then  followed  the  fjues- 
tion,  "  How  many  colonies  is  it  profit- 
able to  keep  in  one  locality  ?" 

President  Miller  said  that  he  was 
more  deeply  interested  in  this  question 
than  in  any  other  connected  with  bee- 
keeping, unless  it  might  be  the  preven- 
tion of  swarming,  but  it  was  a  question 
well-nigh  impossible  to  answer  defi- 
nitely, because  seasons  and  localities 
differed. 

Mr.  Heddon — I  agree  with  Dr. 
Miller  as  regards  locality,  but  not  sea- 
son. If  there  are  blossoms  enough  to 
keep  the  bees  busy  visiting  them,  it 
makes  no  ditterence  whether  the  sea- 
son is  good  or  bad.  We  must  try  to 
get  the  most  money  out  of  our  field. 
Others  must  be  kept  out.  If  we  in- 
crease the  number  of  colonies  until  the 
yield  per  colony  is  small,  the  less 
opportunit}'  is  there  for  some  upstart 
with  a  dozen  colonies.  He  can  make 
no  profit  with  his  low  yield  per  colony, 
but  I  can  stand  it,  because  of  my  large 
number  of  colonies.  I  think  that  200 
colonies,  spring  count,  will  give  the 
best  results,  and,  with  the  proper 
hives,  tools,  and  system,  one  man  can 
manage  such  an  apiary. 

Mr.  Root  gave  several  instances 
where  large  apiaries,  notably  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Wisconsin,  had  furnislied 
great  yields  ;  but  he  admitted  that 
there  was  no  profit  for  any  one  in 
keeping  bees  near  his  large  apiary  in 
Medina.  Every  one  who  tried  it,  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up. 


C'lias.  H.  Green  wished  to  know  if 
bees  right  close  to  basswood  did  any 
better  that  those  a  little  tlistaiice  away. 
He  had  taken  bees  right  into  the  ba.ss- 
wood  forest,  and  they  did  no  better 
than  those  a  mile  and  a  half  awaj'. 

Mr.  Heddon  once  had  a  new  swarm 
that  stored  29  pounds  and  18  ounces 
of  honey  in  24  hours,  and  the  bees  flew 
2i  miles  ;  some  of  them  4  miles. 

In  regard  to  how  many  colonies  it  is 
profitable  to  keep  in  one  locality,  opin- 
ions varied  all  the  way  from  75  to  200. 

AlMike  Clover  as  a  Honey-Plant. 

All  agreed  that  Alsike  clover  is  an 
excellent  honey-plant,  and  for  making 
excellent  hay.  It  is  a  profitable  one 
for  the  farmer  to  grow.  It  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  low,  moist  land. 

Mr.  Root  had  furnished  free  all  the 
seed  that  would  be  sown  *  within  \\ 
miles  of  his  apiary ;  and  at  half  price, 
that  sown  beyond  \\  miles,  and  within 
2  miles. 

Mr.  Wheeler — The  trouble  is  that 
the  farmers  cut  it  too  early  for  it  to  be 
of  much  benefit  to  bee-keepers. 

Mr.  Heddon  warned  bee-keepers 
against  this  seed  business.  To  give  it 
away  is  wrong  in  principle.  The  mo- 
ment that  a  farmer  gets  the  idea  into 
his  head  that  your  bees  will  get  honey 
from  his  clover,  then  he  does  not  wish 
to  sow  it.  This  is  human  nature.  Let 
me  tell  3"ou  how  I  managed  it.  Yon 
know  that  I  publish  a  local  paper  out  at 
Dowagiae.  Well,  I  sent  to  Mr.  New- 
man for  a  cut  of  Alsike  clover.  Then 
I  wrote  an  article  on  Alsike  as  a  desir- 
able crop  for  farmers  to  raise.  I 
spread  it  on  pretty  thick,  but  I  guess  I 
did  not  stretch  the  truth  any.  I$ut  not 
a  word  tlitl  I  say  about  its  honej'-pro- 
ducing  (lualities.  Then  I  went  to  our 
seedsman  and  showed  him  what  I  had 
done,  and  induced  him  to  put  in  a 
stock  of  seed.  I  then  gave  notice 
where  the  seed  could  be  obtained.  The 
result  is  that  the  farmers  have  sowed 
largely  of  the  Alsike.  Where  a  man 
has  no  paper  to  work  with,  and  cannot 
work  with  some  other  fellow's  paper, 
the  next  best  plan  is  to  get  some  old 
farmer  interested,  and  let  him  do  the 
talking. 

The  Bee-Keeper«'  Union. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Is  the 
Bee-Keepers'  Union  Desirable  ?"  Mr. 
Heddon  said :  Yes,  it  is.  Bee-keep- 
ing as  a  business  is  new.  People  have 
not  yet  learned  to  look  upon  it  with 
respect.  There  may  be  a  stable  on  an 
adjoining  lot,  and  no  one  complains. 
A  man  may  build  a  mill-dam,  overflow 
the  country",  and  cause  malaria,  and 
there  is  no  thought  of  asking  for  the 
removal  of  either.  People  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  these  things,  and 
take  them  as  a  matter  of  course.     It  is 


not  so  with  bees.  We  need  the  Union 
to  compel  this  respect.  Jealousy  anil 
envy  are  at  the  root  of  much  of  this 
troulile.  Bee-keepers  need  a  "trust" 
as  much  as  any  other  branch  of  busi- 
ness does. 

Mr.  Newman  was  called  upon  for  his- 
views  on  the  subject,  and  said  : 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Union  has  done 
much  to  earn  a  right  to  exist.  It  has- 
gallantly  fought  many  battles  in  de- 
fense of  thepursuitof  bee-keepers,  and 
in  every  case  which  has  been  fully  and 
finally  decided,  it  has  won  tite  victory. 
It  has  now  on  hand  three  cases,  twO' 
of  which  have  been  tried  in  the  lower 
courts,  and  there  a  verdict  has  been 
obtained  against  the  bees.  It  will  not 
do  to  let  these  cases  stand  where  they 
are  ;  they  must  be  fought  through  to  a 
finish,  and  must  also  be  won,  if  that  is 
possible. 

The  only  question  is  a  financial  one^ 
If  money  enough  can  be  had  to  employ 
the  best  legal  talent,  they  can  be  won. 
If  not,  then  they  may  be  lost.  We  want 
to  get  a  lawyer  like  Judge  Williams,, 
af  Arkansas,  to  argue  the  case  before- 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York,  and 
win  the  case  of  S.  W.  Rich,  as  we  won 
the  case  of  Z.  A.  Clark,  and  thus  have 
a  magnificent  decision  to  place  upon 
record,  as  a  precedent  in  New  York. 
If  money  enough  were  in  sight,  the 
Manager  would  employ  such  a  lawyer, 
but  the  present  half-hearted  support 
will  not  warrant  such  an  outlay. 

The  idea  of  a  jury  awarding  dam- 
ages of  6  cents,  when  ^1,500  was 
wanted  by  the  complainant.  This- 
shows  that  he  had  no  case,  and  had 
the  jury  not  been  tied  up  to  the  in- 
structions of  a  weak  and  time-serving 
Judge,  they  would  have  non-suited  the 
banker  and  declared  in  favor  of  the 
bees. 

The  fight  against  bee-keeping  is 
rampant,  and  unless  it  is  checked,  no- 
one  will  be  left  unmolested.  But  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  its- 
fight  against  an  honorable  pursuit.  It 
nuist  not  succeed  ;  the  stars  in  their 
courses  will  fight  against  it,  if  the  bee- 
keepers will  not  do  their  duty.  These 
are  not  questions  of  a  day  or  an  age, 
but  of  all  time.  They  are  born  of 
jealousy  and  hatred,  and  are  a  part  of 
the  conflict  between  the  rights  of  a 
lawful  pursuit,  and  the  ignorant  and 
and  envious,  which  in  some  form  is  as 
old  as  history  itself.  It  must  now,  in 
this  new  world  of  the  West,  receive  its- 
death-blow  by  legal  tribunal  and  due 
process  of  law  ;  and  bee-keeping  be 
declared  a  lawful  and  honorable  pur- 
suit. 

W.    Z.    Hutchinson — There    is    this 
"•ood  thing  about  it  to  comfort  us — the 
money  that  we  pay  to  the  Union,  goes 
to  help  some  unfortunate  brother. 
(Concluded  next  weeb.) 
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€OWTEIVTIOIV  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meetino. 

^ec.  4-6.— International,  at  Brantford.  Ont.,  Canada. 
■     K.  F.  Holtermann.  8ec.,  Romney,  Ont. 

I>ec.  16,  17.— Northern  Illinois,  at  Rockford.  Ills. 

D.  A.  Fuller.  Sec,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 
S890. 
Jttay  2.— Susquehanna  Co..  at  Hopbottom,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Harford.  Pa. 

p^  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinKs.— Ed. 


IVorking  on   tiie  Oolden-Rod. 

— F.  B.  Reynolds,  Rossburgh,    N.    Y., 
Oct.  7,  1889,  writes  : 

As  you  want  the  opinion  of  bee- 
keepers in  regard  to  golden-rod  as  a 
honey-plant,  I  will  give  my  obsei'va- 
tions.  I  never  could  find  a  bee  on  it 
until  this  season,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
never  saw  bees  work  harder  on  anj-- 
thing  of  the  plant  line  ;  it  seems  as 
though  at  times  they  would  devour  the 
whole  plant.  They  did  not  work  on 
buckwheat ;  I  had  a  piece  of  Japanese, 
not  more  than  ten  rods  from  my  api- 
iiry,  and  I  saw  but  very  few  bees  on  it. 


Bee-Keeping  in  miniiesota. — 

H.   H.    Rosebrock,   Owatonna,   Minn., 
■on  Oct.  8,  1889,  writes  : 

We  have  had,  here  in  Minnesota,  a 
very  curious  year  for  bees.  In  the 
spring,  bees  got  some  honey  from 
fruit-bloom — enough  to  increase  in 
numbers — but  then  we  had  dry  and 
«old  weather,  so  that  in  the  latter  part 
^)f  May  and  the  first  part  of  June,  my 
bees  came  nearly'  starving — they  were 
killing  drones.  But  from  July  1  to 
Sept.  1,  we  had  a  continual  flow  of 
honey — it  was  no  science  to  produce 
comb  honey.  My  yield  from  150  colo- 
nies, spring  count,  is  4,500  pounds  of 
extracted,  and  2,500  pounds  of  comb 
honey.  The  increase  was  small.  In 
other  years  our  honey  season  lasts 
from  June  15  until  Aug.  1,  and  per- 
haps from  Aug.  20  to  Sept.  10.  We  had 
more  buckwheat  and  golden-rod  hone}' 
than  anything  else. 


Oood  Fall   Hoiic}-Flo\v E.  L. 

Pratt,    Marlboro,    Mass.,    on   Sept.  17, 
1889,  writes  : 

Before  the  sixdaj's'  rain  that  we  are 
now  having,  the  bees  had  been  getting 
in  an  immense  amount  of  honey  from 
fall  bloom.  It  is  of  light  color  and 
good  quality.  At  this  time  last  fall, 
we  were  feeding  our  bees,  but  now  we 


are  taking  away  full  combs  of  honey, 
and  inserting  empty  comb  or  founda- 
tion. I  have  noticed  a  peculiar  fact 
for  the  past  few  seasons  :  two  3ears  ago 
at  this  time,  the  bulk  of  the  flying  was 
toward  the  north  ;  this  season  it  is  all 
south.  I  went  to  a  3-acre  buckwheat 
field  ll  miles  north  of  our  jard  the 
other  day,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  grand  sight  of  bees  working  on 
buckwheat ;  but  not  a  single  bee  did  I 
see,  although  the  plants  were  in  full 
bloom.  The  field  is  about  half  and 
half  Japanese  and  common  buckwheat. 
The  fresh  and  heavilj'-scented  breezes 
that  come  from  it,  seemed  heavy  with 
nectar. 


Primrose     and      A§ter. — J.   M. 

Pratt,  Todd's  Point,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  30, 
1889,  writes  : 

I  enclose  three  flowers — please  give 
their  names  as  numbered.  No.  1,  I 
think,  is  golden-rod ;  if  so,  it  is  not 
nearly  what  it  is  claimed  to  be  for 
honey,  in  other  places.  No.  2,  I  saw 
bees  working  on  strong  this  morning, 
at  9  o'clock.  No.  3,  I  think  is  a  won- 
derful yielder  of  honey,  but  not  of  a 
pleasant  flavor,  and  can  be  scented 
100  feet  from  the  hives.  All  three 
came  into  bloom  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and   continue  till  heavy  frost. 

[No.  1  is  golden-rod. 

About  No.  2,  Prof.  C.  M.  Weed,  En- 
tomologist and  Botanist  of  the  Ohio 
Experimental  Station  at  Columbus,  O., 
remarks  as  follows:  "It  is  evening 
pri  mrose,  Oenothera  biennis.  It  is  usually 
fertilized  by  moths,  and  I  should  not 
suppose  it  to  be  much  of  a  honey- 
plant." 

No.  3  is  one  of  the  numerous  family 
of  asters. — Ed.] 


Prize  Golden.Rod  very  Higlily 

— H.  F.  Gressman,    Water   Valley,    N. 
Y.,  on  Oct.  7,  1889,  says  : 

I  find  in  some  localities  that  golden- 
rod  pi'oduces  but  little  if  any  honey  ; 
in  this  neighborhood  it  is  abundant, 
and  yields  a  large  amount  of  honey 
during  pleasant  weather.  Several  bees 
niaj'  be  found  on  one  stalk,  even  if  it 
stands  alone  in  the  field.  Everywhere 
it  is  literal!}'  covered  with  bees.  We 
prize  golden-rod  as  a  very  valuable 
honey-plant. 

This  has  been  a  very  poor  year  for 
bees — far  worse  than  last  year.  We 
obtained  no  honey  from  white  clover. 
Basswood  yielded  quite  a  fair  crop  of 
honey,  but  the  weather  did  not  permit 
the  bees  to  gather  nectar  only  two  or 
three  days  during  the  height  of  the 
honev-tlow. 


Experiments    with  Hives  and 

Frame§.--R.    B.   Woodward,   M.  D., 
Somerset,  O.,  on   Oct.  9,  1889,  writes 

We  have  had  a  good  season.  I  be- 
gan in  the  spring  with  17  colonies,  in- 
ci'cased  to  23,  and  secured  1,600 
pounds  of  clover  honey — one  half  or 
more  in  the  comb.  I  sold  my  crop 
on  an  average  of  16  cents  per  pound. 
I  have  discarded  all  black  bees,  includ- 
ing the  Carniolans,  which,  with  us,  ai'e 
in  no  waj'  superior  to  the  best  strains 
of  Italians  or  Syrians.  I  used  3  sis,es 
of  frames — II4XI32  inches,  9Jxl7|, 
and  5|xl7|  inches,  and  saw  no  difl'er- 
ence  in  the  results.  My  hives  are  all 
18}xl4J  inches.  The  difl'erent  depths 
are  made  to  suit  the  size  of  frames.  I 
am  much  pleased  with  shallow  frames 
— 5|xl7§  inches,  and  9  frames  to  the 
case — for  extracting  purposes.  Bees 
are  in  fine  condition  for  wintering.  I 
winter  my  bees  out-doors,  and  have 
never  lost  any  colonies. 


Only  Half  a  Crop — Albert  K. 
Dakin,  Tully,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  7,  says: 

The  honey  crop  in  this  locality  has 
not  been  more  than  one-half  of  a  crop, 
on  account  of  the  wet  weather.  I  have 
sold  my  crop  so  far  for  12  and  15  cents 
per  pound. 


UTot  a  Liarge   Honey   Crop. — A. 

M.  Vannoy,    Hedrick,    Iowa,    on   Oct. 
14,  1889,  writes  : 

Our  fall  honey  crop  in  this  part  of 
Iowa,  is  non  est,  on  account  of  too 
much  windy,  rainj^  weather  ;  although 
we  had  the  finest  crop  of  golden-rod 
bloom  ever  known  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  we  got  little  or  no  golden-rod 
honey ;  so  our  large  honey  crop  is 
really  not  as  large  as  it  is  supposed  to 
be.  Bees,  where  they  have  had  proper 
care,  are  in  good  condition  for  winter. 
There  ai"e  more  bees,  and  in  better 
condition,  in  this  immediate  vicinity, 
than  at  any  time  in  the  jiast  20  years. 


Oood    Results. — Robert    Scbultz, 

Alma,  Wis.,  on  Oct.  8,  1889,  says  : 

My  3  colonies  of  bees,  or  what  I  had 
left  from  7  colonies  last  winter,  did 
well.  I  now  have  13  colonies.  I  had 
the  first  swarm  on  May  11,  the  second 
on  May  22.  and  the  third  on  May  24. 
I  hived  all  three,  and  took  from  the 
first  swarm,  100  pounds  of  honej-,  and 
it  swarmed  again  on  June  18.  I  hived 
the  swarm,  and  took  ofif  112  pounds  ; 
from  the  second  swarm  I  took  70 
pounds  ;  and  from  the  third  swarm,  64 
pounds  ;  from  the  old  colony  I  took  90 
pounds.  I  took  oft'  663  pounds  of 
honey  in  all.  The  American  Bee 
Journal  is  a  great  help. 
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Afflicted  with  Carbuncie§,  etc. 

— A.   J.  Duncan,    Hartford,    Iowa,    on 
Oct.  10,  1889,  says  : 

I  am  now,  and  have  been  for  some 
time,  sorely  afflicted  with  carbuncles, 
first  on  my  knee,  that  dried  up  after 
due  time,  then  one  came  on  my  left 
arm  ;  it  has  been  there  about  three 
weeks,  and  is  now  getting  some  better. 
I  now  have  four  on  the  top  of  my  head; 
they  arc  not  large,  but  i|uite  sure,  and 
make  it  quite  interesting  to  me.  I 
think  that  perliaps  I  have  bad  blood, 
from  having  so  much  poison  injected 
into  mj'  system  from  the  "business 
end"  of  tlie  "  blessed  bees."  I  would 
like  to  have  some  opinions  from  the 
bee-fraternity  on  this  (to  me)  impor- 
tant subject.  My  crop  of  honey  this 
j'ear  has  been  75  pounds  of  extracted 
honey  per  colony,  spring  count,  or  a 
little  over  2,400  pounds  to  32  colonies. 
I  have  sold  my  honey  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  and  do  not  ask  the  corner 
grocer  how  much  he  will  give. 


Biiclttviieat   aud  Ooidcii-Rod. 

—John  K.  Rich,    fato,  N.  Y.,  on    Oct. 
9,  1889,  writes : 

I  have  just  finished  taking  off  my 
fall  crop  of  honey,  and  I  find  that  one- 
third  of  it  is  from  golden-rod,  and 
very  nice  it  is— rvery  thick,  and  of  good 
flavor.  The  balance  of  the  fall  crop  is 
buckwheat.  My  bees  worked  on  buck- 
wheat first,  and  when  the  supers  were 
nearly  full,  I  raised  them  up,  and  put 
others  under  them  ;  the  lower  one  I 
found  contained  the  golden -rod  honey, 
and  but  very  few  were  mixed.  The 
hives  of  some  prime  swarms  contained 
24  pounds  of  buckwheat,  and  about  20 
pounds  of  golden-rod  hone}'.  Last 
season  I  got  but  little  golden-rod 
honej-,  but  two  jears  ago  I  had  a  good 
crop.  Buckwheat  yields  a  fair  crop 
every  year. 


Apiary  on  a  Public  Higliway. 

— A.  Wortman,   of  Seatield,  Ind..  asks 
the  following  question  : 

What  distance  should  a  bee-keeper 
place  his  ajiiary  from  a  pu))lic  high- 
waj',  to  make  it  safe  and  lawful,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Indiana  ? 

[Will  some  Indiana  apiarist  please 
reply  to  this  question  ? — Ed.] 


navins:    a   Tov    extra  sets  of  the 

Amkkican  Bee  Jouu.nal  for  tlie  years  1887 
and  18S8,  we  will  supply  both  tliese  years, 
and  1S*9  and  IS'JO,  for  S3.00,  until  all  are  sold. 
Or  we  will  send  1888, 1889  and  ISliO  for  82..50, 
all  by  mail,  postage  paid.  These  are  very 
valuable,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  read 
them  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  them.  < 


BUSINESS  MANAOKR. 
ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZSZXZZXZZZXZ] 

business  Notices. 


YoMr  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  _  mistakes. 

II  IToii  lave  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Give  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 

Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

Or.  miter's  Book,  "A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Jouk- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  tor  $1.50. 

It  you  Liose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
sate,  costs  but  5  cents. 

Mew  !Siibscrit>erscan  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  for  81.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4Kx4Ji  and  53^x5J^. 
Price,  81.00  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  Your  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BINUER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FKEE,  it  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal. 

Please  write  Ameriea/n  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  corannssion  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pul-e  Phenol  tor  Foul  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
8ub8crlbcrs  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices,  bee  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


cl.i;bbinc;  L,i«ix. 

^Ve  dul»  the  American  Bee  Jmirnat 

for  a  year,  with  any  ot  the  following  papers- 

or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  LAST 

column.     The  regidar  price  of  both  is  given. 

in  the  first  column.    One  year's  subscriptioo. 

for  the  American  Bee  Journal  nuist  be  sent 

with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

_                                                  Price  of  both.    Olut> 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 

and  Gleanlnjrs  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  ApiculturiBt 1  75 1  65 

Bee- Keepers'  Advance 1  50 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00. . . .  1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer.  ..1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 565 600- 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00 2  75- 

Cook's  Manual  (old  edition) 2  25....  3  00 

Doolittle  on  Queen-Hearinj?.  .2  00 1  75- 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)...  2  00 175 

Binder  tor  Am.  Uee  Journal..  1  60.,..  1  50 
Dzierzon'6  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00.. ..  2  00 
Roofs  A  B  Cof  Bee-Culture.. 2  25....  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20. 

Western  World  Guide 1  50 130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1 .50 1  30- 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00 1  75 

Toronto  Globe  (weekly) 2  00....  1  70' 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150 125 

History  of  National  Society..!  .50 125 

American  Poultry  Journal.  ..2  25 ISO 

i>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies- 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Triple-Lense 
magnifiers  lor 

the  inspection  of 
bees,  insects.etc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able iu  the  con- 
servatory, or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girlSr 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies,, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable- 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.50. 


A    Handsome    Present.— As    the 

convention  season  is  now  on  hand,  we  will 
make  every  subscriber  this  good  offer :  Go 
and  call  on  your  neighl)or  who  keeps  bees- 
and  ought  to  take  the  Bee  Journal.  Get 
his  subscription  and  one  dollar  for  a  year  ; 
send  it  to  us,  and  we  will  »)«sent  you  a  copy 
ot  the  Convention  Hand-Book,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, for  your  trouble.  Here  is  a  Rrand 
chance  for  all  to  get  a  valuable  book  without 
costing  them  a  cent  ! 

Every  Haud-Book  contains  a  simple  Man- 
ual of  rarliamentary  Law  and  Kides  of 
Order  for  Local  Bee-Conventions  ;  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  for  a  Local  Society  ; 
Prograuime  for  a  Convention,  with  subjects 
for  discussion.  They  sell  at  50  cents  each, 
aud  are  nicely  bound  in  cloth  covers. 


Please  to   get   your    iVeielil>or, 

who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  Amekican 
Bee  Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  do  withouti  K. 
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Honey  and  Beesvrax  JMarket. 

KANSAS  CITr. 
HONEY.— White  clover  and  linden  1-lbs.,  fancy, 
J4«5r5c.:  good,  i3®14c.;  dark.  I2c  ;  the  same  in  a-lbs.. 
1 3®  i4c. !  darli.  1 20.     Extracted,  white.  8c. ;  dark.  7c. 
Demand  is  good.    Sales  lame  for  this  time  ot  year. 
Sep.  27.         HAMBMN  &  BEAK3S.  514  Walnut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

HONEY— That  in  thecomh  is  now  arriving  and 
the  demand  Is  increasing  accordingly.  The  outlook 
i«  still  favorable  (or  good  prices  for  fancy  honey.— 
We  quote  fancy  honey  in  neat  crates  as  follows  :  1- 
lbs  white,  17@il«c.;  2-lbs.,  14®15c.;  buckwheat  1-lbs. 
12®l3c.;  2-lb8.,  l"®llc.  off  grades  ot  all  kinds  gen- 
erally 1  to  2  cts.  less.  E.xtracted,  white  clover.  H^c: 
orange  bloasom,  7!4@Rc. ;  off  grades,  per  gal.,  60«70o 

BEESWAX.— 23ls(»24V;c. 
Sep.  5.      WALKER  &  MOCORD.  32  &  34  S.  Water  St. 

DENVER. 

HONEY  —We  quote  :  In  one-lb.  sections,  16®18c.; 
off  colors,  I4®16c.    Extracted,  7®8c. 

B  K  KS  WAX.— 2u@2.5c. 
Sep.  2U.  J.  M.  CLAKK  COM.  CO.,  1421  15th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Extracted,  white  clover,  basswood,  or- 
ange blossom  and  California,  Sc;  buckwheat.  6  cts.; 
common  Southern,  6or«7oc.  per  gallon.  Demand  is 
eood  comb  honey,  fancy  white  1-lbs. ,  ific;  -'-lbs., 
14c  Fair  1-lbs.,  14c  ;  2-lb8.,  ll®12c.  Buckwheat.  1- 
Ibs.,  Ilfnii2c.;  2-lbs.,  lo@llc.  Demand  very  good  for 
fanf^v  white  1-lbs..  and  buckwheat  1-lbs. 

BEESWAX ''"'c 

■Oct.  2.       F.  G.  8TR0HMB  YER  &  CO.,  122  Water  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— It  is  arriving  freely  and  we  note  some 
little  accumulation,  but  all  will  be  wanted  later  on. 
White  clover  l-lbs..  according  to  style  of  package 
-and  appearance.  i:i@l5c.  Dark  1-lbs,,  l(i@llc.;  2  lbs., 
fvafle.  Extracted  is  in  light  demand,  values  ranging 
from  6(5,»c.,  depending  upon  the  style  of  package, 
ouality,  etc. 

BEESWAX.-25C.  „ 

Sep.  21.  a.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  189  8.  Water  St, 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— It  is  selling  slowly  yet,  but  with  colder 
vreather  we  look  for  more  active  trade.  Market  is 
-well  supplied  with  honey,  it  being  in  many  hands. 
In  lots  it  cannot  be  sold  at  over  13fall4c.,  and  in  cases 
«ven  less,  if  not  in  drst-class  condition.  Extracted, 
•e&sc;  white  clover  and  basswood,  in  kegs  and  bar- 

"B*BK'sWAi,-250.  R.  A.  BURNETT. 

gep.  10.  161  South  Water  St. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  Choice  white  clover  comb, 
12@12Hc.;  fair,  10®llc.:  dark,  7®8c.  Extracted,  in 
barrels,  .5@5Mc. ;  in  cans.  6@6>^c. 

BEESWAX.- 240.  for  orime. 
Aug.  2 1.  D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— It  is  in  good  demand.  We  quote  :  Fan- 
cy white  l-lbs.,  15®1BC.;  2-lbs.,  13®140.  Fair  white 
1-lbs.,  13^140. ;  2-lb8.,  ll®12c.  Butkwheat  l-lbs  lo® 
lie.:  2-lbs.,  9>^iiloo.  Extracted,  basswood  and  clo- 
ver,8c.:  orange  blossfini.  8,^c.;  buckwheat,  6c,;  Cal- 
if ornia,  7HC. :  Southern,  72ii;C.  per  gallon. 

HILUKETH  BKOS.  &  SKGKLKEN, 
Oct.  11.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Uuane  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— It  is  moving  fairly  well  at  16®17c..  with 
■OOfasionally  an  extra  fancy  lot  at  180.  Some  large 
retailers  secured  quite  a  quantity  of  white,  averag- 
ing about  13®14  ounces  to  the  comb,  and  are  selling 
it  at  l.'ic.  per  comb,  tending  to  demoralize  other  re- 
tailers, as  they  want  to  compete,  as  the  large  retail- 
-ers  have  filled  their  windows  with  the  honey,  and 
marked  it  very  pri^minently.  Two-lb.  combs  are  a 
little  scarce,  at  ifi@i7c.    B.Uracted,8@9c. 

BEESWAX.- None  on  hand. 
Oct.  10.      BLAKK  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— There  is  a  quiet  but  steady  demand  for 

choice  white  comb,  at  15@16c.    dark  is  slow  sale  at 

Iui5)l2c.    Demand  from  manufacturers  is  fair  fore.x- 

tracted  honey,  and  it  is  good  for  best  qualities  for 

"beeswax.- Demand  is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Oct.  12.  C.  F.  MDTH  4  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  At. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONRY.— Receipts  are  very  light,  and  demand  is 
increasing.  We  quote:  White  l-lbs.  13®14c.;  dark, 
11K&12C.;  white  2-lb».  I2®i:ic.;  dark.  lo®12o.  Extrac- 
ted, white,  7®8c.:  dark,  (ic. 

BKESWAX.-None  in  market. 
Oct.  12.   CLBMON8.  CLOONSCO.,  C0r4th*Walnnt. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.- New  crop  is  coming  in  and  of  very  fine 
ouHlity.  Demand  is  fair  and  values  easy.  Choice 
white  l-lbs..  i4®i5o.:  and  quality  l-lbs.,  iv>6®14c.; 
old  l-lbs..  lo®!2c.  Extracted,  white,  in  tins  and 
nails,  h®h!^o.  ;  in  barrels  and  kegs,  7@8c. 

nERSWAX.- l!2®2.ic.  ™  _  .      „. 

SepTs.  A.  V.  BISHOP.  142  W.Wator  St. 


Convention  IVotices< 


ZW  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  Derember  4.  5,  and  6,  1889.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del 
egates  to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  a  member,  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  %lMt)  to 
the  Secretary.— K.  F.  Holtermann,  Sec.  Romney, 
Ont.,  Canada. 

ir^"  The  Northern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Supervisors* 
Room  of  the  Court  House,  at  Rockford.  Ills.,  on 
Deo.  16  and  17, 1889.  D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec. 


Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr,  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  35  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
tor  sale  at  this  office. 


^Hxftxtxstmznis. 


Dnill  TDV  IF  you  want  to  see  one  of  the 
r UUL  I  n  I  I  best  Poultry  Magazines  that  is 
published,  send  6  cents  to  Robt.  A.  Braden. 
Daiton,  Ohio,  tor  a  Sample  Copy  of  the  OHIO 
POULTRY  JOURNAL. 
43A3t         tS^  It  is  Grand  1  _^ 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


BEEKEEPERS^REVIEW 

A    50  -  CENT  MONXHIiTf  that  gives  the 

-^  cream  of  Apicultural  Literature  ;  points 

out  errors  and  fallacious  ideas  ;  and  it  gives, 

each  month,  the  views  of  leading  bee-keepers 

upon  some  special  topic.    Tliree  Samples 

Free. 

W.  X.  HUTCHINSON, 

26Etf    613  Wood  St.,         FLINT,  MICHIGAN. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


WE  are  now  ready  to  receive  shipments  of 
HONEY,  and  would  be  pleased  to  open 
correspondence.  Liberal  advances  made  on 
consignments.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  as  we 
can  render  prompt  returns  at  the  top  market 
values.  Reference  on  tile  with  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  S.  T.  FISH  A:  CO., 

39A10t       189  So.  Water  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE   GLASS    HONEY-JARS,  etc 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CIIAR1.es  F.  MUTH  -fe  SOX. 

Cor.  Freeman  &  Central  Aves.,  CINCINNATI.  0. 
p_  a.— Send  10c.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


GROUND  CORK 

FOR 

Packing  Bees  for  Wmkr. 

THIS  consists  of  small  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  and  is  an  e.xcellent  thing  for 
packing  Bees  in  winter.  Prices  :  In  original 
packages  of  100  pounds,  $4.00,  measuring  14 
bushels.;  smaller  quantities,  10  cents  per  lb.; 
or  a  seamless  sack,  containing  15  lbs.,  $1.00. 

THOnAS  G.  NEIVniAN  Sc  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  -  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


SECTION  PRESS. 


BRIGHT  ITALIAN  Bees  and  Queens, 
Bee-Hives.  Sr-elions,  Foundation,  etc, 
12Aly  H,  H.  KUETEK,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


British.  Bee  Journal 

AND  BEE-EEEPEBS'  ADVISES, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  6s.  6d.  per 
an  num.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


GLASS    PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

TD£8X:  PallB  are  made 
of  tbe  beat  quality  of 
clear  tjint  KlaBs,  witb  a  ball 
i„ ■■  ■■_  „      _^     and  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
!'!'!■  Tir'      ^tH     "W^hen  ailed  with  honey.the 
jilHlLliill''i    ^M     attractlTe   appearance    of 
iTtV^,^!     tbese  palls  cannot  be  equal- 
IIIjjp^'^H     ed   by  any  other    style  of 
i^H^'^^B     packajre.  They  can  be  used 
mbV;"     >  ^1     for  household  purposea  by 
E''  '        ^1     consumers,  after  the  honey 
K-  -U     ^M     Is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
■mJ-'  ""-^B     returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
tbe  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

Toboldl  pound  of  honey,  per  doeen *1S2 

"       2  pounds        *'  "  2'92 

"        3       *'  ».5o 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St„  -   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal, 


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comti  Foundation 

High  Side  Walls,  4  to  14  square 

feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 

Retail.  Circulars  and  Samples  free 

J.  VAN  DKUSEN  &.  SONS, 

(SOLE  MANtnrACTURBBS), 

lAtf      SPROUT  BROOK.  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
afenttori  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


it%^%^^  SAtARY.  S40  EXPENSES  IN  ADVANCE 
^»>l  1  iillowf.l  ciuh  nK.iith.  titeiiilyeinploy- 
*|r  ^^  ^^iiii-iit  ill  home  or  triivcliufi.NoBoliciting 
Diitien  delivering'  :itnl  niiikiiic  collectiops.  No  Postal 
Hards.  Addrcis  witUbtamp,  UAI''EK<![CO.,Piiju»,0. 

36A26t 

Alentioji  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


PATENTED  JUL,  ,,,,S8,. 

WE  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Wakeman 
&  Crocker's  PRESS  for  piiUliis:  to- 
getlier  Oue-Plete  SeeHoiiu— at  wholesale 
and  retail.  Price,  $2.00,  by  express.  By  the 
dozen— rate  given  upon  application. 

THOS.  ii.  NEWMAN  \  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison-St.,   -   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY 

WE   have   a   Large  Quantity  of   CHOICK 
WHITE  EXTKACTED  HONEV  For 

Sale,  in  kegs  holding  about  200  pounds  each, 
which  we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars  at  8 
Cents  per  pound.    Orders  are  solicited. 
THOS.  O.  BfEWlklAN  A  SOW, 

623  &  925  West  Madison-Street.  -  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


My  21st  Annual  Price-list  2L '£'/;.?;«„'? 61%'! 

Ovioonsanil  Nuitei  Cnlonies  (a  specialty)  :  also  Sup- 

niies— will  be  sent  to  all  who  semi  their  names  and 

kddresses.  H.  II.  BKOWX.  . 

ITDtf  LIGHT  STRKKT,  Columbia  Co.,  PA. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal, 


Tmm  mvasmicmu  mmm  jovmnmi,. 
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XIIOMAS  G,  ME1VI»IAW, 

BDITOB. 

VoinV.    Nov,  2,1889,    No.  44, 


rS  A  generous  correspoudent  otters  to 
loau  *5C).00  to  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Abbott,  wbo 
lately  suffered  loss  by  Are  at  St.  Josei)b, 
Mo.,  for  a  year  or  two  without  interest, 
provided  others  will  join  him  to  aggregate 
$150— and  thus  place  Bro.  Abbott  on  his 
feet  again.  Those  who  are  willing  to  assist 
in  this  direction,  will  please  address  H.  O. 
Kruschke,  Deuster,  Juneau  Co..  Wis. 


The  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  officers 
and  students  for  1888-89  of  the  Michigan 
Agiicultural  College  is  on  our  desk.  This 
J  Catalogue  is  for  the  32nd  year,  and  gives 
much  general  information  concerning  the 
College.  The  Rev.  Oscar  Clute  is  now 
its  President.  Among  the  Faculty  are 
three  who  are  well-known  to  our  readers : 
Robert  C.  Kedzie,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry; Albert  J.  Cook,  M.  S.,  Professor  of 
Entomology ;  and  AVilliam  J.  Beal,  Profes- 
sor of  Botany.  We  note  with  pleasure  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  College  under  its 
able  managemeut. 


J^"  Several  improvements  in  the  Bke 
JorKX.41,  for  next  j-ear  are  in  contempla- 
tion. We  intend  to  use  larger  paper,  and 
give  more  margins  to  the  pages.  This  week 
we  use  new  type  for  the  editorial  matter 
and  letters.  Printing  large  editions  wears 
out  the  type  very  rapidly.  We  shall  spare 
no  pains  or  expense  in  keeping  the  Bf:K 
JorKNAi,  first-class  in  every  respect,  and 
well  worthy  the  patronage  of  bee-keepers 
everywhere.  We  respectfully  ask  our 
friends  to  help  extend  our  circulation— 
until  every  bee-keeper  in  America,  who 
values  the  pursuit  enough  to  ijay  a  dollar, 
shall  obtain  its  regular  weeklj'  visits. 


Father  l.augMirulli. 

The  Northwestern  Bee-Keepei-s"  Society 
at  its  last  se.ssicjn  voted  to  empty  its  treas- 
ury into  the  pocket  of  our  venerable  friend. 
Father  Laugstroth.  .Accordingly,  being  the 
Treasurer,  we  sent  him  a  check  for  the 
amount,  S12.25,  together  with  another 
small  amount  sent  to  us  by  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers for  that  purijosei  The  following  is 
the  response  from  Mrs.  A.  L.  Cowan,  his 
daughter: 

DvVTo.N.  O.,  Oct.  22,  i8Si». 

Mu.  TiioM.vs  G.  Newma.v:— My  father  is 
deeply  grateful  to  the  bee-keepers,  foi-  their 
remembrance  of  him.  He  is  still  sad  and 
feelile,  and  1  ajipreciate  highly  everv  kinil 
act  which  lightens  for  a  time  the  clouds 
which  surround  him— by  the  knowledge 
that  his  labors  are  not  forgotten. 

5Iy  father  sends  his  kind  gi-eetings  to  vou 
and  to  your  family.  We  are  giieved  to 
learn  of  Mrs.  Xewuiau"s  illness.  I  have 
suffered  so  often  from  the  same  terrible  dis- 
ease (erysipelas),  that  I  know  how  to  sym- 
pathize with  her.  With  best  wishes  for  her 
speedj-  recovery.        Respectfully, 

Anna  L.  Cow.w. 

•'  Sad  and  feeble  "—how  these  words  send 
gloom  to  our  heaits  1  Has  that  kind  face, 
genial  smile  and  sweet  voice  given  place 
to  sadness,  because  of  the  feebleness  and 
natural  decline  of  the  physical  system  i  Be 
not  »«(/,  noble  brother — though  "  weeping 
may  endure  for  a  night,  .ioy  cometh  in  the 
morning!"  C/ieer  >//<,  and  remember  Him 
who  says,  "When  thou  passest  through  the 
waters,  I  will  be  with  thee."  With  eyes 
fixed  on  Him  to  guide  through  the  deep 
waters,  and  through  the  pearly-gates,  we  j 
hope  with  you  soon  to  be  made  -'living 
stones  in  that  Temple  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens" — where  "no  dis- 
cordant voice  shall  e'er  be  heard,  and  all 
that  we  experience  will  be  perfect  bliss, 
and  alj  we  express  will  be  pei-fect  praise," 
and  where  "  love  divine  will  ennoble  every 
heart,  and  hallelujahs  exalted  employ  every 
tongue." 


S|>i-uyiug'  ■''riiit  Trees. 

The  Green  Nursery  Company.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  in  their  circular  of  the  Wilder  peai-. 
give  some  very  poor  advice  ab(,ut  spraying 
plum  trees  when  in  bloom.    They  say : 

Ten  yeais  ago  but  few  plum  trees  were 
grown.  Fruit  glowers  supposed  that  tlie 
curcuho  was  unconcpierable.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  the  curculio  is  as  easily  de- 
stroyed as  any  other  insect,  and  now  plum 
growmg  IS  a  gi-eat  success,  and  very  profit- 
able .-\  spray  of  very  weak  Paris  green 
water  thrown  upon  the  foliage  at  bhjssoni- 
mg  tune,  also  again  a  few  weeks  later  de- 
stroys the  curculio. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Huff,  of  Clayton.  Mich.,  wrote 
them  that  their  advice  would  do  great  dam- 
age by  poisoning  bees  if  the  sprinkling  be 
done  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  We 
would  call  their  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  piesent  to  their  notice  this  fact,  that 
should  the  bees  gather  the  poisoned  honey, 
and  it  be  eaten,  much  damage  would  re- 
sult in  a  way  that  would  be  very  un- 
pleasant for  them. 

Besides,  the  insect  does  not  damage  the 
blossom.  Thefi-uitis  injured:  and  spray- 
ing the  blossoms  is  useless.  The  time  to 
spray  the  trees  is  just  after  the  blossoms 
fall— then  it  will  kill  the  inscct-pest.  and  do 
no  damage  to  bees  or  honey. 

The  (Jreen  Nursery  Company  have  no 
doubt  innocently  fallen  into  error,  and  will 
cheerfully  make  the  correction  in  the  next 
edition  of  their  Circular,  now  that  their 
attention  is  called  to  the  mattei-. 


K!«!«ay»i  on  Rxtraeted  Honey. 

We  offer  Cash  PRIZES  for  the  best  essays 
on  "Extracted  Honey,"  each  essay  not  to 
exceed  2,000  words  in  length,  and  must  be 
received  at  this  office  before  Jan.  1,  1890. 
The  first  prize  is  *5.00 ;  the  second,  $.S.OO ; 
and  the  third.  «2.00.  All  e.ssays  received 
on  this  offer  will  become  the  property  of 
the  Amehican  Bee  Joi:rnai.,  and  is  open 
for  competition  to  its  subscribers  only. 


Frank  Lfstir'K  IHmttraletl  XeiK<iiii/rr,  in 
addition  to  numerous  attractive  literary 
features,  last  week  contained  a  large  num- 
ber of  pictures  illustrating  the  Knights 
Templar's  parade  at  Washington,  the  man- 
ufacture of  bank-notes  at  Washington,  to- 
gether with  a  graphic  picture  of  the  recent 
electric- wire  horror  in  New  York,  and  a 
dozen  other  pictures  of  current  events. 

Jtgf"  The  sample  of  golden-rod  honey, 
mentioned  on  page  6fi8  by  Jlr.  C.  E.  Dow.  is 
received.  It  is  thick,  and  excellent  in  flavor. 


Honey  luiileail  of  i^ii^'ar. 

The  lecipcs  have  bveu  sent  to  us  ijuitc 
freely,  as  we  requested,  and  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  Honey  Ahuanac.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Stitson,  of  Otsego,  Wis.,  writes  thus  about 
the  uses  of  honey  instead  of  ■>,rj::ir  in 
cooking  : 

It  would  take  considerable  space  to  wni,- 
out  all  the  recipes  where  honey  should  bi- 
used  for  cooking.  White  clover  houey  mav 
be  substituted  f.n-  sugar  in  the  Kecfpes  of 
any  Standanl  Cook  Book.  ],ound  for  pound 
and  improve  the  flavor.  Lemons  add  to  its 
delicate  ta.ste. 


Honey  ^liiiirepreHenlation. 

The  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  ///ruW, 
in  the  issue  of  Monday,  October  37tli. 
1889,  answers  a  correspondent  thus: 

A.  and  B.,  Piano,  111.— There  is  such  a 
thing  as  manufactured  honev.  The  comb  is 
made  out  of  parafline. 

We  wrote  him  a  letter  asking  for  the 
proof  of  his  assertion  about  manufactured 
comb  honey;  telling  him  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  in  existence;  refeired  to  the 
offer  of  Mr.  Ro(,t  of  S1,000,  and  told  him 
that  it  woulil  be  very  easy  to  get  the  money 
if  his  "  item  '  was  tnie,  etc. 

He  neither  deigned  to  reply,  nor  to  cor- 
rect his  bold  assertion.  Honesty  woulil 
dictate  that  correction  should  be  made, 
with  an  "apology"  for  hasty  assertions 
almut  inattei-s  concemiug  which  he  was 
entirely  ignorant. 
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Xh«  Honey  Almanac  for  t$90. 

By  the  time  this  JdiKXAL  is  iu  the  bauds 
of  sulttciibers,  tbe  new  Honey  Almanac 
will  be  readj'  for  distribution,  and  orders 
on  hand  will  then  be  filled  in  rotation. 

Its  ■i'.i  pages  are  filled  with  interesting 
facts,  figures  and  suggestions  concerning 
the  uses  of  Honey  for  Food,  Bererages, 
Cooking,  Medicines,  Cosmetics,  Vinegar, 
etc.  Also,  its  effects  on  the  human  system 
are  tersely  noted ;  a  brief  refutation  is  given 
of  the  TVilej'  lie  about  manufactured  comb 
honey ;  a  short  dissertation  sets  forth  the 
mission  of  bees  in  fertilizing  the  flowers, 
and  increasing  the  fruit  product.  Instead 
of  being  an  injury  to  fruit,  bees  are  the 
fruit-growers'  best  friends. 

Beeswax,  its  uses,  how  to  render  it,  and  its 
importance  as  a  commercial  product,  is  de- 
scribed, and  IT  useful  Recipes  are  given. 

Each  alternate  Jiage  is  an  illustrated 
calendar  for  the  mouth— making  a  complete 
Almanac  for  the  year  1890. 

This  Honey  Almanac  places  in  the  hands 
(if  bee-keepers  a  powerful  lever  to  revolu- 
tionize i)ublic  sentiment,  and  create  a  mar- 
ket for  honey,  by  making  a  demand  for  it 
in  every  locality  in  America. 

Wisdom  would  dictate  that  a  million  of 
them  be  scattered  by  the  first  of  January. 

We  will  ship  them  as  soon  as  ordered. 
Prices;  *3.50  per  100;  500  copies  for 
AlO.OO;  1,000  copies  for  SI  fi. 00,  delivered 
at  the  freight  or  express  ofHce  here.  Tlie 
bee-keeper's  Card  wjll  be  jirinted  upon  the 
first  page,  without  extra  cost,  when  100  or 
more  are  ordered  at  one  time. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Kruschke  writes  as  follows  con^ 
cerning  these  useful  pamphlets ; 

Set  forth  all  the  merits  of  exlrndi'd  homy, 
for  tlnat  ueeds  it  the  most.  These  Almanacs 
will  sell  hiniey,  where  without  them  none 
could  be  sold. 

I  had  occasion  to  take  some  extracted 
honey  to  a  neighboring  town.  I  could  not 
tarry  long  there,  so  I  left  it  in  one  of  the 
largest  stores.  1  buug  up  a  couple  of  my 
large  cards,  gave  the  jiroprietor  about  25 
of  the  pamphlets  ou '■  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine,"  and,  naming  the  price  the  same 
as  comb  honey,  I  threw  in  the  tin  pails. 

I  left  100  pounds.  None  had  been  on  the 
market  there  siuce  the  days  of  Perrine ;  and 
that  was  not  pure.  The  merchant  was  loth 
to  take  it,  but  said  he  would  see  what  he 
could  do.  I  went  up  to  make  collection 
this  summer,  and  the  merchant  told  me  that 
it  was  hard  to  get  customers  to  take  it,  as 
they  were  afraid  that  it  was  glucose,  etc. 
But  he  handed  to  each  one  a  pamphlet,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  several  asked  for  honey. 

If  it  had  all  been  put  up  in  small  pails  all 
would  have  been  sold  in  a  short  time.  But 
the  laboring  people  do  not  like,  or  cannot 
buy  a  large  (juantity  at  a  time;  so  hereafter 
I  \Cill  put  it  up  in  small  pails,  and  furuish  it 
to  those  who  want  a  large  supply,  as  much 
as  they  desire,  in  their  own  receptacles.  My 
honey,  this  year,  is  quite  dark,  but  my  cus- 
tomers do  not  object  to  that.  I  get  10  cents 
per  pound;  or  in  pails,  12'.;  cents  per 
pound  for  it.  I  hope  you  will  gft  '"oi-e 
orders  for  the  Almanacs  than  a  100,000 
edition  requires,  and  make  half  a  million  at 
the  start.     I  know  they  will  be  a  gi-eat  aid. 


Ree-Keepin$;  in  Soutli  Africa. 

The  method  of  bee-farming,  as  it  is  car- 
ried on  here,  says  a  correspondent  to  Olmu- 
inga,  Is  as  follows  : 

A  native  cuts  a  circle  in  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  and  about  three  feet  above  he  cuts 
another.  Then  he  cuts  iu  a  straight  line 
from  one  circle  to  another,  and  strips  off 
the  entire  bark  as  cut.  While  this  is  still 
green,  he  refojds  it  in  the  shape  of  the  tree, 
and  carefully  sews  up  the  centre  seam,  and 
after  folding  the  two  ends  in  a  more  or  less 
square  form,  he  sews  them  up,  leaving  an 
entrance  for  the  bees.  His  thread  is  bark, 
and  his  needle  is  a  thorn,  and  his  punch  is 
his  spear.  This  is  his  bee-hive,  and  it  seems 
to  do  excellently  for  this  class  of  bees. 

The  forests  all  about  are  well  provided 
with  these  hives,  placed  in  the  tree  tops, 
and  it  seems  that  the  greater  number  of 
these  hives  sooner  or  later  become  inhabit- 
ed with  bees.  The  bees  here  are  not  so  large 
as  the  honey-bees  of  North  America,  nor 
are  they  much  smaller. 

Swarms  that  have  alighted  about  the 
house  from  time  to  time  are  about  the  size 
of  a  half  bushel.  Honey  here  is  in  abun- 
dance, and  very  cheap.  Honey  is  10  cents 
a  bucketful  (three  gallons).  Comb  honey 
we  never  see.  The  matter  of  extracting 
honey  is  simple  with  the  African ;  he  simply 
cuts  out  the  combs,  and  with  his  hands 
squeezes  out  the  honey.  The  honey  is  of  a 
richer  quality,  and  much  thicker  than  any 
I  ever  saw  in  America.  Probably  the 
climate  is  the  chief  agency  in  ripening  the 
honey  to  so  fine  a  state. 


IVlarlcing;  the  Uees. 

The  "funny-man  '"  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Bulletin,  has  this  to  say  about  the  late  de- 
cision of  a  New  York  court  about  the  bees 
becoming  trespassers  when  they  visit  other 
lands  than  those  belonging  to  their  owner, 
when  out  in  search  for  honey.     He  says  ; 

The  fun  will  begin  when  the  owner  of  the 
land  tries  to  find  out  .iust  whose  bees  are 
standing  on  their  heads  in  Howers,  or  tak- 
ing the  honey  from  his  buckwheat  field. 

There  ai-e  difllculties  in  the  way  of  his 
wife  to  stitch  his  initials  in  the  wings  of  all 
the  bees  from  his  apiary,  as  she  would  mark 
the  corner  of  his  handkerchief,  or  the  north- 
ern zone  of  his  stockings.  Nor  would  it  be 
a  pleasant  .job  to  use  a  rubber  stamp  and 
mark  each  one  of  his  honey  insects.  The 
latter  would  object  to  this — pointedly. 

Cattle  may  be  branded,  and  sad-eyed 
sheep  can  be  frescoed  with  a  brush  and 
paint,  but  the  bee  is  not  formed  by  natnie 
to  wear  the  monogram  of  its  owner.  Neither 
has  iinture  fitted  the  bee  with  a  safe  handle 
whereby  it  could  be  held  while  undergoing 
the  process  of  marking.  The  most  amiable 
boy  would  decline  holding  a  bee  for  such  or 
any  other  purpose — at  least  would  refuse  to 
hold  nmre  than  one.  Even  to  catch  and 
insert  a  healthy  bee  in  a  device  made  for 
the  holding  process  would  entail  unpleasant 
result*  to  the  catcher. 

The  tresspassing  of  honey-bees  in  New 
York  State  will  go  on  in  spite  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  busy  and  buzzing 
trespassers  will  go  unstamiied. 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Muiithhj,  for 
November,  is  crowded  from  cover  to<over 
with  pictures,  stories,  decriptive  and 
biogi'aphical  articles,  scientific  lore,  poems 
and  seasonable  literary  side-dishes,  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  scope  and  full- 
ness of  the  modern  magazine. 


Preparing:  Bees  ibr  Winter. 

Successful  wintering  of  bees  depends 
largely  on  preparations  made  before  cold 
weather  sets  in,  such  as  uniting  weak  colo- 
nies, feeding,  etc.  The  extra  food  must  be 
given  so  early  that  the  bees  can  seal  up 
their  stores.  Unsealed  comli  during  winter 
is  not  healthful  food.  Whatever  variety 
of  food  is  given  them,  the  moisture  that 
arises  from  the  bees  during  cold  weather 
enters  the  unsealed  stores,  and  produces 
disease. 

It  is  far  better  to  look  to  this  important 
matter  during  the  honey  season,  and  pre- 
pare frames  of  sealed  honey  to  supply  all 
colonies  that  need  food.  But,  in  our  greed 
for  a  heavy  croj^,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  this,  and  when  feeding-time  comes,  we 
buy  sugar,  at  high  prices,  to  supply  these 
wants. 

Uniting  bees,  and  supplying  all  colonies 
with  fertile  queens,  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance. As  we  have  the  advantage  of  mov- 
able-frame hives,  we  should  thoroughly  ar- 
range the  brood-nest  in  every  colony  so 
that  the  brood  shall  occupy  the  center  of 
the  hive  or  combs.  It  a  frame  of  brood  is 
carelessly  set  on  one  side,  the  bees  occupy 
the  other  side,  and  the  brood  separates. 

After  properly  arranging  the  hive  and 
providing  a  good  queen,  we  are  ready  to 
feed.  The  food  will  be  stored  around  the 
cluster  of  bees.  Frames  of  comb  filled  with 
pollen  near  the  cluster  of  bees  are  consid- 
ered injurious  to  bees  during  winter.  This 
has  been  our  experience,  and  we  take  par- 
ticular pains  to  either  remove  such  frames 
from  the  hive,  or  place  them  outside  of  the 
lirood-nest. 

Bees  should  not  cluster  on  frames  filled 
with  pollen  during  winter.  They  use  too 
much  pollen  as  food,  and  it  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  diarrhea. — Amerimn  AgrieiMuri-il 
for  Xuvember. 


Wew  Postal  Cards. 

The  new  postal  cards  soon  to  be  issued 
will  vary  in  size.  There  will  be  three  sizes 
when  the  contracts  are  finally  taken  up- 
one,  a  fine,  delicate  card  for  ladies'  use, 
much  smaller  than  that  now  in  circulation, 
and  much  finer  quality.  Finely  calendered 
paper  will  be  substituted  for  the  old  buff 
1  ilotting-paper.  An  intermediate  card  of ' 
the  same  size  as  the  one  now  in  use  will  be 
retained,  and  a  new  large  card  will  be  in- 
troduced that  can  be  used  for  business  pur- 
poses. It  will  be  large  enough  to  allow  a 
bill-head  thereon,  besides  the  other  matter. 


Subscriliers  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
promptly,  will  please  notify  us  at  once. 


Convention  fWotices. 


IW  The  Interniitional  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  tlie  coiirt-tiouse,  at  Branlford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  Deienjber  4.  5,  and  6.  IHSH.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-lieepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del 
elates  to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  a  nieinber.  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  «I.U0  to 
the  Secretary.-H.  V.  Uoltekmann.  Sec.  Romney, 
Ont.,  Canada. 

tW  At  the  request  of  several  bee-keepers,  I  here- 
by make  a  call  for  a  meeting  at  Uigginaville.  .Mo.,  on 
Thur'^day,  Nov.  14.  is.si),  at  9  a.m..  for  only  one  day, 
for  the  purpose  ot  organizing  a  bee-keepers'  associ- 
ation. Let  all  bee-keepers  attend,  that  can  do  so. 
J.  W.  KODSE,  Santa  Fe,  Mo. 


r^- The  Northern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers' Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Supervisors' 
Room  of  the  Court  House,  at  Kockford.  Ills.,  on 
Dec.  16  and  17, 18»i).  D.  A.  FDLLKK,  Sec. 
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Keepings  the   Queen   in   a   Cage 
After  Having  Been  mailed. 

Written  Jor  tlie  American  Bee  Journal 

Qiiorjr  664.— 1.  Can  a  queen  received  by 
mail,  that  cannot  be  ueed  at  once,  be  kept 
with  safety  in  a  cage  by  herself,  on  top  of  a 
colony,  above  the  feeder  hole,  shut  up  with 
wire-cloth,  with  only  a  paste  of  honey  and 
sugar  for  food  ?  2.  How  lonjr  could  a  queen 
be  kept  safely  in  such  a  position,  on  such 
paste,  strictly  by  herself,  i.  e.,  without  any 
other  bees  for  feeding  her  ?— J.  15.  W. 

1.  Yes.  2.  I  ilo  uot  know.— H.  D. 
Cutting. 

1.  Yes.  2.  I  do  not  know.  I  shonld 
not  like  to  risk  it  very  long,  if  she  was 
worth  anything.  —A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  Yes.  2.  If  she  has  plenty  to  eat, 
and  is  warm,  slie  can  remain  for 
weeks,  or  as  long  as  needed. — Uadant 
it  Son. 

I  should  not  like  to  keep  her  so  at 
all.  Why  not  arrange  the  cage  so  that 
other  bees  can  feed  her  ? — A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  I  think  that  she  might,  if  the  food 
is  wet  enough.  2.  Perhaps  for  weeks, 
in  warm  weather. — C.  C.  Milleh. 

The  queen-breeders  will  answer  this 
i|uery  to  the  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  of 
the  enquirer. — Eugene  Secor. 

1.  Yes.  2.  I  have  kept  them  thus 
for  13  days.  The  queen,  however, 
should  be  placed  as  soou  as  possible. — 
J.  M.  Shuok. 

I  lost  one  in  trying  to  keep  her  over 
night,  in  this  waj-.  I  do  not  know — 
not  long,  at  best. — J.  M.  Hambaugh, 

1.  Yes.  2.  For  any  length  of  time, 
if  the  conditions  are  all  right.  I  pre- 
fer to    put  in  1  or  2  bees  witli  her. — P. 

L.  VlALLON. 

1.  Yes.  2.  For  a  considerable  time. 
It  is  better  to  have  other  bees  with  her 
in  the  cage,  if  she  is  to  remain  con- 
fined very  long. — C.  H.  Dibbekn. 

I.  Not  with  any  certainty,  if  the 
weather  is  very  hot  or  very  cold.  2. 
If  tlie  weather  were  favorable,  she 
could  generally  be  kept  a  considerable 
lengtli  of  time,  but  much  depends  upon 
the  colon}-. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

1.  Not  for  any  considerable  time.  2. 
I  cannot  say  ;  if  situated  .so  as  to  re- 
leive  the  heat  of  the  colony,  [irobably 
two  or  three  days.  I  have  had  tliera 
die   .sooner   than    that. — Mrs.  L.  H.vr- 

HISON. 

Possibly,  The  more  I  think  over 
this  question,  the  more  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  tliere  is  '-danger"  in  thus 
conlining  a  queen — danger  of  impair- 
ing her  future  n.sefulness.  I  should 
not  wish  to  thus  treat  a  valuable  queen. 
— Wii-L  M.  Haknim. 


ing  queens,  I  have  found  to  be  risky 
business — the  ants,  or  something  eat 
them.  If  ^  I  had  a  valuable  (pn-cn,  and 
the  colony  where  I  wanteil  to  put  her 
was  not  ready,  I  would  take  a  queen 
that  I  did  not  care  for,  from  another 
colon)-,  and  introduce  tlu;  good,  new 
queen  there,  and  let  all  the  risk  be 
witli  the  common  (jueen. — Maiiai.a  B. 
Chaddock. 

A  queen  can  be  kept  in  a  cage,  ami 
placed  over  the  frames  of  a  hiv(!  for 
several  days,  if  she  is  accompanied  with 
some  lices,  and  has  suUicienl  food  ;  or 
better,  she  may  be  so  placed  that  the 
bees  of  the  colony  can  feed  her.  Of 
course,  the  best  waj-is  to  make  nucleus 
colony  for  her,  if  she  is  of  any  particu- 
lar value. — The  Editor. 


In  warm  weather,  when  honey  is 
being  gatliered,  a  fertile  queen  may  be 
kept  in  a  cage  over  a  colony  of  bees 
that  have  a  laying  (jueen,  indetinitely, 
provided  that  the  bees  do  not  close  the 
meshes  of  the  cage  with  projiolis.  A 
gf)od  way  to  feed  a  queen  in  a  cage,  is 
to  cut  a  thin  slice  from  the  outside  of 
a  comb  of  sealed  lioney,  and  lay  it  on 
the  upperside  of  the  cage — M.  Mahin. 

1.  Yes.  I  have  kept  them  for  sev- 
eral days  in  this  way.  2.  A  week  at 
least.  1  should  prefer,  however,  to 
let  the  bees  have  access  to  the  outside 
of  the  cage .J.  E.  Pond, 

1.  She  can  be  so  kept,  but  "how 
long,"  very  much  depends.  It  is  al- 
\vays  the'  Ijest  uot  to  resort  to  such 
plans  of  preservation,  but  to  give  the 
queen  to  a  nucleus,  in  case  you  cannot 
do  better. — J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

If  the  colony  is  ijueenless,  a  queen 
can  be  kept  caged  on  the  frames  safely 
for  80  days  or  more,  without  any  food 
in  the  cage.  But  if  the  bees  of  the 
colony  could  not  reach  the  queen  to 
feed  her,  she  would  live  but  a  few 
days,  even  with  the  food  in  the  cage. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 

If  you  will  make  the  food  of  granu- 
lated sugar  and  honey,  she  can  be 
safely  kept  from  two  to  four  weeks. 
At  least  I  have  so  kept  them  for  that 
length  of  lime,  but  I  much  prefer  to 
introduce  them  as  speedily  as  possible. 

— (1.  M.   DOOHTTLE. 

Yes,  a  queen  can  be  kept  in  that 
way  for  a  time — sometimes  for  several 
days.  Much  depends  upon  minor  con- 
ditions, wliich  you  do  not  mention.  I 
should  not  want  to  risk  a  very  choice 
iiueeu  in  that  waj'  a  great  while. — 
James  Heddon. 

1.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to 
keep  a  queen  by  herself  in  a  cage,  ex- 
cept when  intioducing  her  ;  therefore 
I  would  say  that  she  cannot  be  srifeli/ 
kept  in  that  waj-.  2.  I  cannot  answer 
the  (jueslion,  as  I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean  by,  "on  top  of  a  colony 
above  the  feeder  hole  " — there  are  so 
luanj'  .sorts  of  feeders,  some  having 
holes,  and  some  not.  In  fact,  I  know 
of  no  such  a  place  as  "on  top  of  a 
colony  above  the  feeder  hole "  that 
would  be  a  tit  i)lace  to  confine  a  queen 
in  a  cage. — G.  W.  De.maeee. 

1.  A  caged  queen  can  be  kc])!  for 
some  days,  laid  on  the  frames  above 
the  brood-nest,  or  hung,  with  a  wire 
between  the  frames.  If  she  is  a  queen 
that  has  been  sent  by  mail,  she  can 
live  for  a  week,  perhaps,  on  the 
"Good "candy  that  the  queen-cages 
are  supplied  with.  2.  Why  shonld  she 
be  "  strictly  by  herself?"  If  she  has 
been  shipped,  there  are  always  bees 
with  her.  If  yon  catch  her  and  cage 
lier  \'ourself,  put  in  some  bees.     Keep- 


We  Propose  to  all  who  subscribe  now 
for  1890,  to  iji've  them  all  the  rest  of  the 
numbers  of  this  year  free—so  the  sooner 
they  subscribe,  the  more  they  will  get  for 
their  money. 

Now,  in  order  to  pay  our  friends  to  work 
tor  our  Journ.\i,s,  we  have  gotten  up 
special  editions  of  Mr.  Doolittle's  "  Scientific 
Queen-Iiearinj»,"  (with  Appendix),  and  Dr. 
Miller's  "Year  Among  the  Bees,"  bound 
with  nice  paper  covers,  and  will  present  a 
copy  of  either  book  to  any  one  who  will 
send  us  two  new  suhsciibers  foreilherof 
our  JouKNALS  (the  Bee  Journal,  weekly, 
or  the  Home  Journal,  monthly). 

These  editions  are  uot  for  sale,  but  are 
gotten  up  specially  for  premiums  for  gettinK 
new  subscribers.  They  are  nicely  printed, 
and  will  be  sent  free  of  postage,  as  pay  for 
work  to  be  done  for  our  Journals.  Clubs 
need  not  be  located  atone  post-office,  and 
may  contain  one  "  Bee  Journal  "  and  one 
"Home  Journal"  to  the  same  or  dilferent 
addresses  ;  or  both  may  be  for  either  Jour- 
nal, as  may  be  desired.  Dickens  or 
Waverley  may  be  obtained  for  each  sub- 
scriber in  this  club  as  offered  on  the  last 
page  of  this  Journal. 


Xlie  Farin  Journal,  Philadelphia, 
Pa,,  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  agri- 
cultural periodical  in  the  world— 1.50,000,  It 
is  now  in  its  K!th  volume,  and  is  a  good, 
practical  Monthly.  We  can  offer  the  Furm. 
Journal  and  either  the  American  Bee 
Journal  or  the  Illustr.vtep  Home 
Journal  from  now  until  Dec. 'Jl,  1S90,  for 
■81.20, 

Or,  we  will  give  it  free  for  one  year  to 
any  one  who  will  send  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber for  either  of  our  Journals  with  S1,00 
(the  subscription  price). 

This  grand  offer  should  brins;  us  thou- 
sands of  responses  at  once. 


A  Favorai»Ie  Word  from  any  of  our 
readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  has 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  any- 
thing we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  can  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble. 
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GOLDEN-ROD. 


II  Yields  Ahiiiiilance   «»f  lloiicy 
in  mainc. 


Writtm  Jul-  the  American  BeeJatimal 

liV    .1.     K.    I.ATIIAJI. 


Ill  tliis  locality  the  golden-rod  is  an 
excellent  honey  -  plant.  Like  other 
species  of  the  melliferous  vegetation, 
it  is  quite  sensitive  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, but  it  will  retain  its  verdant 
foliage  and  brilliant  bloom  with  ap- 
parent vigor  when  herbage  of  a  less 
hardy  nature  will  wilt  and  fade  from 
a  lack  of  moisture  ;  although  in  times 
of  drouth  its  secretion  of  nectar  is 
scanty,  bees  will  throng  its  bloom  from 
"early  morn  till  dewy  eve,'"  often  in- 
creasing their  stores,  and  when  not 
overburdened  with  brood  they  will 
stor^  some  surplus  in  the  sections. 

When  the  ground  is  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  the  nights  warm,  with 
copious  dews,  the  secretion  of  nectar 
by  the  golden-rod  is  quite  profuse.  On 
mornings  following  a  good  day's  work 
by  my  bees,  I  have  observed  miniature 
puddles  of  water  on  the  platforms,  in 
front  of  the  hives,  fed  by  a  trickling 
from  the  brood-apartments,  the  result 
of  evaporation. 

During  the  evenings  following  a 
good  flow  of  nectar  from  the  golden- 
rod,  the  air  in  the  apiary  will  be  fra- 
grant with  its  odor,  as  the  bees  in  their 
'•  cooking  process"  force  it  from  the 
hives.  The  honey  from  the  golden- 
rod  is  thick,  heavy,  of  a  light  amber 
color,  and  were  it  not  for  its  slightly 
])uugent  flavor  (a  relish  agreeable  to 
many  who  like  honey),  it  would  rank 
second  to  no  other  with  which  1  am 
acquainted. 

'I'liat  honey  frmii  the  golden-rod  is 
as  good  as  that  from  any  other  source 
for  liees'  winter  food,  I  have  never  had 
reason  to  disbelieve,  although  much 
lias  been  written  in  the  bee-periodicals 
denouncing  its  qualities.  For  eight 
years  I  have  depended  upon  the  fall 
bloom  for  winter  supplies  for  my  bees, 
\\iih  the  (^xcepiidii  <p1  asm.ili  quantity, 
Usually,  of  honey  from  the  raspberry 
and  clover  bloom,  that  might  remain 
in  the  brood-apartment  at  the  close  of 
the  whiter  honey  harv(,'st ;  and  I  have 
not,  during  that  time,  lost  a  single 
colony  by  the  causes  attributed  to  fall 
honey. 

Usually,  during  the  first  week  of 
August,  the  yellow  plumes  of  the 
golden-rod  begin  to  greet  the  ex- 
pectant bees,  from  the  roadsides,  rill- 
lianks.  meadows,  and  waste  uplands  ; 
and   from    that   time,    often    until    the 


middle  of  October,  they  will  be  found 
among  its  bloom.  To-day  (Oct.  Id)  I 
saw  a  few  of  my  bees  come  in  laden 
with  pollen  from  the  golden-rod  and 
aster,  and.  judging  from  their  dis- 
tended appearance,  the}'  had  honey 
also  from  the  same  source. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  golden-rod 
and  aster,  my  eftbrts  to  procure  even 
a  very  moderate  income  from  60  colo- 
nies of  bees  this  season,  would  have 
resulted  in  complete  failure.  As  it 
was,  after  the  golden-rod  commenced 
to  bloom  the  rains  ceased,  and  .about 
four  weeks  of  as  delightful  honey- 
weather  as  one  could  wish  for  followed. 
As  a  result,  nij'  bees  tilled  their  pov- 
ertj'-stricken  larders  to  repletion — some 
to  excess. 

With  what  honey  I  have  taken  from 
combs  added  to  the  brood-apartment, 
and  what  I  think  may  be  taken  from 
the  same  source  next  spring,  I  shall 
receive,  bj'  extracting,  500  pounds  of 
golden-rod  and  .aster  honej',  in  addi- 
tion to  1,000  pounds  of  white  honej-  in 
the  comb.  The  above,  present  and 
prospective,  with  an  increase  of  8  col- 
onies, is  the  sum  total  of  mv  bee-keej)- 
ing  for  188M. 

West  Cumberland,  Maine. 


IN  COUNCIL. 


Tlic  Bec.Kecpers   or  llic  Xortli- 
Avefsiti  Hcet  in  C'iiicajsro. 

Written  fur  the  American  BeeJunrmil 

BY    W.    Z.    HUTCHINSON. 


The  following  is  a  statistical  table 
of  bees,  honey  and  beeswax  for  1889, 
representee!  by  the  convention  : 


Name.  f'oki 

May 

L.  A.  Aspinwiitl 2 

B.T.BuMwin 84 

T.J.  Baldwin m 

S.  N.  Black Xi 

E.  Bunay 7 

J.  N.  Conger f'rfl 

D.  l>.  Cooper YZ 

A.  W.  Cumins T 

Mark  Davi.-* s 

I).  A.  Fuller 70 

l^u9sell  KuMer 12 

K.  P.  Gibbs 80 

Chas.  U  Green S.^ 

.J.A.Green ll:i 

G.  Ilarseim ls:i 

A.  8.  Haskin :i2 

.lames  He^ltlon 200 

8.  H.  Herrick  22 

L,   HichbarKor.     .        JO 
C.W.Hurtson.    .  .     .  12 

B.  Kennedy ;;5 

W.C  iiyniau 'd'i 

V.  C.  Miller 210 

W.  T.  F.  Petty 80 

G.  W.  Redmon SO 

G.  1).  Rogers 4ri 

G.Ruir.. 12 

C.J.Scliafer ill 

O.  Scbrier 20 

Jas.  A.Stone 100 

C.  U  Stordoek 'JT 

,1.  C.  Wheeler loo 

C.  E.  Vocom 24 


nies.    Honey. 
.Oct.  Com.Kx. 


131       2U 
800    2300 


2 
120 

JO  .WO    2,-.liO 

BO  120O    .... 

18  UfiO    .... 

124  6000    1000 
600 

i;o 

000 
12.5  5W10 
28  400 
lliO  8000 
102  20(0 
185  WIO  300O 
320  2800  1400 
40  200  :«o 
300  1000  JWIO 
38  1800  MO 
IIJIO 
8I« 
IIMI 


24 

20 
17 


150 

371 

10 

400 

m 

m 


Unsold. Wax 
Com.Ex.Ijbf^. 

'.'.'.'.     '300    "m 

400  2oao  lOo 

300    

350    

:M)0 


700 
12r, 


31  3'.l> 

OS  2800 

40  ma  1750 

335  11700     3W 

IriO  3000   3000 

75  1000 

51  2000 

24  400 

lOH  5000    2000 

34  1400    .... 

100  2.MI0    .... 

127  1200    5.800 

278  am     200 

43  1200     COO 


2.i00    

2(10    

....  100    230 

isno  800    20 

5000  22.i0      50 

130(1  200     0.-1 

200  3110     25 

800  3000     ."lO 

100  5"     20 

1000  4(11)  .... 

100  2.XI  .... 

75  idlio  .... 

1200    

300(1  :)000    125 


5U0 


000 

1800  ....      50 

200  ... .      10 

3000  lOOO  .... 

500    

1000  ....      50 

1100  55(10     50 

1000    

1000  500  ... . 


Totals, 


2032  3348  76253  ;i3659  31(M5  21775   025 


iW  Two-thirds  of   those  reporting  use  the  l^ang- 
strotb  frame. 

The  following  oflicers  were  elected  : 
President,  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Marengo, 
Ills.  ;  Vice-President,    J.  A.    (ireen,    of 


Dayton,  Ills.  ;  Secretaiy,  W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson, of  Flint,  Mich.  ;  and  Treasurer, 
Thomas  G.  Newman,   of   Chicago,  Ills. 

Freij;;lil  Katew  on  Bees. 

The  following  letter  was  presented 
by  Thomas  G.  Xewiiian,  and  read  : 

Friend  Newjian  : — I  intend  to  be 
present  at  the  Chicago  Convention, 
held  Oct.  11  and  12,  but  in  the  mean- 
time should  any  other  business  hinder 
me,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  bring  be- 
fore the  convention  the  subject  of  the 
rates  charged  for  sending  bees  by 
freight?  I  think  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  all  bee-keepers  in  this  country. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  bj-  the  convention,  to  con- 
sult the  railroad  authorities,  and  en- 
lighten them  in  regard  to  the  unjust 
ruling  and  high  freight  i-ates  on  live 
honey-bees.  The  tariff  and  classifica- 
tion as  it  now  is,  jirovides  for  third- 
class  rate,  miniimum  weight  20,000 
pounds,  on  bees  in  hives  of  any  quan- 
tity ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  wish  to  ship 
only  10  colonies,  you  have  to  pay  for  a 
full  carload  of  20.000  pounds  capacity, 
and  then  you  are  not  allowed  to  load 
any  other  stufi",  such  as  supplies,  etc., 
in  the  same  car.  Just  consider  for  a 
moment  what  an  unjust  rule,  and  ex- 
orbitant charge  this  is — for  about  one- 
fortieth  of  a  carliiatl  they  charge  for  a 
full  carload  of  20,000  pounds. 

In  former  years  we  could  ship  any 
number  of  colonies,  and  thej'  would 
charge  according  to  weight ;  but  for 
the  last  six  months,  all  railroad  com- 
panies have  combined,  and  adopted 
the  above  rule  and  tariff  classification. 

Last  week  I  had  some  experience  in 
that  line  with  the  railroad  coinpanj-. 
which  I  will  submit.  I  exchanged 
with  a  certain  party  in  Pierce  county. 
Wis..  75  full  colonies  of  bees  for  80 
acres  of  land ;  the  bees  had  to  be 
shipped  to  Wo(xlville,  in  St.  Croix 
county,  on  the  Omaha  railroad  about 
40  or  50  miles  this  side  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  The  amount  of  freight  that  the 
company  charged  me  was  $80,  when, 
in  fact,  they  only  charge  $40  for  house- 
hold furniture,  etc.  But  I  would  not 
have  complained  about  their  charges, 
if  they  would  have  allowed  me  to  load 
other  stuft'  in  the  car,  but  they  refused 
to  let  me  do  .so. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  General 
Freight  Department,  and  explained 
the  matter,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  a 
special  rate  so  as  to  permit  me  to  load 
other  stuff  in  th(!  ear.  I  received  an 
answer  from  the  Superintendent,  in- 
forming me  that  they  are  not  permitted 
to  make  it  less  than  the  published 
tariff,  and  he  could  not  set  aside  their 
adopted  rule,  and  make  it  a  mixed 
carload  ;  but  referred  the  matter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  classification  commit- 
tee, to  see  what  he  could  do  for  me. 
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In  a  few  days  after,  I  received  his 
answer,  stating  tliat  he  conld  not  do 
anything  for  me  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter, because  the  rule  and  classification 
had  been  adopted  by  the  combined 
railroail  companies. 

After  they  had  charged  such  an  ex- 
orbitant price,  they  would  not  take  any 
risk  whatever.  I  then  asked  them 
what  the  difterence  would  be,  if  I  load 
a  car  with  irou  ore  or  bees,  if  thej'  take 
no  risk  for  bees :  but  they  left  this 
question  unanswered. 

The  Superintendent  admitted  that 
their  ruling  was  unjust,  and  the  rate 
too  high  on  bees,  but  he  had  to  carry 
them  out  until  thej'  are  changed.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  good  com- 
mittee is  appointed  bj'  the  Chicago 
convention,  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  classification  committee,  a  more 
favorable  tarifl'  for  bees  could  be 
gained.  Christopher  Grimm. 


Mr.  Green  said  that  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad  for  a 
year  had  such  a  ruling.  Less  then  a 
carload  was  cliarged  as  much  as  a  full 
carload. 

It  was  moved  that  Mr.  Thomas  G. 
Newman  be  appointed  a  committee  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  railroad 
transportation  committees,  and  en- 
deavor to  secure  a  change  in  the  un- 
reasonable ruling. 

Mr.  Newman  thought  that  it  would 
simply  be  so  much  time  wasted.  These 
bodies  did  not  live  up  to  their  agree- 
ments. He  cited  the  instance  where 
members  of  the  Society  had  failed  to 
secure  reduced  rates  from  the  east  of 
Chicago,  when  such  rates  had  been 
promised. 

Mr.  Heddon — We  must  treat  with 
railroads  upon  busi7iess  principles.  To 
simply  go  to  them  with  a  complaint 
amounts  to  nothing.  It  must  be  shown 
to  them  that  such  rulings  as  the  one' 
mentioned  only  throws  the  business  of 
carrying  bees  into  the  hands  of  the 
express  companies.  By  express  is  the 
best  way  to  ship  bees,  unless  sent  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  owner  with 
them. 

Mr.  Root — We  have  had  quite  a  little 
to  do  with  railroads,  and  have  found 
them  quite  reasonable. 

Thomas  G.  Newman,  A.  I.  Root  and 
James  Heddon  were  finally  appointed 
as  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  rail- 
roads. 

Thirty  dollars  were  .  voted  to  the 
Secretary,  and,  on  motion  of  Mrs. 
Harrison,  it  was  voted  to  pay  any  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury,  after  all  bills 
were  met,  to  dear  Father  Langstroth. 

A  vote  of  llianks  was  extended  to  the 
pi'oprietors  of  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
for  courtesies  shown  in  giving  reduced 
rates,  free  hall,  etc. 


Xime  tor  I%ext  jYleetin;;. 

As  there  are  uncertainties  in  regard 
to  when  the  best  railroad  rates  may  be 
secured  another  fall  (the  Exposition 
buildings  are  to  be  torn  down),  it  was 
decided  to  leave  the  fixing  of  the  date, 
for  the  next  meeting,  with  the  officers. 
A  jjreference  was  expressed  for  the 
latter  part  of  October. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  ofiicers,  in  the  fall  of 
1890.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec. 


FALL  HONEY. 


Unfinished    Sections — Oallicring 
Honey  Rapidly. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jounial 

BY   AARON   COPPIN. 


I  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
golden-rod  for  three  seasons  ;  we  have 
two  varieties  of  it  here,  and  I  have 
never  seen  bees  work  on  the  one 
shown  in    "Prang's  National  Flower." 

1  have  seen  bees  work  on  the  other 
variety  a  little,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
its  value  is  much  as-  a  honey-plant. 
The  aster  is  our  very  best  fall  honey- 
plant. 

The  honey  crop  has  been  very  poor 
here,  and  bees  are  not  in  very  good 
condition  for  winter.  I  have  just  been 
overhauling  some  colonies  that  I  was 
working  for  extracted  honej',  thinking 
that  I  had  lots  of  honey  to  extract,  but 
those  that  had  honey  in  the  upper 
stories,  had  nothing  but  emptj'  combs 
in  the  brood-nest,  so  that  the  bees  need 
all  the  honey  for  winter;  hence  I  have 
nothing  to  extract  this  fall. 

I  am  also  giving  all  unfinished  sec- 
tions to  the  bees  to  clean  out,  as  I  do 
not  think  that  it  pays  to  extract  such 
small  pieces,  especially  when  the  bees 
need  feeding. 

I  was  preparing  several  colonies  for 
winter,  from  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  10,  and  I 
found  fine-looking  queens,  but  not  a 
bit  of  brood.  I  think  that  it  is  earlj- 
in  the  season  for  bees  to  be  entirely 
without  brood. 

How  long  it  takes  bees  to  find  pa,s- 
ture,  get  a  load  of  nectar  and  return 
home  again,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  1  took 

2  colonies  five  miles  from  home,  and 
put  them  tlown  by  a  farm-house  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  a  buckwheat 
field,  to  see  what  difference  in  the 
quantitj'  and  quality  of  honey  there 
would  be  between  those  two  and  the 
home  apiary,  as  I  had  no  buckwheat  at 
home.  I  released  the  bees,  and  I  went 
right  to  the  buckwheat  field  and  back 
again,  which  took  me  about  15  min- 
utes, and  I  never  saw  loaded  bees 
come  home  fa.ster  than  those  did. 

Wenona,  Ills.,  Oct.  17,  188!.t. 


HONEY-BOARDS. 


Best    Material    for   Brood-Nest 
Covers  In  Winter. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    O.    B.    BARROWS. 


My  neighbor,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  usually 
keeps  from  100  to  150  colonies  of  bees, 
all  of  which  he  winters  in  his  cellar  ; 
a  part  (jf  them  he  covered  the  brood- 
nest  with  enameled  cloth,  a  part  with 
quilts,  and  a  part  with  honey-boards 
made  of  wood  ;  on  these  last,  which 
have  slots  for  the  bees  to  pass  up 
through,  he  u.ses  the  two-pound  sec- 
tions, and  when  the  sections  are  re- 
moved in  the  fall,  he  covers  the  slots 
with  a  narrow  board  ;  on  the  others  he 
uses  one-pound  sections.  When  he 
l)ut  them  out  in  the  spring,  he  saw  no 
difference,  but  when  they  came  to 
storing  surplus  honey  he  noticed  that 
he  was  using  the  two-pound  .sections 
much  the  faster,  which  would  indicate 
that  those  under  the  wooden  honey- 
board  had  wintered  the  best. 

Now  I  wish  to  ask,  which  is  the 
best  material  for  a  honey-board  to 
cover  the  brood-nest  in  the  winter, 
where  bees  are  wintered  in  a  cellar  ? 
Will  some  one  please  reply  ? 

Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Oct.  12,  1889. 


SEASON  OF  1889. 

Carniolan    Bees — W^ell    Pleased 
^vitli  tlie  Results. 


Written  for  the  American  BeeJournul 

BY    F.    S.    JOHNSON. 


One  week  ago  I  took  the  last  of  the 
sections  from  my  hives.  I  began  the 
season  with  one  strong  colony  and  one 
weak  one,  and  I  now  have  6  colonies, 
witli  an  average  of  10  American  frames 
solid  with  honey,  and  have  taken  862 
well-tilled  sections  from  them — 362 
pounds  of  honey.  The  old  strong  col- 
olony  gave  137  pounds  of  surplus 
honey,  and  the  new  colony,  taken  from 
the  old  one,  gave  130  pounds. 

I  purchased  a  Carniolan  queen  on 
June  26,  gave  her  one  frame  of  brood 
and  one  empty  comb  ;  the  colony  filled 
12  American  frames  solid  with  very 
nice  honey,  and  are  very  strong  and 
in  good  condition  for  winter. 

I  had  one  small  swarm  which  I  found 
clustered  on  one  of  the  rails  between 
the  ties  on  the  railroad  track,  on  one 
windy  day,  Aug.  25.  I  scooped  them 
up  in  my  hands,  and  put  them  into  a 
box,  and  by  the  use  of  a  little  smoke,  I 
succeeded  in  getting  them  all  in.  At 
night  I  took  them  home,  and  gave 
them  foundation,  and  one  frame  of 
honey,  partly  filled.      They  now  have 
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8  frames  well  tilled,  and  are  ia  good 
condition. 

I  have  2  colonies  of  hybrids,  which 
are  very  cross.  1  shall  take  the  heads 
off  from  the  queens  in  the  spring,  and 
give  them  queen-cells  or  queens  from 
my  best  colony.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
pass  my  opinion  upon  the  Carniolans 
yet,  but  I  think  that  I  shall  like  them. 
I  shall  use  them  next  season  to  rear 
queens  from. 

I  did  not  see  a  bee  on  sumac  or 
golden-rod  this  season  ;  heart's-ease 
gave  us  our  surplus.  I  am  well  pleased 
with  my  success  with  bees. 

Campbell,  Nebr. 


UNITING. 


Simple  method  of    Uniting 
Colonies  and  Nueiei. 


Written  for  the  Amerimn  Bee  Journal 
BY    JOHN    CRAYCIIAFT. 


The  foregoing  is  my  method,  and 
the  kind  of  hive  that  I  find  that  suits 
me  best ;  and  any  hive  that  will  not 
admit  of  all  these  working  changes,  is 
not  the  hive  that  practical  honey-pro- 
ducers  are  looking  for. 

Altoona,  Florida. 


The  ways  of  uniting  weak  and 
queenless  colonies  of  bees,  recom- 
mended by  many  correspondents,  differ 
from  my  method. 

I  open  the  hive  of  the  colony  to 
which  I  wish  to  give  the  queenless 
one,  and  turn  the  enameled  cloth  cover 
up  at  one  corner  furthest  from  the 
entrance,  sufljcient  for  a  small  passage 
for  the  bees  ;  then  about  dark,  or  at 
any  time  when  all  the  bees  are  in,  I 
place  the  queenless  colony  over  the 
other  that  I  had  prepared,  which 
makes  it  a  two-story  hive.  If  this  is 
not  enough,  I  put  on  the  third  colony 
that  I  wish  to  unite,  making  it  then  a 
three-story  hive. 

The  small  passage  way  allows  the 
bees  to  unite,  and  in  two  or  three  daj-s 
all  the  bees  will  be  with  the  queen, 
and  where  the  brood  is.  Then  I  can 
arrange  the  combs  to  suit  the  season — 
if  for  winter,  or  for  the  spring,  or  for 
honey  work. 

I  have  practiced  this  method  of 
uniting  successfully  for  several  years. 
I  use  this  all  through  the  queen-rear- 
ing season  in  uniting  nuclei  when 
queens  are  taken  out. 

My  hives  are  the  Simplicity  stj'le, 
only  I  use  a  small  hive,  and  10  frames, 
each  DJ.xlSJ  inches,  outside  measure; 
also  loose  bottom-boards.  I  often  use 
these  hives  four  stories  high  for  ex- 
tracting, and  for  comb  honey  I  have 
light  trays  that  hold  18  one-pound  sec- 
tions, which  sot  inside  the  hive,  and  I 
can  place,  on  as  many  of  them  as  I 
may  desire,  or  the  colony  can  use. 

I  have  all  fixtures  about  the  hives  so 
made  that  any  bottom,  roof,  hive,  tray 
or  frame  will  tit  in  any  place,  so  that  I 
can  divide,  unite,  rear  queens,  or  make 
any  change  that  I  may  desire — use  one 
story  or  six  of  them,  if  I  wish  to  do  so. 


ITnder  tlie  Wliispering'  Leaves. 


Written  for  the  Illustrated  Home  Jourudl 

BV   .MAH.\I..i  B.   CHAUDOCK. 


In  my  old  hammock  hanging:  low. 
Near  where  the  golden  lilies  grow, 
I'm  swinging,  swinging  to  and  fro. 

Beneath  the  Whispering  Leaves. 
Sweet  flowers  are  blooming  all  around— 
While  virgin  suowflakes  strew  the  ground  ; 
All  life  is  full  of  scent  and  sound. 

Of  flowers,  and  birds,  and  bees. 

The  scarlet  tanager  sings  in  glee 

From  the  swaying  bough  of  the  elm-tree. 

And  then  with  wing  so  bright  and  free. 

Seeks  his  more  timid  mate. 
And  far  away  the  lark  soars  high, 
As  if  he  sought  his  love  in  the  sky. 
To  woo  her  to  the  nest  in  the  rye 

Beyond  the  orchard  gate. 

The  yellow  bees  hnm  a  gladsome  tnne — 
A  song  of  joy  for  the  royal  June, 
With  a  sad  note  that  she  dies  so  soon — 

Ah  !  happy  honey-bees. 
And  as  their  busy  world  moves  on— 
Their  tiny  world,  with  its  working  throug— 
I  listen  to  their  jojous  song. 

As  I  swing  beneath  the  trees. 

The  swallows  fly  to  the  sheltering  eaves  ; 
The  chittering  wren  its  rough  nest  weaves, 
And  overhead  are  the  Whispering  Leaves, 

That  whisper  all  the  day. 
I  look  abo\'e  at  tlie  changeful  blue. 
With  dancing  sunlight  glancing  through. 
And  wonder  if  the  words  ai-e  true, 

That  these  still  talkers  say. 

And  what  they  find  to  talk  about. 
Week  after  week,  day  in,  day  out  ; 
And  if  they'd  like  to  laugh  and  shout— 

These  restless  Whispering  Leaves, 
The  reaper's  noise  seems  far  away. 
And  stiller  grows  the  children's  play. 
The  rain-crow  calls  his  plaintive  lay. 

Above  the  Whispering  Leaves, 

And  then  I  hear  them  high  aloft, 
In  rustling  cadence  whispering  soft. 
Say  "  Husli,"  as  a  loving  mother  oft 

Will  soothe  the  babe  at  her  hieast. 
And  then  in  tones  of  tender  grief. 
They  spoke  of  the  sin  of  unbelief. 
In  the  power  of  love  to  bring  relief. 

To  mortals  sore  depressed. 

And  in  an  ardent  lover's  tone. 

They  spoke  of  one  who  was  all  our  own — 

Whose  eyes  as  blue  as  the  heaven's  dome 

Looked  oft  at  the  Whispering  Leaves. 
The  fair  maid  whom  our  hearts  enshrined. 
Whose  loving  arms  around  us  twined, 
And  bound  us,  as  only  love  can  bind. 

We  laid  'neath  the  Whispering  Leaves. 

I  am  swinging  again  in  my  hammock  old. 
And  I  look  awaj'  to  the  hills  of  gold. 
Where  the  reaper  binds  with  ruthless  hold. 

And  gathers  the  golden  sheaves. 
'Tis  meet  that  ripened  grain  should  fall. 
And  the  Heavenly  Father  watches  all  ; 
But  o'er  our  Ii\'es  there  hangs  a  pall — 

She  sleeps  'neath  the  Whispering  Leaves. 
Vermont,  Ills. 


WINTERING. 


Plan  of  Preparing  Bee§  to  Pass 
the  Winter  Safely. 


Written  for  theAmcricaii  BceJininial 

BY    A.    M.    VANNOV. 


Send  Us  tlie  IVanie!«  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  sliould  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Jouknal,  and  we 
will  send  thera  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 


In  the  bee-papers  and  apiarian  de- 
partments of  several  agricultural 
papers,  I  see  enquiries  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  wintering  bees.  This  de- 
pends somewhat  upon  latitude  (or 
climate)  ;  on  tliese  wind-swept  prairies 
of  Iowa,  Northern  Illinois  and  Ne- 
braska,cellaring  of  some  kind  is  almost 
indispensable  to  success.  For  the  last 
four  years  I  have  kept  from  10  to  20 
colonies  as  follows  : 

After  selecting  a  location  wliere 
water  will  not  rise  or  stand,  I  drive 
four  posts  into  the  ground,  all  in  a  line. 
the  two  outside  ones  lb  feet  apart,  and 
the  other  two  equal  distances  between. 
Eight  feet  from,  and  exactly  parallel 
with  this  line,  I  drive  four  others  in 
line  also  ;  these  posts  are  all  stout  ones, 
and  are  driven  in  the  ground  2  feet  or 
more,  leaving  2  feet  above  the  ground. 
To  these  posts  on  the  outside  of  the 
line,  I  nail  barn-boards,  IG  feet  long, 
and  1  foot  wide,  two  to  each  line, 
making  a  solid  board  fence  2  feet 
higli  ;  the  ends  are  closed  Ijy  boards  of 
the  same  width,  and  half  the  length, 
one  post  being  sufficient  between  the 
end  posts  of  the  sides. 

After  all  is  boarded  up  as  before,  I 
dig  two  spade  depths  and  throw  the 
dirt  outside  and  against  the  boards, 
for  an  embankment.  After  I  have  dug 
all  out  to  within  4  inches  of  the  bo.ird 
wall,  and  two  spades'  depth,  I  lay  two 
poles  (fence-rails  will  do)  about  16 
inches  apart,  on  each  side  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit,  anil  place  the  liives  on 
them  (the  poles),  as  close  together  as 
I  can  get  them  ;  of  Langstroth  hives  I 
\  can  place  a  double  tier  on  either  side. 
After  all  the  hives  are  in,  I  take  2x6 
inch  scantling,  8  feet  long,  and  spike 
the  ends  fast  to  the  middle  posts  of  the 
side  lines,  and  parallel  with  the  end 
wall,  and  all  im  a  level  with  the  upper 
edge  of  the  boards  in  the  side  aiul  end 
walls,  I  cover  the  whole  with  IG-foot 
barn-boards,  without  breaking  joints, 
being  careful  to  leave  no  cracks  large 
enough  through  which  mice  can  enter. 
Then  I  cover  tlic  whole  top  with  two 
moderate  loads  of  straw,  hay  or  prairie 
crass.  I  use  sorghum  bar/agse,  as  I 
have  plenty  of-  it  handy.  This  gives 
the  required  ventilation,  and  keeps  off 
sudden  changes. 

I  used  to  think  that  some  kind  of  a 
ventilator  was  a  necessity,  and  last 
winter,  after  putting  away  16  colonies 
in  the  hole,  it  kept  so  warm  that  I  tun- 
neled into  the  hole,  and  put  in  4-inch 
tile,  connected  with  a  6x6  inch  box   4 
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feet  long,  ami  2  feet  above  ground 
(upper  end),  at  eacli  end  of  the  pit  or 
hole,  as  a  ventilator.  As  I  generally 
watch  the  bees  pretty  close  for  awhile, 
I  went  in  and  examined  the  hives 
about  three  weeks  after  I  put  them  in, 
and  found  that  a  gopher  had  utilized 
tlie  ventilator  to  store  waste  dirt  ;  but 
the  ground  outside  was'frozen  so  hard 
that  I  could  do  nothing  for  them,  so, 
after  seeing  tliat  the  bees  were  all 
right,  I  just  left  them  until  Marcli  25, 
when  I  opened  the  hole,  and  found 
them  all  right,  witii  not  over  a  pint  of 
dead  bees  in  the  entire  lot.  The  bees 
were  put  in  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber, wliieh  is  about  tlie  right  time  to 
put  them  in,  in  tliis  latitude  and 
climate. 

I  am  satislied  that  if  these  directions 
are  strictly  followed,  success  will  at- 
tend ever}-  ett'ort ;  and  whiU^  it  reijuires 
some  manual  labor,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  scarcely  any  ex])enditure  of 
moiiej-,  as  the  lumber  can  be  taken  out 
in  the  spring  almost  as  good  as  new, 
and  can  be  used  over  and  over  again 
for  tlie  same  purpose. 

I  liave  never  kept  over  20  colonies 
togetlier,  but  I  can  see  no  good  reason 
why  .50  may  not  be  kept  as  well,  only 
requiring  the  more  room.  My  bees 
always  come  out  'plump  and  fat," 
and  apparently  vigorous.  I  always 
try  to  select  a  tine,  warm  day  to  open 
the  pit,  and  if  chilly  at  night,  I  put  the 
hives  in  again,  with  only  the  boards 
for  a  (covering,  unless  bad  weather  en- 
sues, when  I  again  put  on  the  bagasse 
for  a  day  or  two.  or  until  the  next 
warm  day,  when  I  put  the  bees  out  to 
stay. 

My  bees  have  not  been  troubled 
with  spring  dwindling  to  amount  to 
anything,  and  I  believe  that  musty, 
moldy  cellars  have  more  to  do  with  it 
tliaii  damp  combs  and  soured  liouey. 

Hedrick,  Iowa. 


BLACK  HONEY. 

Pcoiilinr     Kind    of     Xcftar 
Gatlierod  l>>-  the  Bees. 


Written  Sor  the  American  Bee  Jnurnal 
BV    WM.    S.    BARCLAV. 


From  Sept.  7  for  about  two  weeks, 
my  bees  gathei'cd  a  substance  some- 
wliat  the  color  of  thin  ink.  1  have  no 
dotibt  that  it  was  honej'-dew,  but  tlie 
source  whence  it  was  obtained,  is  what 
mystifies  me.  I  have  never  failed  to 
trace  my  bees  to  where  they  gathered 
their  stores — that  is,  when  tliev  were 
working  freelj- ;  but  in  this  instance  I 
failed  entirely. 

They  worked  as  freely  as  I  have 
ever  known  them  to  do  on  buckwheat, 
and  brought  in  fully  as  large  loads  as 
they  do  from  that   plant ;    but  tlie  rea- 


son they  could  not  lie  traced  was,  that 
when  they  left  their  hives,  they  arose 
high  in  the  air  before  they  struck  their 
course,  and  as  we  have  a  high  hill  im- 
mediately back  of  our  village,  oviu- 
whicli  they  Hew,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  again  obtain  th(;ir  direction  of 
(light. 

This  black  honey  was  quite  thick, 
and  after  standing  a  short  time,  it  pre- 
cipitate<l  a  black,  sandy  sediment, 
which,  when  shaken  up,  gave  it  a 
grainy  appearance  that  was  very  re- 
pulsive. The  taste  was  sharp  and  dis- 
agreeable, while  it  gave  fortli  an  odor 
which  was  anything  but  pleasing. 

While  gathering  the  substance,  tlie 
bees  built  the  whitest  of  comb  in  which 
to  deposit,  and  I  was  greatly  surprised 
to  find,  in  eating  it,  that  this  comb 
was  as  tougli  as  comb  that  had  been 
bred  in  three  or  four  times  ;  but  wliat 
astonished  me  tlie  most,  was  that  tliis 
honey  was  sealed  up  almost  as  rapidly 
as  it  was  gathered.  I  think  that  it  was 
done  more  rapidly  than  I  have  ever 
known  honey  to  be  sealed  before.  The 
appearance  which  it  presented  when 
placed  in  a  comb  partly  filled  with 
sealed  wliite  honey,  was  astonishing, 
and  would  have  to  be  seen  to  be  full}' 
realized. 

Now  the  question  is,  will  this  honey 
be  safe  food  on  which  to  winter  bees  ? 
I  know  that  some  of  our  prominent 
bee-keepers  take  the  position,  "  that 
any  fully  sealed  honey  is  proper  food 
for  winter,"  but  I  fear  to  take  the  risk. 
I  have  left  a  portion  of  it  with  some  of 
my  colonies,  in  their  comlis  in  the 
body  of  the  hive,  but  I  removed  all  of 
it  that  was  deposited  as  surplus,  pre- 
ferring to  feed  it  in  the  spring  when 
the  bees  would  have  daily  tliglits,  and 
when  I  would  apprehend  no  danger. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Muth, 
of  Cincinnati,  in  relation  to  this  hone)', 
and  shall  send  him  asamjile  of  it  wlien 
I  hear  from  him.  I  should  .also  like  to 
have  Mr.  Newman  and  Prof.  Cook  see 
it,  and  have  their  opinions  of  it. 

Xlie  IVatioiial  Flower. 

In  relation  to  our  national  flower,  I 
would  saj-  that  my  choice  most  de- 
torniinedly  is  the  "golden-rod;"  and 
this  in  tlie  face  of  the  fact  that  bees 
in  our  vicinity  do  not  gather  a  particle 
of  honey  from  its  beautiful  bloom  ;  but 
this  may  be  stated  with  equal  truth  of 
the  spider-plant.  For  fall  hone}-  give 
me,  first,  sweet  clover,  and  then  the 
motherwort  and  catnip. 

For  its  adaptation  to  all  soils  and 
climates  ;  for  its  beauty,  as  it  waves  its 
golden  plumes  over  liillside  and  valley; 
for  its  tenacity  of  life  ;  but  more,  for 
the  beautiful  interinetation  of  its  cog- 
nomen, give  me  golden-rod  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other  flowers, as  emblematic 
of  our  now  united  and  glorious  nation. 

Beaver,  Pa. 


SECTION-CASES. 


Frceiiisr!^eetioii-CaseN  Iroiii  Bee» 
ivhile  oil  tlie  Ilii'eM. 


Written  for  the  American  BceJournu!. 

BV    KKANK    COVERDALE. 


On  page  (il^G,  Mr.  J.  M.  Burtcli  ask.s 
how  to  get  bees  out  of  the  section- 
cases  before  removing  them  to  the 
honey-house,  or  from  the  liives.  Very 
truly  it  is  quite  a  task,  wlien  it  has  to 
be  done  as  Mr.  B.  says  tliat  lie  has 
tried,  or  in  the  way  that  well-nigh  all 
of  our  progressive  apiarists  are  con- 
tinually practicing,  and  most  especially 
is  it  hard  to  accomplish  it  witli  the 
Italians,  for  they  arc  so  docile,  and 
jirone  to  hang   and  stick  to  the  comb. 

Getting  bees  out  of  the  surplus  cases, 
has  also  caused  me  a  great  deal  of 
bother  and  vexation,  especially  when  I 
have  to  drive  them  tlirough  a  per- 
forated wood-zinc  jioney-board.  I 
have  spent  many  hours,  thinking  nut 
a  way  by  whicli  we  could  prevent  this 
hardshijj,  and  tlie  best  way  I  know  of 
at  present  is  this  : 

Take  a  board  .',  or  i  of  an  inch  thick, 
saw  it  so  as  to  just  fit  the  section-cases; 
after  which  a  strip  is  nailed  all  tlie 
way  around  it.  These  strips  should. 
when  nailid,  project  jj  of  an  inch 
higher  than  tlie  board,  which  will  leave 
a  bee-space  on  top,  so  that  the  section- 
cases  will  fit  on  this  the  same  as  on  the- 
hive  with  the  bee-space. 

After  this  is  done,  bore  a  ;-inch 
auger-hole  near  the  rear,  or  almost 
anywhere  will  do.  though  it  will  be 
better,  perhaps,  to  have  the  hole  over 
the  openings  of  the  sections. 

Make  a  wire-screen  cone,  about  Ij 
inches  long,  with  the  toi)  to  just  fit 
the  auger-hole,  and  the  bottom  so  that 
a  bee  can  just  creep  easily  down 
through.  Now  go  to  the  hive  that  lia.« 
one  or  two  cases  of  capped  honey, 
that  you  wish  to  remove,  raise  up  the 
top  eases,  and  slide  in  th(!  board  ;  drop 
the  little  wire-cloth  cone  down  in  the 
hole  that  you  bored — small  enil  down- 
ward ;  let  down  the  case,  and  the  bees 
will  soon  become  uneasy,  for  they  have 
neither  queen  nor  brood,  and  down 
through  the  cone  they  will  go,  until 
every  bee  is  out  of  the  way. 

Tlien  how  pleasant  it  is  to  carry  the 
bee-deserted  cases  to  the  hoiiej-roora. 
It  scarcely  can  be  imagined  how  glad 
I  felt  the  first  trial,  to  return  and  find 
a  case  of  honey  without  a  bee  on  it. 

This  will  save  much  valuable  time, 
for  one  can  adjust  one  of  these  boards 
very  much  (piicker  than  to  putV  and 
smoke  the  bees  down,  blowing  fire  and 
ashes  on  the  bees  and  nice  comb 
honej'. 

The  boards  can  be  made  \or\' 
cheaply,  and  I  should  think  that  a  man 
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could  make  at  least  50  in  one  day. 
Place  one  of  these  boards  on  top  of  the 
cases,  and  on  top  of  the  board  an  up- 
per story  of  brood,  and  the  bees  will 
desert  it  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
will  leave  it  in  a  starving  condition, 
or,  in  otlier  words,  they  will  leave  the 
brood  to  take  care  of  itself.  Always 
leave  surplus  room  below  the  board 
while  honey  is  being  gathered,  when 
the  honey  is  readj-  to  take  oil"  on  top 
of  it. 

We  have  just  passed  through  a  fair 
season  for  the  honey-producer  in  this 
location.-  My  Ijees  are  in  good  condi- 
tion for  winter  quarters.  My  yield  per 
oolony,  spring  count,  is  2081  pound.s — 
all  comb  honey  except  600  pounds. 

Welton.  Iowa. 


UNWIRED  COMBS. 


Seriirins^  Oood   Combs  Without 
Wiring — Empty  Combs. 

Written  for  the  American  Dee  Journal 
BY   G.    W.    DEMAKEE. 


My  answers  to  Queries  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  have  brought  me  a 
request  to  write  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject. To  the  practical  bee-keeper 
there  are  a  number  of  objections  to 
wired  combs,  but  the  greatest  of  these 
is  the  cost  and  high  order  of  skill  nec- 
i^ssary  to  procure  good  wired  combs. 
To  perforate  the  frame  stuff  accurate!}', 
and  draw  the  wire  in  the  frames  so  as 
to  be  tight,  without  sjiringing  up  the 
bottom-bar,  must  be  done  by  one  who 
is  capable  of  doing  a  nice  mechanical 
job,  and  this  is  more  than  a  majority 
of  practical  bee-keepers  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  do.  It  is  therefore  a 
desideratum  on  the  part  of  the  gener- 
ality of  bee-keepers,  to  have  a  simpler 
and  cheaper  way  to  procure  good 
combs  for  brood  and  extracting  pur- 
poses. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  under- 
stood what  an  advantage  it  is  in  ob- 
taining a  large  yield  of  honej",  to  have 
on  hand  a  bountiful  supply  of  good 
combs,  to  supply  every  need  of  the 
apiary.  I  have  sometimes  remarked 
that  the  season  must  be  poor  indeed  if 
1  fail  to  get  a  paying  crop  of  honey, 
taken  with  the  extractor,  when  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  empty  combs. 

The  first  requisite  to  success  in  ob- 
taining good  combs  without  wire,  is  a 
good  article  of  foundation,  and  tliis  I 
have  not  failed  to  find  in  Dadant's 
manufacture,  live  or  six  sheets  to  the 
pound  of  wax.  Let  the  sheets  be  well 
fixed  to  the  top-bars,  and  hang  clear  in 
the  frames,  with  a  space  of  J  of  an 
inch  at  the  ends,  and  a  half  inch  at  the 
bottom. 

My  method  of  fastening  the  sheets 
to   tlie    top-bars    of  the  frames,  is   to 


press  the  edge  of  the  sheet  fast  to  the 
top-bar  with  a  putty-knife,  and  after- 
ward run  some  melted  wax  (with  a 
small  spoon)  on  the  opposite  side  from 
the  lap  ;  this  prevents  the  tendency  of 
the  sheet  to  "  peel  off"  when  weighted 
by  the  bees.  I  use  no  mixture  for  this 
purpose  —  as  wax  can  be  hardened 
sufficiently,  by  pouring  it,  while  hot,  in 
cold  water.  The  bees  object  to  any 
foreign  substance  in  wa.x.  The  frames 
thus  arranged  are  placed  in  tiering 
supers  or  cases  ready  for  use. 

When  the  honey  season  opens  in  the 
spring,  I  place  a  superof  empty  combs 
on  each  hive  to  be  worked  for  extract- 
ing, and  as  soon  as  the  combs  are 
pretty  well  filled  with  new  honey,  the 
case  is  lifted,  and  a  case  tilled  with  the 
prepared  sheets  of  foundation  is  placed 
under  it.  If  the  season  is  good,  the 
foundation  will  be  drawn  out  in  a  few 
days,  and  may  be  used  to  hive  swarms 
on.  Bj'  proceeding  in  this  way,  all  the 
combs  needed  can  be  obtained. 

If  there  is  any  loss  to  the  colonies 
while  drawing  out  the  foundation,  it  is 
more  than  made  up  by  the  swarms 
that  profit  by  the  ready-drawn  combs. 
If  I  do  not  have  empty  combs  to  start 
with,  I  use  the  foundation  in  their 
place,  as  the  best  thing  that  I  can  do. 

When  a  crop  of  comb  honey  exclu- 
sively, is  being  taken,  it  does  not  pay 
to  set  the  bees  at  work  drawing  out 
foundation,  for  in  every  trial  I  have 
made  in  that  direction,  the  bees  have 
neglected  the  section-eases  in  their 
eagerness  to  fill  the  sheets  with  honey 
as  fast  as  the  cells  are  drawn  out.  The 
plan  is  only  practicable  when  taking 
honey  with  the  extractor.  Still,  if  I 
was  producing  comb  honey  exclusively, 
I  would  employ  a  number  of  colonies 
to  draw  out  all  the  combs  needed  for 
the  swarms. 

It  should  be  known,  however,  that 
full  sheets  of  foundation  fastened  to 
the  top-bars,  as  described  above,  may 
be  placed  alternately  with  drawn 
combs  in  the  brood-chamber,  and  large 
swarms  may  be  hived  upon  them  with 
perfect  safety.  I  have  found,  by  ex- 
perimenting with  sheets  of  foundation, 
that  they  can  be  made  strong  enough 
to  bear  large  swarms,  by  simply  cut- 
ting them  into  two  pieces,  and  lapping 
the  edges  together  about  }  of  an  inch, 
and  welding  them  together  by  pressing 
a  putty-knife  on  either  side,  thus  form 
ing  a  rib  in  the  centre  of  the  sheet  of 
sudicient  strength  to  prevent  the  sheet 
from  sagging. 

A  piece  of  fine  wire  maj-  be  inserted 
between  the  lapping  edges,  which  will 
add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
sheet.  I  have  found  that  the  rib  is  not 
in  the  way  of  the  bees,  as  they  com- 
plete the  comb  right  on  over  it. 

How  to  prcser\'e  emptj'  combs  when 
not  in  use,  was  once  a  serious  problem 


with  me.  The  sulphur  remedy  was 
never  satisfactory  in  my  practice — it  is 
a  filthy,  disgusting  remedy.  My  plan 
is  this  : 

In  the  early  spring,  the  combs  hav- 
ing been  subjected  to  winter  freezing, 
I  pack  them  in  bales  of  ten  combs 
each,  inserting  a  strip  of  wood  at  the 
ends  between  the  combs,  to  hold  them 
apart,  to  admit  the  air  between  them 
so  as  to  prevent  dampness  and  mold. 
The  bales  of  combs  are  bound  together 
with  wrapping-twine  to  facilitate  the 
handling.  Each  bale  of  ten  combs  is 
slipped  into  a  cotton  bag,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  is  securely  tied. 
They  are  stored  away  in  any  dry  place 
where  mice  cannot  get  at  them.  By 
this  plan,  empty  combs  can  be  kept 
free  from  moth  depredation  for  an  in- 
definite time. 

It  is  highly  probaljle  that  nice,  dry 
combs  would  have  no  tendency  to 
mold  if  only  a  sheet  of  paper  is  placed 
between  them,  in  place  of  the  strips  of 
wood.  The  latter,  however,  is  of  no 
consequence  to  me,  as  I  use  the  end- 
pieces  of  frame-stuff". 

Christiansburg,  Ky. 


PURE  HONEY. 


It  i§  Revtifled,  and  IVot  Digested, 
Nectar. 


WrttUn  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    A.    H.    DUNLAr. 


I  am  now  nearly  70  years  of  age.  I 
well  remember  watching  my  bees  ma- 
nipulate their  wax,  building  cells  and 
capping  them  when  full  of  ripe,  digest- 
ed (or  something  else)  honey.  I  also 
noticed  that  in  the  evening,  a  great 
many  cells  of  the  new  comb  were  full, 
but  were  empty  in  the  morning  ;  this 
would  be  repeated  for  several  nights 
before  the  bees  capped  them  over ; 
what  they  were  doing  with  it,  I  never 
so  well  understood  as  I  think  that  I  do 
now — they  were  either  "ripening  "  it, 
"digesting"  it,  or  doing  something 
else  with  it.  Now  this  "something 
else  "  is  what  I  understand  is  asked  for 
on  page  648. 

I  never  liked  the  word  "ripe,"  as 
applied  to  honey,  as  its  proper  use  is 
to  express  the  condition  of  vegetation 
after  growth  and  development  into  its 
perfected  state — it  is  then  "ripe."  As 
for  "  digested  "  honey — oo  !  oo  !  ough  ! 
When  I  first  saw  this  word  applied  to 
honey,  how  it  made  my  stomacli 
squirm.     That  just  won't  do  ! 

Now  let  us  have  that  "  more  appro- 
priate word."  and  call  it  "rectified" 
honey  ;  and  if  any  one  wants  to  know 
what  rectified  honey  is,  just  say  it  is 
"  pure  honey."  If  anybody  wants  to 
know  how  it  is  rectified,  say.  "  I  don't 
know,  the  bees  did  it." 
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COtVVEi\TIOM  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting- 

Dec.  4-6.— International,  at  Brantford.Oiit..  CHnada. 
K.  F.  IlDltermann,  Sec,  Koniney.  Ont. 

Dec.  18,  17.— Nortliern  Illinois,  at  Rockford.  Ills. 

D.  A.  Fuller.  Sec,  Oberry  Viillev,  Ills. 

lajw. 

May  2.— Susquehanna  Co..  at  Hopbottoni,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeiey,  Sec,  Harlord.  Pa. 

iW  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
tftries  are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinee.— Bu. 


VuliK*  of  a  Oootl  Bee-PaiM>r. 

Every  liee-keeper  in  the  United  8tates 
slioiild  subseiiln;  for  the  Amekicax  BEe 
JocuNAi-.  It  has  heen  of  great  help  to  me. 
I  have  taken  l.-iSO  pounds  of  comb  honey 
from  8  colonies,  spring  count,  and  increased 
them  to  20,  l>y  natural  swarming.  I  am 
sure  that  I  could  not  have  done  so  well  if  I 
had  uot  read  the  Ameukan  Bee  Joikxal. 
I  try  to  keep  my  bees  pure  Italians,  for  I 
believe  that  they  are  the  best  bees  to  have. 
Wji.  Elliott. 

Haiuview,  Minn.,  Oct.  4,  1889. 


I>i;;eHte(l  .^'octar  I^'ot  llie  Xerni. 

I  have  been  \vatching  with  great  interest 
the  controversies  of  late,  in  regard  to  honey 
being  "digested  nectar."  I  have  so  far 
taken  side  with  the  opposition,  and  I  still 
oppose  calling  anything  in  the  line  of  eat- 
ables— especially  the  product  of  our  dear 
little  l)ees,  and  fit  for  the  king's  table — 
di(/fstfd !  My  digestive  organs  jiropose  to 
do  the  digestive  work  for  themselves.  I  am 
uot  a  scientist,  and  I  will  readily  accept 
Prof,  Cook"s  theory,  liut  I  beg  the  learned 
Professor  (and  I  think  that  most  of  the  bee- 
keepers will  join  in  with  me)  to  give  us  a 
xaore  diytisUve  naun^  for  the   '"digested  nec- 

tai-.'"  FltlEOMANX  UUEINEU. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1889. 


Sonictliins:  <br  ICees  to  Eat. 

On  page  108,  under  the  heading  of 
'•  Wild  Bees,"  Mr.  O.  C.  Becker  asks  a  i]ues- 
tiou.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  similar  one, 
viz  :  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  com- 
pounded, that  bees  will  be  more  greedy 
for,  and  eat  better,  than  honey  ;  Will 
some  one  please  answer  i 

.loEL  Flint. 

Kazorville,  Me.,  Oct.  16,  1889. 


i^oiitliM'estern  mdiigan  Fair. 

We  had  a  very  busy  time  in  our  comer 
at  the  Southwestern  Michigan  fair  ;  it 
seemed  almost  like  a  bee-convention. 
There  were  bee-keepers  here  from  every 
direction,  reaching  out  from  20  to  30  miles. 
1  had  no  idea  that  we  had  so  many  exten- 
sive bee-keepei*s  so  near  us  here.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  they  reported  only  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  a  crojj  of  honey,  and  all 
felt  rather  poor.  We  had  a  vei-y  nice  dis- 
play at  the  fair.  I  had  a  colony  of  Italian 
bees  on  e.xhibition,  a  frame  containing  a 
'  few  bees  with  a  tpieen,  and  also  a  frame  of 
mostly  drone-bees  ;  the  last  t\\  o  attracted 
much  attention — the  most  of  the  time  some 
one  was  trying  to  find  the  queen.  I  took 
the  first  premium  on  comb  hone}',  on  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  also  on  Italian  bees. 

SVI.VESTEK  PlEUCE. 

Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  Oct.  14,  1889. 


lEaihiiiK'  Fiiiid.s  tor  the  '' Union. " 

Prom  7  colonies  I  obtained  about  5.50 
pounds  of  about  the  finest  white  clover 
honey  that  I  ever  saw.  I  could  have  had 
moi'e  if  I  could  have  had  time  to  manage 
my  bees  to  the  best  advantage.  Would  it 
not  be  just  and  right  to  receive  say  from  H 
to  5  cents  per  colon}',  as  funds  for  the 
Bee-Keepers'  Union,  instead  of  taxing 
every  member  SI. 00  ;  I  have  9  colonics, 
and  think  that  it  is  unjust  to  ask  me  for 
9;1.00,  while  the  specialist  has  his  hundreds 
of  colonies,  and  only  pays  ^1.00.  I  only 
sjjeak  of  this  as  a  matter  for  consideration, 
and  not  as  a  ginnnbler. 

E.  M.  CoOMTiS. 

Memphis,  Ind.,  Oct.  31,  1889. 

[The  smallest  apiarist  can  well  afford  to 
pay  a  dollar  to  sustain  an  organization 
which  defends  the  pursuit.  The  more  ex- 
tensive ones  can  pay  five  or  ten  dollars  as 
donations.  We  do  not  favor  the  method 
you  mention,  because  it  looks  too  much  like 
a  ''tax,"  and  would  require  too  much  book- 
keejnng.  Others  may  have  different  views, 
and  we  like  to  have  them  expressed  and 
discussed. — Ed.  1 


Cyprians  and  Oolden-Rod. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  amount  of 
honey  that  I  got  this  year.  I  would  not 
give  one  cent  for  all  the  golden-rod  in  the 
town  of  Madison.  The  Cyprians  take  the 
lead  in  my  apiary,  and  if  I  had  elbow-room, 
I  would  keep  them  altogether.  Mine  are 
the  "Simon-pure"  variety. 

Madison,  Wis.  D.  D.  Daniheu. 


Fetv  Uevs  Vl^orl<  on  Crolden-Rod. 

I  have  been  watching  the  golden-rod  here, 
and  have  seen  but  few  bees  at  work  on  it. 
The  fall  crop  of  honey  is  a  failure  in  this 
locality.  All  the  honey  I  have  taken  this 
season,  is  very  dark,  while  one  apiarist 
within  two  miles  of  me,  got  very  nice,  light 
honey.  W.  H.  Martin. 

Falls  City,  Nebr.,  Oct.  16,  1889. 


One  of  tlio  AstcriK. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  the 
I>roper,  or  botanical,  name  of  the  enclosed 
plant ;  It  glows  in  great  abundance 
through  all  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
gi'ows  from  H  to  4  feet  high.  It  blooms 
very  profusely,  beginning  in  September, 
and  continues  through  (October.  It  is  one 
of  our  best  fall  honey-])lants,  and  is  known 
here  as  "  iron-weed."  It  takes  this  name 
from  the  hanlincss  of  the  stalks,  when  dead 
and  dry.  E.  W.  Lyles. 

Char'lottle,  N.  C,  Oct.  9,  1889. 

[It  is  one  of  the  numerous  family  of  as- 
ters (litter  IrailfHcanii),  and  is  an  excellent 
honey -producer. — En.] 


Oolden-Rod— 'Wet  Season. 

In  this  locality  there  are  two  varieties  of 
golden-rod — one  growing  on  high  gi'ound, 
with  u  long,  feathery  flower  ;  but  this  one 
does  not  produce  honey  ;  the  other  grows 
in  swamps,  and  along  ditches,  with  a 
straight  stem,  and  liranches  out  with 
flowers  in  clusters  on  the  top.  The  latter  is 
the  best  fall  flower  we  have.  My  bees  are 
near  a  swamp  o*"  about  ten  acres  of  this 
variety,  and  about  Sejtt.  1,  my  55  colonies 
did  not  average  2  i)ounds  apiece  ;  but  for 
al)Out  10  days  there  was  nice,  warni 
weather,  and  my  bees  worked  on  it  from 
sunrise    until    sunset,  averaging  about  25 


pounils  apiece,  with  25  colonies  of  other 
parties  near  it,  too, 

We  have  passed  through  the  wettest  sum- 
mer and  fall  ever  known  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  There  was  abundance  of 
bloom,  but  too  wet  f(n-  the  bees  to  get  out 
of  the  hives.  I  had  1 ,200  pounds  of  surplus 
honey  from  pojilar  and  clover,  nearly  all  of 
it  being  comb  honey.  There  was  an  abun- 
dance of  asters,  but  too  wet  and  cold  for 
bees  to  work  on  it.  The  fall  of  1887  the 
bees  gathered  the  finest  cro])  of  aster  honey 
that  I  ever  saw.  <iolden-rod  honey  seems 
to  be  <larker.  and  has  a  stronger  honey- 
taste.  H.  P.  5'aucett. 

Dilworthtown,  Pa.,  Oct.  21,  1889. 


Resnits  of  tlic  Hea»>on. 

I  prepared  36  colonies  last  fall  for  winter, 
with  5  inches  of  sawdust  over  the  frames, 
and  !ill  came  throiigli,  with  2  rather  weak 
ones.  They  swarmed  a  great  deal,  but  I 
doubled  up  and  hived  back  some,  so  I  now 
have  70  colonies,  all  in  good  condition,  with 
the  brood-chambers  full  of  the  finest  of 
white  clover  honey  ft>r  winter.  The  aver- 
age per  colony  was  70  ])ounds  of  honey, 
spring  count,  all  in  one  and  two  pound  sec- 
tions, but  mostly  in  one-pounds.  I  have  no 
fall  honey.  There  are  acres  of  golden-rod 
here,  and  bees  worked  on  it  real  well  for  2 
or  3  days,  then  left  it.  I  have  never  known 
bees  here  to  work  on  golden-rod  any  better 
than  they  have  this  year.  I  have  kept  some 
bees  almost  all  the  time  since  1855. 

J.  E.  Walkek. 

Clarksville,  Mo.,  Oct.  14,  1889. 


Xbe  il^eaison'!)  Results. 

I  have  1 7  colonies  of  bees,  and  have  taken 
500  pounds  of  honey  from  them  this  year. 
The  AiiEuiCAN  Bee  Jouuxai.  has  been 
worth  $25  to  me  the  past  season. 

Albekt  Mai.i.ehv. 

Portville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7,  1889. 


Rol»ber-FiIes  and  llees. 

I  send  a  sample  of  something  that  eats 
our  honey-bees  ;  it  resembles  a  bumble-bee, 
but  it  has  no  sting.  They  are  numerous, 
and  eat  an  immense  amount  of  bees. 
Please  tell  what  it  is,  in  the  Amekicax  Bee 

JOIHXAL.  J.  C.     CoOI'EH. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn.,  Oct.  16,  1889. 

[The  insect  sent  by  Mr.  Cooper  is  ^fld- 
Ivpharii  orcinii.  It  is  fuUly  illustrated  and  de- 
.scribed  in  my  Manual,  on  page  417,  last 
edition.  This  is  one  of  the  rol)ber-flies.  It 
is  widely  distributed  in  the  South,  and  is  a 
serious  enemy  of  the  honey-bee.  The  illus- 
tration in  the  Manual  tells  the  whole  story. 
It  is  light  yellow  in  color.— -A.  .1.  Cook.] 


Profitaltie  iiieason — Carnioians. 

This  has  not  been  a  very  profitable  season 
to  bee-keepers  in  this  vicinity.  The  trouble 
was  too  much  cold,  wet  weather.  I  started 
in  the  spring  with  5  colonies,  and  increased 
them  to  10,  taking  200  jjounds  of  comb 
honey.  Bees  are  all  in  good  condition  for 
winter.  I  obtained  a  Carniolan  ipicen  last 
May,  and  my  experience  with  them  is  that 
they  are  "  hustlers,"  when  compared  with 
myhyljrids.  They  are  not  only  good  work- 
ers, but  very  gentle.  J.  E.  Turxek. 

Woodington,  O.,  Oct.  22,  1889. 


The  Itate  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 
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BDSXNESS  MANAGER. 
;jXZX»ZTXXIXI«IX»«»»«XX»«TX«XX3 

hxsinzss  ^0ticje5. 


Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  You  live  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

6ive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

l»r.  Miller's  Book,  "  A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Ameuican  Bee  Jouk- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

It  yoii  Ivose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

j^e^v  Siil>scril»erscan  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  tor  *1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4)^x4)^  and  5}4x5}i. 
Price,  $1.00  per  100,  or  S8.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  IToiir  Papers  for  future 

reference.    If  you  have  no  BlI^MER  we 

will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Jouknai,. 

Please  -write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Plienol  ior  Foul  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  7iew 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  f^ay  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  preniiiim. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper. 


€X.i;bbii«c}  i^ist. 

We  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  ui  the  IjAST 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  seut 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  0]  both.    Club 

The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 . . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 —  1  76 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 —  140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75 165 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 1  50...:  1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00 —  180 

Canadian  Honey  Producer. ..1  40 —  130 
The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 —  5  00 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00. ...  2  75 
Cook's  JManual  (old  edition)  2  25. . . .  2  00 

Doolittle  on  Queen-Rearin>r..2  00 —  1  75 
Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2 00 —  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal . .  1  60  —  1  50 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth). .  .3  00. . . .  2  00 
Root's  A  BC  of  Bee-Culture.. 2  25....  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00  —  2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50....  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 —  1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50....  130 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00 —  175 

Toronto  Globe  (weekly) 2  00 1  70 

How  to  Propagate  Fruit 150....  1  25 

Historv  of  National  Society..!  .50....  1  25 
American  Poultry  Journal.  ..2  25,...  1  oO 


I>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Trlple-Lense 
Magcnlflers  for 

the  inspection  of 
bees,  insects, etc. 
They  are  invalu- 
able in  the  con- 
servatory, or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Jodrnal  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.50. 


A    Handsome    Present.— As    the 

convention  season  is  now  on  baud,  we  will 
make  every  subscriber  this  good  offer :  Go 
and  call  on  your  neighbor  who  keeps  bees 
and  ought  to  take  the  Bee  Journal.  Get 
his  subscription  and  one  dollar  for  a  year ; 
send  it  to  us,  and  we  will  present  you  a  copy 
of  the  Convention  Hand-Book,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, for  your  trouble.  Here  is  a  grand 
chance  for  all  to  get  a  valuable  book  without 
costing  them  a  cent ! 

Every  Hand-Book  contains  a  simple  Man- 
ual of  Parliamentary  Law  and  Rules  of 
Order  for  Local  Bee-Conventions  ;  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  for  a  Local  Society  ; 
Programme  for  a  Convection,  with  subjects 
for  discussion.  They  sell  at  .50  cents  each, 
and  are  nicely  bound  in  cloth  covers. 


Red  Isabels  fbr  Pails.— We  have 
three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 
for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 
honey.  Price,  $1  for  a  hundred,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 
on  them.  Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 
each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 
address  on  less  than  100.  Larger  quantities 
according  to  size,  as  follows ; 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     $2.00     $2.--'5 

500 Labels 2  00       3.00       3.50 

l.OOOLabels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

^  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

Ilastingfs'  Perfection  Feeder.— 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  a  quart, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate— either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  $3.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

International   Bee-Convention. 

—The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Convention  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Apiary  Register.— All  who  intend  to 

be  systematic  ui  their  work  in  the  apiary,  . 

should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 

begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $]  00 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages)  1  25 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  1  50 

Al>vays  Mention  your  Post  Office 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anytiiing  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 


Please  to   get   your    Neigbbor, 

who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  c*n  afford  to  do  withoufi  t. 


Having'  a  Fe>v  extra  sets  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  the  years  1887 
and  1888,  we  will  supply  both  these  years, 
and  1889  and  IS'.iO,  for  S3.00,  until  all  are  sold. 
Or  we  will  send  1888,  1889  and  1890  for  »2..50, 
all  by  mail,  postage  paid.  These  are  very 
valuable,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  read 
them  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  them. 

Yucca  Bruslies,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.     We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ; 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 

■»Ve  •»vlll  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  $3.00.  It  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  their  meaning. 


"THIS    SMERICKPi    BE®    JOURNK^. 
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Honey  and  KeesM'ax  iVIarket. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.— White  clover  and  tmrien  l-lbs..  fancy, 
14^15c.;goofl.  I3('«)l4c.;  <lark,l2c  ;  the  same  in  2-lbs.. 
VA®\4q.:  diirk.  il'c,     Extrartud,  white.  Sc;  dark.  7c. 
Demand  isgnod.    Sales  larire  forthif  lime  of  year. 
8ep.  27.         UAMUMN  A  BEAK8S.  514  Walnut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

HONEY.— That  in  the  comb  is  now  arrivinK  and 
the  demand  is  increnBiop  accordingly.  The  outlook 
is  still  lavurable  for  K'ood  prices  for  fancy  bciiiey.— 
■W©  qu'He  fancv  honey  in  neat  crates  as  fdllnwt*:  1- 
Iba..  white.  iT^isc;  j-lbs.,  I4@l5c.;  buckwheat  l-lbs. 
12@iyc.;  -J-lbH  .  HK^llc.  t»ff  grades  of  ail  kinds  uen- 
erally  l  to  2  its.  Icbs.  Kxtracted.  white  clover.  hIh^c.: 
oranhie  blossom,  ""^(StHc.;  olT  grades,  per  gaI.,U(>-a.7oc 

BEESWAX.-2;(^(«24'iic. 
Sep.  5.      WALKEK  &  McCORD.  32  &  34  S.  Water  St. 

DENVER. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  In  cme-lb.  sections.  I6@18c. ; 
off  colors.  i4i^lHc.    Extracted, 7@8c. 

BBBSWAX.-2i>@25c. 
Sep.  20.  J.  M.  CLARK  COM.  CO..  1421  loth  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Extracted,  white  clover,  basswood,  or- 
anKe  blossom  and  California,  He;  buckwheat.  6  cts.; 
common  Southern,  fi5'a7oc.  per  pallon.  Demand  is 
tcuod.  Comb  honey,  fancy  white  l-lbs.,  iiic:  2-lb8., 
I4c.  Fair  l-lbs..  14c  ;  2-lb8..  1  i@l2c.  Buckwheat.  1- 
Iba.,  ll(cAi2c.;  2-lbs.,  lo@llc.  Demand  very  good  for 
fan''v  white  l-lbs..  and  buckwheat  l-Ibs. 

BEBSWAX.-22C. 
Oct.  2.       K.  G.  8TR0HMBYER  &  CO.,  122  Water  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— It  is  arriving  freely  and  w«  note  some 
liitle  accumulation,  but  all  will  be  wanted  later  on. 
White  clovfT  '-lbs.,  according  to  style  of  package 
and  appearance.  13(3)150.  Dark  i-lhs.,  KKrii  ic:  2  lbs., 
8(<}jc.  Exiractedis  in  light  demand  values  ranging 
from  (>(3iHc..  depending  upon  the  style  of  package, 
quatity,  etc. 

BEESVVAX.-25C. 
^>'P.  21.  S.  T.  FISH&CO..  189  3.  Water  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— It  is  selling  slowly  yet,  but  with  colder 
wuaiher  we  look  for  more  active  trade.  Market  is 
well  supplied  wiih  honey,  it  being  in  manv  hands. 
In  lots  it  car.not  be  sold  at  over  13(aii4c.,  and  in  cases 
even  less,  if  not  in  tlrst-class  condition.  Extracted, 
<i@Hcj^  white  clover  and  basswood,  in  kegs  and  bar- 
rels, Tfc. 

l*tfH:tfWAX.-25o.  R.  A.  BURNETT. 

Sep.  in.  161  South  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONKY.— His  in  good  demand.  We  quote  :  Fan- 
cy white  l-lbs.,  i5®l«c.:  2-IbB..  I3@i4c.  Fair  white 
l-lbs..  I3vi4c.;  2-lb8.,  ii@i2c.  Bu'  kwheat  l-lbs.  lo@ 
1  ic. ;  2-lbs..9J^  tl' c.  Extracted,  basswood  and  clo- 
ver. He.:  orange  blossom.  «H^c.;  buckwheat.  6c.;  Cal- 
ifornia. 7Kc.:  Southern,  72Hc.  per  gallon, 

HILDKETH  BHOb.  &  SKOBLKEN. 
Oct.  II.  '!»&  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONBY.— We  quote:  Fancy   1-Ibs..  I6@17c.;  fair, 
I4@l.')<'.;  2'lbs.,  i.^'jifie.    Extracted,  ><@9c.   Market  is 
in  fairly  good  condition,  but  we  are  getting  some  of 
Che  odd  grades  from  Western  New  York.  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  and  it  js  not  arriving  in  very  good 
,   condition,  making  it  hard  to  sell. 
BEES  VVaX.— None  c»n  hand. 
Oct.  21.      BLAKE  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINOINNA'JI. 

HONEY.- A  quiet  but  steady  demand  for  choice 
romb,  at  I4(»16c.  Fair  demand  for  extracted  at  5@hc 

BEti^SW  AX.— Demana  is  good— 20<^22c.  per  ID.  toi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  ariival. 
Oct.  21.  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  At. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONBY.— Receipts  are  very  light,  and  demand  is 
increasiug.  We  quote:  White  l-lbs.  lytauc;  dark, 
U)@I2c.;  white  2-!bs.  I2@l3c.;  dark.  I0(§ji2c.  Extrac- 
ted, white,  7@«c.:  dark.  He. 

BEESWAX.-None  in  market. 
Oct.  12.    CLBMONB.  CLOON  A  CO.,  COr  4tb  ftWalnnt. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— New  crop  is  coming  in  and  of  very  fine 
quality.  Demand  Is  fair  and  values  easy.  Choice 
white  i-Ibs..  I4<*l5c.;  2nd  quality  l-lbs.,  ly^@l4c.: 
old  l-Ibs..  iiK§H2c.  Extracted,  white,  in  tins  and 
pails,  w*K>.^c. ;  in  barrels  and  kegs,  7@8c. 

BBB8WAX.— 22(»2.'iC. 
Sep.  5.  A.  V.  BISHOP.  142  W.Water  6t. 


^(ivizvtxstmtnts. 


Honey  Almanac  for  1890. 

T IJST  the  thing;  needed  to  create  a  detnund  for 
*^  llONKT  at  home.  Bee-keepers  should  scatter 
it  freely.  It  show.s  the  uses  of  Honey  for  Medicine, 
Eating,  DrinlcinK,  CooltinK,  for  malciag  Cosmetics, 
Vinexar,  etc.;  also  uses  of  BEESWAX.  Price.  5  cts.; 
100  tiir  (2.50  :  5IK1  for  tio.oo;  1,000  for  »i5.oo.  The 
Bee-Keeper'»  CAKDwill  be  printed  on  the  tlr.'st  page 
without  extra  cost,  when  li>>  or  more  are  ordered  at 
one  time.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NE^VniAN  ^k  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,    -     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr,  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  35  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  oftice. 


THOROUG-HBRED 

CHESTER  WHITE  FIGS! 

THEKE  is  perhaps  nn  other  breed  iif  licijjs 
the  reputation  of  which,  throughout  our 
whole  eountr.v stands  as  high  as  the  CHESTER 
WHITES.  They  liave  sh.u-t  Heiids,  short  Leps, 
short  Hams,  iiood  Shoulders,  and  are  broad  in 
the  Chest,  triving-  them  g-ood  Lun^s.  The  whole 
Body  is  round,  and  of  a  nice,  plump,  mellow 
appearance;  the  Carcass  is  deej);  the  Back  is 
perfectly  straight;  Hams  and  Shoulders  very 
broad,  with  fine  bone;  also  fine  Hair  and  a 
smooth  Skin;  the  Head  is  broad  bwt  small. 

They  arc  invariably  White  with  kipped  ears. 
They  keep  easily.  Hill  fatten  at  any  age,  and 
are  very  quiet,  so  mtich  so  as  not  lobe  runningr 
around,  getting  into  mischief,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  with  ordinary  attention  that 
pigs  get,  they  thrive  ver.y  rapidly,  weighing- 
from  400  to  700  lbs.  at  from  12  to  14  months 
old.  and  frequently  killed  weighing  as  high  as 
1,000  pounds  of  dressed  pork. 

PIGS  will  be  selected  in  Pairs,  not  akin,  and 
carefully  boxed  and  delivered  to  the  express 
company,  and  their  safe  arrival  insured  at 
reasoi;ablo  prices.    Address, 

44C2t-H.M2t    PARKESnrRG.  Chester  Co.,  PA. 

When  Answering  this  advertisement,  mention  this  journal. 


WE  are  now  ready  to  receive  shipments  of 
HOKEV,  and  would  be  pleased  to  open 
correspondence.  Liberal  advances  made  on 
consignments.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  as  we 
can  render  prompt  returns  at  the  top  market 
values.  Reference  on  file  with  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  S.  T.  FISH  &.  CO.. 

39A101       189  So.  Water  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY 

YyE    have    a    Large  Quantity  of   CHOICE 
'  '    WHITE  EXTK.\CTED  HONElf  For 

Sale,  in  kegs  holding  about  200  pounds  each, 
which  we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars  at  8 
Cents  per  pound.    Orders  are  solicited. 
THOa.  Q,  NEVTMAN  die  SOW, 

«23  i  925  West  Madison-Street.  -   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


BRIGHT  ITAI.I.IIV  Bees  and  Qiieeu«, 
Bee-Hives.  Secfons,  Foundation,  etc. 
12Aly  H.  H.  KUETEE,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 


British.  Bee  Journal 

AND  BEE-EEEFEB8'  ADVISER, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  6«.  6d.  per 
annum.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm,  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


PATENTS ! 

P.VTENTS,  Caveats,  and  Trade-Marks  pro- 
cured. Rejected  .Applications  Revived  and 
Prosecuted.  All  business  before  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  promptly  attended  to  for  mod- 
erate fees,  and  no  charge  made  unless  Patent 
is  secured.  Send  for  "  INVENTOR'S  GUIDE." 
FRANKLIN  H.  HOUUH, 
•31Ctf  WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 

Mention  the  Amci-ican  Bee  Journal. 


GROUND  CORK 

FOR 

Packing  Bees  for  Winter. 

THIS  consists  of  small  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  and  Is  an  excellent  thing  for 
packing  Bees  in  winter.  Prices  :  In  original 
packages  of  100  pounds,  $4.00,  measuring  14 
bushels.;  smaller  quantities,  10  cents  per  lb.; 
or  a  seamless  sack,  containing  15  lbs.,  $1.00. 

THOniAS  G.  NE^VmAN  &  SON, 

92.'}&  925  W.Madison  St.,   -  CHICAGO,  ILLS, 


Barnes'  Foot-Power  Machinery. 

ReadwhatJ.I.  PARENT,of 

CHAKLTON.N.Y.,say8— "We 

cut  with  one  of  your  Com- 
bined Machines,  last  winter 
5(t  chaff  hives  with  7-in.  cap. 
I'Ki  honey-racks.  5fiO  broad 
frames,  ■_*,(•<  tCi  honey-boxes 
and  a  Rreat  deal  of  other 
work.  This  winter  we  have 
double  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc.,  to  make  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  with  this  Saw. 
Itwill  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and   Price  -  hist 

Free.  Address,  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES, 

45Ctf  No.  196  RubySt..  Rockford,  HI. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


!:;ji*iS.BEES«rHONEY 

we  will   with   pleasure  send  a  siimph/  copy  of  the 

SEMI-MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE-CULTURE, 

with  a  descriptive  price-hst  of  latest  improve- 
ments ui  Hives.Honey-Extractors, Comb  Foun- 
dation, Section  Honey-Boxes,  ail  books  and 
journals.  Mild  eventning  pertaining  to  Bee- 
(^ulture.    iViiOiiiii;  Pdfciitid.  Simply  send  your 

^'!X^f^'"""'A,  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  0. 

Mention  t)iC  American  Bee  Journal. 


Moth's  Honey  Extractoi, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE   GLASS    UOSEY-.JARS,  etf- 

ForCirculara.  apply  to 

CHARI.E8   F.  MUTB  A  SON. 

Tor.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave«„  CINCINNATI,  O. 

P.  8.— Send  10c.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


GLASS    PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

rpHESE  Palls  are  made 
X  of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  Klass,  with  a  ball 
and  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  filled  witn  honey, the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  palls  cannot  be  equal' 
ed  by  any  other  style  of 
package.  They  can  be  used 
for  household  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  tne  honey 
Is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fllted  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen 9I1.4IO 

2  pounds        "  "  ?•?* 

*•        3  9.S0 

THOS.  G.  NKWITIAN  A:  $ON« 
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IS  IT  A  SWINDLE? 

IN  September  the  *'  Ohio  Farmer  "  contained 
the  following  paraprraph  : 

"  I  wish  you  to  expose  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  "  Ohio  Farmer,"  a  swindle,  which 
is  the  "Ohio  Swine  Journal,"  published  at 
Dayton,  Ohio."  G.  W.  Kempeu. 

Is  the  Ohio  Stfine  Journal  a  swindle? 
Well,  we  think  the  publisher  of  the  "Ohio 
Farmer,"  and  the  man  Kemper,  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  so  much  of  a 
Swindle  after  all,  by  the  time  they  get  through 
with  our  Suits  for  Libel. 

Send  your  name  aod  address  for  a  free  Sam- 
ple Copy.  Is  it  a  good  paper  ?  We  don't  brag, 
but  let  our  subscribers  do  the  talking  about 
our  paper.    They  say  it  is  the 

UESX  niKl  CHEAPKSX 

SWINE  JOURNAL 

publiehcd.  We  will  say  this  much  :  Every 
Farmer,  Breeder  and  Feeder  of  HOGS,  ought 
to  read  tt. 

^^~  You  can  get  it  from  now  until  Jan- 
uary, 1891,  for  ouls'  25  Cents.  Published 
Monthly.    Address, 

OHIO  SWINE  JOURNAL, 

42E2t  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

Mention  tin  Ame'ric.an  Bee  Journal. 


POULTRYforMARKET 

AND 

POULTRYforPROFIT 


Bv  "FANNY  FIELD." 
The  most  profitable  Poultry  Raiser  in  America 
Written  exprf-ssly  for  tho.se  who 
ARE  Interested  in  Poultry  and  wish 
TO  MAKE  IT  Profitable, 
CONTENTS.- 
Clears  $4.49  on  each  fowl. 
Cost  OF  keeping  aoilt  fowls  pr  yicar. 
Cost  of  raising  Chicks  to  six  months 

OF  AGE.     Spring  management. 
12,480  eggs  from  100  hens  a  year. 
How  to  Feed  for  Eggs  in  winter. 
Hatching  houses.     Cleanliness. 
No  Sickness  among  the  fowls. 
A  WORD  TO  Farmers,  Farmers'  Wives, 
Sons,  Daughters,  and  others  in- 
5,terested  in  Poultry  — .^s^^ 
A  60  acre  Poultry f:^^^^ 
Farm  that  yields^^l^^^ 
a  clear  profit  of 
$1,500  a  year.  [bator. 

81  Chicks  out  of  100  eggs  with  Incu- 
Raising  Broilers.     Food   for  Chicks. 
Turkey  Raising.     Keeping  Eggs. 
The  cause  cf  Death  of  young  Turkeys 
Keeping  Poultry  on  .\  Village  lot. 
A  Mechanic's  Wife  clears $300 annually 

on  Broilers.      Feed  in  Winter. 
Artificial  Raising  of  Chicks. 
Incubators,     Brooders. 
Capons.     Caponizing. 
Tells  Everything  about 
the  Poultry  business. 
Price  -JS  Ceiit.1,  pom  paid. 
Or  given  for  One  New  Yearly  Subscription 
besides  your  own  for  this  Joubnal. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


(K^^>  SALARY.  «40  EXPENSES   IN  ADVANCE 

£M|^II  all'iw.'d  faili  mciiith.  Steady  eiii|)loy- 
^f*^^  ^^  iin-iit  at  liniiif  or  t riiveliiic. Nu Boliciting 
Duties  lielivrriliii  and  iiiakilij^  rolk-ctiupe.  No  Postiil 
UarUa.  AddrusB  wilbhlauip,  ii  A  l''EU&  CO.,  Piqua.O. 
36A'^6t 

Jtfentton  the  American  Bee  .Toumal. 


Useful  Scales 


The  Union  or  Family  Scale. 


This  Scale  has  steel  bearings,  and  it  weighs 
from  ',J-ounce  to  S40  pounds.  Price,  with  a 
Single  Brass  Beam,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, $.3.00.  With  Double  Beam  for  taking  the 
tare,  J!3.50. 

The  Little  Detective  Scale. 


This  little  Scale  is  made  with  steel  bearings, 
and  a  brass  Beam,  and  will  weigh  accurately 
14-ounce  to  25  pounds.  It  supplies  the  great 
demand  for  a  Housekeeper's  Scale.    Prices  : 

Single  beam,  no  scoop  $2.00. 

"      tin      "      2.50. 

Double    "       no  scoop 3.00. 

tin     •'      3.50. 

1^"  All  orders  filled  promptly. 

XHOS.  G.  NEWMAN  *:  SON, 
923  4:  925  West  M;uIisori  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


BEE-KEEPERS, 

TAKE    NOTICE! 

TX/^E  will  allow  alieavy  dlsooiiiit  on  the 
T  »    Orders  received  this  Fall  and  Winter. 

Estimates  furnished,  and  correspondence  so- 
licited.   New  Prlce-I^lst  ready  Dec.  Ist, 

A.  F.  STAUFFER  &  CO., 

40Etf  STERLING,  Whiteside  Co.,  ILL. 

Mention  theAincricun  Bcc  Journal. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 

UNTESTED  QUEENS,  65  cents.— 10  for 
$6.00.  Select  Tested,  $1.50.  One  and  2 
cent  Stamps  taken  when  Money  Orders  can- 
not be  had.  Make  Mone.v  Orders  payable  at 
Nicholasville.    Can  send  by  Return  Mail. 


July  1st,  1889, 


J.  T.  AVII.SON, 


LITTLE  UlCKMAN.JesBHmineCo..  KY 
28A2t-:iOKtf 


THOMAS  &.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

SUPPLIES  for  BEE-KEEPERS 

ALSO  DEALERS  IH 

HOSIEY  and  BEESWAX, 

'  923  &  926  West  Madison  St..  CHICAOO,  ILL. 


NorthCarolina 

—OFFERS    GREATER— 

Iiidflceiiients  to  Settlers, 

THAN 

ANY  OTHER  STATE  IN  THE  UNION. 

O  HE  wants  Vegetable  and  Fruit  Farmers. 
10  Wood-Workers,  Cattle  and  Poultry  Breed- 
ers, Grain  and  Grass  Farmers. 

Its  Timber  and  Mineral  resources  areunsur-. 
passed.  Its  Climate  the  finest  in  the  World. 
This  land  of  almost  perpetual  Uowers,  excels 
in  Bee-Keeplng,  in  Poultry-Raising,  and  in 
Fruit-Culture. 

t^~  For  full  particulars,  send  for  specimen 
copy  of 

OUR  SOUTHERN  HOME, 

a  MONTHLY    M.1G.\ZINE,  published  by 

Member  of  the  State  Immigration  Depart- 
ment, MOTNT  HOLLV^  Gaston  Co.,N.  C". 


nSEMENT,   MENTION   THIS   JOURNAL. 


M"  Indelible  Ink. 

OET  a  Bottle  of  our  Genuine  Inrteli- 

blolnk.  and  ii  beautiful  INITI^l^ 

-^J/y  STAMP  (like  t^umple)  for  markinff 

T'Sk^    your  linens,  sent  pustpaid  for  only  25c 

■^J^sV   Lady  aiients  wanted  everywhere  tf» 

handle  a  specially  in  our  line.    Write 

imniedialely— $3  to  $10  a  day,  easily 

made.    Address, 

I.017IA  RICH  A  CO..  Box  44n. 
39C6t-7MGt  KICHMOND.  VA. 

When  Answehing  this  Advertisement,  Mention  this  Journal. 

i 


J.  FORNCROOK  &  CO., 

MANtTFACTURKBS  OF  THE 

"BOSS"  ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS, 


Patented  June  28,  I88I. 


WIIjIj    furnish  you.  the    cominst   season,  ONB 
PIECE  SECTIONS  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest. 
ISF"  Write  for  prices. 
Watertown,  Wis..  Jan.  1, 1889.  40C3t 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


HEAD-QUARTERSINTHE  SOUTH. 

F.\CTORY   OF 

BEE  HIVES,  &C. 

Early  Nuclei  <k  Italian  Queens. 

|y   Tenth  annual  Catalogue  now  ready. 
5Ctt        PAXIL,  t..  VIAI.I.OSr,  Bayou  Goula.  L». 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Dnill  TDV  If  vou  want  to  see  one  of  the 
rUUL  I  n  I  ■  best  Poultry  Majrazlnes  that  is 
published,  send  6  cents  to  Host.  A.  Br.vde.v. 
Da\ton.  Ohio,  for  a  Sample  Copy  of  the  OHIO 
POULTRY  JOURNAL. 
4aA3t         e?"  It  is  Grand  1  _JEJ 

MtntUm  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
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EDITOR. 

VoinV.    N07. 9,1889,    No,  45. 
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The  goldeu-rod ,  tho  goldenrorl, 
The  flower  aliove  all  others 

To  wave  its  plumes  from  sea  to  sea, 
O'er  English-speaking  brothers. 

This  is  my  vote  for  the  national  flower. 
EucEXE  Secou. 


Doolittle  on  <tneeh-Reai-ing:. 

Queens  ean  be  reared  in  the  upper  stories 
of  hives  used  for  extracted  honey,  where  a 
queen-excluding  honey -board  is  used,  which 
are  as  good,  if  not  superior,  to  Queens 
reared  by  any  other  process ;  and  that,  too, 
while  the  old  Queen  is  doing  duty  below, 
just  the  same  as  though  Queens  were  not 
being  reared  al)ove.  This  is  a  fact,  though 
it  is  not  generally  known. 

By  employing  these  methods,  colonies  are 
never  (lueenless.  and  no  queenless  bees  need 
be  bothered  with,  by  uniting  them  with 
other  colonies,  or  otherwise. 

If  you  desire  to  know  how  this  can  be 
done — how  to  have  Queens  fertilized  in  up- 
per stories,  while  the  old  Queen  is  laying 
below— how  you  may  safely  Introdwe  any 
Queen,  at  any  time  of  the  yeai-  when  bees 
cay  fly— all  about  the  different  races  of 
bees — all  about  shipjjing  Queens,  queen- 
cages,  candy  for  queen-cages,  etc. — all 
about  forming  nuclei,  multiplying  or  unit- 
ing bees,  or  weak  colonies,  etc. :  or,  in  fact 
everything  about  the  queen-busine.ss  which 
you  may  want  to  know,  send  for"Doolit- 
tle's  Scientific  Queen-Rearing:"  a  book  of 
180  pages,  which  is  nicely  liound  in  cloth, 
and  as  interesting  as  any  story.  Price, 
^1.00. 

An  edition  in  strong  paper  covers  is  is- 
sued for  premiums.  It  will  be  mailed  as  a 
present  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  two 
new  subscribers  to  either  of  our  Journals. 


Crooked  SlatissticM. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  gives  an  experience,  in 
GlciininijK.  showing  the  carelessness  with 
which  many  statistics  are  gathered. 

A  report  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture stated  that  the  chinch-bug  had  done 
serious  damage  in  five  counties  in  Michi- 
gan. Prof.  Cook  did  not  believe  this,  as  in 
all  his  collecting  he  had  never  taken  a 
chinch-bug  in  the  State.  So  he  wrote  to 
the  Departmeut  and  learned  the  names  of 
the  reporters,  and  immediately  addressed  a 
letter  to  each,  as  follows: 

Do  you  know  the  chinch-bug?  Do  you 
personally  know  that  it  has  ever  worked  in 
your  county  i  Why  did  you  report  ravages 
from  this  insect  in  your  county  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  i 

Answers  were  received  from  three  per- 
sons only.  They  reported  that  they  did  not 
know  the  insect,  that  they  had  no  personal 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  did  not 
know  that  they  had  so  reported.  What  are 
statistics  worth  if  we  are  to  have  such  re- 
ports.—i?uraf  New  Yorkm: 


International  Itcc-Assorialion. 

Mr.  R.  Holtermann,  the  efficient  Secre- 
tary, has  sent  us  the  following  concerning 
the  coming  convention : 

The  programme  for  the  American  Inter- 
national Bee- Association,  which  is  to  meet 
at  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada,  Dec.  4  to  6, 
next,  IK  not  yet  complete.  However  from 
the  following  it  will  be  seen  that  every 
etTort  has  been  made  to  have  a  good  one. 
The  first  session  will  be  at  2  p.m.  of  the  4th. 

Bee-Keeping  an  Occupation  for  Women- 
Miss  H.  F.  BuUer,  Campbellford.  Out. 

Cellar  r.s.  Out-Door  Wintering — R.  Mc- 
Knight.  Owen  Sound,  Out. 

Shipping  Queens— F.  H.  Macpherson,  Bee- 
ton,  Ont. 

Disposal  of  the  Honey  Crop — Thomas  G. 
Newman.  Chicago,  Ills. 

Cellar  Wintering— S.  T.  Pettit,  Belmont, 
Ont. 

Riding  Hobby-Horses — Bee-keeping  a  rec- 
reation from  other  inirsuits.  and  an  anti- 
dote for  disease— E.  H.  Hoot,  Medina,  O. 

Alimentary  System  or  Apparatus  of  the 
Honey-Bee — Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Agricultural 
College,  Mich. 

S.  CorneU,  Lindsaj-,  Ont. — Subject  not 
given. 

The  President  will  give  his  annual  ad- 
dress which,  doubtless,  will  be  amusing  and 
instructive. 

Reduced  rates,  at  least  one  and  one-third 
fare  for  return  trip,  may  be  secured  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  railway: 
the  latter  tickets  must  be  purchased  to  and 
from  (xalt  or  Woodstock.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  the  Secrctar}'. 

Remember  you  must  have  a  certificate 
when  purchasiug  youi-  ticket  for  Brantford 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  or  Gait  or 
Woodstock  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
way. 

Reduced  hotel  rates  ($1.50)  maj-  be  se- 
cured at  the  Kirby  House..  The  Commer- 
cial Hotel  also,  close  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, is  a  good  one-dollar  bouse. 

The  "International"  Convention  has  a 
strong  claim  upon  every  apiarist,  and  the 
attendance  will  lie  very  large,  no  doulit. 
The  Secretary  is  doing  all  he  can  to  make 
ample  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  jirove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  Conventions  ever  held. 


Is  Uee-Cultnre  on  llic   Increasie'* 

Mrs.  L.  HaiTison  gives  her  conclusions  on 
the  above  question  in  the  Prairie  Fanner 
of  last  week,  in  these  words: 


1  his  IS  evident  from  the  number  of  new 
faces  seen  at  the  convention,  and  also  in 
the  presence  of  many  ladies  who  appeared 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  discissions. 
!•  ather  Laugstroth,  though  absent,  was  not 
torgotten,  as  was  evident  from  the  manv 
expressions  of  love  and  afl^ection  for  him- 
as  also  of  appreciation  of  the  gi-eat  value 
of  his  inveutiou,  the  movable  frame 


Wrone  and  ((neen  Traps. 

On  page  651,  Mr.  J.  N.  Ed.sall,  UnadiUa, 
Nebr.,  makes  this  statement  and  asks : 

I  placed  an  Alley  drone  and  queen  trap 
on  a  hive  this  season,  but  the  swarm  left 
me.  Why;  When  I  opened  the  hive  I 
found  three  young  queens  on  the  combs 
and  ha  f  a  dozen  (jueen-cells  unhatched  I 
got  no  honey  from  that  outfit. 

We  referred  the  matter  to  Mr.  Alley,  who 
replies  thus: 

The  trouble  was,  without  doubt,  an  im- 
perfection in  the  metal.  In  some  of  our 
traps  the  metal  was  cut  just  a  little  too 
short  and  the  queen,  in  .some  cases,  man- 
aged to  get  out.  This  I  know  to  be  a  fact 
as  I  had  a  queen  which  made  her  escape  in 
that  way  and  the  bees  left  for  unknown 
parts  right  before  my  eyes.  I  now  make 
the  traps  so  that  such  a  thing  cannot  hap- 
pen The  metal  now  runs  in  a  saw-kerf  at 
each  end  of  the  trap,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  a  queen  to  escape.  Mr.  Edsall  should 
see  that  the  trap  is  in  perfect  order  before 
It  IS  placed  on  the  hive. 


!^W  The  Catalogue  of  the  -Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
is  on  our  de.sk.  It  shows  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. The  Hon.  Eugene  Secor  is  one  of  the 
Trustees,  and  is  on  the  committee  of  "Farm 
and  Farm  Buildings."  Among  the  faculty 
we  notice  L.  H.  Pammel,  as  Professor  of 
Botany.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  api- 
arists. Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  L.  L.  D.,  one  of 
the  faculty,  and  an  acquaintance  of  ours 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  died  last  March. 
He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  and  a  former  trustee 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  He 
was  full  of  years  (nearly  70) ;  a  ripe 
scholar— faithful,  able,  vigilant.  May  his 
rest  be  peaceful,  and  his  rising  from  it 
glorious. 


The  October  number  of  Imect  Life, 

issued  monthly  by  the  Entomological  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agi-iculture,  contains  a  full  report  on  the 
honi-fly,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration in  the  Division  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  of  special  investigation  dur- 
ing the  past  summer.  This  horn-fly  pest 
has  been  a  torment  to  the  stockmen  and 
dairj'men  of  the  Eastern  States. 


i^  Jno.  C.  Swaner,  of  Salt  Lake  City 
Utah,  has  sent  us  his  new  Catalogue  for 
1890,  and  is  the  earliest  comer.  Nursery 
Stock,  Flowers,  and  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 
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Xo  Uestroy  Ants. 

A  correspondent  asks  for  an  efficient 
remedy  for  ants  in  the  apiary.  The  follow- 
ing will  give  the  desired  information  : 

To  destroy  large  ants  of  the  kinds  which 
gnaw  holes  through  corks  of  molasses  jugs, 
and  get  into  sugar  boxes  and  barrels,  and 
sweets  generally,  sprinkle  a  little  sugar  or 
molasses  where  they  will  find  it.  When 
they  get  well  baited,  sprinkle  a  little  good 
insect  powder  among  the  sweets— just  a 
light  sprinkling— and  keep  them  supplied 
as  long  as  they  will  come  for  it.  They  will 
go  back  to  their  nest,  some  of  them  can-y- 
ing  enough  on  their  feet  to  destroy  them  all. 

To  destroy  small  red  ants,  dust  a  little  in- 
sect powder  for  an  inch  or  two  around  the 
leg  of  the  table  which  they  crawl  up,  and 
the  next  morning  the  table  will  be  free  of 
them,  if  no  other  way  has  been  used  by 
them.  Do  not  sprinkle  so  much  powder 
that  they  cannot  crawl  through  it  ;  their 
legs  are  short.  A  good  many  of  them  will 
be  found  close  to  the  powder,  but  some  will 
carry  off  a  little  powder  on  their  feet.  It  is 
well  to  sprinkle  powder  along  the  road  they 
travel.  When  on  a  permanent  shelf,  find, 
if  possible,  the  road  they  use  and  dust  it. 
If  you  cannot  find  their  roads,  dust  the 
whole  shelf  lightly,  and  they  will  disappear. 
It  sometimes  takes  four  years  to  entirely 
desti'oy  these  ants. 


Bee-HitinB's  for  Rlaeiimatisni. 

Dr.  Terc,  of  Vienna,  Austria,  has  again 
tried  bee-stings  on  a  rheumatic  patient. 
Upon  saturating  the  patient's  system  with 
the  bee-poison,  the  rheumatism  disappeared 
— not  to  return  again  for  a  long  time. 
Dr.  Terc  has  applied  his  remedy  in  175 
cases,  and  has  inflicted  39,000  stingings, 
and  now  keeps  a  colony  of  bees  on  his 
premises,  to  be  employed  in  this  work.  So 
says  en  exchange. 


1^"  A  complimentary  notice  of  Mi-.  I. 
R.  Good  appears  in  the  Nappanee  Xews, 
from  which  we  copy  the  following  : 

Mr.  Good  has  been  one  of  our  most  en- 
ergetic citizens,  having  built  many  dwell- 
ing houses  here  during  the  past  two  years. 
As  a  member  of  the  Town  Board,  his  ser- 
vices were  acceptable  to  our  citizens,  as 
rendered  by  a  conscientious  worker.  The 
JVews  regi'ets  to  see  him  take  his  dearture. 


Artificial  Comb  Honey. 

The  old  "gag"  from  the  Herald  of 
Health,  comes  up  again,  and  is  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press  again.     Here  it  is : 

Artificial  honey,  which  is  more  common 
in  the  mai'ket  than  consumers  know,  is 
made  of  potato  starch  and  oil  of  vitriol. 
Some  rash  optimists  think  that  they  are 
sure  of  getting  the  genuine  product  of  bees 
and  flowers  by  purchasing  honey  in  the 
comb.  They  do  not  know  that  the  ex- 
quisite white  comb  that  pleases  them  is 
often  made  of  paraffine  wax. 

If  it  is  so  common  on  the  market,  why 
does  not  some  one  produce  a  pound  or  so  of 
it,  and  show  it  as  a  sample?  Not  a  pound 
of  it  has  ever  yet  come  to  light!  No,  not 
an  ounce  of  it ! !  Gentlemen,  either  show 
us  a  sample,  or  stop  this  lying  about  the 
matter ! 


Xlie  rarni  Journal,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  agri- 
cultural periodical  in  the  world— 150,000,  It 
is  now  in  its  13th  volume,  and  is  a  good, 
practical  Monthly.  We  can  offer  the  Farm. 
Journal  and  either  the  American  Bee 
Journal  or  the  Ii.i.ustrated  Home 
Journal  from  now  until  Dec.  31, 1S90,  for 
$1.20. 

Or,  we  will  give  it  free  for  one  year  to 
any  one  who  will  send  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber for  either  of  our  Journals  with  $1.00 
(the  subscription  price). 

This  grand  offer  should  bring  us  thou- 
sands of  responses  at  once. 


Honey  Almanac 

Concerning  this  helpful  annual,  Mr.  C. 
Theilmann  makes  some  suggestions.  He 
says  : 

The  Honey  Almanac  will  surely  pay 
honey-producers,  and  make  large  returns, 
if  all  will  take  hold  of  the  matter  in  earnest 
and  distribute  them  liberally  with  their 
honey.  The  cost  is  so  small  (only  IJ-j'  cents 
each,  by  the  thousand)  that  we  can  all  af- 
ford to  work  together  and  distribute  them — 
making  a  rousing  advertisement,  and  sell- 
ing the  whole  honey  crop ;  at  the  same  time 
we  are  furnishing  the  best  and  healthiest 
of  sweets  to  consumers. 

Honey  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  sore 
eyes ;  it  is  as  good  as  anything  that  can  be 
had.  Apply  the  honey  by  dropping  it  into 
the  eyes  before  going  to  bed,  or  after  lying 
down.  If  it  is  too  strong,  dilute  it.  It  is 
good  for  man  or  beast. 

Its  32  pages  are  filled  with  interesting 
facts,  figures  and  suggestions  concerning 
the  uses  of  Honey  for  Food,  Beverages, 
Cooking,  Medicines,  Cosmetics,  Vinegar, 
etc.  Also,  its  effects  on  the  human  system 
are  tersely  noted ;  a  brief  refutation  is  given 
of  the  Wilej'  lie  about  manufactured  comb 
honey ;  a  short  dissertation  sets  forth  the 
mission  of  bees  in  fertilizing  the  flowers, 
and  increasing  the  fruit  product.  Instead 
of  being  an  injury  to  fruit,  bees  are  the 
fruit-gi'owers'  best  friends. 

Beeswax,  its  uses,  how  to  render  it,  and  its 
importance  as  a  commercial  product,  is  de- 
scribed, and  17  useful  Becipes  are  given. 

Each  alternate  page  is  an  illustrated 
calendar  for  the  month— making  a  complete 
Almanac  for  the  year  1890. 

This  Honey  Almanac  places  in  the  hands 
of  bee-keepers  a  powerful  lever  to  revolu- 
tionize public  sentiment,  and  create  a  mar- 
ket for  honey,  by  making  a  demand  for  it 
in  every  locality  in  America. 

Wisdom  would  dictate  that  a  million  of 
them  be  scattered  liy  the  first  of  January. 

Prices:  *2.50  per  100;  500  copies  for 
SIO.OO;  1,000  copies  for  *15.00,  delivered 
at  the  freight  or  express  office  here.  The 
bee-keeper's  Card  will  be  printed  upon  the 
first  page,  without  extra  cost,  when  100  or 
more  are  ordered  at  one  time.  Postage,  40 
cents  per  100  extra.  All  orders  can  now  be 
filled  as  soon  as  received. 


Wooden  Combs. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  of  Three  Rivei-s, 
Mich.,  had  on  exhibition  at  the  late  conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  a  wooden  comb,  which  had 
been  used  by  the  bees  for  two  seasons.  This 
he  had  placed  in  our  Museum  for  the  in- 
spection of  our  visitors. 

These  combs  were  mentioned  on  page 
616,  by  Prof.  Cook,  who  has  also  a  colony 
of  bees  working  on  them. 

In  order  to  make  such  "combs,"  pieces 
of  wood  of  the  right  thickness  are  sawed 
from  the  end  of  a  pine  block.  In  the  sides 
of  these  pieces  of  wood,  holes  like  cells  are 
bored  by  gangs  of  little  "  bits,"  which  are 
not  allowed  to  meet,  leaving  a  "  base  "  for 
the  cells.  These  "  combs  "  are  then  dipped 
in  melted  wax,  and  placed  in  a  honey  ex- 
tractor, and  the  surplus  wax  tlirown  off  by 
the  extractor  being  run  rapidly. 

Mr.  Aspinwall  claims  these  advantages 
for  the  wooden  combs : 

1.  The  combs  are  absolutely  straight,  and 
the  cells  perfect. 
3.  They  are  very  durable. 

3.  They  will  admit  of  rough  transporta- 
tion. 

4.  The  bee-moth's  larvse  cannot  infest 
them. 

5.  The  honey  can  be  extracted  without 
any  possibility  of  injury  to  the  combs. 

6.  They  admit  of  permanent  queen  and 
winter  passages. 

7.  Drone  and  worker  increase  can  be 
controlled,  drone-traps  being  unnecessary. 

8.  An  increased  yield  of  comb  honey  can 
be  obtained,  by  reason  of  a  preference  for 
natural  comb,  queen-excluding  honey- 
boads  being  necessai-y. 

9.  The  queen  can  be  found  more  readily, 
there  being  no  spaces  between  the  edges  of 
the  comb  and  the  frame,  in  which  she  can 
hide. 

10.  The  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  its  use,  one  of  more  value  than  all  the 
others  combined,  is  that  the  hive  furni.shed 
with  this  comb  may  be  used  as  a  swarmer 
or  a  iiofi-swarmer,  as  desired. 

In  addition  to  this,  says  Mr.  Aspinwall, 
"should  it  prove  to  a  be  a  perfect  non- 
swarmer,  the  success  of  bee-keeping  will 
not  necessarily  depend  upon  its  being  cou- 
ducted'as  a  specialtj';  but  with  non-swarm- 
ing hives,  a  hundred  colonies  of  bees  can 
quite  readily  be  handled  in  connection  with 
some  other  jjursuits.  Of  course  I  refer  to  a 
non-swarmer  without  manipulation.  We 
can  succeed  in  that  direction  at  present  by 
excessive  manipulation,  which  of  course 
will  not  pay." 

As  it  is  impossilile  for  bees  to  rear  drones 
in  these  combs,  Mr.  Aspinwall  reasons  that 
as  they  will  not  swarm  without  drones, 
the)'  will  not  swarm  at  all. 

We  shall  watch  this  invention  with  in- 
terest, and  keep  our  readers  posted  as  to  its 
progi-ess. 


Convention  Notices. 


f^~  At  the  request  of  several  bee-keepers,  I  here- 
by make  a  call  for  a  meeting  at  Uigeinsvitle,  Mo.,  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  14.  1S89,  at  9  a.m..  for  only  one  dajf, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  bee-beepers'  associ- 
ation. Let  all  bee-keepers  attend,  that  can  do  so. 
J.  W.  KODSE.  Santa  Fe,  Mo. 

t^~  The  Northern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Supervisors* ' 
Room  of  the  Court  House,  at  Rockford.  Ills.,  on 
Dec.  16  and  17. 1889.  D.  A.  FDLLEK,  Sec. 
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Vlic  Liindeiiei  and  tlie  Ueciii. 


Written  for  the  AmerUvm  Bee  Journal 

BY  DATID  HALL. 


'TwaM  u  bright,  pleasnnt  morn  In  the  month  of  July, 
As  the  sun  came  up  clear  in  the  Eitst, 

And  twelve  hives  of  bees  that  were  standing  near  by 
Were  awaiting  a  glorious  feast ; 

For  the  basswood  Just  then  was  beginning  to  bloom. 

And  each  day  with  its  long  summer  hours— 
I  knew  that  the  bees  would  need  plenty  of  room 

To  store  from  those  beautiful  tlowera  ; 

For  we'd  had  a  warm  rain  for  some  days  before, 

And  Nature  meantime  bad  distilled 
A  nectar  us  sweet  as  llymettus'  of  yore. 

With  which  the  cups  of  those  blossoms  were  tilled. 

Soon  the  bees  from  those  large  double-hives  sallied 
forth, 

And  took  a  bee-line  for  the  wood  ; 
And  they  loaded  themselves  up  for  all  they  were 
worth, 

As  a  good  strain  of  bees  always  should. 

And  the  way  they  rolled  in, tumbled  in,  'twas  a  sight 

Tliat  would  luake  an  enthusiast  stare 
And  hurrah  for  the  linden,  with  all  of  his  might, 

As  be  waved  his  hat  high  in  the  air. 

For  more  than  two  weeks  worked  those  bees  with  a 
will, 

As  they  worked  without  favor  or  fear  ; 
And  a  hundred  pounds  each  was  the  size  of  their 
bill. 

As  the  basswood  closed  up  for  the  year. 

Then,  hurrah  for  the  linden  tree  !    Long  may  it 
wave 

O'er  l^is  beautiful  land  of  ours. 
And  give  us  henceforth,  as  it  always  gave. 

Its  honey-producing  tiowers. 
Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


Comparison   of  Italian§  and 
Blacks  on  Red  Clover. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Jorwmal 


Query  665.— Do  Italian  bees  work  on  red 
clover  more  than  the  black  bees  do  ?— P. 

Yes.— M.  M.ini.\'. 

Yes.— A.  B.  Mason. 

Yes. — J.  M.  Hambaugii. 

Yes. — Will  M.  Barnum. 

Yes. — Mks.  L.  H.iRRisoN. 

I  think  so. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

Yes,  they  will.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Yes,  decidedly.— C.  H.  Dibbekn. 

It  is  so  reported. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

Yes,  undoubtedly. — Dadant  &  Son. 

Yes.      My  experience  says,  five   to  one. — 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

Certainly  !  There  is  no  doubt  about  it, 
in  my  own  mind. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

We  have  but  very  little  red  clover  in 
Louisiana,  but  I  never  could  detect  that 
bees  ever  gathered  from  it. — P.  L.  Viallon. 

Yes,  more  than  the  black  bees ;  but  not 
more  than  Syrian  or  Cyprian  bees. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

Yes,  I  think  that  they  do;  but  neither 
works  on  it  to  any  extent. — Eugene  Secoh. 

It  is  so  claimed,  but  I  suspect  that  the 
difference    is    not    so    ver3'    great.— C.    C. 

MiLLEU. 

Yes,  sir,  they  do ;  but  they  do  not  work 
on  red  clover  as  much  as  certain  crosses 
between  the  two  races. — James  Heddon. 


All  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  such  an 
idea.  As  for  myself,  I  have  never  tested 
the  matter;  all  that  I  know  is,  Italians  un- 
der the  same  conditions,  give  me  far  better 
results  than  blacks. — J.  E.  Pond. 

I  think  that  they  do.  Some  years  back  I 
had  a  fine  Italian  (jueen  (from  a  noted 
breeder  in  New  York)  whose  colony  stored 
100  i)ounds  of  comb  honey,  all  from  a  80- 
acre  field  of  red  clover,  about  }.V  mile 
away.  A  number  of  black  colonies  that  I 
had,  failed  to  store  any  surplus.  I  believe, 
however,  that  there  are  strains  of  brown 
bees  with  a  trace  of  Italian  "blood,"  that 
do  good  work  on  red  clover. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

In  my  locality  Italians  work  on  red  clover 
more  or  less  every  season ;  and  in  my  ex- 
perience of  over  forty  years,  I  have  never 
seen  a  pure  black  bee  at  work  on  red  clover 
blossoms.  Further,  I  have  made  inquiry  of 
a  number  of  old  men  of  observation,  and  I 
have  never  met  a  man  who  has  seen  black 
bees  at  work  on  red  clover.  I  am  aware, 
however,  that  black  bees  do  sometimes 
work  on  red  clover  in  the  North,  where  it 
grows  much  less  luxurious  than  it  does  in 
Kentucky. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

It  is  said  that  Italian  bees  have  tongues 
long  enough  to  reach  the  nectar  in  red 
clover.  Thej'  may  get  honey  from  it  in  a 
dry  time,  when  the  clover  heads  are  small. 
Once  we  had  a  ten-acre  field  of  red  clover 
away  out  at  the  back  of  the  farm.  Mr. 
Chaddock  told  me  that  the  bees  were  "  just 
roaring"  on  it.  I  did  not  go  out  to  see,  but 
I  went  to  the  hives,  and  everything  was 
quiet.  There  were  partly-filled  sections  on 
the  hives,  but  they  did  not  get  any  fuller, 
and  I  watched  them  day  after  day.  I  think 
that  the  bees  smell  the  honey  in  the  red 
clover,  and  try  to  get  it — perhaps  they  do 
get  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  put  in  the 
sections.  The  best  plan  is  not  to  count  on 
honey  from  red  clover,  and  then  if  the  bees 
do  get  any  honey  from  it,  consider  it  an 
accident,  and  be  thankful. — Mahala  B. 
CHiIDDOCK. 

Yes,  they  certainly  do;  but  neither  Ital- 
ian nor  black  bees  work  on  it,  generally,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  unless  the  bloom  has 
been  hindered  by  cold  weather,  and  the 
stem  of  the  flower  is  shortened  thereby. — 
The  Editor. 


The   Introduction  of  Queens  in 
Provisioned  Cages. 


Written  for  Vie  Ainerican  Bee  Journal 


Query  666.— When  introducing  a  queen.  Is 
it  thought  as  safe  a  plan  to  provide  the  queen- 
cage  with  a  paste  of  honey  and  sugar  for 
food,  as  to  place  it  so  that  honey  is  within  the 
queen's  reach  ?  (If  any  readers  of  this  paper 
have  actually  made  experiments  In  that  re- 
spect, I  should  be  glad  to  hear  with  what 
results.)— France. 

I  have  not  tried  this  experiment. — J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

Both  methods  are  just  as  safe,  and  I 
speak  from  actual  experience  of  several 
years. — P.  L.  Viali.hn. 

Yes;  but  I  have  had  no  experience  on 
that  line. — C.  H.  Dibhehn. 

I  am  not  sure  that  one  way  is  better  than 
the  other.— -Eugene  Secor. 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  as  soon  risk 
the  honey.— C.  C.  Miller. 

tiotjiist  as  safe,  but  if  she  has  accom- 
panying bees,  it  will  be  all  right. — A.  B. 
Mason. 

I  have  tried  the  paste  with  good  results. 
I  prefer  a  bit  of  sponge  saturated  with 
liquid  honey. — M.  Maiiin. 


I  have  never  been  able  to  notice  any  par- 
ticular ditTorence  in  the  result,  though  it  is 
my  practice  to  use  honey. — W.  M.  Barnum. 

I  have  many  times  tried  both,  and  I  see 
no  difference.  The  "paste"  is  preferred, 
because  it  is  less  trouble.— J.  M.  Shuck. 

If  the  colony  is  otherwise  (piecnless,  and 
have  plenty  of  honey,  they  will  not  let  the 
queen  die  of  want.— Dadant  &  Son. 

It  is  best  to  place  the  queen  so  that  she 
can  reach  the  honey,  and  the  bees  have  ac- 
cess to  the  outside  of  the  cage. — H.  D. 
Cutting. 

From  experience,  I  cannot  say;  from 
theory,  I  should  expect  the  queen  to  suffer, 
it  the  bees  could  not  feed  her. — A.  J.  Cook. 

In  introducing,  I  prefer  a  cage  with  an 
open  side,  placed  over  uncapped  cells  of 
Iwney.—J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Yes,  and  it  is  just  as  safe  to  give  her 
neither,  as  in  my  experience  a  queenless 
colony  never  fails  to  feed  a  laying  queen. — 
R.  L.  Taylor. 

I  always  so  introduce  when  working  on 
the  old  plan,  and  have  kept  queens  a  week 
in  this  way.  See  my  answer  to  Query  664. 
—J.  E.  Pond. 

Place  the  cage,  so  that  honey  is  within 
the  queen's  reach.  I  have  had  queens  die 
in  the  cage  with  food,  but  I  think  that  they 
never  died  when  placed  on  a  comb. — Mrs. 
L.  Harrison. 

Yes,  I  consider  it  just  as  safe  to  use  that 
plan  as  the  honey,  for  in  either  case  she 
will  get  enough  to  eat  until  she  will  be  ac- 
cepted, if  she  is  ever  going  to  be  received. 
JA.MES  Heddon. 

I  have  kept  queens  for  weeks,  as  de- 
scribed in  my  answer  to  Query  664,  but  all 
my  experience  goes  to  prove  that  no  queen 
can  be  thus  kept  without  some  injury  to 
the  vitality  of  the  queen.  In  other  words, 
I  do  not  consider  a  queen  that  has  been 
kept  away  from  the  bees  for  a  month,  as 
good  as  she  would  have  been,  had  she  been 
with  the  bees  all  the  while. — G.  M.  Doolit- 

TLE. 

The  former  plan  is  fully  as  safe  as  the 
latter.  My  experiments  show  that  there  is 
no  plan  of  caging  the  queen  upon  the  combs 
so  safe  as  the  plan  of  allowing  the  bees  to 
liberate  the  queen  by  eating  out  a  plug  of 
the  "Good"  candy  before  getting  to  the 
queen. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

If  a  queen  is  introduced  in  the  Peet  cage, 
there  is  always  "Good"  candy  enough  to 
last  her  until  the  bees  liberate  her.  I  have 
introduced  queens  in  all  the  ways,  and  have 
not  lost  many  in  introducing.  I  think  that 
the  "  safest "  way  for  a  timid  bee-keeper  is 
to  get  a  pound  of  bees  with  the  queen. — 
— Maiiala  B.  Cn.iDDOCK. 

When  introducing  queens,  I  provision  the 
cage  with  soft  candy.  I  would  never  cage 
a  queen  on  a  comb  where  I  cannot  see  the 
actions  of  the  bees  toward  her;  that  is 
simply  "  going  it  blind."  In  all  of  myex- 
jjerience  I  never  knew  of  a  queen  to  suffer 
for  food  when  supplied  with  a  good  article 
of  soft  candy,  made  of  powdered  sugar  and 
honey ;  or,  what  is  better,  a  queen  candy 
made  Vjy  compressing  candied  honey. — G. 
W.  Demaree. 


Essays  on  Exlrac-ted  Honey. 

We  offer  Cash  PRIZES  for  the  best  essays 
on  "Extracted  Honey,"  each  essay  not  to 
exceed  a, 000  words  in  length,  and  must  be 
received  at  this  office  before  Jan.  1,  1890. 
The  first  prize  is  .?5.00 ;  the  second,  $3.00 ; 
and  the  third,  -SS.OO.  All  essays  received 
on  this  offer  will  become  the  property  of 
the  American  Bee-  Journal,  and  is  open 
for  competition  to  its  subscribers  only. 
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HONEY-PLANTS. 


Ooldcn-Rod — CoiiiparUoii    with 
Other  Hoiiey-Producers. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  JoumaX 
BY    Z.    T.    HAWK. 


I  have  beea  greatly  interested  in 
I'eading  the  reports  regarding  the  value 
of  golden-rod  as  a  honey-plant.  In 
the  pleasant  evenings  of  the  past  sum- 
mer, a  good  many  informal  bee-con- 
ventions met  on  my  veranda  in  Deni- 
aon,  Iowa  ;  and  the  one  absorbing 
question  was,  "  What  are  the  resources 
of  our  range  ?" 

The  willows  and  early  spring  flowers 
gave  our  bees  an  excellent  start  in 
brood-rearing,  and  fruit-bloom  tided 
them  over  to  the  opening  of  white 
clover.  But  day  after  Any  our  hopes 
sank  lower,  for  the  "  off  days"  of  the 
clover  were  so  many  that  the  bees 
barely  lived.  We  watched  the  bass- 
wood  with  great  anxiety,  and  July  1 — 
the  date  on  which  the  first  petals 
opened — was  a  greater  day  with  us 
than  the  Fourth.  M3'  26  colonies  be- 
gan work  in  supers  enough  to  give  me 
500  pounds  of  honey,  had  they  com- 
pleted them,  but  that  was  not  to  be. 

A  large  pasture  of  Alsike  clover  car- 
ried them  through  the  starvation 
period  of  two  or  three  weeks  that 
always  follcrvvs  the  blooming  of  bass- 
wood,  and,  during  this  interval,  it  be- 
came evident  to  me  that  the  large 
weed,  Oaura  biennis,  is  coming  to  the 
front  in  our  vicinity  as  a  bountiful 
yielder  of  both  honey  and  pollen  at  a 
time  when  it  is  much  needed. 

This  weed  is  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction  in  Western  Iowa,  but  it  is 
spreading  with  great  rapidity,  and  fast 
monopolizing  waste  places  on  rich 
bottom-lands  and  favorable  situations 
on  uplands.  From  early  morning  un- 
til 9  or  10  o'clock,  it  yielded  nectar  in 
astonishing  quantities,  the  drops  at  the 
base  of  the  stamens  being  as  large  as 
small  bird-shot,  and  a  branch  suddenly 
shaken  would  wet  the  hand  with  the 
stick}'  liquid. 

The  earlier  sources  of  surplus  hav- 
ing failed  us,  our  discussions  turned 
upon  the  fall  flowers,  and  their  rela- 
tive value  to  the  bee-keeper.  The  fact 
was  developed  that  our  "  club  "  had 
only  a  wavering  faith  in  the  golden- 
rod,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  we  owe  more  of  our  fall  surplus  to 
it  than  is  at  first  apparent.  Tlie  odor 
of  this  flower  is  not  to  be  mistaken, 
and  I  have  yet  to  see  the  September  in 
Iowa — unless  it  was  this  year — that 
the  merest  novice,  in  going  among  my 


bees,  would  not  sniff  the  air  and   say, 
"golden-rod." 

Our  bees  are  usually  busy  in  the 
sections  until  frost  comes,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  there  are  few 
flowers  besides  golden-rod  in  bloom  so 
late  in  the  season  ;  yet  I  am  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  on 
rare  occasions  only,  that  I  have  seen 
bees  at  work  on  it  in  large  numbers. 
It  yielded  well  in  1886,  but  in  1887 
there  were  only  two  days  that  the  bees 
paid  any  attention  to  it— at  least  so  far 
as  I  was  able  to  determine.  But  those 
were  two  good  days,  for  the  meadows 
and  pastures  fairly  roared  with  bees 
from  morning  until  night,  and  every 
yellow  head  and  raceme  seemed  to 
have  three  or  four  excited  little  work- 
ers contesting  possession  witli  tlie  black 
beetles. 

In  1888  I  had  no  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  golden-rod,  but  this  year  I 
noticed  the  bees  quite  busy  on  the  tall 
racemed  variety,  three  days  early  in 
September.  Possibly  they  worked 
some  on  it  later,  but  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  see  them.  I  onlj-  know  that 
it  yielded  no  surplus. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  the  plant 
here,  and  the  bees  usually  work  on  all 
alike.  I  am  inclined  to  rank  heart's- 
ease  as  the  best  of  our  autumal  plants 
for  honey,  and  golden-rod  second, with 
a  large  element  of  uncertainty  about 
it.  The  asters  are  very  plentiful  here, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  they  cut  abso- 
lutely no  figure  in  this  locality  as 
honey-plants.  After  seven  years  of 
close  observation,  I  have  failed  to  see 
a  single  bee  visit  them. 

Audubon,  Iowa. 


HOlfeY. 


Some  Facts   Pertaining  to  tlie 
Prodiietion   of  Honey. 


Written  Sor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    DR.    J.    W.    M'KINNEV. 


I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  "  surprise  " 
party  of  the  little  "  honey  discussion" 
incidentally  fallen  into  with  Prof. 
Cook,  but  sincerely  I  am  "surprised  " 
at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  Pro- 
fessor adheres  to  the  dogma  of  honey 
being  "  digested  nectar." 

On  page  647,  he  says  th.at  he  "  be- 
lives  no  scientific  authority  teaches 
other  than  that  nectar  is  cane-sugar, 
and  honey,  for  the  most  part,  reduci- 
ble sugar   Now   there  are  two 

ways  that  the  cane-sugar  can  be 
changed  to  honey — either  by  boiling 
with  acid,  or  by  animal  ferment ;"  and 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  As  the  bees  can- 
not do  this  in  the  first  way,  they  must 
do  it  in  the  second." 

To  avoid  a  lengthy  article,  I  will 
just  say  the  eminent  chemist,Maumene, 


has  found  that  cane-sugar  undergoes 
the  change  into  uncrj'stallizable  sugar 
when  kept  for  a  long  time  in  aqueous 
solution,  as  well  as  when  heated  with 
acids.  Saubeiran  admits  the  cliange 
of  uncrystallizable  into  grape  sugar, 
but  attributes  it  to  a  molecular  trans- 
formation of  the  sugar,  independently 
of  the  action  of  an  acid  ;  as  according 
to  his  observation  the  conversion  takes 
place  only  after  rest.  In  confirmation 
of  his  views,  this  chemist  states,  "  that 
he  found  the  same  to  be  produced  by 
boiling  sugar  with  water  alone.^^ 

For  want  of  a  better  term,  we  might 
be  permitted  to  say  that  the  acid,  to 
which  the  Professor  refers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  honey,  exists  isomerically  in 
the  juices  of  fruits,  in  all  saccharine 
juices,  and  in  nectar  as  well.  That  is 
to  say,  that  the  acid,  or  its  equivalent, 
exists  in  these  substances,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  honey-bee,  or  tax  its  energies  to 
furnish  an  acid  for  the  manufacture  of 
honej'. 

In  support  of  this  matter  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  acids  in  saccharine  juices, 
etc.,  I  will  simply  quote  what  Prof. 
Franklin  Bache  says,  when  speaking 
of  the  manufacture  of  cane-sugar.  He 
says : 

"  The  acids  naturally  existing  in  the 
saccharine  juice,  have  the  effect  of 
converting  the  cane-sugar  into  un- 
crystallizable sugar,  by  which  a  loss  of 
the  former  is  sustained."  "The  lime  " 
(added  in  manufacturing  sugar)  "  by 
neutralizing  these  acids,  prevents  this 
result."  "The  change  in  sugar  which 
precedes  fermentation,  namely,  the 
conversion  of  cane-sugar  into  the  un- 
crystallizable kind,  points  to  the  neces- 
sity of  operating  on  the  juice  before 
that  process  sets  in  ;  and  hence  the 
advantage  of  grinding  the  canes  im- 
mediately after  they  are  cut,  and  boil- 
ing the  juice  with  the  least  possible 
delaj'." 

Thus  we  see  that  not  only  this 
formerly  emlneut  teacher  of  chemistry, 
but  author  as  well,  recognizes  the  ex- 
isting fact  of  tlie  presence  of  an  acid, 
or  acids,  or  their  equivalents  in  sac- 
charine juices. 

I  can  hardly  believe  for  a  moment, 
that  any  one,  much  less  Prof.  Cook, 
would  deny  the  presence  of  an  acid,  or 
its  equivalent,  in  the  grape,  as  well  as 
in  the  juices  of  most  other  fruits.  By 
what  process  of  reasoning,  or  chemical 
demonstration,  he  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  nectar,  a  veget.able  juice, 
secreted  by  the  nectaries  of  flowers, 
does  not  possess  the  acids,  or  their 
equivalents,  common  to  all  saccharine 
juices,  is  very  strange. 

If  the  Professor  would  take  this  ra- 
tional view  of  the  matter,  recognizing, 
as  all  scientific  authoi-ity  does,  the 
presence  of  acids  or   their  equivalents  in 
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all  saccharine  Juices,  the  necessity  of 
invoking  the  aitl  of  the  honey-bee  to 
"make"  lioney  would  quite  disappear; 
and  in  addition  to  being  liglit,  as  facts 
present  tlieniselves,  it  would  be  a  great 
relief,  ph3^siologicaIly,  to  the  idustrious 
but  over-worked  honey-bee. 

By  carefully  noticing  the  Professor's 
article  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  furnishes  strong  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  rational  fact  of  hone}' 
being  concentrated  nectar.  Yes,  the 
Professor  is  right  in  saying,  "  Any 
sugar  in  diluted  solution,  if  kept 
warm,  is  liable  to  ferment  or  sour" — 
thin  honej'  the  same ;  therefore  the 
necessity  of  concentration  as  earlj'  as 
possible,  if  we  wish  to  prevent  thin 
syrup,  or  honey,  from  spoiling  by  fer- 
mentation. In  fact,  nectar  must  be 
concentrated  before  it  is  entitled  to  tlie 
name  "Honey." 

Pure  honey  is  "  concentrated  nec- 
tar." "Digested  nectar"  will  never, 
never  do. 

Camargo,  Ills. 


BEE-PARADISE. 


Remarks    on     Bee-Keeping  for 
Northern  California. 


Written  Sor  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    D.    B.    WIEK. 


This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  bee- 
State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  Ijest 
for  nearly  everything  else.  I  came 
here  from  Illinois,  and  looked  over 
every  part  of  tlie  State,  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter,  before  choosing  a 
location  for  a  home. 

I  had  had  a  full  sufficiency  of  bad 
climate  and  poor  health  in  Northern 
Illinois,  and  wished  to  find,  first  of  all, 
a  climate  in  which  I  could  have  comfort 
and  health,  and  where  I  could  grow 
pretty  nearly  in  perfection  about  any- 
thing tliat  I  wished  to  plant  ;  where 
crops  were  sure  without  irrigation ; 
and  where  there  were  nice  people, 
schools  and  cliurches. 

All  of  these  things,  and  about  every- 
thing that  a  reasonable  person  could 
wish  for,  I  found  right  here  in  Sonoma 
county,  20  to  80  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco.  It  is  a  most  beautiful 
county,  with  broad,  level,  and  exceed- 
inglj'  rich  valleys,  and  rounded  ver\' 
high  hills  and  mountains,  with  plenty 
of  the  pui'est  water,  of  fuel,  and  of 
lumber  ;  with  lands  and  homes  im- 
proved and  unimproved  ;  and  all 
things  considered,  they  are  as  cheap 
as  elsewhere  on  the  continent. 

I  mean  just  what  I  saj'  in  this,  that 
land  may  be  had,  and  is,  just  as  cheap 
here  at  .$100.00  or  1150.00  an  acre,  as 
it  is  in  Montana.  Dakota  or  Oklahoma 
at  $1.25  per  acre,  or  free  to  settlers,  if 


one  has  the  money  to  buy ;  for  one  can 
make  a  better  living  off  of  10  acres 
liere — make  more  net  profit — than  he 
can  there  off  of  160  acres,  and,  besides, 
enjoy  this  perfect  climate  for  health 
and  comfort,  where  there  are  no  ex- 
tremes, fierce  storms,  never  hot,  and 
never  cold. 

Besides,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
free  mountain  Government  land  in 
this  county.  This  mountain  land  is 
eminently  adapted  to  fruits  and  bees. 
It  is  mountain  laud,  but  very  rich,  and 
where  plowable,  one  can  grow  any 
crop  on  it  that  he  may  desire  to  plant, 
from  the  potato  to  the  orange,  and  all 
is  the  best  for  pasturing  stock. 

The  climate  of  the  coast  range,  10 
to  30  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is 
the  pink  of  perfection  for  health  and 
comfort,  crops  and  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
and  for  bees.  Bees  must  have  three 
things  to  thrive,  namely,  warmth,  a 
long  season,  and  plenty  of  nectar-pro- 
ducing flowers,  witli  dowers  so  formed 
that  the  bees  can  reach  and  gather  the 
honey.  These  three  things  are  every- 
where present  in  the  mountains  of 
Sonoma  county,  at  least  ten  months  in 
tlie  year.  One  other  requisite  is  feed- 
ing-grounds sheltered  from  rough 
winds.  This  may  also  be  found  in  the 
mouutfiins. 

Having  the  above  requisites,  and  a 
canyon  opening  to  the  east  or  south  for 
several  miles,  or  even  a  mile  in  lengtli, 
with  a  perennial  mountain  brook  gurg- 
ling down  it,  and  we  have  a  perfect 
paradise  for  the  bee-keeper — the  brook 
fringed  with  its  thousands  of  flowering 
shrubs,  and  the  mountain  sides  car- 
jieted  with  millions  of  flowers. 

I  am  not  a  practical  bee-keeper, 
though  I  have  done  something  in  that 
line,  but  I  am  a  practical  wild-bee 
hunter,  an  expert  and  specialist  in  that 
line,  for  the  sport,  skill,  exercise  and 
recreation  found  in  it.  As  the  girls 
say,  "  I  dearly  love  it  ;"  therefore, 
when  going  into  a  new  country,  among 
mj'  first  enquiries  is  the  one  whether 
bees  do  well  or  not. 

I  was  surprised,  on  making  the  en- 
quiry, to  learn  that  scarcely  any  bees 
were  kept.  I  also  learned  that  bees 
did  wonderfully  well  here  for  many 
j'ears,  and  that  the  moth  and  bee-dis- 
eases came  in  and  destroyed  them.  Of 
course  they  did,  and  did  so  everywhere 
under  the  old-fashioned  hives  and 
management,  in  the  same  way  that 
they  are  now  doing  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  State,  and  in  the  Sierras  ; 
in  these  last  two  regions,  moth  and 
diseases  have  come  in,  but  they  can  be 
managed  and  controlled  the  same  as 
bee-keepei-s  do  it  in  the  East. 

The  foregoing  facts  leave  Sonoma 
county  virgin  soil  without  competition 
for  the  skilled  apiarist;  any  one  who 
can  succeed  with  bees  in  the  East,  who 


understands  the  science  of  modern 
bee-keejiing,  can  succeed  ten  times 
better  here.  Bee-keeping  and  fruit- 
culture  combined,  would  be  very  profit- 
able witli  liglit  labor  here.  To  those 
wanting  further  information  of  an}-- 
thing  in  or  about  this  State,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  that  which  is  re- 
liable, if  stamps  are  enclosed  for  reply. 
Petaluma,  Calif. 


FALL  WORK. 


Uniting  Colonies  in  tiic  Fall 
Wintering. 

Written  for  the  American  Rural  Borne 
BY   G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


for 


As  the  season  of  1889  has  been 
rather  nnpropitious  for  bees  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  where  only 
white  honey  is  the  source  of  supply, 
some  bee-keepers  now  find  that  their 
colonies  have  not  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  bees  or  the  necessary  amount 
of  stores  to  give  promise  of  successful 
wintering  ;  hence  they  ask  what  they 
ai'e  to  do  under  such  circumstances. 

If  the  colonies  were  strong  in  bees, 
the  question  might  arise  whether  it 
would  not  pay  to  buy  sugar,  even  at 
the  present  high  prices,  and  feed  the 
bees  so  as  to  have  a  greater  number 
next  spring,  but  where  colonies  are 
both  light  in  bees  and  in  stores,  there 
is  only  one  correct  solution  of  the 
problem,  which  is,  to  unite  the  bees  till 
all  are  strong,  and  then  if  stores  are 
still  lacking,  they  may  be  fed. 

There  have  been  many  plans  given 
for  uniting  bees,  some  of  which  are  too 
laborious  to  be  tolerated,  such  as  mov- 
ing colonies  little  by  little  each  day 
until  they  are  brought  together,  carry- 
ing them  to  the  cellar  for  a  few  days, 
etc.  ;  the  advocates  of  these  plans 
claiming  that  bj'  their  use  none  of  the 
bees  will  return  to  their  former  loca- 
tion, yet  I  find  that  the  more  simple 
plans  do  just  as  well  where  a  little  pre- 
caution is  taken  by  way  of  removing 
all  signs  of  the  former  home  from  the 
old  stand. 

The  plan  I  use,  and  one  which  has 
always  worked  well  with  me,  so  far,  is 
as  follows  :  Having  decided  that  cer- 
tain colonies  are  to  be  united,  the  first 
tiling  to  know  is,  which  of  the  two  or 
three,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  the 
most  valuable  queen.  Having  ascer- 
tained this,  I  hunt  out  the  poorest  and 
kill  her.  then  take  the  hive  or  hives 
from  which  the  t|ueen  has  been  killed, 
to  the  stand  of  the  one  they  are  to  be 
united  with. 

I  now  select  from  each  hive  the 
frames  having  the  most  honey  in  them, 
to  the  number  I  wish  to  winter  them 
on,  and  set  them  in  one   of  the    hives. 
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alternating  them  as  they  are  set  in  the 
liive. 

In  moving  the  bees  they  are  jarred 
by  placing  the  hives  on  a  wheel-barrow 
in  no  gentle  manner,  and  wheeling 
them  rapidly  to  the  place  they  are  to 
stand,  first  having  confined  the  bees  to 
the  hive,  and  doing  the  whole  on  some 
cloudy  day  when  the  bees  are  not  fl}-- 
ing,  which  causes  them,  in  a  meas- 
ure, to  forget  all  about  their  former 
home  in  their  anxiety  for  the  present; 
and  also  causing  them  to  remain  on 
their  combs  much  better  in  handling 
them  than  would  be  the  case  were  thej' 
not  thus  disturbed,  so  that  in  the  pro- 
cess of  uniting,  very  few  bees  take 
wing  in  comparison  to  what  otherwise 
would,  and  these  few  are  so  bewildered 
that  they  immediately  go  In  with  the 
others  in  the  new  hive  or  united 
colony. 

Having  the  hive  full  of  the  combs 
containing  the  most  honey,  I  next 
shake  the  bees,  which  are  on  the  re- 
maining frames,  off  at  the  entrance, 
taking  one  frame  from  one  colony, 
and  the  next  from  another,  and  so  on, 
so  as  to  mix  the  bees  up  as  much  as 
possible.  When  all  of  the  bees  are  in- 
side of  the  hive,  the  work  of  uniting  is 
done.  Remove  the  hives,  bottom- 
boards  and  all  from  the  stands  oc- 
cupied by  the  united  colonies  previous 
to  this,  and  no  loss  of  bees  will  occur. 

What  few  bees  go  back  to  the  old 
stands,  return  after  finding  their  old 
hives  gone  ;  also  the  mixing-up  process 
spoken  of  above,  causes  them  to  mark 
their  location  anew,  at  their  first  flight 
afterward,  the  same  as  does  a  new 
swarm,  or  when  the  bees  take  their 
first  flight  in  the  spring. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


VISITING. 


All     Intcrcslins    Account    of    a 
Lady  Bee-Keeper's  Visits. 


Wrttten  lor  the  American  Dee  Journal 
BY  MISS    IDA   HOUSE. 


The  basswood  flow  was  immense 
ht'ie  the  past  season,  and  lasteil  nearly 
three  weeks.  Our  bees  forgot  to  swarm 
alter  thoy  began  to  work  on  the  bass- 
wiiod,  so  we  had  160  strong  colonies 
already  for  work.  We  (ray  brother- 
i'l-l.iw  and  I)  took  otl'  at  least  12,000 
pounds  of  honey,  the  most  of  which  is 
basswood. 

The  season  was  so  dry  that  we  did 
not  get  any  fall  honey  to  speak  of. 
After  getting  the  bees  i-eady  for  win- 
ter, and  packing  our  trunks,  we  left 
the  bees  to  the  merciful  care  of  my 
brother-in-law,  and  started  for  my  old 
home  in  the  southern  part  of  tlie  State, 
where  we  arrived   all  safe  ,and  sound 


after  spending  a  most  delightful  day  at 
the  Minneapolis  Exposition. 

While  looking  at  the  grand  display 
of  nearly  all  kinds  of  industries,  and 
seeing  the  beautiful  castles  and  palaces 
made  of  grain  and  corn,  we  could  not 
help  wondering  where  the  products 
of  apiculture  were,  and  so  we  built  an 
air-castle  (of  magnificent  grandeur) 
out  of  beautiful  honey  and  beeswax, 
and  furnished  it  with  all  the  articles 
necessaiy  for  bee-keeping,  while  near 
by  was  the  ideal  apiary  with  all  its 
modern  improvements. 

Since  our  return  home  we  have  been 
to  visit  a  bee-keeping  friend,  Mr. 
Turnbull,  who  may  well  feel  proud  of 
his  beautiful  hillside  apiary,  which 
consists  of  240  colonies  of  bees,  in 
rows  of  neatly-painted  hives,  with 
shade-trees,  honey-house  and  work- 
shop, and  last,  but  not  least,  his  beau- 
tiful home  and  loving  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

We  wandered  into  the  honej'-house, 
where  Mr.  Turnbull  was  busy  getting 
his  honej'  ready  for  market.  He  has 
about  8,000  pounds  of  what  would 
have  been  beautiful  comb  honey,  had 
not  a  careless  bee-keeper  ruined  nearlj- 
500  pounds  of  it  when  removing  it 
from  the  hives. 

The  following  interesting  incident 
happened  while  we  were  there  : 

Mr.  Turnbnll  was  greatly  troubled 
with  the  bees  in  his  honey-house,  and 
he  had  spent  hours  in  trying  to  find 
where  they  got  in  ;  but,  alas,  not  even 
a  knot-hole  could  he  find  for  the  bees 
to  get  through  ;  but  on  Oct.  11th,  in 
removing  a  large  case  of  honey,  he 
saw  a  cluster  of  bees  hanging  from 
the  ceiling.  He  came  to  the  house, 
got  a  light,  and  said  that  he  wished  I 
would  go  and  see  what  I  thought  about 
them  ;  and  I  found,  to  my  surprise, 
that  they  were  clustered  on  pieces  of 
comb  fastened  to  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  T.  asked  if  I  thought  they  had 
a  queen.  I  did  not  think  that  bees 
would  build  comb  without  a  queen,  or 
any  prospects  of  one,  and  he  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  So,  with  Mrs. 
Turnbull,  her  sister  and  my  sister,  near 
by,  to  caution  us  to  be  careful,  or  we 
would  get  stung,  we  put  a  hive  under 
the  bees,  took  a  sharp  knife,  and  cut  the 
comb  down,  which  fell  into  the  hive 
with  the  bees. 

(About  this  time  our  friends  were 
called  ujjon  to  make  a  hasty  retreat. 
I  saw  no  more  of  them  until  I  returned 
to  the  house,  and  then  I  was  not  sure 
but  what  I  had  gotten  into  an  apothe- 
cary's shop,  or  liospital  ;  but  the  evil 
spirit  within  me  burst  forth  in  peals  of 
merry  laughter,  in  which  they  all 
joined,  until  the  walls  gave  back  the 
echo). 

We  gave  the  bees  some  combs  of 
honej-,  and  left  them.     The  next  morn- 


ing they  had  a  nice  queen,  and  were 
very  quiet — in  fact,  I  think  that  they 
were  tired  of  camping  out,  and  felt 
grateful  to  us  for  their  new  home. 

We  were  sorry  when  we  had  to  bill 
our  good  friends  good-bye,  but  we  hope 
to  visit  them  again  in  the  future. 

Hokah,  Minn.,  Oct.  25,  1889. 


WINTERING. 


Preparing  Bees  so  as  to  Winter 
Witliout  Loss. 


Written  for  the  Kansas  Convention 

BY  REV.  J.  D.  GEHKING. 


In  regard  to  wintering,  I  can  say 
that  I  have  never  lost  a  colony  yet 
from  any  cause.  I  do  not  think  that 
bees  will  freeze  to  death  if  they  have 
accessible  food  of  a  proper  kind.  If 
they  starve  to  death,  or  die  on  account 
of  bad  food  or  want  of  ventilation,  the 
bee-keeper  (?)  ought  to  be  punished 
for  "cruelty  to  animals." 

I  believe  that  the  "  extractor,"  to- 
gether with  the  effect  of  penuriousness, 
are  to  be  blamed  for  winter  losses, 
more  than  anything  else.  My  theory 
is  this:  Give  them  plenty  of  good 
honey — that  is,  /effwe  plenty  in  the  hives, 
and  tuck  them  up  snugly,  and  then 
let  them  defy  the  hardships  of  a  win- 
ter's siege.  A  solid  frame  of  honey 
on  each  side  of  the  brood-nest  is,  in 
my  judgment, worth  more  than  cushions 
or  blankets. 

IIiT«-TentiIatioii  in  Winter. 

Another  important  matter  is  venti- 
lation, the  silly  arguments  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Moisture, which 
is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  essential  in  a 
strong,  health}'  colony,  seeks  escape 
upward — as  soon  as  it  goes  the  other 
way,  it  has  condensed,  and  mischief  is 
brewing.  Well,  superfluous  moisture 
must  have  vent,  and  nature  says  "up- 
ward." But,  it  is  just  as  true  that  the 
escape  of  heat,  in  the  same  direction, 
must  be  prevented  by  top-packing. 

I  think  that  this  theory  is  supported 
by  philosophy'  and  personal  experience. 
Allow  me  to  illustrate  : 

If  I  desire  to  keep  warm  in  bed,  I 
want  the  covering  just  right — not  too 
heavy,  and  not  too  light.  It  does  not 
matter  so  much  what  kind  of  a  bed  I 
have  under  me — so  that  it  is  not  too 
short  or  too  narrow ;  but  I  want 
enough  warm,  soft,  and  at  the  same 
time  light,  covering.  If  the  covering 
is  heavy  and  stitt",  I  perspire,  and  get 
colder  and  colder.  I  also  want  the 
covering  close  to  my  body,  snugly 
tucked  in.  It  would  not  do  me  any 
good  to  j)ut  a  blanket  or  two  on  top  of 
the  house  that  I  may  be  in  ;  nor  d6  I 
want  it  under  me,  or  at  either  side  ;  I 
want  it  next  to  me,  on  top  ! 
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Now.  the  same  philosophy  I  ajjply 
to  the  packing  of  my  bees  for  wiutor, 
viz.: 

1.  Have  the  hive  near  the  ground, 
ami  protecteit  from  the  cold  winds. 

2.  Leave  enough  of  the  entrance 
open  for  ventilation.  This  is  even 
more  important  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer, because  in  warm  weather  the  bees 
jirovide  air  by  "  fanning,"  but  in  cold 
weather  they  are  semi-dormant. 

3.  Have  an  abundance  of  good 
honey  (not  .sjuHip)  in  the  hive — much 
more  than  you  think  they  will  need, 
and  provide  passage-ways  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  brood-nest,  on 
top.  The  best  thing  for  this,  that  I 
have  tried,  is  the  following  : 

Saw  laths  in  lengths  to  reach  across 
the  brood-nest  to  within  an  inch  or 
more  on  each  side  ;  nail  the  pieces, 
two  by  two,  together  so  as  to  form  a 
trough,  and  lay  three  (or  more)  on  top 
of  the  brood-nest,  equal  distances 
apart ;  then  put  on  top  a  piece  of  good 
burlap  (never  enamel-cloth,  oil-cloth 
or  heavy  duck)  cut  large  enough  to  be 
fastened  down  all  around,  so  that  the 
bees  cannot  get  out  into  the  top  pack- 
ing. 

4.  Pack  with  leaves,  chaft'  or  fine 
pine  shavings,  from  about  four  to  ten 
inches  on  top,  and  put  on  the  cover — 
not  forgetting  to  have  at  each  end  of 
the  cover  an  inch  anger  -  hole  cov- 
ered with  wire-cloth,  for  the  escape  of 
moisture. 

5.  Do  not  unpack,  frequently  dis- 
turb, or  manipulate  too  early  in  the 
spring ;  but  watch  them  closely,  all 
the  same. 

6.  A  good  que'  .i  in  February  and 
March  means  a  good  working  colony, 
and  surplus  when  clover  blooms.  When 
I  say  in  February  and  March,  I  of 
course  mean  that  the  bee-keeper  should 
see  to  it  that  each  colony  has  a  good 
queen  when  packed  for  winter,  or 
when  this,  for  any  reason,  cannot  be, 
provide  one  not  later  than  February  or 
March,  by  doubling. 

When  I  want  to  unite  or  transfer,  I 
take  both  hives  into  a  warm  room,  or 
into  the  cellar,  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
after  a  few  days  I  put  the  strengthened 
and  queened  colony  back  to  its  stand. 

The  foregoing  is  my  "system"  of 
wintering  bees.  I  think  thatthei-e  has 
been,  and  is,  too  much  written  and 
said  by-  leading  men  in  the  bee-busi- 
ness, about  '-cellar  wintering,''''  "6ee- 
diarrliea,''"  "spring  dtoin(lli7ig"  etc.,  to 
the  confusion  and  dismay  of  "greeli 
beginners." 

Much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  hive 
used  ;  but  more  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  management  applied. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
promptly,  will  plea.se  notify  us  at  once. 
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A  troldcn-haired  boy  siit  alone  on  the  floor. 

Witli  a  basin  of  suds  beside  him  ; 
From  a  new  clay-pipe  he  tried  o'er  and  o'er 
To  malte  fairy  worlds  u'er-ride  him. 
With  patience  and  skill 
He  labored,  until 
His  globe  assumed  shape  on  the  pipe-rim. 

With  delicate  grace  it  floats  in  the  air. 

In  beauty  excelling  the  rainbow  ; 
With  bright,  eager  c.^•cs  he  follows  the  fair 
Creation  before  iiini,  when,  lo, 
A  breath  from  somewhere. 
Somehow  entered  there. 
And  his  fairy-world  vanished  in  to-to. 

A  few  floetingyearsand  this  golden-haired  boy 

Has  led  tt)  the  altar  a  maiden  : 
The  litv  lliiil  now  is,  seems  his  to  enjoy  ; 
And  with  love  and  sweet  duty  to  aid  in 
The  voyage  of  bliss. 
With  what  more  than  this 
Doth  the  "  barque  of  lite  "  need  to  be  laden  ? 

A  woman  as  fair  as  the  daughters  of  Job, 

And  as  pure  as  the  breath  of  heaven  ; 
Had  a  seraph  descended  in  spotless  robe. 
No  holier  wife  had  heengiven. 
Hut,  sudden  and  soon. 
Before  her  life  s  noon. 
On  mortalities  rock  the  barque  was  driven. 

Alone  in  the  world,  he  in  sadness  awhile 

Doth  ])onder  the  prgblems  of  sorrow  ; 
But  Time,  the  great  healer,  doth  ever  beguile 
The  heart  to  think  well  of  to-morrow  ; 
And  grief  is  assuaged 
When  the  mind  is  engaged. 
And  hope  from  the  future  dot"h  borrow. 

The  goddess  of  wealth  now  allures  him  to  toil. 

With  the  promise  of  plenty  and  pleasure. 
Assuring  the  honors  from  which  no  recoil 
Should  come  in  his  moments  of  leisure. 
And  riches  did  come 
In  generous  sum, 
When  solely  intent  on  earth's  treasure. 

As  apples  of  Sodom  to  ashes  are  turned. 
When  pressed  to  the  lips  of  the  finder. 
So,  false  and  deceptive,  at  last  he  has  learned 
That  wealth  is  a  phantom  reminder 
Of  treasures  where  rust 
Corrodes  not,  nor  dust 
Shall  mar  the  sweet  peace  of  the  finder. 

'Tis  thus  we're  reminded,  as  time  and  again 
Our  hopes  in  things  earthly  are  shattered. 
That  Solomon  said,  all  things  are  but  vain. 
No  matter  how  much  they  have  flattered  ; 
One  certain,  pure  joy. 
Content  without  alloy. 
Shall  come  when  ambitions  are  scattered. 
Forest  City,  Iowa. 


BEE-DISEASE. 


Resuiti  of  the  §ca§oii — Market- 
ins  tlici  Honey  Crop. 


TFi-Jtfoi /or  Oie  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   0.    THEILMANN. 


On  page  635,  Mr.  Skinner  asks  me 
for  further  explanation  regarding  the 
"nameless  bee-disease,"  but  does  not 
say  what  I  should  explain,  so  I  am  in 
the  dark.  I  will  with  pleasure  explain 
anything  that  I  know  about  this  dis- 
ease, which  is  not  explicit  in  my  arti- 
cle on  page  58-1. 

I  believe  that  bees  should  have  ac- 
cess to  salt,  where  creeks  and  rivers 
are  far  away  f.'oni  the  apiary  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  a  necessity  where  they 
are  near,  and  where  lots  of  cattle  and 
other  stock  have  watering-places, 
where  the  bees  find  all   the   salt   they 


need  to  carry  on  their  household.  I 
know  that  tliey  like  this  kind  of  salt 
better  than  our  common  cooking-salt.  ■ 

In  past  years  I  tritnl  to  feed  mj'  bees 
salt  and  water  in  troughs,  but  the)- 
would  never  touch  it,  because  they  got 
all  they  wanted  at  the  watering-places, 
which  apparently  suited  them  better  ; 
so  now  I  do  not  put  out  salt  for  them. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  want  of  salt 
causes  the  "nameless  bee-disease." 

In  addition  to  my  article  on  page 
584,  I  would  s.ay,  that  in  Olcanings, 
page  740,  the  black,  hairless  shiny- 
bees  are  spoken  of  by  "  Amateur  Ex- 
pert," who  writes  that  the  disease  is 
known  as  "  bacilli  depletus."  Accord- 
ing to  my  observations,  this  seems  to 
be  nearer  right,  than  that  the  lack  of 
salt  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  though 
salt  will  check  the  disease  ;  but  whether 
it  is  "  bacilli  depletus,"  or  parasites, 
who  knows  ?  The  actions  of  the  bees 
look  as  if  they  had  the  itch  or  scrofula. 

Keport  for  tlie  JSeatson. 

I  commenced  the  spring  of  1889 
with  185  colonies.  The  weather  up  to 
the  forepart  of  June  was  unfavorable, 
and  I  had  to  feed  about  1,500  pounds 
of  honej'  and  sugar  to  save  my  bees  ; 
but  from  the  middle  of  June  until 
Sept.  1,  we  had  a  continual  flow  of 
nectar,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
days.  Linden  was  in  bloom  for  21 
daj's,  on  account  of  the  cool  weather 
while  it  was  in  bloom  ;  this  was  the 
longest  time  I  have  ever  seen  linden  in 
bloom.  It  generally  lasts  from  (5  to  10 
days  ;  once  only  in  20  years  it  lasted 
for  14  days. 

My  crop  is  3,000  pounds  of  extracted, 
and  about  22.000  pounds  of  comb 
honey,  of  excellent  (piality,  one-half  of 
it  being  white.  I  have  sold  about  half 
of  the  lot  at  12i  cents  per  pound  here  ; 
that  is,  I  deliver  it  on  board  the  cars. 

neaXing  'with    CoiiiiiiiS!«ion  Men. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  lately 
about  commission  men.  There  are  just 
as  good  and  honest  commission  men 
as  there  are  among  other  classes,  and 
also  some  bad  ones,  from  whom  I  have 
had  to  learn  dear  lessons.  I  like  to 
sell  my  honey  for  cash,  even  if  I  get  a 
cent  or  two  less  for  it ;  but  I  cannot 
always  do  this,  and  then  I  do  the  best 
I  can.  Even  last  year  I  sold  all  but 
about  1,500  pounds,  which  was  sent  on 
commission  to  a  man  who  was  quoted 
from  !S;40.000  to  ^50,000  in  Dunn's  Mer- 
cantile Agency ;  when  I  got  my  re- 
turns this  fall,  the  statements  showed 
12.V  cents  per  pound  for  the  same 
hoiiey  that  I  sold  and  got  my  money 
for  last  fall  at  17  and  18  cents  per 
pound.  We  shouUl  all  try  to  sell  our 
honej'  for  (uish. 

Theilmanton,  Minn. 
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THE  SOUTH. 


Winterinsr  Bees  in  the  Soulli  and 
Stiniuicringr  tlieni  Nortli. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  JOHN   CRAYCBAFT. 


I  was  greatly  pleased  with  G.  M. 
Doolittle's  letter  on  page  581.  It  opens 
another  field  in  the  progress  of  profit- 
able bee-keeping,  both  for  the  North 
and  the  South,  which  is  certain  to  be- 
come profitable  to  the  bee-keeper  in 
the  North  and  South  iu  about  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  as  I,  at  this  time,  look 
at  it : 

About  Sept.  1,  put  up  all  the  bees  in 
colonies  that  have  not  an  abundance 
of  honey  for  wintering  safely ;  and 
ship  them  to  the  South  to  some  partner 
in  the  trade,  and  he  can  turn  tliem  on 
empty  combs,  or  partly  drawn  founda- 
tion, and  they  will  then  build  up  be- 
fore the  fall  honey  is  all  gathered 
along  the  St.  Johns  river  swamps 
here,  and  he  could  get  a  full  crop  of 
the  orange  honey  in  March  and  April, 
and  such  part  of  May  as  they  might  be 
kept  before  returning  them  to  the 
white  clover  fields  of  the  North.  Such 
a  transportation  of  them  could  be  made 
with  a  very  small  expense.  All  their 
winter  stores  could  be  saved,  or  what- 
ever they  may  have  had,  and  turn  the 
new  j-oung  bees  from  the  South  on  the 
combs. 

If  in  September  you  send  to  your 
partner  in  the  South,  say  25  or  50 
queens,  and  an  average  of  2  or  3 
pounds  of  bees,  and  have  a  like  amount 
returned  in  May,  or  such  time  as  the 
season  or  location  permitted,  the  same 
cases  that  they  were  shipped  in  would 
do  to  return  them  in  again.  This 
seems  entirely  practical  at  a  glance,  as 
it  were. 

First,  the  wintering  problem  would 
be  solved,  for  there  would  be  no  feed- 
ing to  carry  them  through  the  long, 
cold  winter. 

Second,  there  would  be  as  many,  or 
more,  young  and  vigorous  bees  ready 
for  the  field  when  the  harvest  came 
next  May. 

Third,  is  the  cost.  The  cages  would 
be  the  first  and  greatest  cost  at  the 
start,  but  with  care  they  would  last 
through  many  seasons.  If  packages 
weighing  as  much  as  four  pounds  were 
sent  by  mail,  the  postage  would  be  64 
cents  on  each  ;  but  if  such  packages 
were  put  up  in  lots  of  5  or  10,  I  think 
that  the  express  company  would  carry 
them  at  a  less  cost  than  by  mail,  and 
with  greater  safety.  They  could  be  so 
put  up  that  2J  pounds  of  bees,  cages 
and  feed  would  not  weigh  to  exceed  5 
pounds,  after  they  were  crated  in  lots 
of  five  or  ten,  and  I  think  that  they 
would  not  cost,   in   expressage,  more 


than  25  or  30  cents  per  cage  in  such 
lots.  With  that  amount  of  bees,  there 
would  be  but  little  trouble  of  their 
producing  a  good  gathering  of  honey, 
if  the  season  was  favorable. 

I  would  put  the  cost  of  one  cage, 
with  feed,  50  cents  ;  express  charges, 
both  ways,  per  cage,  80  cents  ;  cost  of 
their  winter  care  and  putting  up  again 
in  the  spring,  per  cage,  $1.00 — making 
a  total  of  $2.30  ;  and  this  would  mean  as 
many  bees  returned  with  the  same 
queen  if  living,  and  if  not,  with  a 
young  laying  queen. 

The  expense  of  $1.00  for  their  care 
would  not  compensate  the  partner  in 
the  South,  but  he  would  have  the 
honey  that  the  colony  gathered  until 
the  1st  or  the  20th  of  May,  as  the  case 
might  be  ;  and  with  proper  care  he 
would  have  a  colony  of  young  bees, 
brood  and  eggs,  that  would  soon  rear 
them  a  queen,  if  he  had  not  already  a 
young  laying  queen,  or  a  cell  ready 
for  cutting  out. 

I  think  that  sucli*a  change  could  be 
made  profitable  to  both  parties.  The 
one  North  would  have  no  wintering 
trouble  to  go  through,  a  saving  of  at 
least  20  pounds  of  honej%  no  labor  and 
care,  and  have  as  many  bees  to  turn  in 
the  old  hive  as  were  taken  away,  and 
all  young  and  vigorous,  and  ready  for 
labor.  The  one  at  the  South  could 
have  a  new  colony  of  bees  left  after 
replacing  as  many  bees  as  he  received, 
besides  all  the  honey  that  they  may 
have  gathered.  But  if  the  mails  will 
carry  bees  up  to  as  many  as  would 
make  a  4-pound  package,  that  would 
certainly  be  a  very  great  help  to  the 
fraternity. 

I  have  my  bees  on  the  St.  Johns 
river,  between  Lake  George  and  San- 
ford  on  Lake  Monroe,  at  St.  Francis,  a 
few  miles  from  Deland.  I  have  had 
my  bees  on  the  river  for  a  year,  and 
having  studied  the  flora  there  tolerably 
well,  I  have  decided  to  go  into  bee- 
keeping almost  exclusively,  with  my 
son,  who  is  a  thorough,  practical  bee- 
keeper for  a  boy  of  17  years  ;  but  we 
have  only  asmailapiary  of  40  colonies. 
We  did  not  desire  to  increase  them 
until  we  were  certain  of  our  loca- 
tion being  a  good  one,  and  the  honey 
first-class. 

There  is  no  finer  honey  than  the 
pure  orange-blossom ;  and  the  wild 
grape-vine  honej',  along  the  river 
swamps,  cannot  be  excelled  by  any 
honey  that  1  have  ever  seen.  I  kept 
bees  iu  Indiana,  and  one  season  I  liad 
the  charge  and  the  management  of  Dr. 
N.P.Allen's  bees,  of  Smith's  Grove.Ky., 
in  the  best  white  clover  fields  that  I 
ever  saw,  and  the  clover  docs  not  ex- 
cel the  wild-grape.  I  am  satisfied 
with  Florida  as  a  honey-producing 
State,  but  tliere  are  many  locations  to 
keep  bees  that  would  prove  to  be  com- 


plete failures.  I  would  like  to  have 
this  sending  of  queens  and  bees  South 
to  be  wintered,  and  returned  in  the 
spring,  tested,  so  that  the  cost,  ex- 
penses, profits  and  losses  will  be  estab- 
lished the  coming  winter,  so  if  it  were 
found  to  be  practicable  and  profitable  to 
both  parties,  we  would  prepare  to  re- 
ceive and  care  for  several  hundred 
colonies  next  year. 
Altoona,  Fla. 


ZINC  EXCLUDERS. 


The  U§e  of  Cell-Cup$  for  Qncen- 
Rearins: — Oolden-Rod. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  JOHN    S.  KEESE. 


Sevei'al  items  published  recently  in 
the  bee-papers  in  regard  to  perforated 
zinc,  prompts  me  to  give  mj'  views. 

First,  the  perforations  must  be  of 
such  size  or  width  as  to  exclude  all 
queens  and  drones,  and  give  free  pass- 
age to  all  workers.  This  certainly  has 
been  accomplished,  judging  from  my 
experience  with  at  least  one  •'  make  " 
of  zinc,  which  I  duplicated  with  my 
foot-power  punch. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered,  is 
getting  as  many  holes  |  of  an  inch 
long  in  the  zinc  as  possible,  and  yet 
retain  the  necessary  strength  or  rigid- 
ity ;  the  object  of  this  being  to  obtain 
as  little  resistance  to  ventilation 
through  the  zinc  as  possible,  therefore 
the  square-cornered  hole  is  a  necessity 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  This 
is  especially  desirable  when  the  zinc  is 
to  be  used  in  traps  and  as  entrance- 
guards,  so  as  to  give  the  bees  every 
opportunity  of  ventilating  their  hives 
during  warm  weather. 

The  traps  that  I  use  have  a  strip  of 
this  zinc  (through  which  the  bees  pass 
in  and  out),  about  two  inches  wide 
and  as  long  as  the  full  width  of  my 
hives — 15|  inches  ;  and  the  traps  can 
be,  and  are,  frequently  left  on  the 
hives  for  weeks  at  a  time,  during 
the  hottest  days  in  July  and  August, 
with  no  bad  results  of  any  kind. 

Cell-Cups   fur   Rearing:   4liieens. 

The  Doolittle  cell-cups  have  proven 
very  satisfactorj'  with  me,  especially 
when  necessary  to  remove  a  cell,  in 
any  state  of  development,  from  one 
frame  or  hive  to  another.  The  cups 
have  such  a  solid  base  that  they  can  be 
stuck  around  anywhere. 

I  keep  a  lot  of  the  cups  convenient, 
and  when  colls  are  wanted,  the  royal 
jelly  is  transferred  from  the  surplus 
cells  that  have  been  taken  from  the 
hives  at  difierent  times,  and  laid  aside 
for  future  use ;  the  grub  or  young 
queen  was  thrown  out.  and  the  end  of 
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the  cell  piiifhiHl  together  to  exclude 
the  air  and  keep  the  royal  jelly  from 
drying  up.  1  have  used  the  food  for  a 
number  of  these  cells  after  keeping 
them  for  several  weeks — indeed,  I 
have  just  used  some  of  it  to-day  (Oct. 
19),  that  has  been  taken  from  the 
hives  more  than  a  month,  and  the  jellj' 
was  perfectly  fresh.  Next  season  I 
shall  try  kcei/ing  sorue  of  this  royal 
jelly  in  a  small  bottle. 

On  one  occasion  I  softened  up  with 
water  some  of  tlii.s  queen-food  that  was 
drj'  and  hard,  and  it  answered  every 
purpose  in  the  cell-cup. 

The  little  grubs  can  be  taken  in  a 
few  moments  from  the  combs  of  the 
choice  queen,  without  cutting  or  injur- 
ing the  combs.  This  requires  very 
little  practice  to  enable  any  one  to 
select  the  grubs,  and  transfer  tliem  very 
rapidly,  and  frecjuently  without  remov- 
ing or  disturbing  the  bees  on  the  comb. 

No   Honey  from   Uolden  Rod. 

Golden-Rod  in  the  "blue-grass"' 
region  of  Kentucky  has  never  fur- 
nished any  honey,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  ;  but  the  asters  do, 
and  to-day  mj-  bees  are  coming  in 
loaded  with  honey  and  lemon-colored 
pollen  from  them,  and  every  comb  is 
loaded  to  the  guards  with  honey  and 
pollen,  which  insure*  every  colony  to 
winter  perfectly  on  their  ■  summer 
stands,  with  six  inches  of  sawdust  and 
a  water-proof  corrugated  iron-cover. 

Winchester,  Ky. 


An  Open  Apple   Tart. 

Stew  some  apples  till  quite  soft ;  take  out 
ftny  hard  pieces,  beat  them  to  a  pulp,  and  to 
half  a  pound  of  pulp  allow  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
five  eggs  and  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon. 
Beat  all  these  well  together,  then  add  gradu- 
ally five  ounces  of  melted  butter.  Line  a  dish 
with  puff  paste,  pour  in  the  mixture  and  bake 
it  at  once. 

Cliocolate  Cakes. 

The  whites  of  eight  eggs,  half  a  cake  of 
chocolate  grated,  one  pound  of  sugar,  six 
ounces  of  flour.  Beat  the  eggs  to  a  stiff 
(roth,  add  the  sugar,  then  stir  in  the  choco- 
late and  flour.  Butter  flat  tins,  and  drop  the 
mixture  thereon;  not  too  closely,  as  the  cakes 
will  spread.  Bake  a  few  minutes  in  a  quick 
oven. 


For  Neuralgia, 
Boil  a  handful  of  lobeUa  in  a  half  pint  of 
water,  strain  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  fine 
salt.  Wring  cloths  out  of  the  liquid,  very 
hot,  and  apply  till  the  pain  ceases,  changing 
as  fast  as  cold,  then  cover  with  a  dry  cloth 
for  a  wiiilo  to  prevent  taking  cold.  Two  large 
tablespoonfuls  of  cologne  and  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  fine  salt  mixed  in  a  bottle  makes  an 
excellent  inhalent  for  facial  neuralgia.  Horse- 
radish, prepared  the  same  as  for  the  table,  ap- 
phed  to  the  temple  or  wrist,  is  recommended. 

Europe  has  "AlO  unions  of  men  who  sew  for 
i  living.  The  members  earn  about  $3  a  week 
ind  live  and  dress  poorly. 


COIVVENTION  DIRECTORY. 


,1888. 


Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 


Dec.  4-6.— International,  at  Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada. 
K.  F.  Uoltenuann.  Sec,  Romney,  Ont. 

Dec.  16,  17.— Northern  Illinois,  at  Rockford,  Ills. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley.  Ills.  . 
1890. 
May  2.— Susquehanna  Co..  at  Hopbottom,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec.,  Harford,  Pa. 

ty  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  ahd  place  of  future  meetines.- Bd. 


Nebraska  Fnir  Premiums. 

We  have  had   a  splendid    fair.      I  took 

premiums  on   fruit,   grapes,   and  bees  and 

houej' to  the  amount  of  over  S'lOO.     I  had 

45  varieties  of  grapes  alone,  on  exhibition. 

Wm.  Stollev. 

Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  Oct.  28,  1889. 


iVIoTincT  Uecs  a  l^oiig^  Distance. 

It  will  be  seen  by  m^'  address  that  I  have 
made  quite  a  move.  1  shipped  48  colonies 
of  bees  from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  Tacoma. 
Wash.  Ter.,  sustaining  a  loss  of  8  colonies, 
being  IS  days  on  the  road.  This  is  the 
longest  shipment  that  I  know  of,  being 
nearly  3,200  miles.  The  possibilities  of 
bee-culture  here,  I  think,  are  great.  Here 
gi'ass  and  flowers  now  look  like  they  do  in 
May  in  Iowa.  C.  A.  Phenicie. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter.,  Oct.  26,  1889. 


Bees  in    Box-llives. 

I  concluded  that  two  of  the  7  colonies 
in  box-hives,  mentioned  on  page  652,  did 
not  have  stores  enough  to  keep  them 
through  the  winter,  so  I  destroyed  them, 
leaving  only  5  good  colonies,  3  of  which 
did  not  have  honey  enough  to  satisfy  me. 

1  have  fed  them  some  sugar  syrup.  I  pro- 
pose to  leave  them  on  the  summer  stands 
all  winter,  and  put  corn-stalks  around 
them.  Mr.  Swezy,  a  liee-keeper  living  in 
Brook  Haven,  does  not  give  his  bees  any 
protection  whatever  in  the  winter.  He  just 
lets  them  stay  on  the  summer  stands.  Out 
of  ti  colonies'he  hasonly  2  left;  I  purchased 

2  of  them,  and  2  died,  leaving  him  only  2. 

O.  R.  Hawkixs. 
Bellport,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1889. 


First  to  i^Iiip  Uees  by  Mai  I. 

We  have  just  read  the  article  on  page 
667,  in  which  Mr.  C.  .J.  Robinson  accuses 
Mr.  Lungstroth  of  unfairness,  and  of  not 
giving  him  (Roliinsou)  the  due  honor  of 
having  been  the  first  to  send  queens  safely 
l>y  mail. 

Mr,  Lungstroth  is  human,  and  conse- 
quently has  his  faults  as  well  as  Mr.  Robin- 
son, or  any  of  us;  but  we  wish  to  say  pub- 
licly, that  in  this  case  Mr.  Langstroth  is 
nattd  he  bliimcd  at  all.  AVhen  we  took  the 
revision  of  theViook,  '-The  Hive  andHoney- 
Bee,"  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  L.,  his  most 
emphatic  liesire  was,  that  we  give  honor 
to  whom  htjuor  is  due,  and  he  expressed  the 
ojiinion  that  we  would  try,  as  hard  as  any 
one  iiossilily  could,  to  do  this  to  the  fullest 
extent.  The  work  of  revision  had  hardly 
liegun,  when  Mr.  L.  took  sick  with  the  dis- 
ease that  has  so  long  jirostrated  him,  and 
that  is  even  now  keeping  him  from  the 
world.      We  were,  therefore,   deprived  of 


his  help,  and  of  his  counsel.  When  we  took 
up  the  subject  of  mailing  queens,  we 
searched  the  oldest  volumes  of  the  Ameki- 
( AX  Bee  .JoruxAi,  for  the  names  of  those 
who  had  first  shipped  liees  by  mail.  If  Mr. 
Roliinsou  is  there  mentioned,  we  did  not 
see  it.  Had  we  fouml  it,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  given  him  <redit,  instead  of 
giving  it  to  Messrs.  Townley  and  Alley. 
But  let  Mr.  Roliinson's  ire  fall  on  us,  aud 
not  on  Mr.  Langstroth,  who  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Since  Mr.  Roliinson  has  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Langstroth,  acknowledging  that  he  was  the 
first  man  to  shiji  bees  safely  by  mail,  we 
stand  ready  to  give  him  due  credit  for  this 
in  the  next  edition  of  the  "Hive  and 
Houey-Bee."  CiiAS.  Dadant  &  Sox. 

Hamilton,  Ills. 


Poor  Honey  Harvest. 

The  honey  harvest  was  a  poor  one  again: 
this  year  in  Somerset  count}-.  Pa.  I  would 
have  had  to  feed,  like  I  did  last  season,  but 
buckwheat  yielded  some  honey,  and  golden- 
rod  also  j'ielded  well  for  about  three  weeks. 
This  was  the  only  honey  we  have  to  winter 
bees  on,  as  almost  all  the  white  clover  and 
linden  honey  was  used  for  breeding. 

D.  D.  Jonssos. 

Summit  Mills,  Pa.,  Oct.  25,  1889. 


Excellent  Results. 

The  Amehk'an'  Bee  Jourxal  is  a  vei-y 
welcome  visitor  in  our  family  evei*y  week. 
I  \viutered  26  colonies  in  the  cellar  last 
winter,  lost  one,  and  since  I  have  increased 
to  40,  and  have  taken  off  800  pounds  of 
No.  1  coml)  honey,  aud  200  lbs.  or  more  of 
second  and  third  grade  honey.  The  weather 
has  been  too  wet  and  cold  for  good  results, 
so  say  experienced  bee-keepers.  With  my- 
self, this  is  the  fourth  best  season  thus  far. 

C.  GUILFORII. 

Cuba,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28,  1889. 


€<oo«l  ¥iel«i   of  Honey. 

I  put  15  colonies  of  bees  in  the  cellar  last 
November,  and  all  came  out  in  good  condi- 
tion in  the  spring.  They  did  fairly  well 
through  April  and  May,  lint  June  was  so 
excessively  wet  that  the  first  half  of  the 
white  clover  bloom  gave  but  little  honey ; 
however,  about  July  4,  the  weather  cleared 
up  so  that  the  bees  did  well  on  the  profuse 
white  clover  bloom,  till  the  basswood  com- 
menced to  bloom,  which  was  about  July  15, 
aud  that  lusted  the  balance  of  the  month, 
and  yielded  moderately  well.  Twelve  colo- 
nies,Which  I  worked  for  extracted  honey, 
gave  about  1,300  pounds  of  clover  and 
basswood  honey,  and  500  pounds  of  fall 
honey,  which  is  a  good  yield  for  this 
locality.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  honey, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fruit,  and  I 
have  sold  nearly  all  of  mine  at  my  own 
door,  at  10  cents  for  the  white  honey,  aud 
7  cents  for  the  dark.  The  yield  from  buck- 
wheat was  light,  but  I  have  not  known  the 
golden-rod  to  yield  so  well  in  many  years. 
David  Hii.i.. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28,  1889. 


<iioldcn-Ko«I— <»oo«i   Season. 

As  "Golden-Rod"  is  being  trieil  by  a  jury 
of  apiarists,  suppose  we  should  all  give  in 
our  testimony.  It  is  very  abundant  in  this 
vicinitv  (Waushara  county)  and,  judging 
by  the  "way  the  bees  work  upon  it,  it  is  a 
niost  excellent  honey -plant.  I  have  many 
times  seen  several  tiees  upon  a  single  stalk. 
There  are  at  h-ust  two  varieties  here,  both 
of  which  yield  honey.  In  my  opinion, 
golden-rod"  has  redeeming  qualities  enough 
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to  entitle  it  to  become  our  emblematic 
flower;  it  is  wide  spread,  and  universally 
known  and  admired  by  every  one,  and  it  is 
so  modest  that  it  does  not  infringe  upon 
space  alloted  to  anything  else,  but  is  con- 
tent with  the  fence-corners,  dry  marshes, 
and  other  waste-places  where  it  can  be 
seen  gracefully  lifting  its  hat,  and  nodding 
its  golden  head  to  its  welcome  guests — the 
busy  bees. 

^  This  has  been  quite  a  good  honey  season 
for  this  section,  though  not  nearly  as  good 
as  we  used  to  have  in  days  of  yore.  My 
bees  averaged  nearly  60  pounds  of  comb 
honey  per  colony,  spring  count,  and  I  in- 
creased them  40  per  cent.  All  are  well 
supplied  with  stores  for  winter. 

B.  T.  Davenpokt. 
Auroraville,  Wis.,  Oct.  27,  1889. 


Caolden-Rod  His  Favorite. 

In  regard  to  the  golden-rod,  I  would  say 
that  when  I  was  living  in  Illinois,  I  had  85 
colonies  of  bees,  and  I  must  say  that  the 
golden-rod  honey  I  got  in  the  fall  was  the 
finest  of  all  the  fall  honey,  and  I  obtained 
lots  of  it,  too.  It  was  my  favorite  for  my 
own  use,  and  I  would  not  eat  any  other  as 
long  as  the  golden-rod  lasted.  If  I  had  50 
votes  to  cast,  I  would  give  them  all  for 
_golden-rod  as  the  national  flower. 

John  Boekstler. 

Vashon,  Wash.  Ter. 


Ifig  Stuck  Farms  and  Stakes. 

The  largest  breeding  establishment  in 
America  for  thoroughbred  hoi-ses  is  the  Belle 
Mead  stock  farm,  in  Sumuer  county,  Tenn. 
It  contains  4,000  acres.  The  richest  stakes 
ever  won  in  America  were  the  Peyton,  rua 
at  Nashville  in  1843,  and  the  Futurity,  run  at 
New  York  in  1888.  Each  was  worth  $41,000 
to  the  winner.  The  Futurity  was  for  3-year- 
olds,  and  was  won  by  Proctor  Kuott,  owned 
by  Bryant  &  Scroggins,  of  Kentucky.  This 
horse  won  the  largest  stakes  of  that  season, 
the  sum  reaching  $09,780,  which  is  the  largest 
amount  ever  won  by  a  3-year-old  in  a  season. 


Snow  Flakes. 

The  lightness  of  snow  flakes  is  the  result  of 
their  surface  being  so  great  when  compared 
with  their  volume,  and  is  accounted  for  in 
some  degree  by  the  large  quantity  of  air 
amid  their  frozen  particles.  Snow  flakes  con- 
tain about  nine  times  as  many  volumes  of  air, 
entangled,  so  to  speak,  among  their  crystals, 
as  they  contain  water.  Very  fine  and  lightly 
deposited  snow  occupies  about  twenty-four 
times  as  much  space  as  water,  and  is  from 
ten  ia  twelve  times  lighter  than  an  equal 
bulk  of  that  fluid. 


A  nig  Talley. 

The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  larger  than 
that  of  the  Mississippi,  the  former  river 
draining  3,330,000  square  miles  and  the  latter 
1,344,000  square  miles.  The  Amazon  drains 
a  greater  area  than  any  other  river  on  the 
globe.  

United  States  Population. 

The  present  estimated  population  of  the 
United  States  is  04,000,000.  The  annual 
growth  by  natural  increase  and  immigration 
is  placed  at  about  a  million.  The  estimated 
for».is;n  population  is  not  far  below  14,000,000. 


"^Ttr-^ 


BllJOlBIK 


AL,FREI>   H.  IVEWMAIV, 

BUSINESS  MANAQER. 


Be  not  slow  in  common  and  usual  acts  of 
devotion  and  quick  at  singularities;  but,  hav- 
ing first  done  what  thou  art  bound  to,  pro- 
ceed to  the  extraordinaries  of  religion  as  you 
aee  cause. — Jeremy  Taylor. 


[ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ] 


Your  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

It  "Won  tiive  near  one  post-office  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list. 

Crive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  Miller's  Book,  "  A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Jotm- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

It  you  Liose  9Ioney  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

New  ^Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
uumbers  for  1888  and  1889  tor  81.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4}^x4J^  and  53^x5)^. 
Price,  $1.00  per  100,  or  $8.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  Your  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BINBEK  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Jouenai,, 

Please  ■write  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Phenol  tor  Foul  Brood.— 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  3.5  cents  per  ounce. 
N^ot  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  35  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper 


Red  Isabels  tor  Pails.— We  have 

three  sizes  of  these  Labels  ranging  in  size 
for  pails  to  hold  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of 
honey.  Price,  81  for  a  hundred,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  bee-keeper  printed 
on  them.  Smaller  quantities  at  one  cent 
each  ;  but  we  cannot  print  the  name  and 
address  on  less  than  100.  Larger  quantities 
according  to  size,  as  follows : 

Size  A.  Size  B.  Size  C. 

250  Labels $1.50     $2.00     $2.23 

SOOLabels 2.00       3.00       3.50 

1,000  Labels 3.00       4.00       5.00 

49~  Samples  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

Hastings'  Perfection  Feeder. — 

This  excellent  Feeder  will  hold  a  quart, 
and  the  letting  down  of  the  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  thumb-screw.  The  cap  screws  securely 
on.  It  is  easy  to  regulate — either  a  spoonful 
or  a  quart— and  that  amount  can  be  given 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  as  desired.  By  it  the 
food  can  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed- 
just  over  the  cluster.  Not  a  drop  need  be 
lost,  and  no  robber  bees  can  get  at  it.  A 
single  one  can  be  had  for  40  cents,  or  a 
dozen  for  83.50,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

International   Bee-Convention. 

—The  Pamphlet  Report  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bee-Convention  can  be  obtained  at 
this  office,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  35  cents. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  new  bee-songs 
and  words,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  International  Society,  and  a  full  report 
of  the  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 
conventions,  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Apiary  Register.— All  who  intend  to 

be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiary, 

should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 

begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For   50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

"    100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

"    200  colonies  (430  pages)  1  50 

Always  Mention   your  Post-Offlce 

County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 

Having  a  Fe^v  extra  sets  of  the 
American  Bee  JouitNAL  for  the  years  1887 
and  1888,  we  will  supply  both  these  years, 
and  1889  and  ISOO,  for  83.00,  until  all  are  sold. 
Or  we  will  send  1888,  1889  and  1890  for  83..50, 
all  by  mail,  postage  paid.  These  are  very 
valuable,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  read 
them  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  them. 

Yucca  Brushes,  for  removing  bees 
from  the  combs,  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber, 
and  do  not  irritate  the  bees.     We  supply 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ; 
sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 

W^e  -M'ill  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  83.00.  It  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  their  meaning. 
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cx.i;umivci  usx. 

Wes  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  witli  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  liAST 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  0/  both.    Olvb 

The  American  Bee  Journal 1 00 . . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00....  1  76 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist 1  73 1  63 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 1  50 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00 1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...!  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  63 6  00 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00....  2  75 
Cook's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25. . . .  2  00 

Doolittle  on  Queen-Rearing.. 2  00 1  75 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2 00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  bee  Journal..!  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)... 3  00....  2  00 
Hoot's  A  BCof  Bee-Culture.. 225....  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50....  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00....  1  75 

Toronto  Globe  (weekly) 2  00....  1  70 

History  of  National  Society..!  50 1  25 

American  Poultry  Journal... 2  25 150 

I.*o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Sentt  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 

•-♦-♦-♦-• 

Triple-Iiense 
magiilflers  for 
fi:."t\'/w     Ji       ^k»the  inspection  of 
J  bees,  insects.etc. 
^'^^ /iil'iP''  .       Jf  They  are  invalu- 
L;iit  >4r    able  in  the  con- 

servatory, or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  Amehican  Bee  Joorn.\l  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.50. 


Honey  and  lleeswax  Market. 


A    II:in«l!«onie     Present. — As    the 

convention  season  is  now  on  hand,  we  will 
make  every  subscriber  this  good  oiler :  Go 
and  call  on  your  neighbor  who  keeps  bees 
and  ought  to  take  the  Bee  Jotienal.  Get 
his  subscription  and  one  dollar  for  a  year  ; 
send  it  to  us,  and  we  will  present  you  a  copy 
of  the  Convention  Hand-Book,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, for  your  trouble.  Here  is  a  grand 
chance  for  all  to  get  a  valuable  book  without 
costing  them  a  cent ! 

Every  Hand-Book  contains  a  simple  Man- 
ual of  Parliamentary  Law  and  Rules  of 
Order  for  Local  Bee-Conventions  ;  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  for  a  Local  Society  ; 
Programme  for  a  Convention,  with  subjects 
for  discussion.  They  sell  at  .50  cents  each, 
and  are  nicely  bound  in  cloth  covers. 


Please  to   g-et   your    IVeiglibor, 

who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  Aslekicak 
Bee  JotntNAL.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
DO  one  CV1  aSord  to  do  withouti  t 


KANSAS  ciTr. 
HONBV.— White  clover  unci  Imden  l-Ibs.,  fancy, 
I4@l.'ic.;KOOd,  i:iai4c  ;  rtnrk.  I2c  ;  the  same  In  2-lb8., 
i:i@Mc.;  dark.  I^c.      K.xtriicted.  white,  sc;  dark.  7c. 
Demand  is  unod.    Sales  larkre  for  tbis  time  of  year. 
Sep.  27.         HAME3UN  &  BKAB8S.  514  Walnut  St. 

DENVER. 

HONEV.— We  quote  :  In  one-lb.  sections,  16O180.; 
off  colors.  14@lBc.    Extracted,  7@8c. 

nKBSWAX.--2'm-J5c. 
Sep.  M).  J.  M.  CLARK  COM.  CO.,  1421  15th  8t. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Extracted,  white  clover,  basswood,  or- 
ange blossom  and  California,  He;  buckwheat.  6  cts.; 
common  Southern,  (ir,fii7nc.  per  gallon.  Demand  is 
cood.  Comb  honey,  fancy  white  l-lbs.,  I6c.:  i>-lbs., 
14c.  Fair  l-lbs..  14c. ;  2-lb8.,  ll®12c.  Buckwheat.  1- 
Ibs.,  ii(ai2c.;  i-lbs.,  H)@llc.  Demand  very  good  for 
fancy  white  l-ibs..  and  buckwheat  l-lbs. 

BKESWAX.-22C. 
Oct.  2.        v. «.  STROHMByBR  4  CO.,  122  Water  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— It  is  arriving  freely  and  we  note  some 
little  accumulation,  but  all  will  be  wanted  later  on. 
White  clover  l-lbs..  according  to  style  of  package 
and  appearance.  i:i®l5c.  Uark  l-lbs.,  KKailc;  2lb9., 
8@9c.  Extracted  is  in  light  demand,  values  ranging 
from  6@Hc.,  depending  upon  the  style  of  package, 
quality,  etc. 

BEESWAX.-25C. 
Sep.  2 1 .  8.  T.  FISH  4  CO.,  188  8.  Water  St, 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— It  is  in  good  demand.  We  quote:  Fan- 
cy  white  l-lbs.,  15®l(ic.;  2-lb8..  I3014C.  Fair  white 
1-lba..  13ai4c.;  2-lbs.,  1  l®12c.  Buckwheat  l-lbs.  in® 
He;  2-lbs.,  04«a]oc.  Extracted,  basswood  and  clo- 
ver, 8c.:  orange  blossom,  8».^c.;  buckwheat,  6c. ;  Cal- 
ifornia, 7,'i.c.:  Southern,  72.'.i.c.  per  gallon. 

HLLDRE'i'U  BROS.  4  8BOBLKEN, 
Oct.  11.  28  4  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Uuane  Bt. 

BOSTON. 

HONBY.-We  quote:  Fancy  l-lbs..  16017c.;  fair. 
14@I5c.;  2-lbs..  i.v^vlfic.  Extracted,  8@9c.  Market  is 
in  fairly  good  condition,  but  we  are  getting  some  of 
the  odd  grades  from  Western  New  York,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  not  arriving  in  very  good 
condition,  making  it  hard  to  sell. 

BBBSWAX.-None  on  hand. 
Oct.  21.      BLAKE  4  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— A  quiet  but  steady  demand  for  choice 
comb,  at  14@16c.  Fair  demand  for  extracted  at  5@8c 

BEESWAX.— Demand  Is  good— 20®22c.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival, 

Oct.  21.  C.  F.  MUTH  4  SON.  Freeman  4  Central  Av. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Receipts  are  very  light,  and  demand  is 
increasing.  We  .quote:  White  l-lbs.  13@14c.:  dark, 
Io(!!Jl2c.;  white  2-lbs.  I2®i:ic.;  dark.  10®12c.  Extrac- 
ted, white,  7@yc.:  dark,  fie. 

BBBSWAX.-None  in  market. 
Oct.  12.    CLBM0N8.  CLOON  4  CO.,  cor  4th  4Walnat. 


Send  Us  tlie  I^anies  of  bee-keepers 
in  your  neighborhood  who  should  take  and 
read  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  we 
will  send  them  a  sample  copy.  In  this  way 
we  may  obtain  many  regular  subscribers, 
for  thousands  have  never  seen  a  copy,  or 
even  know  of  its  existence.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  cause  along. 

Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  35  cents,  postpaid.  This 
is  a  complete  instructor  for  the  practical 
potato-grower,  and  explains  the  author's 
new  system  in  40  interesting  lessons.  It  is 
for  sale  at  this  office. 

A  Favorable  *Vord  from  any  of  our 

readers,  who  speak  from  experience,  has 
more  weight  with  their  friends  than  any- 
thing we  might  say.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  can  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  in  this 
way,  without  much  trouble. 

Tlie  Mate  on  the  wrapper  label  of 
your  paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month 
to  which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past, 
please  send  us  a  dollar  to  carry  the  date 
another  year  ahead. 


Standard  Atlas  of  the  M'orld. 


To  any  one  si-nding  u.s,  direct  to  this 
ofBce,  Five   KEW  Subscribers  for 

one  year,  with  $5.00  (renewals  not  to 
count),  we  will  jircnent  this  beautiful 
Atlas,  by  niuil,  po.stpaid  : 

This  ATLAS 

ctintalns  larse  scale 
Maps  of  every  cuun- 
try  and  civil  division 
upon  the  face  of  the 
Globe. 

U  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  color- 
ed diiiKramB,  showing 
the  wealth,  the  debt, 
the  civil  condition  or 
the  people,  chief  pro- 
ductions, the  manu- 
factures and  the  com- 
merce.relipioussecta. 
etc..  and  a  superb  line 
of  engravings  of  his- 
torical interest  and 
value,  together  with 
many  new  and  desir- 
able features  which 
are  expres3.y  g<nten 
up  for  this  work — 
among  which  will  be 
found  a  concise  his- 
toru^  each  State. 

Price,  in  best  Englieb  cloth  binding  (size,  closed, 
\lil4  inches  ;  opened,  22x14  inches),  f4.5<J. 


UORI-:    AieX    PORXFOL.IO, 

FSICi:.  50  CENTS, 

Will  be  CLUBBED  with  the  American   Bee 
Journal,  at  the  low  price  of  $1.25,  postpaid. 

This  miigriiflccnt  Art  Portfolio  is  in  size  just 
11x14  inches,  and  besides  a  picture  of  Gustav 
Dore,  the  great  P'reuch  Artist,  it  contains  the 
following-  beautiful  engravings  :  Expulsion 
from  the  Gardeu  of  Eden— Enteriner  the  Ark — 
NoahCursing-Ham— Samson  andDetilah— Ruth 
and  Boaz— Death  of  Saul— The  Judgment  of 
Solomon— Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den— Daniel 
Confounding  tlie  Priestsof  Baal— The  Nativity 
—Christ  He;iiing  the  Sick— Sermon  on  the 
Mount— The  Disciples  Plucking  Corn  on  the 
Sabbath— Jesus  Walking  on  the  Water— The 
Agony  in  the  Garden— Death  of  the  Pale 
Horse.  Seventeen  handsome  full  page  plates 
under  one  cover. 


IT^"  The  International  Bee-Keepers"  Association 
will  meet  in  tlic  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  Derember  4.  5,  and  6,  iKxy.  All  bee- 
keeperB  are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del 
egates  to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  duetime.  Anv<.»nede8irou3 
of  l>econiing  ameniber.  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  $I.(X)  to 
the  Secretary.— It.  h\  Uoltkkmann,  Sec.  liomney. 
Ont..  Canada. 

^(Ixfzxtxszmtnts, 


JOrrUL  News  for  Boya  and  Glrla  II 
Toung  and  Old  M  A  NEW  IN- 
'VENTION  just  patented  for  them, 
for  Home  uie  I 

Fret  and  Scroll  Sawing,  Turning, 
Boring,  Drilling.Grinding,  Polishing, 
Screw  Cutting.    Trice  $5  to  $50. 
I  Send  6  cents  for  100  pages. 

KPHRAIM  BROWN,  LoweU,  Masi* 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


WESTERN  AGRICULTURIST. 

AND  LIVE  STOCK  JOUhNAL 
Is  THE  Draft  Horse  Journal  of  America. 
Established  in  1S08.  40  pages. 
'Natioual  Circulation.    Write 
iir  free  sample  copy  ;  it  speaks 

r  itself.     Agi-nu  wanlcil  io  ever  nelgb* 
.rliotid.     Litttral  Ca-h  Coainiis^iOQi- 
Subacription.  $X.10  a  Year. 

'jTmint'i'  T.  BuUerwortb,  Fres't, 
Western  Agriculturist  Co.,  Quincy,  ni. 

43A3t— 8M:it 

WHEN  ANSWERING  TMIS  ADVERTISEMENT,  MENTION  THIS  JOURNAL. 
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Useful  Scales 


The  Union  or  Family  Scale. 


TiiiB  Scale  liiio  tteel  bearings,  and  it  weighs 
from  ',2-ounce  to  ;;40  pounds.  Price,  with  a 
Single  Brass  Beam,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. $3.00.  With  Double  Beam  lor  taking  the 
tare,  $3.50. 

The  Ligle  Detective  Scale. 


This  little  Scale  is  made  with  steel  bearings, 
and  a  brass  Beam,  and  will  weigh  accurately 
H-ounce  to  25  pounds.  It  supplies  the  great 
demand  lor  a  Housekeeper's  Scale.    Prices  ; 

Single  beam,  no  scoop  $2.00. 

•'      tin     "     2.50. 

Double    "      no  scoop 3.00. 

tin     "      3.50. 

^r"  All  orders  filled  promptly. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
S23  &  925  West  Madisou  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


Tbe POULTRY  MONTHLY 

CONDUCTED  BY 

X.  IM.  FERRIS. 

Best  Magazine  of  its 
'kind— $1.25  per  year.  Sam- 
ple copies,  12c.  New  Subscribers,  sending 
money  at  onre.  will  have  the  balance  of  1889 
sent  free.  8^^  FOURTEEN  NUMBERS  for 
one  year's  subscription.    Address. 

FEKKIS  PTTBLISHING  CO., 

43D3t      481  Broadway,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Mention  the  Americaji  Bee  Journal. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY 

WE   have   a   Large  Quantity  of   CHOICE 
WHITE  EXTKACTED  HONElf  For 

Sale,  in  kegs  holding  about  200  pounds  each, 
which  we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars  at  8 
Cents  per  pound.    Orders  are  solicited. 

THOS.  e.  NEW^MAN  <fe  SON, 

623  &  925  West  Madison-Street.  -   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


WE  are  now  ready  to  receive  shipments  of 
HONEV,  and  would  be  pleased  to  open 
correspondence.  Liberal  advances  made  on 
consignments.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  as  we 
can  render  prompt  returns  at  the  top  market 
values.  Reference  on  file  with  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 

39A10t       189  So.  Water  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Dnill  TDY  IF  you  want  to  see  one  of  the 
rUULInli  best  poultry  Magazines  that  is 
published,  send  6  cents  to  Robt.  A.  Bbaden. 
Da\ton,  Ohio,  for  a  Sample  Copy  of  the  OHIO 
POULTRY  JOURNAL. 
43A3t        1^~  It  is  Grand  I  _^ 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


GLASS    PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

THESE  Palls  are  made 
of  the  beat  quality  of 
clear  flint  izlasB,  witb  a  ball 
and  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  fliled  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  palls  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
package.  They  can  be  used 
tor  household  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-flUed  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows : 

To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, afll.OO 

2pound8        "  "  ».00 

3         "  "  «.SO 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

9il3&92,-i  West  Madison  Sireet.   -    CHICAGO.  ILLS. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Jiyurnal, 


DISCOUNT  NOTICE. 

DUKING  the  months  of  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December  I  offer  a  DISCOIINT 
of  10  to  6  per  cent,  for  GOODS  purchased 
for  next  season's  use. 
^~  Prlfe-l,ist  Free. 

Address.  J.  M.  KINZIE, 

20Aly  ROCHESTER.  Oakland  Co.,  MICH. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Jounuil. 


SECTION   PRESS. 


PaTE;i 


WE  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Wakeman 
&  Crocker's  PKESS  for  putting  to- 
zellier  Onc-Piece  Sections— at  wholesale 
and  retail.  Price,  $'2.00,  by  express.  By  the 
dozen — rate  given  upon  application. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A;  SON, 

923  &  92.5  W.  Madison-St..  -  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


British.  Bee  Jovirxial 

AND  BEE-EEEFEBS'  ADVISER, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  6».  6d.  per 
an  num.  It  contains  tbe  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Buckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England 

I       Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Extra  Jtiin  Gomb  Foundation. 

lu  25-Ponud  Boxes. 

WE  CAN  now  furnish  the  Van  Densen 
Extr.\-Thin  Flat-Bottom  Found.^tion 
put  up  in  25-lb.  Boxes,  in  sheets  16!4x28 
inches,  at  $12.50  per  box.  12  I'l.  to  the  lb. 
fs~  The  above  is  a  special  olTer,  and  is  a 
Bargain  to  all  who  can  use  that  quantity. 

All  orders  for  any  other  quantity  than 
exactly  25  lbs.  (or  its  multiple)  will  be  filled 
at  the  regular  price— 60  cents  per  lb. 

THOS.  O.  NEiriTIAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Mention  tlie  American  Bee  Journal. 


GROUND  CORK 

FOR 

Packing'  Bees  for  Winter. 

THIS  consists  of  small  pieces  about  tbe 
size  of  a  pea,  and  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
packing  Bees  in  winter.  Prices:  In  original 
packages  of  100  pounds.  $4.00,  measuring  14 
bushels.;  smaller  quantities,  10  cents  per  lb.; 
or  a  seamless  sack,  containing  15  lbs.,  $1.00. 

THOmAS  G.  NElVmAN  &.  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  -  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


Moth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE   GLASS    HOHE¥-JARS,  et«. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHARI^ES  F.  MITTH  A  SON. 

Cor.  Freeman  &  (  entral  Aves.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

P.  8.— Send  IOC.  for  Practical  Uinta  to  Bee-Keepera 

Mention  tlic  Americayi  Bee  .Journal. 


Honey  Almanac  for  1890. 

TCST  the  thiim  needed  to  create  a  demand  for 
^  HONEY  at  home.  Bee-keepers  should  scatter 
it  freely.  It  shows  the  uses  of  Honey  for  Medicine, 
Eating,  Drinkiofr.',  Cooking,  for  making  Cosmetics, 
Vinegar,  etc.;  also  u*es  of  BEESWAX.  Price,  Sets.; 
lijfi  for  12.50;  500  for  $10.00;  i.fxx)  for  $15.00.  The 
Bee-Keeper's  CARD  will  be  printed  on  the  first  page 
without  extra  cost,  when  100  or  more  are  ordered  at 
one  time.    Address, 

THO$.  O.  NEITMAIV  Ac  SON, 
923  &  925  W.  Madison  St..    -     CHICAGO.  ILL. 


lAly 


BEE  KEEPERS 

Should  send  for  my  circu- 
lar. It  describes  the  best 
Hives,  the  best  Cases,  the 
best  Feeders  and  the  best 
Methods.    Address, 

J.  M.  SHUcK, 

DES    MOINES,    IOWA. 


Mention  tlic  American  Bee  Journal. 


THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

SUPPLIES  for  BEE-KEEPERS 

ALSO  DEALERS  IN 

HOKEY  and  BEESAVAX, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  offerinsr  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
Sections  in  lots  of  500,  at  S3  per  1,000 ; 
No.  2  Sections  at  §2  per  1,000.  For  prices  on 
Foundation,  Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  Sec,  &c., 
send  for  Price-List.    Address, 

J.  STAtJFFEn  A  SONS, 

(Successora  to  B.  J.  Miller  &  Co.,) 
31Atf  NAPPANEE,  IND. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Voice  of  Masonryi  Family  Magazine. 
Three  yeai>'a  Paper  anil  twiMity-fivt;  i  ^Mat'a- 
zine.  Now  unext-elled.  Contains  fine  I'urtraits 
and  Illustrations,,  and  a  great  variety  of  articlee, 
stories  and  poems  for  FreemasonH  and  their  fam- 
ilies; also  Kastcrn  star.  Masonic  OleHiiln^s  and 
Editorial  Departments.  Price  per  year.  S^i.OO. 
JOHN  W.  HUOWN,  Editor  and  Puhlisher. 
18:J&184S.  Clark  Streer,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

When  Answehinq  this  ADVERTISE^■=NT,  Mention  this  Journal. 


•TMm  mmMmicmn  mmn  jo^^mmmi^. 
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XHOMAS  Ci.  NEY^nnAIV, 

KDITOB. 

Voim,   N07. 16,1889.    No.  46. 


(Qg^  Mr.  C.  Theilmannn  met  with  an 
accident  lately.  His  horses  ran  away,  and 
he  was  thrown  out  of  his  wagon,  and  broke 
his  collar-bone.  It  has  been  ''set,'"  and  he 
is  recovering. 


The  Ouardian,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
having  lately  published  one  of  the  floating 
sensational  articles  about  "  Bees  having 
been  declared  a  nuisance  in  New  York," 
Mr.  T.  S.  Sanford  sent  the  editor  of  that 
paper  an  editorial  from  the  Bee  Jopkxal 
on  the  matter,  and  it  was  published  in  the 
&uardian  of  Oct.  31,  with  Mr.  Sanford's 
remarks  as  follows : 

Editok  Glardiax : — The  following  taken 
from  the  American  Bee  Jochnal  refers  to 
an  item  appearing  in  your  paper  a  few 
weeks  ago,  regarding  bees  being  declared  a 
nuisance  in  the  courts  of  New  York.  This 
case  will  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  defended  by  the  Bee-Keepers'  Union. 
The  Union  has  never  lost  a  suit  it  has  de- 
fended, and  it  is  worthy  the  support  of  all 
bee-keepers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  bee-keepers  everyTvhere, 
when  they  notice  in  their  local  papers  arti- 
cles which  do  injustice  to  the  pursuit,  to 
refute  them  at  once  in  the  papers  where 
they  appeared — as  Mr.  Sanford  has  so 
nobly  done. 


E^"  Mr.  S.  L.  Watkins  has  withdrawn 
from  the  Western  Apiarian,  which  will 
hereafter  be  edited  and  published  by  Mr 
Frank  E.  McCallum.  It  has  reached  its 
fifth  number,  and  we  hope  it  will  succeed — 
but  it  is  an  up-hill  business  to  establish  any 
new  periodical,  and  requires  lots  of  money 
to  sustain  it  until  the  point  is  reached  when 
it  will  pay  expenses.  Its  editor  promises 
to  publish  it  for  one  year,  if  it  takes  all  the 
money  he  has  or  can  raise  in  the  world.  He 
is  pltieky — that  is  certain. 


Honey  Almanac. 

Its  32  pages  are  filled  with  interesting 
facts,  figures  and  suggestions  concerning 
the  uses  of  Honey  for  Food,  Beverages, 
Cooking,  Medicines,  Cosmetics,  Vinegar, 
etc.  Also,  its  effects  on  the  human  system 
are  tersely  noted ;  a  brief  refutation  is  given 
of  the  Wiley  lie  about  manufactured  comb 
honey ;  a  short  dissertation  sets  forth  the 
mission  of  bees  in  fertilizing  the  flowers, 
and  increasing  the  fruit  product.  Instead 
of  being  an  injury  to  fruit,  bees  are  the 
fruit-growers'  best  friends. 

Beeswax,  its  uses,  how  to  render  it,  and  its 
importance  as  a  commercial  product,  is  der 
scribed,  and  17  useful  Recipes  are  given. 

Each  alternate  page  is  an  illustrated 
calendar  for  the  mouth — making  a  complete 
Ahnanac  for  the  year  1890. 

Here  is  what  is  said  of  it  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  Honey  Almanac  : 

The  Honey  Almanac  is  here.  Please  allow 
me  to  congi-atulate  you,  and  the  bee-keep- 
ers as  well.  This  ought  to  aid  every  bee- 
keeper to  the  easier  and  better  disposal  of 
his  honey.  You  have  stowed  between  these 
covers  very  much  valuable  information — 
just  what  we  need  to  scatter  broad-east.  I 
hope  they  will  "  go  like  honey-cakes." — A. 
J.  Cook,  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

The  "  Honey  Almanac  "  to  hand.  Allow 
me  to  say  that  I  believe  it  will  mark  a  new 
era  with  beekeepers,  as  regards  the  selling 
of  our  product,  and  meets  a  long  felt  ivnnt. 
Patent  medicine  men  have  "got  rich  "by 
this  way  of  advertising  their  wares,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  as  apiarists  should 
not  take  advantage  of  such  "pointers." — 
G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 

The  "Honey  Almanac"  is  something 
unique.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  so  many 
honey  recipes,  in  such  compact  form, 
always  ready  for  refei-ence.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  such  things  circulated 
among  customers.— C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo, 
Ills. 

The  new  "  Honey  Almanac  "  should  fulfill 
every  object  sought  by  its  projectors.  It 
would  be  diflicult  to  conceive  of  a  better 
plan  to  develop  and  enlarge  a  home  market 
for  our  products  than  the  distribution  of 
these  Almanacs.  The  interest  you  have 
manife.sted  in  bee-half  of  bee-keepers  in 
this  matter,  should  meet  with  a  hearty 
response. — G.L. Tinker,  New  Philadelphia,©. 

Your  Honey  Almanac  is  just  received. 
My  first  thought  was,  "How  in  the  world 
can  they  furnish  it  at  the  prices  quoted  T' 
The  recipes,  useful  suggestions,  and  valua- 
ble information  it  contains  is  worth  many 
times  its  cost,  and  must  be  of  great  value 
to  the  public  and  the  bee-keeper,  if  scat- 
tered broad-cast  by  him.  I  hope  you  will 
sell  a  million  before  the  first  of  January. — 
Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Micb. 

The  "  Honey  Almanac  "  is  received.  Of 
the  many  Almanacs  published,  this  is  surely 
the  best  and  most  useful  of  all.  It  will  as- 
sist greatly  in  creating  a  demand  for  the 
purest  and  best  of  sweets — honey. — J.  W. 
Buchanan,  Eldora,  Iowa. 

The  "Honey  Almanac"  for  1890  is  re- 
ceived. There  is  much  valuable  matter 
contained  in  it,  interesting  alike  to  the 
honey-producer  as  well  as  the  consumer. 
I  believe  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  every  honej'-producer  to  circulate  the 
"Honey  Almanac"  freely  throughout  the 
community  where  he  lives.  I  hope  eveiy 
bee-keeper  will  see  to  it  that  this  is  done. — 
J.  W.  McKinney,  Camargo,  Ills. 


I  have  received  the  Almanac,  and  it  just 
fills  the  bill — something  we  should  have  had 
before.— J.  W.  LeRoy,  Rio,  Wis. 

I  think  that  the  Honey  Almanac  is  the 
best  way  of  advertising  our  honey  yet 
thought  of.— G.  C.  Spencer,  Pantou,  \t. 

I  have  examined  the  Honey  Almanac, 
and  find  it  a  capital  hit.  If  one's  home 
market  be  lifeless,  a  liberal  distribution  of 
the  Almanac  cannot  fail,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  give  it  life.— R.  L.  Taylor,  Lapeer,  Mich. 

The  Honey  Almanac  is  received,  and  1 
consider  it  a  triumph  in  our  line.  Its  use^ 
fulness  as  a  collection  of  recipes  ought  to 
insure  its  presei-vation  in  every  home,  and 
thereby  increase  the  demand  for  honey 
immensely.— J.  M.  Shuck,  Des  Moines,  loa. 

The  "  Honey  Almanac  "  is  received.  It- 
is  very  nicely  gotten  up  with  many  valua- 
ble recipes,  and  the  calendar  part  is  very 
handily  and  plainly  put  toget"her,  inter- 
vened by  honey  recipes,  so  that  by  looking 
to  find  the  date,  any  one  can  hardly  fail  to 
notice  the  honey  literature,  and  thereby 
do  the  work  that  the  Almanac  is  intended 
to  do.  Every  producer  of  honey  should 
order  some  of  these  helping-means  to  sell 
and  get  good  prices  for  honey — as  the 
money  paid  for  them  will  surely  bring  big 
returns,  if  distributed  over  our  whole  land. 
— C.  Theilmann,  TheUmanton,  Minn. 

The  "Honey  Almanac"  for  1890  is  re- 
ceived. I  have  perused  it,  and  find  in  it  a 
most  apposite  work  for  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  pertaining  to  bees,  honey, 
wax,  and  other  useful  information. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  any  household 
which  may  possess  this  Almanac,  where 
there  was  a  paucity  of  facts  concerning 
honey,  its  important  qualities,  and  in  the 
matter  of  the  manufacturing  of  the  so- 
called  "  artificial  comb  honey  "  previous  to 
obtaining  it,  will,  after  perusing  and  digest- 
ing its  contents,  rebuke  with  a  severe  and 
just  hand  all  articles  emanating  from  the 
reporter's  imaginative  brains. 

The  book  contains  enough  of  facts  aside 
from  bee-keeping  to  make  it  doubly  valua- 
ble, which,  together  with  its  neatness,  clean 
printing,  etc.,  makes  it  worthy  of  its  name 
as  an  Almanac. 

I  hope  that  the  sales  of  the  "  Honey 
Almanac  "  will  be  colossal,  and  that  it  \vill 
produce  an  inmensity  of  good  among  the 
people  of  our  grand  and  glorious  United 
States,  towards  tlie  increasing  of  the  con- 
sumption of  that  delicious  liquid — honey. 
— H.  K.  Staley,  Cincinnati,  O. 

This  Honey  Almanac  places  in  the  hands 
of  Viee-keepers  a  powerful  lever  to  revolu- 
tionize public  sentiment,  and  create  a  mar- 
ket foi-  honey,  by  making  a  demand  for  it 
in  eveiy  localit)'  in  America. 

Wisdom  would  dictate  that  a  million  of 
them  be  scattered  by  the  first  of  January. 

Prices:  A2.50  per  100;  500  copies  for 
$10.00;  1,000  copies  for  *15.00,  delivered 
at  the  freight  or  express  oflice  here.  The 
bee-keeper's  Card  wiU  be  printed  upon  the 
first  page,  without  extra  co.st,  when  100  or 
more  are  ordered  at  one  time.  Postage,  40 
cents  per  1 00  extra.  All  orders  can  now  be 
filled  as  soon  as  received. 


Whoever  before  heard  of  a  set  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  being  sold  for  less  than 
$13.00*  Just  think  of  our  offer  of  either 
these  or  the  Works  of  Dickens,  with  the 
Bee  JoiKNAi.  until  Dec.  31,  1890— all  for 
$2.10!     See  the  last  page  of  this  paper. 
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Misrcpresenlins  <Joinb  Honey. 

On  page  691  we  mentioned  the  fact  that 
we  had  written  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Herald,  requesting  him  to 
correct  his  misstatement  about  "  Manufac- 
tured Comb  Honey."  He  put  this  heading 
to  our  letter,  and  added  comments  as  fol- 
lows: 

Adulterated  Comb  Honey. 

Editor  of  T}tc  Hcrdld:— In  arecent  issue, 
under  the  head  of  "  Short  Answers,"  you 
say:  "There  is  such  a  thing  as  manufac- 
tured honey.  The  comb  is  made  out  of 
paraffine."  As  you  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  matter  you  so  positively 
assert,  I  call  for  the  proof.  A  member  of 
the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Union  offers 
$1,000  for  a  sample  of  the  bogus  "comb 
honey  "—with  combs  made  of  paraffine  and 
filled  with  glucose  by  machinery,  etc.,  as 
the  newspapers  sensationally  affirm.  Will 
you  please  to  either  produce  the  product, 
give  proof  of  its  manufacture  by  saying 
where  it  is  done,  and  by  whom,  or  else 
make  the  correction  in  The  Herald?  I  am 
prepared  to  prove  beyond  contradiction 
that  your  statement  is  wholly  false  and 
untrue.  Thomas  G.  Newman. 

[T1>c  Herald  ^ery  gladly  gives  this  cor- 
respondent its  authority  on  the  point  in 
question.  In  a  work  entitled  "  Food  Adul- 
teration and  Its  Detection,"  by  Jesse  P. 
Battershall,  Chemist  in  the  United  States 
Laboratory,  New  York  city,  the  author  says 
at  page  133:  "  Occasionally  the  bees  are 
also  supplied  with  a  ready-made  comb  con- 
sisting at  least  partially  of  paraffine."  He 
also  states  that  some  beekeepers  place 
vessels  of  glucose  near  the  hives  for  the 
bees  to  feed  on.  Other  articles  of  a  similar 
character  are  used  by  which  the  bees  them- 
selves are  made  to  adulterate  their  own 
honey.  This  author  further  says,  at  page 
138,  "Eighteen  outof  thirty-seven  samples 
of  strained  and  comb  honey  examined  in 
1 885  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health, 
were  adulterated  with  glucose  and  ordinary 
syrup."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  state- 
ment of  The  Herald,  that  comb  honey  is 
adulterated,  is  proved  by  the  highest 
authority.]— £(iito7-  of  The  Herald. 

Thereupon  we  wrote  this  reply,  for  which 
we  hope  he  will  soon  find  room : 

manufactured  Comb  Honey. 

Editor  of  Tlie  Herald:— In  your  issue  of 
Oct.  37,  you  made  this  statement:  "  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  manufactured  honey. 
The  comb  is  made  out  of  paraffine."  This 
I  denied,  and  called  for  the  proof,  by  your 
submitting  at  least  a  sample  of  the  product 
(manufactured  comb  honey),  and  stating 
where  and  by  whom  it  was  made. 

As  an  incentive  for  you  to  produce  a 
sample  of  the  "manufactured  comb  honey," 
I  informed  j'ou  that  a  member  of  the 
"National  Bee-Keepers'  Union"  offers  a 
thousand  dollars  for  a  sample  of  it,  i.  c, 
"  combs  made  by  machinery,  filled  with 
glucose,  and  sealed  over  by  a  machine 
made  for  that  pui-pose."  Prove  your  asser- 
tion if  you  can,  and  claim  the  money.  It  is 
vmitind  for  you,. 

In  The  Hirald  of  Nov.  5,  you  attempt  to 
cover  up  the  point  at  issue  by  heading  your 


reply  with  the  words,  "  Adulterated  Comb 
Honey,"  and  quoting  from  a  New  Yorker's 
book,  entitled  "  Food  Adulteration." 

The  real  point  at  issue  is  not  the  adultera- 
tion of  honey,  but  "the  manufacture  of 
comb,  filling  and  sealing  it  over  by  ma- 
chinery made  for  that  purpose,"  (as  a 
certain  Professor  expressed  it)  "without 
the  aid  of  bees."  Concerning  this  I  asserted 
that  "I  am  prepared  to  prove  beyond  con- 
tradiction that  your  statement  is  wholly 
false  and  untrue."  Please  stick  to  the 
point,  and  either  "  produce  a  sample  of  the 
product,  give  proof  of  its  manufacture  by 
saying  where  it  is  done,  and  by  whom,  or 
else  make  correction  in  Tlie  Scrafd." 

In  1887  there  was  a  failure  of  the  honey 
crop,  and  the  finest  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented for  the  markets  to  be  filled  with 
"  mauufactui-ed  comb  honey" — if  such 
existed  !  I  dared  those  who  asserted  that 
such  was  in  existence,  to  produce  a  single 
pound  of  it.  And  so  far  not  a  single  ounce 
of  it  has  been  submitted — even  though 
SI, 000  have  lieen  offered  for  a  sample  of 
the  "  stuff,"  and  the  information  where  and 
by  whom  it  was  manufactured. 

What  a  chance  was  then  presented  for 
these  mj'thical  manufactories  to  "  run  day 
and  night,'"  and  supply  the  demand  for 
honey  in  the  comb !  But  their  failure  to  do 
so  proves  that  they  do  not  exist,  and  ex- 
poses the  falsity  of  all  the  assertions  about 
manufactured  comb  honey — in  the  sensa- 
tional press. 

The  fact  that  bees  will  not  touch  glucose 
except  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  is  suffi- 
cient refutation  of  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Battershall,  that  bee-keepers  compel  the 
bees  to  "adulterate  their  own  honey"  by 
placing  "  vessels  of  glucose  near  the  hives," 
etc.  His  assertion  that  "  18  out  of  37 
samples  of  strained  and  comb  honey,  ex- 
amined in  1885  by  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Health,  were  adulterated  with 
glucose  aud  ordinary  syrup,"  may  have 
some  foundation,  so  far  as  liquid  honey 
was  concerned,  four  years  ago,  when  the 
price  of  honey  was  much  higher  than  glu- 
cose— but  noiij  the  tables  are  turned,  and 
honey  can  be  purchased  as  low  as  glucose, 
inicii  it  does  not  pay  to  adulterate,  there 
is  no  incentive  for  doing  it,  and  but  little, 
if  any,  adulterated  liquid  honey  is  now  on 
the  market. 

The  author  of  the  sUly  stoi-y  about  "  the 
manufactuure  of  comb  honey  by  machinery 
made  for  that  purpose,  without  the  aid  of 
bees,"  is  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  a  letter  from 
whom  is  in  my  possession,  saying  that  he 
"wrote  it  as  a  scientific  pleasantry,"  never 
thinking  that  any  one  would  be  silly  enough 
to  think  that  it  was  a  sober  fact  or  truth  ! 
On  the  contrary,  j'our  authority  from  New 
York,  and  a  lot  of  other  professors,  editors, 
doctors,  lawyers,  statesmen  and  ministers 
have  quoted  from  Wiley's  lie  about  "the 
manufacture  of  comb  honey  by  machinery," 
etc.,  supposing  they  had  some  authority  to 
lean  upon !      But,  alas,  the  original  instiga- 


tor of  the  falsehood  confesses  to  its  untruth, 
over  his  own  signature. 

Now,  Brother  Editor,  (for  I  am  not  a 
stranger  to  the  trials,  labors,  and  courtesies 
of  the  craft — having  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury held  the  honorable  position  of  Editor 
on  a  daDy  and  weekly  paper,  as  well  as  a 
class  periodical),  I  feel  sure  that  you  have 
been  deceived  by  a  "  wily  "  falsehood — 
and  will  cheerfully  make  the  amende  hon- 
orable. It  is  but  Just  to  correct  a  wrong 
statement,  especially  when  a  failure  to  do 
so  will  injure  an  honorable  pursuit,  by 
casting  a  reflection  and  doubt  upon  its 
product.  Many  of  its  devotees  are  your 
constant  readers — among  them 
Yours  Respectfully, 

Thomas  G.  Newman. 

A  reporter  of  The  Herald  called  upon  us 
last  week  for  an  interview,  which  we  hope 
he  will  write  up  and  insert  in  The  Herald 
at  an  early  day.  We  gave  him  pointers, 
described  modern  apiarian  inventions, 
showed  him  Prof.  Wiley's  letter,  acknowl- 
edging that  there  was  no  foundation  for  his 
silly  story  about  "  manufactured  comb 
honey,"  and  asserting  that  it  was  simply 
a  "scientific  pleasantry,"  etc. 

The  reporter  expressed  much  surprise 
that  the  Professor  should  have  done  such 
a  foolish  thing  as  to  write  an  article  mis- 
representing an  industry,  and  then  take 
such  a  long  time  before  even  offering  an 
explanation,  or  making  a  correction. 

What  the  outcome  of  this  interview  will 
be  we  know  not,  but  hope  Tlie  Herald  will 
be  honest  enough  to  give  the  real  facts  in 
the  case  to  its  readers.  All  we  ask  is  truth 
and  justice — we  want  nothing  else. 


Doolittle  on  Queen-Rearing^. 

Queens  can  be  reared  in  the  upper  stories 
of  hives  used  for  extracted  honey,  where  a 
queen-excluding  honey -board  is  used,  which 
are  as  good,  if  not  superior,  to  Queens 
reared  by  any  other  process ;  and  that,  too, 
while  the  old  Queen  is  doing  duty  below, 
just  the  same  as  though  Queens  were  not 
being  reared  above.  This  is  a  fact,  though 
it  is  not  generally  known. 

If  you  desire  to  know  how  this  can  be 
done — how  to  have  Queens  fertilized  in  up- 
per stories,  while  the  old  Queen  is  laying 
below — how  you  may  safely  in troduce  any 
Queen,  at  any  time  of  the  year  when  bees 
cay  fly — all  about  the  different  races  of 
bees — all  about  shipping  Queens,  queen- 
cages,  candy  for  queen-cages,  etc. — all 
about  forming  nuclei,  multiplying  or  unit- 
ing bees,  or  weak  colonies,  etc. ;  or,  in  fact 
everything  about  the  queen-business  which 
you  may  want  to  know,  send  for"Doolit- 
tle's  Scientific  Queen-Rearing;"  a  book  of 
170  pages,  which  is  nicely  bound  in  cloth, 
and  as  interesting  as  any  story.  Price, 
$1.00. 

An  edition  iu  strong  paper  covers  is  is- 
sued for  premiums.  It  will  be  mailed  as  a 
present  to  any  one  who  avIU  send  us  two 
new  subscribers  to  either  of  our  JotjnxAis. 
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Xlie  ftueen-Bee'is  ^Veddin;;. 


ItV   WILI.IASI   n.  DONOHO. 


There's  a  weiUiins'  iimong  the  good  people— 
The  Queen  ot  the  Bees  is  the  bride  ; 

She  stands  in  tlie  midst  of  heruiaidens, 
The  fairest  of  all,  and  their  pride. 

Her  veil  is  the  mist  ot  the  morning-, 

It  spui'liles  with  silvery  dew  ; 
Her  erown  is  of  fresh  orange  blossoms. 

Her  sceptre  is  yielded  to  yt>u. 

To  yon  slie  has  ehosen  her  consort, 
The  monarch  siie'U  hcncefortli  obey  ; 

Then  rnle  «)"cr  her  happy  dominions 
With  scarcely  perceptible  sway. 

Kemember  the  treasure  she  brings  you 
Of  innocence,  beauty  and  truth  ; 

It  calls  for  a  life  of  devotion. 
To  fill  out  the  dreams  of  her  youth. 

The  kalytlids  chirrup  their  Hrcciiny', 
The  licclles  anil  bats  wheel  at  plaj-  ; 

The  amorous  breath  of  the  llowcrs 
Is  sweeter  than  ever  in  May. 

The  drowsiest  bee  in  the  hamlet 

Is  bu/.7,iu^  with  eager  delight ; 
The  veriest  drone  is  awakened. 

Resisting  his  slumbers  to-night. 

The  butterflies  come  from  their  bower. 

The  fireflies  flash  in  the  grove  : 
The  turtledoves  flutter  their  pinions 

And  languidly  murnuir  their  love. 

The  humming-bird  whirrs  from  the  .jasmine. 
The  nightingale's  oil  rroni  the  rose  ; 

The  wooii-nyniphs  and  naiads  and  fairies 
Have  left  all  their  haunts  in  repose. 

Titania— Queen  of  the  Kingdom — 

With  Ariel  hovers  in  air  ; 
Luriei,  t  he  syren  of  sea-nymphs. 

Is  braiding  her  locks  to  be  there. 

Arcadia's  wild  with  commotion. 

And  Conuis  and  all  of  his  cj-ew. 
With  Satyrs  and  Fauns  and  liacchantes 

Are  making  the  greatest  ado. 

Above  and  beneath  and  around  us 

Are  myriad  jircsences  bright  ; 
The  spirit  of  love  will  evoke  them— 

They'll  be  at  the  wedding  to-night . 

The  Queen  of  the  liees  is  to  marr.^■, 
Her  Consort  is  there  in  his  pride  : 

She  stands  in  the  midst  of  her  maidens. 
And  fairest  of  all  is  the  bride. 

—Selected. 
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Tlic  Analoiiij-   of  Ilaliaii    and 
Ciierniaii  Bee«. 


Written  for  tlic  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  607.— Is  there  any  difference  in  the 
anatomy  of  Italian  an  1  German  bees  ?— N. 

Yes. — A.  B.  Masox. 

Ask  Prof.  Cook. — J.  M.  HAMinrtai. 

I  think  not. — Ef<iEXE  Secoh. 

Not  that  I  know  of. — G.  L.  Tinkioh. 

I  leave  this  qiiestiou  to  Prof.  Cook. — G. 

M.  DOOLITTI.E. 

I  do  not  understand  the  question.— R.  L. 
Tavi.oh. 

I  presume  not. — M.  Maiiix. 

See  Prof.  Cook's  answer  to  this.— J.  M. 
Shuck. 

No.  The  only  diflference  is  in  color,  and 
perhaps  in  size. — C.  H.  DinnEKX. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Italians  have  longer 
tongues.— C.  C.  Mii.lek. 

The  Italians  are  slightly  larger,  but  the 
difference  is  not  great. — Dauaxt  &  Sox. 


That  is  too  deep  a  question  for  me.  Prof. 
Cook  is  the  man  to  answer  that. — James 
Heddon. 

None  that  I  ever  saw  mentioned.  I  hoi)e 
that  this  question  \\ill  be  fully  answered 
by  some  of  our  entomologists. — P.  L.  Vial- 

1.0X. 

1  have  never  dissected  and  examined  the 
two  races,  so  I  cannot  say.  I  should  judge 
that  there  is  not. — Mas.  L.  Haukisox. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Italian  bees  have 
longer  tongues  than  the  German  bees  (!)■ 
If  they  have,  there  is  that  much  difference. 
— Mai'iala  B.  Cuaddock. 

It  is  my  belief  that  they  are  constructed 
physiologically  the  same,  with  perhaps  one 
exception — the  Italian  tongue  is  generally 
conceded  the  longer. — Will  M.  Bakxum. 

Yes,  in  the  length  of  the  tongue ;  possibly 
in  the  size  of  the  honey-stomach,  etc., 
though  I  only  know  as  to  the  tongue. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

While  there  is  no  anatomical  difference 
iti  the  two  varieties,  there  is  a  very  marked 
difference  in  the  external  contour  of  the 
abdomen.  The  abdomen  of  the  Italian  is 
more  tapering  than  that  of  the  black  or 
German  bee. — J.  P.  H.  Bhowx. 

No  difference  discoverable  to  the  com- 
mon observer,  and  perhaps  to  nobody  else. 
A  mere  dill'erence  in  length  of  members  of 
the  body,  etc.,  does  not  constitute  a  physio- 
logical <iifference.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
there  may  be  a  difference  in  "anatomy," 
for  it  is  vowed  by  some  that  they  have  bees 
that  •'  make  honej-  "  by  digestion — mine  do 
not;  they  gather  it  from  flowers. — G.  W. 
Demahee. 

There  is  no  more  than  between  a  German 
and  an  Italian  man.  The  organs  are  the 
.same ;  the  proof  being  that  they  will  cross 
with  each  other,  wliich  would  not  be  the 
case  were  they  not  anatomically  and  phys- 
iologically alike. — J.  E.  Poxo. 

No.  The  word  "  anatomy  ''  is  defined  to 
mean  "  the  structure  of  an  organized  sub- 
stance.'' If  there  was  any  difference  in 
this,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  learned 
by  dissection.  The  mere  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  tongue,  or  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  abdomen,  do  not  constitute  an 
anatomical  dift'erence,  any  more  than  the 
length  of  arms  or  shape  of  head  would 
make  a  difference  in  the  anatomy  of  men. 
A  difference  in  the  anatomy  can  onh'  be 
learned  by  dissection.- The  EniTou. 


Kcd  Clover  as  a  Honey-Produc- 
ing Plant. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  068.— Is  red  clover  a  honev-pro- 
ducing  plant,  to  any  appreciable  extent  ?— L. 

Yes.— A.  B.  Mason. 

As  a  rule,  no.— M.  Maiiix. 

Yes,  on  occasional  years. — R.  L.  Tayloii. 

Not  in  Louisiana. — P.  L.  Viallox. 

No,  not  in  my  locality  (New  York). — W. 
M.  Bakxim. 

It  has  not  been  with  me  (Illinois). — J.  M. 
Hamhai'(;ii. 

No,  but  it  would  be,  if  bees  could  work  on 
it  at  all  times. — Uadant  &  Sox. 

Yes,  but  common  bees  find  the  tubes  too 
long  to    readily    reach    the  nectar. — C.  H. 

DiBBEKX. 

Yes,  the  best  of  all  the  40  varieties  of 
clover  on  our  continent.  All  that  we  need 
is,  the  bee  that  can  reach  it. — Mhs.  L.  Hau- 
kisox. 

Yes,  but  it  is  often  to  the  bees,  like  the 
gold  in  Nature's  great  retorts — out  of 
human  reach. — J.  M.  SiR(ii. 


Yes,  uniloulitedly.  Like  all  other  honey- 
producing  plants,  it  probably  yields  better 
in  some  seasons  than  in  others. — Eugene 
Secok. 

Certainly,  You  can  pull  off  the  little 
tubes,  aud  suck  the  nectar  out  of  it. — C.  C. 

MlLLEIi. 

It  is  some  years,  when  the  ftowrets  of  the 
heads  are  short  from  a  partial  drouth. — G. 

L.  TlXKEH. 

Red  clover  produces  a  quantity  of  nectar, 
but  the  ApiK  ineUiflfd  are  able  to  obtain 
but  very  little  froni  it.— H.  D.  Cuttino. 

The  second  crop,  and  the  mammoth  va- 
riety, do  often  give  consideraljle  honey; 
especially  to  the  yellow  races  of  bees. — A. 
J.  Cook. 

In  some  seasons  it  is,  and  in  some  it  is 
not.  The  humble,  or  bumble,  bee  gets  a 
large  portion  of  its  stores  from  this  source. 
—J.  E.  POXD. 

Yes.  It  produces  four  times  the  nectar 
that  the  white  clover  does,  in  this  locality. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  corolla  is  so  long 
that  the  bees  cannot  reach  this  nectar,  as  a 
general  rule. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

It  is  a  plant  that  yields  large  qu.antities 
of  honey ;  but  the  nectaries  of  the  flower 
are  so  deeply  situated,  that  it  takes  a  bee 
with  a  long  proboscis  to  reach  it. — J.  P.  H. 
Buow.x. 

I  am  glad  that  you  asked  that  question, 
for  I  believe  that  mankind  has  been  fooled 
by  the  idea  that  there  is  an  ocean  of  honey 
in  red  clover,  ''if  the  liees  could  only  reach 
it."  As  soon  as  I  had  bred  up  a  strain  of 
bees  that  worked  readily  on  red  clover,  I 
demonstrated  that  it  does  not  contain  as 
much  honey  as  white  clover.  I  think  that  I 
am  .sate  in  saying  that  it  is  not  nearly  as 
good  a  honey -yielder.  It  sometimes  does  a 
fair  business,  however,  when  white  clover 
is  not  yielding  much. — .Tames  Heddox. 

Yes,  it  is.  It  is  a  splendid  honey-pro- 
ducer. Pull  off'  the  tubes  from  a  head  of 
clover,  and  suck  them,  if  you  want  the 
proof.  All  that  we  lack  is  a  bee  with  a 
tongue  long  enough  to  reach  the  nectar. — 
Maiiala  B.  Ciiaddock. 

Red  clover  certainly  produces  nectar,  to 
a  liberal  extent;  but  the  tubes  of  the  flower 
are  too  deep  for  the  tongue  ot  the  Apia 
inclliflrii,  except  when  they  are  more  than 
usually  well  filled  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. About  once  in  three  years,  my  Ital- 
ians gather  honey  to  a  very  apiu-eciable  ex- 
tent, from  red  clover.  The  honey  from  red 
clover  is  the  lightest  in  color,  of  all  the 
gi'ades  of  honey  known  to  me.  I  have  a 
sample  taken  this  year,  that  is  literally 
white.  It  "candies"  more  readily  than 
any  other  honey  known  to  me,  but  it  never 
"granulates."— G.  W.  Demakee. 

Yes;  it  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
of  all  honey-producing  plants.  Vt'f  suppose 
that  the  "question  was  intended  to  be, 
"  Do  honej'-bees  get  honey  from  red  clover 
to  any  appreciable  extent'"  To  that  ques- 
tion the  answer  is  that  it  is  rarely  done — 
when  it  is  "stunted"  by  drouth,  and  the 
"  shortened  "  corolla  allows  the  bees  to  get 
at  it.  The  himey  is  of  excellent  color,  qual- 
ity and  flavor,  and  genei-ally  furnishes  the 
humble-bees    with    abundant  stores.— The 

EoITOIi. 


Essays  on  l>xlra«-l«'d  lloncy. 

We  offer  Cash  PRIZES  for  the  best  essays 
on  "  Extracted  Honey,"  each  essay  not  to 
exceed  2,000  words  in  length,  and  must  be 
received  at  this  office  before  Jan.  1,  1890. 
The  first  prize  is  ?5.00 ;  the  second,  f.S.OO ; 
and  the  third,  ?2.00.  All  essays  received 
on  this  offer  will  become  the  property  of 
the  Amehicax  Bek  Jouitx.u,,  and  is  oi)en 
for  competition  to  its  subscribers  only. 
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WINTERING. 


Investigating  the  Causes  of  Loss 
of  Bees  in  Winter. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   C.    J.    ROBINSON. 


I  have  written  on  this  subject  here- 
tofore, and  I  trust  that  it  will  bear 
continuation.  Much  more  ought  to  be 
said,  and  some  things  repeated  and 
examined  in  the  strongest  light  to  be 
found. 

A  post  mortem  investigation  usually 
discloses  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
subject's  death.  It  may  have  been 
tubercle  of  the  lungs  ;  in  such  a  case, 
^unless  the  inquiry  proceeds  further, 
and  finds  the  cause  that  produced  the 
tubercles,  but  little  is  gained. 

When  bee-keepers  find  the  cause  of 
death  of  so  many  bees  to  be  diarrhea, 
it  behooves  us,  then,  to  look  further, 
and,  if  possible,  ascertain  the  cause  or 
■causes  of  bee-diarrhea.  When  we  are 
not  positive  on  any  subject,  we  are  apt 
to  decide  according  to  the  evidence 
that  makes  the  theory  (or  some  pre- 
conceived notion  of  our  own)  possible 
— allowing  it  to  take  the  place  of 
direct  testimony.  Now  my  hope  is, 
by  thorough  and  intelligent  investiga- 
tion, to  find  the  cause,  or  causes,  and 
so  counteract  it,  or  them. 

Among  the  many  investigators  who 
have  acknowledged  diarrhea  as  the 
immediate  cause,  some  few  have  gone 
further,  and  hold  that  the  malady  is 
produced  by  the  unhealthful  quality  of 
their  stores — impure  honey,  immod- 
erate use  of  pollen,  fermented  pollen, 
and  so  on  ;  and  to  prove  their  conclu- 
sion correct,  they  claim  that  syrup,  of 
refined  sugar,  when  properly  fed,  ex- 
empts bees  from  the  fatal  disease.  I 
have  fed  the  syrup,  and  feel  pleased 
with  the  result,  but  I  have  no  faith  in 
it  further  than  its  being  a  substitute 
Jor  good  honey. 

Forty  years  ago  I  became  satisfied 
that  long  terms  of  severe  cold  produced 
diarrhea  in  colonies  other  than  strong 
ones  that  were  in  the  most  favorable 
condition  as  to  food  and  clustering. 
Actual  experience  gave  me  the  idea. 
Perhaps  there  are  other  causes  that 
produce,  or  tend  toward  producing, 
the  dire  disorder  ;  but  it  is  cold  that  is 
the  direct  cause. 

Father  Quinby  was  authority  (none 
more  reliable),  that  it  was  periods  of 
intense  cold  that  brought  on  the 
dreaded  diarrhea.  That  excessive  cold 
periods  are  the  predominating  cause  of 
diarrhea,  is  jiroved  by  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Tupper   many   years   ago.      She    took 


from  a  row  of  colonies  that  gathered 
their  stores  from  the  same  field,  each 
alternate  one  being  removed  to  a  cold, 
bleak  situation,  while  the  others  were 
kept  warm.  The  first  perished  with 
diarrhea,  while  the  latter  wintered 
well. 

I  think  Mr.  Heddon's  "  pollen 
theory  "  has  some  foundation  in  fact. 
While  bees  are  eating  much  pollen, 
they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  endure 
continued  confinement,  and  when 
pinched  with  cold,  digestion  does  not 
proceed  normally  ;  so,  if  the  two  un- 
favorable conditions  (pollen  and  cold) 
be  present,  their  food  does  not  digest 
properly,  producing  disorder  inter- 
nally, and  resulting,  inevitabl)',  in 
fatal  disease  commonly  called  diarrhea. 
While  bees  feed  on  good  hone}',  or 
purified  sugar  syrup,  of  the  proper 
consistency,  the  whole  is  duly  digested 
and  assimilated  ;  that  is,  all  is  con- 
verted into  blood  or  juices  of  the  bees, 
and  the  waste  or  impurities  of  the 
blood  is  eliminated  through  the  pores 
of  the  external  covering  and  lungs  in 
a  gaseous  form. 

But  when  bees  feed  on  pollen,  or 
poor  honey,  their  condition  is  difl'er- 
ent ;  the  pollen  cannot  be  all  digested, 
and  the  residue  cannot  be  elniinated 
in  any  way  other  than  through  the  in- 
testines as  fecal  matter.  Then,  in 
case  the  bees  are  kept  in  confinement 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  their 
intestines  become  surcharged  with 
fecal  matter,  causing  irritation,  which 
is  followed  by  virulent  disease.  For 
this  reason,  pollen  is  dangerous  food 
while  bees  are  passing  through  the  un- 
natural ordeal  consequent  upon  cold 
climates. 

While  bees  are  active,  pollen  is, 
perhaps,  necessary  as  food  ;  but  while 
they  are  semi-dormant,  pollen  should 
be  excluded,  for  the  reasons  before 
mentioned  ;  and,  because  pollen  being 
highly  nitrogenous,  it  excites  or  stim- 
ulates activity  at  a  time  when  bees 
should  remain  quiet,  to  be  safe. 

Food  consumed  by  beasts  generates 
heat,  and  they  take  it  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  to  keep 
warm.  Bees  seem  to  act  on  the  same 
principle  ;  but  as  they  ai'e  natives  of 
warm  climates,  their  structure  is  dif- 
ferent— not  .adapted  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  extreme  cold  climates,  and  do  not 
burn  their  food  in  digesting,  to  keep 
up  warmth  as  animals  do.  It  is  ex- 
emplified when  they  have  worked  in 
the  surplus  sections  until  late  in  the 
season.  Take  off  the  unfinished  sec- 
tions on  some  cool  morning,  before  all 
the  bees  have  gathered  into  the  hive  ; 
most  of  them  will  fill  themselves  with 
honey  before  they  can  be  gotten  out 
of  the  boxes.  The  result  is,  tliat  the 
honey  swallowed  is  not  digested,  and 
warmth  is  created,  but   discharged    as 


feces   from   the  bees  scattered   before 
they  regain  the  cluster. 

When  bees  are  very  quiet  during 
severe  cold,  some  must  be  on  the  out- 
side of  the  cluster — and  colder  than 
those  inside.  In  ordinary  winter 
weather,  it  is  so  mild  on  many  days  as 
to  enable  them  to  generate  heat  enough 
to  enable  them  to  change  positions 
with  those  inside.  But  when  the 
weather  continues  verj'  cold  during 
weeks  in  succession,  the  bees  on  the 
surface  of  the  cluster  are  benumbed, 
and  unable  to  change  places  and  get 
warm.  Then  it  is  that  their  food  is 
not  digested  ;  their  bodies  become 
filled  with  feces,  and  they  must  leave 
to  discharge  it  in  and  about  their 
hives — the  well-known  diarrhetic  dis- 
charges, which,  whenever  occurring, 
hope  of  safety  vanishes — the  bees  are 
in  death's  grasp. 

If  diarrhea  does  not  appear,  and  the 
weather  continues  cold,  the  colony 
continues  to  grow  smaller,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  time  and  size  of 
the  colony.  Some  colonies  maintain 
the  proper  temperature  by  having  the 
honey  so  distributed  that  they  can 
have  empty  cells  near  the  centre,  into 
which  they  may  creep  for  mutual 
warmth,  thus  being  more  compact. 

Bees  can  exist  but  a  short  time  in 
cold  weather,  when  between  combs  of 
sealed  honey.  They  can,  when  prop- 
erly clustered,  endure  any  degree  of 
cold  for  a  time,  providing  that  they 
have  food  within  their  reach.  When 
made  warmer,  do  not  consider  them 
safe,  unless  they  are  made  warm 
enough,  and  remain  so  long  enough  to 
enable  them  to  change  places  with 
those  on  the  inside  ;  otherwi.se  the  re- 
sult is  fatal. 

If  the  foregoing  is  correct  (and  I 
can  vouch  that  it  is),  it  is  evidence 
showing  that  among  those  who  have 
housed  their  bees  and  lost  them,  there 
bees  were  not  warm  enough,  even 
though  in  a  cellar  or  other  depository. 
I  am  aware  that  some  will  say  that 
they  have  thus  successfully  wintered 
bees  many  times,  proving  to  themselves 
bej'ond  a  doubt  that  their  bees  were 
warm  enough,  but  not  considering 
that  the  place  that  was  warm  enough 
in  some  certain  winters,  is  not  so  every 
winter,  because  of  the  variation  of  cold 
terms  as  to  duration  of  time. 

A  degree  of  temperature  suitable  for 
large  colonies,  is  too  low  for  small  col- 
onies ;  that  is,  large  colonies  will  re- 
main quiet  in  a  temperature  so  low  as 
to  render  it  unendurable  for  small 
colonies. 

Fortj'-five  years,  ago,  before  know- 
ing of  bees  being  put  into  special  re- 
positories, cellars  or  other  places  dur- 
ing winter,  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
putting  small  colonies  into  my  cellar — 
such  colonies  as  would  not  go  through 
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the  winter  on  the  summer  stands.  This 
I  considered  no  risk  of  importance, 
but  I  feared  to  experiment  in  that  way 
with  good  colonies.  After  seeing  the 
advantages  of  wintering  small  colonies 
in  the  cellar,  I  put  large  ones  in,  and 
adopted  that  method.  Mr.  Moses 
Quinby  also  practiced  cellar-wintering. 

Our  way  of  doing  it  was  to  turn  tlie 
hives  (boxes)  bottom  upward,  with  the 
top  of  the  hive  resting  on  something 
up  from  the  cellar  bottom,  and  a  quilt 
or  some  cloth  covered  over  the  lower 
end  of  each  hive,  to  keep  the  bees  from 
leaving  the  hive.  The  small  colonies — 
such  as  had  not  tilled  their  hives  with 
comb,  and  needed  to  be  fed,  I  broke 
off  the  drj-  combs  down  to,  or  near, 
the  cluster,  and  then  placed  pieces  of 
sealed  comb  over  the  cluster,  and  the 
bees  would  move  on  to  the  feed.  Such 
is  the  best  practice  with  bees  in  box- 
hives.  The  cause  of  loss  (often  amounts 
ing  to  dreadful  calamities)  during  win- 
winter  seasons,  should  be  understood 
as  far  as  possible. 

Richford,  N.  Y. 


BEE-ESCAPE. 


The  Reese    Bce-Eseapc  for  Oet- 
ting  Bee§  Out  of  Supers. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   F.    GREINER. 


There  seems  to  be  some  readers  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  Reese  cone-case 
bee-escape.  For  the  benefit  of  those, 
it  might  be  well  to  rei)roduce  what 
Mr.  Reese  says  about  it  in  Gleanings 
for  January.  1888  ; 

"  The  cone-case  bee-escape  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Take  an  emptj-  surplus  case 
that  any  bee-keeper  may  be  using,  for 
illustration  the  T  super.  Cut  a  board 
that  will  just  tit  evenly  inside  the  case; 
bore  two  one-inch  holes,  one  near  each 
end  ;  make  two  small  cones  of  wire- 
cloth,  just  large  enough  to  tack  over 
the  one-inch  holes,  and  about  IJ  inches 
high.  Now  make  two  more  larger 
cones  about  3i  inches  at  the  base,  and 
3i  inches  high,  and  tack  over  the 
smaller  cones.  This  will  leave  a  space 
between  the  smaller  and  larger  cones  ; 
and  each  cone  has  a  hole  in  its  apex 
that  will  admit  a  bee.  Fasten  this 
board  with  cones  near  the  bottom  or 
top  of  the  emptj'  super,  and  the  cone- 
case  is  ready  for  use.  Now  raise  the 
filled  super,  and  place  between  it  and 
the  brood-chamber  this  cone-case,  with 
the  cones  pointing  toward  the  brood- 
nest.  In  a  few  hours  you  may  expect 
the  full  super  all  clean  of  bees,  and  not 
a  cell  uncapped." 

The  wire-cloth  cone — the  principle 
feature  of  the  cone-case — can  be  used 
in  other  ways  ;  for  instance,  when  tak- 


ing off  honey  from  my  chaff  hives,  I 
leave  the  full  super  with  bees  in  the 
upper  department  in  such  a  way  as  to 
stop  all  communication  between  the 
bees  in  the  super  and  the  bees  in  the 
brood-chamber.  Through  a  J-inch 
hole  in  the  gable  of  the  cover,  and 
over  wliich  a  cone  is  placed  tempo- 
rarily, the  bees  from  the  full  super  will 
all  make  their  exit  in  a  few  hours,  and 
even  very  young  bees  will  readily  And 
their  way  back  into  their  parent  hive, 
as  the  escape-hole  is  perpendicularly 
in  line  above  the  common  entrance. 

For  convenience,  I  have  a  quantity 
of  attachable  cones,  consisting  of  a 
small  piece  of   board  2x3   inches,  with 


The  Bee-fc   Bee-Escape. 

an  inch  hole  bored  through,  and  a 
cone  nailed  over  it ;  this  device  can 
easily  be  fastened  with  a  tack  or  two, to 
any  part  of  the  hive,  and  has  proved  a 
great  help  to  me  in  ridding  supers  of 
bees. 

The  most  of  my  wide-frame  supers 
which  I  use  on  single-walled  hives, 
have  a  J-inch  hole  bored  in  one  end  of 
them,  for  common  closed  by  a  button  ; 
over  this  hole  I  place  an  attachable 
cone,  when  the  su])er  is  tilled  ;  I  raise 
it  and  slip  a  honey-board  (or  oil-clotli 
would  probably  do  as  well),  between 
the  super  and  the  brood-chamber,  and 
in  two  hours  the  bees  will  usually  have 
left.  I  have  not  found  it  necessarj'  to 
use  the  double  cone,  still  it  may  be 
safer  to. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  Mr. 
Heddon  practices  a  better  plan  than 
Mr.  Reese  has  given  us,  I  would  like  to 
have  him  prevail  upon  the  inventor  of 
that  plan  (see  page  636)  to  describe  it, 
and  let  his  light  shine.  Thousands  of 
l)cc-keepers  who  are  working  hard  to 
make  an  honest  living,  will  thank  him 
for  it.     As   far  as    I    know,  Mr.  Reese 


has  given  us  the  best  thing  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  I  make  the  motion  to  extend 
to  him  our  unanimous   vote  of   thanks. 
Who  seconds  this  motion  ? 
Naples,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1889. 


BEE-STINGS. 


Results  of  Bce-Stinir   Poison   in 
the  Human  System. 


Written  fur  the  American  Bee  Joumval 

BY  C.  B.  HILLS. 


In  reply  to  Mr.  Duncan  (page  685), 
I  can  say  from  quite  an  extensive  ex- 
perience, that  I  believe  there  are  cases 
where  bee-sting  poison  does  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  cause  impure- 
blood  eruptions. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  handling  a 
frame  thickly  covered  with  bees,  I  got 
several  stings  in  the  end  of  my  thumb  ; 
as  quick  as  I  got  my  hands  at  liberty 
I  scraped  a  knife  over  the  end  of  the 
thumb — probably  broke  some  stingers 
off ;  but  whether  it  was  their  working 
into  the  flesh,  or  the  poison  they  had 
injected,  this  much  I  am  positive  of, 
that  from  that  hour  it  commenced  to 
be  inflamed,  and  in  four  days  it  was 
very  painful. 

A  doctor  examined  it,  pronounced  it 
a  felon,  and  thought  tliat  it  would  has- 
ten it  to  lance  it,  which  he  did  ;  it  only 
clischargcd  a  little  very  dark-colored 
blood,  and  closed  up,  so  I  had  it  lanced 
again.  It  laid  me  up  for  four  weeks, 
and  when  it  did  get  well,  it  left  the 
thumb  partly  useless  for  life. 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  convey  is 
this :  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  stings  I  received  in  the  end  of  my 
thumb,  were  the  direct  cause  of  the 
felon ;  now  may  we  not  reasonably 
suspect  that  the  poison  injected  into 
one's  system,  by  repeated  stings,  in  a 
measure — especially  with  some  indi- 
viduals— cause  the  afflictions,  namely, 
boils,  felons,  carbuncles,  etc.? 

One  thing  in  ni}-  own  case  :  I  have 
noticed  that  when  I  have  received 
numerous  stings,  soon  after  I  would  be 
afflicted  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
If  Mr.  Duncan  will  look  at  Query  No. 
(!34,  on  page  358.  he  will  see  what 
some  of  the  fraternity  have  to  say  on 
the  subject. 

I  will  say  right  here,  to  dispel  the 
idea  that  some  might  have  from  read- 
ing the  answers  in  that  Query,  that  I 
do  not.  nor  ever  did,  use  tobacco  or 
strong  drink  in  any  form. 

Notwithstanding  the  minor  draw- 
backs in  bee-keeping.  I  take  much 
pleasure,  as  well  as  profit,  in  bee-cul- 
ture;  and  am  indebted  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  for  very  valuable 
instructions  in  the  pursuit. 

WellsviUe,  N.  Y.,  Oct,  30,  1889. 
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LAUGHABLE. 


Amus  PerUvinkle^s   Kwceii- 
Beez  IVIaik  lluniiy  ? 


Du 


WriUen  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  WILYCM  SOCKS. 


"  When  dockters  disagree  hoo  shel 
deside  ?"  E^-e  hev  seen  the  abuv 
kwotashun  in  print  nigh  onto  a  1.000 
times,  and  ez  no  one  seems  to  be  abel 
tu  deside  the  kwestj'nn,  e3'e  hev  kon- 
kluded  to  deside  it  miself ;  and  ez  nay- 
bor  Amus  Periwinkle  sez,  "without 
feer  uv  sucksessfiil  kontradickshun." 

Amiis  Periwinkle  iz  mi  neerest  nay- 
bor.  Siuuthing  over  a  year  ago  a 
swarm  uv  beez  lit  onto  hiz  kotton-wood 
tree,  and  he  rapt  a  shawel  round  hiz 
lied,  and  went  out  and  hived  them  in 
a  emptj'  sope  box.  In  November,  he 
poot  them  into  hiz  seller,  and  kept 
them  thare  untill  abowt  the  tyme 
sugar-sap  began  to  run,  when  he  car- 
i-yed  them  owt,  and  sot  them  into  liiz 
back  yard.  But  they  dident  du  verry 
well  all  spring — the  wukers  dident 
croud  the  entrans — and  Amus  began 
tu  git  oneesy  about  them.  So  wnn 
day  he  saw  liilly  Grafton  passing,  and 
kalled  him  in  tu  look  at  hiz  beez. 

Billy  Grafton  livs  about  a  mile  owt 
on  the  rode  tu  Sleepy  Holler,  and 
keeps  a  good  luenny  bea-hives.  It 
dident  talk  him  long  tu  find  thet 
Amusses  beez  hed  no  kween  ;  so  he 
told  Amus  thet  if  heed  kum  out  tu  hiz 
playse,  he  wood  sell  him  a  good  war- 
rented  kween. 

In  a  week  or  two  Amus  went  out  tu 
git  the  kween  ;  but  it  wuz  a  kold  day, 
and  Billy  dident  like  tu  open  his  hives 
for  feer  the  beez  mite  stampeed,  or 
sumthing  ;  so  he  looked  around  to  see 
if  he  cood  find  a  kween  lofing  on  the 
aliting-borde.  Pretty  soon  he  picked 
up  a  droan,  and  told  Amus  she  wuz 
all  rite. 

Amus  hed  gon  to  skule  several 
terms  in  hiz  younger  daiz,  but  his  edi- 
kashun  in  entymollygy  wuz  sumhow 
negleckted,  and  he  diilent  no  a  kween 
bea  from    enuy  uther  kind  uv  a  bug. 

Thet  same  afternoon  Amus  kame  to 
my  hous,  and  invited  me  over  tu  hiz- 
zen,  tu  introdoos  hiz  kween  for  him. 
Eye  acsepted  the  invitashun,  and  when 
he  brot  hiz  kween  out,  holding  the 
kaige  between  hiz  hands  tu  keep  hur 
warm,  eye  kood  hardly  keep  from 
laffing  az  soon  ez  eye  got  site  uv  her. 
But,  sez  eye,  "Amus  jevver  see  a 
kween  bea  befour  now  ?"  "  No,"  sez 
Amus  ;  "  this  iz  the  furst  wun  eye  ever 
sot  ies  onto.  Sheez  a  buty,  aiut  she  ?" 
"  Well,"  sez  eye,  "  Amus,  thet  thares 
a  mity  helthy  looking  kween,  but  its 
mi  beleef  she  want  never  lay  no  aigs 
nor  maik  no  hunny."  "Why?"  sez 
he.   "  Sheez  not  thetkind  uv  a  kween," 


sez  eye.  "  But  sheez  warrented,"  sez 
he,  "and  eye  payed  a  hull  doller  for 
her!"  "  Kaint  help  thet,"  sez  eye; 
"sheez  only  a  setter  ;  sheel  set  all 
summer,  but  she  wont  never  hatch 
nuthing."  But  Amus  waz  surtin  she 
waz  all  rite,  and  eye  sed  no  moi-e. 

My  plan  waz  tu  shoo  her  in  at  the 
entrans,  but  Amus  thot  she  wood  stay 
on  the  nest  better  if  she  wer  left  in  the 
kaige  ;  so  eye  set  her  thet  way  and 
kame  home. 

The  neckst  morning  eye  met  Billy 
Grafton  in  the  rode ;  he  lafl'ed,  then 
eye  lafl'ed,  then  we  both  latfed  ;  and 
thets  all  we  sed, except  thet  it  waz  a  tine 
day  for  beez.  Amusses  beez  swarmed 
out  one  at  a  time,  and  gradyuUy  dis- 
appeared ;  but  neckst  spring  he  is 
going  to  by  a  hull  swarm. 

But  eye  am  digressiu'.  Eye  hed  in 
minde  the  kontrovessy  now  going  on 
in  the  bea-paypers  konserning  hunny. 
Prof.  Kook,  uv  the  Meeshegan  Kol- 
ledge,  a  bea-keeper  of  sevral  100  col- 
loneys,  and  a  gentleman  hoo  hez  heer- 
twofour  stood  hi  in  hiz  professhun,  hez 
writ  a  number  uv  peaces  tu  pruve  thet 
hunny  iz  "digested  neckter,"  which  he 
ascer'tanes  by  a  test  with  litmus  payper. 
Now,  befour  eye  went  into  the  bea- 
bizness  for  miself,  eye  suppozed  thet 
hunny  waz  "  digested  neckter  ;"  in 
faekt  eye  inklined  tu  thetopinyun  kon- 
sidabel  more  than  45  degrees.  Thet  is 
wun  of  the  original  idees  M'ith  a  grate 
menny  people.  Thay  think  thet  beez 
maik  hnnu)-  out  uv  pawlen  and  wotter; 
and  the  modern  idee,  thet  thay  sip  the 
neckter  from  the  poseys  and  carry  it 
tu  thare  hives,  and  bile  it  down  with 
the  heet  uv  thare  boddeys.  is  sump- 
thing  thet  the  avrage  man  or  woman 
never  thot  ov.  It  kums  to  them,  how- 
sumever,  after  a  few  5'ears  pracktickel 
expeerens  with  beez.  Tharcfour  eye 
klame  thet  Mister  Kook  is  not  the 
original  diskuverer  of  thet  hurrysy. 
"  The  prufe  ov  the  pooding  iz  in  the 
eeting  ov  it."  So  it  iz  with  hunny, 
and  no  litmous  payper  kood  konvins 
me  tu  the  kontrary. 

Take  a  peace  ov  litmus  payper,  or 
ennj' other  kind  uv  payper,  and  hold  it 
up  behind  a  2-year-old  hos.s-kolt,  and 
he  will  kick  up  hiz  heels  just  too  (2) 
feet.  Tri  the  same  exparenient  on  a 
mool,  and  if  he  iz  in  hiz  prime  and 
feeling  well,  the  result  will  be  jist  the 
same.  In  nuther  kase  iz  the  plane  ov 
poleriza.shun  turned  eether  tu  the  rite 
or  left,  but  strate  out,  and  the  formoola 
is  ritten  exaekly  the  same,  KI3  CK2. 

Now  this  wood  seem  tu  proov  the 
mool  a  hors,  but  it  dont.  The  origin 
of  the  mool  reeches  fur  back  into  the 
misty  heertoofur  ov  antickuyty.  He 
iz  menshuned  bi  wun  ov  the  anslicnt 
riters,  hoo  states  thet  a  sertin  yung 
man  found  hiz  mools  in  the  woods 
(Gen.    xxxvi,    24).      This   proovs   hiz 


grate  antickujtj'  ;  and  we  no  posa- 
tivelj',  from  sertin  karacktcristics  peku- 
lar  tu  the  beest,  thet  he  iz  a  highbrid 
ov  grate  strength  ov  eendoorens  and 
self-kontrole.  and  not  a  hors. 

The  highpothesis  thet  hunnj-  iz  di- 
gested neckter  iz  untenable,  bekaws, 
furst,  it  iz  kontrary  tu  natur  ;  seckond, 
it  iz  not  in  keeping  with  thet  artistick- 
ness  in  houskeeping  for  which  beez  are 
adepts  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  thurd, 
the  droans  woodent  allow  it ;  forth,  it 
iz  an  unpossybillyty,  bekaws  the  stum- 
ick  ov  the  bea  iz  bilt  sumpthing  like 
thet  ov  a  hors,  so  thet  the  valves  wont 
wurk  both  wais,  and  an  emetick  wood 
hev  no  efieckt.  It  maiks  wnn  feel  sort 
uv  flabergasted  tu  tliink  uv  it. 

Tharefour,  in  the  lite  ov  modern 
reesurch,  eye  klame — and  eye  think 
eye  hev  sufflshently  demonstraighted 
the  fackt — thet  hunny  iz  not  digested 
neckter,  but  neckter  gathured  by  the 
beez  from  the  bokays  of  natur  ;  de- 
pozited  in  thare  sells,  and  biled  down 
by  the  heet  ov  thare  boddeys,  into 
which  iz  then  put  a  few  drops  of 
formick  assid  tu  keep  it  from  spileing. 
Ergo,  hunny  iz  assidula3'ted  neckter, 
and  thets  why  it   all  tastes  like  hunnv. 

Skwashtown,  loa,  Oct.  12,  1889. 


SEASON'S  RESULTS. 


« 


,  M.    Doolillle's   Report— Bees 
l>y  the  Pound  in  tlic  mails. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


The  season  of  1889  has  been  a  very 
peculiar  one.  The  spring  opened  un- 
usually fine,  continuing  so  up  to  May 
20,  when  the  bees  in  this  locality  were 
fully  as  strong  as  they  usually  are  on 
June  15,  which  gave  us  bright  hopes 
of  the  future— so  much  so  that  I  began 
queen-rearing  largely,  thinking  that 
for  once  I  would  be  in  the  tield  with 
queens  nearlj'  as  soon  as  some  of  our 
Southern  brethren.  But,  alas  for 
human  hopes  ;  for  with  May  21  came 
on  a  cold  rain-storm,  which,  with 
nearly  winter  weather,  continued  until 
June  12.  This  upset  all  of  my  plans 
at  queen-rearing,  for  nearly  all  of  my 
nuclei  perished,  queen-cells  were  de- 
stroyed, and  no  queens  were  fertilized 
during  that  time. 

After  getting-  things  in  shape  again, 
I  found  that,  after  my  sales,  I  had  only 
2(5  queens  left  to  commence  the  sea- 
son with,  the  most  of  which  were  pretty 
well  supplied  with  bees,  but  no  brood 
except  in  the  egg  and  larval  form,  for 
no  brood  was  reared  during  this  cold 
spell. 

From  these  colonies  I  drew  quite 
heavily  of  bees  to  start  in  the  queen- 
business  again,  so  that   of   course  they 
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did  not  store  quite  as  much  honey  as 
they  otherwise  would  have  done. 
When  I  saw  that  no  brood  was  being 
reared  at  a  period  when  sucli  brood 
was  to  become  the  bees  whieh  slionld 
be  the  laborers  in  the  honey  harvest,  I 
became  oonvineed  that  no  large  crop 
of  honey  could  be  obtained  ;  for  it  is 
the  bees  that  liatch  from  the  eggs  laid 
by  the  queen  37  days  before  tlie  lioney 
harvest,  that  become  the  honej'-gath- 
erers  during  that  harvest. 

On  June  13  the  weather  became 
warm  again,  and  the  bees  poured  out 
of  their  hives  in  search  of  supplies,  and 
brood-rearing  then  commenced  in 
earnest.  White  clover  was  unusually 
abundant  for  tliis  section,  but  as  it  con- 
tinued to  rain  nearly  every  day,  the 
bees  obtained  little  more  from  it  than 
enough  to  sustain  the  large  amount  of 
brood  tliat  they  were  rearing. 

Basswood  opened  on  July  4,  still 
verj'  little  lioney  was  secret(Hl  in  the 
flowers  until  about  a  week  later,  when 
the  bees  seemed  to  obtain  honey  from 
it  as  fast  as  I  ever  knew  them  to  do  ; 
th.it  is,  they  came  in  so  heavily  loaded, 
that  for  several  days  they  droi)ped 
short  of  the  entrance,  in  the  same  way 
that  they  always  do  when  honey  is 
very  abund.ant.  To  my  surprise,  I 
found  that  although  the  honcj'  was 
seemingly  coming  in  verj'  fast,  still 
work  in  the  sections  was  going  on  very 
slow,  for  the  honey  brought  in  was 
ver3'  thin,  owing  to  the  rain  whicli  still 
kept  up. 

Basswood  lasted  about  three  weeks 
in  all,  the  bees  getting  honey  from  it 
onl^^  about  two  weeks.  Teasel  gave  a 
little  honey  for  a  week  after  the  bass- 
wood  was  gone,  when  the  honey  sea- 
son for  1889  was  over. 

As  usual  during  the  past  twelve 
years,  buckwlieat  gave  no  more  hone}^ 
than  was  consumed  by  the  bees  while 
they  were  at  work  upon  it ;  and  as  for 
otlier  fall  llowers,  we  have  none,  so  to 
speak. 

About  Aug.  28  the  bees  began  to 
come  in  quite  heavily  loaded,  and  I 
was  curious  to  know  what  they  were 
getting.  A  search  soon  revealed  that 
the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  hickory  trees 
were  glossy  with  a  sweet,  sticky  sub- 
stance, which  is  known  as  "honey- 
dew."  The  bees  worked  ou  this  till 
about  Sept.  8,  when  a  rain  slopped 
operations.  Of  this  they  stored  about 
10  pounds  per  colony,  which,  with  the 
honey  that  they  had  on  hand  before, 
gave  them  enough  for  winter.  I  am 
somewhat  fearful  regarding  tlie  result 
of  their  wintering  on  such  honey,  but 
lack  of  time  prevented  my  extracting 
it  and  feeding. 

I  now  have  48  colonies  ready  for 
winter,  having  sold  some  tliis  fall.  Tlic 
result  in  lioney  from  the  2G  (iiiceus  is, 
651  pounds   of   comb   honey    and    103 


pounds  of  extracted,  making  a  total  of 
754  pounds  of  lioney  in  all,  or  an  aver- 
age of  29  pounds  for  the  colony  of 
each  queen.  This  I  believe  is  the 
poorest  yield  that  I  have  had  since  I 
commenced  the  business  of  bee-keep- 
ing, except  during  the  year  1809, 
when  there  was  no  surplus  obtained 
from  any  source,  and  the  bees  had  to 
be  fed  for  winter. 

Mailing'  Ilecs  l>y  tlic  Pound. 

Since  the  editor  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  published  my  letter  on 
page  581,  telling  of  the  trial  package 
of  the  J-poiind  of  bees  which  were 
maileil  to  me  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Pratt,  I 
liave  been  somewliat  amused  at  the 
comments  thereon  in  the  bee-papers. 
Especially  was  I  amused  by  Messrs. 
Root  and  Alley  "taking  us  up"  so 
sharply  for  thus   doing,  because  it  was 

a     "  VIOLATION  OF    THE    LAW"tOSend 

bees  in  that  manner. 

Of  course  it  was  but  natural  for  nie 
to  think  back  to  the  time  when  Mr. 
Alley  boasted  of  how  he  was  too  sh.arp 
for  the  government  when  queens  were 
not  mailable,  in  getting  them  through 
contrary  to  law  in  sealed  packages  ; 
and  how  Mr.  Root  sent  queens  to 
Canada,  and  received  them  from  that 
country  contrary  to  law  ;  as  well  as 
how  all  parties  are  now  receiving 
queens  from  Mr.  Benton  and  others 
across  the  water,  in  as  open  violation 
of  the  law,  and  more  so,  than  is  the 
mailing  of  "bees  by  the  pound"  in 
our  own  countiy. 

If  these  "  GREAT  LIGHTS  "  have  led 
the  way,  was  it  more  than  would  be 
expect(Hl  that  m'c  lesser  ones  should 
follow  ? 

Now  thej'  should  not  be  too  severe 
on  us  because  we  followed  their  ex- 
ample. I  do  not  know  that  the  time 
has  arrived  yet  to  push  the  sending  of 
bees  by  mail,  and  I  think  that  perhaps 
it  has  not ;  yet  I  iirnilj'  believe  that  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  be  thus 
sent,  for  their  lies  a  necessity  in  that 
direction.  None  wlio  have  censured 
the  plan  hiive  seen  wherein  that  neces- 
sity lies. 

Mr.  Alley  sajs  that  scarcely  any  one 
would  want  to  receive  bees  in  that 
way,  or  words  of  like  import,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  rightly.  Now  I 
wish  to  say,  that,  according  to  my  best 
belief,  based  on  tlie  thousands  of  let- 
ters that  I  have  received,  two-thinls 
of  those  keeping  bees  do  not  live  with- 
in easy  reach  of  an}-  express  office — 
many  living  from  10  to  30  miles  avvay 
— which  almost  practically  excludes 
thcmi  from  receiving  bees  by  express, 
withinit  trouble  and  worry.  I  am  8 
miles  from  the  nearest  express  office, 
and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Because  every  train  that  "comes 
in  "  is  met    by  Messrs.  Alley  and  Root, 


it  iloes  not  follow  that  no  one  else  has 
dillerciit  wants  from  tlieirs.  It  was  not 
tlie  saving  of  cost  that  I  was  thinking 
about  when  I  desired  bees  by  the 
pound  in  the  mails,  but  it  was  that  we 
who  live  miles  from  the  express  office 
might  be  equally  independent  with 
our  more-favored  brethren.  I  think 
that  when  Mr.  Alley  comes  to  look  at 
it  in  this  light,  he  will  see  that  he  was 
wrong  in  tliinking  of  sending  in  peti- 
tions opposed  to  tliose  of  Mr.  Pratt. 
Borodino.  N.  Y. 


BEES  IN  WINTER. 


Preparing  Becii  io  tiial  lliey  will 
Winter. 


Written  for  the  American  BeeJmvmal 

BY    DR.    .1.    M.    HICKS. 


I  have  received  many  letters  enquir- 
ing as  to  tlic  best  method  of  wintering 
bees.  While  I  am  willing  to  impart 
all  the  kncjwlcdge  that  I  can  for  tlie 
Ijenelit  of  the  readers  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  and  especially  to  those 
who  seein  anxious  to  succeed  in  win- 
tering their  bees,  I  am  fully  aware 
that  the  same  process  or  plan  that  I 
might  suggest  at  present,  would  not 
prove  as  successful  in  some  localities 
as  it  might  in  others  ;  hence  I  will  give 
a  plan  which,  if  followed  out,  will  no 
doubt  prove  successful  in  localities 
wliere  the  necessity  seems  to  call  into 
practice  a  plan  that  is  easiest  managed 
by  the  greater  number,  as  well  as  by 
tliose  who  live  in  localities  that  are 
usuallj'  most  severe  on  the  bees. 

I  have  arranged  several  bee-houses 
in  the  last  few  years,  for  many  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  many 
colonies  of  bees,  and  knowing  also 
how  easy  it  will  be  to  add  the  extra 
lumber,  as  well  as  some  extra  labor, 
in  order  to  save  the  bees  during  the 
approaching  winter. 

I  suggest  that  the  hives  be  placed 
on  a  close-fitting  platform  or  lloor, 
which  may  be  laid  temporarily ;  on 
this,  place  tlie  hives  about  6  inches 
apart,  leaving  about  the  same  amount 
of  space  at  the  front  and  rear  of  all 
the  hives,  the  platform  being  wide 
enough,  of  course,  to  admit  of  a  back 
and  front  wall  of  plank.  The  back 
wall  should  fit  down  on  the  ])Iatform, 
and  the  front  should  have  2-inch  blocks 
laid  0  or  8  feet  apart,  so  as  to  lay  a  6- 
inch  board  along  in  front  of  the  hives 
on  the  blocks,  and  the  edge  of  the 
board  to  lit  close  up  to  all  the  hives, 
which  will  ail  be  in  perfect  line. 

The  front  wall  will  also  rest  on  the 
2-iiich  blocks,  and  form  a  G-inch  space 
in  front  of  the  hives,  and  the  G-inch 
board  will  form  the  bottom  of  the 
sp.ace,  leaving   an  open  entrance  to  all 
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the  hives,  which  is  formed  by  means 
of  the  2-inch  blocks  before  referred  to. 
This  makes  a  complete,  continuous 
box  around  all  the  hives,  which  are 
spaced  about  6  inches  apart. 

Now  gather  forest  leaves,  and  pack 
them  between  and  around  all  the 
hives.  (You  need  not  fear  getting  too 
many  leaves,  as  the  tighter  the  leaves 
are  packed  between  and  around  all 
the  hives,  the  better.)  The  back  and 
front  walls  should  be  raised  high 
enough  above  the  tops  of  the  hives,  to 
admit  of  a  heavy  layer  of  leaves  on 
top.  It  will  be  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  bees  have  free  egress  and  in- 
gress, the  entrances  fronting  toward 
the  east. 

I  feel  certain  that  those  who  take 
the  trouble  to  provide  their  bees  with 
such  winter  quarters,  will  have  no  sad 
faces  on  account  of  loss  of  bees  the 
coming  winter.  In  case  any  are  not 
favored  with  a  supplj'  of  forest  leaves, 
I  recommend  as  the  next  best  article 
for  packing,  oat-straw,  which  should 
be  free  from  dampness.  If  the  pack- 
ing is  well  done,  I  feel  assured  that 
each  colony  will  winter  safely  on  less 
than  ten  pounds  of  honey,  which  will 
pay  well  for  all  the  trouble.  Each 
colony  should  have  at  least  from  15  to 
20  pounds  of  honey  to  last  them 
thi'ough  the  winter.  I  gave  directions 
last  spring  as  to  the  kind  of  food,  and 
how  to  feed  to  all  colonies  that  are 
destitute  of  food.  Bees  should  have  at 
least  a  good  shed  over  them,  and  be 
placed  above  the  ground,  out  of  the 
reach  of  mice. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


KANSAS. 


It   i§   a   Oood   Field   for   Bees- 
Report  for  1§§9. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   REV.    J.    D.    GEHRING. 


Is  Kansas  a  good  place  for  bees  ?  A 
few  years  ago  a  negative  answer  would 
have  been  given,  even  for  this  region  ; 
but  now  we  can  say,  "Yes,  white 
clover,  in  great  abundance,  is  here  to 
staj' ;  also  Alsike  and  sweet  clover  is 
plentiful  along  the  railroads  and  pub- 
lic highways." 

In  the  early  spring  we  have  the 
various  vine-fruit  bloom,  and  apple, 
peach,  plum,  cherry  and  pear  tree 
blossoms  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
Along  the  river  courses,  we  have  also 
the  linden. 

Ooltlen  Rod  as  a  Honey-Plant. 

As  to  the  golden-rod,  I  can  only  say 
with  confident  assurance  that  I  am 
right,  that  there  is  plenty  of  it  in  this 
part  of  Kansas  ;  but  I  begin  to  feel  a 
little  doubtful  as  to   its  honej'-produc- 


ing  excellence.  I  have  watched  it 
closely  for  the  last  four  years,  where  I 
had  it  in  sight  from  my  apiarj-  every 
day  during  blooming  time,  and  I  can- 
not say  that  it  yielded  a  good  flow  of 
honey.  However,  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  is  not  owing  to  conditions  of 
weather  and  season. 

The  main  trouble  with  golden-rod 
seems  to  be,  that  it  begins  to  bloom 
when,  as  a  rule,  the  weather  is  very 
hot  and  dry  ;  and,  just  about  the  time 
it  is  at  its  best,  we  have  cold  rains  and 
frost.  This  was  the  case  here  this 
season. 

During  the  last  two  days  of  August, 
the  bees  brought  in  the  honey  at  a 
furious  rate  —  mostly  from  white 
"  smart-weed."  Since  Sept.  1,  thej^ 
have  done  nothing.  I  shall  probably 
have  to  feed  some  of  mine,  for  when 
the  honey-flow  ceased,  they  had  a 
great  quantity  of  brood,  and  but  a 
small  supply  of  stores  in  the  brood- 
nest. 

The  early  part  of  the  season,  after 
fruit-bloom,  was  just  like  the  latter 
part — cold  and  wet ;  but  the  frequent 
rains,  keeping  the  white  clover  fresh, 
gave  us  the  "  bulge"  on  white  honey, 
and  we  can  report  a  good  crop  of  the 
verj'  best  of  honey. 

I  began  the  season  with  18  colonies 
— nearly  all  Italians.  I  desired  no 
increase,  and  I  succeeded  in  keeping 
it  within  25,  all  told.  I  took  from  18 
colonies,  1,500  pounds  of  white  clover 
honey,  and  200  pounds  of  yellow 
honey — all  in  one-pound  sections.  I 
have  sold  all  of  it  in  the  home  market 
at  from  15  to  20  cents  per  pound,  and 
could  sell  another  ton    of  it  if  I  had  it. 

Two  of  my  Italian  colonies  gave  140 
pounds  eacii,  of  the  finest  honey  I  had. 

<]iettin$;  S^varms  iiritli  Sliot-Ciiin. 

My  queens  have  their  wings  clipped. 
I  would  not  try  to  keep  bees,  where 
large  shade-trees  are  as  numerous  as 
they  are  in  Lawrence,  with  queens 
able  to  go  where  they  please.  I  had 
one  queen  which  I  failed  to  catch, 
after  repeated  efforts  ;  she  was  a 
"harum-scarum,  atom-boy."  I  always 
found  her  when  I  looked  for  her,  but 
when  I  put  my  fingers  on  her  to  secure 
her,  like  the  Dutch  woman's  flea,  she 
wasn't  there  !  But  she  concluded  that 
she  would  go  to  seek  a  home  where 
she  could  reign  unmolested,  and  so, 
one  day,  she  came  out  with  her  whole 
family,  drones  and  all ;  I  do  not  think 
that  there  was  a  pint  of  bees  in  the 
hive  when  I  examined  it — and  they 
were  young  ones. 

I  tliink  that  the  queeen  wanted  to  go 
oif  at  once,  but  she  finally  consented 
to  cluster  in  the  highest  top  of  the 
highest  limb  of  the  highest  maple  tree 
in  my  yard.  I  could  not  climb  to 
where  they  were.      I  stood  and  looked 


at  them  for  some  time  ;  of  course  I  was 
"  riled  a  little."  A  squirrel  or  a  "  pos- 
sum "  I  could  shoot,  but  a  swarm  of 
bees  could  not  be — "Hold  on,"  I 
thought;  "something  must  be  done. 
That  pesky  queeu  shall  not  have  it  all 
her  own  way.  I'll  try  my  shot-gun  on 
her." 

With  gun  in  had,  I  ascended  a  lad- 
der to  the  top  of  the  house  ;  got  a  good 
foot-hold,  aimed,  and  fired  right  into 
the  body  of  the  cluster.  The  limb 
dropped,  and  many  of  the  bees  with 
it ;  but  they  soon  i-eturned,  and  took 
position  on  another  near  the  place.  I 
shot  them  down  again,  and  again  they 
came  back,  but  this  time  lower  down, 
so  that  I  could  climb  up  near  them, 
and  saw  the  limb  oft'.  Many  bees  were 
killed,  but  the  queen  escaped  unhurt. 
I  put  them  back,  and  clipped  the 
queen's  wings.  The  second  day  after, 
they  came  out  again,  but  returned, 
and  this  was  repeated  several  times. 
They  refused  to  work,  and  were  as 
cross  as  hornets.  Finally  I  "  kotched" 
that  little  "beast,"  and  slaughtered 
her,  and  gave  the  colony  a  queen- 
cell. 

Another  colony  persisted  in  swarm- 
ing-out  with  a  queen  whose  wings  were 
clipped,  and  finallj'  left — I  think  with- 
out a  queen  ;  they  did  not  hatch  one 
out,  I  know.  One  colony  built  26 
queen-cells  on  one  frame,  and  8  on 
another. 

On  the  wliole,  I  am  well  satisfied 
with  my  season's  work  ;  but  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  that  I  cannot  continue 
in  the  business.  On  account  of  my  dis- 
abilitj',  caused  by  a  gun-shot  wound  of 
the  neck,  I  am  unable  to  do  the  neces- 
sary work  called  for  in  an  apiary  of 
from  50  to  100  colonies — and  less  than 
that  would  not  pay.  My  left  side  is 
partially  paralyzed,  and  the  left  hand 
is  too  weak  to   lift  heavy  frames. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 


Sublime  Xiioii&rlits. 


There  is  a  way  out  of  every  diiBculty  that 
meets  us  hi  life.  It  may  not  be  the  way  we 
like,  or  the  way  that  promises  Rreat  glory, 
honor,  pleasure  or  reward,  but  it  is  the  way 
of  deliverauce,  and  we  are  bound  to  consider 
it  God's  way. — Joseph  Owen. 

There  Is  a  peculiar  and  appropriate  reward 
for  every  act,  ouly  remember  that  the  re- 
ward is  not  given  tor  the  merit  of  the  act, 
but  foUows  on  it  inevitably  in  the  spiritual 
kingdom,  as  wheat  springs  from  the  grain 
and  barley  from  its  grain  in  the  natural 
world.— F.  W.  Robertson. 

Whenever  we  yield  ourselves  to  the  true 
law,  a  higher  principle  of  order  enters  into 
our  life;  we  rise  out  of  childish  weakness,  out 
of  animalism  and  e vil ;  we  are  renewed  and 
transformed  into  children  of  ligbt;  we  bo- 
come  conscious  of  a  steady,  upward  tenden- 
cy, and  of  a  godlike  and  immortal  quaUty. — 
C.  G.  Ames  in  Mail  and  Express. 
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Dec.  16. 17.- 

1890. 
May  2.- 


Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

-International,  at  Brantford.Ont.,  Canada. 
K.  F.  Holterniann,  Bee.  Romney,  Ont. 

•Northern  Ulinoia,  at  Rockford.  Ills. 
D.  A.  Fuller.  Sec,  Cberry  Valley,  Ills. 


-Susquehanna  Co..  at  Hopbottom.  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

Pf~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetlnirB.— Bd. 
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Ko  Honey  from  Oolden-Rod. 

As  it  is  desired  to  know  the  opinion  of 
bee-keepers  on  golden-rod,  I  have  watched 
to  see  the  golden  honey  coming  in,  but  it 
was  all  disappointment.  I  have  never  seen 
a  bee  at  work  on  it  in  this  latitude.  I  think 
that  it  is  a  poor  honey -plant.  From  heart's- 
ease  and  smart-weed  is  where  we  get  our 
fall  honej".  I  put  28  colonies  into  winter 
quarters  in  1888,  and  wintered  them  with- 
out loss  till  March  15,  1889,  and  then  I  lost 
10  colonies  by  fire,  which  left  me  18,  and  5 
of  them  got  some  foul  broody  honey  at  one 
of  my  neighl>or's,  and  that  disabled  them 
for  the  season;  the  balance  did  well  on 
clover  and  linden,  and  increased  to  28  col- 
onies again.  There  is  no  fall  honey  here. 
I  have  fed  back  about  300  pounds  of  honey 
for  winter  stoi'es.  I  winter  my  bees  out- 
doors, i>acked  with  leaves,  and  have  lost 
none  in  five  years  from  wintering;  neither 
do  they  spring  dwindle,  but  come  out 
healthy  and  strong.  Jehky  Scott. 

Clarinda,  Iowa,  Nov.  5,  1889. 
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Ciood  Yield  of  Honey. 

On  page  556,  Mr.  H.  E.  Hill  reports  that 
in  this  (Chautauqua)  county  the  honey  crop 
was  a  complete  failure;  but  were  he  here 
now,  he  could  see  that  his  report  was  iu- 
correct.  My  bees  never  did  better.  I  had 
one  colony  that  began  in  May,  that  con- 
tained about  a  quart  of  bees,  and  from 
them  I  have  sold  100  pounds  of  comb 
honey,  and  they  yet  have  plenty  of  honey 
to  winter  on.  My  bees  have  more  honey 
than  they  can  use  this  winter.  I  put  them 
into  the  cellar  on  Oct.  30.  It  is  very  wet 
here  now,  but  we  have  had  no  snow  yet, 
though  we  have  had  heavy  frosts.  I  expect 
to  start  on  a  trip  to  the  Western  States  on 

Nov.   1.  C.  D.   B.UiBER. 

Stockton,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  1889. 


Paris  Careen— 4iSoIden-Ko<I. 

About  the  first  of  last  June  I  noticed  in 
the  morning  a  lot  of  bees  on  the  grass  in 
the  fi'ont  of  some  of  my  hives ;  they  would 
crawl  together  in  bunches  of  -1  to  8,  and  be- 
fore night  they  would  all  be  dead.  I  at- 
tributed it  to  getting  poison  from  Paris 
gi-een  on  the  potatoes,  as  it  commenced 
about  the  time  the  poison  was  used  here, 
and  ceased  when  the  use  of  the  poison 
ended,  lasting  about  ten  days.  It  was  so 
last  year,  and  I  lost  quite  a  lot  of  bees.  Two 
other  bee-men  had  the  same  experience.  It 
affected  the  Italians,  and  scarcely  any  of 
the  blacks.  Has  any  one  else  had  such  an 
experience? 

I  l)Ought  8  Carniolan  queens  the  last  of 
the  season,  and  as  to  handling  them,  I  like 
them  very  much. 

There  is  but  a  little  golden-rod  near  here, 
but  I   have    watched    for    ten    years,   and 


scarcely  ever  saw  a  bee  on  it  until  this 
year,  when  they  worked  on  it  very  well  in 
the  afternoon:  but  in  New  York,  across  the 
Lake,  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  I  have 
seen  them  work  on  it  as  well  as  I  ever  saw 
them  work  on  clover.  I  took  40  swarms 
over  there,  and  found  lots  of  the  honey  in 
the  hives,  of  dark  color,  but  fair  quality — 
not  such  wonderfully  nice  honey  as  one 
writer  in  the  Bke  Jouknal  says.  As  a 
national  flower,  I  shall  not  vote  for  the 
golden-rod  nor  the  daisy,  as  they  are  a  pest 
here,  and  are  so  looked  upon.  I  should  pre- 
fer the  sweet-pea,  or,  what  is  best  for  bee- 
keepers, the  clover  blossom. 

E.  J.  Smith. 
Addison,  Vt.,  Nov.  4,  1889. 


Best  Honey-FIoM-  Ever  Known. 

This  season's  honey-flow  was  the  largest 
and  finest  that  I  ever  saw  in  this  locality. 
Bees  are  apparently  in  good  condition  for 
winter.  Scarcity  of  bees  prevented  a  glut- 
ted markets,  and  bee-keepers  are  happy  to 
sell  at  "let  live  "  prices — 8  to  9  cents  for 
extracted,  and  12J^  to  15  cents  for  comb 
honey,  '  J.  W,  Clark. 

Clarksburg.  Mo.,  Nov.  4,  1889. 


Oolden-Rod  and  Unclcvrlieat. 

Golden-rod  is  a  good  honey-plant  in  this 
locality,  and  usually  furnishes  the  bees 
nearly  enough  honey  for  wintering.  Buck- 
wheat used  to  furnish  considerable  honey, 
l)ut  for  the  past  four  seasons  it  has  not 
given  much,  and  this  season  scai'cely  any. 

A.  W.  S.MITH. 

Parksville,  N,  Y.,  Nov.  10,  1889. 


Pronounoingf  ■>  Carniolan." 

How  is  C-ar-u-i-o-l-a-n  pronounced?  In 
conversation  with  a  German,  who  has  spent 
considerable  of  his  time  in  Austria,  I  learn- 
ed to  pronounce  it  Car-?ii'-o-lan ;  but  Mr. 
Allej-,  on  hearing  me  pronounce  it  so, 
.smiled  all  over  at  my  poor  German.  He 
says  that  it  should  be  jjronounced  Cor-ni-o- 
lan,  with  a  big  O.  If  there  are  any  Aus- 
trian Germans  who  read  the  American  Bee 
JouRXAL,  I  would  like  to  have  them  give 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word,  so 
that  we  may  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  E.  L.  Pratt. 

Marlboro,  Mass. 

[We  fully  agree  with  Bro.  Alley.  The 
accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  and  on  the  O. 
If  we  are  not  right  in  this  opinion,  will 
some  of  our  Austrian  readers  please  correct 
us  i— Ed.] 


I>ieested  Wectai — <iioIden-Kod. 

I  have  been  somewhat  interested  in  the 
reports  as  to  the  value  of  golden-rod  as  a 
honey-plant.  I  used  to  think  as  does  Mr. 
Secor,  when  I  lived  in  Iowa,  that  as  a 
honej' -plant  it  was  of  little  value;  Imt  I  find 
that  here  in  Missouri,  it  is  a  valuable  honey- 
producer,  visually  producing  a  good  surplus 
of  very  fine  golden-colored  honey,  that  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  Spanish  needle 
honej',  except  by  the  flavor.  The  same  is 
true  of  Spanish-needle  in  Iowa — I  never  got 
any  honey  from  it  there,  but  here  it  yields 
profuselj'. 

In  regard  to  the  digested  nectar  con- 
troversy, although  I  am  no  scientist,  I  can- 
not accept  Prof.  Cook's  theoiy ;  it  maj'  be 
con'ect,  but  it  does  not  look  reasonable  to 
me.  One  reason  is,  that,  according  to  my 
idea,  it  takes  time  to  digest  any  article  in 
the  stomach,  and  where  a  colony  of  bees 
will  gather  10,  20,  25,  or  even  30  pounds 
of  honey  in  one  day    las  we   have   had  re- 


ports), it  does  not  look  reasonable  that  they 
could  accomplish  such  an  amount  of  work, 
or  digestion,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it. 

Our  honey  cro])  here  is  small,  the  white 
honey  harvest  being  light,  and  the  late 
honey  almost  a  faihn-e ;  and,  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  for  me,  on  July  4,  I  lost  my 
house  by  fire,  and  nearly  all  that  we  had 
in  it,  with  some  of  my  bee-supplies. 

L.  G.  Purvis, 

Forest  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  4,  1889. 


Cause  of  Foul  Urood. 

I  learned  the  bee-business  in  Germany, 
but  I  did  not  understand  the  diflierent 
methods  of  handling  bees  that  we  have  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  find  the  cause  of 
foul  brood  in  the  bee-book  that  I  am  read- 
ing. Is  it  not  the  queen's  fault?  Will 
some  one  please  answer?  I  do  believe  that 
it  a  queen  is  too  old,  she  causes  foul  brood. 
Some  keep  queens  for  3  or  4  years,  when 
they  are  good  ones,  but  this  is  altogether 
too  long.  I,  tor  one,  never  had  any  trouble 
with  the  disease  among  my  bees  here  in 
America,  but  I  lost  all  that-I  had  in  Ger- 
many, in  1871.  I  have  a  good  recipe  that 
is  used  in  Europe,  and  if  any  bee-keepers 
desire  to  know  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  pub- 
lish it. 

The  honey  season  has  been  very  poor  in 
this  locality,  and  the  increase  was  small.  I 
have  three  out-apiaries,  but  hardly  any 
surplus  honey.  I  shall  now  try  to  winter 
part  of  my  bees  on  the  roof,  as  I  live  in  the 
city,  and  have  but  little  room,  and  cellar- 
wintering  canu  ot  be  practiced,  as  my  cel- 
lars are  too  damp.         John  H.  Blanken. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Oct.  26,  1889. 


Some  Questions. 

1.  After  the  liees  have  hatched,  will  there 
not  be  a  little  case  left  in  the  cells?  Should 
it  Vie  left  iu  ?  or  can  it  be  removed  * 

2.  I  have  packed  my  bees  with  sawdust 
in  a  bee-house.  Shall  I  keep  the  door  open, 
or  not?  Albert  M.\LLERT. 

Portville,  N.  Y. 

[1.  Yes,  a  slight  cocoon  will  be  left  in 
the  cells  after  the  bees  are  hatched — but  it 
is  such  a  trifle  that  it  takes  hundreds  of 
them  to  make  ranch  difference  in  the  size 
of  cells.  The  only  remedy  is  to  melt  up  the 
combs  and  either  give  the  bees  comb  foun- 
dation, or  else  let  them  build  new  comb. 

2.  The  principal  point  is  to  keep  the 
cellar  at  an  even  temperature — about  45 
degrees.  If  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  door 
a  short  time  to  do  this,  then  open  it.  If  not, 
let  it  remain  closed. — Ed.] 


^^eason's  Results— Sliade- Boards. 

I  put  35  colonies  into  the  cellar  about 
Nov.  15,  1888,  wliich  was  my  first  experi- 
ence in  cellar-wintering.  They  wintered 
very  nicely— all  except  the  5  colonies  that 
starved,  and  one  that  came  out  queenless. 
The  starving  was  caused  by  my  taking  too 
much  stock  in  reports  of  bees  wintering  on 
so  much  less  stores  in  the  cellar  than  when 
packed  out-doors.  My  increase  has  been 
small,  i)artly  owing  to  the  loss  ot  queens, 
and  uniting  queenless  colonies  with  others; 
so  I  now  have  33  colonies  ready  for  winter 
quarters.  I  have  not  lost  so  many  queens 
in  the  five  vears  previous.  Bees  built  up 
quite  rapidly  on  fruit  bloom,  and  gathered 
some  surplus  from  raspberry  and  basswood, 
but  white  clover  was  almost  a  failure.  Up 
to  the  close  of  basswood,  I  had  taken 
about  650  jiounds  of  extracted  honey,  with 
the  brood-chambers  almost  entirely  empty. 
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Then  came  sweet  clover,  golden-rod,  etc., 
from  which  they  gathered  enough  for  win- 
ter stores— not  a  starvation  amount  either 
—and  850  pounds  of  very  thick,  bright 
yellow  extracted  honey,  which  does  very 
well  for  Michigan  this  year.  Comb  honey 
in  this  market  retails  at  15  cents,  while  I 
getl2V:<  cents  for  my  extracted  honey  in 
fruit-cans,  or  $1.00  for  a  10  pound  pail.  So 
long  as  I  can  sell  my  entire  crop  at  home,  at 
these  prices,  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall 
bother  with  comb  honey.  My  bees  have 
paid  me  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  month,  tor 
the  actual  time  spent  in  caring  for  them 
this  year. 

I  derive  so  much  benefit  from  simple  sug- 
gestions by  my  brother  bee-keepers,  that  I 
want  to  mention  a  very  convenient  and 
cheap  shade  for  hives,  made  out  of  old 
baiTel-staves  nailed  on  strips  one  inch  thick 
by  2  inches  wide,  and  the  length  j-ou  want 
the  width  of  the  shade.  Nail  the  staves  on 
in  single  cover  with  a  space  between,  and 
then  another  cover  over  the  openings. 
They  are  light,  and  convenient  to  put  as  a 
temporary  cover  over  many  things,  when 
not  in  use  on  the  hives.  An  old  bee-keeper, 
to  whom  I  showed  them,  exclaimed,  "Just 
the  thing!"  J.  M.  Clark. 

Hillsdale,  Mich.,  Nov.  1,  1889. 


Bees  in  Giood  Condition. 

M}'  crop  of  honey  is  almost  all  sold,  at  re- 
munerative prices— 8',.2  cents  for  extracted, 
and  131.2  cents  for  comb  honey.  I  think 
that  bees  are  in  good  condition  to  winter.  I 
shall  put  about  150  colonies  into  the  cellar, 
which  is  the  proper  place  to  winter  bees  in 
Minnesota.  H.  H.  Rosebkock. 

Owatonna,  Minn.,  Nov.  2,  1889. 


Report  for  the  Season. 

In  1888  I  put  39  colonies  into  winter 
quarters,  and  28  came  through  the  winter. 
I  sold  2  colonies  in  June  for  $5.00  each, 
increased  the  balance  to  55  colonies,  by 
natural  swarming,  and  took  3,000  pounds 
of  honey  in  one-pound  sections — about 
2,000  pounds  of  white  honey,  and  1,000 
pounds  of  buckwheat.  I  have  over  2,000 
pounds  on  hand  yet,  over  half  of  which  is 
white  honey.  A.  F.  Wheeler. 

Rossville,  Iowa,  Nov.  1,  1889. 


IIo^v  to  Rear  (tueens,  etc. 

I  commenced  with  1  -1  colonies  of  bees  in 
the  spring,  aud  increased  them  to  30,  and 
extracted  3,000  pounds  of  honey.  I  call 
that  good  for  a  beginner.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  to  rear  (.lueens  from  an  imported 
mother.  Peter  Eiil. 

Sherrill's  Mount,  Iowa,  Oct.  31,  1889. 

FRead  Doolittle's  Queen-Rearing  book, 
and  you  will  learn  all  about  it. — Eo.] 


Crolden-Rod  Honey— Ilee-Cellar. 

Our  good  old  Granite  State  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  honej'-producer ;  but  in  the 
Connecticut  and  Androscoggin  valleys, 
there  is  some  fine  bee-pasturage.  The 
weather  here  the  first  of  the  season  was 
all  that  one  could  desire;  the  bees  were 
breeding  rapidly,  aud  gathering  honey  fast. 
About  July  5,  it  began  to  I'ain,  and  it  rained 
all  through  July  and  August;  by  Sept.  1 
my  80  colonies  of  bees  were  almost  desti- 
tute of  honey.  About  this  time  the  golden- 
rod  began  to  bloom,  sun  began  to  shine, 
and  the  bees  went  to  work,  and  they  did 
work  for  about  four  weeks,  earlj'  and"  late ; 
.so  that  by  Oct.  1,  the  80  hives  were  pretty 
well  filled  with  a  fair  qiumtity  of  fine  comb 
honey  in  sections  to  spare.      Golden-rod  did 


jt,  for  we  have  no  other  source  of  fall 
honey.  The  honey  was  a  transparent  am- 
ber, quite  thick,  and  the  flavor  was  very 
good ;  crushed  in  the  comb,  and  put  up  in 
glass  jars,  it  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion at  the  countj'  fair  this  fall. 

I  have  just  completed  a  honey-house 
30x30  feet,  13-foot  posted, with  a  cemented 
bee-cellar  beneath,  which  will  winter  about 
300  colonies  of  bees.  The  cost  of  the 
building  w-as  about  $300.  Honey  (comb  or 
extracted)  sells  readily  for  20  cents  per 
pound  here.  A.  D.  Ellingwood. 

Milan,  N.  H.,  Nov.  4,  1889. 


International  Kee- Association. 

Mr.  R.  Holtermann,  the  efficient  Secre- 
tai'y,  has  sent  us  the  following  concerning 
the  coming  convention : 

The  progi'amme  for  the  American  Inter- 
national Bee-Association,  which  is  to  meet 
at  Branttord,  Ontario,  Canada,  Dec.  4  to  6, 
next,  is  not  yet  complete.  However  from 
the  following  it  will  be  seen  that  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  have  a  good  one. 
The  first  session  will  be  at  2  p.m.  of  the  ith. 

Bee-Keeping  an  Occupatit>ii  for  Women — 
Miss  H.  F.  BuUer,  Campbellford,  Out. 

Cellar  vs.  Out-Door  Wintering — R.  Mc- 
Knight,  Owen  Sound,  Ont. 

Shipping  Queens — F.  H.  Macpherson,  Bee- 
ton,  Out. 

Disposal  of  the  Honey  Crop — Thomas  G. 
Newman,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Cellar  Wintering— S.  T.  Pettit,  Belmont, 
Ont. 

Riding  Hobby -Horses — Bee-keeping  a  rec- 
reation from  other  pursuits,  and  an  anti- 
dote for  disease — E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  O. 

Alimentary  System  or  Apparatus  of  the 
Honey-Bee— Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Agricultural 
College,  Mich. 

S.  Cornell,  Lindsay,  Ont. — Subject  not 
given. 

The  President  will  give  his  annual  ad- 
dress ^vhich,  doubtless,  will  be  anmsing  and 
instructive. 

Reduced  rates,  at  least  one  and  one-third 
fare  for  return  trip,  may  be  secured  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  railway ; 
the  latter  tickets  must  lie  purchased  to  and 
from  Gait  or  Woodstock.  Fur  further  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  the  Secretary. 

Remember  "  you  must  have  a  certificate 
when  purchasing  your  ticket  for  Brantford 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  railwaj-,  or  Gait  or 
Woodstock  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
way. 

Reduced  hotel  rates  ($1.50)  may  be  se- 
cured at  the  Kirby  House.  The  Commer- 
cial Hotel  also,  close  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, is  a  good  one-dollar  house. 

The  "International"  Convention  has  a 
strong  claim  upon  every  apiarist,  and  the 
attendance  will  be  very  large,  no  doubt. 
The  Secretary  is  doing  all  he  can  to  make 
ample  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  Conventions  ever  held. 


^^^M®^<SASt^.^^ 


Xlie  Farm  Journal.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  agri- 
cultural periodical  in  the  world— 1.50,000.  It 
is  now  in  its  13th  volume,  and  is  a  eood, 
practical  Monthly.  We  can  offer  the  Farm 
Journal  and  either  the  Amkrican  Bee 
JouENAL  or  the  Illustrated  Ho.me 
Journal  from  now  until  Dec.  31, 1890,  for 

.fl.30. 

Or,  we  will  give  it  free  for  one  year  to 
any  one  who  will  send  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber for  either  of  our  Journals  with  81.00 
(the  subscription  price). 

This  arand  offer  should  brin?  us  thou- 
sands of  responses  at  once. 


AL.FREI>   H.   r«E^VI»IAl\, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER. 

Sxtsiucss  3^otices. 


¥onr  Full  Address,  plainly  written, 
is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

If  Von  l>ive  near  one  post  ofiice  and 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the 
address  that  we  have  on  ovir  list. 

Crive  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I>r.  Miller's  ISook,  "  A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Joub- 
NAL  for  one  year— we  send  botli  for  $1.50. 

If  you  I^ose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

ISew  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  tor  81.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4):Cx4}i  and  .5}ix5J^. 
Price,  $1.00  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

Preserve  IToiir  Papers  for  future 

reference.  If  you  have  no  BI1%I>ER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  tor  the  Bee  Journal. 

Please  \rrite  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pio-e  Phenol  for  Foul  Brood.— 
Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  35  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  eacli  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  35  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Marlcet  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper 
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IVe  Club  tlie  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  tlie  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  l^ASX 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  of  both.    Club 

The  American  Bee  Journal 100... 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culturo 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keopers' Guide 150....  140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 —  140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75 1  65 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 1  50 —  1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00. ...  1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...!  40 —  130 
The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 —  6  00 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00. ...  2  75 
Coofe's  Manual  (old  edition)  2  25. . . .  2  GO 

Doolittle  on  Queen-Rearing.  .2  00 1  75 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2 00.. ..  176 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  BeeBook(oloth)...300....  2  00 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture . .  2  25 . . . .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 —  2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50....  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  60..      1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 175 150 

Convention  Hand-Book 150....  130 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00 1  75 

Toronto  Globe  (weekly) 2  00 —  1  70 

History  of  National  Society..!  50 125 

American  Poultry  Journal.  ..2  25 1  50 

l»o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Honey  and  Heestv-ax  Market. 


Triple-Iieuse 
ITla^ulliers  for 

■the  inspection  of 
[bees,  insects.etc. 
'  They  are  invalu- 
able in  the  con- 
servatory, or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleasant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1,50. 


A    Handsome    Present.— As    the 

convention  season  is  now  on  hand,  we  will 
make  every  subscriber  this  good  offer :  Go 
and  call  on  your  neighbor  who  keeps  bees 
and  ought  to  take  the  Bee  Jotirnal.  Get 
his  subscription  and  one  dollar  for  a  year  ; 
send  it  to  us,  and  we  will  present  you  a  copy 
of  the  Convention  Hand-Book,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, for  your  trouble.  Here  is  a  grand 
chance  for  all  to  get  a  valuable  book  without 
costing  them  a  cent ! 

Every  Hand-Book  contains  a  simple  Man- 
ual of  Parliamentary  Law  and  Rules  of 
Order  for  Local  Bee-Conventions  ;  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  for  a  Local  Society  ; 
Programme  for  a  Convention,  with  subjects 
for  discussion.  Tliey  sell  at  .50  cents  each, 
and  are  nicely  bound  in  cloth  covers. 


Please  to   get   your    J^'eiglibor, 

who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 


CHICAGO. 

IIONBV.— Recptpts  of  cotiib  are  averaging  about 
as  they  usuallv  do  with  a  lair  crop.  Prices  rule  at 
13(<il4r.  lor  choice  to  fancy  l-lbs.,  which  comprise 
tlie  built  of  the  receipts,  very  little  in  aections  aver- 
aging t'ij -2  lbs.,  and  sells  at  WiAlicyi.;  dark,  H@HJc. 
B.xtracted,6ft8c. 

BHH:8WAX,-250.  B.  A.  BTTRNBTT. 

Nov.  ,S.  161  South  Water  St. 

KANSAS  ClTy. 
HONEY.— White  clover  and  linden  l-lbs.,  fancy, 
14(91.')C.:  good,  I3@14e.;  dark,  I2c  :  the  same  in  2-lb8., 
I3@l4c.;  dark,  12c.     Extracted,  white,  8c.:  dark.  7c. 
Demand  is  good.    Sales  large  for  this  time  of  year. 
Sep.  27.         HAMBLIN  &  BEARSS,  514  Walnut  St. 

dbnveIr. 

HONEY.— We  quote  :  In  one-lb.  sections,  ie@18c.; 
off  colors,  14@16c.    Extracted,  7@8c. 

BBB8W  AX.-2(  i®25c. 
Sep.  20.  J.  M.  CLARK  COM.  CO..  1421  15th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Extracted,  white  clover,  basswood,  or- 
ange blossom  and  California,  8c.;  buckwheat,  6  cts. ; 
common  Southern,  65@70c.  per  gallon.  Demand  is 
good.  Comb  honey,  fancy  white  i-lbs.,  I6c.:  2-lbB., 
14c.  Fair  1-Ibs.,  14c  ;  2-lb8.,  ll@12c.  Buckwheat.  1- 
Ibs.,  11^12c.;  2-lbs.,  lo@iic.  Demand  very  good  for 
fancy  white  l-lbs.,  and  buckwheat  l-lbs. 

BBESWAX.-22C. 
Oct.  2.        F.  G.  8TR0HMEYBR  &  CO.,  122  Water  8t. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Demand  for  white  clover  l-lbs.  is  im- 
proving, but  price  depends  upon  size  and  style  of 
package,  condition  and  appearance  when  received, 
ranging  from  12@13'-ec.:  basswood,  11@11Hc.;  buck- 
wheat, SrtslOc.  E.\tracted,  6^®7}4c.,  depending  upon 
style  and  size  of  package. 

BBBSWAX.-2?®28c. 
Nov.  9.  8.  T.  FISH  4  CO.,  189  8.  Water  8t, 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.- Demand  fair.  Western  honey  arriving 
Ireely,  and  prices  declining.  We  quote  :  Fancy  white 
l-lbs.,  l4@I5c.;  2-lbs,  I2iaji3c.;  off  grades  and  mixed 
ni@I2c.:  buckwheat  l-lbs..  Kx^ilc;  2-lbs.,  9c.  Ex- 
tracted white  clover  and  basswood,  7^c. :  orange 
biocmi.sMjC;  California,  74c.;  buckwheat,  6  cents; 
Southern  7o(ai75c.  per  gallon. 

HILDUETU  BKUS.  &  HEGELKEN, 
Nov.  6.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.- We  quote  ;  Fancy  l-lbs.,  16@17c.:  fair, 
14@l5c.:  2-lb8.,  l.'icajlfic.  Extracted,  h@9c.  Market  is 
in  fairly  good  condition,  but  we  are  getting  some  of 
the  odd  grades  from  Western  New  York,  Michigan 
and'Wiscoiisin,  and  it  is  not  arriving  in  very  good 
condition,  making  it  bard  to  sell. 

BEESWAX.— None  on  hand. 
Oct.  21.      BLAKK  &  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNAII. 

HONEY.— A  quiet  but  steady  demand  for  choice 
comb,  at  l4(S16c.  Fair  demand  for  extracted  at  5@8c 

BKK8W  AX.— Demand  is  good— 2u®22o.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  ariival. 
Nov.  9.  C.  F.  MDTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  At. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.- Receipts  are  very  light,  and  demand  is 
increasing.  We  quote  :  White  Mbs.  13®14c.;  dark, 
KKgil2c.;  white  2-lbs.  I2@i;lc.;  dark.  10@12c.  Extrac- 
ted, white,  7(§i8c.:  dark,  tic. 

BKESWAX.— None  in  market. 
Oct.  12.    CLBMON8,C1.00N4CO.,cor4th4Walnut. 


4Jonvention  Notices. 


t:F~  At  the  request  of  several  bee-keepers.  I  here- 
by make  a  call  for  a  meeting  at  Higginaville,  Mo.,  on 
T'bursday.  Nov.  14.  I-sH^,  at  9  a.m..  for  only  one  day, 
for  the  purpiise  of  organizing  a  bee-keepers'  associ- 
ation. Let  all  bee-kecpers  attend,  that  can  do  so. 
J.  W.  ROOSE,  Santa  Fe,  Mo. 

r^  The  Northern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers' Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Supervisors' 
Room  of  the  Court  House,  at  Rockford,  Ills.,  on 
Dec.  16  and  17,  1889.  D.  A.  FULLER,  Sec. 

J3^  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Out., 
Canada,  on  December  4.  5,  and  6,  1889.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del 
egates  to  the  convention.  lull  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  lieconiing  a  member,  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  tl.lXi  to 
the  Secretary ,-R.  F.  Hoi,teb.mann,  Sec,  Romney, 
Ont.,  Canada. 


A  ^cw  Premium. 

The  National  Purchasing  Co.  of  this  city 
issue  a  Mciubersbip  Ticket  good  for  the 
year  1890,  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  This 
Ticket  is  not  transferable,  and  entitles  the 
holder  to  all  discounts  that  the  Agency  can 
secure  on  goods  that  may  be  ordered,  and 
they  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  more  or 
less  discount  on  every  order  received. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Mana- 
ger, Mr.  C.  Ij.  Seavey,  we  are  enabled  to 
make  this  remarkable  offer:  We  will  for- 
ward a  Membership  Ticket  for  1890  to  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  for  the 
American  Bee  Journal  or  Illustrated 
Home  Journal  for  one  year  with  $3.00. 
This  offer  is  good  only  until  Dec.  31,  1889. 


We  -OT-ill  Present  a  Pocket  Dictionary 
for  two  subscribers  with  82.00.  Jt  is  always 
useful  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  decide 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  their  meanine;. 


The  Harrisburg  Telegram  is  prepar- 
ing a  complete  history  of  the  Johnstown 
disaster,  which  will  be  published  shortly  in 
an  elegant  volume.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
the  book  a  valuable  souvenir  of  the  great 
calamity,  excellent  alike  in  matter  and 
illustration.  The  text  will  be  from  the  pen 
of  the  editor,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  subject  and  with  the  district,  while 
the  most  eminent  artists  will  furnish  por- 
traits and  views  engraved  from  original 
drawings  and  photographs.  We  advise 
those  who  desire  a  superb  volume,  worthy 
of  a  place  in  any  library,  to  wait  for  the 
forthcoming  work.  Experienced  canvas- 
sers are  desired  as  local  agents  to  solicit 
subscriptions,  and  should  write  at  once  for 
territory. 


The  Forum,  for  November,  1889, 
contains  the  following  very  interesting 
articles :  American  Rights  in  Behring  Sea, 
by  President  J.  B.  Angell;  Public  Opinion 
and  the  Civil  Service,  by  E.  L.  Godkin; 
Modern  Claims  upon  the  Pulpit,  by  Arch- 
deacon F.  W.  Farrar ;  The  Owners  of  the 
United  States,  by  Thomas  G.  Shearman; 
Industrial  Co-operation  in  England,  by  Prof. 
F.  G.  Peabody ;  Municipal  Control  of  Gas 
Works,  by  Bronsou  C.  Keeler;  The  Cost  of 
Universities,  by  President  David  J.  Hill ; 
Wendell  Phillips  as  an  Orator,  by  Carlos 
Martyu;  Requirements  for  National  De- 
fense, by  Adj-Gen.  J.  C,  Kelton;  The 
Domain  of  Romance,  by  Maurice  Thomp- 
son ;  Types  of  American  Women,  by  Prof. 
HJalmar  H.  Boyesen.  For  sale  by  all  book- 
sellers. 


A  remarkable  paper  on  "Financial 
Panics,  their  Cause  and  Cure,"  is  the  lead- 
ing editorial  contribution  in  Frank  LesUe^s 
Illustmtcd  Newspaper  last  week.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  Gen.  Spinner,  the  veteran 
former  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 


Apiary  Kegister.— All  who  intend  to 

be  systematic  in  their  work  in  the  apiary, 

should  get  a  copy  of  the  Apiary  Register  and 

begin  to  use  it.    The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

"    100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

"    200  colonies  (420  pages)  1  50 
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WE  are  now  ready  to  receive  Bbipments  of 
HONEY,  and  would  be  pleased  to  open 
correspondence.  Liberal  advances  made  on 
consignments.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  as  we 
can  render  prompt  returns  at  the  top  market 
values.  Reference  on  tile  with  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  S.  T.  FISH  A;  CO., 

39A10t       189  So.  Water  St.,  CHICAGO,  LLL. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

GLASS    PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

THESE  Palls  are  made 
of  tbe  best  quality  of 
clear  fiint  glass,  with  a  ball 
...■  TT-^— — ~-u    .^     »n^  *  metal  top  and  cover. 
.llllliwEyMTB     "^^en  fllledwitnhoney.the 
" Vli'll'  ^H     attractive  appearance    of 
Rg^^^^l     these  palls  cannot  be  equal- 
ed  by  any  other    style  of 
Package.  They  can  be  used 
or  household  purposes  by 
I  irJi  ''flRII-'  ii"  il    ^1     consumers,  after  the  honey 
'  '*™"Si-W.  ^1     *fl  removed,  or  they  can  be 
J-i^^^"     returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen »l.«o 

2  pounds       "  "  «.00 

3  "  "  «-SO 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  4  925  West  Madison  Street.   -    CHICAGO.  ILLS. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal, 


DISCOUNT  NOTICE. 

DURING  the  months  ot  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December  I  offer  a  BISCODNT 
of  10  to  6  per  cent,  for  GOODS  purchased 
for  next  season's  use. 
^-  Prlce-liUt  Free. 

Address.  J.  M.  K.INZIE, 

20Aly  ROCHESTER.  Oakland  Co.,  MICH. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


SECTION  PRESS. 


PATEii- 


ED  JULY|;,|(,8, 


WE  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Wakeman 
&  Crocker's  PRESS  for  putting  to- 
gether One-piece  Sections— at  wholesale 
and  retail.  Price,  $2.00,  by  express.  By  the 
dozen — rate  given  upon  application. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  Sc  SON, 

923  &  923  W.  Madison-St.,   -   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


British.  Bee  Journal 

ANS  BEE-KEEFEBS'  ADVISER, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  6».  6d.  per 
an  num.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
Information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

CLUBBING-READ  THIS! 

IWILtCUib  Thomas  G.  Newmiin  &  Son's 
ILLUSTRATED  HOME  JOURNAL  with 
the  American  Agriculturist  for  $1.00 ;  with  the 
Youth's  Companion  (new  subscriber),  for  $1.95 ; 
with  the  I'arm  Journal,  for  93  cents;  with  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  for  $1.65;  with  Har- 
pers' Magazine,  for  $:3.83;  with  the  New  York 
Tribune  (wccklv),for  $1.05;  with  the  New  York 
World  (weekly),  for  $l.r.O;  and  1,000  others  at 
equally  good  Vat&s.  Remember  this  includes 
the  "  Illustrated  Home  Journal "  for  one  Full 
Year  besides  the  Paper  named. 

Address,        C.  HI.  GOODSPEEO, 
4GE5t       THORNHILL,  Onondaga  Co..  N.  Y. 
MetMon  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Useful  Scales 


The  Union  or  Family  Scale. 


This  Scale  has  steel  bearings,  and  it  weighs 
from  ;4-ounee  to  240  pounds.  Price,  with  a 
Single  Brass  Beam,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, $3.00.  With  Double  Beam  for  taking  the 
tare,  83.50. 

The  Jiittle  Detective  Scale. 


This  little  Scale  is  made  with  steel  bearings, 
and  a  brass  Beam,  and  will  weigh  accurately 
K-ounce  to  25  pounds.  It  supplies  the  great 
demand  for  a  Housekeeper's  Scale.    Prices  : 

Single  beam,  no  scoop  $2.00. 

"      tin      "      2.50. 

Double    "       no  scoop 3.00. 

tin     "      3.30. 

|^~  All  orders  filled  promptly. 

THOS.  G.  NEIVMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

BEEKEEPERS^REVIEW 

A    50  -  CENT  ITIONTHIiY  that  gives  the 

-^^  cream  of  Apicultural  Literature  ;  points 

out  errors  and  fallacious  ideas  ;  and  it  gives, 

each  month,  the  views  of  leading  bee-keepers 

upon  some  special  topic.    TUree  Samples 

Free. 

W.  «.  HCJTCHINSON, 

26Btf    613  Wood  St.,         FLINT,  MICHIGAN. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

V«/\«||f  VI  EMPL.OT'IWENT.     AOEXTS 

1 1 1 1  III  I  U  wanted  everywhere,  for  tlie  HOME 
Mil  III  p  J'  lURNAL  -  a  srand  t.amily  paper. 
II II  III  II  Big  Cash  Premiums.  Sample  Fuee. 
*"^*'***  THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison-Street,  -  CHICAGO,  ILLS; 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

BEE-KEEPERS, 

TAKE    NOTICE! 

■\S7E  will  allow  a  lieavy  diKcoiint  on  the 

T  T  Orders  received  this  Fall  and  Winter. 
Estimates  furnished,  and  correspondence  so- 
licited.   New  Price-lilst  ready  Dec.  1st, 

A.  F.  STAUFFEK  A:  CO., 

40Etf  STERLING,  Whiteside  Co.,  ILL, 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Jourtial. 


GROUND  CORK 

FOR 

Packing  Bees  for  Winter. 

THIS  consists  of  small  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  and  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
packing  Bees  in  winter.  Prices  :  In  original 
packages  of  100  pounds,  $4.00,  measuring  14 
bushels.;  smaller  quantities,  10  cents  per  lb.; 
or  a  seamless  sack,  containing  13  lbs.,  $1.00. 

THOMAS  G.  NElVmAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  -  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE   GLASS    HONET-JARS,  etc 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

chari.e:8  f.  mitth  <&  sow. 

Cor.  Freeman  &  Central  Aves.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

P.  8.— 8ena  lOo.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal, 


Honey  Almanac  for  1890. 

T  UST  the  thliiM:  needed  to  create  a  demand  for 

*^  HONEY  at  home.  Bee-keepers  should  scatter 
it  freely.  It  shows  the  uses  of  Honey  for  Medicine, 
Eating,  DrinliinK,  Cooking,  for  making  Cosmetics, 
Vinegar,  etc. ;  also  uses  of  BEESWAX.  Price,  5  cts. ; 
liX)  for  12.50  ;  500  for  $10.00;  1,000  for  $15.00.  The 
Bee-Keeper's  CARD  will  be  printed  on  the  first  pago 
without  extra  cost,  when  100  or  more  are  ordered  at 
one  time.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NE^VMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  W.  Madison  St..    -     CHICAGO.  ILL. 


lAIy 


BEE  KEEPERS 

Should  send  for  my  circu- 
lar. It  describes  the  best 
Hives,  the  best  Cases,  the 
best  Feeders  and  the  best 
Methods.    Address, 

J.  M.  SHUcK, 

DES    MOXyHS,    IOWA. 


Mentimi  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  ottering  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
Fections  in  lots  ot  500,  at  $3  per  1,000  ; 
No.  2  Sections  at  $2  per  1,000.  For  prices  on 
Foundation,  Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  &c.,  &c., 
send  for  Price-List.    Address, 

J.  STAUFFER  &  SONS, 

(SuccessorB  to  B.  J.  Miller  A  Co.,) 
31Atf  NAPPANEE,  IND. 


foice  of  Masonryi  Family  Magazine. 


Vc  ... 

Three  yeitr^'  a  Paper  and  twenl y-tive  i  Maira- 
zine.  Now  unexcelled.  Coutaiosfine  Portraits 
and  Illustrations,  and  a  great  variety  of  ariieles, 
stories  and  poems  for  Freeraasons  and  their  fam- 
ilies; also  Eastfrn  Star,  Masonic  Giranlngs  and 
Editorial  Departments.  Price  per  year,  83.00. 
JOHN  W.  BROWN,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
183  &  184  S.  t'lark  Street,  Chicaco,  Illinois. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT,   MENTION  THIS  JOURNAL. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY 

WE   have   a   Large  Quantity  ot   CHOICE 
WHITE  EXTRACTED  HONElf  For 

Sale,  in  kegs  holding  about  200  pounds  each, 
which  we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars  at  8 
Cents  per  pound.    Orders  are  solicited. 

THOS.  e.  NE'lVMAN  4e  SON, 

623  &  925  West  Madison-Street.  -  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
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EDITOR. 


MIIV.   Noy.  23,1889.   No.  47. 


We  are  soi-ry  to  learn  that  on  ac- 
■  ount  of  failing  eye-sight,  Mr.  Willis  M. 
Barnum,  of  Angelica,  N.  Y..  has  to  give  up 
all  literary  work.  He  is  to  undergo  an  op- 
eration as  soon  as  possible,  which  we  hope 
will  result  favorably. 


The  bee-keepers  of  Tuscola  county, 
Mich.,  expect  to  organize  an  association 
soon.  Any  one  interested  may  obtain  par- 
ticulars by  addressing  H.  E.  Gordon,  Union- 
ville.  Mich. 


Please  notice  our  latest  Premiums 
lor  getting  new  Subscribers,  on  page  751  of 
rhis  issue.  It  will  pay  every  reader  to  en- 
deavor to  procure  new  subscribers  for  us. 
We  ought  to  get  thousands  of  new  readers 
<luring  the  next  two  months. 


Mrs.  Mahala  B.  Chaddock  died  on 
Nov.  13,  1889,  at  her  home  in  Vermont, 
Fulton  county,  Ills.,  after  an  illness  of  six 
weeks.  Pneumonia  was  the  cause.  In  her 
latest  poem,  published  on  page  696,  the  last 
two  stanzas  were  quite  prophetic — "She 
sleeps  'Neath  the  Whispering  Leaves." 


The  Dee-Keepers^  Bcview  for  No- 
\  ember  gives  the  following  "  notice  "  of  the 
Honey  Almanac: 

Of  the  many  interesting  and  valuable 
books  and  pamphlets  gotten  out  by  that  in- 
defatigable worker,  Thomas  G.  Newman, 
the  latest  is  a  "  Honey  Almanac."  Recog- 
nizing that  honey  is  a  luxury,  the  sale  of 
which  must  be  pushed,  Bro.  Newman  has 
given  bee-keepers  this  lever  with  which  to 
do  the  "pushing."  Each  alternate  page  is 
an  illustrated  calendar,  while  the  remain- 
ing pages  are  filled  with  interesting  facts, 
figures  and  susgcstious  concerning  the  uses 
of  honey  for  food,  beverages,  cooking. 
medicineti,  vinegar,  cosmetics,  cti- 


Keese's  Uee-I-^-scape. 

Mr.  Z.  T.  Hawk,  of  Audubon,  Iowa,  writes 
as  follows  concerning  this  useful  implement 
which  is  described  and  illustrated  on  iiage 
727  of  our  last  issue.     He  says: 

On  page  697  Frank  Coverdale  describes 
a  wire-cone  escape  tor  cleaning  the  bees  out 
of  the  section-cases.  The  device  may  be 
original  with  Mr.  Coverdale,  but  it  is  the 
bee-escape  invented  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Reese,  of 
Winchester,  Ky.,  and  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  OleaniiKjs  more  than  a  year  ago. 
There  is  also  an  illustration  of  the  im- 
proved device  in  the  Nov.  1  issue  of  that 
paper.  It  is  an  exceedingly  useful  im- 
plement in  the  apiary,  as  I  have  demon- 
strated by  actual  use,  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  any  attempt  to  detract  from 
the  credit  that  is  justly  Mr.  Reese's  due. 

Here  is  the  description  of  the  simplified 
bee-escape  above  referred  to : 

I  am  now  using  with  great  success  and 
pleasure  my  bee-escape  made  wholly  of  a 
Hat  board  and  a  single  cone.  The  board  is 
just  the  size  to  cover  the  T  super  or  surplus 
case,  and  may  have  bee-space  or  half  Ijee- 
space  above  or  below,  or  both,  as  needed, 
and  the  2-inch  hole  is  put  through  the  board 
at  such  a  point  that  the  cone  will  fit  down 
into  the  lower  or  unfinished  case  of  sec- 
tions. When  you  have  taken  one  section 
out  temporarily,  and  this  point  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  width  of  section  used,  this 
cone  may  be  about  ii\{  inches  long,  and  is 
easily  made  from  a  piece  of  wire-cloth  6 
inches  square,  by  turning  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  to  about  the  shape  desired,  as  a  form, 
and  shape  the  cone  over  it.  The  cone  may 
be  attached  to  a  piece  of  thin  board  with  a 
hole  in  it  instead  of  the  board  direct,  so  the 
cone  may  be  easily  taken  off,  and  all  snugly 
stored  away  for  the  next  season. 


Reese's  SimpUfled  Bee-Escape. 

Now,  to  take  off  the  last  case  of  sections 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  just  place  an 
empty  super  over  the  brood-chamber;  lay 
the  escape  board  on,  with  cone  down,  of 
course,  and  set  the  case  of  honey  on  top. 
The  few  lurking  l)ees  that  will  remain  in  the 
top  case  will  all  be  old  ones,  and  will  not 
slaow  fight  when  you  remove  the  cover,  but 
will  be  glad  to  Hy  back  home. 

In  this  empty  case  over  the  brood-cham- 
ber, when  no  honey  is  coming  in  between 
the  spring  or  early  summer  flow  and  the 
fall  flow,  you  will  find  the  bees  will  cluster 
veiy  quietly,  and  be  out  of  mischief.  This 
last  plan  will  not  get  the  bees  out  quite  so 
clean  as  the  first  plan  I  wrote  you  about 
sometime  ago,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
forcing  the  bees  into  the  empty  case  of  sec- 
tions at  once,  and  giving  them  no  empty 
space  to  cluster  and  build  comb  in  the  case 
that  would  contain  the  cone.  I  have  been 
rather  persistent  in  presenting  to  you  and 
the  public  this  discovery;  but  I  know  very 
well  its  merits,  and  it  is  cheap  (no  patent 
and  no  booming) .    Try  them. 

J.  S.  Reese. 

Winchester,  Ky.,  July  16,  1889. 


^g°  Mons.  H.  Hamet,  for  33  years  editor 
of  L' ApievUe\n\  at  Paris,  France,  died  on 
Oct.  0.  1889.  aged  74  yeare. 


Tlie  lulernational  Convention. 

The  following  from  the  President  of  the 
International  American  Bee- Association,  is 
in  reference  to  the  coming  convention : 

I  have  several  times  been  requested  to 
suggest  to  those  expecting  to  attend  the 
convention  at  Brantford,  Ont.,  the  desira- 
bility of  taking  with  them  a  sample  of 
both  extracted  and  comb  honey  (a  pound 
or  more),  having  marked  on  it  the  name 
and  location  of  the  producer,  the  kind  of 
honey,  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  price 
of  the  same  in  their  locality.  Those  not  in 
attendance  can  send  samples,  if  they  wish, 
m  care  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  F.  Holter- 
mann,  at  Brantford,  Out.,  charges  prepaid; 
and  if  thought  best,  judges  could  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  convention  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  samples,  and  it  would  give  all 
an  opiiortunity  to  see,  taste  and  compare 
honey  from  different  localities.  Any  one 
having  anything  new,  novel  and  useful  in 
bee-culture,  would  do  all  a  favor  by  also 
having  such  on  exhibition. 

A.  B.  M.\sox. 

We  have  received  the  following  in 
regard  to  reduced  railroad  fares,  etc.,  from 
Secretary  Holtennann,  of  Brantford,  Ont. : 

Applications  for  reduced  railroad  certifi- 
cates are  already  pouring  in.  Bee-keepers 
of  the  United  States  must  come  to  our  side 
of  the  boundary  line  to  get  reduced  rates. 
On  the  Michigan  Central  railroad  no  re- 
duced rates  can  be  secured,  but  they  can 
be  had  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian 
Pacific  railroads.  Railroad  certificates  can 
be  procured  from  me;  it  the  applicant 
travels  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  road, tickets 
must  be  purchased  for  Woodstock  or  Gait, 
and  from  there  get  a  ticket  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  railroad  for  Brantford.  In  this 
case,  you  must  send  for  two  certificates 
from  me. 

The  Commercial  Hotel  at  Brantford  will 
board  members  of  the  bee-convention  for 
75  cents  per  day;  at  the  Kirby  House  for 
SI. 50.  Both  hotels  are  near  the  place  of 
meeting,  the  former  being  a  SI. 00  house, 
and  the  latter  .?2.00  per  day.  There  is  a 
sample  room  for  tbe  display  of  hives  and 
other  bee-supplies  iu  the  Kirby  House. 

R.  F.  HOLTEKMANS. 


Onr  '*  Home  Journal." 

Here  is  a  letter  unsolicited  and  unex- 
pected, which  is  all  the  more  valuable  and 
welcome,  and  sjjeaks  for  itself : 

Frienos  New.m.ix  :— I  wish  to  say  that  we 
appreciate  your  Ii.i,i;sth.\ted  Home  Jorn- 
N  AL  vcr\i  h  iijhhj  at  our  house.  Out  of  some 
25  or  30  different  papers  taken  by  us,  none 
excel  it  for  hiijlily  intellectual  and  vutral 
worth,  if  any  equal  it.  In  these  days,  when 
nearly  all  of  the  papers  of  our  land  are 
vicing  with  each  other  to  get  hold  of  some- 
thing sensational,  of  theaccident,  or  "blood 
and  thunder"  nature,  it  is  a  relief  to  jMck 
up  so  clean  a  paper  as  yours,once  a  mouth. 

Thanks,  friend  Doolittle.  Our  aim  is  to 
get  something  for  the  family  which  will  af- 
ford instruction  and  amusement,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  unobjectionable,  and  pure  iu 
tone  and  spirit. 


E^"  We  will  send  both  the  Bee  Jocrx.u. 
and  Home  Joiknal  from  now  until  the  end 
of  1890  for  $1.75.  The  Christmas  number 
of  the  Home  Journal  contains  Christmas 
stories,  poems  and  illustrations.  Send 
early  and  get  that  number. 
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Honey  Almanac. 

This  Honey  Almanac  places  in  the  hands 
of  bee-keepers  a  powerful  lever  to  revolu- 
tionize public  sentiment,  and  create  a  mar- 
ket for  honey,  by  making  a  demand  for  it 
in  every  locality  in  America. 

Each  alternate  page  is  an  illustrated 
calendar  for  the  month — making  a  complete 
Almanac  for  the  year  1890. 

Here  is  what  is  said  of  it  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  Honey  Almanac  : 

I  have  .lust  been  looking  through  the 
"  Honey  Almanac."  Almanac!  it  is  rather 
a  cyclopedia  of  useful  knowledge.  It  re- 
veals to  us  the  wonderful  curative  powers 
of  honey.  Who  would  not  rather  produce 
it  than  be  a  King  upon  his  throne i— Mis.  L. 
Harrison,  Peoria,  Ills. 

The  "  Honey  Almanac  "  is  a  novelty,  and 
I  wonder  that  such  a  publication  has  not 
been  thought  of  before.  I  am  much  pleased 
with  it,  and  think  you  do  not  misstate  the 
faqts  when  you  say,  "  Wisdom  would  distate 
that  a  million  of  them  be  scattered  by  the 
first  of  January"— only  in  making  the  num- 
ber too  small.  It  is  Just  the  thing  to  keep 
honey  before  the  people.  It  is  a  cheap 
and  permanent  way  of  advertising  honey.— 
A.  B.  Mason,  Auburndale,  O. 

The  "  Honey  Almanac  "  is  just  the  thing, 
n  freely  distributed  it  will  sell  tons  of 
honey,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  in  the 
future.  It  is  well  gotten  up,  and  the  per- 
son suggesting  it  should  receive  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  all  honey-producers.- H.  D. 
Cutting,  Clinton,  Mich. 

The  "  Honey  Almanac  "  is  at  hand.  The 
idea  is  a  novel  and  an  excellent  one.  and  I 
believe  it  will  pay  well  for  bee-keepers  to 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  people ;  also  to 
secure  places  for  it  in  conspicuous  positions 
where  it  may  be  read  by  many.— R.  F. 
Holtermann,  Romney,  Out. 

The  "Honey  Almanac  "  has  just  come  to 
hand,  and  X  must  say  that  it  is  just  what  it 
was  promised,  and  it  is  also  just  what  bee- 
beepers  have  been  long  in  need  of,  a  strong 
lever,  and  instructor  to  enlighten  the  peo- 
ple concerning  honey  for  food  as  well  as 
medicine.  It  lacks  nothing  in  matter  of 
interest,  and  is  perfection  in  general.- 
(Rev.)  S.  Roese,  Maiden  Rock,  Wis. 

The  "Honey  Almanac"  is  just  received, 
and  carefully  examined.  It  surely  will  be 
a  powerful  "  worker  "  in  the  hands  of  the 
producer  of  honey,  as  well  as  all  who  con- 
template dealing  in  any  way  in  a  pure  arti- 
cle. One  of  the  many  grand  features  of  the 
Almanac,  and  of  which  every  bee-keeper 
should  be  proud,  is  the  refutation  of  the 
falsehood  about  so-called  "  artificial  comb 
honey." — J.  M.  Hicks,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  copy  of  the  "Honey  Almanac"  is  to 
hand.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  a  grand 
educational  medium  among  the  masses, 
regarding  the  many  uses  to  which  honey 
may  be  put.  Being  practical  publishers, 
we  may  say  that  the  price  is  very  reason- 
able, and  should  make  large  sales;  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  should  assist  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  crop,  if  judiciously  distributed. — 
F.  H.  Macpherson,  Publisher  Canadian 
Dec  Journal,  Beeton,  Ont. 

The  "  Honey  Almanac "  is  in  every  re- 
spect good.  Its  recipes  for  cooking  are  all 
truthful  to  my  certain  knowledge,  and 
should  help  to  seU  the  honey  crop.  To  get 
honey  into  more  general  use,  and  get  a 
remunerative  price  for  it  has  been  the 
hardest  thing  to  accomplish  in  my  long  life 
as  a  bee-keeper,  and  my  progi-ess  has  been 
slower  and  less  satisfactory  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  business  of  bee-keeping 
I  have  tried  to  master. 


To  show  you  that  our  large  crop  of  this 
year  has  all  been  bought  up  and  shipped 
to  the  cities  at  10  cents  per  pound,  how 
many  tons  of  honey  must  a  bee-keeper  have 
to  see  much  money  at  this  price?  Our  com- 
petition is  getting  to  be  of  the  worst  kind. 
My  honey  crop  is  mostly  in  my  honey- 
I'oom,  and  will  remain  there  until  next 
summer,  unless  I  can  get  IS)-^  cents  per 
pound  for  white  clover  and  basswood,  and 
8  cents  for  darker  and  buckwheat — all  of  it 
in  small  sections.  At  these  prices,  bee- 
keepers can  only  make  one  hand  wash  the 
other. — R.  Dart,  Ripon,  Wis. 

The  "  Honey  Almanac  "  is  received.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  both  typo- 
graphically and  in  the  "make-up."  Con- 
taining, as  it  does,  so  many  valuable 
recipes,  etc.,  makes  it  a  very  convenient 
piece  of  literature  for  every  household.  Let 
me  congratulate  j'ou  on  your  method  of 
handling  the  different  kinds  of  honey  on  the 
last  page.  It  is  well  done.  And  the  "  Wiley 
lie  "  is  refuted  in  good  style.  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  place  an  Almanac  into  the 
house  of  every  purchaser  of  honey  during 
this  and  the  coming  year. — ^E.  L.  Pratt, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 

The  neat  "Honey  Almanac"  came  to 
hand.  I  am  surprised  to  note  the  many 
uses  enumerated  to  which  honey  may  be 
applied  in  cooking,  medicine,  etc.  The 
dealer  in  honey,  aud  the  producer,  could 
well  afford  to  supply  the  Honey  Almanac 
to  their  customers,  and  thus  help  the  trade, 
by  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  uses  to 
which  honey  may  be  put. — L.  P.  Abbott, 
Lewiston,  Me. 

It  has  been  a  pleasant  task  on  my  part  to 
examine  the  new  "Honey  Almanac."  It 
is  certainly  a  very  complete  exposition  of 
honey,  and  its  useful  qualities.  A  judi- 
cious circulation  of  the  Honey  Almanac 
among  the  people  cannot  fail  to  bring  the 
good  qualities  of  honey  as  a  food  and  a 
medicine  in  its  most  favorable  light  before 
the  public. — G.  W.  Demaree,  Christians- 
burg,  Ky. 

The  "  Honey  Almanac  "  is  received,  and 
its  contents  are  examined.  It  "fills  the 
bill  to  the  dot."  I  am  only  sorry  that  over 
3,000  cases  of  honey  handled  this  season 
does  not  each  contain  one.  No  honey 
dealer  should  pack  or  ship  a  case  of  honey 
without  the  Almanac  accompanying  the 
same. — J.  W.  Bittenbender,  KnoxviUe,  loa. 

The  "Honey  Almanac"  recently  re- 
ceived has  been  read  with  pleasure  and  in- 
terest. I  should  judge  that  its  contents  are 
of  the  right  kind  to  fit  it  as  a  missionary  in 
the  cause  of  honey  production  and  con- 
sumption. In  one  house  it  will  be  kept  at 
hand  for  use. — S.  B.  Ryder,  Brandon,  Vt. 

The  "  Honey  Almanac  "  is  received,  and 
judging  from  its  make-up  in  general,  and 
the  object  of  its  issue  in  particular,  I  think 
that  it  will  be  a  great  help  in  selling  the 
honey  crop  when  distributed  among  the 
consumers.  It  suits  nie  to  a  T.— J.  F. 
Latham,  West  Cumberland,  Maine. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  "Honey  Almanac." 
It  is  a  useful,  convenient,  and  interesting 
pamphlet.  I  think  it  will  encourage  the 
use  of  honey,  and  help  to  sell  it. — Franklyn 
Howland,  Agricultural  Editor  of  Standard, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  "  Hone  Almanac  "  is  received.  We 
sell  all  our  honey  by  the  barrel.  If  we 
were  selling  at  retail  we  think  it  would  pay 
to  give  away  a  lot  of  the  Almanacs. — E. 
France  &  Son,  Platteville,  Wis. 

The  "  Honey  Almanac "  is  just  "  a 
dandy."  I  must  have  ^me  of  them. — L. 
W.  Lighty,  East  Berlin.  Pa. 

Its  32  pages  are  filled  with  interesting 
facts,  figures   and  suggestions  concerning 


the  uses  of  Honey  for  Food,  Beverages. 
Cooking,  Medicines,  Cosmetics,  Vinegar. 
etc.  Also,  its  effects  on  the  human  system 
are  tersely  noted;  a  brief  refutation  is  given 
of  the  Wiley  lie  about  manufactured  comti 
honey ;  a  shoi't  dissertation  sets  forth  the 
mission  of  bees  in  fertilizing  the  flowers, 
and  increasing  the  fruit  product.  Instead 
of  being  an  injurj'  to  fruit,  bees  are  the 
fruit-growers'  best  friends. 

Beeswax,  its  uses,  how  to  render  it,  and  its 
importance  as  a  commercial  product,  is  de- 
scribed, and  17  useful  Recipes  are  given. 

Prices:  §2.50  per  100;  500  copies  for 
SIO.OO;  1,000  copies  for  S15.00,  delivered 
at  the  freight  or  express  office  here.  The 
bee-keeper's  Card  will  be  printed  upon  the 
first  page,  without  extra  cost,  when  100  or 
more  are  ordered  at  one  time.  Postage,  40 
cents  per  100  extra.  All  orders  can  now  be 
filled  as  soon  as  received. 
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EPLIES. 


Ventilation    of    Bees   Wintered 
in  liie   Cellar. 


Written  tor  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  669.— How  can  I  (rive  my  bees  ven- 
tilation in  the  cellar,  this  winter  V  Would  it 
do  to  put  one  thickness  of  sacking-  on  top  of 
the  honey-board,  then  put  on  the  cap  1  Last 
winter  I  had  trouble  with  dampness  in  the 
hives.    My  cellar  is  very  dry.— Iowa. 

I  have  no  experience  in  cellar  wintering 
of  bees. — M.  Mahix. 

Leave  the  cap  off  entirely.  Leave  it  on 
the  summer  stand,  and  mark  the  number  of 
the  hive  on  it. — D.^daxt  &  Son. 

Keep  the  temperature  in  the  cellar  even 
at  45  to  50  degrees,  Pahr.,  and  leave  the 
cap  off.  Keep  the  mice  out  of  the  cellar. — 
J.  M.  SnucK. 

1  only  leave  the  entrance  wide  open.  I 
find  they  do  just  as  well  with  a  board  cover 
as  with  cloth,  etc. — A.  J.  Cook. 

I  do  not  make  any  provision  for  ventila- 
tion above,  but  I  like  a  large  entrance. 
Most  of  my  hives  have  a  two-inch  space 
under  the  bottom-bars. — C.  C.  Miller. 

I  do  not  believe  that  your  bees  need  any 
more  ventilation  than  they  now  have.  The 
"  sacking  "  scheme  will  work  well,  just  as 
you  propose. — James  Heddon. 

Give  large  entrance  ventilation,  but  never 
give  any  top  ventilation.  If  you  confine 
all  the  heat  on  top,  you  will  not  have  any 
dampness  to  cause  trouble. — H.D.  Cdttino. 

Put  plenty  of  absorbents  over  the  brood- 
frames  ;  raise  the  body  of  the  hives  %  of  an 
inch  from  the  platform,  by  the  use  of 
blocks,  and  keep  the  temperature  as  near 
45  degi'ees  as  you  can. — J.  M.  Hambaugu. 

By  removing  the  bottom-board  and  leav- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  hive  open.  The  sack- 
ing would  do  little  good.  1  cannot  think 
that  the  dampness  in  your  hives  did  any 
material  injury.— K.  L.  Tavlou. 

If  you  use  the  sacking  in  the  manner  you 
propose,  and  raise  the  hive  a  full  half  inch 
fi'om  the  bottom-board  (in  case  this  is 
movalile),  I  should  think  that  you  would 
have  no  trouble  with  dampness.  If  the 
bottom-board  is  fixed,  open  the  entrance 
and  all  ventilating  holes  to  their  full 
capacity.— J.  P.  H.  Bhown. 
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Proper  ventilation  of  the  cellar  oi'  reposi- 
tory is  generally  obtained  by  either  surface 
or  sub-earth  outlet.  I  would  advise  the  use 
of  at  least  two  layers  of  sacking. — VVn.i.  M. 
Baknum. 

I  use  no  caps  on  the  hives  in  the  cellar. 
Two  or  three  thicknesses  of  old  carpet,  or  a 
bee-quilt,  is  as  good  as  anything  over  the 
frames.  I  do  not  use  a  honey-board  while 
the  bees  are  in  the  cellar. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Your  cellar  is  probably  too  cold.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  the  cold  that  causes  the  con- 
densation— the  inside  of  the  hive  being 
wanner  than  the  outside.  If  the  outside 
temperature  is  45  to  50  degrees  (45  de- 
gi'ees  preferred,  as  the  bees  are  more  quiet), 
and  never  colder,  I  hardly  think  that  they 
will  need  more  ventilation  than  thej'  have 
in  summer.— ErciUNE  Secok, 

No  system  of  ventilation  in  cellars  will 
prevent  damjniess  in  hives,  if  the  cellar  is 
too  cold.  The  temperature  should  never  go 
below  41  degrees  in  a  dry  cellar,  and  it 
should  range  much  higher  than  that  in  a 
damp  cellar.  A  light,  porous  packing  over 
the  frames  is  the  best  covering.  Leave  the 
eutrauees  as  in  summer  time,  and  take  off 
the  caps. — G.  L.  Tixkek. 

Leave  the  entrances  open  the  full  width. 
One  or  two  thicknesses  of  sacking  or  carpet 
will  do  nicely,  but  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  "  cap  "  off  entirely.  A  wooden 
cover  wtth  a  bee-space  between  it  and  the 
brood-frames  is  as  good  as  anything,  and 
better  than  any  kind  of  packing,  when  win- 
tering bees  in  "the  cellar. — C.  H.  Dibbehn. 

There  are  many  ways  of  ventilating;  any 
plan  that  will  allow  access  of  air  at  the 
bottom,  and  allow  it  to  pass  out  at  the  top 
of  the  hive,  will  give  ventilation;  the 
amount  can  bo  .iudgedto  suit  circura.stauces 
or  fancy.  With  a  perforated  honey -board, 
the  plan  that  you  mention  is  as  good  as 
any.— J.  E.  Pond. 

In  my  opinion,  your  cellar  needs  more 
ventilation,  and  not  your  bees.  Before  we 
put  in  a  sub-earth  ventilator,  honey  stored 
there  would  get  wet,  although  the  cellar  is 
one  of  the  driest.  I  would  not  put  on  the 
caps,  but  cover  the  sacking  with  a  piece  of 
carpet,  a  "comfort,"  or  something  of  that 
kind;  put  sticks  across  at  each  end,  and 
place  on  another  hive  above. — Mrs.  L.  Hak- 
HI30N. 

"Iowa'  conveys  the  idea  that  upward 
ventilation  of  his  colonies  is  a  necessity  in 
his  cellar;  I  have  succeeded  just  as  well  in 
wintering  without,  as  with,  ujiward  ventila- 
tion. I  never  winter  my  bees  out-doors — 
1  cannot  afford  it.  I  use  quilts  instead  of 
honey -boards,  and  leave  them  on  the  hives 
when  put  into  winter  quarters,  just  as  the 
bees  fixed  them  in  the  fall,  but  the  bottom- 
boards  are  removed  from  the  hives.  If  the 
••sacking"  is  such  as  will  retain  the  heat 
made  by  the  bees,  it  will  be  all  right.  I 
would  leave  off  the  "cap"  or  cover. — A. 
B.  Mason. 

When  engaged  with  my  experiments 
with  bees  in  the  cellar,  winter  before  last, 
1  found  that  a  colony  of  bees  could  be 
drenched  with  condensed  water  in  a  week's 
time,  by  simjily  putting  enameled  cloth 
over  the  frames,  thus  checking  all  upward 
ventilation.  With  a  burlap  covering  they 
'.vere  kept  practically  dry,  the  moisture  es- 
caping through  the  porous  cloth.  After  all 
my  experiments  that  winter,  I  concluded 
that  no  material  tended  so  much  to  keep 
the  bees  drj',  as  a  clean  cloth,  over  the  tops 
of  the  frames. — (i.  W.  Demahee. 

Dampness  is  generally  of  no  particular 
detriment  to  bees  wintered  in  cellars.  You 
can  ventilate  the  cellar,  but  it  will  not  en- 
tirely prevent  dampness,  if  it  is  naturally 
damp;  but  as  yours  is  a  "di-y  cellar," 
simply  take  off  the  caps  and  leave  the  en- 
trances open  as  usual.  The  sacking  will  do 
very  well  as  suggested. — The  EnrroK. 
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Query  670.-1.  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
move  my  bees  tliis  winter  about  .'jO  teet  from 
the  present  locatif)n.  How  can  I  best  do  it  ? 
•;.  At  what  t.inie  would  be  best?  I  practice 
out-door  wintering.— Ohio. 

I  would  move  them  at  any  time  now. 
Place  some  obstruction  before  the  entrances, 
and  they  will  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
location. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

Toward  spring,  or  just  as  late  as  possible, 
before  they  have  a  general  flight.  Move 
them  so  quietly  that  they  will  not  know 
they  were  touched. — James  Heddon. 

I  would  do  it  on  some  evening.  Place 
some  boards  or  obstructions  in  front  of  the 
entrance,  and  it  will  all  be  well — no  loss  to 
amount  to  anything.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

The  coiTect  time  for  moving  bees  is  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  winter.  The  best  way  for 
so  short  a  distance  would  be  to  move  them 
by  wheelbarrow.— Will  M.  Barnum. 

I  would  move  them  after  a  two  or  three 
months'  confinement,  if  possible,  and  ar- 
range them  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they 
previously  stood  on  the  old  stands. — J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

Move  them  when  it  is  too  cool  for  flight. 
Put  the  hives  in  the  new  location,  in  the 
same  order  as  in  the  old  one,  and  lean  a 
wide  board  over  the  entrance  to  each  hive. 
— J.  M.  SnucK. 

I  would  move  them  while  the  weather  is 
warm.  I  moved  bees  once  during  cool 
weather,  and  after  their  first  flight,  I  could 
scoop  up  the  frozen  bees.  Had  they  had  an 
all-day  flight,  they  would  have  found  their 
way  back. — Mrs.  L.  Hakrison. 

Any  time.  Face  the  hives  about,  and 
place  a  board  over  the^  front.  Nearly  all 
will  go  to  the  new  home  all  right.  Keep 
watch  the  first  day  they  fly,  and  if  some  do 
go  back  to  the  old  place,  put  a  box  on  the 
stand,  and  return  them  at  night.  We  moved 
all  of  ours  twice  last  year,  with  no  loss. — A. 
J.  Cook. 

Within  the  last  week  I  moved  some  colo- 
nies about  10  feet,  and  turned  the  hives 
completely  around.  To-day  the  bees  have 
been  flying  all  day,  and  I  could  not  see  that 
any  got  lost.— Ei'(;ene  Secor. 

Move  them  at  any  time  during  the  win- 
ter, after  the  bees  h,ave  been  confined  to  the 
hive  for  three  or  more  weeks.  Bees  always 
mark  their  location  anew  on  their  first 
flight  in  the  spring. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

They  may  Vie  moved  at  any  time  late  in 
the  winter,  before  spring  flights  occur,  with 
little  loss.  Two  men  should  be  able  to  carry 
them  the  50  feet,  without  much  disturb- 
ance to  the  colonies. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  In  your  hands,  as  at  that  time  of  the 
year  it  is  well  not  to  excite  the  bees.  3. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  longest  term  of  un- 
broken cold  weathoi'  of  the  winter,  so  that 
the  bees  will  lie  more  likely  to  re-locate 
their  hives  when  they  at  length  come  out 
for  a  flight.— R.  L.  Taylor. 

It  is  a  vei-y  unpleasant  job  at  any  time, 
unless  you  can  move  them  a  foot  at  a  time. 
We  would  prefer  to  do  it  in  the  spring, 
although  it  may  do  now.  Put  a  slanting 
board  in  front  of  every  entrance,  when 
you  move  them,  to  show  them  that  there  is 
a  change  of  location. — Dadant  &  Sox. 

The  moving  should  have  been  done  dur- 
ing warm  weathei-.  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  I  should  move  them  all  at  once  after 
the  bees  had  done  flying  for  the  day,  and 
place  a  board  against  the  entrance  of  each 
hive — not,  however,  so  as  to  close  the  en- 
trance, but  to  cover  it.  Make  the  old  stand 
as  unrecognizable  as  possible. — J.  E.  Pond. 


I  should  remove  them  after  they  had 
been  confined  a  long  time  in  their  hives, 
and  just  before  a  flight  in  early  spring. 
Place  a  wide  board  in  front  of  each  hive,  to 
cause  the  bees  to  mark  their  new  locations. 

— C.   H.  DlIiKERN. 

Move  them  in  the  evening,  after  it  begins 
to  get  dark.  If  practicable,  let  the  hives 
front  towards  the  old  location.  Place  them 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  before;  and  remove  everything 
from  the  old  location,  as  far  as  practicable, 
with  which  the  bees  were  familiar.  There 
will  be  no  trouble.  I  have  tried  it. — M. 
Maiiin. 

1.  I  do  not  know,  but  probably  by  get- 
ting some  one  to  help  you  carry  them.  2. 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  that  a  good 
time  would  be,  as  soon  as  settled  cold 
weather  comes.  Have  the  places  fixed  to 
put  the  hives,  and  move  carefully,  with- 
out disturbing  the  bees;  and  if  placed  in 
the  same  relative  positions  in  the  new  loca- 
tion, as  they  now  occupy,  there  would  prob- 
ably be  no  trouble,  especially  if  a  short 
board  be  leaned  up  against  the  front  of 
each  hive,  till  the  bees  have  re-marked  their 
location. — A.  B.  Mason. 

In  the  past  ten  years  I  have  twice  moved 
my  entire  apiary  about  100  feet,  and  with 
entire  safety  to  the  bees.  I  selected  a  day 
in  the  winter  that  was  just  cold  enough  to 
keep  the  bees  quietly  in  the  hives;  having 
first  staked  off  the  new  site,  the  hives  were 
borne  between  two  men,  and  placed  on  their 
new  stands,  as  nearly  as  possible  as  related 
to  each  other,  as  they  were  on  the  old  site, 
which  was  tleaned  up,  and  changed  in  ap- 
pearance as  much  as  possible.  As  a  further 
precaution,  a  couple  of  shingles  were 
leaned  up  in  front  of  each  hive.  There  was 
some  confusion  apparent  on  the  first  warm 
day  that  followed,  but  all  was  soon  quieted 
after  a  few  flights.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

Move  them  very  gently  towards  spring, 
and  place  a  board  or  some  obstruction  over 
the  entrances,  so  that  the  bees  will  mark 
their  hives  anew  when  they  come  out  for  a 
general  flight.— The  Editor. 
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Itotanical. 

I  enclose  a  specimen  of  honey -plant  of 
the  mint  family.  It  has  a  jointed  root. 
Please  name  it  for  me.  Is  it  very  noxious 
on  a  farm;  CnA.s.  B.  Fkitts. 

[It  is  wood-sage  (Teuerlum  Canadense) — 
one  of  the  mint  family,  all  of  which  pro- 
duce honey  of  excellent  quality.  It  flour- 
ishes on  low,  wet  ground.  It  is  sometimes 
called  "American  Germander,"  and  is  very 
commim  in  the  wet  lands  of  the  Northern 
States.     It  is  not  a  noxious  weed. — Ed.] 


Talble  Talk  for  November  is  on 
hand  to  cheer  our  body — and  our  mind,  too, 
for  that  matter— with  its  pleasing  presence. 
It  is  filled  with  its  usual  amount  of  read- 
al)le  matter,  and  well  sustains  the  reputa- 
tion and  pojiularity  the  magazine  has 
earned.  It  is  published  by  the  Table  Talk 
Publishing  Company,  406  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Price,  ?1. 00  a  year;  single 
copies,  10  cents. 

■ —   m  ■  m 

1^°  Whoever  before  heard  of  a  set  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  being  sold  for  less  than 
$1S.00;  Just  think  of  our  offer  of  either 
these  or  the  Works  of  Dickens,  with  the 
Bee  Journal  until  Dec.  HI,  1890— all  for 
$3.10!     See  the  last  page  of  this  paper. 
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CARNIOLANS. 


The  Characleristic!$  of  this  Race 
of  Bees  Described. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   E.    F.    QUIGLEY. 


Since  my  report  on  page  268,  I  have 
had  some  inquiry  about  the  Carniolan 
race  of  bees.  I  would  say  that  they 
are  as  good  honey-gatherers,  with  me, 
as  the  best  Italians.  They  do  not 
crowd  the  brood-chamber,  if  given  a 
chance  to  store  above,  and  a  smaller 
number  will  enter  a  surplus  case  and 
work.  They  use  very  little  propolis, 
their  sections  are  clean,  as  compared 
to  other  bees,  and  the  sealed  honey 
has  a  tine  appearance,  the  capping 
being  very  white.  They  have  not  been 
so  bad  about  swai-ming  for  me  as  the 
Italians,  and  they  are  much  gentler 
than  other  races. 

The  Carniolans  get  out  early,  and 
have  worked  later  in  the  sections — in 
fact,  they  were  the  only  ones  giving 
any  fall  surplus.  All  swarms  were 
hived  in  one  section  of  the  new  Hed- 
don  hive,  and  none  of  them  swarmed 
again.  I  believe  that  they  will  stand 
contracting  better,  and  contracting 
will  relieve  the  surplus  of  bees  that  are 
reared  in  large  hives. 

They  are  quiet  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  they  are  slow  about  settling. 
The  progeny  of  the  queen  introduced 
to  a  cx'oss  colon}',  are  not  so  gentle  at 
first  as  they  will  be  afterwards  ;  this 
disappointed  me  for  a  time,  therefore 
I  shall  use  my  best  colony  as  nurse- 
bees. 

They  cling  to  the  combs  better  than 
black  bees,  but  not  so  well  as  the  Ital- 
ians. They  defend  their  homes  well, 
but  I  have  never  seen  one  trying  to 
rob  another  colony.  This  fall  they 
found  some  wet  candy  that  was 
thrown  out  by  a  groceryman  within  10 
j'ards  of  some  Italians,  and  the  Carnio- 
lan bees  had  carried  it  nearly  all  home 
before  the  other  bees  found  it.  I 
noticed  them  working  very  busy,  when 
the  others  were  not  flying,  so  I  hunted 
them  up,  with  the  results  as  stated. 

It  takes  but  little  smoke  to  subdue 
them,  and  some  of  them  can  be  handled 
without  anj'.  A  small  swarm  of  the 
Carniolans  stoi'ed  48  pounds  of  surplus 
white  clover  honej'  in  the  comb,  and 
still  have  about  25  pounds  in  their 
hive.  I  shall  breed  for  gentleness  and 
honey-gathering  qualities. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  sur- 
l)lus  honejf  is  not  taken  q,way  too  close, 
as  they  will  store  all  the  honey  above, 
leaving    the     brood-chamber     empty ; 


this  is  a  valuable  trait  if  properly  used. 
Mj'  system  is,  to  give  them  a  case  of 
frames  of  empty  comb,  placing  it  be- 
low, about  the  close  of  the  clover  har- 
vest, and  as  the  queen  goes  below  to 
lay,  the  case  .above  is  filled  with  honey 
as  soon  as  the  bees  hatch,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  season  the  lower  case  is 
removed,  crowding  the  bees  into  a 
small  space  for  winter.  I  shall  dis- 
card all  other  bees,  for  I  like  the  Car- 
niolans, all  things  considered,  better 
than  any  other  race  of  bees. 
Unionville,  Mo.,  Nov.  1,  1889. 


THE  SIERRAS. 


The  Black-Inceiise  Cedar  Yields 
Thick  Honey. 


Written  for  the  Western  Apiarian 

BY   S.    L.    WATKINS. 


The  "  black-incense  cedar  "  is  one 
of  the  best  honey  and  pollen  yielding 
trees  of  the  Upper  Sierras.  This 
species  of  cedar  abounds  only  in  cer- 
tain locations,  growing  at  an  elevation 
of  about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

It  is  a  singularly  beautiful  tree,  with 
its  black,  shiny  bark,  light  green 
foliage,  and  striking  appearance,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  its  other  compan- 
ions of  the  forest.  These  species  of 
cedar  sometimes  attain  a  height  of 
from  150  to  200'feet,  and  frequently  8 
feet  in  diameter.  The  young  trees  are 
generally  gathered  into  family  groups, 
each  sapling  exquisitely  symmetrical, 
with  the  primary  branches  whorling 
irregularlj'  around  the  axis  of  the  tree, 
while  each  is  clothed  with  its  light, 
green,  feathery  foliage. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  particular  as 
to  the  soil  it  grows  on — smooth  or 
rocky,  wet  or  dry :  it  makes  out  to  live 
well  on  all  of  them. 

Old  trees  of  this  species  are  usually 
dead  or  broken  off  at  the  top,  caused 
by  winter  snows  and  winds ;  trees 
thus  broken  off,  usually  send  out  young 
shoots  which  grow  up  parallel  with  the 
main  axis  of  the  tree. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  they  are 
loaded  with  myriads  of  beautiful,  small 
yellow  cones,  producing  a  golden 
tinge,  which  gives  the  tree  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  It  is  about  this 
time  of  the  year  that  it  begins  to  yield 
honey,  which  seems  to  exude  from  the 
bark  and  the  twigs  of  the  tree.  S9me 
seasons  the  trees  are  just  dripping 
with  it.  This  honey  exudes  from  the 
trees  for  about  two  weeks  ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time  it  crj'stallizes,  and  looks 
like  small  drops  of  granulated  sugar 
on  the  under  side  of  the  limbs  ;  the 
first  rains  usually  wash  it  all  off. 

I  have  made  several  experiments  to 
determine  whether  it  was    the  work  of 


aphides,  or  plant-lice,  \vhich  usually 
cause  the  so-called  honey-dew. 

This  honey  cannot  be  extracted  at 
all,  on  account  of  its  great  density  ; 
the  combs  would  be  torn  to  pieces  be- 
fore the  honey  would  start  to  come 
out. 

The  honey  gathered  from  this  source 
has  a  spicy,  eedary  taste,  not  at  all  un- 
pleasant. Some  people  prefer  this 
kind  of  honey  to  all  others,  mj-self 
among  the  number.  This  honey  is  of 
a  beautiful  straw  color,  weighing  be- 
tween 12  and  13  pounds  to  the  gallon. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  incense 
cedar  is  Libocedrus  decurrens  ;  but  this 
species  of  black-incense  cedar  is  en- 
tirely different  from  the  common  kind. 
I  once  came  across  a  variegated  in- 
cense cedar,  half  of  the  foliage  of 
which  was  a  dark  green,  and  the  other 
half  pure  white.  Viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  tree  looked  as  if  it  were 
covered  with  white  flowers.  Whether 
this  is  a  distinct  species  of  cedar,  or 
onlj'  a  freak  of  nature,  I  am  unable  to 
state.  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  California  botanists  on 
these  two  varieties  of  Cedar. 

Placerville,  Calif. 


EXTRACTORS. 


Description   of   a   Ten.Frame 
Honey-Extractor. 

Written,  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  LOUIS    C.    KOEHLER. 


On  page  677,  Mr.  Poppleton  says 
that  he  is  using  a  honej'-extractor 
which  extracts  6  frames  at  the  same 
time,  and  he  probably  believes  that  he 
has  something  good.  At  the  same 
time  he  says  if  any  one  has  any  better 
extractor,  let  him  describe  it.  All 
right,  I  have  it. 

Last  winter  I  made  an  extractor,  the 
can  of  which  is  made  of  galvanized 
iron,  29  inches  in  diameter,  and  26 
inches  high.  It  has  3  legs  12  inches 
long,  bringing  the  can  12  inches  from 
the  floor.  The  central  shaft,  to  which 
the  revolving  comb-basket  is  attached, 
is  a  5-inch  iron  rod,  connected  directly 
with  the  gearing  above,  and  resting 
on  a  cone  at  the  bottom.  The  revolv- 
ing comb-basket  is  made  of  }xj  inch 
steel,  and  is  large  enough  so  as  lo 
leave  a  1^-inch  space  between  the  bas- 
ket and  the  can. 

I  can  extract  ten  frames  at  the  same 
time.  My  bee-hives  are  all  the  10- 
frame  style,  so  I  can  finish  the  frames 
of  one  hive  at  once.  The  frames  in  the 
surplus  apartment  arc  18x5^  inches. 

The  principle  upon  which  it  works 
is  a  very  simple  one — a  band  running 
around  small  wheels  fastened  to  the 
shafts  of  the  revolving  comb-baskets. 
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(I  can  put  in  ten  frames,  so  it  takes  10 
wheels.) 

When  I  wish  to  reverse,  I  simply 
take  hold  of  the  nearest  comb,  and 
turn  it,  and  all  of  the  others  will  do 
the  same.  It  takes  no  time  to  change 
sides,  and  it  is  a  perfectly  smooth  and 
noiseless  operation. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  assert  that  noth- 
ing so  successful  has  been  placed  be- 
fore the  bee-keeping  public.  The  per- 
fect facility  and  great  rapidity  with 
which  it  works,  will  enable  the  opera- 
tor to  throw  out  200  per  cent,  more 
honey  in  a  day  than  he  can  with  the 
non-reversible  style. 

I  wish  ray  bee-keeping  friends  could 
be  on  hand  during  a  honey-flow,  and 
see  it  work,  extracting  ten  frames  at 
once.  The  handle  is  attached  to  a 
horizontal  rod  extending  outside  of  the 
can.  The  motion  of  the  crank  and 
basket  being  always  in  one  direction, 
there  is  no  slamming  or  banging,  as  is 
the  case  where  the  reversing  of  the 
comb-pockets  depends  on  the  sudden 
reversing  of  the  crank  and  basket. 

Manitowoc  Co.,  Wis. 


SURPLUS  HONEY. 


Preparing  the  Bees  for  Winter- 
Selling  tlie  Surplus,  etc. 


Written  for  the  Western  Plowman 

BY    C.    H.    DIBBERN. 


The  bee-season  is  now  entirely  over, 
and  all  preparations  should  be  com- 
pleted early  this  month  for  the  safe 
wintering  of  our  bees.  It  will  be 
found  vei-y  difficult  to  handle  frames 
now,  and  if  such  preparation  requires 
this,  it  should  have  been  done  earlier. 

Many  bee-keepers  contract  their 
hives  by  taking  away  the  combs,  and 
this  can  still  be  done  if  one  goes  about 
it  in  the  right  way.  I  would  prefer  to 
do  this  early  in  the  morning,  before 
the  bees  begin  to  fly  around  the  apiary. 
I  would  also  want  to  feel  reasonably 
sure  that  a  day  warm  enough  for  bees 
to  fly  is  to  follow.  Blow  a  few  puff's 
of  smoke  in  the  entrance,  then  quickly 
pry  the  honey-board  oft'  with  a  hatchet 
or  other  tool,  and  blow  a  little  smoke 
under  it,  and  quickly  throw  a  rubber 
cloth  over  the  top  of  the  hive.  The 
bees  will  generally  be  found  clustered 
near  the  center,  and  can  be  readily 
removed  by  pulling  the  rubber  cloth 
cover  to  the  other  side.  Insert  the 
division-boards.  Blow  a  little  smoke 
under  the  cover  as  it  is  removed,  and 
replace  the  honey-board.  One  wants 
to  be  quick  about  this  kind  of  work 
now,  or  the  bees  will  be  on  the  war- 
path. It  is  also  well  to  give  them  a 
puff  or  two  of  smoke  at  the  entrance 


occasionally,   as   they   have    a  habit  of 
boiling  out  and  making  life  miserable. 

CELLAR   WINTERING. 

How  shall  we  best  winter  our  bees  ? 
That  is  a  "condition,  not  a  theory, 
that  confronts  us."  While  I  am  de- 
cidedly a  cellar  winterer,  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  those  who  differ  from 
me.  It  is  all  a  question  which  is  best, 
the  easiest  for  us  to  do,  and  the  safest 
for  the  bees.  Could  I  know  for  certain 
that  each  month  of  our  long  winters 
would  give  us  a  few  warm  days,  I 
should  feel  perfectly  safe  in  leaving 
them  on  the  summer  stands  with  little 
protection.  But  in  this  section  we  can 
never  feel  sure  that  we  will  have  such 
a  winter,  and  the  only  safe  way  is  to 
expect  a  hard,  long  winter  every  year. 
If  the  bees  can  have  a  good  flight  late 
in  November,  just  before  removing 
them  to  winter  quarters,  I  feel  rea- 
sonably safe  that  they  will  come  out 
all  right  in  the  spring. 

Should  bees  be  packed  with  chaft  or 
many  quilts  if  wintered  in  a  cellar  ? 
I  think  not.  A  layer  or  two  of  old  rag 
carpet,  or  some  other  suitable  cover, 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  Outrof-doors 
it  is  difi'erent.  Not  only  every  hive 
should  be  protected  by  every  means  at 
hand,  but  the  whole  apiary  should  be 
protected  by  a  tight  board  fence  on 
the  north  and  west  sides.  Those  who 
have  but  few  hives  can  probably  go  to 
the  trouble  of  getting  dry-goods  boxes 
and  packing  them  around  the  hives, 
with  chaff,  leaves,  etc.,  but  what  an 
endless  task  this  would  be  when  one 
has  two  to  three  hundred  hives  to  pre- 
pare. It  would  certainly  be  much 
easier,  as  well  as  safer,  to  "pack" 
them  into  the  cellar.  The  bees  are  in 
excellent  condition  for  winter,  as  they 
are  generallj'  strong  in  numbers,  and 
are  well  supplied  with  a  fine  quality 
of  honey — no  honey-dew  this  year, 
and  I  feel  no  anxiety  as  to  their  safe 
wintering. 

THE   TREMBLING  DISEASE. 

Some  bee-keeepers  still  seem  to  be 
greatly  troubled  by  what  is  known  as 
the  trembling  or  nameless  disease. 
We  had  a  number  of  colonies  aft'ected 
two  years  ago.  We  then  gave  them  a 
good  sprinkling  of  salt  water  a  few 
times  on  top  of  the  frames,  and  also 
kept  salt  water  dripping  from  a  barrel 
where  the  bees  could  get  all  they 
wanted,  and  the  disease  soon  entirely 
disappeared.  We  believe  that  this  salt- 
water cure  is  effective  every  time,  if 
thoroughly  applied. 

SELLING   THE   HONEY. 

The  market  for  our  surplus  is  still 
the  main  topic  with  many  bee-keepers. 
Of  course,  when  we  have  a  good  crop 
there  is  the  usual  talk  of  over-produc- 


tion, and  that  after  all  bee-keeping 
"  don''t  pay."  Such  fellows  are  apt  to 
compare  their  hard  lot  with  the  rich 
banker,  who,  they  imagine,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  lounge  in  his  luxurious 
ofHce  while  his  cashier  loans  somebody 
else's  money,  taking  iron-clad  security 
and  his  interest  in  advance.  Well,  it  is 
always  some  one  else  that  seems  to  havi' 
an  easy  time  of  it. 

But  really,  is  the  honey  business  so 
bad  ?  Some  people  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  sell  anything.  Many  bee-keep- 
ers belong  to  this  class.  They  can 
produce  the  finest  queen,  have  good 
hives,  implements,  work  hard  and 
secure  fine  crops  of  honey,  but  when 
it  comes  to  selling,  they  are  all  at  sea. 
Now  instead  of  studying  the  markets, 
and  looking  over  our  vast  country  and 
finding  a  market  there,  they  will  dump 
it  on  an  over-stocked  city  near  home, 
or  try  and  work  it  all  off  cheap  to  a 
few  neighbors.  Such  men  lack  busi- 
ness capacity. 

With  me  it  has  been  different.  I 
have  never  yet  had  a  season  that  I 
could  fill  all  my  orders.  This  year, 
since  I  have  had  honey  off  the  hives, 
it  has  gone  like  "hot  cakes,"  and  I 
have  not  had  to  sell  at  very  low  prices, 
either.  Early  in  the  season  I  made 
my  prices,  and  have  not  been  obliged 
to  "  come  down."  Of  course  I  havi' 
lost  some  sales  by  parties  claiming 
that  they  could  buy  for  less  from  Tom, 
Dick  or  Harry.  But  I  have  had  orders 
from  first-class  customers  as  fast  as  I 
could  pjick  the  honey,  and  my  stock 
will  be  gone  long  before  Christmas. 
Now  what  good  would  more  orders  at 
low  prices  do  me  ?  The  ti'ouble  is, 
that  there  is  no  business  about  many, 
and  they  do  not  understand  proper 
distribution.  I  believe  there  is  a  pay- 
ing market  for  all  the  honey  that  will 
be  produced  in  this  country  for  many 
years  to  come,  if  the  proper  market  is 
hunted  up  and  supplied. 

WINTER   QUARTERS. 

The  last  week  in  November  is  the 
time  to  be  getting  the  bees  into  winter 
quarters.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  let  them 
have  a  flight  as  late  as  possible,  as  the 
winter  will  be  long  enough,  anywaj". 
The  only  danger  in  waiting  very  long 
after  or  about  Nov.  20,  is  that  no  warm 
day  will  come,  and  that  the  hives  will 
become  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 
When  so  covered,  and  in  cold  weather, 
it  is  not  only  disagreeable  work,  but 
the  jarring  and  cracking  in  getting 
the  hives  loose  and  removing  covers 
greatly  disturbs  the  bees.  Then,  too. 
the  combs  are  apt  to  be  covered  with 
ice,  which  will  melt  as  soon  as  put  in. 
thus  wetting  the  bees,  and  making  u 
bad  beginning  for  wintering  the  bees 
safely. 

Mi'lan,  Ills. 
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QUEEN-EXCLUDERS. 

ISeariiig  Queens  Above  a  Queen. 
Exel  tiding  Huney-Board. 


ll'rttten  for  the.  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   HENRY   ALLEY. 


It  may  be  fair  for  Mr.  Doolittle  to 
describe  nij'  oldest  metliod  of  rearing 
queens  (page  663)  in  comparison  with 
what  he  terms  the  latest  and  only 
practical  method  of  rearing  queens  ; 
yet  the  fair-minded  will  hardly  so  con- 
sider it.  On  the  same  principle,  if  Mr. 
D.  desired  to  show  the  good  points  of 
the  hive  he  is  using,  in  comparison 
with  the  one  I  am  using,  he  would 
bring  forward  the  old  box-hive  that  I 
used  30  years  ago. 

As  Mr.  Doolittle  made  no  allusion 
in  his  article  to  my  latest  method  of 
rearing  queens  above  the  queen-ex- 
cluder (not  honey-board),  I  must 
think  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  my 
very  latest  methods  for  rearing  queens. 
For  the  sake  of  Mr.  Doolittle's  credit 
for  fairness,  let  us  suppose  he  has  read 
nothing  in  the  bee-papers  since  August, 
1888. 

Mr.  D.  has  labored  hard,  as  will  be 
observed  by  his  very  thin  argument, 
to  make  the  readei's  believe  that  his 
method  is  not  a  "  fussy"  one.  Mr.  D. 
says:  "Certainly  the  making  of  the 
cell-cups  cannot  be  what  is  alluded  to 
as  '  fussy,'  for  these  can  be  made 
during  winter  evenings." 

Well,  if  making  cell-cups  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  D.  is  not  a  "fussy" 
job,  pray  tell  what  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, "a  fussy  job."  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  comb  containing  eggs 
can  be  used  in  separate  cells,  prepared 
and  fastened  to  the  comb,  or  upon  a 
stick,  much  quicker  and  easier  than 
the  cell-cups  are  prepared  by  Mr.  D., 
is  my  reason  for  applying  the  word 
"fussy"  to  Mr.  Doolittle's  method. 

For  years  I  have  used  single  cells, 
and  the  eggs  in  them  for  cell-cups. 
This  year  I  have  had  wonderful  suc- 
cess by  that  method  of  having  queen- 
cells  built.  Twenty- five  cells  can  be 
attached  in  a  row  to  the  bottom  of  the 
comb  of  one  Langstroth  frame ;  be- 
tween each  cell  there  will  be  a  space 
not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 
Does  not  Mr.  D.  think  that  this  method 
is  far  more  in  accordance  with  nature, 
than  the  artificial  cell-cups  that  he 
makes  ?  The  labor  can  be  performed 
in  less  than  one-lialf  the  time  required 
to  make  the  artificial  cell-cups. 

One  other  point  that  should  be 
noticed  here,  is  this  :  "  Next  we  have 
the  getting  of  the  larvte  for  the  cups, 
and  the  two  cells  which  contain  the 
royal  jelly,  which  is  to  be  put  into 
each  of  the  cups."  It  seems  strange 
that  Mr.  D.  has  ready-made  queen-cells 


on  hand  at  all  times,  and  never  has  any 
queenless  colonies.  I  stated  in  the 
"  Handj--Book,"  that  I  have  no  queen- 
less  colonies  in  my  apiarj'.  I  meant 
it,  and  renew  the'  statement  here. 
The  only  thing  we  shall  differ  upon,  is 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  colony  of  bees. 

When  a  colony  of  bees  has  been  de- 
prived of  its  queen  while  the  combs  are 
full  of  brood,  it  is,  properly  speaking, 
a  queenless  colony  ;  but  when  the  bees 
arc  taken  from  the  queen  and  brood, 
thut,  then,  is  not  a  queenless  colony — 
these  are  queenless  bees,  and  nothing 
more.  Now  a  queenless  colony  is 
never  found  in  my  apiarj'.  I  know 
too  well  the  importance  of  having  a 
queen  in  each  hive. 

Having  made  that  matter  plain,  let 
us  look  again  at  what  Mr.  D.  says  in 
commendation  of  his  method  of  rear- 
ing queens.  Mr.  D.  produces  figures 
to  show  with  how  much  less  time  and 
expense  he  can  rear  queens  by  his 
method,  than  I  can  by  that  old-fash- 
ioned method  of  mine. 

Does  Mr.  D.  really  suppose  that  it 
takes  me  one  hour  to  do  the  same 
work  that  he  says  he  performs  in  3J 
minutes  ?  What  an  idea  !  Let  us  see  : 
I  reared  ji,500  queens  between  May  20 
and  Sept.  25 — that  is,  that  number  of 
cells  were  started  in  that  time.  This 
made  17  weeks,  and  1  devoted  less 
than  one  hour  each  week  in  the  prep- 
aration of  these  cells  or  cell-cups. 

Mr.  D.  should  know  that  I  do  not 
confine  bees  in  a  swarm-box  ten  hours 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for  cell-build- 
ing. Then,  again,  suppose  I  do — 
what  can  be  the  harm  ?  Is  any  time 
lost  in  the  operation  ?  Can  there  be 
any  objection  to  keeping  kees  so  con- 
fined for  any  length  of  time  ?  So  far 
as  spending  any  time  in  putting  bees 
confined  in  the  swarm-box  into  the 
cellar,  I  will  say  that  I  never  found  it 
necessary  to  do  that  in  all  my  30  years' 
experience,  anj'  more  than  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  make  artificial 
cell-cups.  I  prefer  to  let  the  bees  do 
the  latter  work  for  me  ;  and  the  former 
need  not  be  done  unless  one  chooses 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Doolittle  must  find  no  fault  if  I 
express  an  opinion  of  the  quality  of 
the  queens  reared  by  the  methods  he 
recommends.  With  30  years'  experi- 
ence, wholly  devoted  to  rearing  queen- 
bees,  I  feel  able  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  what  are  the  best  methods  for 
producing  queens.  I  am  sure  that 
queens  reared  above  a  queen-excluding 
"honey-board"  when  no  hatching 
brood,  and  but  a  few  young  bees,  and 
only  those  that  happen  to  stray  into 
the  chamber  are  present,  are  not  first- 
class  queens.  Does  not  every  man 
who  has  had  any  experience  in  bee- 
culture,  know  that  young  bees  will  not 
leave    the     brood-nest    and    take    up 


quarters  on  cold,  drj'  combs  ?  You 
might  as  well  expect  a  small  chicken 
to  desert  the  old  hen  at  night  and 
nestle  under  a  block  of  ice.  If  there 
are  no  young  bees  to  build  the  cells 
and  nurse  the  larvs6,  how  can  good 
queens  be  reared  ?  Mr.  J.  A.  Green, 
one  of  the  best  authorities  on  bee- 
matters,  saj's  this  on  page  805  of 
Oleanings  for  1889  : 

A  gi-eat  deal  of  experimentiug  has  m> 
doubt  been  done  this  season  with  the  new 
methods  of  having  queen-cells  built  and 
queens  fertilized  above  perforated  metal. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  easy  to 
get  cells  built  while  there  is  a  queen  in  full 
vigor  below,  though  these  cells  are  by  no 
means  of  the  first  quality,  except  under 
favorable  conditions. 

What  are  those  favorable  conditions? 
Why,  young  bees  by  the  thousands, 
and  stores  in  abundance.  Or,  in  other 
words,  just  the  conditions  that  the 
colony  is  in  when  about  ready  to  cast 
a  swarm,  and  not  dry  combs  and  old 
bees.  I  have  always  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  put  my  colonies  in  the  swarm- 
ing condition  before  using  them  for 
cell-building.  The  proper  way  to  put 
a  colony  in  that  condition  is  by  liberal 
feeding  when  natural  forage  is  not 
abundant ;  any  other  method  does  not 
come  under  the  head  of  queen-rearing. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  queens  when  bees  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  swarm  ;  henee  we  must  devise 
the  best  means  to  procure  queen-cells. 
I  know  of  no  better  way  to  rear  queens 
than  by  having  the  cells  built  in  a  hive 
that  is  solid  full  of  brood,  young  bees, 
and  with  a  laying  queen  present. 

Wenham,  Mass..  Oct.  21,  1889. 


COMB  HONEY. 

The    Proper    Way  lo    Produce 
Honey  in  the  Comb,  etc. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    FRANK    COVERDALE. 


It  often  occurs  to  me  how  particular 
we  are  to  secure  nice,  white  sections, 
and  this  is  right ;  but  what  kind  of  a 
section-case  should  be  used  ?  We  have 
been  in  the  habit  (at  least  a  great 
many  of  us)  of  placing  the  sections  on 
the  hives  with  the  top  and  bottom  ex- 
posed to  the  bees,  getting  them  colored 
and  propolized,  and  waxy  and  sticky 
they  are,  for  a  knife  will  not  clean 
them.  Not  only  is  it  much  more  un- 
pleasant to  handle  them,  but  it  shows 
a  great  loss  in  appearance,  which  is  of 
so  much  importance  in  the  grocery 
store,  or  our  city  market ;  for  the  eye 
must  be  pleased  first. 

The  foregoing  state  of  affairs,  along 
with  breaking  and  leaking  of  sections, 
is  very  detrimental  to  our  comb  honey 
market.     As  I  chanced  to   be  at  Clin- 
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ton,  Iowa,  I  made  it  my  business  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  condition  of  the  honey 
market,  and  as  I  went  from  store  to 
store,  I  found  a  goodly  amount  of  this 
sort  of  honey  which  was  selling  at 
from  8  to  9  cents  per  pound  ;  of  course 
this  honey  was  dark  in  color,  but  if  the 
sections  had  been  nice  and  clean,  it 
would  have  been  better  in  appearance, 
and  would,  without  a  doubt,  have  sold 
for  a  higher  price  ;  for  who  is  it  that 
has  money  in  his  pocket,  that  can  pass 
by  a  lot  of  nice,  clean  sections  full  of 
comb  honey,  and  not  be  tempted  even 
■^11  much  as  to  buy  at  least  one  ? 

The  "  Honey  Almanac,"'  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  prove  to  be  a  grand  success, 
and  will  aid  much  in  consuming  our 
health-giving  sweet.  I  would  suggest 
that  where  one  bee-keeper  thinks  that 
he  cannot  atTord  to  get  1,000  Almanacs, 
he  can  get  two  of  his  bee-keeping 
neighbors  to  send  with  him.  They 
should  then  be  scattered  all  through 
the  land,  and  when  we  have  educated 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  eat 
a  little  over  half  a  pound  apiece  per 
annum,  our  honey  market  will  an- 
nually be  in  a  better  condition. 

Welton,  Iowa. 
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OLD  COLONY. 


The  " 


Queen  of  Roscndalc,"- 
Colon)^    SO  Years  Old. 


Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  J.    S.    BARB. 


On  page  316  is  a  short  letter  de- 
scribing an  old  colony  of  bees  that  we 
have  on  our  place  here  in  Oakfield,  O. 
1  thought  that  this  was  a  pretty  old 
colony — it  is  an  old  colony,  at  least  for 
this  section  of  country  ;  but  while  I 
was  on  a  visit  to  Virginia  this  fall,  I 
saw  a  colony  of  bees  that  is  a  little 
older  than  the  colony  we  have.  This 
colony  belongs  to  Mr.  George  W.  Ros- 
enberger,  of  Rosendale,  Rockingham 
Co.,  Va.,  and  is  called  by  him  "The 
Queen  of  Rosendale  " — a  name  which 
is  quite  ajjpropriate. 

I  will  give  the  history  of  this  "  Queen 
of  Rosendale,"  and  will  first  give  a 
copy  of  an  article  in  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Magazine,  of  August,  1880,  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Rosenberger,  describ- 
ing the  "  Queen  of  Rosendale."  The 
article  is  headed,  "  Lessons  from  an 
Ancient  Bee-Hive,"  and  is  as  follows  : 

Dear  Sir:— I  thought  that  it  might  be 
some  pleasure, as  well  as  some  information, 
to  give  a  short  sketch  of  an  old  colony  of 
black  bees  that  I  own.  Just  forty  years 
ago  this  June, there  came  out  of  my  father's 
hives  at  this  place,  a  second  swarm,  con- 
taining about  half  a  gallon  of  bees;  he  said 
to  me,  then  a  boy,  if  I  would  get  a  hive  and 
put  them  into  it,  I  might  have  the  bees.  I 
did  so,  and  put  them  on  a  plank  on  one 
side  of  the  yard,  where   they  remained  un- 


til the  commencement  of  the  late  war. 
They  were  then  moved  to  the  attic  of  my 
dwelling-house  at  Rosendale,  where  they 
remained  four  years,  flying  in  and  out  of 
a  window,  and  storing  from  20  to  40 
jiouuds  of  surplus  honey  per  year. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  they  were 
brought  down  from  the  attic,  and  placed 
on  a  stand  under  a  pear-tree  in  the  yard, 
where  they  are  to-day,  in  an  average  pros- 
I)erous  condition.  I  call  this  old  mother  of 
all  my  bees,  hived  forty  years  ago,  the 
"Queen  of  Rosendale."  She  and  her  suc- 
ceeding daughters  down  to  the  prestnt 
time,  have  been  swarming  until  they  are 
now  the  mother  of  a  lai-ge  number  of  colo- 
nies. How  often  this  old  mother  has 
swarmed,  I  know  not,  but  very  frequently, 
I  assure  you ;  and  she  has  always  given  me 
from  20  to  40  pounds  of  nice  surplus  comb 
honey  annually.  I  have  from  her,  so  far 
this  year,  20  pounds;  the  second  box  is 
nearly  full,  and  will  be  completed  in  a  few 
days,  which  will  make  40  pounds  for  this 
season. 

I  have  never  kept  an  account  of  the 
amount  of  honey  that  they  have  produced ; 
I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  not,  but  if  this 
could  be  given,  it  would  atl'ord  both  pleas- 
ure and  information  that  would  be  worth 
knowing.  I  think  that  I  might  state,  with- 
out fear  of  exaggeration,  that  this  colony 
of  bees  has  produced  25  pounds  of  surplus 
comb  honey  per  annum;  this  would  be  in 
the  forty  years,  1,000  pounds,  and  say  at 
18  cents  per  pound,  it  would  be  worth 
$180 ;  andif  all  the  surplus  honey  produced 
by  her  daughters,  or  colonies  originating 
from  this  old  queen,  was  computed  cor- 
rectly, it  should  amount  to  the  nice  little 
sum  of  $1,000.  This  goes  to  show  what 
can  be  done  by  the  keeping  of  a  few  bees, 
requiring  no  loss  of  time. 

The  hive  in  which  the  bees  have  resided 
for  the  last  forty  years,  is  made  of  pine 
lumber,  one  inch  thick;  the  outside  meas- 
ure of  the  hive  is  12x14  inches,  and  19 
inches  high.  There  never  has  been  any 
comb  removed  from  this  hive  since  the  bees 
were  first  put  into  it,  consequently  the 
combs  are  as  old  as  the  hive.  I  am  unable 
to  see  any  difference  in  the  size  of  these 
bees,  as  compared  with  any  others  in  my 
apiary,  although  some  have  been  reared  in 
new  combs  less  than  one  year  old. 

G.  W.  RO.SENBERC.ER. 

New  Market,  Va.,  June  25,  1880. 

The  above  is  given  just  as  Mr.  Rosen- 
berger had  written  it.  I  remember 
reading  it,  and  knew  I  had  the  paper 
containing  it  among  my  bee-papers, 
but  I  did  not  think,  when  reading  the 
article,  that  I  would  ever*  get  to  see 
this  old  colon)',  which  I  did  see  on 
Sept.  28.  This  old  colony  is  still  alive, 
and  in  good  condition,  and  is  3'et  in 
the  same  old  hive,  and  the  same  comb 
that  was  built  the  first  season. 

Mr.  R.  has  a  very  nice  home,  sit- 
uated near  the  grand  old  Massannutton 
Mountains,  and  is  in  a  very  good  sec- 
tion of  the  country  for  keeping  bees. 
When  I  was  there  his  bees  were  work- 
ing on  the  wild  asters,  which  are  quite 
plenty  in  that  locality. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  few  items  in 
regard  to  the  "Queen  of  Rosendale," 
which  were  given  to  me  by  Mr.  R., 
while  I  was  at  his  place  : 


yearly,  making  at  least  1,200  pounds  in 
49  years,  whieh,  at  15  cents  per  pound, 
would  make  .<ilSO;  has  swarmed  nearly 
every  year,  and  on  one  occasion  it  swarmed 
three  times,  aud  the  third  swarm  had  five 
queens.  The  comb  in  the  hive  is  the  same 
made  first  49  years  ago,  and  the  bees  are 
just  as  large  as  they  ever  were.  The  queen 
is  l)Iack — the  common  bee  of  the  country. 
If  any  one  has  an  older  colony,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  him. 

This  year  I  have  65  colonies,  and  will 
have  about  1,200  or  1,400  pounds  of  comb 
honey,  which  is  worth  16  cents  per  pound 
here  at  home.  Several  years  ago  I  had  27 
colonies,  and  ])roduced  1,727  pounds  of 
comb  honey,  which  I  sold  for  $12.52  per 
colony,  on  an  average. 

We  had  a  very  poor  season  here  this  year 
for  bees,  especially  the  forepart,  but 
through  September,  bees  did  better  than 
ever  before  during  the  fall.  I  have  sold 
over  100  pounds  of  fall  honey,  and  still 
have  some  left.  G.  W.  Rosenberer. 


WISCONSIN. 


Satisfied  with  tiie   Results- 
Ool den-Rod  Honey. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    ALBERT   H.    LIND. 


The  "  Queen  of  Rosendale  "  was  hived  in 
1840,  put  in  a  common  box-hive,  and  is 
still  in  the  same  hive,  and  doing  as  well  as 
any  colony  in  hisyard;  has  stored  regularly 
from    20    to  40    jjounds    of    eomb    houey 


I  have  no  reason  to  complain  about 
the  honey  crop  this  year,  as  my  aver- 
age is  about  125  pounds  per  colony, 
spring  count.  I  sold  all  of  my  comb 
honey  at  home  at  14  cents  per  pound, 
while  grocers  at  Fond  du  Lac  (our 
nearest  market)  were  buying  good 
honey  for  11  and  121  cents. 

A  certain  bee-keeper  in  this  vicinity 
sold  his  honey  at  11  cents  per  pound 
to  "  get  rid  of  it,"  as  he  said;  and 
after  awhile  he  came  out  to  my  apiary 
and  bought  honey  for  relatives  or 
friends  in  Chicago,  and  paid  14  cents, 
when  he  had  sold  his  honey  for  11 
cents.  The  above  shows  the  folly  of 
rushing  honey  into  market,  at  ruinous 
prices. 

HONEY    FROM   GOLDEN-ROD. 

On  page  036  a  general  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  golden-rod  as  a  honey- 
plant,  is  asked  for.  With  me  it  has 
never  been  a  total  failure,  as  bees 
could  always  be  seen  working  upon  it ; 
but  I  also  think  that  it  is  at  times  over- 
rated as  a  honey-plant,  for  the  honej- 
is  dark,  and  must  be  sold  at  very  low 
figures. 

I  send  a  clipping  from  the  New  York 
Sun  for  Sept.  22.     It  reads  thus  : 


It  is  a  B.iD  Year  for  Bees. — New  Haven 
county  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Fair- 
field, are  the  two  gi'eat  honey  sections  of 
Western  Connecticut.  Thousands  of  pounds 
of  honey  are  shipped  from  here  to  the  New 
York  market,  aud  New  Haven  county  buck 
wheat  and  clover  honey  are  very  popular. 
This  j'ear,  however,  the  shipments  of  this 
concentrated  sweetness  will  be  small.  The 
present  season  has  been  the  worst  for  a 
long  time  past,  and  the  bee-keepers  will 
barely  get  enough  money  to  pay  them  for 
the  bother  of  taking  care  of  their  bees. 

The     long-continued    wet     weather   has 
spoiled  the  honey  of  the  flowers,  diluted  it. 
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as  it  were,  until  the  bees  would  not  touch 
it.  Besides,  the  weather  had  a  bad  effect 
on  the  bees  themselves.  They  became  lazy 
and  out  of  sorts.  They  would  not  leave 
their  hives  for  any  distant  flight,  and, 
when  disturbed,  they  would  sting  with  un- 
usual energy.  They  accumulated  no  honey, 
and,  for  a  living,  they  used  their  reserve 
stock,  eating  it  all,  and  more  than  one  bee- 
keeper has  had  to  feed  his  bees  to  keep 
them  alive. 

With  the  blooming  of  the  golden-rod 
came  the  bright,  warm  weather,  and  it 
seems  that  now  more  than  ever  the  bee 
"  improves  each  shining  hour."  The  golden- 
rod  contains  an  unusually  fine  quality  of 
honey,  and  in  every  field  where  it  has  ob- 
tained a  foothold,  and  along  every  country 
road,  the  bees  are  seen  literally  covering 
the  bright  yellow  flower. 

This   shows  that   golden-rod   yields 
honey  in  Connecticut. 
Calumet  Harbor,  Wis. 


The  Hoiiey-Bee. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  MRS.   FRED  GRAHAM. 


Bronze  and  gold.gauzy  wings  and  merry  hum- 
Watch  them  how  they  go  and  come, 
Extracting  honey  from  every  flower. 
Working  patiently  hour  hy  hour.        • 

Do  you  know  they  a  lesson  teach 
To  all  who  come  within  their  reach- 
Busy,  dainty  little  bees, 
That  gather  honey  from  flowers  and  trees  ? 

If  we  improve  the  time  each  day. 
In  the  end,  we  will  find,  'twill  pay  ; 
Taking  each  duty  nearest  at  hand, 
We  then  will  be  a  working  band. 

Doing  a  kindness,  cheering  a  friend. 
Will  pay  us  always,  unto  the  end. 
Let  each  one  strive  with  all  his  might. 
To  do  his  work  well,  and  cling  to  the  right 
Maumee,  Ohio. 


APIARY  WORK. 


It  U  No  Cliild's  Play,  but   Regu- 
lar  Work. 


Written,  for  the  Prairie  Farmer 

BY   MKS.    L.    HARRISON. 


I  would  as  soon  l3e  stung  by  a  bee 
as  be  "  bored"  by  an  individual  \vho 
wants  to  talk  bees,  and  only  knows 
that  they  ''make  honey"  and  have  a 
terrible  sting.  I  have  a  neighbor,  who 
several  years  ago,  captured  a  very 
large  swarm  of  bees,  and  they  have 
increased  considerably  since.  This 
womau  wants  me  to  tell  her  what  to 
do  ;  and  when  I  offer  her  books  and 
papers,  refuses  them,  saying,  "I  have 
no  time  to  read  them." 

Of  course  she  has  all  the  time  that 
there  is,  and  prefers  to  use  it  in  mak- 
ing fancy  articles  to  adorn  her  home 
and  person,  rather  than  in  studj'ing 
bee-culture.  When  her  bees  swarm, 
she  wants  me  to  hive  them.  This  I 
cannot  do,  for  while  away  hiving  her 


bees,  I  might  lose  my  own  ;  also  to 
take  oft'  and  put  on  surplus  boxes.  She 
wants  the  profit  derived  from  keeping 
bees,  but  does  not  want  the  work  of 
self-denial  necessary  to  it. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Harrison  ; 
I've  come  to  spend  the  daj'  with  you, 
and  ask  your  advice  alsout  my  under- 
taking to  keep  bees.  I  must  do  some- 
thing to  earn  some  money,  and  I've 
noticed  you,  as  I  passed  by,  working 
with  bees,  and  thought  I  might  keep 
tliem,  too.      Do  you  ever  get  stung  ?" 

"See  here,  my  friend,  I'm  a  busy, 
practical  woman,  and  no  time  to  sit 
down.  I've  a  day's  work  to  do  in  the 
honey-house,  and  if  you  want  to  learn 
about  the  business,  I'll  loan  you  a 
wrapper  and  an  apron,  and  you  can 
help.  I'm  not  quite  ready  to  go  there 
yet.  Suppose  j'ou  start  the  tire  in  the 
honey-house  ;  you  will  find  the  kind- 
ling and  coal  there,  already." 

"  I  never  could  build  a  fire,  and  it 
will  spoil  my  hands,  so  1  cannot 
crochet  this  beautiful  white  phantom. 
I  do  love  fancy  work,  but  I  make  so 
little  money  at  it." 

'•  You  may  as  well  know,  right  now, 
that  bee-keeping  is  no  child's  play — 
plenty  of  hard  work,  and,  if  you 
choose  to  make  it  so,  disagreeable.  I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  that 
every  way  of  earning  money  has  sooner 
or  later  its  sting.  In  your  fancy  work, 
it's  poor  pay — you  can  scarcely  earn 
the  water  that  goes  into  your  soup. 
You  seem  to  like  sitting  in  an  easy 
chair,  with  some  one  to  keep  fire  for 
you,  while  you  run  your  fingers 
through  that  delicate  wool.  But  the 
pay,  is  where  the  shoe  pinches. 

"  I  am  now  ready  to  work  in  the 
honey-house,  and  you  can  come  if  you 
choose.  The  work  that  I  shall  do  to- 
day,  is  as  much  a  part  of  running  an 
apiary,  as  hiving  swarms." 

"  Can  I  bring  my  fancy  work  and 
watch  you  ?" 

' '  No  ;  you  can  either  help  work  or 
stay  in  the  parlor,  or  go  home.  It's  no 
place  for  fancy  work.  Here  is  some 
work  that  j'ou  will  be  glad  to  do  if 
you  ever  keep  bees,  and  that  is  to  re- 
move these  sections  from  this  case — 
glad  that  you  have  honey  for  your 
work.  Take  this  wide  chisel  and 
scrape  ofi'  the  propolis  and  comb  from 
top  to  bottom  ;  now  with  this  thin- 
bladed  case-knife,  loosen  the  sections 
from  the  case  all  around  ;  put  these 
two  little  pieces  of  pine  board  on  the 
table  for  the  ends  of  the  case  to  rest 
upon,  and  turn  over  the  case.  Take 
tliis  little  piece  of  board,  which  I  call 
a  '  follower,'  and  lay  it  across  one  row 
of  sections,  and  tap  gently  with  the 
hammer. 

"Go  over  every  row  of  sections  in 
this  way.  Now  they  are  all  slipped 
down  into  the  space  made  by  the  little 


sticks.  Lift  off  the  case — see  !  j'ou  was 
not  careful  enough  ;  you  let  the  corner 
of  one  section  dig  a  hole  into  the  face 
of  that  section,  and  now  it  cannot  be 
packed  as  No.  1,  for  it  will  run  and 
daub  up  a  casi^.  See,  I  have  made  a 
pan  of  man  ilia  paper  and  fitted  into 
the  bottom  of  this  shipping-case.  If 
there  should  be  any  drip,  the  pan 
catches  it,  and  keeps  it  from  running 
out  of  the  box  and  making  a  dauby 
mess.  Put  all  the  perfect  sections  in 
it  which  will  be  marked  No.  1,  and  the 
imperfect  ones  into  that  pan,  and  they 
will  be  sold  to  customers  who  come 
here. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  a 
home  market  :  all  pieces  of  comb 
honey  like  the  section  you  broke  just 
now,  are  never  allowed  to  accumulate, 
but  are  sold  for  a  less  price  than  No. 
1  sections,  to    persons  who  call  to  buy. 

' '  Scrape  off  the  propolis  and  bits  of 
comb  from  the  table  into  this  all-metal 
sieve,  and  set  it  over  this  pan  ;  I  will 
pour  boiling  water  over  it,  and  put  it 
into  the  oven.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  pretty,  light-colored  wax  which 
will  run  down  into  the  water  from  this 
refuse.  We  must  not  forget  it,  or  it 
will  run  over,  as  .soon  as  it  boils. 

'•Here  it  goes,  now.  I  will  remove 
the  seive  to  another  pan,  and  set  this 
out  to  cool.  As  the  wax  is  all  melted 
now,  I  will  scrape  the  residue  into  a 
paper,  and  keep  it  to  start  the  fire  in 
the  morning  ;  for  if  I  put  it  into  the 
stove  now,  it  will  make  a  roaring  hot 
fire,  and  cause  that  other  pan  to  run 
over,  and  the  burning  wax  would  soon 
fill  the  house  with  bees,  unless  the  door 
is  kept  shut. 

"  Look  at  the  first  pan  of  wax  ;  how 
pretty  it  looks,  now  it  is  cool.  I  will 
pour  the  water  from  under  it.  Some 
day  I  will  re-melt  the  wax,  and  cool  it 
in  tinj'  cake-pans,  which  make  little 
cakes,  that  sell  from  here  to  laundry- 
women  for  a  nickle  apiece.  The  large 
cakes  are  sold  to  druggists  who  deal 
in  oils  and  paints.  There  are  sun 
wax-extractors,  which  are  lined  with 
bright  tin,  and  covered  with  glass.  The 
product  from  these  sells  for  a  few  cents 
higher  than  when  melted  with  fire 
heat.  Tliese  are  used  exclusively  in 
California,  for  both  honey  and  wax. 
The  wax  will  be  in  a  cake  on  top,  and 
the  honey  underneath." 

Peoria,  Ills. 


Al'vrays  Mention  your  Post-Oflice 
County  and  State  when  writing  to  this 
office.  No  matter  where  you  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  hour  when  actually  writing— 
never  mention  anything  but  your  perma- 
nent address.  To  do  otherwise  leads  to 
confusion,  unless  you  desire  your  address 
changed.  In  that  case  state  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  address. 
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CO^WVENTIO.^  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  nm«  anij  Place  ol  Mertino. 

Dec.  4-6.— Internat'onat.  at  Brantford.Ont..  Canada. 
K.  K.  Uoltermann.  Bee,  Romney,  Ont. 

Dec.  16, 17.— Nortliern  Illinois,  at  Rocklord,  IlTs. 

D.  A.  Fuller.  Sec,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 
18!K1. 

May  2.— Susquehanna  Co..  at  Hopbottom,  Pa. 

H.  iM.  !*eeley,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

Vff~  In  order  to  hare  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  oaeetlnes.- Bd. 


Ciolden-Rod  in  L.oaiiii>ana. 

The  goldeu-rod,  which  has  been,  and  is, 
iu  full  bloom  in  all  the  field.s  around  us,  for 
the  pa-st  few  years  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice,  has  been  full  of  bees  for  the 
past  month;  there  seems  to  be  much  nectar 
in  it.  Heretofore  our  bees  have  stored  no 
honey  from  the  plant,  that  we  know  of— I 
have  never  known  the  bees  to  work  upon 
it  until  this  sea.son.  There  has  been  a  very 
unusual  yield  of  honey  this  fall — from  two 
to  three  gallons  to  the  hive  have  been 
stored  by  good  colonies,  since  the  last  ex- 
tracting in  June.  Mus.  I,  B.  Fox. 

Jesuifs  Bend,  La.,  Nov.  8,  1SS9. 


Pleased  Avilli  the  Results,  etc. 

I  have  always  been  a  lover  of  bees  and 
honey,  and  never  could  get  enough  of  it 
until  this  season,  which  was  the  best  I  ever 
had,  both  as  to  honey  and  increase.  I  had 
20  colonies,  sjiring  count,  and  now  have  50 
strong  colonies,  and  took  2,000  pounds  of 
comb  honey,  the  best  colony  storing  130 
pounds,  and  from  that  dow  n  to  5  pounds, 
and  even  2  colonies  produced  nothing.  This 
proves  that  bees  are  just  like  men — some 
prosper,  while  others  are  drone-like.  My 
experience  in  winteriug  bees  is,  that  it  is 
best  in  the  cellar,  in  a  dark  corner,  with 
outside  ventilation.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  golden-rod  here,  but  what  \ve 
call  sweet  clover  is  getting  abundant  along 
the  roadside,  which  is  good  liee-food.  The 
American  Bee  Journal  is  what  every  bee- 
keeper ought  to  take  and  read. 

H.  DiERDOIiFF. 

Franklin  Grove,  His.,  Nov.  8,  1889. 


Urune  and  <|neen  Xraps. 

Ml-.  Kdsall,  on  page  651,  states  that  he 
I>laced  an  Alley  drone-ti-apou  a  hive,  and 
that  the  swarm  left,  and  then  he  asks 
■'  why  !" 

Mr.  Alley's  answer  (page  707)  maybe 
the  correct  solution,  but  I  suspect  not.  "  All 
drone  and  queen  ti-aps  depend  for  tbeir 
utility  upon  perforations  in  metal  plate. 
These  perforations,  in  order  to  allow  as 
much  room  for  workers  to  pass  as  possible, 
are  so  large  that  a  very  small  queen  can 
pass  through  them. 

Now  bees  attempt  to  swarm  with  the  trap 
on  the  hive,  just  the  same  as  if  there  were 
none  on,  and  they  usually  cluster  just  the 
■,ame,  and  return  just  the  same  as  other 
swarms  without  a  queen  so  often  return. 
This  will  be  continued  from  day  to  day, 
until  some  small  queen  hatches  that  can 
pass  through  the  metal  when  they  swarm, 
having  a  queen  with  them,  will  go  oft  as 
they  would  if  no  trap  were  used.  The  bees 
do  not  destroy  the  young  queens  under  this 
treatment  for  some  3  or  4  days  or  more, 
and  not  until  they  are   wholly  discouraged 


about  getting  away,  when  they  will  kill  all 
but  one,  and  settle  down  for  work. 

Sometimes  several  young  queens  may  be 
seen  in  a  good  trap  at  once,  and  there  is  a 
good  opportunity  to  study  their  habits  with 
relation  to  each  other,  and  their  treatment 
by  the  bees.  The  largest  and  best  queens 
usually  are  the  most  quiet,  and  pay  but 
little  attention  to  anything  that  is  going 
on,  save  to  escape  from  the  trap;  but  the 
smaller  ones  frisk  about  more,  or  sometimes 
hump  up  their  backs  and  stand  there,  pip- 
ing. They  are,  I  think,  the  only  ones  which 
would  be  likely  to  attack  and  kill  a  rival 
queen.  W.  M.  Woodwahd. 

Boufleld,  Ills. 


ailiipping:  Queens  by  Mail. 

I  have  just  read,  on  page  716,  Chas. 
Dadant  &  Son's  response  to  my  article  in 
a  former  issue.  I  was  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Dadant  hud  given  to  other  parties  the 
honor  due  to  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  and 
myself.  Mr.  Langstroth  shipped  queens  by 
mail  before  either  Mr.  Townley  or  Mr. 
Alley  did — then  why  did  Messrs.  Dadant 
erroneously  mention  that  certain  parties 
were  entitled  to  credit  for  priority?  They 
charge  me  with  "ire,"  but  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  manifesting  ire  toward  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth ;  certainly  I  have  not  shown  ire  to- 
ward Messrs.  Dadant,  and  their  bestowal  of 
it  upon  me ,  is  strictly  gratuitous  from  a 
large  fund.  "      C.  J.  Robinson. 

Richfield.  N.  Y. 


Ulue  Lietluce  as  a  Honey-Plant. 

1.  Please  give  the  name  of  the  enclosed 
flower.  It  glows  very  sparingly  in  the 
fields  around  here,  and  blooms  from  about 
Sept.  1  until  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. Bees  work  on  it  in  preference  to 
golden-rod.     2.  Does  it  yield  honeys 

The  fall  crop  of  honey  was  a  total  failure 
here,  although  golden-rod  bloomed  pro- 
fusely, also  many  other  fall  flowers.  Bees 
do  not  work  on  golden-rod  much,  and  I 
think  that  it  yields  but  very  little  honey. 
We  do  not  have  any  trouble  in  wintering 
our  bees,  if  we  leave  them  plenty  of  honey, 
and  keep  moths  and  other  insects  out.  The 
Amekkax  Bee  Joiknai.  is  prized  very 
highly,  and  is  a  welcome  weekly  visitor.  I 
think  that  all  bee-keepers  ought  to  take  it. 
W.  R.  Tate. 

Durant,  Miss.,  Nov.  6,  1889. 

[The  plant  is  a  species  of  blue  lettuce 
(Muhjcillurti  floridanuin).  In  aU  proba- 
bility it  yields  honey  like  the  rest  of  the 
great  composite  family  to  which  it  belongs. 
— Ci-AKEXCE  M.  Weed.] 


Packing^  Uees  tor  ^Vinter. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Amehi- 
CAX  Bee  Joiuxal,  and  I  would  not  do  with- 
out it  as  long  as  my  bees  help  me  to  make 
a  dollar.  3Ir.  Doolittle's  way  of  introduc- 
ing (lueens  is  a  good  one ;  it  is  done  with  a 
great  deal  less  loss  than  any  other. 

I  got  one  colony  of  bees  on  April  1, 1885, 
and  it  gave  me  3  swai-rns  the  first  year;  I 
now  have  56  colonies,  weighing  from  55  to 
79  pounds  per  colony.  I  took  off  1,0.50 
pounds  of  comb  honey,  and  54  pounds  of 
extracted.  I  am  selling  my  comb  honey  at 
16  to  18  cents  per  pound.  I  have  the  pure 
Italian  bees,  and  know  but  little  about 
other  races  of  bees.  I  winter  my  bees  out- 
of-doors,  making  boxes  over  the  hives  for 
some,  12  inches  wider  than  the  hives,  so 
that  I  can  fill  in  6  inches  all  around  the 
hives  with  chaff,  and  a  cushion  on  top. 
Some  I  place  0  to  8  or  more  in  a  row,  drive 
a  few   stakes,   and  board  up  back   and   in 


front  of  the  hives  high  enough  so  that  I  can 
cover  them  handily,  and  fill  up  with  chafl' 
the  same  as  done  with  the  others.  So  far 
both  methods  have  proven  successful.  1 
jjiefer  clover  chaff  for  packing,  and  gen- 
erally pack  the  bees  aliout  Nov.  20,  or  the 
last  of  that  month,  as  the  weather  and  time 
permits,  fori  have  115  acres  of  land,  and, 
with  the  bees,  I  am  kept  hustling,  as  I  do 
the  most  of  the  work  myself.  I  am  very- 
careful,  however,  uot  to  neglect  my  bees, 
for  I  appreciate  them  highly.  I  am  well 
pleased  with  my  success  in  bee-keeping.  My 
bees  are  not  only  good  workers,  but  thex 
are  very  gentle.  J.  C.  Beciitold, 

Bippus,  Ind.,  Nov.  12,  1889. 


Rearing:  Uees  for  (lie  YVinter. 

I  have  several  colonies  of  bees  that 
hatched  out  all  of  their  brood  by  Sept.  20. 
Will  they  live  through  the  winter,  so  as  to 
breed  up  next  spring*  Some  of  my  neigh 
bor's  bees  are  iu  the  same  condition.  The 
fall  honey  crop  was  a  failure  here,  on  a<'- 
count  of  di'outh.  My  crop  was  1,400 
pouuds  of  comb  honey  from  15  colonies, 
spring  count,  besides  increasing  to  45  colo 
nies.  N.  C  Anderson. 

Knoxville,  Ills. 

[Oh,  yes ;  it  is  better  to  have  bees  bred 
later,  but  if  they  have  enough  honey,  and 
are  not  affected  by  other  detrimental 
causes,  they  will  be  quite  likely  to  winter 

well.— Ed.] 


Hiving:  Rees  in  California. 

I  hived  a  swarm  of  bees  here  week  before 
last;  they  had  no  place  to  settle,  and  were 
creating  a  disturbance  out  in  the  road.  A 
team  drove  through  them  with  a  terrified 
driver,  but  the  horses  were  not  stung.  I 
held  up  a  five  gallon  coal-oil  can,  and  they 
soon  settled.  1  dumped  them  into  a  cheese 
box,  and  put  them  back  of  the  grocery- 
store,  and  tbey  are  now  contributing  their 
daily  quota  to  the  throngs  of  Italians  buz- 
zing around  the  raisin-packers.  All  the 
bees  that  I  have  seen  here,  are  large,  yellow 
Italians.  The  stock  was  introduced  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Harbison. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  a  swarm 
settled  on  a  peach-tree  last  August ;  and 
last  week,  when  they  plowed  the  orchard 
after  the  rain,  one  of  the  boys  brought  iu  a 
pail-ful  of  comb  honey,  which  he  had 
knocked  off  the  limb.  Bees  require  so  little 
attention  that  veiy  few  bee-keepers  here 
know  anything  about  them.  An  old  rancher 
looked  on  in  astonishment  the  other  daj . 
while  the  bees  were  settling  on  the  coal-oil 
can.  He  said  that  he  had  kept  bees  for  20 
years,  but  never  had  yet  been  able  to  find 
out  how  to  "  herd  'em  "  like  that. 

J.  L.  WOOLFOLK. 

El  Cajon,  Calif.,  Oct.  28,  1889. 


Aster  antl  <jJoiden-Rod  Honey. 

I  send  you  the  two  varieties  of  a  plant 
that  grows  here,  and  a  sample  of  the  honey 
that  they  produce.  Please  to  give  their 
name.  You  will  see  that  about  all  the  dif- 
ference is  iu  the  colorot  the  bloom— the  one 
white,  and  the  other  purple.  Here  they 
grow  iu  a  light,  loamy  soil,  and  they  would 
be  some  of  our  best  honey-plants  if  the}- 
would  bloom  in  July,  instead  of  October  ami 
November;  but  they  bhxmi  so  late  in  the 
season,  when  bees  have  but  few  days  that 
they  can  leave  the  hives.  The  honey  from 
the  plauts  is  capped  as  white  as  lindeu 
honey,  aud  has  a  beautiful  a]>pearauce;  but 
there  is  one  great  fault  about  this  honey- 
it  candies  as  soon  as  stored  in  the  comb, 
and  it  is  impo.ssible  to  extract  it  from  un- 
finished sections. 
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I  think  that  bee-keepers  cannot  prize 
golden-rod  too  much  in  this  locality.  We 
have  five  different  varieties  growing  here, 
and  they  are  our  main  dependence  for  win- 
ter stores,  and  in  some  years  they  furnish 
most  of  our  surplus  honey.  I  also  send  a 
sample  of  golden-rod  honey.  How  does 
this  compare  with  golden-rod  honey  that 
has  come  to  your  notice? 

This  season  there  was  no  surplus  honey 
stored  before  Aug.  20, when  the  best  honey- 
flow  commenced  that  I  ever  saw,  and  lasted 
until  Sept.  17.  From  43  colonies,  my  sur- 
plus was  about  700  pounds  of  comb  honey, 
and  500  pounds  of  extracted.  Bees  in  this 
neighborhood  are  in  good  condition  for 
winter.  F.  J.  Kkumm. 

Pleasant  Bend,  O.,  Nov.  7,  1889. 

|The  plants  sent  belong  to  the  numerous 
family  of  asters,  all  of  them  being  excellent 
honey-producers,  and  if  they  bloomed  in 
July  instead  of  in  the  Fall,  they  would  be 
of  great  value  for  their  honey. 

The  golden-rod  honey  compares  favorably 
with  other  samples  sent  to  this  office. — Ed.] 


Fine  Rains  for  ^Vliitc  Clover. 

We  are  having  fine  rains,  which  are  good 
for  the  white  clover.  I  will  soon  send  my 
report  in  full.  I  think  that  I  can  "show" 
with  any  of  them,  and  it  is  not  far  from 
what  I  thought  it  would  be. 

John  Blodget. 

Empire,  Mo.,  Nov.  7,  1889. 


Uee-Keepingp  in  lovva. 

The  past  season  was  a  very  poor  one  in 
this  part  of  Iowa,  which  includes  the  whole 
western  portion  of  the  State,  but  toward 
the  southern  line  of  the  State,  I  think  that 
the  yield  is  better,  with  large  yields  in  the 
central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  State.  Last 
spring  I  put  out  of  the  cellar  50  colonies, 
without  any  loss  in  wintering,  but  several 
colonies  proved  to  be  queenless;  I  think  this 
was  caused  mostly  after  they  were  put  out 
— possibly  I  made  some  mistake  in  cleaning 
them  out.  I  sent  to  the  South  and  pro- 
cured queens  in  April,  and  they  did  well.  I 
got  one  queen  from  Georgia,  that  did  ex- 
ceedingly well.  I  think  that  it  pays  to  get 
queens,  under  such  circumstances,  from  our 
Southern  apiarists. 

My  yield  the  past  season  was  only  about 
25  pounds  per  colony,  with  an  increase  of 
30  colonies,  all  in  good  condition  for  win- 
ter. The  weather  is  warm,  and  the  bees 
are  flying  as  in  summer.  Our  small  yield 
in  this  section  was  not  caused  for  lack  of 
bloom  particularly,  but  more  from  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  I  have  never  taken  less 
than  70,  or  more  than  150  pounds,  on  the 
average,  in  six  years,  untU  the  past  season, 
and  I  feel  a  little  on  the  "cheap  order" 
now.  I  am  not  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  golden-rod.  Ezra  J.  Cronkleton. 

Dunlap,  Iowa.  Nov.  11,  1889. 


■■oinjoninsT  <l»e  Bees. 

I  think  that  the  "  Honey  Almanac  "  is  a 
grand  thing.  I  would  be  pleased  to  do 
more  tor  the  Bee-Keepers'  Defense  Fund, 
hut  I  feel  unable  to  do  so,  for  the  following 
reasons :  During  the  honey  harvest  my  bees 
were  poisoned  to  such  an  extent  that  I  did 
not  take  one  pound  of  honey.  I  think  that 
it  they  had  not  been  poisoned,  I  would  have 
had  a  harvest  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  comb  honey,  as  we  had,  in  this 
locality,  an  exceptionally  good  season.  I 
had  only  3  swarms,  and  these  came  out 
early,  before  the  poisoning  commenced. 
My  number,  spring  count,  was  91  colonies, 
.■ill  in  splendid   condition.      Others  iniiv  vet 


suffer  as  I  have.  I  do  not  expect  to  have 
the  nefarious  work  repeated  on  me,  for  it 
has  been  denounced  in  such  strong  terms 
by  all  jjarties  in  this  vicinity,  that  those 
who  did  the  mischief  would  rather  the  cir- 
cumstantial evideuee  was  not  so  strong  as 
it  is.  I  hare  consulted  legal  authority,  but 
I  am  advised,  as  the  evidence  is  onlj'  cir- 
cumstantial, to  not  undertake  to  prosecute. 
There  will  be  uo  action  Virought,  and  the 
Union  will  not  have  any  expense  in  this 
case;  but  if  they  injure  me  so  badly  again, 
I  will  assume  the  expense  then. 
San  Jose,  Calif.  Moses  Bray. 


Experience  of'tiie  iSeason. 

I  started  in  the  spring  with  12  colonies 
of  bees,  and  some  were  very  weak.  I  in- 
creased them  to  19  colonies,  and  prevented 
swarming  as  much  as  possible.  I  took 
about  400  pounds  of  honey,  mostly  ex 
tracted,  only  about  one-half  crop,  and  have 
rendered  about  30  pounds  of  beeswax.  I 
have  reduced  my  bees  to  6  colonies,  as  I  am 
going  to  move  to  Columbus,  O.,  this  week. 

J.  A.  RlCKENBACHER. 

Gahanna,  O.,  Nov.  4,  1889. 


International  Bee-Association. 

The  programme  for  the  American  Inter- 
national Bee-Association,  which  is  to  meet 
at  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada,  Dec.  4  to  6, 
next,  is  not  yet  complete.  However  from 
the  following  it  will  be  seen  that  evei-y 
effort  has  been  made  to  have  a  good  one. 
The  first  session  will  be  at  2  p.m.  of  the  4th. 

Bee-Keeping  an  Occupation  for  Women — 
Miss  H.  P.  BuUer,  Campbellford,  Ont. 

Cellar  vs.  Out-Door  Wintering — R.  Mc- 
Knight,  Owen  Sound,  Ont. 

Shipping  Queens — F.  H.  Macpherson,  Bee- 
ton,  Ont. 

Disposal  of  the  Honey  Crop — Thomas  G. 
Newman,  Chicago,  nis. 

Cellar  Wintering— S.  T.  Pettit,  Belmont, 
Ont. 

Riding  Hobby -Horses — Bee-keeping  a  rec- 
reation from  other  pursuits,  and  an  anti- 
dote for  disease— E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  O. 

Alimentary  System  or  Apparatus  of  the 
Honey -Bee— Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Agricultural 
College,  Mich. 

S.  Cornell,  Lindsay,  Ont.— Subject  not 
given. 

The  President  wUl  give  his  annual  ad- 
dress which,  doubtless,  will  be  amusing  and 
instructive. 

Reduced  rates,  at  least  one  and  one-third 
fare  for  return  trip,  may  be  secured  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  railway ; 
the  latter  tickets  must  be  purchased  to  and 
from  Gait  or  Woodstock.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  the  Secretary. 

Remember  you  must  have  a  certificate 
when  purchasing  your  ticket  for  Brantford 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  or  Gait  or 
Woodstock  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
way. 

Reduced  hotel  rates  ($1.50)  may  be  se- 
cured at  the  Kirby  House.  The  Commer- 
cial Hotel  also,  close  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, is  a  good  one-dollar  house. 

R.    r.    HOLTERMASN,  ScC. 


Tlie  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  agri- 
cultural periodical  in  the  world— 1.50,000.  It 
is  now  in  its  13th  volume,  and  is  a  good, 
practical  Monthly.  We  can  offer  the  Farm 
Journal  and  either  the  American  Bee 
JointNAL  or  the  Ili,u.strated  HoiSie 
JouuNAL  from  now  until  Dec.  31, 1890,  for 

Or,  we  will  give  it  free  for  one  year  to 
any  one  who  will  send  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber for  either  of  our  Journals  with  $1.00 
Cthe  subscription  price). 


al,fke:i»  h.  ivKwmAiv, 

BnSINESS  MANAGER. 


gitsiness  %ti\\tts. 


ITour  Full  Ad<lress,  plainly  written. 
Is  very  essential  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

W  You  Liive  near  one  post-office  and  t 
get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure  to  give  the  I 
address  that  we  have  on  our  list.  ' 

GiTc  a  Copy  of  "  Honey  a8  Food  and 
Medicine  "  to  every  one  who  buys  a  package 
of  honey.    It  will  sell  lots  of  it. 

I»r.  miller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  one  year— we  send  both  for  $1.50. 

I*  yo»i  L^ose  Money  by  carelessly  en- 
closing it  in  a  letter,  it  is  without  excuse, 
when  a  Money  Order,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  costs  but  5  cents. 

I^e>v  Subscribers  can  obtain  the  full 
numbers  for  1888  and  1889  tor  $1.80,  if  appli- 
cation be  made  at  once,  before  all  the  sets 
of  1888  are  gone. 

Paper  Boxes— to  hold  a  section  of 
honey  for  retail  dealers.  We  have  two  sizes 
on  hand  to  carry  sections  4Kx4J^  and  53^x5>^. 
Price,  Sl.OO  per  100,  or  88.50  per  1,000. 

Preserre  Your  Papers  for  future 
reference.  If  you  have  no  BI]^1>ER  we 
will  mail  you  one  for  60  cents  ;  or  you  can 
have  one  FREE,  if  you  will  send  us  3  new 
yearly  subscriptions  for  the  Bee  Journal. 

Please  -MTite  American  Bee  Journal 
on  the  envelope  when  writing  to  this  office. 
Several  of  our  letters  have  already  gone  to 
another  firm  (a  commission  house),  causing 
vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 

Pure  Plienol  <br  Foul  Brood. — 

Calvert's  No.  1  phenol,  mentioned  in  Che- 
shire's pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  can  be 
procured  at  this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce. 
Not  being  mailable,  it  must  go  by  express. 

In  order  to  pay  you  for  getting  new 
subscribers  to  send  with  your  renewal,  we 
make  you  this  offer.  For  each  yearly  sub- 
scriber, with  81.00,  you  may  order  25  cents 
worth  of  any  books  or  supplies  that  we  have 
for  sale— as  a  premium. 

A  Home  Market  for  honey  can  be 
made  by  judiciously  distributing  the 
pamphlets,  "  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine." 
Such  will  create  a  demand  in  any  locality  at 
remunerative  prices.  See  list  on  the  second 
page  of  this  paper 
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■^Ve  Clnb  the  American  Bee  Jmirnal 

for  a  year,  witli  any  of  the  following  papers 

or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  IjASX 

column.     The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 

in  the  first  column.    One  year's  subscription 

for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 

with  each  order  for  anotlier  paper  or  bools: 

Price  01  bath.    CluD 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00. . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  GO 1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 140 

The  Apiculturist 1  73 1  65 

Bee-Keepers'  Ad  vance 1  50 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00....  180 

Canadian  Houey  Producer. ..1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  63 5  00 

and  Langstrotb  Revised  (Dadant).3  00 2  73 

Coot's  Manual  (IssT  edition)  2  25. . . .  2  00 

Doolittle  on  Queea-RearinK..2  00 1  75 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  bee  Journal . .  1  60 . . . .  1  50 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth),.. 3  00....  2  00 
Root's  A  B  Cof  Bee-Culture.. 2 '25....  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50....  130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Tear  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 150....  1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00. . . .  1  75 

Toronto  Globe  (weekly) 2  00....  1  70 

History  of  National  Society..!  50....  1  25 
American  Poultry  Journal... 2 '25 150 

I>o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


Triple-Lense 
magnlHers  for 

|the  Inspection  of 
'bees,  insects.etc. 
'  They  are  invalu- 
able in  the  con- 
servatory, or  if 
for  only  a  very 
few  plants.  For 
boys  and  girls, 
they  make  very 
pleaeant  studies, 
and  arouses  in 
them  a  laudable 
enthusiasm  for  investigation.  Price,  by  mail, 
80  cents  ;  or  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
one  year,  and  the  Magnifier,  for  $1.30. 


A    Handsome    I^esent.— As    the 

convention  season  is  now  on  hand,  we  will 
make  every  subscriber  this  good  offer :  Go 
and  call  on  your  neighbor  who  keeps  bees 
and  ought  to  take  the  Bee  Jotjrnai..  Get 
his  subscription  and  one  dollar  for  a  year  ; 
send  it  to  us,  and  we  will  present  you  a  copy 
of  the  Convention  Hand-Book,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, for  your  trouble.  Here  is  a  grand 
chance  for  all  to  get  a  valuable  book  without 
costing  them  a  cent  ! 

Every  Hand-Book  contains  a  simple  Man- 
ual of  Parliamentary  Law  and  Rules  of 
Order  for  Local  Bee-Conventions  ;  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  for  a  Local  Society  ; 
Programme  for  a  Convention,  witli  subjects 
for  discussion.  They  sell  at  50  cents  each, 
and  are  nicely  bound  in  cloth  covers. 


Please  to   get   your    I^eielibor, 

who  keeps  bees,  to  also  take  the  American 
Bee  Jot;RNAi„  It  is  now  so  cheap  that 
uo  one  cn'i  alToni  to  iio  without  it 


Hone}'  and  Meeswax  ,VIarlcet. 


DBTROIT. 

IIONEY.— Demand  Is  fair  f.)r  comb  at  13®1.5c'.  per 
lb.  There  is  more  dark  honey  than  liKht.  Exlrao- 
ted.  K<a!ic. 

8KKSWAX.-24®25C. 

Nov.  II.  M.U.HUNT.  Bell  Branch.  MIoh. 

CHICAIJO. 

noNEV.— Receipt-s  of  comb  are  avcrajjInK  Hlinut 
a?  they  u.snallT  do  with  a  fair  crop.  Trices  rule  at 
jyf'«14c.  for  choice  to  fancy  I-lb8.,  which  comprise 
the  built  of  the  receipts,  very  little  In  sectirms  aver- 
aifinn  l''j  '2  lbs.,  and  sells  at  10(al2cMi.;  dark,  8&1UC. 
E.vlractetl.  G.i8c. 

BKK8WAX,-250.  B.  A.  BURNETT 

Nov.  8.  161  South  Water  8t. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
IIONEV.— Fancy  white  libs.,  14c.:  good.  13c.;  dark 
lie:  white  I'-lbB.,  13c.  Extracted,  wiitte,  7c.:  ilark.Hc. 
Demand  good. 
Nov.  11.        UAMBLIN  &  BEAK8S.  514  Walnut  St. 

DENVER. 
HONEY.— Mb.  comb.  15018C.    Extracted,  7(S8c. 
BBB8  W  AJC.-2C  i®2.'>c. 
Nov.  11.  J.M.  CLARK  COM.  CO..  1421  liith  8t. 

MII.WAUKBB. 

HONEY.— Choice  white  libs.,  ue.i.'jc:  2nd  grade 
white  t-lbs..  13@l4c.;  old  dark  l-Ibs..  loc;  new,  10(« 
lie.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels  and  keK9.7^8c.; 
in  tina  and  pails.  8<jiH',ic.:  dark,  in  barrels,  fi@6^c.; 
in  kegs,  «®"c.    Demand  steady. 

BBE8WAJC.-22@23c. 
Nov.  11.  A.  V.  BISHOP.  142  W.Water  8t. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONET.— Extracted,  white  clover,  bnaswood,  or- 
ange blossom  and  California,  kc.:  buckwheat.  6  cts.: 
common  Southern,  fi.'i'^Tdc.  per  gallon.  Demand  is 
good.  <"omb  honey,  fancy  white  1-lbs  ,  ific: -J-Ibs., 
14c.  Fair  l-ibs..  I4c  ;  2-lb8.,  1  l@ric.  Buckwheat.  1- 
Ibs.,  Il@l2c. ;  2-lbs.,  lo@i]c.  Demand  very  good  for 
fancy  white  1-lbs..  and  buckwheat  l-lbs. 

BEBSWAX.-22C. 
Oct.  2.       F.  G.  8TR0HME  YBR  &  CO.,  122  Water  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Demand  for  white  clover  1-lbs.  is  im- 
proving, but  price  depends  upon  size  and  style  of 
package,  condition  and  appearance  when  received, 
ranging  from  12<5il3!-yc.:  basswood.  IKsJIlHc;  buck- 
wheat, SfollOc.  E.xtracted,  ti^(^7^c.,  depending  upon 
stvie  and  size  of  package. 

BBESWAX.-27®28C. 
Nov.  9.  8.  T.  FISH  i  CO.,  189  8.  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— Demand  fair.  Western  honey  arriving 
freely,  and  prices  declining.  We  quote  :  Fancy  white 
1-lbs..  14@].'>c.;  2-lb8  ,  12((0i3c.;  off  grades  and  mixed 
K>@12c.;  buckwheat  1-lbs..  liK*!  ic. ;  2-lbs.,  yc.  Ex- 
tracted white  clover  and  basswood,  TMlc. :  orange 
bloom, 8!*c.:  California,  T^c;  buckwheat,  6  cents; 
Southern.  7n@7r>c.  per  gallon. 

HILDKKTU  BROS.  4  BKGBLKEN, 
Nov.  6.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.- We  quote:  Fancy  1-lbs..  Ifi@17c.:  fair, 
M^i.'ic.; -i-lbs..  l.'>i§jinc.  Extracted,  M@ftc.  Market  is 
in  fairly  good  condition,  but  we  are  getting  some  of 
the  odd  grades  from  Western  New  York,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  not  arriving  in  very  good 
conditi<m,  making  it  hard  t<,  sell. 

BEESWAX.— None  on  hand. 
Oct.  21.      BLAKE  &  KIFLBY.  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— A  quiet  but  steady  demand  for  choice 
comb,  at  l4(«.I6c.  Fair  demand  for  extracted  at  o@«c 

BBE8W  AX. —Demand  is  good— 2o(i»22c.  per  lb.  foi 
Kood  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Nov.  a.  C.  F.  MDTH  &  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  At. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Receipts  are  very  light,  and  demand  is 
increasing.  We  quote:  White  1-lbs.  13C<fil4c.:  dark, 
liKgil2c.;  white  2-lbs.  I2®13c.;  dark.  10®12c.  Extrac- 
ted, white.  7®8c.:  dark.  He. 

BEESWAX.— None  in  market. 
Oct.  12.    CLiBMON8.CIiOUN&00.,cor4tb&Walnat. 


Convention  IVotices. 


K^"  The  Northern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annua]  meeting  in  the  Supervisors' 
Room  of  the  Court  House,  at  Rockford.  Ills.,  on 
Dec.  16  and  17.  1889.  D.  A.  FCLLEK.  S«. 

XSr  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  Dc  ember  4,  5,  and  6,  ihkm.  All  bee- 
keepersare  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers' societies  arc  reiiuested  to  appoint  del 
egates  to  the  convention,  htiil  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  aniember.  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  >l.oo  to 
tlie  SecrelHry.- R.  F.  llul.TEK.MA.NW.  Sec.  Romney, 
Unt-.  (  ariada. 


Uoolillle  on  <tiieen  ICearing. 

Queens  can  be  reared  in  the  upper .stoiies 
of  hives  used  for  extracted  honey,  where  a 
queen-excluding  honey -board  is  used,  which 
are  as  good,  if  not  superior,  to  Queens 
reared  by  any  other  process;  and  that,  too, 
while  the  old  Queen  is  doing  duty  below, 
just  the  same  as  though  Queens  were  not 
being  reared  above.  This  is  a  fact,  though 
it  is  not  generally  known. 

If  you  desire  to  kuow  how  this  can  l)e 
done— how  to  have  Queens  fertilized  in  up- 
per stories,  while  tlie  old  Queen  is  laying 
Ijelow— how  you  may  safely  introdtice  any 
Queen,  at  any  time  of  tlie  year  when  bees 
cay  Hy— all  aljout  the  different  races  of 
bees— all  aliout  shipping  Queens,  queen- 
cages,  caudy  for  i|ueeu-cages,  etc. — all 
about  forming  nuclei,  multiplying  or  unit- 
ing bees,  or  weak  colonies,  etc. ;  or,  in  fact 
everything  about  the  queen-busiue.ss  which 
you  may  want  to  know,  send  for  "  Doolit- 
tle's  Scientific  Queen-Rearing;"  a  book  of 
170  pages,  which  is  nicely  l>ound  in  cloth, 
and  as  iuterestiug  as  any  story.  Price, 
$1.00. 

An  edition  in  strong  paper  covers  is  is- 
sued for  premiums.  It  will  be  mailed  as  a 
present  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  two 
new  subscribers  to  either  of  our  JoiitXAi.s. 


A  Me>v  JPreniiiim. 

The  National  Purchasing  Co.  of  this  city 
issue  a  Membership  Ticket  good  for  the 
year  1890,  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  This 
Ticket  is  not  transferable,  and  entitles  the 
holder  to  all  discounts  that  the  Agency  can 
secure  on  goods  that  may  be  ordered,  and 
they  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  more  or 
less  discount  on  every  order  received. 

By  a  special  arraugement  with  the  Mana- 
ger, Mr.  C.  L.  .Seavey,  we  are  enabled  to 
make  this  remarkable  offer:  We  will  for- 
ward a  Membership  Ticket  for  1890  to  any- 
one sending  us  two  new  subscribers  for  the 
Amekic.vn  Bee  Joiknal  or  Illii.stk.^tki> 
Home  Joirnai.  for  one  year  with  $2.00. 
This  offerisgoodouly  until  Dec,  31.  18S9. 


■Assays  on  Kxiraoted  Honey. 

We  offer  Cash  FRIZES  for  the  best  essays 
on  "  Extracted  Houey,"  each  essay  not  Ut 
exceed  2,000  words  in  length,  and  must  be 
received  at  this  oftice  before  .Ian.  1,  1890. 
The  first  prize  is  ?5. 00;  the  second,  $3.00; 
and  the  third,  $2.00.  All  essays  received 
on  this  offer  will  become  the  |)roperty  of 
the  American-  Bee  Jovrxai.,  and  is  open 
for  competition  to  its  subscribers  only. 


We  want  8  numbers  of  the  Bek 
JouHNAi.,  viz:  December,  1875,  January  to 
June,  187(5,  and  April  ao,  1884.  If  any 
one  who  has  them  will  sell  them,  he  will 
please  write  us  a  postal  card  and  state 
price.  Do  not  send  any  numbers  until  we 
order  them,  for  we  only  want  one  copy  of 
each. 
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THB    JCMERICaif    BEU    J&VWimSJL. 


SCIENTIFIC 

QUEEN-REARING 

AS    PRACTICALliY    APPIjIED  ; 

Being  a  MPthod  by  which  tlie  very  best  of 

Queen-Bees  are  rearprt  in  perfect  accord 

with  Nature'  Ways  ;  by 

G-.    M.    DOOLITTLE, 

Koi-odino,  I^.  Y. 

In  this  hook  the  author  details  the  results 
of  hie  Exfienments  in  Rearing:  Queen-Bees  for 
the  past  lour  or  five  years,  and  is  the  first 
to  present  his  discoveries  to  the  World. 

Bound  in  Cloth— 176  papes—Prlce,  $1,00, 
postpaid  ;  or.  it  will  be  Clubbed  with  the 
American  Bee  Journal  one  year,  tor  $175— 
with  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal,  for  $1.75  ; 
or  the  two  Journals  and  the  Book  lor  $2.50. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  923  W.  Madieon-St CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


THe  POULTRY  MONTHLY 

CONDUCTED  BV 

T.  91.  FERRIS. 

^~  Best  Magazine  of  its 
"liind  — $1  25  per  >ear.  Sam- 
ple copies,  12e.  New  Subscribers,  sending 
money  at  once,  will  have  the  balance  of  1889 
sent  free.  t^~  FOUHTEEN  NUMBERS  for 
one  year's  subscription.    Address. 

FEBBIS   FTTBIISHING   CO., 

43D.3t      481  Broadway,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Mention  thj  American  Bee  Joumat, 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing  yourOrders  for  SUPPMES, 
write  forprices  on  tine-Piece  Baaswood  Sections 
Bee  -  Hives.  Shipping  -  Crates,  t'rames,  Foundation, 
Smokers,  etc.    Address, 

R.  H.  SCHMIDT  A  CO., 
25A26t  NKWLONDON,  Waupaca  Co.,  WIS. 

Mention  the  Amerlcati  Bee  Journal. 


BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS,  ETC. 

WE  make  the  best  Bee-Hives,  Shipping- 
Crates,  Sections,  &c.,  in  the  world,  and 
sell  them  the  cheapest.  We  are  offering  our 
choicest  white  1-piece  4}^x4}^  Sections,  in  lots 
of  300,  at  *:3.30  per  1,000.  13^  Parties  wanting 
more,  should  write  for  special  prices.  No.  2 
Sections  at  $2.00  per  M.  Catalogues  free,  but 
sent  only  when  ordered.    Address, 

».  B.  I.EWIS  &  CO., 

WATERTOWN.  WIS. 
MerUion  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Moth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE   GLASS    HONET-JARS,  et«. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CIIARI.E8   F.  M1TTH  <b  SON. 

Tor.  Freeman  A  Central  Aves..  CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.  8.— Send  lOc.  for  Practical  Hint«  to  Bee-Keepers 

Mention  the  American  Bee  .Tournal. 


Brltlsla  Bee  Journal 

AND  BEE-EEEFEBS'  ADVISES, 

IS  published  every  weet,  at  6s.  6d.  per 
an  num.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S..  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England 

Mention  tlie  American  Bee  Journal. 


BRIGHT  ITAIilVN  Hers  and  Qllecus, 
Bee-Hivfp.  Spot  ions.  FoiinflHiion.  pre. 
T-Aly  H.  H.  ETJETEB,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 
Mention  the  American  liee  Journal. 


Useful  Scales 


The  Union  or  Family  Scale. 


^^(S- 


This  Scale  has  steel  bearings,  and  it  weighs 
from  i4-ounce  to  240  pounds.  Price,  with  a 
Single  Brass  Beam,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, *3.00.  With  Double  Beam  for  taking  the 
tare,  $3.50. 

The  Little  Detective  Scale. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  6DIDE ! 

EVERY   Farmer  and   Bee-Keeper  should 
have  it.    The 

loth  1,000,  Wholly  Revised ! 

miTCH    ENLARGED! 

Contains  many  more  beautiful  Illustrations 
and  Is  up  to  date.  It  is  both  PRACTICAL  and 
SCIENTIFIC. 

Prices:  By  mail,  $1.50.  To  dealers,  $1.00. 
In  100  lots,  by  freight,  50  per  cent.  off. 

Address,       A.  J.  COOK, 

35Atf       Agricultural  College,  .tllch. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

THIS  new  size  of  our  TaperlDR 
Honey  Paiie  isof  uniform  design 
with  the  other  sizes,  havlnK  the  top 
edse  turned  over,  and  has  a  bail  or 
handle,— making  it  very  convenient 
to  carry.  It  is  weli-made  and,  when 
fitted  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small  packaKe.  that  can 

be  sold  for  20  cents  or  less.    Many 

consumers  will  buy  it  in  order  to  srlve  the  children  a 
bandsume  toy  patl.  Price,  75  cent*  per  doaen, 
or  M5.00  per  lOO. 

THOS.  6.  NKTV^MAN  A  SON. 

923  &  925  West  Mad iaon-Street.    -   CHICAGO.  ILLS 


£r>^^\  SALARY.  $40  EXPENSES  IN  ADVANCE 
jf^B^^  J  ulluwfil  f-;u  li  inoiitli.    yteHiiy  empioy- 

^r  ^^  ^^  lufiit  at  tiitiii<-  or  t nncli II tl.Nu soliciting 
Piities  deliveriiiL'  and  111. lU in l:  ''111 lections.  Nn  Postal 
Ciirdis.  Aadiesbuiibbtiimp,  UA  t'Elt  Ji  Oo.,  Tinua^O. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal, 


This  little  Scale  is  made  with  6teel  bearings, 
and  a  braes  Beam,  and  will  weigh  accurately 
J^-ounce  to  25  pounds.  It  supplies  the  great 
demand  tor  a  Housekeeper's  Scale.    Prices  : 

Single  beam,  no  scoop $2.00. 

tin      •'      2.50. 

Double    "      no  scoop 3.00. 

tin     "      3.50. 

I^~  All  orders  filled  promptly. 

THOS.  G.  IVEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation 

High  Side  Walls,  4  to  14  square 

feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 

Retail.  Circulars  and  Samples  free 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

(SOLE  MANCTACTUKERS), 

lAtf      SPROUT  BROOK.  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Mention  tlic  Atnerican  Bee  Journal. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY 

■yTTE   have   a   Large  Quantity  of   CHOICE 
'  '    WHITE  EXTRACTED  HONEV  For 

Sale,  in  kegs  holding  about  200  pounds  each, 
which  we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars  at  8 
Cents  per  pound.    Orders  are  solicited. 

THOS.  O.  SJETVMAN  <fc  SOW, 

623  4  925  West  Madison-Street.  -   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

DISCOUNT  NOTICE. 

DI'RIIMG  the  months  or  October,  Novem- 
ber and   December  I  offer  a  UISCOUNT 
ol  10  to  6  per  cent,  for  GOODS  purchased 
for  next  season's  use. 
B^  Prlce-l,I»t  Free. 

Address.  ,1.  1»I.  KINZIF., 

2l>Aly  ROCIIKSTEU.  Oakland  Co.,  MICH. 

^[ention  the  American  Bee  Jounuil. 


WE  are  now  ready  to  receive  shipments  of 
HONElf,  and  would  be  pleased  to  open 
correspondence.  Liberal  advances  made  on 
consignments.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  as  we 
can  render  prompt  returns  at  the  top  market 
values.  Reference  on  file  with  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  S.  T.  FISH  &  CO.. 

39A10t       189  So.  Water  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Jour^uxl. 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  otCering  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
Sections  in  lots  of  500.  at  $3  per  1,000  ; 
No.  2  Sections  at  $2  per  1,000.  For  prices  on 
Foundation,  Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  &o.,  &e., 
send  for  Price-List.    Address, 

J.  SXAUFFER  &  SONS, 

(Succeasora  to  b.  J.  Miller  &  Co.,) 
aiAtf  NAPPANKE,  IND. 

Mention  thi  American  Bee  Journal. 


Honey  Almanac  for  1890. 

T  UST  the  thiner  needed  to  create  a  demand  for 

*'  HONES"  at  home.  Bee-keepers  should  scatter 
it  freely.  It  shows  the  uses  of  Honey  for  Medicine, 
Eating,  Drinking,  Cooking,  for  making  Cosmetics, 
Vinegar,  etc.;  also  uses  of  BEEdWAX.  Price,  5  cts.; 
100  f or  l|i2.50  ;  500  for  $10.00;  I,0(X)  for  $15.00.  The 
Bee-Keeper's  CARD  will  be  printed  on  the  first  page 
without  extra  cost,  when  100  or  more  are  ordered  at 
one  time.    Address, 

THOS.  G,  NEM^MAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,    -     CHTCAGO,  ILL. 


lAly 


BEE  KEEPERS 

Should  send  for  my  circu- 
lar. It  describes  the  best 
Hives,  the  best  Cases,  the 
best  Feeders  and  the  best 
Methods.    Address, 

J.  M.  SHUcK, 

DJES    MOIHES,    IOWA. 


'ntion  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


ntmrn  jcmbricilk  mww  jQ'jaimwmi^, 
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THOS.  G .  NEWMAX  8=^ SON, 


EDITOR. 

VoinV.   Not.  30,1889,   No,  48, 


t^"  lu  going  to  the  Interuatioual  Con- 
vention from  the  United  States,  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway  is  the  best  to  take,  as  that 
runs  to  Brantford  without  change. 


Our  Premium  List,  consisting  of 
8  pages  of  unifoim  size  with  this  Jolkxal, 
will  be  issued  and  sent  with  the  next  num- 
ber. We  have  many  nmi)  Premium  offers, 
and  hope  our  readers  will  prepare  in  ad- 
vance to  devote  a  few  days  in  getting  up 
clubs  for  our  Journals.  All  the  Premiums 
apply  alike  to  both  of  our  periodials,  and 
all  clubs  may  have  subscriptions  for  either 
or  both  Journals,  as  may  be  desired. 


The  Cenndian  Honey  Producer 
will  cease  to  exist  after  issuing  theDecember 
number.  The  chief  cause  is  the  removal  of 
the  editor  to  another  field  of  lalior.  His 
announcement  concludes  thus : 

To  the  public  generally  we  may  say,  that 
the  Canadian  Honey  Producer  is  self-sus- 
taining; and  every  prospect  that  its  sub- 
scription list  would  increase.  Yet.  as  be- 
fore stated,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
which  would  not  be  easy  to  surmouut.  We 
trust  no  one  will  attempt  to  publish  a  new 
bee-paper.  There  are  enough  good  ones 
at  the  present  day,  and  but  little  room 
for  more 

In  closing  we  would  here  say,  we  consider 
we  have  kept  faith  with  ourreadeis;  doubt- 
less we  have  made  mistakes,  yet  we  have 
made  it  our  aim  to  publish  the  CanddUiit. 
Honey  Producer  in  the  interest  of  our 
readers,  therefore  any  mistakes  made  we 
trust  will  he  considered  as  made  unknow- 
ingly, and  hence  all  the  more  readily  par- 
donable. Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood — 
whenever  we  have  seen  clearly  that  we 
have  erred,  we  have  never  flinched  from 
correcting  the  statements  made. 


Clubs  of  5  for  $4.00,  to  any  addresses. 
Ten  for  ?7.50,  if  all  are  sent  at  one  time. 


Bee  and  Honey  Exhibit. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  suggested  that  a 
grand  Apiarian  Exhibit  should  be  made  at 
the  World's  Fair  in  1893.  Qlcaninys  sug- 
gested that  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason  should  be 
charged  with  the  work  of  procuring  such 
an  exhibit.  The  American"  Bee  Joukxal 
promptly  seconded  that  motion,  as  did  also 
Prof.  Cook.  The  Doctor's  reply  through 
Oleanin(js  is  as  follows ; 

I  have  (/ioify?i(  a  good  deal  iu  regard  to 
the  flz/.le  of  the  apiarian  exhibit  from  the 
United  States  at  Paris,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  in  my  own  mind  that  we  must 
make  the  grandest  display,  or  exhibit,  of 
the  bee-industry  at  the  World's  Exposition 
in  this  couutry  in  1893  (wherever  it  may 
be  held),  that  was  ever  made  in  the  world; 
and  to  do  this  we  must  begin  in  time.  With 
that  iu  mind,  and  thinking  that,  as  Presi- 
dent of  our  national  association,  I  might 
pr()perl}'  be  considered  the  representative 
of  American  bee-keepers,  I  wrote  those  in 
charge  of  the  proposed  exposition  in  Chi- 
cago, and  also  to  the  Mayor  of  New  York, 
suggesting  that,  when  the  proper  time  ar- 
rives for  arranging  matters,  we  be  given 
the  proper  inducements  and  space  to  make 
such  an  exhibit  as  will  be  a  credit  to  us 
and  an  honor  to  the  country. 

The  president  of  the  Chicago  organization 
replied,  saying,  "The  suggestion  you  make 
is  a  good  one,  and  will  be  laid  before  the 
proper  authority  for  such  action  as  may  be 
required,  should  the  fair  be  located,  as  we 
expect,  in  Chicago." 

I  have  not  yet  heard  from  New  York,  and 
shall  write  to  Washington  as  soon  as  I 
learn  the  name  of  some  one  engaged  in 
trying  to  get  the  exposition  located  there, 
so  as  to  be  on  hand  at  whichever  place  it 
may  be  located. 

I  expect  to  say  something  about  it  in  the 
President's  annual  address  at  the  conven- 
tion at  Brantford  It  may,  to  some,  seem 
a  little  early  to  '*set  the  ball  rolling;"  but 
if  we  wait  till  next  j'ear  we  may  be  too 
late ;  for  just  as  soon  as  Congress  settles  the 
matter  of  location,  the  plan  of  the  exposi- 
tion will  at  once  be  laid  out;  and  unless  we 
are  on  hand,  we  shall  get  left  out. 

Auburndale,  O.  A.  B.  Masox. 

That  is  eminently  proper.  Doctor.  You 
have  done  just  right  in  "  setting  the  ball 
rolling"  thus  early — for  when  Congress  de- 
cides upon  the  location,  you  will  then  have 
driven  your  stakes. 

This  work,  done  as  the  "President  of  the 
International,"  shows  that  we  have  "the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,"  and  he  should 
be  re-elected,  if  he  will  take  the  hoiwr  an 
payment  for  his  very  efficient  services  dur- 
ing 1889.  He  will  then  be  able  to  "  speak 
as  one  having  authority,"  when  correspond- 
ing with  the  World's  Fair  committee. 


An  Altra«'tive  ULsplay. 

From  an  Alabama  paper  we  extract  the 
following  concerning  an  attractive  exhibit 
of  honey  at  the  fair: 

One  of  the  most  attractive  displays  of  the 
Southern  Exhibition  was  that  of  the  Clover- 
nook  Apiary,  Judge  W.  H.  Black,  proprie- 
tor. He  showed  bees  in  glass  hives,  a  house 
built  of  large  sections  of  comb  honey,  about 
30  varieties  of  extracted  honej'.  All  kinds 
of  fruit  put  up  in  honey.  Large  variety  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  pickled  in  his  honey 
vinegar.  All  kinds  of  apiarian  supplies 
from  feeders  to  extractors. 


Honey  .liiiiibli-M  an<I  l..enionacle. 

The  following  from  the  Canadiiin  lice 
Jfjurnal  concerning  the  above,  at  the  late 
Detroit  International  Exhibition,  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers : 

^Vhat  our  American  friends  call  "  Honey 
Jumbles,"  .sold  at  an  astonishing  rate,  as 
many  as  thirty  boxes  being  disposed  of  in 
one  day.  A  pointer  which  we  gave  those 
who  sold  these  jumbles,  and  which  will 
Iirobably  be  taken  advantage  of  another 
year,  was  to  have  a  supply  of  honey  lemon- 
ade as  well;  the  venders  would  do  a  thriv- 
ing liusiness,  and,  as  well  as  advertise 
honey  in  another  way,  they  would  make 
much  money. 

There  were  numerous  stands  through  the 
main  building  where  nothing  but  lemonade 
was  sold,  and  a  thriving  business  was  car- 
ried ou. 

For  ourselves,  we  lunched  on  honey  jum- 
bles and  lemonade,  aud  we  do  not  believe  a 
dozen  waiters  would  be  able  to  attend  to 
the  wants  of  the  jniblio,  if  they  knew  that 
they  could  get  a  nice, clean  lunch  with  some- 
thing to  wash  it  down,  all  at  the  honey 
counter. 


B^"  Here  is  something  rich  and  racy 
from  the  Wcntcrn  Apiarian  of  this  month : 

The  effete  stomachs  of  this  generation  do 
not  relish  honey.  In  the  da)s  when  men 
had  physiques,  aud  women  were  Dianas, 
honey  was  an  acceptable  food.  Milk  aud 
honey  made  a  concord  oi"daiiied  by  Nature. 
Honey  is  pure ;  it  is  nutritious ;  it  is  rich. 
No  perverting  cook  intervenes  to  spoil  it. 
Fresh  from  Nature's  hand  it  comes  to  us, 
served  in  the  natural  comb  which  surpasses 
china  in  its  delicacy,  and  of  a  consistency 
and  color  unattained  by  any  wine. 


■Winter  Care  of  Bee!«. 

There  is  but  little  opportunity  during  the 
winter  to  give  bees  attention,  and  the 
proper  time  to  put  them  in  shape  is  during 
the  autumn  mouths.  Feeding  should  all  be 
done  before  cold  weathej-  sets  in,  and  they 
should  be  settled  iu  their  winter  quarters 
before  real  winter  is  at  hand.  It  often  oc- 
curs that  winter  overtakes  some  persons 
with  colonies  that  lack  food.  In  such  cases 
they  caniiot  jjossibly  use  syrup  for  food,  as 
the  weather  is  too  cold  for  the  bees  to  seal 
it  over,  and  unsealed  stores  will  not  sei-ve 
properly  for  winter.  The  moisture  which 
always  arises  from  the  bees  in  cold  weather 
enters  the  unsealed  honey  and  dilutes  it, 
making  it  verj'  unwholesome. 

The  only  resort,  therefore,  for  feeding  iu 
cold  weather,  is  to  make  candy  and  use  it. 
This  is  a  very  good  and  healtliful  food  if 
properly  made  and  administered.  It  is 
made  from  granulated  sugar  by  melting  it, 
adding  a  little  water— no  more  than  will 
thoroughly  melt  the  sugai' — when  it  is 
boiled  a  few  minutes  and  i>"ured  out  into 
cakes  or  slates  of  three  or  four  pounds  each. 
When  cool,  this  becomes  very  hai-d,  almost 
like  rock  candy. 

In  feeding  this  it  is  placed  on  frames  just 
over  the  cluster  of  bees,  where  they  can 
have  access  to  it  at  all  times.  Wlien  in  this 
position  it  rccieves  the  heat  arising  from 
the  bees,  and  they  remain  on  it  all  the  time. 
It  is  so  hard  that"  it  will  last  them  a  long 
while.  This  candy  may  be  given  to  bees  at 
intervals  during  the  winter,  and  colonies 
may  be  Ijrought  through  in  good  condition 
that  would  have  otherwise  i)crished. 

This,  or  any  other  work,  that  is  necessary 
to  do  with  bees  wintering  on  the  summer 
stands,  should  be  done  on  warm  days.  It 
will  not  do  to  molest  them  on  a  cold  day, 
but  it  should  always  be  done  on  days  when 
the  bees  are  flying.— ^l/iicnVvi  II  Agricul- 
turistfor  December. 


> 
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■  ntei-national  Bee-Assofialion. 

The  iirogramme  for  the  American  luter- 
natioual  Bee-Association,  which  is  to  meet 
at  Brautford,  Ontario,  Canada,  Dec.  4  to  6, 
1889,  at  Wyclifife  Hall,  near  Kirby  Hotel, 
is  as  follows : 

First  Session,  1:30  p.m.,  Dec.  4. 

Call  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  A.  B. 
Mason,  Auburndale,  Ohio. 

CallinK  the  Roll  of  Oflicers  and  Members. 

Reception  of  New  Members  and  Collection 
of  Annual  Dues. 

[Secretary's  Report. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

Report  of  Standing  Committee. 

Question  Drawer. 
Second  Session,  7:30  p.m.,  Dec.  4. 

Addresses  of  Welcome  and  Responses. 

President's  Address. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Selection  of  time  and  place  for  holding 
the  next  Convention. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Tblrd  Session,  8:30  a.m.,  Dec.  5. 

Bee-Keeping  an  Occupation  for  Women — 
Miss  H.  F.  BuUer,  Campbellford,  Ont. 

Cellar  vs.  Out-Door  Wintering— R.  Mc- 
Knight,  Owen  Sound,  Ont. 

Question  Drawer. 

Fonrtb  Session,  1:30  p.m.,  Dec.  5. 

Shipping  Queens— F.  H.  Macpherson,  Bee- 
ton,  Ont. 

Disposal  of  the  Honey  Crop— Thomas  G. 
Newman,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Question  Drawer. 

Flftlt  Session,  7:30  p.m.,  Dec.  5. 

Cellar  Wintering— S.  T.  Pettit,  Belmont, 
Ont. 

Riding  Hobby-Horses— Bee-keepmg  a  rec- 
reation from  other  pursuits,  and  an  anti- 
dote for  disease— E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  O. 

Question  Drawer. 

SIxtli  Session,  8:30  a.m.,  Dec.  6. 

Warm  Hives— How  best  Attained — S.  Cor- 
nell, Lindsay,  Ont. 

Question  Drawer. 

Seventli  Session,  1:30  p.m.,  Dec.  6. 

Alimentary  System  or  Apparatus  of  the 
Houey-Bee— Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Agricultural 
College,  Mich. 

Question  Drawer. 

Eigtatb  Session,  7:30  p.m.,  Dec.  6. 

Question  Drawer. 

Installation  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 

Reduced  rates,  at  one-and-one-third  fare 
for  the  round  trip,  may  be  secured  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
in  Canada  only.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way does  not  run  into  Brantford,  and  tickets 
on  that  road  must  be  purchased  to  and  from 
Gait  or  Woodstock,  as  these  are  the  nearest 
points,  and  for  these  points  only  can  the 
round-trip  tickets  be  obtained.  Those  who 
intend  to  go  to  the  Convention  should  write 
to  me  at  once.  Those  from  the  United 
States  should  take  the  Grand  Trunk  R'y. 

Remember  you  must  have  a  certificate 
when  purchasing  your  ticket  for  Brantford 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  or  Gait  or 
Woodstock  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  R'y. 

The  Kirby  House,  *2.00  per  day,  will  take 
members  at  *1. 50  per  day.  The  Commer- 
cial, a  $1.00  per  day  house,  will  board 
members  for  75  cents  per  day.  Both  are 
close  to  Wyclifl'e  Hall. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  take  up  the 
Question  Drawer,  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
vention such  questions  as  they  deem  of 
sufficient  general  interest  and  importance. 
The  balance  will  be  submitted  to  a  com- 
mittee to  answer,  and  questions  and  replies 
will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

R.    F.    HllLTEKMANK,  SCC. 


Honey  Almanac. 

This  Honey  Almanac  places  in  the  hands 
of  bee-keepers  a  powerful  lever  to  revolu- 
tionize public  sentiment,  and  create  a  mar- 
ket for  honey,  by  making  a  demand  for  it 
in  every  locality  in  America. 

Each  alternate  page  is  an  illustrated 
calendar  for  the  month— making  a  complete 
Almanac  for  the  year  1890. 

Here  is  what  is  said  of  it  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  Honey  Almanac  : 

I  have  just  found  time  to  look  over  the 
Honey  Almanac,  and  I  consider  it  very 
valuable,  full  of  good  recipes  and  informa- 
tion. It  certainly  will  be  a  good  medium 
through  which  to  dispose  of  a  honey  crop, 
as  well  as  a  good  advertisement  for  the 
apiarist.— Frank  A.  Eaton,  Bluffton,  O. 

The  Honey  Almanacs  are  received.  They 
are  indeed  well  gotten  up,  and  I  think  they 
will  help  a  great  deal  in  the  sale  of  honey. 
Our  Southern  California  friends  should 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  of  ad- 
vertising honey.  The  first  Almanac  I  gave 
away,  got  me  quite  an  order  for  extracted 
honey. — S.  L.  Watkins,  Placerville,  Calif. 

The  Almanacs  are  received.  They  will 
sell  tons  of  honey,  if  judiciously  distributed. 
If  you  keep  it  up  a  few  years,  extracted 
honey  will  be  wanted  as  much  as  that  in 
the  comb.  You  may  justly  be  proud  of  the 
job,  artistically  considered.  They  are 
chock-full  of  good  things.  Now  if  the  bee- 
keepers will  take  hold,  as  they  ought,  the 
effort  will  be  crowned  with  success. — H.  O. 
Kruschke,  Deuster,  Wis. 

Your  Honey  Almanac  is  just  received. 
What  do  I  think  of  it?  Why,  that  it  will 
become  our  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  the 
disposal  of  our  surplus  honey ;  and  espec- 
ially am  I  pleased  with  your  last  page,  and 
with  your  perfect  and  most  truthful  de- 
scription of  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
Now,  after  this,  should  the  wise  ones  be 
deceived  as  to  the  purity  of  honey,  they 
deserve  to  be  fed  on  glucose  and  patent 
comb  honey  ( ! )  for  the  balance  of  their  lives. 
— Wm.  S.  Barclay,Beaver,  Pa. 

I  have  just  received  my  quota  of  the 
Honey  Almanacs.  They  are  nice,  indeed. 
I  expected  something  good,  and  I  am  more 
than  satisfied.  They  are  certainly  what  we 
have  been  looking  for  to  build  up  the  honey 
trade,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  honey. 
Every  bee-man  that  has  honey  to  sell  ought 
to  have  some  for  distribution.  My  honey 
crop  will  be  over  9,000  pounds  of  extracted 
from  135  colonies,  spring  count.  I  have 
not  taken  it  all  away  from  the  bees  yet.  We 
had  our  first  killing  frost  last  night. — A.  C. 
Aten,  Round  Rock,  Texas. 

I  have  examined  the  Honey  Almanac. 
Were  I  in  the  business  of  producing  honey 
for  the  market,  and  had  the  least  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  the  product,  I  do  not  believe 
I  could  find  a  better  plan  of  advertising 
the  same,  than  by  scattering  these  Alma- 
nacs broadcast  in  my  vicinity.  Advertis- 
ing, as  a  rule,  needs  but  little  more  than  a 
statement  of  the  goods  for  sale.  Honey 
stands  on  a  different  basis.  The  millions  do 
not  as  yet  know  its  virtue  or  value,  and  the 
"  Almanac,"  it  strikes  me,  would  prove  a 
happy  medium  by  which  to  let  the  public 
know  it.— J.  E.  Pond,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Its  32  pages  are  filled  with  interesting 
facts,  figures  and  suggestions  concerning 
the  uses  of  Houey  for  Food,  Beverages, 
Cooking,  Medicines,  Cosmetics,  Vinegar, 
etc.  Also,  its  effects  on  the  human  system 
are  tersely  noted ;  a  brief  refutation  is  given 
of  the  Wiley  lie  about  manufactured  comb 


honey ;  a  short  dissertation  sets  forth  the 
mission  of  bees  in  fertilizing  the  flowers, 
and  increasing  the  fruit  product.  Instead 
of  being  an  injuiy  to  fruit,  bees  are  the 
fruit-gi-owers'  best  friends. 

Beeswax,  its  uses,  how  to  render  it,  and  its 
importance  as  a  commercial  product,  is  de- 
scribed, and  17  useful  Recipes  are  given. 

Prices:  $2.50  per  100;  500  copies  for 
SIO.OO;  1,000  copies  for  $15.00,  delivered 
at  the  freight  or  express  office  here.  The 
bee-keeper's  Card  will  be  printed  upon  the 
first  page,  without  extra  cost,  when  100  or 
more  are  ordered  at  one  time.  Postage,  40 
cents  per  100  extra.  All  orders  can  now  be 
filled  as  soon  as  received. 


Dr.  A.  B.  Mason  gives  the  National 
Bee-Keepers'  Union  the  following  notice  in 
the  Bee-Keepers'  Review: 

At  first  thought,  to  some,  the  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Union  is  an  unnecessary  organization. 
I  have  heard  it  said  by  bee-keepers  that 
they  didn't  propose  to  give  their  money  to 
help  pay  the  expenses  of  some  one  else's 
lawsuits.  Such  certainly  do  not  under- 
stand the  object  of  the  Union,  or  else  are 
exceedingly  selfish.  Its  object  is  not  to  de- 
fend persons  but  principles,  in  which  what 
affects  one  bee-keeper  affects  all  others, 
and  I  believe  as  at  present  conducted,  the 
Union  ought  to  have  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  aU  bee-keepers. 

Yes,  "  it  is  not  persons  but  principles  " 
which  the  Union  defends.  If  it  were  not 
so,  the  present  Manager  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it. 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  for 
December,  just  out,  is  the  Christmas  num- 
ber, and  occupies  the  field  in  advance  of  all 
its  contemporaries.  It  has  a  special  illumi- 
nated cover,  wreathed  in  holly-leaves  and 
berries.  The  table  of  contents  is  rich  and 
seasonable,  and  the  magazine  is  as  full  of 
pictures  as  a  pudding  of  plums.  An  ex- 
quisite colored  plate,  entitled  "Under  the 
the  Mistletoe,"  forms  an  app»opriate  front- 
ispiece. 


Contention  IVotices. 


^^^  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Asaociation  will  be  held  at  Burlington, 
Vt.,  on  Jan.  22, 1890.  J.  H.  LARKABEE,  Sec. 

QW"  The  Northern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers' Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Supervisors* 
Room  of  the  Court  House,  at  Rockford,  Ills.,  on 
Dec.  16  ana  17,  1889.  D.  A.  FOLLKR.  Sec. 

By  The  24th  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  will  be  held  at  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  in  the  Capitol  Building,  on  Dec.  2fiand 
27,1889.  At  that  time  nearly  all  railroads  sell  half 
fare  tickets:  a  few  railroads  charge  one-and-one- 
third  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Reduced  hotel  rates 
will  be  given  at  the  Hudson  House.  All  are  cordially 
invited.  H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec. 

B^~  The  bee-keepers  of  Huron  and  Tuscola  Coun- 
ties will  hold  a  joint  meeting  on  Dec.  16,  1889,  in  the 
Union  House,  Concordia  Hall,  at  Sebewaing,  Huron 
Co.,  Mich.  All  interested  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend,  and  make  this,  the  first  meeting,  a  great 
success.  There  will  be  topics  of  interest  to  all  dis- 
cussed. John  G.  Knddingek,  Cor.  Sec. 

8^"  The  International  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  court-house,  at  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada,  on  December  4.  5.  and  6,  1889.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited  to  attend,  and  State  and  District 
bee-keepers'  societies  are  requested  to  appoint  del 
egates  to  the  convention.  Full  particulars  of  the 
meeting  will  be  given  in  due  time.  Anyone  desirous 
of  becoming  amember.  and  receiving  the  last  Annu- 
al Report  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  ll.tx)  to 
the  Secretary.— R.  F.  HOLTEBMANN.  Sec,  Romney, 
Ont.,  Canada. 
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liVorsIiip  In  the   Wood!«. 


WrlttaiSor  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  E.  H.  DIEHL. 


LoDK  agres  since,  when  Time  was  yoiingr. 
Ere  prophets  spoke  or  poets  sunp. 
Ere  man  had  used  the  line  or  iihinili. 
Or  heard  the  martial  file  and  drum, 
God's  temples  were  the  shadetl  woods. 
Where  met  the  pious  multitudes. 

A  countless  age  has  wheeled  its  fliirht. 
And  brought  new  stars  and  worlds  to  sight ; 
Primeval  man  of  humble  state 
Assumes  a  place  now  with  the  great  ; 
Yet  God  still  in  the  forest  moves. 
Because  His  temples  are  the  groves. 

How  sacred  were  those  vast  retreats 
Where  worshipper  his  Savior  meets  ! 
With  tears,  and  sighs,  and  heart-1'olt  groans. 
Saints  from  their  hovels,  and  from  thrones. 
Implored  Jehovah  from  above. 
To  pity,  pardon,  save  and  love. 

With  folded  hands  the  people  stood 
In  silent  prayer — blest  attitude  ! 
Or  sitting  on  the  verdant  ground. 
Engaged  in  solemn  thoughts,  profound  ; 
Or  rendered  praises  to  their  King, 
In  anthems  such  as  angels  sing. 

Blasphemers  entered  not  that  wild  ! 
With  oaths  its  haunts  were  not  defiled  ; 
Low  drunkards  ne'er  enjoyed  a  breeze 
That  played  among  those  holy  trees  ; 
But  humbly  every  man  and  youth 
Assembled,  seeking  grace  and  trutii. 

Whene'er  we  see  the  cooling  shade 
Of  trees  in  mountain,  glen,  or  glade. 
Let  all  esteem  the  forests  dear— 
Their  grandeur  and  their  use  revere  : 
Adore  them  for  their  memory  past — 
Adore  them,  long  as  time  shall  last. 
Leeseburg,  Ills. 


Coverings   for   Broocl-Cliainberiii 
in  the  Cellar. 


ircirtcn.  ftjr  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Querj-  671.— What  is  the  best  covering  for 
the  brooil-chamber.  when  the  bees  aie  win- 
tered in  a  warm  cellar,  at  a  temperature  of 
43°  to  .oO°.  Fahr.?— Wis. 

A  wooden  cover. — C.  H.  Dihheiin". 
I  would  use  burlap. — J.  P.  H.  BuoWN'. 
The  hive-cover,  to  be  sure.— R.  L.  T.vylou. 
Some   old   carpeting,  or  a  bee-quilt. — G. 

M.  DOOI.IT1.TE. 

I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  winter  mj"  bees 
in  a  cellar.— M.  Mahis. 

A  piece  of  carpet  or  any  porous  cloth.  See 
in}'  answer  to  Query  669. — G.  AV.  Dkm.vkee. 

A  straw  mat,  or  a  cloth,  not  close  fitting. 
— D.VI>ANT  &  Sox. 

A  tray  of  timothy  or  wheat  chaff  2  inches 
deep,  is  hard  to  beat. — G  L.  Tixkeh. 

I  am  not  sure,  but  I  would  prefer  hard- 
maple  leaves  as  an  absorbent.— -J.  M.  Ham- 

liAtliU. 

A  board  or  jjorous  cloth.  I  think  that  the 
cover  is  of  very  little  moment ;  though  I  do 
not  like  oil-cloth.^A.  J.  Cook. 


Aporoiis  covering  of  any  kind  is  "tha 
thiug  needful."  My  practice  is  to  use  com- 
mon sacking. — Wn.i,  M.  Barsim. 

Whatever  they  had  out-doors.  Most  of 
mine  have  nothing  but  the  regular  hive 
covers,  which  are  made  of  JjJ-inch  boards. — 

C.  C.  Mii.i.EU. 

I  thiuk  that  tbe  temperature  (45  to  50 
degrees)  is  too  high;  88  to  40  degrees  is 
warm  enough  in  any  cellar.  I  prefer  en- 
ameled cloth  to  anything  I  have  used,  but  I 
want  it  well  covered  to  keep  it  warm. — H. 

D.  Cutting. 

I  would  cover  first,  with  Indian-head  mus- 
lin, kept  up  with  Hill's  device,  and  then 
with  old  woolen  carpets,  worn  underwear, 
or  anything  else  convenient;  top  the  hives 
with  chaff  cushions,— Mus.  L.  Hahkisox. 

I  think  that  it  makes  but  little  difference. 
I  have  tried  a  good  many  different  methods, 
and  I  find  it  just  as  well  to  leave  the  cover 
on  which  they  had  in  the  summer. — Eigexe 
Secor. 

I  prefer  none  at  all.  If  mice  are  bad,  use 
wire-cloth  for  covers;  and  if  the  hives  are 
to  be  stacked,  lay  the  covers  on  small  nails, 
so  that  there  will  be  about  }{  of  an  inch 
space  between  the  cover  board  and  the 
hive. — J.  M.  SiircK. 

I  have  tried  almost  everything  conceiv- 
able, and  found  no  difference.  Now,  I  leave 
the  cover  glued  fast,  just  as  the  hives  come 
from  the  yard— because  it  is  the  cheapest. — 
James  Heddox. 

I  do  not  thiuk  that  any  covering  is  needed 
if  the  cellar  is  dark;  "but  any  covering 
hand}'  can  be  used — either  a  tight  board,  or 
a  burlap  quilt.  I  am  speaking  now  of  just 
the  temperature  }"ou  describe.  Give  ample 
room  at  the  entrances. — J.  E.  PoxD. 

I  do  not  know.  If  the  cellar  is  dry,  any- 
thing that  will  keep  in  the  heat  will  do ;  if 
damp,  something  that  will  retain  the  heat, 
and  let  the  moisture  escape,  will  be  best. 
My  bees  wintered  siilendidly  last  winter  in 
a  cellar  with  the  temperature  at  50  degrees 
most  of  the  time,  with  the  same  quilts  on 
that  were  used  the  previous  summer.— A. 
B.  Mason. 

There  is  not  much  choice.  Something 
porous  would  lie  better  than  oil-cloth.  The 
temperature  should  not  be  so  high — cer- 
tainly not  over  4.5  degrees.— The  Editor. 


Tlie   Origin    and   Cure   of   Foul 
Brood. 


Written  fur  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  67'2.— 1.  Is  foul  brood  (7<Hf)<il'r/ in- 
troduced into  a  liivc  from  without'/  2.  Is 
there  any  known  inre  for  it.  costing  lessiin 
Trouble  and  expense)  than  the  worth  of  the 
diseased  bees  'C— Ben  Fooled. 

1.  I  do  not  know.  2.  No.— Wii.i,  M. 
Barxl'm. 

1.  Yes.      2.  It   is  very  doubtful.— G.   M. 

DOOLITTI-E. 

1.  Yes,  (iln'(i>i.i.  2.  I  give  it  up.— A.  J. 
Cook. 

1  and  2.  I  do  not  know.— C.  H.  Diuheun. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Not  where  bees  are  cheaj).- 
Dadaxt  &  Sox. 

1.  I  presume  so.  2.  That  depends.— M. 
Mahis. 

I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  "  Beu  Fooled  " 
on  this  <iuestion.— J.  M.  Shuck. 

1.  I  do  not  know.  2.  In  this  I  am  not 
posted.— J.  M.  Hamhvugu. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  thank 
Fortune.— Eu(;i:ni;  Seuok. 

1.  I  think  that  it  is.      2.  Yes.  the  starva- 
'  tion  plan,  if  correctly  used,  will  insure  suc- 


cess.    It  is   some    work,  but   the  bees   and 
queen  are  worth  it. — H.  1).  Ci  rrixo. 

1.  I  believe  that  it  is  brought  from  with- 
out, like  small-i)OX,  but  1  have  had  no  ex- 
perience with  it. — Mus.  L.  Haurison. 

1.  Wall,  Ben,  you'll  "Ben  Fooled'' agin, 
ef  ye  don't  ijenei'allu  believe  it  is  alwaiis 
so  introduced.  2.  Yes,  Ben.  and  don't  yer 
let  anj-  one  fool  yer  agin. — A.  B.  Masox. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Yes,  there  is  one  way,  if  the 
colony  is  not  too  much  depleted.  Put  the 
bees  into  a  clean  hive  with  tbe  frames  filled 
with  foundation,  or  with  starters  (no  comb) 
in  the  time  of  a  honey-flow.  Put  no  trust 
in  drugs.— R.  L.  Taylor. 

There  has  never  been  any  foul  lirood  near 
enough  to  my  bees,  so  that  I  could  have  any 
exi>erience,  or  even  observation  with  it. 
From  reading,  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
usually  spreads  over  the  States,  from  buy- 
ing bees,  queens,  etc.,  from  foul  broody  api- 
aries; and,  once  in  j-our  apiary,  it  spreads 
from  hive  to  hive,  through  the  flight  of  the 
bees. — James  Heddox. 

1.  I  think  so,  2.  If  most  of  my  bees  were 
foul  broody,  I  should  ti-y  some  of  the  cures. 
If  only  ten  in  a  hundred  were  diseased,  I 
think'that  I  should  burn  up  the  whole  busi- 
ness.—C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  I  believe  so.  2.  The  "starvation 
cure  "  in  connection  with  a  new,  clean  hive, 
as  first  advised  by  Moses  Qui  ubjr,  is  the  only 
reliable  cure  yet  tried.  If  this  costs  more 
than  the  worth  of  the  bees,  they  had  better 
be  cremated.  Most  bee-keepers,  I  notice, 
are  too  humane  to  burn  up  their  bees. — G. 
L.  Tixker. 

1.  It  is  so  said.  2.  Melt  or  burn  all  combs, 
boil  the  frames  in  pearline,  jjaiut  the  hives 
inside  and  out,  put  the  bees  on  the  "  hunger 
cure"  in  a  ventilated  liox  for  24  or  36 
hours,  then  give  them  a  "shower  bath" 
with  the  Muth  salicylic  mixture;  place  them 
in  a  clean  hive,  on  clean  combs  or  founda- 
tion, with  plenty  of  syrup  of  gi-anulated 
sugar,  and  "let  "em  rip.  " — J.  P.  H.  Browx. 

1.  It  is  a?i('((;/.«  inti-oduced  from  without; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  generated  in  the 
hive.  It  may  be  introduced  by  feeding  in- 
fected honey;  then,of  course,the hive  would 
become  infected.  2.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
disease  can  be  eradicated  so  as  to  be  profit- 
able. I  have  had  experience,  and  speak 
therefrom. — J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  I  feel  thankful  that  I  know  nothing 
pi-drlirdlly  about  "foul  brood."  There 
never  wasa  case  of  foul  brood  heard  of  in 
the  blue  grass  regions  of  Kentucky,  and  we 
do  not  want  it  here.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  foul  brood,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned 
about  the  disease  yet:  so  your  question  is 
quite  pertinent.  2.  D.  A.  Jones'  "  starva- 
tion cure  "  is  the  only  remedy  that  I  would 
have  anv  faith  in— if  I  needed  a  remedy.— 
G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  Yes.  It  is  not  generated  within  a  hive 
—it  is  communicated  to  the  colony  by  using 
infected  honey,  or  the  bees  having  come  in 
contact  with  something  so  infected.  2.  The 
safest  remedy  is  fire,  but  transferring  the 
bees  to  a  clean  hive  and  comb  foundation, 
will  often  help  the  matter.— The  Editor. 


Kxsays  on  Kxlrat-led  Honey. 

We  offer  Cash  PRIZES  for  the  best  essays 
on  "  Extracted  Honey,"  each  essay  not  to 
exceed  2,000  words  in  length,  and  must  be 
received  at  this  oflice  before  Jan.  1,  1890. 
The  first  prize  is  *5. 00;  the  .second.  ?3. 00 ; 
and  the  third,  •*2.00.  All  essays  received 
on  this  offer  will  become  the  jiroperty  of 
the  Ameukax  Bee  Jourxal,  ami  is  open 
for  competition  to  it-s  snlis-rilKis  only. 
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Amateur  Bee-I€eeper!^*  l^anient. 


Written  by  Bequest  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason, 

BV  MRS.  FRED  GRAHAM. 


I  hardly  know  what  is  required  of  me, 
When  requested  to  write  poetry  on  the  bee  ; 
Surely,  Doctor,  you  must  be  jesting, 
And  from  all  such  pranks  ought  to  be  resting. 

The  bees  are  workers— that  I'll  allow  ; 
But  they  sometimes  cause  a  terrible  row. 
Years  aeo,  I  had  the  bee-fever  pretty  bad- 
Inherited,  propably,  from  ray  Ma  or  Dad. 

I  hived  them,  and  even  swarmed  them,  too, 

Till,  one  day  they  got  mad,  and  stung  me  through 

and  through  j 
My   hands  and  face  swelled   and  swelled,  until  I 

thought  I'd  drop. 
And  still  that  swelling  did  not  stop. 

I  had  visions  of  splendor,  and  lived  at  my  ease- 
All  of  it  to  come  from  those  hives  of  bees  ; 
But  they  vanished,  one  by  one,  away. 
And  not  one  of  them  remains  to-day. 
Maumee,  Ohio. 


NOT  DIGESTED. 


Instances    Where  Bees  did  IWot 
Digest  Wliat  tiicy  Oathered. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   ALEX.    ROSE. 


I  am  no  scientists,  but  I  will  give 
some  experience  that  I  had  about 
eight  years  ago.  That  season  being  a 
verj'  dry  one,  my  bees  had  but  little 
honey,  and  I  e.xpected  that  they  would 
starve  during  the  winter.  One  of  my 
neighbors  commenced  grinding  cane 
and  making  molasses,  and  my  bees 
commenced  working  on  the  stalks  of 
ground  cane,  and  tilled  many  sheets 
of  empty  comb  full  of  the  juice — as 
thin  as  it  was  ground,  or  pressed  out 
of  the  cane. 

I  talked  with  some  "bee-men" 
about  it,  and  they  said  that  the  juice 
would  sour,  or  freeze,  and  the  bees 
would  all  die.  I  supposed  it  would  be 
so.  The  juice  was  so  thin  that  when 
I  would  take  out  some  of  the  frames, 
and  give  them  a  quick  shake,  throw- 
ing out  the  juice  on  a  board,  it  would 
evaporate  as  quickly  as  that  much 
water  thrown  on  the  board.  But  con- 
trary to  my  expectations,  my  bees 
lived  through  the  winter,  came  out  in 
fine  condition  in  the  spring,  increased 
as  usual,  and  gathered  plenty  of  honey. 
This  juice  was  not  "  digested  ;"  that  is, 
there  was  no  honey  about  it — it  was 
clear  cane-juice  wlien  the  winter  set  in. 

Again,  three  years  ago,  m3'  bees 
gatliered  honey  so  rapidly  that  it 
soured  in  the  sections.  The  bees  took 
the  sour  honey  out  of  the  combs,  but  I 
do  not  know  what  they  did  with  it. 
Some  combs  were  left  empty,  while 
others  were  refilled  witli    good    honey. 


If  bees  digest  honey,  why  did  they  not 
digest  this  cane-juice  and  make  some 
sort  of  honey  out  of  it  ? 

One  year  ago  last  summer  the  oak 
and  hickory  leaves  were  covered  witli 
honey-dew,  so-called  ;  the  bees  filled 
many  of  the  sections  with  this  honey- 
dew,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  tell,  there 
was  no  change  in  it  ;  it  tasted  the  same 
as  that  on  the  leaves.  There  was  an 
immense  amount  of  it  on  the  leaves, 
so  that  it  could  be  tasted  without  any 
trouble  ;  and  every  one  of  my  29  col- 
onies lived  through  the  winter,  and 
gathered  700  pounds  of  honey  in  one- 
pound  sections. 

I  did  not  increase  my  number,  as  I 
have  formally  done,  and  so  I  now  only 
have  30  colonies. 

MANAGING  SWAEMS. 

I  adopted  the  following  plan  this 
year,  but  I  had  used  the  same,  to  some 
extent,  before  : 

When  colony  No.  1  swarmed,  I 
moved  it  to  some  other  place,  took  out 
two  or  more  frames  of  comb,  put  them 
in  the  center  of  colony  So.  2,  or  in  a 
new  hive  placed  on  the  stand  where 
colony  No.  1  stood.  I  took  the  case 
oflf  of  No.  1,  put  it  on  No.  2,  and  then 
took  the  new  swarm  and  put  it  into 
the  new  hive.  Then  I  put  the  old  hive 
on  top  of  some  weak  colony. 

In  a  few  days  No.  3  swarmed,  when 
I  drove  the  bees  down  out  of  hive  No. 
1,  and  removed  any  queen-cells  that 
might  still  be  unhatched,  and  put  the 
new  swarm  into  hive  No.  1,  having 
replaced  three  or  more  frames,  with 
frames  of  foundation.  I  placed  this 
on  the  old  stand  of  No.  3,  taking  the 
cases  of  sections  otl'  of  No.  3,  and  put- 
ting them  on  No.  1,  with  full  frames 
of  comb  and  some  unhatched  brood, 
which  the  swarm  never  leaves,  or  has 
not  for  me. 

By  this  plan  the  honey-gathering 
hardly  ever  ceases  except  for  a  few 
minutes,  as  the  field-bees  come  into  the 
new  hive  on  the  old  stand,  and  go 
directly  to  the  sections,  the  same  as 
before  ;  and  the  queen  finds  plenty  of 
empty  cells  in  which  to  deposit  eggs. 
By  this  process  I  have  averaged  about 
24  pounds  of  honey  per  colony,  spring 
count,  while  ni}-  neighbor  bee-keepers 
have  no  surplus  honey — not  even  for 
family  use. 

I  had  about  80  pounds  of  honey  in 
partlj'-filled  sections,  and  some  were 
full,  but  not  capped  over.  I  cut  this 
out,  and  sold  it  as  broken-up  hone^',  at 
15  cents  per  pound.  I  have  sold  all 
my  full  sections  at  20  cents  per  pound, 
except  about  200  pounds,  which  I  still 
have  on  liand,  but  I  can  get  the  same 
for  it  on  anj'  day  that  I  desire.  I  find 
no  trouble  to  sell  all  the  honey  that  I 
can  jjroducfs  at  my  home  town,  wlien 
I  have  the  honey  in  good  shape. 


My  bees  have  plenty  of  the  best  of 
honey  for  winter.  I  winter  them  on 
the  summer,  stands,  leaving  on  tlie 
honey-boards,  and  filling  the  top  with 
dry  leaves.  I  shall  try  the  same  plaus 
next  year,  that  I  worked  this  year. 

Sullivan,  Ills. 


SHIPPING-  BEES. 


The  Danger  in  mailing  Bees  by 
the  Pound. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BV  T.    F.    BINGHAM. 


With  solicitude  I  have  read  the  re- 
marks relating  to  the  shipment  in  the 
mail,  of  bees  in  quantities  of  four 
pounds  or  less.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
limitation  of  attendantswith  the  queen, 
but  a  matter  that  concerns  us  all  as 
bee-keepers.  We  can,  no  doubt,  by 
presuming  too  much,  bring  about  the 
repeal  of  the  law  allowing  the  ship- 
ment of  queen-bees  having  even  a  few 
attendants. 

My  first  reason  for  not  shipping  a 
pound  or  more  of  worker  bees  by  mail 
is,  that  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
law  that  they  should  so  be  sent.  Next, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  so  ship  them. 
The  express  companies  can  handle 
them  as  quickly,  as  safely,  as  cheaply, 
and  on  such  short  routes  as  it  would 
be  safe  to  ship  such  quantities  by  mail. 

We  all  understand  the  value  of  the 
privilege  of  the  mail  shipment  of 
queens.  We  wish  to  send  them  long 
distances,  as  well  as  short  ones,  and  the 
mail  "fills  the  bill"  perfectly.  We 
should  all  prize  this  convenience,  and 
do  all  in  our  power  to  bequeath  the 
same  privilege  to  those  who  liappen  to 
be  bee-keepers  after  us. 

No  one  can  question  the  probability 
that  should  an  .accident  occur,  and  a 
pound  of  worker-bees  be  let  loose  in 
the  mail  cars,  or  mail  pouches,  or  post- 
offices  anywhere,  that  the  confidence 
reposed  in  bee-keepers  not  to  abuse  or 
strain  tlie  law,  would  be  at  once  for- 
feited, and  bees  would  at  once  and 
forever  be  excluded  from  the  mails. 

As  a  postmaster,  I  should  not  accept 
a  bundle  of  worker-bees  as  a  queen- 
bee  and  her  attendants  ;  but  I  should 
regard  it  as  unsafe  and  not  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  and  should  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Postal  Department  at 
Washington. 

In  looking  over  the  labors  of  the 
Bee-Keepers'  Union,  it  seems  plain  that 
bees  are  not  affectionately  regarded 
except  by  bee-keepers.  The  fact  that 
so  much  has  to  be  said  and  done,  is 
ample  evidence  that  if  we  do  have  any 
rights,  especially  for  our  accommoda- 
tion and  welfare,  we  cannot  regard 
them  to  carefuUv, 
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I  trust  that  no  one  will  jeopardize 
our  rights  and  privileges  to  send  queen- 
bees  in  the  mail,  by  presuming  to  send 
a  working  eolony — even  tliough  it  does 
not  weigli  four  pounds — for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  a  few  cents  of  express 
charges,  or  other  trilling  inconven- 
ience. I  hope  that  the  Manager  of  the 
Bee-Keepers"  Union  will  not  fail  to 
cast  his  advice  in  the  direction  of  pru- 
dence and  judicious  management  of 
this  matter. 

Abronia,  Mich. 

[We  gave  our  "  advice "  over  a 
month  ago.  We  fully  agree  with  the 
position  taken  by  friend  Bingham,  as 
will  be  seen  by  re-reading  our  editorial 
on  page  G76. — Ed.] 


HEREDITY. 


An   Important    Di§CHSsion 
Heredity  in  Bees. 


Read  at  tlie  Britieh  Bee-Keepers'  Convention 
BY    MR.    K.    A.   GRIMSHAW. 


Are  we  to  assume  that  the  most  so- 
cial of  all  insects  has  developed  into 
its  present  high  condition  from  ances- 
tors who  have  had  less  and  less  of  the 
social  instinct  in  them  as  we  go  back 
into  the  remote  past,  age  by  age,  until 
we  find  a  seemingly  perfect  solitai'y 
honey-bee,  (jueen  and  drone,  male  and 
female,  themselves  workers,  able  to 
gather  their  own  food,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  queen  humble-bee,  able  to  se- 
crete wax  and  rear  its  young  until  the 
progeny  becoming  numerous,  take 
these  duties  upon  themselves  ?  If  so, 
in  vast  spaces  of  time,  the  necessity  of 
honey-gathering  and  wax-secreting, 
the  part  of  the  queen  being  removed, 
the  organs  and  glands  used  for  this 
purpose  would  by  disuse  become 
aborted  and  atrophied,  the  tongue 
would  get  shorter  by  degrees  until  it 
became,  as  we  find  it  to-day,  too  short 
altogether  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing nectar  from  flowers,  and  the  wax- 
.secreting  glands  would  disappear  en- 
tirely', the  pollen-baskets  would  also 
for  the  same  reason  go  by  the  board, 
or  remain  only  in  a  rudimentary  form. 

The  reproductive  organs  would  re- 
main, of  course,  as  perfect  as  we  find 
them,  and  by  the  whole  energies  of 
the  queen  being  devoted  to  egg-laying, 
the  ovaries  would  be  developed  into 
the  vast  egg-producing  organs  we 
know  them  to  be. 

On  tlie  part  of  the  worker  (a  female 
Ijee),  the  necessity  for  its  participation 
in  the  re-peopling  of  the  hive  Ijeing  re- 
moved, the  requisite  organs  would  at 
the  same  rate  become  atrophied,  as 
we  find  them,  whilst  the  constant  and 
increased     use    of    other    parts    (the 


tongue  and  the  pollen-baskets),  would 
be  gradually  developed  under  the 
marvellous  loss  of  compensation,  into 
what  we  see  they  are  in  the  present 
stage  of  their  development.  The  fact 
of  certain  varieties  of  A2>if!  mcllifica 
having  longer  tongues  than  otliers, 
would  support  the  suggestion  that  our 
bees  are  not  jet  on  the  apex  of  perfec- 
tion, as  regards  the  development  of 
the  parts  necessary  for  nectar-gather- 
ing. Other  varietal  difl'erences  also 
strengthen  the  assumption. 

The  development  of  the  social  idea 
always  brings  with  it  specialization  of 
parts,  devotion  to  special  labor,  and 
the  division  of  work.  Thus  we  find 
the  probational  nursing-period,  and  its 
following  honey-  and-pollen-  gathering 
life,  with  the  divisions  of  labor  into 
cell-building,  wax-secreting,  water- 
carrying,  sentinel  works,  and  so  on. 

Now  the  question  forces  itself  upon 
us — how  and  by  what  means  are  all 
these  specializations  handed  down  to 
the  generations  ?  The  queen  ixr  se 
has  only  the  re-peopling  instinct  to 
ti'ansmit,  which  she  does  in  the  worker 
and  drone  eggs,  the  worker-bees  hav- 
ing certainly  as  strong  desire  to  keep 
up  the  strength  of  the  huge  colony  as 
the  queen  can  have — perhaps  more  so  ; 
but  she  (the  queen)  inherits  nothing 
from  her  parents  beyound  the  faculty 
of  depositing  eggs  by  the  thousand. 
She  inherits  no  instinct  for  mutual  de- 
fense, the  necessity  of  seeking  food, 
building  cells,  etc.,  neither  can  she 
transmit  these  instincts,  for  neither  the 
queen  nor  the  drone  have  the  power  of 
handing  down  to  posterity  something 
they  do  not  possess. 

The  truly  wondrous  developments 
of  various  instincts  in  the  worker-bee 
are  not  possessed  by  the  parent  bees  ; 
and  as  these  developments  must  have 
extended  over  enormous  periods  of 
time,  in  order,  little  by  little,  by  con- 
stant use,  to  reach  their  present  pitch 
of  perfection,  these  minute  advances  of 
the  worker  must  have  been  perpetuated 
by  some  means  for  the  benefit  of  her 
successors  in  the  hives  of  the  future. 

The  queen-bee  is  more  the  daughter 
of  her  nurses  than  the  daughter  of  her 
mother,  for,  we  know,  it  is  only  by  the 
changed  treatment  of  a  worker-egg  by 
the  worker-bees,  tliat  she  becomes  a 
queen  at  all.  The  queen  can  only  lay 
queen-eggs  and  drone-eggs,  no  worker- 
eggs,  only  perfect  male  or  female  ova  ; 
it  is  tlie  treatment  the  female  eggs  re- 
ceive at  the  hands  of  the  workers 
which  decides  the  future  line  of  useful- 
ness in  the  female  progen}-.  How, 
then,  can  any  characteristic  developed 
in  the  worker  be  transmitted  other 
tlian  by  tlie  food  fed  to  the  brood  out 
of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  worker- 
bee  herself — food,  perhaps,  contamin- 
ated l)y  the   germs   of    foul   brood,  by 


having  passed  through  the  worker's 
own  diseased  system,  but  food  as  much 
characteristic  of  the  nurse-bee  as  is  the 
milk  of  a  nurse-mother — a  foster- 
mother — amongst  tlie  mammalia  ? 

We  have,  then,  only  this  dilemma  to 
face  :  Peculiarities  of  the  worker-bee 
not  possessed  by  either  of  its  parents 
must  be  handed  down  somehow  by  it- 
self ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
the  dilliculty  other  tlian  by  assuming 
that  she  does  this  in  the  manner  I  sug- 
gest. If  you  insist  that  these  are  latent 
in  the  worker-egg  as  soon  as  laid,  quite 
irrespective  of  any  hereditary  tendency 
hamled  down  in  the  worker-brood 
food,  then  I  contend  that  even  in  this 
case  the  queen-mother  inherited  these 
tendencies  in  the  so-called  royal  jelly, 
on  which  she  fed  when  in  the  grub 
state,  but  still  a  brood^food  which  had 
passed  through  the  system  of  wcjrkers. 
The  same  argument  applies  also  to  in- 
heritance through  the  drone. 

Ribot  tells  us,  "  In  animals  the  trans- 
mission of  individual  character  is  a 
fact  .so  common  as  scarcely  to  need 
illustration  ;"  and  Darwin  supports 
him  by  instancing  that  "  if  ahorse  be 
trained  to  certain  paces,  the  colt  in- 
herits similar  movements  ;  the  dog  be- 
comes intelligent  from  associating  with 
man  ;  the  retriever  is  taught  to  fetch 
and  carry  ;  and  these  mental  endow- 
ments and  bodilj-  powers  are  all  in- 
herited." He  also  lays  down  the  axiom 
that  "  variability  results  generally 
from  changed  conditions  acting  during 
successive  generations."  Therefore  I 
hold  that  our  worker-bee  has  gradually 
developed  its  social  instincts,  and  the 
well-known  distinctive  peculiarities  it 
possesses,  through  multitudes  of  gen- 
erations, adapting  themselves  to 
changed  conditions  of  life,  inheriting 
and  handing  down  distinct  instincts 
where  fully  developed  ;  but  where  only 
partially  developed,  handing  down  a 
tendency  in  a  given  direction. 

It  may  be  doubted  that  brood  food 
(the  sustenance  of  a  foster-mother)  is 
capable  of  transmitting  such  tenden- 
cies. I  think  that  we  only  need  to  re- 
flect a  short  time  and  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  theory  of  heredity 
Ijj'  generations  of  specialized  food. 
Darwin  assists  us  again  by  telling  us, 
"Each  living  creature  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  microcosm,  a  little  universe, 
formed  of  a  host  of  self-propagating 
or"-anisms,  inconceivably  minute,  and 
as  numerous  as  the  stars  in  heaven. 
These  organic  units,  besides  having  the 
power,  as  is  generally  admitted,  of 
crowing  by  self-division,  throw  oft"  free 
and  minute  atoms  of  their  contents — 
that  is,  gcmmules. ..  .Their  develop- 
ment depends  on  their  own  union  with 
other  nascent  cells  or  units,  and  they 
are  capable  of  transmission  in  a  dor- 
mant state  to  successive  generations." 
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Such  gemmnles  are  congregated  in 
vast  masses — vast  by  comparison — 
and  these  vast  masses  are  themselves 
so  minute  that  I  have  heard  Dr.  Dall- 
inger  (that  prince  of  mieroscopists) 
say  that  ten  million  of  them  might  be 
contained  in  a  box  having  the  diameter 
of  a  human  hair.  If  you  rub  the  seeds 
of  the  vanilla  plant  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  jou  find  them  so 
minute  that  they  become  firmly  fixed 
in  the  beautiful  furrows  of  the  skin, 
yet  each  of  these  exceedingly  small 
seeds  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  separ- 
ate cells,  having  the  prepotency  of 
growth  and  self-divisiou — having  the 
power  hidden  in  itself  of  i-eproducing 
a  perfect  plant. 

Thus,  "  number  and  size  are  only 
relative  difficulties,  the  eggs  or  seeds 
produced  by  certain  animals  or  plants 
are  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  be 
grasped  by  the  intellect "  (Darwin)  ; 
and  if  "  organic  units  during  each  stage 
of  development  throw  off  gemmules, 
which  multiplying  are  transmitted  to 
the  offspring,"  is  it  an  unfair  assump- 
tion that  such  gemmules  are  handed 
on  out  of  the  system  of  the  nurse-bee 
into  the  brood  of  the  queen  and 
worker-bee,  not  by  means  of  the 
mouth  of  the  brood,  and  thus  running 
the  risk  of  active  chemical  change, 
but  into  the  sj'stem  of  the  grub,  which 
seems  to  absorb  the  surrounding  brood- 
food  by  every  pore,  so  to  speak  ? 

Let  us  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter :  The  points  of  the 
worker  are  inherited,  and  they  are  also 
handed  down  ;  she  cannot  very  well 
inherit  from  ancestors  neither  of  which 
possess  such  points,  neither  can  she 
hand  them  forward  to  the  generations 
in  the  ordinary  way.  We  then  have 
to  find  some  extraordinarj'  manner  of 
accomplishing  this  task,  of  overcom- 
ing what  appears  to  be  an  insuperable 
difficulty. 

I  hope  I  have  given  sufficient  reason 
for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
countless  generations  of  foster-mothers 
have  been  the  real  highways  of  hered- 
ity in  our  bees,  that  as  the  milk-like 
secretions  of  the  uui'se-bee  are  fed 
alike  to  drone,  queen,  and  worker 
brood,  it  is  by  this  means  that  her 
wonderful  adaptations  in  structure, 
etc.,  are  perpetuated. 

The  following  discussion  took  place 
after  the  deliverj'  of  the  foregoing 
essay  bj'  Mr.  Grinishaw  : 

Mr.  Garrattcomijlimented  Mr.  Grini- 
shaw on  his  very  able  and  interesting 
essay,  but  felt,  speaking  for  himself, 
quite  unprepared  to  discuss  it.  He 
thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
if  the  members  could  be  provided  with 
a  syllabus  of  the  topics  tliat  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw  proposed   to   touch  upon    in  any 


future  essay.  They  would  then  be 
enabled  to  think  over  the  subjects,  and 
express  opinions  of  more  value.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw's  arguments  and  Conclusions  were 
of  a  speculative  character ;  for  in- 
stance, to  say  that  the  tongue  of  one 
bee  is  not  long  enough  to  secure  the 
honey  which  is  secreted  in  flowers,  is 
hardly  correct.  It  is  certain  that  the 
conformation  of  the  flowers  varies  so 
much  that  if  honey  cannot  be  obtained 
from  one  source,  it  can  from  others 
where  it  is  more  accessible.  They 
knew  that  the  common  red  clover 
could  not  be  fertilized  by  the  bee  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  the  hum- 
ble-bee being  the  chief  agent  in  such 
work. 

Mr.  Blow  said  that  his  views  were 
on  the  same  line  as  Mr.  Grimshaw's. 
He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  promi- 
nent points  were  transmitted  by  means 
of  the  workers,  and  not  by  means  of 
the  queen.  There  were  so  many  points 
in  the  workers  which  the  queen  did 
not  possess.  The  whole  subject  re- 
quired a  considerable  amount  of 
thought. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Graham)  quite 
believed  that  the  young  of  all  animals 
were  physically  aii'ected  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  foster-mothers.  He  remem- 
bered an  instance  of  a  cat  and  dog 
living  in  the  same  house,  each  of 
which  had  a  litter  of  young  at  the 
same  time.  The  kittens  and  the  pup- 
pies were  so  much  together  that  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  dog  at- 
tending to  the  kittens,  and  the  cat  to 
the  puppies.  The  result  of  that  was, 
that  some  of  the  puppies  developed 
significant  feline  qualities.  Koting 
those  facts  in  which  only  one  genera- 
tion was  concerned,  and  bearing  in 
mind  what  an  immense  number  of 
generations  of  bees  were  evolved  in 
the  lifetime  of  one  individual,  it  was  a 
fair  assumption  that  many  changes  in 
bee-life  might  occur  in  a  thousand 
3'ears.  Possibly  the  queen  miglit  ob- 
tain sufficient  honey  for  herself,  but 
she  was  certainly  minus  the  wax-pro- 
ducing faeultj'.  She  had  no  power  in 
the  hive,  all  the  government  being  un- 
der the  control  of  the  workers,  that 
could  stop  brood-rearing  whenever 
they  pleased. 

Mr.  Sambels  did  not  believe  in  the 
evolution  theorj-  of  Darwin,  but  he 
thought  there  was  something  in  the 
suggestion  concerning  foster-mothers. 
Unquestionably  the  structure  of  the 
bee  depended  on  the  drone,  because 
they  knew  what  would  be  the  effect 
if  a  black  bee  were  fertilized  by  a 
yellow  drone.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  temper,  he  believed  the 
workers  had  considerable  influence. 
In  the  case  of  a  colony  of  vicious  bees, 
tbe  introduction  of  a  quiet  and  amiable 


queen  did  not  effect  a  change  at  first, 
because  the  young  bees  were  influenced 
by  the  propensities  of  the  nurses.  He 
had  a  friend  who  made  a  practice  of 
introducing  new  races,  and  all  his 
bees,  even  the  Carniolans,were  vicious. 

The  chairman  confirmed,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience,  Mr.  Sambels' 
views  on  the  question  of  temper. 

Mr.  Webster  concurred  in  the  views 
expressed  regarding  the  immense  in- 
fluence of  foster-mothers. 

Mr.  Grimshaw  submitted  that  the 
long  tongue  of  the  worker  could  not 
have  been  derived  from  the  queen, 
which,  if  she  wished,  was  unable  to 
gather  honey  ;  at  least,  they  had  no 
record  of  doing  so.  Even  though  Mr. 
Sambels  would  not  support  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  still  if  he  sanctioned 
the  foster-mother  theory  of  develop- 
ment, he  (the  speaker)  would  claim 
him  as  a  supporter.  The  queen  laid 
only  queen  and  drone  eggs — she  could 
not  do  otherwise  ;  and  it  was  the 
workers  that  determined  what  should 
be  the  ultimate  produce  of  the  egg. 

Mr.  Garratt  said  Mr.  Grimshaw's 
arguments  rested  very  much  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  food  supplied  to 
the  5'oung  bees  was  prepared  by  the 
nurses — an  assertion  which  he  did  not 
think  had  yet  been  established. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Grimshaw,  and 
Mr.  Sambels,  expressed  dissent. 

The  Chairman  moved  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Grimshaw  for  his 
kindness  in  bringing  so  instructive  an 
essay  under  their  notice,  and  thereby 
setting  them  to  thinking.  He  thought 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
"  foster-mother  theory." 


QUEEN-REARING. 

methods  of  Rearing  Queens  and 
Produeing  Comb  Honey. 


Read  at  the  Eric  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Conv&itU»i 

BY   E.    D.    KEENEY. 


I  believe  that  the  American  queen- 
breeders  have,  by  judicious  breeding 
and  mating,  made  a  vast  improvement 
upon  the  imported  stock, and  a  demand 
is  already  being  made  bj'  foreign  api- 
arists for  Amei'ican-bred  queens.  Per- 
haps climate  has  had  a  hand  in  this 
improvement,  but  this  much  I  know, 
that  for  docility,  prolificness,  beauty 
and  honey-gathering  qualities,  the 
American-Italian  bees  beat  the  world  ! 

In  rearing  queens,  I  flud  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  superior 
fathers,  as  well  as  luothers,  to  proiluce 
superior  bees  ;  and  I  try  to  have  all 
the  drones  that  mate  with  my  queens, 
reared  in  2  or  3  of  my  choicest  colo- 
nies, by  keeping  in  the  center  of  their 
brood-nest,  3  or  4  frames  of  all  drone- 
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comb  the  year  round  ;  from  all  other 
colonies  I  keep  out  all  the  drone-comb 
possible. 

In  earlj'  spring  I  crowd  tlicse  drone- 
rearing  colonics  with  worker  brood, 
thereby  getting  earl)'  drones.  When 
I  find  drones  well  started,  I  remove 
the  queen  from  sonic  populous  colonj', 
on  the  second  day  remove  part  of  the 
brood,  and  the  next  da)'  the  balance, 
leaving  plenty  of  honey,  and  giving 
back  about  half  the  number  of  combs 
taken  from  them. 

I  then  take  a  frame  of  just-hatching 
larval  from  my  choicest  breeding 
queen,  and  break  down  about  a  half 
dozen  cells  on  each  side,  wherein  the 
larv;e  are  of  proper  age,  and  hang  this 
frame  in  the  centre  of  the  colony  made 
queenless.  On  the  second  and  third 
days  I  again  break  down  another 
dozen  cells,  which  will  be  as  manj' 
queens  as  ought  to  be  reared  in  any 
one  colony  at  a  time.  On  the  fifth 
day  I  destroy  all  other  cells  that  may 
have  started. 

I  now  work  all  the  brood  back  into 
this  hive  taken  from  it,  and  into  each 
frame  on  the  tenth  day  I  fasten  one  of 
these  cells  in  a  wire-cage,  and  divide 
the  colony  into  9  nucleus  colonies, 
tucked  up  warmly,  and  shut  up  tight ; 
tlie  balance  of  the  cells  I  fasten  in 
provisioned  queen-cages,  and  place 
them  in  colonies  from  which  queens 
have  been  sold,  or  place  them  in  wire 
cages,  and  hang  in  strong  colonies  to 
i  hatch,  to  be  used  later  in  making 
forced  swarms. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  9  nucleus  col- 
onies :  On  the  fourth  day  after  mak- 
ing them,  I  place  on  all  colonics  in  my 
I  yard  (except  the  3  or  4  drone-rearing 
I  ones),  the  drone-traps,  and  keep  them 
on  5  to  7  days,  which  secures  mating 
as  nearly  pure  as  possible.  As  soon  as 
these  young  queens  are  fertile,  they 
are  introduced  into  other  colonies  from 
which  queens  have  been  sold  or  sent 
away  direct  to  customers,  and  tlie 
nucleus  again  supplied  with  queen- 
cells. 

Now  we  will  return  to  the  cell  in  a 
queen  -  cage  placed  in  a  colony  to 
hatch  :  On  tlie  third  to  the  lifth  day 
after  hatching,  I  place  her  in  a  queen- 
cage  the  size  of  a  finger,  and  over  the 
open  end  I  tie  a  piece  of  newspaper, 
as  you  would  a  sore  tliumb  ;  this  cage 
is  fastened  to  a  frame  of  liatehing 
brood,  and  jilaced  in  a  hive  with  a 
close-fitting  division-board.  Now  from 
some  strong  colony  "shake  the  bees 
from  two  frames  into  this  hive,  fasten- 
ing all  up  tight  for  24  hours  ;  during 
that  time,  they  release  and  accept  that 
queen,  and  in  from  8  to  5  days  she  is 
fertile,  and  ready  to  ship,  having 
mated  with  the  pure  drones  Hj'ing  at 
that  time. 


PRODUCTION  OF   COMB  HONEV. 

I  am  requested  to  give  a  brief  out- 
line of  my  management  in  securing 
comb  honey.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
better  than  any  other  system,  but  it 
has  worked  satisfactorily  with  me,  and 
if  any  brother  bee-keeper  will  in  any 
w.ay  be  benefitted  by  following  or 
adopting  any  part  of  it,  I  shall  feel 
well  repaid. 

I  winter  my  bees  in  a  cellar,  and 
place  them  on  the  summer  stands  from 
April  15  to  the  2Uth.  On  the  first  still, 
warm  day  after,  I  shut  them  on  what- 
ever number  of  combs  they  can  cover 
well,  placing  tight-fitting  division- 
boards  up  to  them,  and  put  chaft"  cush- 
ions, or  papers  and  old  carpet  over  the 
brood-frames,  and  make  them  as  warm 
as  possible. 

They  are  now  allowed  only  entrance 
room  for  one  bee  at  a  time,  in  order 
to  retain  the  heat  in  the  hive,  and  pro- 
tect themselves  against  robbers.  Thej' 
are  left  in  this  condition  until  dande- 
lions bloom,  when  I  examine  them  all, 
and  clip  the  queens'  wings,  and  spread 
the  brood,  giving  each  colony  what- 
ever additional  room  it  may  need. 
During  apple  bloom  I  spread  the 
brood,  usually  every  three  days  (in  all 
about  three  times)  equallizing  the 
brood  in  the  hives,  and  classifying 
tlieni  that  all  swarming  may  be  done 
within  three  weeks. 

From  the  close  of  apple  bloom  to  the 
first  white  clover  bloom,  there  is  a 
honey-dearth  of  ten  days,  and  during 
that  time  I  feed  every  colony  in  my 
apiaiy  from  one-half  to  a  pound  of  thin 
honey,  to  insure  continuous  brood- 
rearing.  At  the  beginning  of  white 
clover,  sections  are  put  on,  and  I  ex- 
amine and  equallizc  again.  All  colo- 
nies are  then  of  about  equal  strength. 

When  a  swarm  issues,  I  catch  a 
wing-clipped  queen,  placing  her  in  a 
wire-cage,  while  the  swarm  is  in  the 
air  ;  I  remove  the  old  hive  to  a  new 
stand.  ))lacing  a  hive  on  the  old  stand 
with  2  frames  of  empty  comb  and  8 
frames  of  wired  foundation  in  tlie  cen- 
ter, placing  a  surplus  case  from  the 
old  hive  on  the  new  one.  By  this  time 
the  bees  are  returning,  and  the  queen 
is  allowed  to  run  in,  when  the  work 
is  done. 

A  just-hatching  <|ueen-cell  is  now 
given  the  old  colony,  and  sections  are 
placed  on  the  hive.  Honey  is  taken 
ofl"  as  fast  as  it  is  completed,  and  room 
taken  or  given  to  them  as  I  think  that 
they  retpiire. 

At  the  close  of  the  honey  season,  the 
brood  from  both  liives  is  placed  into 
one  of  them,  with  the  3-oung  queen, 
and  carried  to  a  new  stand.  Hive- 
covers  are  placed  on  the  old  stands  to 
catch  all  the  old  bees,  which  are  brim- 
stoned  at  night,  and  given  a  respecta- 
ble burial.  I 


This  plan  gives  young,  vigorous  bees 

for  winter  and  the  following  spring, 
and  saves  boarding  from  4  to  12  (piarts 
of  bees  from  8  to  6  months,  which 
means  money. 

The  hives  are  now  weighed,  and  if 
wanting  any  luimber  of  pounds  tO' 
make  25,  actual  honey  weight,  the 
colonies  are  fed  that  amount  at  once, 
and  left  alone  until  carried  into  winter 
quarters,  which  is  about  Dec.  1. 

Arcade,  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Early  History  of  Bcem  and  Honey 
in  Southern  California. 


Written  for  the  Lou  Aiujelex  E.r]>rc>i>< 

BY    S.    M.    V,'.   KASLEY. 


The  bee-industry  in  California  dates 
back  to  1854,  when  a  Mr.  Apphston 
brought  2  colonies  to  Santa  Clara 
county  and  placed  them  on  the  Stock- 
ton ranch,  near  San  Jose.  Bees  from 
those  2  colonies  were  often  seen  six 
and  seven  miles  from  home.  They  did 
so  well  that  other  importations  sood 
followed,  and  in  two  or  three  years 
some  200,  perhaps  more,  colonies  were 
introduced.  From  those  colonies  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  Arizona  have  been  stocked. 
In  Southern  California  bees  are  found 
everywhere.  In  this,  Ventura  county, 
they  are  found  in  the  house-tops,  in 
trees,  between  brick  walls,  in  clift's  of 
rocks,  and  for  want  of  a  better  place. 
they  find  shelter  in  the  ground. 

The  writer  of  this  article  bought 
some  of  the  first  bees  that  were  ship- 
ped to  the  State.  In  1859  I  sold  17 
colonies  for  11,700.  Honey  was  worth 
|1  per  pound.  Two  years  later  they 
sold  for  ^  per  colony.  The  price  per 
colony  now  ranges  from  50  cents  to  fl 
in  box-hives,  to  |l.50  to  $4  in  movable- 
frame  or  Langstroth  hive,  according  to 
qnality  of  hive  and  condition  of  colony. 
I  took  charge  of  two  apiaries  in  1884, 
located  on  the  Simi  Ranch  in  this 
county.  The  two  contained  444  colo- 
nics, and  were  located  about  two  and 
a  lialf  miles  apart.  The  total  yield  of 
extracted  honey  from  those  two  api- 
aries (now  three,  anotlier  having  been 
located  in  1885,  and  their  increase  in 
swarms  now  numbering  in  all  1,500 
colonies)  has  been  568,000  pounds,  or 
284  tons. 

The  largest  amount m.ade  in  any  one 
year  was  in  1884,  when  87J  tons  were 
taken  from  552  colonies,  and  the  api- 
aries increased  in  number  to  some- 
thing over  1,200.  The  lightest  yield 
in  any  one  year  was  last  year,  when 
only  eight  tons  of  honey  were  taken 
from  1,500  colonies.  The  highest  price 
obtained  for  honey  in  any  year  was  7 
cents,  the  lowest  4  cents. 
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The  Italians  seem  to  be  the  favorite 
race  of  bees  ia  this  State,  though  I  find 
the  Cj-prians  to  be  well  suited  for  our 
mouutaiu  ranges.  Thej'  seem  to  have 
greater  wing-power  than  any  other. 
The}' are  quick  to  resent  an  injurj', 
and  will  give  you  a  warm  reception 
wlien  all  are  at  home  on  a  cold  day. 

The  average  number  of  colonies  kept 
in  this  county  is  about  14,500.  The 
average  yield  of  honey  to  the  colony  is 
about  70  pounds.  My  apiaries  of  552 
colonies  produced  about  317  pounds  to 
the  colony  in  one.  Some  smaller  ones 
gathered  400  pounds  to  the  colony, 
that  of  Mr.  Wm.  Whitaker,  of  Piru 
City.  Last  year  some  apiaries  gath- 
ered no  honej-.  One  apiary  in  the 
county,  of  280  colonies,  this  year  gath- 
ered 12  tons  of  honey  from  the  wild 
hoar-hound.  The  color  of  the  honey 
is  not  as  light  as  our  sage  honey.  It  has 
a  little  bitter  taste,  and  is  equal  to 
hoar-hound  candy  for  colds.  It  ought 
to  bring  a  fancy  price  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

Ventui-a,  Calif. 


ALBINO  BEES. 


Are  tliey   a  maiforniation   or  a 
Diseased  OrsanUni  i 


WrttUn  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    C.    J.    ROBINSON. 


On  page  774  of  Oleanings  for  Oct. 
1,  1889,  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  gives  his 
opinion  of  Albino  bees  as  follows  : 

It  is  well  known  that  a  true  albino  is 
really  a  diseased  or  imperfect  organism. 
For  some  cause,  the  tissues  which  usually 
secrete  pigment,  or  coloring  matter,  are 
unable  to  do  so.  The  hair  is  white,  the  ex- 
posed skin  is  pink,  as  its  transparency  hides 
not  the  blood  in  the  superficial  blood-ves- 
sels, and  for  like  cause  the  eyes  are  pink. 
Thus  the  skin  in  a  human  albino  is  tender, 
and  the  ej'es  are  so  unprotected  that  they 
cannot  bear  the  light  of  day.  A  hare  lip  is 
no  more  a  malformation  than  is  albinoism. 
The  fact  that  man,  by  selection,  has  per- 
petuated this  peculiarity  in  some  animals 
makes  it  none  the  less  a  diseased  condition. 
All  animals  tend  to  reproduce  unfavorable 
as  well  as  useful  peculiarities. 

I  have  read  that  albinos  often  intermarry, 
and  thus  there  is  unfortunately  a  tendency 
to  increase  and  perpetuate  this  diseased 
condition  among  people.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  this  any  argument  against  the  so- 
called  albino  bees.  Seientificallv  such  t>ees 
are  not  albinos.  They  are  not  white.  They 
only  show  more  white  than  others  of  their 
race.  Thus,  if  I  am  correct,  these  bees  are 
no  worse  for  their  characteristics.  They 
are  not  physiologieally  deficient  as  are  true 
albinos,  but  only  sports,  or  more  properly, 
varieties.  Now,  if,  as  varieties,  they  hare 
valuable  characteristics,  as  their  friends 
claim,  then  they  are  superior  Their  lighter 
color  enables  us  to  distinguish  them,  and, 
if  persistent,  marks  them  as  a  distinct 
variety.  They  are  no  better  or  worse  for 
it.  While  the  name  albino  is  not  really 
correct  as  applied  to  these  bees,  yet  there 
is  no  harm  in  its  use.  As  yet,  I  have  never 
seen  any  true  albino  bees.  "  Yet  I  have  seen 
albino  crickets  and  cocki-oaches. 


There  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  have 
one  of  these  pyhsiologically  imperfect  bees. 
Even  should  this  occur,  it  would  cause  no 
trouble.  We  all  know  that  albino  bees,  as 
sold  in  the  market,  are  simply  a  light 
variety  of  the  Italian  race,  and  no  trouble 
need  occur.  True  albinos  wUl  be  very  rare, 
at  best,  and  never  can  cause  any  serious 
misunderstanding.  A.  J.  Cook. 

In  the  above  Prof.  Cook  asserts  that 
"  it  is  well  known  that  a  true  Albino 
is  really  a  diseased  or  imperfect  or- 
ganism." His  affirmation  is  not  so 
"  well  known"  to  learned  men  (other 
than  himself)  that  it  is  admitted  as 
being  true  in  any  sense.  He  offers  no 
evidence,  no  authorit}',  in  support  of 
his  claim,  and  there  is  valid  reason  for 
his  default,  for  none  exist ;  the  affir- 
mation is  dependent  on  fiction  alone, 
instead  of  being  based  on  science. 

What  would  Prof.  Cook  have  under- 
stood by  his  use  of  the  term  "  disease  ?" 
Disease  signifies  not  at  ease,  expres- 
sive of  an  abnormal  condition  ;  while 
ease  is  expressive  of  normal  condition. 
Prof.  C.  says  that  "  a  hare  lip  is  no 
more  a  malformation  that  is  albino- 
ism." It  cannot  be  "well  known" 
that  a  hare  lip,  or  malformation,  or 
imperfect  organism,  hears  any  relation 
to  disease  !  A  hare  lip  is  a  deformity, 
a  malformation,  while  albinoism  is  a 
perfect  organism,  the  structure  being 
complete  though  differing  in  certain 
respects.  A  creature  of  variegated 
color  is  not  thereby  deformed.  A  negro 
of  the  darkest  type  is  identical  (so  far 
as  organism  m.ay  be  considered)  with 
the  whitest  specimen  of  the  race,  and 
the  case  is  the  same  with  all  the  shades 
of  color  between  the  two  extremes. 

Prof.  Cook  claims  that  all  albinos 
.are  constitutionally  diseased,  and  that 
in  the  reproduction  of  albinos,  "there 
is  a  tendency  to  increase  and  perpet- 
uate this  diseased  condition  among 
people."  This  "disease"  is  his  as- 
sumption. The  disease  could  not  be 
perpetuated  if  it  does  not  exist,  and  he 
has  not  produced  corroborating  testi- 
mony that  it  ever  did  exist. 

It  is  well  known  that  albinoism  has 
been  perpetuated  during  all  ages,  and 
it  continues  the  same,  independent  of 
disease.  It  is  well  known  that  albino- 
ism occurs  in  the  bovine  races — albino 
cows — yet  the  milk  of  those  cows  never 
proved  to  be  uiihealtlu".  Had  it  been 
a  fact  that  albinoism  is  evidence  of 
constitutional  disease,  the  milk  se- 
creted by  albino  cows  would  be  pois- 
oned by  the  disease. 

The  Professor  alleges  that  the  "  skin 
in  a  human  albino  is  tender."  This 
assei-tion  is  not  susceptible  of  proof — 
is  not  true,  so  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  and  I  have  investigated  the 
subject— some  human  albinos  reside 
near  by  me. 

Again,  he  affirms  that  the  "  eyes  are 
so  unprotected  that  they  cannot  bear 
tlie  light  of  day."      What  are  the  facts 


in  the  case  ?  In  albinos  the  iris  of 
their  eyes  appear  red,  from  its  great 
vascularity.  As  the  pigment  in  the 
coats  of  the  eye  serves  to  diminish  the 
stimulus  of  the  light  upon  the  retina, 
albinos  generally  cannot  bear  a  strong 
light  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  bet^ 
ter  in  the  dark  than  others.  Because 
human  albinos  do  not  well  bear  a 
strong  light,  perhaps  the  Professor 
fancies  that  it  is  occasioned  by  disease, 
like  a  hare  lip. 

Albinoism  in  the  human  species  is 
simply  this  :  The  coloring-matter  is 
secreted  between  the  cuticle  and  the 
true  skin,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
color  secreted — whether  it  be  white  of 
an  uncommon  hue,  or  other  color — it 
is  normal  and  regular,  however  much 
it  differs  from  any  common  order. 
None  have  authority  to  decide  that 
any  born  color  is  a  "  phvsiological  de- 
fect." 

Learned  Buckminister  wrote  :  "  The 
shafts  of  disease  (not  hare  lips)  shoot 
across  our  path  in  such  a  variety  of 
courses,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
human  life  is  darkened  bj'  their  num- 
ber, and  the  escape  of  an  individual 
becomes  almost  miraculous."  He  had 
no  reference  to  "  shafts"  of  hare  lips, 
or  malformation,  or  imperfect  organ- 
isms. 

Shakespeare  said  :  "  We  are  all  dis- 
eased ;"  and  why  may  not  all  bees  be  a 
little  out  of  "  kilter  ?" 

The  so-called  albino  bees  are  a  type 
of  bees  of  the  family  showing  more  or 
less  yellow,  but  the  hairs  on  the  thorax 
appear  white — hence  the  name,  "  al- 
bino." The  term  albino  signifies,  in 
Latin,  albus,  white.  The  scientific 
name  being  Jeucopathy  or  leiicosis.  The 
Professor  declares  that  the  so-called 
albino  bees  are  not  white,  and  "scien- 
tifically such  bees  are  not  albinos." 
However,  the  distinguishing  name  is 
a  more  valid  one  than  the  name  ■'  Ital- 
ian," which  he  applies  to  bees  more  or 
less  j-ellow.  "  .Scientificallj-  "  he  never 
saw  any  Italian  bees.  He  uses  the 
term  "  Italian  bees."  Now  I  will  fol- 
low him  and  demur  to  his  calling  any 
known  type  of  bees  "Italians."  No 
type  of  bees  are  indigenous  in  Italy, 
but  all  are  truly  exotic  in  that  coun- 
try, and  different  types  of  bees  have 
become  natives  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries.  Bees,  showing  more 
or  less  j-ellow,  have  become  natives  of 
several  countries.  Italian,  when  ap- 
plied to  bees,  is  truly  a  misnomer. 

If  the  learned  Professor  desires  and 
attempts  to  educate  bee-keepers  in  the 
use  of  scientific  terms,  and  the  applica- 
tion thereof  technically,  why  not  begin 
at  home  ?  Undoubtedly  the  so-called 
Italian  and  all  j'ellow  bees  are  Egyp- 
tian bees,  for  they  had  their  origin  in 
that  country  ;  at  least,  the  first  came 
to  notice  in  Lower  Egypt. 
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BEE-EXHIBITS. 


A  Gerinaii   Apiari!it*§   Views   of 
the  I'liris  ISee-Exliibit§. 


Written  Si>r  the  American  Bcc.Tomiial 
BY  REV.    STEl'HEN   ROESE. 


Tony  Kellen  is  the  talented  writer 
for  tlie  various  bee-periodicals  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland  and  France,  who 
closely  observed  every  thing  exhibited 
at  the  late  Exhibition  at  Paris,  France, 
reported  tlie  facts  about  the  exhibits 
of  the  various  countries  and  nations  of 
the  World,  in  the  German  bee-paper, 
Dcr  liiencn-  Vater  aus  Boehmcn,\yAge  152. 
According  to  his  statements,  it  can  be 
clearly  seen  which  nation  takes  the 
lead  in  apiculture.  His  remarlcs  con- 
cerning our  nation  and  country  are  as 
follows  : 

North  America  is  represented  by  a 
grand  exhibition  of  over  twenty  bee- 
hive manufacturers, and  supply  dealers, 
among  them  being  the  well-known 
names  of  Dadant.  Muth,  Root,  Hed- 
doii,  etc.  Their  exhibition  was  the 
most  remarkable  and  practical,  and 
most  beautiful  of  all  on  exhibition.  A 
descrijjtion  of  the  vai'ious  patterns  of 
hives,  supplies  and  products  would  re- 
quire many  sheets  of  paper  to  describe, 
and  whoever  would  undertake  to  give 
a  detailed  description  of  each  article, 
would  need  a  hand-book  on  bee-cul- 
ture ;  and  this  is  something  in  which 
Europeans  fall  far  siiort. 

England  and  America  have,  in  api- 
culture, by  far  outdone  the  German 
nation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of 
the  countries  represented.  They  may 
in  the  beginning  have  learned  many 
things  from  the  Germans — this  I  will 
admit — but  what  they  did  learn  they 
knew  how  to  put  into  practice,  without 
standing  still,  and  there  is  sufficient 
reason  why  we  find  in  America  the 
most  noted,  talented,  and  most  suc- 
cessful bee-keepers  in  the  World  ;  and 
at  this  date  the  Germans  and  French 
might  well  go  to  the  English  and 
Americans,  and  learn  successful  and 
practical  bee-keeping. 

Concerning  bee-literature  alone,  the 
Europeans  fall  far  short  in  coming  up 
to  the  standard.  It  will  take  a  long 
time  before  we  Europeans  will  be  able 
to  present  before  the  public  such  works 
as  Root's  ".4.  B  C,"  or  Langstroth's 
"Hive  and  Honey-Bee,"  etc. 

Tlie  only  one  wlio  at  present,  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  attracts  pub- 
lie  attention,  is  Master  Gravenliorst. 
We  have,  aside  from  his  valuable 
"  Iraker,"  a  host  of  other  works  on 
bee-culture,  and  wliat  is  most  remark- 
able about  the  whole  thing  is,  that 
each  work  is  often  reprinted  in  the 
second  and  tliird  editions. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  way  and 
manner  in  whicli   Americans   establish 


their  apiaries.  At  the  Exhibition  I 
saw  a  long  line  of  photographs  of 
American  apiaries,  and  in  every  case 
tlio  hives  stand  separate,  and  free 
from  each  other.  Nowheres  do  we 
find  high  benches  or  tables  on  which 
the  hives  stand — not  even  bee-houses. 

There  was  also  a  great  glass  case, 
full  of  the  nectar  sweets,  in  the  most 
attractive  glass  honey-pails,  in  frames 
and  in  sections.  Tony  Kellen. 


BEE-NOTES. 


Freaks     Among    Bee§,    Goldcii- 
Rod,  and  tlie  Coming  Bee. 


Written  ior  the  Amcrimn  Bee  Journal 
BY   CHARLES    A.    BUNCH. 


I  arranged  some  nucleus  hives  for 
queen-rearing,  and  gave  each  a  ripe 
queen-cell,  and  in  3i  days  I  found  one 
of  the  queen's  laying — just  19i  days 
from  the  time  the  comb  was  replaced 
in  the  hive  of  the  breeding  queen. 
This  queen  was  from  this  yeai-'s  rear- 
ing, and  proved  to  be  a  rapid  layer. 

I  found  a  bee  with  the  head  and 
thorax  of  a  worker,  and  the  abdomen 
of  a  drone  ;  and  another  bee  with  but 
one  e3'e,  as  there  was  no  division  at 
the  top  of  the  head  like  other  bees,  but 
"  a  continuous  eye,"  if  that  would  be 
the  proper  expression. 

I  always  expect  bees  to  work  on 
golden-rod,  if  we  have  a  heavy  rain  to 
soak  the  ground  well  when  in  bloom, 
as  it  will  stand  rain  better  than  drouth. 

I  commenced  the  season  with  24  col- 
onies of  bees  in  good  condition  ;  six  of 
this  number  I  divided  into  two  and 
three  frame  nuclei  for  queen-rearing, 
which  left  18  for  increase  and  honey- 
producing.  My  crop  of  honey  in  one- 
pound  sections  was  1,050  pounds,  and 
increased  to  43  colonics.  I  think  that 
the  bees  would  have  done  considerably 
better  had  it  not  been  for  so  much 
brood  getting  chilled  and  thrown  out 
about  May  30 — a  spell  of  weather  not 
to  be  forgotten. 

Doubtless  some  are  waiting  for  the 
"  coming  bee,"  thinking  that  it  will  be 
a  new  strain  of  bees,  produced  by 
crossing  and  selection.  Such  need 
wait  no  longer,  as  the  "coming  bee" 
is  here,  and  has  been  here  for  some- 
time. It  is  produced  by  crossing  the 
best  strains  of  Ligurian  bees  with  the 
best  Italian  bees.  This  strain  of  bees 
is  industrious  and  gentle,  and  the  bee- 
keeper that  .admires  beauty,  will  look 
on  such  with  pleasure. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  will 
be  many  a  day  liefore  the  above-named 
race  of  bees  wilLsllow  their  banner  to 
be  hauled  down  and  stamped  in  tlie 
dust ;  and  if  it  comes  to  pass,  it  will 
not  be  without  a  desperate  struggle. 

La  Paz,  Ind. 


CONVENTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Dec.  4-«.— International,  at  Brantforit.  Ont..  Canada. 
K.  K.  Hollenuann,  8ec.,  Romney,  Out. 

Dec.  16, 17.-Nortliern  Illinois,  at  Itockfoni,  Ills. 

I).  A.  Fuller.  Sec,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 

Dec.  10.— Huron  &  Tuscola  Co's.,  at  Sebewainn.  Micli. 
J.G.  Kiiudinger.  Cor.  Sec,  KilmanaKli.  Mich. 

Dec  26, 27.— Michigan  State,  at  Lansing,  Mich. 

H.  U.  Cutting,  Sec.  Clinton,  Mich. 

1890. 

Jan.  22.— Vermont  State,  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

J.  H.  Larrabee,  Sec,  Larrabee's  I'oint,  Vt. 

May  2.— Susquelianna  Co..  at  Hopbottom,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Soeley,  Sec,  Harford.  Pa. 

tW  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  partlculare  ot 
time  and  place  of  future  meetlngB.— BD. 


Ooldeu-Rotl  a!«  a  Ilon4^y-I>lant. 

I  have  been  summing  up  the  reports  upon 
goldeu-rod  since  Sept.  7,  in  I'egard  to  its 
value  as  a  honey-plant,  and  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Untavorable reports:  Iowa,  2;  New  York, 
2 ;  Nebraska,  2  ;  Ohio,  1 ;  Illinois,  1 ;  Wis- 
consin, 3;  Kentucky,  1;  and  Kansas  1 — 
making  a  total  of  12  unfavorable  reports. 

Favorable  reports :  Nova  Scotia,  1 ;  Wis- 
consin, 2 ;  Massachusetts,  1 ;  Michigan,  1 ; 
Tennessee,  1;  New  York,  6;  Pennsylvania, 
1 ;  Washington  Territory,  1 ;  Vermont,  1 ; 
Missouri,  1 ;  New  Hampshire,  1 — making  a 
total  of  17  favorable  reports. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  from  the  Western 
States,  4  favorable  reports,  and  9  unfavor- 
able ones;  Eastern  States,  11  favorable, 
and  2  unfavorable;  Southern  States,  2 
favorable,  and  1  unfavorable.  By  this  we 
see  that  the  majority  of  unfavorable  re- 
ports are  from  the  Western  States,  and  the 
majority  of  favorable  ones  are  from  the 
Eastern  States.  Now  I  would  like  to  have 
Prof.  Cook  see  if  he  cannot  give  some 
pointers  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  us.  if  for 
nothing  else  but  to  satisfy  our  curiosity. 
The  American-  Bee  Jourxai,  has  been  to 
considerable  pains  in  getting  so  many  re- 
ports from  so  many  different  jiarts  of  the 
country,  and  it  seems  as  though  we  should 
derive  some  benefit  from  it. 

G.  H.  Asnnv. 

Albion,  N.  Y..  Nov.  18,  1889. 


(■ielling;  lleem  Out  of  Sec-lions. 

In  the  well  written  and  finely  illustrated 
article  by  Mr.  F.  (irciner.  on  page  727,  I 
am  requested  to  prevail  upon  the  inventor 
of  any  better  plan  for  getting  bees  out  of 
surplus  receptacles  than  is  there  illustrated, 
and  to  pulilish  the  same.  He  closes  by  say- 
ing that  thousands  of  bee-keepers,  who  are 
w()il<ing  hard  to  make  an  honest  living, 
will  thank  me  for  it. 

I  have  the  most  kindly  feelings  towards 
the  class  of  hard-working  bee-keepers  to 
which  Mr.  Greiuer  refers,  and  that  is  the 
reason  wliy  I  have  always  tried  to  check 
the  iufiux  into  our  business  to  an  extent 
hurtful  to  this  very  class. 

If  Mr.  Greiuer  is  familiar  with  my  work 
during  the  jiast  twenty  years,  I  would  ask, 
in  all  candor,  if  I  have  not  done  my  share  of 
(//•(If lA- labor.  I  think  so;  and  when  I  came 
to  one  (and  that  which  I  considered  my 
crowning  invention),  procured  a  patent 
upon  it,  and  asked  for  a  partial  i)ayment 
for  my  labors,  it  turned  out  that  in  the  bee- 
keeping ranks  was  a  class  not  enumerated 
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by  Mr.  Greiner  in  his  sentence,  "who  are 
working  hard  to  make  an  honest  living," 
but  who  were  working  in  every  way  to  de- 
ceive, to  the  end  that  some  one  might  not 
get  a  dollar,  or  an  honor,  more  than  they 
have  been  able  to  command. 

The  invention  referred  to  by  Mr.  Greiner, 
is  that  of  another,  and  one  who  can  well  be 
excused  for  being  embittered  by  the  treat- 
ment his  father  has  received.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  charity,  all  of  which  are 
good, that  should  not  be  dealt  out  promiscu- 
ously. Every  one  should  deserve  what  he 
gets.  That  would  foster  a  deserving  de- 
portment. James  Heddox. 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 


Honey  Crop  Almost  a  Failure 

The  honey  crop  of  Southern  niiuois  is 
almost  a  failure  in  some  localities,  and 
other  places  gave  '4  to  }4  of  a  crop.  In 
southwestern  localities,  among  the  poplar 
(tulip)  trees,  bees  did  not  do  so  well,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold  spell  in  May,  which  is  the 
time  that  the  poplar  is  in  bloom.  My  bees 
averaged  only  33  pounds  per  colony  this 
year,  and  43  pounds  in  1888. 

Boyleston,  Ills.  Tiios.  C.  Stanley. 


Ciood  Yield  ot  Honey— Robbing. 

I  bad  49  colonies  in  chaff  hives  last  fall, 
and  lost  3  in  the  spring,  one  having  died  (a 
swarm  that  came  tome),  and  the  other  2 
were  robbed  out,  which  left  me  46,  all  in 
good  condition  except  a  few  weak  ones, 
which  finally  became  all  right.  Then  two 
weeks  of  cold,  rainy  weather  came  on,  and 
all  the  bees  would  have  starved,  if  I  had 
not  fed  them  about  150  pounds  of  sugar 
that  lasted  them  until  they  could  get  out  to 
gather  honey ;  in  a  few  days  the  brood- 
chambers  were  full,  and  I  bad  to  put  on  the 
supers ;  in  a  week  I  extracted  900  pounds 
and  in  3  or  4  days,  1,200  jjouuds  more,  and 
so  on  tiU  I  had  extracted  nearly  10,000 
pounds  of  honey,  besides  saving  lots  of 
filled  combs  to  put  back  for  winter.  I  sold 
all  of  my  honey  for  5  and  6  cents  per 
pound,  but  mostly  at  6  cents.  Another 
person  and  I  extracted  2,200  pounds  in 
one  day.  All  of  my  crop  is  from  46  colo- 
nies of  bees.  How  is  that  for  high?  Be- 
sides I  increased  my  apiary  to  90  colonies, 
which  are  now  in  chaff  hives. 

To  stop  bees  from  robbing,  I  take  a 
double  handful  of  straw  and  put  it  at  the 
entrance  against  the  hive.  They  cannot, 
or  will  not,  alight  on  this,  and  will  soon 
give  up  robbing.  The  bees  in  the  hive  will 
not  smother  if  straw  is  left  there  for  any 
length  of  time.  Take  it  away  in  the  even- 
ing. N.iTiiAN  Meeceh. 

Neosho,  Wis. 


the  earth  is  a  mass  of  white  clover  this  fall. 
Some  say  that  they  are  not  discouraged  by 
a  failure,  but  it  hurts  to  have  three  years 
of  failure,  and  to  see  the  bees  starve  to 
death  just  when  they  ought  to  be  thriving 
and  swanning.  Still,  one  thing  consoles 
me,  for  I  can  think  back  to  the  time  when 
I  had  honej'  by  the  ton — it  was  when  I  had 
to  back  a  wagon  to  my  front  door,  and 
haul  the  honey  off  by  the  ton.  Then  it  was, 
"  Where  can  I  sell  all  the  honey  '?"  Now  it 
is,  "What  Willi  do  for  honey  for  my  cus- 
tomers'" The  question  with  me  is.  How 
can  I  produce  the  honey?  Golden-rod  is 
worthless  for  honey  here.  Spanish-needle, 
heart's-ease  and  white  clover  are  all  that 
we  can  depend  upon  for  honey. 

D.  R.  RosEBROuon. 
Casey,  Ills.,  Nov.  15,  1889. 


Poor  Sea!son  t'oi-  Honey. 

I  started  last  spring  with  30  colonies,  and 
I  now  have  51,  increased  by  natural 
swarming.  The  drouth  held  on  in  the 
spring  until  it  came  nearly  killing  all  the 
white  clover  here  in  Clark  county,  and  it 
held  on  for  weeks  after  it  had  commenced 
to  rain  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  State, 
and  we  could  hear  of  its  being  too  wet 
there.  The  last  of  May  it  commenced  to 
rain  here,  and  when  it  did  begin  it  seemed 
as  if  it  would  never  stop;  but  at  last  it  did 
cease,  and  did  not  rain  auy  more,  so  that 
the  buckwheat  came  nearly  dying  just  as 
it  began  to  bloom.  Of  course  we  got  no 
honey  from  it.  Then  the  cold  nights  be- 
gan, so  that  it  was  the  poorest  fall  for 
honey  that  I  have  ever  known.  I  got  only 
500  pounds  of  honey,  of  bad  quality.  The 
fall  honey  was  better,  and  I  trust  that  it 
will  winter  the  bees.  I  am  in  hopes  that 
next  year's  crop  will  be  a  good  one,  for  all 


4tueen-CeII  Knife,  etc. 

I  make  a  good  queen-cell  knife  as  follows ; 
Take  an  old  corset  steel,  about  Ji-iuch  wide, 
break  it  off  3*2  inches  long,  and  grind  one 
end  in  the  shape  desired  for  cutting,  and 
shai-pen  the  edge  as  far  back  as  it  will  be 
needed.  Then  whittle  out  a  handle  about 
the  size  of  a  lead-pencil,  3  inches  long,  and 
split  it  half  the  length  and  insert  the  steel ; 
tie  a  thread  around  the  end  in  a  groove, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  thin,  and  just 
right  for  cuttiug  out  queen-cells.  Make 
several,  and  have  one  always  handy. 

This  has  been  another  year  of  failure  with 
us  here.  White  clover  was  abundant,  but 
the  bees  did  not  notice  it  much.  From  23 
colonies,  I  got  only  about  110  pounds  of 
honey,  and  increased  them  to  33.  This  is 
the  fourth  year  of  failure  in  succession. 
The  fall  honej'-flow  generally  fills  the  brood- 
chambers.  Hugh  L.  Lynn. 

Glenville,  Ky. 


Cione  to  'Wasliing'ton. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio, 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  Western 
New  York  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  I  wish 
to  announce  through  the  Ameuioan  Bee 
Journal,  that  our  President,  Mr.  W.  A. 
McLain,  from  change  of  location,  has  been 
obliged  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the 
association.  I  know  that  it  will  be  news 
that  all  the  members  of  the  association  will 
be  verj'  sorry  to  hear,  for  Mr.  McLain  was 
always  genial  and  ready  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  our  meetings  profitable. 
His  hearty  hand-shake  will  be  very  much 
missed.  Mr.  W.  A.  McLain  moved  with  his 
family  to  Seattle,  Washington  (State),  on 
Nov.  12.  Though  he  has  sold  his  bees,  we 
believe  that  his  interest  in  them  is  such 
that  he  will  secure  some  of  his  jjets  in  his 
new'  home.  H.  S.  Sutton,  of  Franklin, 
Venango  Co.,  Pa.,  1st  Vice-President,  is 
now  the  President  of  the  association. 

We  are  having  a  nice  fall,  and  up  to  this 
time  we  have  not  had  snow  enough  to 
cover  the  ground.  Bees  generally  have 
plenty  of  natural  stores  for  winter. 

Geo.  Spitler. 

Mosiertown,  Pa.,  Nov.  19,  1889.        • 


Varieties  ol  tlie  Clover. 

I  notice  on  page  725,  that  Mrs.  L.  Har- 
rison, in  her  answer  to  Query  668.  claims 
to  know  of  forty  different  varieties  of 
clover.  Will  she  please  to  give  the  names 
of  the  forty  varieties,  and  also  where  they 
exists  C.  E.  Woodward. 

Xenia,  O.,  Nov.  16,  1S89. 

[At  our  request,  Mrs.  Harrison  gives  the 
following  reply  to  the  above.— Ed.] 

In  the  "  Herborium  "  of  the  Department 
I  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,   D.  C,  are 


specimens  of  the  forty  varieties  of  native 
clovers  {TrifoUum).  The  largest  number 
of  these  belong  to  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
continent.  Of  these  forty  species,  only 
eight  (I  think)  have  been  experimented 
with  and  cultivated,  to  determine  their 
value  for  forage  and  fodder.  We  have  ex- 
perimented to  some  extent  with  six  varie- 
ties. Then  there  is  the  Japan  clover 
(Lespedeza  striaUt)  ,that  is  not  a  TrifoUum, 
but  which  has  been  found  to  be  of  value  in 
Florida,  Southern  Alabama,  and  Georgia, 
for  forage.  For  pasture  in  your  locality, 
there  is  probably  nothing  better  than 
Alsike  clover  {TrifoUum  hybrkla).  which 
gives  great  satisfaction  with  us.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  issued  several 
special  reports  on  our  native  grasses,  the 
principal  of  these,  called  the  "  Agricultural 
Grasses  of  the  United  States,"  is  a  pamph- 
let of  144  pages,  with  120  full-page  en- 
gravings. You  can  probably  obtain  it 
through  your  Member  of  Congress ;  or  by 
writing  directly  to  Hon.  Jeremiah  Rusk, 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  DC. 
Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 
Peoria,  Bis. 


Bee  Escapes  Further  Hescribed. 

On  page  697,  Frank  Coverdale  attempts 
to  describe  a  bee-escape  to  get  bees  out  of 
sections — a  board  'Jh  of  an  inch  thick,  to 
just  fit  the  section-case ;  nail  J's-inch  strip 
all  around ;  then  a  "4 -inch  hole  is  bored  in 
the  board,  and  a  l-\-iucli  cone  made  so  fit 
in  the  hole.  This  board  is  slipped  between 
the  case  of  full  sections  and  the  brood- 
frames,  or  between  the  top  and  middle 
cases,  and  the  cone  dropped  in  the  hole  in 
the  board,  through  which  the  bees  will  de- 
scend into  the  brood  department.  Observe, 
the  board  is  \-inch  thick,  and  there  will  be 
but  a  Jg-inch  bee-space  below  it  until  the 
sections  or  brood-fi-ames  are  reached — the 
thickness  of  board  and  space  under  it  mak- 
ing in  all  %  of  an  inch.  The  wire  cone  be- 
ing 1?^  inches  long,  the  point  will  rest  on 
the  tops  of  sections  or  frames.  How  are  the 
bees  to  get  down ;  E.  E.  Ewinc;. 

Rising  Sun,  Md. 

[At  our  request,  Frank  Coverdale  replies 
to  the  above  as  follows : — Ed.] 

Judging  from  the  letters  received  by  me 
concerning  my  bee-escape  board,  it  has  ap- 
parently been  quite  plain  to  all,  as  far  as  I 
know,  except  the  above.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Ewing,  as  to  how  to  manage  the  cone,  I 
would  say:  Bore  the  %-inch  hole,  as  I 
mentioned  on  page  697,  over  the  opening 
of  the  sections.  This  is  done  so  that  the 
wire-screen  cone  will  go  down  between  the 
sections  or  brood-frames — otherwise  of 
course  it  would  not  go  down.  When  used 
over  a  wood-zinc  honey-board,  the  cone 
must  be  made  shorter,  so  that  the  lower 
point  will  come  down  between  the  slats 
close  to  the  zinc  perforations. 

Frank  Coverdale. 

Welton,  Iowa. 


TUe  Honey  Crop. 

On  page  731,  Mr.  C.  D.  Barber,  Stockton, 
N.  Y.,  says  that  I  reported  the  honey  crop 
of  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y..  a  complete 
failure,  and  avers  that  his  bees  never  did 
better,  ami  that  my  report  "  wasincorrect." 
In  justice  to  myself,  I  would  respectfully 
say  that  as  I  made  no  such  statement,  the 
"  incorrect  report  "  applies  more  fittingly 
to  Mr.  Barber's  letter,  than  to  any  on  page 
556.  The  letter  would  convey  the  idea 
that  I  had  positively  asserted  that  which  I 
did  not  know.  In  the  future,  Mr.  Barber 
will  please  read  more  carefully,  and  report 
more  correctly.  H.  E.  Hill. 

Titusville,  Pa.,  Nov.  19,  1889. 
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^usiucss  Notices. 


ZW  Kead  our  Book  Premium  offer  on  the 
last  page  of  this  Journal. 

1^"  Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiuer.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid.  For  sale 
at  this  office. 

t^"  Send  us  one  i"\EW  subscriber,  with 
$1.00,  and  we  will  present  you  with  a  nice 
Pocket  Dictionary. 

E^"  Red  Labels  are  nice  for  Pails  which 
hold  from  1  to  10  lbs.  of  honey.  Price  *1. 00 
per  hundred,  with  name  and  address  printed. 
bample  free. 

50^  Calvert's  No.  1  Phenol,  mentioned  in 
Cheshire's  Pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  1 7,  as 
a  cure  for  foul  brood,  can  be  procured  at 
this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce,  by  express. 

I£^"  The  date  on  the  wrapper-label  of  this 
paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  mouth  to 
which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past,  please 
send  us  a  dollar  to  advance  that  date  another 
year. 

IQg^  Please  send  us  the  names  of  your 
neighbors  who  keep  bees,  and  we  will  send 
them  sample  copies  of  the  Bee  Juiuxal. 
Then  please  caU  upon  them  and  get  them  to 
subscribe  with  you. 

l^°  As  there  Is  another  firm  of  "Newman 
&  Son"  in  this  city,  our  letters  sometimes 
get  mixed.  Please  write  A7nerican  Bee 
Jonrnul  on  the  corner  of  your  envelopes  to 
save  confusion  and  delay. 

K^"  We  have  some  full  sets  of  the  Bee 
Journal  for  1889,  and  new  subscribers  can 
have  the  full  sets  for  1889  and  1890  for 
$1.80  until  all  are  gone.  Or,  we  will  send 
the  full  sets  for  1887,  1888,  1889  and  1890 

for  $:j.oo. 

I^"  Systematic  work  in  the  Apiary  will 
pay.  Use  the  Apiary  Register.  Its  cost  is 
trifting.     Prices : 

For    .iO  colonies  (120  pagres)    $100 

••   100  colonies  (220  pages) 1  25 

■'   200  colonics  (420  pages) 1  50 

m^"  When  talking  about  Bees  to  your 
friend  or  neighbor,  you  will  oblige  us  by 
commending  the  Bee  Journal  to  him,  and 
taking  his  subscription  to  send  with  your 
renewal.  For  this  work  we  will  present  you 
with  a  copy  of  the  Convention  Hand  Book, 
by  mail,  postpaid.    It  sells  at  50  cents. 

t^"  We  offer  the  Monthly  Philadeljihia 
Ftirm  Joiimnl,  and  either  the  American 
Bee  Journal  or  lLLU.^TH.VTEn  Home  Jour- 
nal from  now  until  Dec.  31,  1890,  for*!. 20. 
Or,  we  will  glvcit  free  for  one  year  to  any 
one  who  will  send  us  one  ncm  subscriber  for 
either  of  our  Journals  with  $1.00  (the  sub- 
scription price) . 


Ooolilllc  on  <|iieeii~ICvai-ing'. 

Queens  can  be  reared  in  the  upper  stories 
of  hives  used  for  extracted  honey,  where  a 
queen-excluding  honey-board  is  used,  which 
are  as  good,  if  not  superior,  to  Queens 
reared  by  any  other  process;  and  that,  too, 
while  the  old  Queen  is  doing  duty  below, 
just  the  same  as  though  Queens  were  not 
being  reared  above.  This  is  a  fact,  though 
it  is  not  generally  known. 

If  you  desire  to  know  how  this  can  be 
done — how  to  have  Queens  fertilized  in  up- 
per stories,  while  the  old  Queen  is  laying 
below — how  you  may  safely  introduce  any 
Queen,  at  any  time  of  the  year  when  bees 
cay  fly— all  about  the  different  races  of 
bees — all  about  shipping  Queens,  queen- 
cages,  candy  for  queen-cages,  etc. — all 
about  forming  nuclei,  multiplying  or  unit- 
ing bees,  or  weak  colonies,  etc. ;  or,  in  fact 
everything  about  the  queen-business  which 
you  maj' want  to  know,  send  for"Doolit- 
tle's  Scientific  Queen-Rearing;"  a  book  of 
1 70  pages,  which  is  nicely  bound  in  cloth, 
and  as  interesting  as  any  story.  Price, 
$1.00. 

An  edition  in  strong  paper  covers  is  is- 
sued for  premiums.  It  will  be  mailed  as  a 
present  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  two 
new  subscribers  to  either  of  our  Journals. 


Honey  anti   ll«-«-swax  .llarkel. 


A  I^ew  Premium. 

The  National  Purchasing  Co.  of  this  city 
issue  a  Membership  Ticket  good  for  the 
year  1890,  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  This 
Ticket  is  not  transferable,  and  entitles  the 
holder  to  all  discounts  that  the  Agency  can 
secure  on  goods  that  may  be  ordered,  and 
they  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  more  or 
less  discount  on  every  order  received. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Mana- 
ger, Mr.  C.  L.  Seavey,  we  are  enabled  to 
make  this  remarkable  offer :  We  will  for- 
ward a  Membership  Ticket  for  1890  to  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  for  the 
American  Bee  Journal  or  Illustrated 
Home  Journal  for  one  year  with  -$2.00. 
This  offer  is  good  only  until  Dec.  31,  1889. 


We  want  these  numbers  of  the  Bee 
Journal,  viz:  December,  1875,  January  to 
June,  1876,  and  April  30,  1884.  Also  No. 
18,  of  1884:  and  Nos.  2,  17,18,  19,20,  31, 
32,  42,  44.  and  48,  of  1885.  If  any  one 
desires  to  sell  them — please  state  price.  Do 
not  send  any  numbers  until  we  order  them, 
for  we  only  want  one  copy  of  each. 


Please  notice  our  latest  Premiums 
for  getting  new  Subscribers,  on  page  751  of 
this  issue.  It  will  pay  every  reader  to  en- 
deavor to  procure  new  subscribers  for  us. 
We  ought  to  get  thousands  of  new  readers 
during  the  next  two  months. 


It^"  W.  D.  Soper,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  has 
his  new  Catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies 
for  1890  on  our  desk  at  this  early  day. 


DBlTiOlT. 

UONE  v.— Demand  i.-*  fair  for  comb  at  I3@15c.  per 
lb.  There  is  more  dark  honey  than  liKht.  Extract 
ted.  M{ciMc. 

B  K  K  8  W  AX.-  24®a5c. 
N.iv.  II.  M.  U.  HDNT.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

CHICAGO. 

IIONKV.— Receipts  of  coiub  are  avera^'ing  about 
as  they  usually  do  with  n  fair  erop.  rriccs  rule  at 
I;J(<(JI4('.  for  choice  to  fancy  I-lhs.,  which  comprise 
the  hulk  of  the  receipts,  very  little  in  sections  aver 
akrini:  l'^.  .2  lbs.,  and  sells  at  IU(0I'2c^.;  dark,8@]0c 
K-Xtracted,  G'aSc. 

BBK8WAJC,-25o.  R.  A.  BURNBTT. 

Nov.  8.  161  South  Water  Bt. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.— Fancy  white  l-lbK.,  He;  good.  13c.:  dark 
lie:  white  2-lbs.,  lac.  Extracted,  white,  7c.;  dark,6c 
Demand  good. 
Nov.  1 1.        HAMBLIN  4  BBAR8S.  514  Walnut  St. 

DBNVER. 

HONEY.— 1-lb.  comb,  l.^®18o.    Extracted,  7@8c. 
BKK8WA!C.-2ll®a5c. 
Nov.  II.  J.  M.  CLARK  COM.  CO..  1431  ISth  St. 

MlbWAUKBB. 

HONEY.— Choice  white  I-lbs..  14«15c.;  2nd  grade 
white  Mbs.,  13®14c.;  old  dark  1-lbB.,  lOc;  new,  lOa 
lie.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels  and  keMS,7@8c.: 
in  tins  and  pails.  8<§»«'t*c.:  dark,  in  barrels,  6@6Hc.: 
in  keps,  «®7c.    Demand  steady. 

BE  B  8  W  AJC.— 22@23C. 
Nov.  11.  A.  V.  BISHOP.  144  W.Water  at. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Extracted,  white  clover,  basswood.  or- 
ange blossom  and  California,  He;  buckwheat.  6  cts.: 
common  Southern,  65@70c.  per  gallon.  Demand  Is 
good.  Comb  honey,  fancy  white  l-lbs.,  Isc:  2-Ib8., 
14c.  Fair  l-lbs..  I4c  ;  2-lba.,  ll®12c.  Buckwheat.  1- 
Ibs.,  n®l2c. ;  2-ib8.,  lo@Itc.  Demand  very  good  for 
fancy  white  I-lbs..  and  buckwheat  l-lbs. 

BBESWAX.-22C. 
Oct.  2.       F.  a.  STROHMBYBR  4  CO.,  122  Water  8t. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Demand  for  white  clover  l-lbs.  is  im- 
proving, but  price  depends  upon  size  and  style  of 
package,  condition  and  appearance  when  received, 
ranging  from  12@i;iH;c.;  basswood.  II®1I^c.;  buck- 
wheat, 8®  lOc.  Extracted,  6>i®7'.ac.,  depending  upon 
style  and  size  of  package. 

BBESWAX.-27®28c. 
Nov.  9.  a.  T.  FISH  &  CO..  189  S.  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Demand  fair.  Western  honey  arriving 
freely. and  prlcesdeclining.  We  quote  :  Fancy  white 
l-tbs..  14@I.'jc.;  2-lbs  ,  12®l3c.;  off  grades  and  mixed 
Hi®ric.;  buckwheat  l-lbs..  10®llc.;  2-Ibs.,  yc.  Ex- 
tracted white  clover  and  basswood.  7'.^c. :  orange 
blo(mi.8Hc.;  California,  71^c.:  buckwheat, 6  cents; 
Southern.  7o®75c.  per  t:allon. 

HILDKBTli  BROS.  4  SKQBLKEN, 
Nov.  6.  as  *  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Dnane  8t. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— We  quote:  Fancy  I-Ibs..  lfi®17c.:  fair. 
14@I.5C.;  2-lbs..  l.S(ailf!c.  Extracted.  H®Hr.  Market  is 
in  fairly  good  condition,  but  we  are  getting  some  of 
the  odd  grades  from  Western  New  York.  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  not  arriving  in  very  good 
condition,  making  it  hard  to  sell. 

BEESWAX.- None  on  hand. 
Oct.  21.      BLAKK  &  RIPLEY.  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— A  large  amount  of  Comb  on  the  mardet 
at  14®16c  for  best  white.    Extracted  at  5®hc. 

BEESWAX.— Demand  is  good— 2U®:^2c.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Nov. 22.  C.  F.  MUTH  4  SON.  Freeman  4  Central  AT. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Receipts  are  very  light,  and  demand  is 
increasing.  We  quote:  White  Mbs.  I3®14c.;  dark, 
lii®l2c.;  white  2-lbs.  laSl.lc;  dark.  10®l2c.  Extrac- 
ted, white.  7®«c.:  dark.  Be. 

BEESWAX.— None  in  market. 
Oct.  12.    CLBMONS.  CbOON  4  CO..  cor  4th  AWalnnt. 

■.XXZXZXXXZTXXllZXITXSXXXXXXXXXXXXl 

The  Works  of  Scott  and  Dickens  are 
not  like  the  "novels"  of  to-day— both  are 
founded  on  facts— and  are  well  written  in 
excellent  English. 


U^"  We  will  send  both  the  Bee  Journal 
and  Home  Journal  from  now  until  the  end 
of  1890  for*1.75.  The  Christmas  number 
of  the  Home  Jciurnal  contains  Christmas 
stories,  poems  and  illustrations.  Send 
'  early  and  get  that  number. 
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fVe  Club  the  American  Bee  Jowmal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  followhig  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  LAST 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  of  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00... 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers'  Review 1  50 1 40 

The  Apiculturist 1  75....  1  65 

Bee-Keepers'  Ad  vance 1  50 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00. . . .  1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer.  ..1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 5  00 

and  Langstroth  ReviBed  (Dadant).3  00 2  75 

Cook's  Manual  (1887  edition)  2  25. . . .  2  00 

Doolittle  on  Queen-Rearing.. 2  00 1  75 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2 00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal ..  1  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)... 3  00....  2  00 

Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. . . .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00. . . .  2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50....  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..  1  40 

A  Year  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00....  1  75 

Toronto  Globe  (weekly) 2  00....  1  70 

History  of  National  Society. .  1  50. . . .  1  25 

American  Poultry  Journal.  ..2  25 1  50 

l)o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


^dtrertisem^txts. 


BEE  KEEPERS^REVIEW 

A  50  -  CENT  MONTHi:.V  that  gives  the 
-^^ cream  of  Apicultural  Literature;  points 
out  errors  and  fallacious  ideas;  and  it  gives, 
each  month,  the  views  n(  leading  bee-keepers 
upon  some  special  topic.  Xliree  Samples 
Free. 

W.  X.  HUTCHINSON, 
26Etf    613  Wood  St.,         FLINT,  MICHIGAN. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


BEE-KEEPERS, 

TAKE    NOTICE! 

■1^7E  will  allow  a  lieavy  discount  on  the 
TT    Orders  received  this  Fall  and  Wiuter. 

Estimates  furnished,  and  correspondence  so- 
licited.   New  Price-Ijist  ready  Dec.  1st, 

A.  F.  STAUFFEK  &  CO., 

40Etf  STERLING ,  Whiteside  Co.,  ILL. 

Mention  the  Amcricnn  Bee  Journal. 


CLUBBIM  -READ  THIS! 

IAVILli  Club  Thom;is  G.  Newman  &  Son's 
ILLUSTRATED  HOME  JOURNAL  with 
the  Amcrifim  Agrifuhurist  for$l.(iO;  with  the 
Touth's  (^nni panion  (nt'W  snliscrilicr),  for $1.9."); 
with  the  Farm  Journal,  for  n.^  cpnls:  with  tlic 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  for  $1.»>5;  with  Har- 
pers'Magazine,  for  S3. 85;  with  the  New  York 
Tribune(\ve('kly), for  $1.65;  with  the  Now  York 
World  (weekly),  for  $1.60 ;  and  1,000  others  at 
equally  good  rates.  Hrnieniber  this  iuclndes 
the  "  Illustrated  Home  Journal "  for  one  Fiill 
Year  besides  the  Paper  named. 

Address,        C.  M.  OOODSPEFD, 
C:46E5t     THORN  HILL,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Honey  Almanac  for  1890. 

TU8T  the  thing;  needed  to  create  a  demand  for 
*^  HONEY  at  home.  Bee-keepers  should  scatter 
it  freely.  It  shows  the  uses  of  Honey  for  Medicine, 
Eating.  Drinkintt,  Cooking,  for  making  Cosmetics, 
Vinegar,  etc.;  also  uses  of  BEESWAX.  Price,  Sets.; 
100  for  $2.50;  500  for  $10.00;  1,000  for  $15.00.  The 
Bee-Keeper's  CARD  will  be  printed  on  the  first  page 
without  extra  cost,  when  100  or  more  are  ordered  at 
one  time.    Address, 

XHOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  W.  Madison  St..    -     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


|t>^^%  SALARY,  $40  EXPENSES  IN  ADVANCE 
2^V^^  V  allowed  each  ninntli.  Steady  eiiiploy- 
M'^^  ^^iiU'iU  at  linmoor  traveling.  NuBolici ting 
Dutiea  delivering  and  makinecailfcti'ons.  No  Postal 
Cards.  Address  with  stamp,  UAFEIlikCO.,Piq,ua,0. 

36A:i6t 


WE  are  now  ready  to  receive  shipments  of 
HONEY,  and  would  be  pleased  to  open 
correspondence.  Liberal  advances  made  on 
consignments.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  as  we 
can  render  prompt  returns  at  the  top  market 
values.  Reference  on  file  with  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  S.  T.  FISH  d:  CO., 

39A10t       189  So.  Water  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


THOMAS  &.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

SUPPLIES  for  BEE-KEEPERS 

ALSO  DEALERS  IN 

HONEY  and  BEESM'AX, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  offering-  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
Sections  in  lots  of  500,  at  *3  per  1,000  ; 
No.  2  Sections  at  $2  per  1,000.  For  prices  on 
Foundation,  Hives,  Stiioping-Crates,  &c.,  &c., 
send  for  Price-List.    Address, 

J.  STAIIFFER  A:  SONS, 

(Successors  to  B.  J.  Miller  &  Co..) 
31Atf  NAPPANEE,  IND. 

Mention  tin  American  Bee  Journal, 


GLASS    PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

THESE  Palls  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  Klaes,  with  a  bail 
imd  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
Wben  tilled  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  palls  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
FackaKe.  They  can  be  used 
or  household  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, »! .©O 

2pound8        "  "  ».00 

"  3         '*  "  ».S© 

XHOS.  G,  NEIW^MAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Sireet.  -    CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


Aly 


BEE  KEEPERS 

Should  send  for  my  circu- 
lar. It  describes  the  best 
Hives,  the  best  Cases,  the 
best  Feeders  and  the  best 
Methods.    Address, 

J.  M.  SHlIcK, 

DISS    MOINES,    IOWA. 


niton  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


SCIENTIFIC 

QUEEN-REARING 

AS    PRACTICAI.I.Y    APPI.IED  ; 

Being  a  Method  by  which  the  very  best  of 

<^ueen-Bee8  are  reared  in  perfect  accord 

with  Nature'  Ways  ;  by 

G.   M.    DOOLITTLE, 

Horodino,  N.  \. 

In  this  book  the  author  details  the  results 
of  his  Experiments  in  Rearing  Queen-Bees  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  is  the  first 
to  present  his  discoveries  to  the  World. 

Bound  in  Cloth— 176  pages— Price,  ¥1.00, 
postpaid  ;  or,  it  will  be  Clubbed  with  the 
American  Bee  Journal  one  year,  for  $1.73— 
with  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal,  for  $1.75  ; 
or  the  two  Journals  and  the  Book  for  f 2.50. 

THOS.  G,  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison-St CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFOKE  placing  your  Orders  for  S  UPPI.I  ES, 
write  for  prices  on  One-Piece  Baaswood  Sections 
Bee  -  Hives,  fehippintr  -  Crates,  Frames,  Foundation, 
Smoters,  etc.    Address, 

R.  H.  SCHIMIDT  Jt  CO., 
25A2et  NEW  LONDON,  Waupaca  Co.,  WIS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS,  ETC. 

WE  make  the  best  Bee-Hives,  Shipping- 
Crates,  Sections,  &o..  in  the  world,  and 
sell  them  the  cheapest.  We  are  offering  our 
choicest  white  1-pieco  4J4,\4^  Sections,  in  lots 
of  600,  at  $3.50  per  1,000.  |^^  Parties  wanting 
more,  should  write  for  special  prices.  No.  2 
Sections  at  $2.00  per  M.  Catalogues  free,  but 
sent  only  when  ordered.    Address, 

G.  B.  liEWIS  &  CO., 

WATKRTOWN,  WIS. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

THIS  neTv  size  of  our  Tapering 
Honey  Pails  is  of  uniform  design 
with  the  other  sues,  harinK  the  top 
edKe  turned  over,  and  has  a  ball  or 
handle,— making  it  very  convenient 
to  carrv.  It  is  well-made  and,  when 
tilled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small  package,  that  can 

be  sold  for  20  cents  or  less.    Many 

consumers  will  buy  it  in  order  to  give  the  children  a 
handsome  toy  o^il-  Price,  'iS  cents  per  doaieD* 
or  ms.OO  per^OO. 

THOS.  G.  IVETFAIAN  A  SON. 

923  &  925  West  Madison-Street.  -  CHICAGO,  ILLS 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 

SQUARE   GLASS    HONEY-JARS,  ete. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CIIAR1,E8  F.  MVTH  A  SON, 

Cor.  Freeman  &  Central  Aves.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

P.  B.— Send  IOC.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keeper» 

Mention  the  American  Bee  .Toxirnal. 


British.  Bee  Jo-arnal 

AND  BEE-KEEPERS'  ADVISER, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  Cs.  6d.  per 
annum.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


BRIGHT  ITAI.1AN  Bees  and  Queens, 
Bee-Hives.  Sections,  Foundalicin,  etc. 
12Aly  H.  H.  RUETER,  Baxter  Springs,  Kai.. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
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I  know  that  Winter's  coming  fast, 
The  shortening  day,  the  early  night, 

The  zephyr  chased  by  colder  blast. 
The  woods  adorned  with  colors  bright. 


dnl>s  of  5  for  .*>4.00,  to  any  addresses. 
Ten  for  $7.50,  it  all  are  sent  at  one  time. 


X^"  Mrs.  (i.  'W.  Boynton,  La  Crescent, 
-Minn.,  died  on  Nor.  23,  of  paralysis  of  the 
heart,  aged  65.  The  Bee  Journal  extends 
condolence  to  a  brother  apiarist. 


The  December  numbers  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  new  subscribers  as  long  as  our 
stock  lasts— so  the  sooner  you  subscribe,  the 
more  you  will  get.  Every  yearly  subscrip- 
fion  will  run  for  the  full  year  1890. 


We  always  extend  the  term  of  re- 
newal subscriptions  from  the  date  of 
expiration  on  our  books.  Present  sub- 
scribers whose  time  may  expii-e  one,  two, 
three  or  six  mouths  hence,  can  safely 
renew  now,  without  fear  of  loss  thereby. 


The  Holiday  number  of  the  Illus- 
THATED  Home  Jouu.nal  will  be  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  besides  the  usual  inviting 
matter,  will  contain  much  that  will  be 
exceedingly  interesting  during  the  Holi- 
days. It  will  be  issued  about  December  20 
— in  good  time  for  the  festive  season. 


'The  Canadian  Dee  Joiirital  has  our 
thanks  for  kindly  mentioning  our  name  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  the 
interests  of  apiarists  at  the  World's  Fair. 
We  have  already  indicated  our  choice — Dr. 
A.  B.  Mason — and  hope  he  will  accept  the 
responsible  position.  He  is  the  right  man 
lor  that  place. 


A  Special  Claib  Rate. 

A  Magazine  of  the  choice  literary  charac- 
ter which  the  Ii.i.istrated  Home  Journal 
sustains,  will  add  many  pleasures  to  any 
"family  circle."  Its  beautiful  illustrations 
and  interesting  reading-matter  will  make  it 
heartily  welcomed  at  every  "  fireside "  in 
the  land. 

We  desire  that  every  one  of  our  readers 
should  secure  its  regular  visits  during  the 
year  1890,  and  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
do  so,  wo  will  make  this  tempting  offer : 

We  will  Club  the  A.mekican  Bee  Journal 
and  the  Illu.strateij  Home  Journal,  and 
mail  both  periodicals  during  the  whole  year 
1890  for  $1.50.  it  the  order  is  received  at 
this  oflice  before  January  1,  1890. 

Such  a  remarkably  low  club  rate  as  the 
above,  should  induce  every  reader  of  the 
Bee  Journal  to  accept  it  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay. 

As  a  further  inducement,  we  will  mail 
the  suiJerb  number  for  December,  1889, 
free  to  those  who  send  their  subscriptions 
early ;  that  is,  until  all  the  December  num- 
bers now  on  hand  are  taken. 

New  subscribers  to  the  above  club  will 
have  the  December  numbers  of  both  of  the 
Journals  free — as  long  as  the  stock  lasts. 
So  the  sooner  they  subscribe,  the  more  they 
will  get  for  their  money. 


M'orld's  Fair  Itee-Convenlion. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann,  the  Secretary  of 
the  International  Bee-Association,  writes 
thus: 

I  should  like  to  see  the  International 
American  Bee-Association  what  it  should 
be;  audit  ought  to  have,  in  its  treasury, 
funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  Interna- 
tional Convention  during  the  World's  Fair 
in  1892.  Who  knows  the  grand  results 
which  may  be  secured  from  a  convention 
of  bee-keepers  of  the  World!  To  do  this, 
we  must  commence  at  once;  and  I  propose 
that  every  one  who  can,  shall  send  one 
dollar  as  a  membership  fee  to  the  Interna- 
tional for  the  coming  year;  audit  the  sur- 
plus be  voted  to  me  forthe  work  of  the  past 
year,  I  will  turn  it  over  to  the  treasurer,  to 
I'emain  as  funds  of  the  Association.  Surely, 
many  will  be  found  who  will  endorse  this 
scheme,  or  something  like  it,  and  send  their 
dollars.  R.  F.  Holtermann. 

Romney,  Ont. 

We  like  that,  and  it  would  be  a  fine  thing 
to  have  a  very  creditable  exhibit  of  bees 
and  honey  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1892,  and 
invite  the  bee-keepers  of  the  World  with  us. 


Dr.  J.  B.  Wilcox,  Manistee,  Mich,, 
subscribed  for  the  Illustrated  Home  Jour- 
nal last  April,  and  now,  when  sending 
another  subscriber,  writes:  "I  intend  to 
keep  the  Home  Journal  in  my  office  for  my 
patrons  to  read  while  waiting,  but  they  are 
so  much  interested  that  every  number  is 
loaned."  That  is  the  unanimous  opinion. 
All  who  see  it  want  its  regular  visits. 


E^"  Clubs  for  anything  in  our  Premium 
List  may  be  for  either  of  our  Journals,  or 
for  ajay  number  of  either  or  both  of  them. 


Our  $$u|>i>leiiieni. 

Our  Premium  List  is  sent  as  a  Supple 
ment  to  this  issue,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
be  carefully  examined  by  all  our  readers 
and  that  each  one  will  select  a  Premium 
and  obtain  the  necessary  number  of  new 
subscribers,  to  procure  it. 


]<ooIc!«  Given  Away. 

Please  notice  that  magnificent  list  of 
Popular  Books  on  the  second  page  of  our 
Premium-List  Supplement.  We  offer  any 
Book  in  that  list,  which  you  may  select,  as 
a  Premium  for  getting  one  new  subscriber, 
with  .$1.00  to  pay  for  the  same.  The  Books 
are  nicely  bound  in  cloth,  elegantly  gilded, 
and  contain  from  300  to  500  pages  each. 
The  list  comprises  over  150  of  the  most 
popular  Books  of  the  day,  and  are  published 
at  ?1.00  each. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  Premium 
ever  offered  for  obtaining  one  subscriber. 
It  you  want  it  sent  by  mail  you  must  send 
10  cents  extra  for  the  postage.  If  sent  by 
express  from  New  York,  it  is  entirely /rcc. 
We  will  sell  any  number  of  them  to  you  at 
40  cents  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 


_  _  The  Standard,  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  has  this  to  say  about  the  Illustrated 
Home  Journal : 

The  November  number  of  the  Illustrated 
Home  Journal  is  received,  and  contains 
very  interesting  matter  of  a  moral  and  in- 
tellectual character,  and  its  historical  and 
biogi-aphical  sketches,  as  well  as  its  stories, 
etc.,  are  charming.  It  contains  a  Young 
Folks'  Department,  the  Household,  and  the 
Family  Circle,  teeming  with  entertaining 
and  practical  matter,  suggestions  and  hints. 


C.  Schliesmayer,  of  Pasadena,  Calif., 
writes  thus  about  the  Doolittle  book  on 
"  Queen-Rearing  "  we  sent  him : 

I  have  received  the  book,  "Doolittle  on 
Queen-Reariug,"  and  I  am  well  pleased 
with  it.  The  printing  and  binding  are 
fully  equal  to  the  reading  matter— and  all 
are  excellent. 


1®"  If  any  of  your  numbere  of  the  Bee 
Journal  tor  this  year  are  lost  or  mislaid, 
and  you  desire  others  to  replace  them,  you 
should  look  them  over  at  once  and  send  for 
them  before  all  our  stock  is  exhausted. 
They  are  already  getting  low  on  some 
numbers. 


It^"  If  any  one  wants  a  club  of  two  or 
more  weekly  or  monthly  periodicals,  be- 
sides one  or  both  of  our  Jouraals — send  us 
a  Postal  Card,  and  we  will  then  quote  the 
lowest  possible  price,  by  return  mail.  The 
number  is  too  great  to  enumerate. 


8^"  Any  of  the  Political  Dollar  Weekly 
Newspapers  will  be  clubbed  with  our  Jour- 
nal at  $1.75  for  the  two;  or  with  both  our 
Home  Journal  and  Bee  Journal  for  $2.50 
for  all  three  papers. 
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Music  at  tlie  Inlernalional. 

The  words  on  this  and  the  next  page  was 
composed  by  Mr.  Eugene  Secor,  and  the 
music  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller— and  both  were 
made  especially  for  the  International  Con- 
vention. We  give  them  a  place  in  the  Bee 
JouKN.tL,  so  that  all  can  join  Yakob  in 
singing  about  his  bees  in  the  spring-time, 
whether  they  were  at  the  Convention  or  not. 


Essays  at  fjonventions. 

It  has  been  tried  at  several  conventions 
to  dispense  with  essays,  and  we  think  much 
of  the  usefulness  of  such  bodies  has  been 
lost  by  their  absence.  The  Review  for  last 
month,  under  the  caption,  "  Do  we  need 
conventions?"  makes  some  capital  points 
on  this  subject.  We  will  have  to  reproduce 
the  article,  and  commend  it  to  the  consid- 
eration of  all  our  readers : 

It  is  true  that  many  little  things  come  to 
light  at  conventions  that  would  never  have 
been  written.  Under  the  stimulus  of  a 
face  to  face  debate,  when  the  eyes  flash  and 
the  cheeks  kindle,  thoughts  come  thick  and 
fast;  and  in  this  friction  of  mind  against 
mind,  many  a  spark  of  wisdom  flashes  into 
view.  Conventions  bring  out  and  difl:use 
knowledge  that  would  otherwise  lie  hidden, 
as  it  often  happens  that  the  possessor  of  an 
active  brain  and  a  nimble  tongue  may  have 
fingers  to  which  the  pen  is  a  stranger. 

We  do  think  short,  crisp,  aggi-essive  es- 
says, as  "  discussion  provokers, "  are  needed 
at  conventions.  There  should  be  no  attempt 
to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively,  but  rather 
to  say  something  that  will  make  men  feel 
Uke  getting  up  and  talking. 

The  Secretary  ought  to  see  to  it  that  such 
essays,  and  none  others,  are  secured.  He 
should  so  inform  the  ones  who  are  asked  to 
write  esays.  A  well-considered  progi'amme, 
with  the  best  men  available  to  lead  in  the 
discussions,  either  by  essays  or  address,  is 
a  great  step  towards  success;  besides,  a 
published  progiamme  is  one  of  the  best  ad- 
vertisements that  a  convention  can  have. 
But  we  cannot  for  one  moment  believe  that 
an  essay  from  a  man  is  to  be  compared  to 
having  the  man  himself  present  at  the 
meeting — the  one  is  a  love  letter,  the  other 
the  lover  himself. 

We  believe  it  is  also  true  that  apicultural 
literature  is  largely  dependent  upon  con- 
ventions for  its  brightness,  its  ^*newsiness." 
In  the  October  Rcvicir  for  1888,  we  said: 
"We  have  always  noticed  that  when  the 
editor  of  a  journal  attended  a  convention, 
the  next  number  of  his  paper  was  greatly 
improved.  There  would  be  a  freshness  and 
sparkle, indescribable,  but  nevertheless  very 
apparent."  If  conventions  have  such  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  editors,  why  should 
they  not  be  a  benefit  to  subscribers ! 

But,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  we  feel 
that  it  is  the  social  feature  that  brings  us 
together ;  it  is  the  enjoyment  of  this  per- 
sonal magnetism  between  choice  spirits 
that  attracts  us. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Northwestern, 
the  editors  of  the  Amekic.^n  Bee  Jouknal, 
Olcaninijs  and  the  Rcvleir,  together  with 
Dr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Heddon,  attracted  by 
a  sort  of  aflJnity,  clustered  together  in  a 
cozy  corner  one  evening  as  the  crowd 
was  dispersing,  and  talked,  and  talked,  and 
talked;  started  once  or  twice  to  go  to  their 
rooms,  only  to  come  back  again ;  and  it  was 
only  as  the  small  hours  approached  that 
Bro.  Newman  went  home,  and  the  others 
"paired  off"  and  went  to  bed  to  "talk 
some  more."     Such  hours  are  golden,  and 


Spring-time  Joys. 


Words  by  Eugene  Secor. 


Music  by  Dr.  C.  C.  MlLLEn. 
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Den  Yakob— dots  mc— upon  der  town  vent 

Ter  make  vone  goUar  mit  shtraps  ; 
Dot  saddle  man  fix  up  der  ledder  zhust  nice, 

Und  drimmed  It  mit  puckles  und  schnaps. 
I   harness  mineself  like  vone  Mason  Grand 
Knight, 

Und  efery  vone  meets  me  und  sings— 
"NowYakob  vats  op?""Vats  inside  your  head?" 

I  dells  dem,  "  Zhust  vaits  dell  der  Shpring." 

Ven  Aprilo  vas  gome,  und  dot  sun  vas  got 
varm, 
I  put  on  my  mine  new-fangled  gear. 


Und  goes  down  der  cellar  so  happy  und  sh|)r.i-. 

You  dinks  1  vas  married  dis  year. 
You  nefer  saw  anydings  vork  so  like  dot, 

So  handy  dose  poxes  ter  pring— 
I  nefer  more  preaks  Katrina's  poor  pack 

Ter  garry  dose  pees  in  der  Shpring. 

I  sings  like  vone  jhay  pird,  so  happy  I  fecU. 

Und  plesses  dot  awful  schmardt  man 
Vot   makes   up   dot  harness  all  oudt  of   liis 
headt, 

Ter  garry  dose  pees  on  deir  schtand. 
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O,        sbpriug        -        -       time,  shveet    sbpiing        -        -     time,   Ven 
O,  shpriug,lofe  -ly  shpring-time.Shveet  shpring,happ3'  shpring-time. 
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spring,  hap  -  py  shpring-time. 

\'en  oudt  mit  der  cellar  ten  poxes  vas  gome 
Cnd  Yakob— dots  me— haf  no  shtin^, 

I  lafs  me  allofer  und  says  to  mine  vraw, 
■•  I  lores  eferybody  dls  Shprin)?." 

Katriaa,  her  sit  on  dcr  rindow  und  shmiles, 
Und  I  dinks  of  dot  dime  her  vas  young— 

riut  I  don't  nofer  dinks  dot  dose  innocent  pees 
Vas  grawling  mine  drowsers  among. 

Dill  I  pring  oudt  vone  Oder  po.x  zhuat  poorty 
soon, 

I'nd  shteps  zhust  as  bi-oud  as  dose  kings— 


Dunder  und  blixen— gimlets  mit  schteel 
Vas  loose  in  mine  preeches— mit  vings. 

Ven  Yakob— dots  me— drys  to  larrup  dot  pec. 

Ten  tousand  zbust  gome  to  der  fight 
From  oudt  of  dot  pox  vat  I  got  on  mine  pack, 

Und  gif  me  some  music  dot  night. 
*'  Katrina,  Katrina,  I'm  deadt,  dot  vos  sure, 

Und  shticking  all  ofer  mit  shtings— 
Make   Yakob   let    go    mit    a    putchcr-knife 
kvick. 

Or  your  true  lofe  vill  nefor  more  sing." 


will  ever  linger  us  bright  spots  in  the 
memory. 

As  E.  U.  Keenej-,  of  Arcade,  N.  Y.,  says 
in  a  private  letter,  'We  need  more  play 
days  and  rust  days,  and  at  the  conventions 
we  can  dro])  our  l>usiness  and  cares,  and 
can  rest  and  learn,  and  feel  better  for  it. 
We  can  go  back  to  our  work  with  renewed 
vigor  and  life." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  abundance  of 
cheap  and  excellent  literature  has  gi-eatly 
lessened  the  necessitj-  for  conventions — has 
completelj'  overshadowed  them  as  a  dis- 
seminator of  knowledge— it  is  equally  true 
that  conventions  yet  have,  and  always  will 
have,  a  vast  influence.  We  cannot  spare 
them. 

To  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
best  men  engaged  in  the  same  occupation 
as  ourselves,  is  no  small  advantage;  it  gives 
us  broader  views;  by  them  we  can  measure 
ourselves  aud  see  where  we  are  lacking;  it 
adds  to  our  enjoyment  and  to  our  knowl- 
edge. Without  conventions  our  acquain- 
tanceshiijs  would  be  few  and  far  between. 
Joined  with  the  press,  the  convention  be- 
comes all-powerful — the  words  of  wit  and 
wisdom  fall  not  only  upon  the  ears  of  the 
assembled  hundreds,  but  are  seen  by  thou- 
sands of  readers  scattered  all  over  this  fair 
land.  The  convention  and  the  press— we 
need  them  both. 


Xlie  International. 

Our  Canadian  brethren  are  intending  to 
do  something  handsome  in  the  way  of  en- 
tertaining their  visitors  from  this  side  of 
the  line.  The  VdiKtdUin,  Dee  Journalre- 
marks  as  follows : 

Canadians  are,  in  duty  bound,  to  give 
our  American  friends  a  rousing  welcome, 
and  show  them  by  our  numbers  and  enthu- 
siasm, that  we  fully  appreciate  the  holding 
of  the  International  ou  Canadian  soil. 
Aside  from  the  social  fellowship,  think  of 
the  information  you  will  gain,  and  the 
benefit  it  will  be  to  jou  iu  forming  new 
acquaintances  and  associations.  This 
chance  comes  but  seldom,  and  we  are  sure 
that  none  will  stay  away  who  can  possiblj' 
get  there. 

The  Brant  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
makes  this  announcement  through  its  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  D.  Anguish ; 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
City  Council  for  the  Wickliffe  Hall,  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  from  the  Mayor,  and  have 
secured  an  instrument,  hoping  that  some  of 
our  visitoi's  will  enliven  the  proceedings 
with  a  little  music. 

We  admit,  Brantford  is  not  as  large  as 
Buffalo,  nor  as  attractive  as  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  but  never  mind,  come  right  along. 
You  may  see  more  than  you  expect.  Be 
sure  and  come,  everybody  that  is  interested 
in  bee-keeping,  and  bring  your  friends.  Let 
us  have  a  large  and  interesting  gathering 
of  bee-men  such  as  we  never  had.  What  is 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  or  Buffalo,  compared 
with  a  large  gathering  of,  I  am  sure  I  may 
safely  say,  good  looking  and  intelligent  bee- 
keepers ! 

It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  we  can  at- 
tend the  International  Convention,  this 
year,  much  as  we  desire  to  do  so.  On  ac- 
count of  afflictions  in  our  family  we  cannot 
plan  for  any  future  date.  That  meeting  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  pursuit,  and  we 
hope  that  it  will  be  a  very  interesting  and 
enthusiastic  gathering,  and  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  pursuit  will  receive  the  closest 
consideration,  and  be  aided  by  the  wisest 
measures. 
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Bees  'Working    on   Buckwheat 
When  in  Bloom. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  673.— 1.  Do  bees  injure  buckwheat 
when  in  bloom  ?    2.  If  so,  how  ?— Sub. 

No. — M.  Mahix. 

No. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

No. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

No.— C.  C.  Miller. 

No. — Will  M.  Barnum. 

No,  sir. — Eugene  Secok. 

No.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

No. — J.  M.  Hambaugh. 

No !  No !  NO !— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  think  not. — R.  L.  Taylor. 

No.      They  {are    a  benefit    to  it. — A.  B. 
Mason. 


1.  No.     2.  How?  Echo  answers, 
-Dadant  &  Son. 


'How? 


No,  the  bees  were  created  for  the  purpose 
of  fertilizing  plants. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Not  at  all,  but  they  are  a  great  help  to  it, 
to  make     it   produce    abundantly. — C.  H. 

DiBBERN. 

1.  No,  never.  Bees  are  valuable  to  all 
plants  on  which  they  work. — A.  J.  Cook. 

If  encouraged,  they  might  harvest  the 
crop  and  store  it.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
would  injure  it.  They  might  grind  it,  and 
make  it  into  cakes,  if  allowed  to  take  it  as 
a  winter  job. — J.  M.  SnucK. 

1.  They  do  not;  they  perform  a  work  of 
value  in  all  cases,  in  aiding  cross-fertiliza- 
tion. In  fact,  all  bloom  is  aided,  instead  of 
being  impaired,  by  the  visits  of  the  bees. — 
J.  E.  Pond. 

No.  They  do  it  good.  Their  visits  the 
more  perfectly  fertilize  the  blossoms,  thus 
causing  more  seed-wheat.  Who  is  jealous, 
envious  and  ignorant  in  your  locality  ( — 
James  Heddon. 

No.  They  are  decidedly  an  advantage  to 
the  seeding  of  the  plants.  When  I  was  a 
small  boy,  my  father  kept  bees  in  box-hives 
— lots  of  them — and  every  year  he  would 
sow  about  one  to  three  acres  of  buckwheat 
for  his  bees,  and  to  have  buckwheat-cakes 
for  his  family.  Our  buckwheat  was  as  fine 
as  ever  grew  out  of  the  ground. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 

They  not  onlj'  do  not  injure  it,  but  they 
are  of  great  value  in  fertilizing  it.  It  is  a 
false  idea  that  bees  injure  any  bloom.  They 
were  created  for  the  very  purpose  of  ming 
ling  the  pollen-masses,  so  as  to  make  them 
fertile. — The  Editor. 


Never,  in  my  experience. — Will  M. 
Barnum. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. — H.  D. 

Cutting. 

I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. — Eugene 
Secor. 

I  do  not  know.  Try  it,  and  see. — J.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

I  have  never  tried  it,  but  I  should  not 
think  that  it  would.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Oh,  dear !  there  is  so  much  that  I  do  not 
Tmow,  and  this  is  a  part  of  it. — A.  B.  M.vsoN. 

I  think  not.  For  what  do  you  want  to 
sow  the  sulphur  on  the  buckwheat? — G.  M. 
Doolittle. 

I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  use  sulphur 
much — and  I  do  not  want  to  go  where  they 
do  use  it. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

I  never  tried  the  experiment,  but  I  can 
safely  say,  no.  Bees  care  nothing  for  sul- 
phur, as  long  as  they  are  not  subjected  to 
its  fumes. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

I  know  nothing  about  it ;  but,  on  general 
principles,  I  should  say  emphatically,  No. — 
A.  J.  Cook. 

Buy  a  bushel  of  sulphur,  and  try  it,  if  you 
have  nothing  else  to  do. — Dadant  &  Son. 

I  do  not  know.  Who  is  envious,  jealous 
and  malignant  in  your  locality?— James 
Heddon. 

I  should  think  that  they  would  fight  the 
man  who  put  it  on.  Is  the  flour  sown  on  the 
bloom,  to  keep  away  the  scratches,  from 
those  who  eat  the  cakes? — Mrs. L.Harrison. 

What  a  question !  If  sulphur  should  be 
found  to  act  on  bees,  as  "bug  juice"  does 
on  man,  it  may  do  so. — C.  H.  Dibbern. 

The  man  who  could  believe  that  bees  in- 
jure buckwheat  when  in  bloom,  might 
easily  believe  that  sulphur  sown  on  buck- 
wheat would  make  the  bees  fight. — G.  L. 
Tinker. 

I  do  not  see  why  it  should,  but  as  I  have 
never  tried  it,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know 
that  sulphur  sprinkled  in  and  around  hives 
does  not  cause  fighting. — J.  E.  Pond. 

No.  The  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  are 
disastrous  to  bees,  but  we  never  heard  that 
it  caused  them  "to  fight  each  other."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  takes  the  "fight "  all  out 
of  them,  by  destroying  life  itself.  But  why 
should  sulphur  be  "  s»l07l  on  buck  wheat?" — 
The  Editor. 


Effect  of  Sulphur  on  Buckwheat 
Bloom. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Query  674.— Will  sulphur  sown  on  buck- 
wheat when  in  bloom,  cause  the  bees  to  flght 
each  other?— Vt. 

No. — M.  Mahin. 

No.— C.  C.  Miller. 

I  guess  not. — R.  L.  T.vyloh. 


Convention  Notices. 


tt^~  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  State 
Bee-Keepera'  Association  will  be  held  at  Burlington, 
Vt.,  on  Jan.  22, 1890.  J.  H.  Larrabee,  Sec. 

IC^"  The  Northern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers' Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Supervisors' 
Room  of  the  Court  House,  at  Rockford.  Ills.,  on 
Dec.  17  and  18, 18»!).  D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec. 

tW  The  Cedar  Valley  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  ne.vt  semi-annual  meeting  at  the  office 
of  Jerry  Mosher,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  on  December  18 
and  19.  1889.  All  interested  in  bees  and  honey  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  present.     J.  J.  Owens.  See. 

J3^  The  24th  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  will  be  held  at  Lan- 
sing. Mich.,  in  the  Capitol  Building,  on  Dec.  2tl  and 
•J7,  1889.  At  that  time  nearly  all  railroads  sell  half 
fare  tickets;  a  few  railroads  charge  one-and-one- 
third  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Reduced  hotel  rates 
will  be  given  at  the  Hudson  House.  All  are  cordially 
invited.  H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec. 

tW~  The  bee-keepers  of  Huron  and  Tuscola  Coun- 
ties will  hold  a  joint  meeting  on  Dec.  16,  1889.  in  the 
Union  House,  Concordia  Hall,  at  Sebewaing,  Huron 
Co.,  Mich.  All  Interested  are  cordiallv  invited  to 
attend,  and  make  this,  the  Hrst  meeting,  a  great 
success.  There  will  be  topics  of  interest  to  all  dis- 
cussed. John  G.  Knuuingek,  Cor.  Sec. 


NEW  THINGS. 


Hoiv  they  are  Viewed  by  One  of 
the  Bank  and  File. 


Written  lor  the  American.  Bee  Journal 
BY  DR.  C.   C.  MILLEK. 


I  like  to  see  the  announcement  of  a 
a  new  book  written  bj'  a  practical  bei-- 
keeper,  no  matter  if  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  it  have  been  partly  or  wholly 
given  in  print  from  the  same  pen  in 
the  weekly  or  monthly  page,  still  it  is 
pleasant  to  have  those  ideas  collected 
in  book  form,  ready  for  easy  reference. 
So  I  looked  eagerly  for  Doolittle's 
book,  and  was  not  disappointed  to  find 
that  I  was  hardly  willing  to  lay  it  down 
before  I  had  reached  the  end.  Even 
the  old  things  in  it  were  dressed  up 
in  such  pleasant  shape,  that  they 
seemed  like  new  acquaintances,  and 
among  the  new  things  were  some  in- 
tensely interesting. 

I  think  I  will  be  doing  a  favor  to 
those  who  have  not  read  the  book  to 
urge  their  getting  it.  Even  for  the 
amateur  who  never  expects  to  go  be- 
yond his  half  dozen  colonies,  the  book 
has  practical  value,  a,nd  is  not  intended 
merely  for  the  professional  queen- 
breeder. 

Every  bee-keeper  should  also  add  the 
new  Langstroth  to  his  library.  It  has 
on  it  the  stamp  of  practicality,  as  one 
might  expect,  coming  from  such  expe- 
rienced men  as  the  Dadants.  If  this 
looks  like  advertising,  all  I  have  to  say 
is,  that  it  is  gratuitous,  and  I  think  I 
am  doing  my  readers  a  favor,  just  as 
I  would  to  advise  a  friend,  privately, 
to  do  something  that  I  believe  would 
benefit  him. 

You  are  not  likely  to  agree  to  evei'j'- 
thing  in  these  two  books,  but  you  will, 
in  the  main,  and  even  if  you  disagree 
in  toto,  you  might  find  benefit  in  know- 
ing the  thoughts  and  plans  of  good, 
practical  men. 

NEW   BEE-PAPERS. 

I  have  just  received  notice  of  a  new 
paper  to  be  started,  having  bee-keeping 
as  at  least  one  of  its  principal  provin- 
ces. I  alwajs  rejoice  to  see  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  bee-book,  but  I 
don't  always  rejoice  at  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  bee-paper.  The  book 
is  likely,  no  matter  how  poor  it  may 
be,  to  make  some  addition  to  my  stock 
of  knowledge,  and  even  if  it  does  not, 
it  can  do  no  harm  to  my  already  ac- 
quired possessions.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  new  paper  may  do  some  harm  to  that 
which  I  already  have. 

I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  paper  s  al- 
ready published  are  none  too  well  sup- 
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ported,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  a  <i:ood 
man)'  liave  not  had  support  enough  to 
keep  the  breath  of  life  in  them,  as  their 
deaths  attest.  Each  one  that  starts  up 
anew,  whatever  support  it  may  liave, 
is  likely  to  take  at  least  a  little  support 
from  those  already  established.  I  sup- 
pose it  woulil  be  for  the  interest  of  any 
one  of  the  bee-periodicals  already  pub- 
lished, if  all  the  rest  should  suspend 
publication,  and  leave  a  clear  Held  for 
the  one.  On  the  other  baud,  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  bee-keeper  to  liavc 
as  many  gooil  publications  as  possible. 
I  emphasize  the  word  good,  and  as  one 
of  the  rank  and  lile,  I  believe  my  in- 
terests would  be  best  sened  if  a  part — 
perhaps  the  larger  part — of  the  bee- 
papers  in  this  country  should  cease. 

I  .should  not  like  to  see  the  number 
limited  to  1,  or  even  2,  for  I  think 
rivalry  of  the  right  kind  will  give  us 
better  papers,  and  even  if  rivalry  made 
uo  diflerence,  I  would  rather  have  2 
than  1,  providing  both  can  have  sup- 
port enough  to  be  good. 

As  I  have  already  intimated.  I  would 
like  to  ha^f  as  many  good  boe-papers 
as  possible,  the  onlj'  question  being  as 
to  how  man)'  can  be  well  enough  sup- 
ported to  be  good.  Then  it  takes 
something  more  than  support  to  make 
H  good  paper.  There  must  be  brains 
in  it,  and  brains  of  a  special  kind, 

I  wi-sh  the  next  man  that  meditates 
starting,  might  understand  that  if  he 
were  to  step  right  into  the  place  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  publishers  al- 
readj-  established,  the  chances  are  10 
to  1  that  he  wouldn't  have  the  right 
kind  of  brains  to  keep  the  thing  run- 
ning ;  and  on  the  other  baud,  if  he 
could  have  suddenlj-  given  to  him  the 
brain  equipment  of  the  most  suceessfnl 
publisher  in  the  lot,  with  all  the  expe- 
rience of  j-ears  belonging  to  it,  he 
would  find  it  \evy  up-hill  business  to 
get  started,  in  a  new  enterprise,  and 
might  find,  for  the  first  2  or  3  years, 
that  the  most  sumptuous  fai'e  he  could 
aflford  would  be  rye  mush  and  butter- 
milk. 

Marengo,  111. 


S"WARMS. 


Unsealed   Brood    to   Prevent 
S^varni!)  from  Dceaniping. 


Written  Jor  the  American  Rural  Home. 
BY  G.  M.  DOOLITTLK. 


Will  unsealed  brood  prevent  swarms 
from  leaving  the  hive  in  which  they  are 
placed?  is  a  question  I  am  often  asked. 
This  used  to  be  thought  a  sure  prevent- 
ive, and  many  even  at  the  present  daj- 
think  that  if  they  ])ut  unsealed  brood 
in  a  hive  that  is  to  be  immediateh'  oc- 
cupied by  a  swarm,  that  swarm  is  sure 


to  stay.  However,  the  many  reports 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  all  do  not 
have  success  with  tlie  plan,  for,  during 
the  past  year,  I  have  noticed  no  less 
than  six  different  reports  where  bees 
had  absconded  and  left  such  brood 
when  placed  in  the  hive  to  keep  them 
where  hived.  My  own  experience  also 
proves  that  with  first  or  prime  swarms, 
the  placing  of  brood  in  the  hive  they 
are  to  be  hived  in,  only  enhances  the 
chances  of  their  leaving,  rather  than 
proving  a  preventive. 

Previous  to  1871  I  had  never  clipped 
any  of  my  queens'  wings,  and  was 
often  fearful  that  my  new  swarms 
might  desert  the  hives  they  were 
placed  in.  During  the  spring  of  that 
year,  I  read  that  a  frame  of  unsealed 
brood,  placed  in  the  hive  at  the  time 
of  hiving,  was  a  sure  preventive  of  the 
swarm's  decamping.  This  was  read 
with  enthusiasm,  as  here  was  a  plan 
Ijy  which  my  fears  could  be  entirely 
removed.  Consequently,  when  my  first 
swarm  issued,  I  hastened  to  get  a 
frame  of  brood  in  all  stages,  which 
also  contained  some  honey  to  start 
them  in  house-keeping,  as  we  used  to 
be  told  was  necessai-y  to  do.  They 
were  hived  about  2  o'clock  p.m.,  and  I 
went  to  bed  that  night,  feeling  that  my 
first  swarm  of  the  season  was  well  pro- 
vided for,  and  would  be  sure  to  stay. 

The  next  morning  I  looked  at  them, 
and  went  to  work.  At  about  9  o'clock, 
the  cry,  "Bees  are  swarming,"  was 
heard,  and  upon  reaching  the  bee- 
yard,  mj'  new  swanu  was  seen  going 
for  parts  unknown.  My  lips  were  bit 
as  I  thought  of  some  proper  form  of 
sound  words  to  vent  mj'  spite  on  the 
author  of  this  plan  of  keeping  swarms 
from  absconding,  while  I  resolved  that 
every  queen's  wings  in  the  yard  should 
be  clipped,  which  was  done  without 
delay. 

Since  that  time  I  have  frequently 
hived  swarms,  and  given  them  brood 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  have  had 
manj'  of  them  come  out,  but  as  their 
queen  could  not  lly,  of  course  they 
could  not  abscond.  Still,  probably  i 
of  the  swarms  hived  in  this  way  stayed 
and  worked  all  right,  while  not  1  in  20 
hived  without  any  such  precaution, 
bothered  me  in  attempting  to  leave. 

Hence,  my  experience  goes  to  prove 
that  unsealed  brood  will  not  prevent 
swarms  from  leaving,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, makes  the  probabilit}'  of  loss 
greater,  as  I  said  in  the  start. 

But,  says  one,  "Bees  ought  not  to 
leave  unsealed  brood."  Whj'  not  ? 
Thej'  do  when  they  leave  the  parent 
hive  in  natural  swarming,  the  brood 
ai)parently  being  an  incentive  for  their 
leaving,  for,  if  we  take  the  brood  away 
from  them  at  about  the  time  they  are 
ready  to  swarm,  it  will  stop  their 
doing  so. 


Upon  examining  the  hive  from  which 
this  first  swarm  decamped,  I  found 
they  had  built  2  pieces  of  comb  as 
large  as  a  hand,  and  had  built  queen 
cells  upon  the  frame  of  brood,  in  which 
the  queen  had  deposited  eggs ;  thus 
showing  that  they  considered  the  con- 
ditions the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  they 
were  in  the  parent  hive  from  which 
they  had  issued  the  previous  day. 

There  were  al.so  nearly  enough  bees 
left  with  those  returning  from  the 
fields,  to  care  for  this  frame  of  brood, 
this  also  proving  that  bees  were  left 
behind  to  take  care  of  the  old  colony. 
the  same  as  is  always  done  after  a 
prime  swarm  issues  from  any  hive.  I 
therefore  conclude  that  tho.se  who  ad- 
vise the  giving  of  brood  to  all  prime 
swarms,  are  laboring  under  a  mistaken 
notion,  and  I  advise  all  to  go  slow  in 
trying  any  such  plan. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


MISSOURI. 


Report  of  the  Reeent  State  Bee- 
Keepers'  Convention. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  J.    W.    KOUSE. 


A  number  of  bee-keepers  assembled 
at  Higginsville,  Mo.,  on  Nov.  14,  1889. 
and  after  a  temporary  organization  was 
formed,  and  a  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  adopted,  they  proceeded  to  elect 
oiBcers  for  the  ensuing  year.as  follows: 
President,  R.  B.  Leahy  ;  Secretary,  J. 
W.  Rouse ;  Treasurer,  R.  G.  Robert- 
son ;  with  five  Vice-Presidents,  as  fol- 
lows :  G.  P.  Morton,  Central  Missouri  ; 
J.  S.  Atkins,  Northwest  Missouri  ;  M. 
V.  B.  Page,  Southwest  Missouri  ;  A. 
Singer,  Southeast  Missouri  :  and  P.  P. 
Collier,  Noi'theast  Missouri. 

An  essay  on  "The  production  of 
comb  honey."  by  W.  Z.  Hutchin.son. 
and  another  on  "  Best  packages  of 
honey  for  marketing  purposes,"  from 
C.  C.  demons,  were  read  and  en- 
dorsed, and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ex- 
tended for  the  same. 

The  Mayor  of  Higginsville  gave  an 
appropriate  address  of  welcome,  which 
was  appreciated.  Several  discussions 
then  followed  on  wintering  bees,  and 
on  comb  and  extracted  honey. 

It  was  decided  that  the  President 
appoint  a  committee  of  three,  to  inves- 
tigate whether  there  is  a  law  prohibi'- 
ing  the  adulteration  of  honey  in  this 
State,  and  if  not,  to  memorialize  the 
Legislature!  to  i)ass  a  law  against  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  adulterated  ex- 
tracted honcj- ;  or,  if  allowed  to  be 
adulterated,  to  mark  it  "  adulterated." 
with  a  heavy  fine,  or  imprisonment, 
for  violation  of  the  law.  Messrs.  L. 
W.    Baldwin,    P.    Baldwin,    and    Geo. 
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Boungs   were   appointed    on    the  com- 
mittee. 

It  was  voted  that  the  convention 
continue  for  an  evening  session,  also 
for  the  next  day. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  next  place  of  meeting 
be  at  Marshall,  Saline  Co.,  Mo.,  and 
that  the  semi-annual  meeting  be  held 
in  April,  1890,  for  two  days. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
furnish  copies  of  the  minutes  to  the 
American  Bee  Journal  and  to  (Maan- 
ings,  for  publication.  The  rest  of  the 
sessions  were  spent  in  discussions,  and 
interchange  of  thoughts  on  the  leading 
topics  of  bee-culture,  after  which  the 
convention  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Marshall,  Mo.,  at  the  call  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

J.  W.  Rouse,  Sa: 


BEE-KEEPING. 


The   Importance   and    Develop- 
ment of  Bee-Cultiirc. 


Read  at  the  WUcotuin  Farmer  s  Iiixtituti 
BY  JOSHUA   BULL. 


The  honey-bee — and  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful insect — has  been  associated  with 
the  history  of  man  through  all  the 
ages  of  the  past.  From  time  immemo- 
rial honey  has  been  used,  and  highly 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  ;  and  to 
the  ancients,  no  higher  praise  could 
be  spoken  of  any  country,  than  to  say 
it  was  "  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey." 

The  habits  of  the  bee  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  many  learned  and 
scientific  men,  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  times,  and  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  found  in  the  annals  of  natural 
history  more  interesting  and  wonder- 
ful than  may  be  found  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  bee-hive.  There  is  as  much 
order  and  system  in  a  bee-hive  as  can 
be  found  in  the  best  regulated  govern- 
ments of  the  most  enlightened  and 
civilized  nations  ;  yet  bees  are  not 
guided  by  reason  or  logic,  nor  philoso- 
phy, but  are  actuated  entirely  by  that 
wonderful  endowment,  "Instinct." 

Bees  are  not  given  to  new  notions — 
they  do  things  to-day  just  as  their  an- 
cestors did  a  thousand  years  ago,  and 
he  who  would  succeed  in  bee-keeping 
must  work  in  harmony  with  their  nat- 
ural habits,  and  aid  them  in  every  pos- 
sible way  as  cireumstances  may  re- 
quire, and  thus  encourage  them  to 
more  vigorous  action  ;  but  any  attempt 
to  controvert  their  natural  impulse  is 
sure  to  result  in  failure,  and  whether 
the  act  be  intentional  or  unintentional, 
the  result  will  be  the  same,  hence  the 
necessity  of  being  educated  for  the 
business. 


No  set  or  fixed  rules  can  be  given  for 
the  management  of  bees  which  can  be 
invariably  followed  under  all  circum- 
stances to  insure  the  desired  results. 
The  right  thing  to  do  with  one  colony 
at  a  given  time,  might  not  be  just  the 
right  thing  to  do  with  another  colony 
at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  their  condition  and  surround- 
ing circumstances.  The  variation  in 
the  seasons,  the  changes  in  the 
weather,  and  the  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere— all  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  secretion  of  nectar  in  the 
flowers,  and  consequeutl)'  upon  the 
time  and  manner  as  to  when  and  how 
the  bees  should  be  manipulated.  There 
are  many  things  involved  in  bee-keep- 
ing, which,  to  the  uninitiated,  are  im- 
penetrable mysteries. 

To  be  a  thorough  bee-master,  re- 
quires as  much  intelligence, forethought 
and  skill,  as  to  be  a  good  lawyer, 
physician,  or  any  other  professional  ; 
and  withal  a  clear  perception  of  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect. 

Some  people  seem  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  anybody  can  keep  bees, 
thinking  that  all  that  is  required  is,  to 
put  them  into  a  hive  in  some  out-of-the- 
way-place,  and  then  they  will  "work 
for  nothing  and  board  themselves  " — 
and  so  they  may,  but  if  their  owner 
desires  to  obtain  any  sur|>lus  for  his 
own  table,  or  for  the  market,  he  must 
give  them  further  care  ;  and  unless  he 
has  a  heart  for  the  work,  so  that  he 
finds  some  degree  of  pleasure  in  car- 
ing for  them,  he  had  better  not  at- 
tempt to  keep  them  at  all,  as  they  will 
only  prove  a  source  of  annoyance 
without  profit. 

In  short,  to  make  a  successful  bee- 
keeper, requires  a  sort  of  special  gift, 
a  natural  aptness  for  the  business,  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  what  needs  to  be 
done,  and  an  inclination  to  do  it 
promptly.  The  old  Spanish  adage, 
"Never  do  anything  to-day  which  can 
be  put  off'  until  to-morrow,"  does  not 
work  well  in  bee-keeping — it  savors 
too  much  of  slothfulness ;  but  the 
Anglo-Saxon  maxim,  "Never  leave 
until  to-morrow,  anything  which  can 
as  well  be  done  to-day,"  will  be  found 
to  be  much  more  appropriate,  being 
much  more  in  harmony  with  the  inde- 
fatigable activitj-  of  the  bees.  There 
is  always  a  right  time  for  doing  things 
— not  too  soon,  and  not  too  late. 

We  are  living  in  a  progressive  age — 
no  other  period  in  the  world's  history 
has  ever  been  signalized  by  such  won- 
derful developments  in  science  and  art 
as  have  been  brought  to  light  in  this 
Nineteenth  Century.  The  great  laby- 
rinth of  Nature's  mysteries  has  seemed 
to  be  set  open  unto  men,  and  forces 
and  principles  which  have  lain  dor- 
mant since  the  beginning  of  the  crea- 
tion, have  in  our  days  been   brought 


forth  and  made  subservient  to  the  will 
of  man.  with  astonishing  results. 
I  When  we  take  a  retrospective  view 
of  these  things,  are  we  not  warrantable 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  hand  of  God 
is  manifested  in  the  development  of 
events  according  to  the  world's  need  ? 
And  whilst  such  unparalleled  progress 
has  been  made  in  other  directions, 
bee-keeping  has  also  received  a  share 
of  attention  ;  and  I  feel  quite  safe  in 
saying  that  more  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  management  of  bees  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  this  century,  than 
during  all  tlie  thousands  of  years  of 
previous  history. 

Bee-keeping  in  its  present  stage  of 
development  is  fully  entitled  to  take 
rank  as  one  of  the  arts  ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  variableness  of  the  season, 
the  changeableness  of  the  weather.and 
other  atmospheric  conditions  upon 
which  the  secretion  of  nectar  in  the 
flowers  is  so  largely  dependent,  and 
upon  which  hinges  the  turning-point 
of  success  or  failure,  all  of  which  are 
entirely  beyond  our  control — I  say, 
were  it  not  for  these  uncertainties, 
then  bee-keeping  might  very  properly 
be  classed  as  a  science  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  variation  of  seasons  necessitates 
a  variation  in  the  management  of  the 
bees,  therefore  no  set  rules  can  be  es- 
tablished which  will  work  satisfac- 
toril}'  under  all  the  varied  circum- 
stances that  may  arise  ;  but  the  judg- 
ment and  skill  of  the  apiarist  needs  to 
be  constantly  exercised  in  order  to  dis- 
cover just  what  needs  to  be  done,  and 
when  and  how  to  do  it. 

There  are  many  other  matters  to  b<; 
attended  to  in  a  well-ordered  apiary, 
besides  taking  care  of  the  honej-. 
Every  wide-awake  apiarist  of  these 
da3s  takes  as  much  interest  (and  I 
might  say,  pride)  in  the  rearing  of  his 
queen-bees,  as  a  good  farmer  does  in 
raising  fine  cattle  or  horses  ;  and  there 
are  numerous  apiarists  who  do  quite 
an  extensive  business  in  rearing  queen- 
bees  for  sale,  and  send  them  all  over 
the  country  to  customers,  the  prices 
ranging  from  one  to  ten  dollars,  and 
upwards,  for  a  single  queen-bee,  ac- 
cording to  her  pedigree,  purity  of 
blood,  etc.,  and  whether  she  is  home- 
bred or  imported. 

With  many  people  a  bee  is  a  bee, 
and  they  know  no  dift'erence  in  the 
breeds  ;  but  with  the  advanced  apia- 
rists it  is  considered  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable importance.  Each  has  his  favor- 
ite breed,  the  same  as  with  other  stock- 
men. Years  ago  the  brown  German 
bee  was  the  only  kind  kept  in  this 
country,  but  of  late  years  we  have  im- 
ported Italian  bees,  Cyprian  bees. 
Syrian  bees,  Holy  Land  bees,  Carnio- 
lan  bees,  Syrio-Albino  bees,  and  an 
endless  variety  of  hybrids  have  arisen 
bv    crossing    these    breeds,    some    of 
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wliich  are  perliaps  superior  to  any  of 
the  "  pure-blooiled '"  bees  for  real 
I)iisiiiess  in  gatlierin<c  lioney  and  for 
lorub-building  qualities. 

Bee-keeping  is  of  late  years  becom- 
ing quite  an  important  industry,  the 
l)roducts  of  which  are  perhaps  ten 
times  greater  in  this  country  than  it 
"•as  25  yer.rs  ago.  The  modern  facili- 
ties for  the  management  of  bees  has 
induced  many  to  engage  in  this  pur- 
■iuit,  until  it  is  now  claimed  that  there 
are  in  round  numbers  800,000  bee- 
keepers in  tlie  United  States,  and  their 
rolonies  of  bees  are  numbered  by  the 
millions,  with  an  aggregate  annual 
production  estimated  at  50,000  tons  of 
of  honey  ! 

Some  are  becoming  alarmed,  fearing 
that  the  business  is  being  overdone, 
Ijecause  the  sup]ily  of  honey  is  greater 
tlian  the  market  will  take  at  paying 
prices  ;  but  we  have  this  thought  to 
console  us,  that  whatever  is  lost  to  the 
producer  in  consequence  of  low  prices, 
will  be  so  much  saved  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  so  the  account  will  stand 
even,  and  honey  is  just  as  sweet  now 
as  ever,  all  the  same. 

Although  the  manipulations  of  an 
apiar)'  are  as  widely  dift'erenl  from 
farm  work  as  the  practice  of  medicine 
is  different  from  the  practice  of  law, 
yet,  nevertlieless.  a  few  bees  in  the 
neighborhood  are  a  real  benefit  to 
every  farmer  or  fruit-grower,  because 
the  bees  evidentlj-  perform  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  tlie  fertilization  of  the 
blossoms  of  fruit-bearing  trees  and 
seed-bearing  plants,  bj'  mixing  the 
pollen-dust  wtth  the  stigma  of  the 
flowers,  when  in  their  searcli  for  honey, 
thereby  causing  more  abundant  fruit- 
age. Therefore,  let  the  farmer,  the 
fruit-grower  and  the  bee-keeper  live  in 
liarmonj-  and  good-will,  for  that  which 
promotes  the  interest  of  one,  will  pro- 
mote the  iqterest  of  all.  Give  the  bees 
a  chance. 


BEE-WOMEN. 


The  Diilic»i   and   C'liuraeleriNlicii 
of  H  Bcc.Keeper''8  Wife. 


Written  Sor  the  American  Bee  Jowmal 

BV   BEV.    STKl'IIEN   ROKSE. 


The  bees  are  busy  things  yon  know. 
And  when  there  conies  a  honey-flow 
You  see  them  huiTy  to  and  fro, 

So  quick  and  fast ; 
From  very  early  moruiug  light, 
They  spend  each  day  in  busy  flight. 
And  they  never  sleep  by  night 

'Till  the  harvest's  past. 

They  do  their  work  with  eager  haste — 
Allow  no  time  to  run  to  waste; 
Their  honey  hath  delicious  taste. 

As  each  one  knows. 
There's  a  great  deal  more  that  might  be  said, 
But  if  I  spin  a  lengthy  thread, 
You  have  not  time  to  hear  it  read — 

So  hear  I  close. 

Seymour,  Wis. 


SQliscribers  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
promptly,  will  please  notify  us  at  once. 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  an 
article  written  for  Dcr  Biencn-Valcr  aus 
Boehmcn.  by  Mrs.  Regina  Stiller,  the 
wife  of  a  high-.school  teacher  in  Monclis- 
dorf,  Germany  : 

It  seems  daring  to  mo,  to  appear  be- 
fore the  bee-keeping  public — however 
it  is  nothing  strange,  for  I  have  read 
many  articles  in  bee-papers  written  by 
a  woman's  hand,  and  I  have  also  heard 
of  many  prominent  and  successful  lady 
bee-keepers,  from  all  over  the  land  ; 
not  claiming  to  be  talented,  or  worthy 
to  be  numbered  among  the  last-named 
class,  yet  I  feel  a  longing  desire  to  be- 
come skilled,  and  thoroughly  informed 
in  the  art  of  bee-keeping — for  one  rea- 
son, that  the  uecessary  absence  of  my 
husband  might  be  substituted  in  my 
person,  and,  for  another  reason,  be- 
cause I  take  .so  great  pleasure  in  the 
industry  and  doings  of  the  honey-bee  ; 
and  as  I  am  a  most  needed  companion 
and  help  to  my  husband  in  our  home 
apiary,  I  take  liberty  in  pointing  out 
some  of  the  duties  of  a  bee-keeper's 
wife  ;  and  the  reason  why  I  speak  of 
the  duties  of  the  wife,  and  not  of  the 
woman,  is,  that  I  much  prefer  to  be 
the  wife  of  my  Inisband,  than  the 
woman  of  a  lord. 

The  beauty  and  adorning  graces  of 
a  true  wife,  especially  tlie  help-meet  of 
a  bee-keeper,  consist  chiefly  in  a  con- 
sistent life  and  walk,  coupled  with  a 
sweet  temper,  good-will,  kindness,  and 
gentleness  towards  lier  husband.  Bee- 
keepers' wives,  be  modest  in  all  30ur 
demands  on  your  husband,  in  regard 
to  dressing  ;  shun  all  excess  of  fashion, 
and  vain  pride,  which  so  often,  and  not 
without  reason,  are  lamentable  evils 
of  the  female  sex,  and  are  not  becom- 
ing to  the  wife  of  a  bee-keeper,  for 
very  few  of  the  many  apiarists  in  our 
days,  have  great  riches  as  their  por- 
tion in  this  world. 

Be  modest  in  your  demands  for  the 
kitchen  ;  be  content,  resigned,  and  rec- 
onciled to  your  various  circumstances 
of  life  brought  about  by  3'our  marriage 
union  with  >'our  luisband  ;  to  murmur, 
complain,  and  find  fault  is  foolish  and 
unjust,  because  the  circumstances  of 
your  husband  before  marriage  were 
fully  known  to  3-ou ;  aim  rather  bj- 
careful  studj*  in  various  ways,  to  make 
home  the  sunniest  spot  on  earth,  and 
in  so  doing,  with  a  soft  answer,  you 
will  smother  many  ill  words,  and  bad 
temper  in  its  very  bud  of  development, 
and  win  your  husband's  confidence  and 
affection    for    j-our    future  days,  thus 


wiping  aw.iy  the  wrinkles  on  yourcom- 
pauions  forehead,  whicli  life's  burdens 
may  have  dee|)ly  impressed. 

On  various  occasions  take  him  to  tin- 
apiary ;  make  a  comparison  of  the 
honey-bee— no  matter  what  calamity, 
storms,  and  rough-and-tumble  may  be- 
fall this  industrious  insect,  it  will  al- 
ways with  renewed  energy  go  to  work 
again,  and  forget  the  past ;  and  be  as- 
sured that  the  dark  clouds  on  your 
husband's  forehead,  and  sad  look.'will 
disappear,  and  a  silent  press  of  his 
hand  will  be  a  token  of  his  tender  feel- 
ings, great  fulness,  and  a  husband's 
love  towards  you  ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that 
by  your  ready  a.ssistance  in  the  apiary, 
work  will  move  on  twice  as  fast  as  "if 
one  must  do  all  the  running  and  tink- 
ering, and  questions  put  to  your  hu.s- 
band  concerning  the  various  branches 
in  apiculture,  will  by  him  be  answered 
with  pleasni-e,  for  the  increase  of  your 
knowledge  in  bee-keeping. 

It  requires  energy  and  enterprise  to 
work  among  the  bees,  but  such  you 
will  get  during  practice  ;  and  do  not 
fear  that  you  might  sacrifice  any  of 
your  womanly  dignities,  for  the  word 
"womanlike"  would  never  have  come 
into  existence,  had  our  sex  on  all  occa- 
sions manifested  more  stability  of 
mind,  energy,  and  ambition. 

In  leisure  hours,  which  often  are 
spent  in  reading  horrifying  and  sensa- 
tional novels,  or  at  the  gossiping  coffee 
and  tea  parties  so  much  in  practice  by 
our  sex,  rather  go  to  the  library  of 
your  husband,  and  select  a  book  on 
bee-keeping,  inform  yourself,  and  mas- 
ter this  art  to  perfection.  Bring  your 
theories  into  practice,  and  surely  your 
husband  will  present  you  with  a  colony 
of  bees  as  your  t>wn.  which  you  may 
care  for  j'ourself,  and  in  due  time  be- 
come master  of  the  situation.  How 
your  husband  will  rejoice,  when  yon 
will  have  so  far  advanced  in  earing 
for  bees  that  he  can  entrust  to  your 
care  the  whole  apiary  ;  and  how  much 
money  then  will  be  saved,  which  othei- 
wise  would  have  to  be  spent  on  hiretl 
help ;  and  I  will  adil  further,  if  the 
words  spoken  will  be  heeded,  the  bee- 
keeper's home  and  life  will  be  illumi- 
nated with  smiles  and  sunshine  to  pro- 
mote joy  and  peace. 

Mks.  Regina  Stiller. 


INDIANA. 


Awards  on  Honey  and    Bees  at 
Stale  Fair§. 


Written  Sor  tft«  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   R.    S.    RUSSELL. 


At  our  State  Fair  I  received  over  $40 
in  premiums  on  my  exhibits,  and  Mr. 
Zimmerman,  of  Wabash,  about  the 
same  amount.  Julius  Moesch,   of   In- 
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dianapoiis,  also  had  a  very  fine  exhibit 
of  honey-plants,  honej',  and  queens 
and  drones,  and  gained  the  1st  pre- 
mium on  honey-plants.  Owing  to  our 
State  Board  understanding  so  little 
about  apiculture,  or  being  so  little  in- 
terested in  the  industry,  only  |5  was 
oflfered  on  queens.  The  1st  premium, 
$3.00,  was  awarded  to  a  beautiful  gol- 
den Italian  queen,  and  the  2nd,  $2.00, 
was  given  to  a  very  large  Carniolan 
queen,  both  of  my  own  rearing. 

I  wonder  how  manj-  stocTcmen  want 
to  go  to  a  State  Fair  with  fine  stock,  if 
the  list  would  read  after  the  style  of 
the  apicultural  list — in  this  wise  : 

Best  cow,  15.00,  2nd  best,  |2.00  :  best 
hog,  $3.00,  2nd  best,  $1.50  ;  bestsheep. 
^.00,  2nd  best,  $2.00;  best  goose, 
$2.00,  2nd  best,  $1.00  ;  best  hen,  $2.00, 
2nd  best,  $1.00 ;  best  queen,  $2.00, 
2nd  best,  $1.00. 

My  impression  is,  that  they  would 
have  plenty  of  entry  pens  and  but  little 
gate  money.  But  we  must  pour  the 
"grape  and  canister"  into  the  hard- 
shelled  State  Boards  until  they  learn 
that  there  is  more  than  one  variety  of 
bees,  and  that  apiculture  is  as  honor- 
able a  pursuit  as  pig-raising,  chicken- 
raising,  or  horticulture,  and  demands 
the  same  fostering  and  honors  from 
the  State. 

I  will  suggest  that  the  first  step  to 
be  taken,  is  to  adopt  a  standard  pre- 
mium-list, such  as  will  give  all  varie- 
ties of  bees  an  equal  show,  as  well  as 
all  implements  and  honey  products  ; 
but  the  bee-keepers  must  first  be  in 
line  with  the  list  demanded,  and  then 
educate  these  State  Boards  up  to  this 
line.  We  must  send  committees  from 
our  State  bee-keepers'  associations, 
with  the  prayers  of  our  brethren,  de- 
manding x-easonable  premiums  on  our 
products — such  as  will  arouse  compe- 
tition from  its  slumbers.  Then  only 
may  we  expect  to  save  the  10,000 
pounds  of  nice  honey  that  is  annually 
lost  on  every  square  mile  of  our  ter- 
ritory, for  want  of  bees  to  save  it. 
Zionsville,  Ind. 


frames  are  entirely  exposed  when  the 
hive  is  opened,  making  quick  work  in 
all  operation. 

The  frames  are  of  the  standard  size, 
4Jx41,  12  to  the  foot  section-boxes, 
closed  all  around.  These  can  be  filled 
into  standard-hive  frames,  as  well  as 
with  wide  frames  .for  comb  honey,  and 
drawn  upon  for  bees,  brood,  honey, 
etc.,  at  will.  One  ten-frame  hive  will 
contain  section  frames  enough  to  stock 


SOMETHING-  NEW. 

A  Queen  -  Rearing   Hive    and 
Frames  Described. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY    E.    L.    PRATT. 


Pig.  2 — Hire  Closed,  and  Frame. 

20  nuclei — a  great  saving  to  a  large 
queen-breeder. 

The  hive  body  is  a  cap  (as  it  wei-e) 
made  very  light,  yet  perfectly  tight, 
thus  guarding  against  robbing,  damp- 
ness, moldy  combs,  etc. 

Engraving  No.  1  represents  the 
small  hive  closed,  with  a  large  frame 
half  filled  with  small  frames  standing 
beside  it. 

Engraving  No.  2  shows  the  inside 
paraphernalia,  with  the  cap  thrown  to 
one  side. 

The  time  required  to  equip  a  pair  of 
these  hives  with  bees,  brood,  honej' 
and  cells,  is  about  one  minute. 

The  doubling-up  process  in  the  fall 
does  not   have   any  of    that  drudgery 


article  from   which    the    following  ex- 
cerpt is  taken  : 

"  The  Olobe  man  yesterday  inspect(!d 
the  colonies  of  bees  of  Eugene  L.  Pratt, 
who  is  a  breeder  of  queen-bees.  He 
does  not  keep  bees  for  honey,  but  is  a 
breeder  of  fancy  stock,  to  which  he 
gives  as  much  time  and  attention  as  if 
he  was  breeding  blooded  and  thorough- 
bred stock  of  greater  dimensions.  He 
is  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  apicul- 
ture, and  from  him  was  gained  many 
points  of  interest  concerning  the  bree(l- 
ing  of  these  little  insects. 

"Mr.  Pratt  winters  about  40  colonies, 
and  in  the  summer  increases  to  about 
125,  all  for  queen-rearing.  The  aver- 
age price  for  a  queen-bee  is  $1.00,  and 
the  price  ranges  as  high  as  $10.00.  Mr. 
Pratt  has  one  breeding-queen  for  which 
he  says  he  would  not  take  $100.  The 
difference  in  price  is  caused  bj'  the  de- 
velopment of  good  points,  the  same  as 
the  prices  of  horses  differ  for  that  same 
reason.  This  particular  queen  will 
have  its  life  prolonged  a  year  or  more 
by  keeping  her  with  a  small  colony. 
She  is  capable  of  depositing  about 
3,000  eggs  per  day,  but  by  scientific 
methods,  and  by  having  her  reign  over 
but  a  small  colony,  she  will  lay  but 
about  300  eggs  per  diem. 

"Mr.Pratt  breeds  from  a  race  of  bees 
which  is  comparatively  new  to  this 
countrj',  and  is  known  as  the  'Car- 
niolan race,'  which  comes  from  the 
province  of  Carniola,  Austria.  They 
come  from  a  valley  which  is  surround- 
ed by  high  mountains.  It  is  very  cold 
there,  and  there  is  little  vegetation. 
For  centuries  this  race  of  bees  has 
been  in  existence  there,  and  is  now 
considered  the  most  hardy,  prolific 
and  gentle  in  the  world. 

"  For  three  generations  the  Pratts 
have  reared  bees,  and  Eugene  becomes 
naturally  enough  an  enthusiast  on  the 
bee-question.  Of  this  particular  race 
of  bees  there  are  but  four  breeders  in 
this  country,  and  he  is  the  largest  in 
point  of  product." 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


Fig.  2 — Hive  Paraphernalia. 


I  send  two  engravings  which  will  be 
used  in  my  little  book,  entitled,  "  A 
New  System  of  Queen-Rearing  in  Com- 
bination with  Full  Colonies  and  Stan- 
dard Hives." 

The  reader  will  notice  by  the  en- 
graving that  the  fertilizing  hives  are 
of  the  small  nuclei  type,  but  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  other,  inasmuch  as  the 


connected  with  most  nuclei  plans  ;  it 
can  be  done  by  single  hives  or  by 
wholesale.  There  are  no  queens  or 
nuclei  around  to  attract  robber  bees — 
no  waiting  for  brood  to  hatch  out,  and 
no  watching  is  required. 

All  will  see  the  advantage  of  this 
new  plan  when  thej'  read  the  book,  in 
which  everything  is  explained  very 
olearlj'.  I  give  a  method  for  the 
hone3'-producer  that  does  not  conflict 
at  all  with  the  production  of  honey. 
The  book  will  be  thoroughly  illus- 
trated, and  well  printed. 

A  reporter  for  the  Boston  Globe 
I  called  on  me,  and    it   published  a  long 


FLORIDA. 


Bee-Keeping;  in  Florida — Clolli. 
Base  Foundation. 


Written  tor  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY  JOHN   CRAYCRAFT. 


I  have  changed  my  location  to  St. 
Francis,  Fla.,  so  that  I  can  be  near  my 
bees,  and  with  the  help  of  my  son. 
Fred  L.,  who  is  a  practical  bee-keeper, 
we  will  make  a  specialty  of  bee-keep- 
ing, believing  and  knowing  from  our 
observation,  that  we  have  one  of  the 
best  locations  in  Florida,  all  things 
considered,  for   the  production  of  first- 
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class  lionoy  ;  and  are  favorably  situated 
for  transportation. 

Our  bees  will  be  located  alonj^  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Johns  river,  oppositt^ 
Deland,  Volusia  Co.,  Fla.  We  will 
take  the  bees  to  the  orange  groves 
along  the  river,  at  their  blooming, 
and  take  them  back  to  their  permanent 
locations,  near  the  hammocks  and 
swamps,  where  some  of  the  finest 
honej-  known  is  gathered — the  wild 
grape  (a  sample  of  which  I  sent  you). 
We  have  orange  blossom,  the  grape, 
and  palmetto  honey,  all  of  the  ver}' 
best,  each  of  which  is  very  easily 
separated  from  other  lionej',  and  all 
can  be  placed  in  the  markets  in  the 
North  before  their  crop  is  gathered. 

Our  bees  are  storing  surplus  honey 
yet  ;  and  we  extracted  from  the  upper 
stories  of  many  of  the  hives  the  past 
week,  getting  a  very  fair  honej-,  gath- 
ered from  the  blue  aster,  golden-rod, 
and  smart-weed.  The  river  swamps 
are  full  of  bloom,  and  will  be  until  we 
have  frost.  There  has  been  none  here 
yet,  the  coldest  being  44  degrees  above 
zero,  and  if  the  cool  weather  keeps  off 
much  longer,  we  will  not  be  in  much 
danger  of  weak  colonies  to  get  ready 
for  the  orange  bloom  the  last  of 
February. 

To  have  the  hives  full  of  bees,  ready 
for  the  harvest,  we  will  give  them  a 
little  stimulant  of  honey,  commencing 
the  first  week  of  January,  and  con- 
tinuing until  we  have  both  stories  of 
the  hives  full  of  brood  and  bees.  The 
.seci'et  of  success  is  to  have  laborers 
when  the  harvest  is  ready. 

CLOTH-MADE    FOUNDATION. 

I  think  that  there  will  be  some  new- 
developments  made  in  comb  founda- 
tion soon,  that  will  make  the  handling 
of  combs  and  their  shipment  safe,  with 
no  such  things  as  broken  combs — .all 
straight,  no  sagging,  and  one  can  turn 
in  a  .swarm  on  the  foundation  and  rest 
assured  that  there  will  be  no  breaking 
down,  yet  all  be  straight  and  full  at 
lops,  ends,  and  bottoms  of  the  frames. 

How  will  all  this  be  done  ?  Very 
easil}- — use  cloth-made  comb  founda- 
tion, which  is  made  as  follows  : 

Take  fine,  close-cotton  unbleached 
muslin,  dip  it  in  the  melted  wax  (the 
.same  as  is  used  for  foundation)  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  times  to  coat  it  well, 
so  as  to  make  it  about  the  thickness  of 
the  plain  sheets  of  wax  ;  then  pass  it 
through  the  mill  the  same  as  the  wax 
sheets,  and  you  have  a  foundation  that 
will  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  cloth  can  be  cut  into  long  strips, 
and  passed  through  the  wax  the  same 
as  wire-netting  is  coated  with  the 
metal.  I  will  have  this  comb  practi- 
cally tested  by  the  bees  here  in  a  short 
time.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  will 
not  work.  We  will  see  what  the  manu- 


facturer will  say  abo\it  it,  as  he  has 
made  me  a  sample  of  it  to  test  in  the 
hives  here. 

I  have  made  application  for  a  patent 
upon  such  comb  foundation,  using  any 
cloth,  paper,  wire-netting,  or  any 
coated  material  forming  a  base,  and 
tlien  putting  it  through  the  foundation 
mill.  I  claim  to  be  the  originator  of 
such  comb  foundation,  and  would  like 
to  have  the  credit,  even  if  I  should 
never  make  a  great  profit  from  it. 

St.  Francis,  Fla. 

[The  sample  of  honey  from  wild 
grapes  came  to  hand,  and  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste.  It  is  light  amber 
colored,  and  of  thick  body. 

la  making  comb  foundation,  pai)er, 
cloth,  straw  boards,  and  thin  wood 
have  all  been  used — but  all  have  been 
objectionable,  and  nothing  has  been 
so  successful  as  the  plain  wax  sheets 
put  through  the  mill  for  configurations. 
The  trouble  with  the  muslin  is  that  the 
bees  will  pull  out  the  threads. — Ed.] 


COIVVEIVTIOIV  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  MeeUno. 

Dec.  17,  18.— Northern  Illinois,  atRockford,  Tils. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 

Dec.  16.— Huron  &  Tuscola  Go's.,  at  Sebewalng.  Mich. 
J.  G.  Knudlnger,  Cor.  Sec,  Kilmanagh,  Mich. 

Dec.  26,  27.— Michigan  State,  at  LaDSlng,  Mich. 

H.  I).  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

1890. 

Jan.  22.— Vermont  State,  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

J.  H.  Larrahee,  Sec,  I.arrabee's  Point,  Vt. 

May  2.— Susquehanna  Co..  at  Hopbottom.  Pa. 

U.  M.  Seeley.  Sec,  Harford.  Pa. 

Pf~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetlnm.— ED. 


Uiit  E>ittle  Feedine  Neces.-iiary. 

Bees  did  fairly  well  in  this  section  the 
past  season.  From  my  40  colonies,  spring 
count,  I  took  over  2.000  full  sections  of 
comb  honey.  Some  colonies  were  quite 
weak  early,  and  I  strengthened  them  and 
increased  my  apiarj'  to  .55  colonies,  which 
are  all  in  good  conditiou  now.  I  have  had 
to  feed  the  least  this  fall,  of  any  in  the  si.x 
years  that  I  have  kept  bees.  The  coldest 
weather  we  have  experienced  in  this  vicin- 
ity this  fall  occurred  on  last  Fridaj'  night, 
the  inercurj-  reaching  12  degi'ees,  Fabr., 
above  zero.  I  hope  for  a  good  season  next 
year.  Clakesce  W.  Wh.kixs. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18,  1889. 


IVeM'  Vie^v  ol  tlie  Almanac. 

The  Honey  Almanac  for  1890  is  at  hand, 
and  while  we  are  much  jileased  with  it,  and 
think  that  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  many 
bee-keepers  to  tiud  a  market  for  their 
honey,  we  have  no  use  for  more  than  the 
copy  sent  to  us.      Here  we  have  been  work- 


ing almost  night  and  day,  packing  and 
shipping  honey,  and  trying  to  see  daylight 
through  the  orders  ahead,  and  more  con- 
stantly coming  in;  when  here  you  come 
with  j'our  Almanac  to  boom  our  honey 
trade !  Great  Scott!  Do  you  want  to  work 
us  to  death;  Just  think  of  it,  here  we  are 
trying  to  get  out  an  order  of  50  cases  of 
honey,  with  a  number  more  awaiting  our 
immediate  attention:  and  had  we  sent  out 
a  few  hundred  Honey  Almanacs,  here 
would  come  a  great  crowd,  with  pots  and 
pans,  for  honey  in  all  kindsof  shajies.  Why, 
we  would  be  out  of  stock  in  just  no  time, 
and  then  we  would  have  to  increase  our 
apiary,  and  hire  more  help,  and  build  a 
bigger  honey-house,  and  there  is  no  telling 
where  the  end  would  be.  No,  sir;  we  have 
no  use  for  any  Almanacs  to  boom  our  honey 
business.  Some  extracting  bee-keepers 
may  need  them,  but  we  don't.  Our  honey 
sells  at  sight.  C.  H.  Dibubbx  &  Son. 

Milan,  Ills.,  Nov.  21,  1889. 

[We  are  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  one 
bee-keeper  who  is  not  looking  for  a  market 
for  his  honey ;  but  Messrs.  Dibberns'  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  Honey  Almanac  are 
just  as  favorable  to  the  necessity  of  the  use 
of  the  Almanacs  in  selling  honey,  as  though 
they  intended  to  scatter  several  thousands 
of  them.  If  we  could  succeed,  through 
urging  the  free  employment  of  the  Alma- 
nacs, in  having  nil  bee-keepers  overworked 
in  filling  orders  for  their  honey,  we  would 
be  very  willing  to  labor  day  and  night,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  bring  it  aliout.  Let 
every  producer  of  honey  try  this  means  of 
advertising  his  honey,  and  at  the  same  time 
place  in  the  hands  of  his  customers  such 
knowledge  as  will  lead  to  the  constant  use 
of  our  delicious  and  health-giving  product. 
— Ed.  1 


Spraying:  Fruit  Xrees  ^Veecllcsei. 

On  page  691  is  an  article  on  "Spraying 
fruit  trees,"  to  prevent  the  curculio  from 
damaging  the  pluiu  crop.  I  have  a  simple, 
easy  and  sure  remedy  to  prevent  the  cur- 
culio, without  using  any  poison,  or  the 
trouble  of  the  spray.  Tell  the  (ireen  Nur- 
sery Company,  and  the  rest  of  mankind, 
that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  take  a  yarn 
string  and  saturate  it  well  with  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  tie  it  around  the  plum 
tree,  about  2  or  3  feet  high,  or  below  the 
limbs;  and  as  the  curculio  crawl  up  the 
tree,  thej-  are  stopped  liy  the  yarn  string, 
and  turn  back — they  will  not  cross  it.  This 
has  been  tested  to  perfection,  and  never 
fails.  This  is  valuable  information  for  all 
fruit-growers.  Peteu  Buickev. 

Lawrencel)urg.  Ky. 


Fogy  Itee-KeeperM— <iiol<1en>Kod. 

I  prize  the  Bke  J<>rnx.\L  very  highly,  and 
think  that  it  should  be  found"  upon  "every 
one's  table,  who  is  at  all  interested  in  bee- 
culture.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  care 
of  liees  for  about  eight  years,  gradually 
adding  to  my  stock,  as  my  cajiacity  for  tak- 
ing care  of  bees  increased,  until  I  now  have 
5;-i  colonies  in  good  condition  for  the  ap- 
proaching winter.  During  the  season  just 
past  I  harvested  1.200  pounds  of  extracted 
honey,  and  100  pounds  of  comb  houey — all 
from  white  clover.  The  comli  honey  was 
stored  in  one  and  two  pound  sections.  I 
find  that  one-pound  sections  are  i)referable 
in  market.  I  have  a  good  local  market  for 
mv  extracted  houey,  at  12.!...  cents  per 
pound,  though  I  have  some  difficulty  with 
a  few   old   fogies   who  hive   bees   in    soap- 
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boxes,  cracker-boxes,  and  nail-kegs,  and 
then  croak  about  extracted  honey  being 
mixed  with  sugar!  They  seem  to  think 
that  as  soon  as  honey  is  extracted  from  the 
oonib  by  machinery,  it  ceases  to  be  honey. 
There  is  a  man  living  near  this  place  that 
owns  over  100  colonies,  who  is  so  full  of 
envy,  and  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
ignorance,  that  he  will  not  look  at  an  ex- 
tractor. This  man  brought  his  broken 
combs  to  market  in  buckets,  and  sold  it  at 
1 3  Vj  cents  per  pound,  so  I  was  compelled  to 
sell  my  nice  comb  honej'^  for  the  same  price. 

Our  main  dependence  for  honey  is  white 
«lover  and  the  asters.  The  golden-rod giows 
in  abundance  in  this  county  (Macoupin), 
but  it  is  of  no  value  as  a  honey-plant.  Bees 
•do  not  work  on  it. 

LoDowicK  D.  Henderson". 

Staunton,  Ills.,  Nov.  36,  1889. 


4aoldeii-Ro<I  Honey. 

Gfolden-rod  honej'  is  of  an  amber  color, 
and  very  thick.  There  are  acres  of  golden- 
rod  on  the  bottom  lands  in  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, and  the  bee-keeper  that  looks  after 
his  bees,  can  discover  it  the  last  of  August 
or  the  middle  of  September,  by  the  strong 
smell,  but  as  sweet  as  honey  itself.  When 
bees  are  getting  golden-rod  honey,  the  bee- 
keeper will  not  need  to  watch  them  ten 
_years,  either ;  but  as  there  are  lots  of  bee- 
men  who  keep  bees  that  cannot  tell  golden- 
rod  honey  from  basswood,  or  buckwheat 
honey  from  clover,  there  will  always  be 
«ome  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
color.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  that 
bees  gather  dark  honej'  from  golden-rod,  no 
more  than  the  milkman  can  get  dark  mUk 
from  a  white  cow.  Let  us  hear  from  the 
bee-keepers  of  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  bot- 
tom lands,  and  see  what  they  have  to  say 
on  the  color  of  the  golden-rod  honey. 

As  for  the  national  flower,  I  think  that 
the  sweet  potato  would  get  as  many  votes 
as  the  sweet  pea.  Joil-^  Boerstleu. 

Vashon,  Wash.  Ter.,  Nov.  20,  1889. 


Packing  Uees  tor  Winter. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  bees  for 
ten  years,  and  have  always  made  such  a 
miserable  failure  on  account  of  wintering 
them  out-doors ;  so  this  fall  I  had  a  lot  of 
old  coal-oil  barrels,  that  had  been  used  for 
water  barrels;  also  some  sugar  barrels, 
which  can  be  bought  for  10  cents  each  at 
any  grocery  store.  I  found  that  by  remov- 
ing both  the  hive-cover  and  honey -board 
from  the  Simplicity  or  the  Laugstroth  hive, 
they  would  go  into  these  barrels,  some  of 
which  I  sawed  off  2  inches.  I  used  burlap 
over  the  frames,  slipped  the  hive  into  the 
barrel,  packed  well  with  chaff,  and  tacked 
four  little  pieces  of  boards  around  the  edges 
i)f  the  barrel,  to  keep  out  mice.  Thus  I 
have  a  complete  chaff  hive  for  10  cents.  I 
claim  no  patent  on  this,  but  if  anybody  can 
construct  a  better  hive  for  less  money,  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

B.  G.  McPherson. 

Clayton,  Ills.,  Nov,  24,  1889. 


-%.iralfa  as  a  Honey-Plant. 

I  notice  that  some  bee-keepers  say  that 
alfalfa  is  a  great  honey -plant.  It  is  a  clover, 
without  doubt.  I  have  some  growing  in 
my  bee-yard;  it  has  been  there  several 
years.  It  grows  up  early  and  large,  and 
blossoms  freely,  as  the  ground  is  moist  and 
fertile.  All  that  time  I  have  had  no  less 
than  100  colonies  of  bees  (Italians  and  na- 
tives), yet  I  have  never  seen  a  bee  working 
upon  the  alfalfa  blossoms,  when  at  the  same 
time  they  would  be  just  swarming  on  the 
Alsike  clover.  D.  F.  L.vsiiier. 

Hooper,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  34,  1889. 
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tsiuess  Jloticjes, 


„..^  Read  our  Book  Premium  offer  on  the 
last  page  of  this  Journal. 

It^°°  Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mi-.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  35  cents,  postpaid.  For  sale 
at  this  office. 

^g"  Send  us  one  3iEW  subscriber,  with 
SI. 00,  and  we  will  present  you  with  a  nice 
Pocket  Dictionary. 

It^"  Red  Labels  are  nice  for  Palls  which 
hold  from  1  to  10  lbs.  of  honey.  Price  ?1. 00 
per  hundred,  with  name  and  addi'ess  printed. 
Sample  free. 

p^  Calvert's  No.  1  Phenol,  mentioned  in 
Cheshire's  Pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  as 
a  cure  for  foul  brood,  can  be  procured  at 
this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce,  by  express. 

^W  The  date  on  the  wrapper-label  of  this 
paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month  to 
which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past,  please 
send  us  a  dollar  to  advance  that  date  another 
year. 

It^"  Please  send  us  the  names  of  your 
neighbors  who  keep  bees,  and  we  will  send 
them  sample  copies  of  the  Bee  Journ.^l. 
Then  please  call  upon  them  and  get  them  to 
subscribe  with  you. 

It^"  As  there  is  another  firm  of  "Newman 
&  Son"  in  this  city,  our  letters  sometimes 
get  mixed.  Please  write  American  Bee 
Journal  ou  the  corner  of  j'our  envelopes  to 
save  confusion  and  delay. 


"We  have  some  full  sets  of  the  Bee 

Journal  for  1889,  and  ?i.C!«  subscribers  can 
have  the  full  sets  for  1889  and  1890  for 
$1.80  until  all  are  gone.  Or,  we  will  send 
the  full  sets  for  1887,  1888,  1889  and  1890 
for  .*3.00. 

It^"  Systematic  work  in  the  Apiary  will 
pay.  Use  the  Apiary  Register.  Its  cost  is 
trifling.     Prices : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages)    SI  GO 

■•    100  colonies  (220  pages) 1  23 

•'    300  colonies  (420  pages) 1  30 


When  talking  about  Bees  to  your 
friend  or  neighbor,  you  will  oblige  us  by 
commending  the  Bee  Journal  to  him,  and 
taking  his  subscription  to  send  with  your 
renewal .  For  this  work  we  will  present  you 
with  a  copy  of  the  Convention  Hand  Book, 
by  mail,  postpaid.    It  sells  at  50  cents. 


We  offer  the  Monthly  Philadelphia 
Farm  Journal,  and  either  the  American 
Bee  Journal  or  Illustrated  Home  Jour- 
nal from  now  until  Dec.  .SI,  1890,  for  $1.20. 
Or,  we  will  give  it  free  for  one  year  to  any 
one  who  will  send  us  one  new  subscriber  for 
either  of  our  Journals  with  $1.00  (the  sub- 
scription price). 


Honey  Almanac. 

This  Honey  Almanac  places  in  the  hands 
of  bee-keepers  a  powerful  lever  to  revolu- 
tionize public  sentiment,  and  create  a  mar- 
ket for  honej",  by  making  a  demand  for  it 
in  every  locality  in  America. 

Each  alternate  page  is  an  illustrated 
calendar  for  the  month — making  a  complete 
Almanac  for  the  year  1890. 

Here  is  what  is  said  of  it  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  Honey  Almanac  ; 

The  Hone}'  Almanac  is  received.  Have 
been  quite  agreeably  surprised  with  its 
true  value,  to  the  producers  of  honey.  Both 
contents  and  appearance  do  credit  to  its 
publisher. — W.  M.  Barnum,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 

The  Honey  Almanac  is  uniquely  tidy,  and 
compact  in  its  general  make-up,  and  re- 
plete with  useful  recipes  and  valuable  in- 
formation. A  copy  thereof  ought  to  be 
placed  in  every  household. — Joshua  Bull. 
Seymour,  Wis. 

The  Honey  Almanac  is  a  very  good  one. 
Anything  that  calls  attention  to  the  great 
value  of  honey  must  help  its  consumption. 
— Emerson  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  Honey  Almanac  is  at  hand.  It  is 
unquestionably  the  most  useful  and  attrac- 
tive scheme  yet  introduced  for  advertising 
the  sale  of  honey. — F.  A.  Huntley,  South 
Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Honej-  Almanac  for  1890  contains 
32  pages  of  facts,  figures,  and  suggestions 
for  honey  in  its  various  uses,  besides  the 
matter  usually  contained  in  Almanacs.  A 
very  large  number  of  honey  recipes  for 
cooking  are  compiled.  The  varied  uses  of 
honey  as  food  and  medicine  are  also  dis- 
cussed. The  design  of  this  Almanac  is  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  bee-keepers  a  lever  by 
which  they  can  revolutionize  public  senti- 
ment, and  create  a  market  for  honey.  Sen- 
sational stories  in  regard  to  adulterated 
honey  are  refuted. — Oleaninfjs  in  Bee-Cul- 
ture. 

The  Honey  Almanac  for  1890  contains 
the  usual  caleudar,and  some  20  extra  pages 
are  filled  with  interesting  facts  and  figures, 
and  suggestions  concerning  the  uses  of 
honey  for  food,  beverages,  cooking,  medi- 
cines, cosmetics,  etc.  Beeswax,  its  uses, 
how  to  render  it,  and  its  importance  as  a 
commercial  product  are  described,  and 
many  useful  recipes  are  given.  If  these  are 
distributed  plentifully  throughout  the  coun- 
try, they  should  assist  very  much  in  educat- 
ing the  masses  as  to  the  use  of  honey,  and 
thereby  largely  increase  the  sale  of  this 
product. — Canadian  Bee  Journal. 

Its  32  pages  are  filled  with  interesting 
facts,  figures  and  suggestions  concerning 
the  uses  of  Honey  for  Pood,  Beverages, 
Cooking,  Medicines,  Cosmetics,  Vinegar, 
etc.  Also,  its  effects  on  the  human  system 
are  tersely  noted ;  a  brief  refutation  is  given 
of  the  Wiley  lie  about  manufactured  comb 
honey;  a  short  dissertation  sets  forth  the 
mission  of  bees  in  fertilizing  the  flowers, 
and  increasing  the  fruit  product.  Instead 
of  being  an  injury  to  fruit,  bees  are  the 
fruit-growers'  best  friends. 

Prices:  ^2.bO  per  100;  500  copies  for 
$10.00;  1,000  copies  for  $15.00,  delivered 
at  the  freight  or  express  office  here.  The 
bee-keeper's  Card  will  be  printed  upon  the 
first  page,  without  extra  cost,  when  100  or 
more  are  ordered  at  one  time.  Postage,  40 
cents  per  100  extra.  All  orders  can  now  be 
filled  as  soon  as  received. 
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Uoolitlle  on  4tneeii-Keai-ins'. 

Queens  can  be  reared  in  the  upjfer stoiies 
of  hives  used  for  extracted  honey,  where  a 
queen-excluding  honey-board  is  used,  which 
are  as  good,  if  not  superior,  to  Queens 
reared  by  any  other  process;  and  that,  too, 
while  the  old  Queen  is  doing  duty  below, 
just  the  same  as  though  Queens  were  not 
being  reared  above.  This  is  a  fact,  though 
it  is  not  generally  kuown. 

If  you  desire  to  know  how  this  can  be 
done — how  to  have  Queens  fertilized  in  up- 
per stories,  while  the  old  Queen  is  laying 
below — how  you  may  safely  introduce  any 
Queen,  at  any  time  of  the  year  when  bees 
cay  fly — all  about  the  different  laces  of 
bees — all  al>out  shipping  Queens,  queen- 
cages,  candy  fo!'  queen-cages,  etc. — all 
about  forming  nuclei,  multiplj-ing  or  unit- 
ing bees,  or  weak  colonies,  etc. ;  or,  in  fact 
everything  about  the  queen-business  which 
you  may  want  to  know,  send  for  "  Doolit- 
tle's  Scientific  Queen-Rearing;''  a  book  of 
170  pages,  which  is  nicely  bound  in  cloth, 
and  as  interesting  as  any  story.  Price, 
»1.00. 

Au  edition  in  strong  paper  covers  is  is- 
sued for  premiums.  It  will  be  mailed  as  a 
present  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  two 
new  subscribers  to  either  of  our  Jouux.vT.s. 


A  ^cw  Preiiiiiini. 

The  National  Purchasing  Agenc5'  of  this 
city  issues  a  Membership  Ticket  good  for  the 
year  1890,  for  the  sum  of  one  doUar.  This 
Ticket  is  not  transferable,  and  entitles  the 
holder  to  all  discounts  that  the  Agency  can 
secure  on  goods  that  may  be  ordered,  and 
they  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  more  or 
less  discount  on  every  order  received. 

By  a  special  arrangement,  we  can  offer 
a  MEMBERSHIP  Ticket  for  1890  to  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  for  the 
Amekic.in  Bee  Jouksai,  or  Ii,llstk.\ted 
Home  Joi  unal,  for  one  year,  with  ^2.00. 


Ksi^ayH  OD  Exlrai'ted  Honoy. 

We  offer  Cash  PRIZES  for  the  best  essays 
on  "Extracted  Honey,"  each  essay  not  to 
exceed  3,000  woids  in  length,  and  must  be 
received  at  this  office  before  Jan.  1,  1890. 
The  first  prize  is  *5. 00;  the  second,  .*3. 00 ; 
and  the  third,  $3.00.  All  essays  received 
<m  this  offer  will  become  the  property  of 
the  Amekkax  Bke  Joikxai,,  and  is  open 
for  competition  to  its  subscribers  only. 


|^~  We  want  these  numbers  of  the  Bee 
JorRNAL,  viz:  December,  1875,  Jauuaiy  to 
June,  1876,  and  AprU  30,  188-1.  Also  No. 
18,  of  1884  :  and  Nos.  3,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
32,  42,  44,  and  48,  of  1885.  If  any  one 
desires  to  sell  them — please  state  price.  Do 
not  send  any  numbers  until  we  ordei'  them, 
for  we  only  want  one  copj-  of  each. 


t^"  W.  D.  Soper,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  has 
hi.s  new  Catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supjilies 
for  1890  on  our  desk  at  this  early  da  v. 


Ilonoy  hikI    Kt-t-MMUx  iTIarket. 

IIKTKIHT. 

HONEY.-Demand  Is  fiilr  for  cotoD  at  13®l.ic.  per 
lb.  There  is  nutre  dark  himvy  ihun  light.  Kxtrnc- 
led.  Sfflitp. 

RKK-WAX.-  M®»c. 
Nov.  II.  ».  II.  UDNT.  Bell  Branch.  MIcb. 

CRICA(;o. 

IIONKV.— Receipts  of  comb  are  avcratilnp  about 
as  tliey  usnaliv  do  with  it  fiiircrop.  Priccf,  ruieal 
l.'i@14<-.  tor  choice  to  fancy  J-His.,  which  comprise 
the  l)ulli  of  tiie  receipts,  very  little  in  sections  aver 
KKinglw  2  lbs.,  and  sells  at  lou^l^c^.;  dark,  8(£»iuc 
E.\traeted,i)"»c. 

BBKSWAX.-a.'io.  K.A.  BURNBTT 

Nov.  8.  Iiil  South  Water  St. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEV.— Fancy  white  l-lbs..  He;  good,  13c. ;  dark 
lie;  white  a-ibB..  lac.  Bxtracted,  while,  7c.;  dark.lic 
Oeniiind  good. 
Nov.  11.        HAMBLIN  &  BKAR8S.  514  Walnut  St. 


DBNVEK. 
HONBY.-1-lb.  couib,  15®lSc. 
BKKSWAX.-^'  «!i:r5c. 
Nov.  II.  J.  M.  CLARK  COM.  CO. 


Extracted,  7@8c. 

1421   15tb  St. 


MILWAirKKB. 

IIONEY.-t'hoice  white  l-Iha..  I4ai!ic.;  2nd  grade 
white  Mbs..  13(§lHc;  old  dark  l-lbs.,  loc;  new,  I0(« 
lie.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels  and  kegs,  7@Hc. ; 
in  tins  and  pulls.  8(giK^c.:  dark,  in  barrels, 6®6^c.; 
in  kegi,  n^7c.    Demand  steady. 

BK  KH  W  AX.-22feJ3C. 
Nov.  11.  A.  V.  BISHOP.  142  W.Water  81. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Extracted,  white  clover,  baaswood,  or- 
ange blossom  and  Califtirniu,  He.;  buckwheat.  6  cts.; 
commtm  Soutliern,  t>.'Hqi7nc.  per  gallon.  Demand  is 
good  Comb  honey,  fancy  white  1-lbs.,  IGc:  -i-lbs., 
14c.  Fair  l-lbs.,  14c  : 'i-ihs..  n@12c.  Buckwheat,  l- 
Iba.,  Il(ai2c.;  2-lb8.,  |o@i  ic.  Demand  very  good  for 
fancy  white  1-lbs..  and  buckwlieat  1-lbs. 

BEBSWAX.-22C. 
Oct.  2.        V.  G.  8TROHMEYBR  &  CO.,  122  Water  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONE  Y.— Demand  for  white  clover  1-lbs.  is  im- 
proving, but  price  depends  upon  size  and  style  of 
liackflge,  condition  and  appearance  when  received, 
ranging  from  l2Cgii;i'^c  :  biisswood,  ll@llHc.;  buck- 
wheat, HiaiOc.  E.vtracted.  6'.B(gi7'^ic.,  depending  upon 
style  and  size  of  package. 

BBBSWAX.-27@28C. 
Nov.  a.  8.  T.  FISH  4  CO.,  189  8.  Water  8t. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— Demand  fair.  Western  honey  arriving 
freely,  and  prices  declining.  We  quote  :  Fancy  white 
1-lbs.,  14®15c.;  2-lhs  ,  I2(aii3c. :  off  grades  and  mixed 
lo@l2c.;  buckwheat  1-lbs..  lo^llc.;  2-lbs.,  9c.  Ex- 
tracted white  cl'iver  and  basswood,  7}^c. ;  orange 
bloom.  8^c.;  California,  7i^c.;  buckwheat,  6  cents; 
Southern  7o(§;75c.  per  gallon. 

HILDHBTli  BHUg.  &  8EQBLEBN. 
Nov.  6.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Uuane  St. 

BOSTON 

HONBY.—U  is  selling  a  little  slow.  Fancy  white 
l-lbs..  IK@17c.;  common,  ISOIlic.    Extracted,  8@9c. 

BEESWAX. --MC. 
Nov.  27.     BLAKK  4  RIPLEY,  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.- A  large  amount  of  Comb  on  the  mardet 
at  I4(alfic  for  best  white.    Extracted  at  5(3>8c. 

BEESWAX.- Demand  is  good— 2o(»22c.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  cboloe  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Nov.22.  C.  F.  MDTH  &  SON,  Freeman  *  Central  At. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Selling  slowly,  esitecially  extracted,  on 
accimnt  of  mild  weather.  White  l-ltis..  13®l4c.;dark 
I0@12c.;  white  2-lbs.  I2(lul3c.;  dark.  iu@12c.  Extrac- 
ted, white.  7(g)Hc.:  dark,  .",(3i(;c. 

BFFSWAX  ■>'>c 

Nov'  22.  CLBM<)N8.  CLOON  &  CO..  cor  4th  &Walnnt. 


!TZZZZZZZZZZZZXSZZZZZXZXZZZXZZZZZ3 

I^"  Please  notice  our  latest  Premiums 
for  getting  new  Subscribers,  on  page  751  of 
this  issue.  It  will  pay  every  reader  to  en- 
deavor to  procure  new  subscribers  for  us. 
We  ought  to  get  thousands  of  new  readers 
during  the  next  two  months. 


We  will  send  both  the  Bee  Journal 
and  Home  Journal  from  now  until  the  end 
of  1890  for  SI. 75.  The  Christmas  number 
of  the  Home  Journal  contains  Christmas 
stories,  poems  and  illustrations.  Send 
early  and  get  that  number. 


<'I.IJKIII.>4,i    I.INX. 


We  C^Iub  the  American  Bee  Jownuil 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  pajn'iN 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  hi  the  I<A!«*'I' 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  eoluniii.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Hee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  i)a))er  or  book : 

Price  0/  both.    Cluti- 
The  American  Bee  Journal  . .        .  I  00. . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture...   .'200 175 

Bee- Keepers' Guide     1.50..  .  3  40 

Bee-Keepers' Keview l.'iO...  1  4(> 

The  ApicuituriBl  17.") 1  6.=> 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 1  50 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal  .2  00  ...  180 

Canadian  Honey  Producer.  .1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers. .  5  6ii 5  00 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant). 3  00.   ..  2  75 
CooR'8  Manual  ilSHT  edition)  '.i  'io. . .    2  1X1 

Doolitlle  on  Queen-Kearintr.  .2  00 1  75. 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman*.  ..2  00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Uee  Journal..!  60 1  50 

Dzierzon's  Uce-Book(cloth)...3  00 2  00 

Boot's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. . . .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50.. .    1  30 

Heddon'8  hook.  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Amonjr  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00 175 

Toronto  Globe  (weekly)  200....  170 

History  of  National  Society..]  .50...     125 
American  Poultry  Journal.  ..2  23 1  30 


Certificate  to  (Jet  Wholesale  Prie^es. 

We  can  furnish  ANY  THING  YOU  MAY 
WANT  at  absolutely  wholesale  in-iues.  Wh>- 
pay  exorbitant  prices  iu  your  own  town  whcli 
you  can  buy  in  Chicag-o,  throuffli  us,  at  whole- 
sale prices  ':■  We  can  save  you  from  S  to  50  iici- 
cent.  on  all  ditfci-ent  kinds  of  gttods  mauufac- 
lui'cd.  You  can  only  obtain  the  foregoing- 
iidvantaire  by  becoming  a  subscriber  to  either- 
the  Illustrated  Home  Journal  or  the  Americm* 
Bee  Journal  ;  OTHERWISE,  a  Monilicrshi|. 
ALONE  will  cost  you  -H.OO  per  year. 

For  $2.00,  we  send  one  copy  of  either,  Crime 
of  the  Century  iDT.Cronin'sMnrderi.  I^lttle 
Giant  Encyclopedia,  or  Ideal  Cookery  Book 
— Illiistnili-daiiil  liuinid.  price.  J;l..')0  each— Om- 
je;ii-'s  suliscrii'tiou  to  American  IIcc  Journal,. 
or  lUusiniteil  Homo  Journal,  price,  $1.00  per 
year— Membership  Ccrtittciite  for  1  .vcar  from 
date  of  issue,  price,  .$1.00  per  year— total.  $3.. ">o. 

If  you  will  ordci'  Clothingf,  Pnmiture, 
Dress  Goods,  Stoves,  Silverware,  &c.,  lo 
the  amount  of  $'i5.00,  send  nioney  w-ith  the 
order.  Wc  will  send  you  UE'ITEK  gooils  than 
you  can  buy  at  retail  for*2.").00,  together  with 
the  above  Book,  Pa|icr:ind  Certificate,  and  in 
mjiny  cases  return  .>'ou  money  besides. 

Send  by  Money  Order  or  Kesistci-cd  Letter. 
Address  all  orders  for  goods  and  mail  to  the 

HATIONAI.  FURCHASIITG  AGEZTCT, 

323-325  Dearborn  St.,  Suite  18-20.    CH1CAG< ). 

THE 

Western  Farmer  &Stockiiiair 

SIOI'X  CITY,  IO%VA. 

The  best  and  brightest  Farm  Journal  pul»- 
lishe<l  in  the  West.    Subscription  price.  50  cts. 

Send  25  ctx.  and  tlie  niinieM  of  10  Tarni 
erN,  and  It  tvill  be  xeut  you  1  yeur. 

Sample  coiiics  free.  4!tC.'>i 

Metitkm  the  Amcrwan  Bee  Journal. 


$655,77 

Worth  of  Italian  Beem,  and  SuppIlPN  for 

sale  (nearly  new)  for  $375.00.  f.  o.  b.  Cars  here: 
;'>7  colonies.    Who  w;ints  them'/    Mustbe&o'iL 
Writc  lor  full  piirticulars  and  complete  list. 
Address.  LOCK  BOX  263, 

SUFFOLK.  VA. 
Be  sure  to  menlicoi  the  American  llee  Journal. 
4!>Alt 
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BEE-KEEPERS' GUIDE! 


E 


VEKV    Farmer  anrl    Bee-Keeper  should 
have  it.    The 

loth  1,000,  AVholly  Revised ! 

mrCH    ENI^ARGED! 

Contains  many  more  beautiful  Illustrations 
and  Is  up  to  date.    It  is  both  PRACTICAL  and 

Scientific. 

Prices:  By  mail.  $1.50.    To  dealers,  $1.00. 
In  100  lots,  by  freight,  50  per  cent.  off. 


Address, 


A.  J.  COOK, 


35Atf       A^ricultnral  College,  .lllcli. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


FOR    SAlaE  —  one  GlTen    Vouudation 
Press  as  good  as  new,  as  I  have  no  use  for 
it.    Delivered  on  the  cars  for  *12.00. 

Address,       THOMAS  HARTL.EV, 

49A3t  GILMAN,  Iroq.  Co.,  ILLS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

''l^niS  new  size  of  our  Tapering 
L  Uooey  Pails  18  of  uniform  deslKD 
with  the  other  sizes.  haTing  the  lop 
edKC  turned  over,  and  has  a  bail  or 
handle,— makins  it  very  convenient 
tn  carrv.  It  is  well-made  and,  when 
tilled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small  package,  that  can 
___^^^_  be  sold  for  20  cents  or  less.    Many 

consumers  will  buy  it  tn  order  to  irtve  the  children  a 
handsome  toy  pall.  Price,  75  cent*  per  dosen, 
orHSo.OOper  100. 

THOS.  G.  AiEWMCAN  A  80X, 

S23&  925  West  Madison-Street.   -  CUICAGO,  ILLS 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


|t%^%^<i^  SALARY,  $40  EXPENSES  IN  ADVANCE 
2^B^I  I  iillowed  e;uli  niontli.  Steady  etiiploy- 
^1^^^  ^^nient  lit  home  or  t  r;tveiing.NuBoliciting 
Duties  delivering  and  nuikiiiK  collections.  No  Poetal 
Cards.  Address  with  btump,  IIAFER&CO.,  Pi(iua,0. 

36A*^6t 

Metition  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


HOME! 


I  EMPLOYMENT.     AGEXTS 

I  wanted  everywhere,  for  the  liOME 

J'  tij  RNAL  —  a  grand  family  paper. 

1  Bin  C'ii>)i  Premiums.   Sample  Fhee. 

'  THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

J23&y25^esLMadis».ii-StreeL.   -   CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


When  ANSweni 


Indelible  Ink. 

GET  a  Bottle  of  our  Genuine  Indeli- 
ble Ink.  and  a  beautiful  INITIAL. 
STAMP(like  sample)  for  marking 
your  linens,  sent  postpaid  for  only  250 
Lady  agents  wanted  everywhere  to 
handle  a  specialty  in  our  line.  Write 
immediately— $3  to  $10  a  day,  easily 
made.    Address, 

JLOUIS  RICH  <fr  CO..  Box  448, 
39C6t-7M6t  RICHMOND.  VA. 

iG  THIS  Advertisement,  Mention  this  Journal, 


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation 

High   Side  Walls,  4   to   14  square 

feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 

Retail.  Circulars  and  Samples  free 

J.  VAN  DKUSEN  A:  SONS. 

(SOLE  MANUFACTURERS), 

lAtf      SPROUT  BROOK,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  T. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


A  Year  among  the  Bees, 

BEING 

A  Talk  about  aome  of  the  Implttntntt,  Plan* 

and  Practices  of  a  Bee-keeper  of  2.5  years* 

Experience,  who  has  for  8  years  made  ths 

Production  of  Honey  his  Exchiaive 

Business. 

B"5r  I3II.  c-  c.  aytii^XiE:!*.. 


Price,  "75  cents,  by  mall.  This  Is  a  new  work 
of  about  114  paKea,  well-printed  ana  nicely  bound 
In  cloth.   AddreBS, 

THOS.  G.  NEWIT  AN  ic  SON, 
£23  &  925  West  Madison  Bt..  CHICAGO.  lU!.. 


WEBSTER 


BEST  HOLIDAY  CIFT 

For  Pastor,  Paront,  Teacher,  Child,  or  Friend. 

3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  llkis- 

trations  than  any  other  Amrrif'an  Dictionary. 

STANDARD  AUTHORITY 

in  the  Government  Printing  OfTice,  and  with  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  nccnmmcnrlt^il  hvthe  State 
Superintendents  of  Schools  in  38  States,  and  hy 
leading  College  Pres'ts  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

An  inraluahle  companion  in  every  School  and  at 

every  Firpsido.     Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
Pamphlet  with  Si^ccimen  Paaes,  etc.,  sent  free. 
G.  &C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield,M.a.s.v. 
4yAli 

When  Answering  this  ADVERTISEMENT,  Mention  this  journal. 


Voice  of  Masonryi  Family  Magazine. 
Three  yeurs.'a  Paper  and  twenty-five  i  fttaira- 
zine.  Now  unexcelled.  Containsfint'  Portrattfi 
and  lUastratiuDS,  and  a  ^reat  variety  of  ar  \-  1.'-, 
stories  and  p  'enip  fnr  Freemasont*  anil  thfii-  fMni 
ilifH;  aNu  Kast*-rn  star,  Masonic  GIpanincM  and 
I^ditorial  Depiirlnients  Price  pei  year.  $:i.O(i. 
JOHN  W.  liKOVVN,  Editor  and  Publii=her, 
182  &  184  fe.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

When  Answering  this  Aovertises:ent,  mention  this  journal. 


SCIENTIFIC 

QUEEN-REARINfi 

AS    PRACTICA1.1.Y    APPLIED; 

Being  a  Method  by  which  tbe  verf  best  of 

Qaeen-B ees  are  reared  in  perfect  accord 

with  Nature'  Ways  ;  by 

G-.   M.    DOOLITTLE, 

Morodino,  i^.  V. 

In  this  book  the  author  details  the  results 
of  his  Experiments  in  Rearing  Queen-Bees  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  is  the  first 
to  present  his  discoveries  to  the  World. 

Bound  in  Cloth— 176  pages— Price,  $1.00, 
postpaid  ;  or,  it  will  be  Clubbed  with  the 
American  Bee  Journal  one  year,  for  $1.75 — 
with  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal,  for  $1.75  ; 
or  the  two  Journals  and  the  Book  for  $3. .50. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

92a  &92o  W.  MadJBon-St...... CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY 

WE  have  a  Large  Quantity  of  CHOICE 
WHITE  EXTKACTED  HONEY  For 
Sale,  in  kegs  holding  about  200  pounds  each, 
which  we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars  at  8 
Cents  per  pound.  Orders  are  solicited. 
TBOS.  e.  BIE'W^MAN  <t:  SON, 
623  &  925  West  Madison-Street.  -  CHICAGO.  ILLS. 


BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS,  ETC. 

WE  make  the  best  Bee-Hives,  Shipping- 
Crates,  Sections,  &c.,  in  the  world,  and 
sell  them  the  cheapest.  We  are  offering  our 
choicest  white  1-piece  4*4x4^  Sections,  in  lots 
of  500,  at  $3.50  per  1,000.  ^T"  Parties  wanting 
more,  should  write  for  special  prices.  No.  2 
Sections  at  $2.00  per  M.  Catalogues  free,  but 
sent  only  when  ordered.    Address. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

WATERTOWN.  WIS. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE    GLASS    HONEY- JARS,  etc 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHAKI.E8  F.  M1TTH  A  SON. 

Cor.  Freeman  &  Central  Avbb.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

P.  8.— Send  IOC.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 

Mentio7i  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Honey  Almanac  for  1890. 

TUST  the  thinfr  needed  to  create  a  demand  for 
"  HONET  at  home.  Bee-keepers  should  scatter 
it  freely.  It  shows  the  uses  of  Honey  for  Medicine, 
Eating,  Drinking,  Cooking,  for  making  Cosmetics, 
Vinegar,  etc.;  also  uses  of  BEESWAX.  Price,  Sets.; 
100  for  f2. 50;  5ix»fur  $10.00;  l,om  for  fl5.0<J.-  The 
Bee-Keeper's  CARD  will  be  printed  on  the  first  page 
without  extra  cost,  when  100  or  more  are  ordered  at 
one  time.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NEAVMAN  &  SON, 

923&925W.  Madison  St..    -     CHTCAGO.ILL. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placingyourOrders  for  SUPPI.IE8, 
write  for  prices  on  One-Piece  Basswood  Sections 
Bee  -  Hives.  Shipping  -  Crates,  B'rames.  Foundation, 
Smokers,  etc.    Address, 

K.  U.  SCHMIDT  •&  CO., 

25A26t  NKW  LONDON,  Waupaca  Co.,  WIS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


SECTIONS!  SECTIONS  [SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  offering  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
Sections  in  lots  of  .500,  at  $:i  per  1,000; 
No.  2  Sections  at  $2  per  1,000.  For  prices  on 
Foundation,  Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  &c.,  &c., 
send  for  Price-List.    Address, 

J.  STAITFFER  61.  SONS, 

(Successors  to  B.  J.  Miller  &  Co..) 
31Atf  NAPPANEE,  IND. 

Mention  thj  American  Bee  Journal. 


GLASS    PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

THESE  Palls  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  dint  glass,  with  a  ball 
and  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  tilled  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  palls  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
package.  They  can  be  used 
for  household  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
Is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  toand  re-fllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozea ^I.IJO 

"       2  pounds        "  "  a.OO 

S       **  "  ».fio 

THOS.  G.  NEi;VJVIAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.  -    CHICAGO.  ILLS. 
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BEE  KEEPERS 

Should  send  for  my  circu- 
lar. It  describes  the  best 
Hives,  the  best  Cases,  the 
best  Feeders  and  tlie  best 
Methods.    Address, 

J.  M.  SHIJCK, 

DES    MOIXES,    IOWA. 


Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


British.  Bee  Journal 

AND  BEE-EEEPEBS'  ADVISES, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  6s.  6d.  per 
an  num.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Buckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts.  England. 


Premium -List   Supplement. 


CHICAGO,  ILLS.,  DECEMBER  7,  1889.  No.  49. 


VOL.  XXV. 


Please  Read  this  Pajfe  Carefully. 


Preserve  this  Supplement.— We  sball  not 
have  room  in  our  Journals  to  republish 
mucli  of  the  contents  of  this  Supplement,  so 
you  will  please  preserve  it  for  future  reference. 
We  can  furnish  every  Premium  in  it,  from  now 
until  the  end'of^the  year  1890. 

Preminins  are  offered  as  pay  for  ohtaining- 
new  subscribers,  and  will  not  be  given  to  sub- 
scription agents  or  news-dealers.  Each  name 
to  apply  on  a  premium,  must  be  accompanied 
by  Jl.OO  for  a  year  in  advance,  and  all  arrear- 
ages must  be  paid  up,  in  addition  to  the  above 
— only  the  advance  subscription  can  apply  on 
the  premium.  Write  "For  Prem lums"  on  every 
list  of  names  sent  for  them,  if  you  do  not  order 
the  premium  at  the  same  time,  so  that  we  can 
lieop  track  of  them.  When  ordering  Premiums 
be  sure  to  state  how  you  want  them  sent,  and 
enclose  the  postage,  if  they  are  to  be  mailed, 
unless  we  have  marked  them  "  post-paid." 

ITow  is  the  Time  for  Work.  —  It  is  import^ 
ant  that  you  commence  to  work  at  once. 
Send  for  sample  copies,  and  then  say  to  all 
your  neighbors  and  friends,  that  you  want 
their  subscriptions.  Show  them  the  Jouknals 
—they  will  all  want  one  or  the  other— or  l)oth. 

Every  one  interested  in  Bees  or  Honey  needs 
the  Bee  Jouunal,  which  is  the  oldest  and  best 
bee-periodical  in  America.  ? 

Every  person,  no  matter  of  what  occupation, 
needs  the  Home  Jouksal.  It  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  every  family  and  home.  The  quality 
of  the  printing,  i)aper  and  illustrations  are 
attractions.  In  a  year  there  will  be  a  volume 
of  432  pages — which  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  any  library,  and  that  size  and  quality  of 
l.took  would  cost  $5  or  more  in  any  book-store. 

Good  Pay  for  Good  Work.— If  you  notice  in 
our  Premium  List  any  article  that  you  want, 
it  Is  very  easy  to  obtain  it.  Just  arm  yourself 
with  a  sample  copy,  show  it  to  your  neighbors, 
and  get  their  subscriptions.  You  will  bo  sur- 
prised at  the  result.  You  will  very  soon  have 
the  names  you  require  to  entitle  you  to  the 
Premium  you  desire.    Try  it. 


All  these  Premiums  are  given  as  payment 
for  work  done  for  us.  That  work  is  getting 
subscriptions.  To  be  entitled  to  premiums  you 
must  send  subscriptions  direct  to  the  pub- 
lishers—not to  any  agency.  We  furnish  Blanks 
on  which  to  record  the  names  and  addresses. 

The  Articles  offered  as  premiums  are  all 
purchased  at  lowest  wholesale  rates,  and  the 
club  raisers  get  the  benefltof  the  discount.  In 
this  way  we  are  able  to  give  premiums  of 
greater  value  than  if  we  gave  them  cash. 

Preminms  are  due  when  the  names  and 
money  are  here,  and  may  be  taken  at  any  time. 
You  can  have  them  right  along  as  you  earn 
them,  or  wait  a  little  and  have  more  together, 
and  save  a  part  of  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Preminm  Articles  are  also  sold  for  money, 
cash  with  order.  No  charge  for  packing  ;  sent 
at  the  receiver's  expense  and  risk. 

We  Pack  with  Care  and  deliver  to  the 
Express  company  or  post-office  in  good  condi- 
tion. That  is  all  we  can  do.  Beyond  that,  the 
risk  is  yours.  We  register  packages  going  by 
mail  if  you  send  the  registry  fee,  ten  cents  a 
package,  and  insure  delivery  when  registered. 
We  pay  postage  on  evcrj-thing  sent  by  mail  to 
the  United  States  or  Canada,  unless  otherwise 
stated.  Transportation  on  all  articles  sent  by 
freight  or  express  must  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 

Delays.— Wait  ten  days  before  you  conclude 
that  your  letter  or  our  reply  has  gone  astray  ; 
then  write  particulars  :  date  of  your  sending, 
how  you  remitted,  and  the  amount. 

Write  your  Name,  PostOfflce,  County  and 
State  plainly,  and  if  your  Express  or  Freight 
office  differs  from  your  Post-office,  give  that  too 
if  you  order  anything  by  Express  or  Freight. 

Each  Order  or  tetter  must  be  complete  In 
itself,  and  not  refer  to  something  written  a  day 
or  a  week  before,  for  that  letter  may  be  filed 
away  with  thousands  of  others,  and  very  likely 
the  person  who  reads  your  second  letter  never 
saw  your  former  one. 

How  to  Send  Money.— As  we  do  a  Cash 
business  only,  nothing  will  bo  sent  until  we 
receive  the  money.  We  send  nothing  C.  O.  D. 
Money  must  be  sent  by  Bank  Draft,  Post-Offlce 
or  Express  Money  Order,  or  Registered  Letter. 


Now  for  earnest  work  and  good  pay  for 
it !  A  nice  Gold  Watch  for  every  one  who 
will  give  a  few  days'  work  for  it  1 

To  Agents.  — Send  for  Samples  and  Sub- 
scription Blanks  and  then  go  to  work— and  do 
not  stop  until  you  have  solicited  every  one  in 
your  locality  who  ought  to  take  our  Journals 
— and  have  obtained  their  subscriptions. 

Any  One  may  become  a  Canvassing  Agent 
for  our  Journals.  Send  for  a  Sample  Copy 
Subscription  Blank  and  our  Premium  List. 

Cash  Premiums.— Those  who  prefer  Cash 
Premiums  to  any  articles  offered,  will  please 
notice  that  5  copies  will  be  sent  for  $4.00, 
giving  a  dollar  in  cash  for  the  trouble  of  getting 
up  the  Club;  10  copies  for  $7.50.  These  must 
all  be  sent  at  the  same  time,  but  after  sending 
one  Club  of  5  and  $4.00,  the  agent  can  send  the 
next  5  subscriptions  and  the  balance  to  make 
the  $7.50  for  the  10  names— and  any  additional 
names  at  the  same  rate;  may  thereafter  be 
sent.  They  need  not  be  sent  all  to  one  post- 
office,  and  this  applies  to  both  of  our  Journals. 

Agrents  should  read  over  the  samples  and 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  reading- 
matter,  so  that  they  can  point  out  its  attrac- 
tive features  when  getting  up  Clubs. 

Send  us  the  Names  and  addresses  of  those 
of  your  friends  upon  whom  you  desire  to  call, 
to  get  their  subscriptions,  and  we  will  imme- 
diately send  them  each  a  sample  copy.  In 
this  way  you  can  readily  get  them  for  a  club. 

If  Yon  Do  Not  Get  Enough  Names  for 

your  Premium,  you  can  enclose  your  own  sub- 
scription for  two  or  more  years,  to  make  the 
number  complete. 

Please  to  Iiook  Over  Our  Premium  List. 

—You  wUl  And  In  it  many  things  that  will  Just 
flU  your  eye.  These  are  all  to  be  given  away 
for  a  little  work.  Will  the  reader  Join  the 
army  of  Agents,  and  get  up  a  club  for  either 
or  both  of  our  Journals  ?  We  want  to  procure 
at  least  a  thousand  agents,  who  will  secure 
large  clubs  for  our  periodicals.    Address, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,     CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Given  for  One  New  Name. 


Tour  choice  of  either  of  the  following  Books 
will  be  sent  post-paid  for  one  new  name  with 
$l,for  a  years'  subscription  to  either  Journal; 

Dr.   Poote's    Hand-Book    of  Health.— It 

contains  hints  and  information  of  the  utmost 
importance  concerning  eating,  drinking.dress, 
sleeping,  bathing,  working,  etc.    Price,  25  cts. 

Kendall's  Horse-Book.— No  book  is  more 
useful  to  horse-owners.  It  has  35  engravings, 
illustrating  positions  of  sick  horses,  and  it 
treats  aU  diseases  in  a  plain  and  comprehen- 
sive manner.     Price,  English  or  German,  2Bc. 

Scribner's  lumber  and  logf  Book.— Gives 

measurements  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs  and 
planks  ;  wages,  etc.    Price,  35  cents. 

risber's  Grain  Tables  :  for  casting  up  the 
price  of  grain,  produce,  hay,  wood  meiisurer, 
ready  reckoner,  plowing  tables.etc.  Price,40c. 

Bee -Keepers'  Convention  Hand -Book. 

It  contains  a  simple  Manual  of  Parliamen- 
tary Law  and  Kules  of  Order  for  Local  Bee- 
Conventions  ;  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  a 
Local  Society  ;  Programme  for  a  Convention, 
with  subjects  for  discussion.   Price,  50  cents. 

THE  FARM  JOURNAL. 

This  is  a  nice  16-page  Monthly  with  150,000 
subscribers— is  in  its  13th  year,  and  one  of  the 
brightest  and  best  Farm  papers.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  50  cents  a  year. 

We  give  it  one  year  free  for  one  new  sub- 
scriber, with  $1.00,  orwith  a  renewal  for  $1.10. 


Given  for  2  New  Names. 

Your  choice  of  either  of  the  following  Books 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for  three  new  names,  with 
$3.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to  each,  orf 
either  of  our  Journals. 

lives  of  Our  Presidents.— This  book  con- 
tains the  lite  of  every  man  who  has  occupied 
the  Presidential  chair,  from  Washington  to 
the  present  incumbent— 544  pages.    Price,  II. 

The  Every  Day  Cook  Book.— Besides  all 
practical  recipes  for  cooking,  it  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  information  valuable  to  every 
housekeeper— 320  pages.    Price,  50  cents. 

Popular  History  of  the  Civil  War.— A 
complete  history  of  every  battle  and  naval 
engagement.  It  is  just  such  a  war-history  as 
every  American  citizen  should  possess,  and 
will  prove  of  the  utmost  Interest  and  value. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.— This 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
entertaining  and  instructive  books  ever  pub- 
lished. It  treats  of  hundreds  of  subjects,  of 
which  no  man,  woman  or  child  who  seeks  to 
be  well  informed  can  aflord  to  be  ignorant,  yet 
of  which  the  masses  of  the  people  are  entirely 
unlearned.  It  contains  554  pages,  and  273 
illustrations.    Price,  $1.00. 

DOOLITTLE'S  pEN-REARld, 

Second  Edition,  with  Appendix— 170  Pages ;  or 

Miller's  "Year  Among  the  Bees," 

which  contains  114  Pages. 

These  are  practical  Books,  and  contain  the 
newest  developments  in  Bee-Culture.  They 
are  nicely  printed,  and  strongly  bound  m 
manilla  paper  covers.  Either  of  these  Books 
will  be  given  for  2  subscribers  for  a  year,  at 
$1.00  each.  Bickens  or  Waverly  may  be  ob- 
tained for  each  subscriber,  as  offered  on 
another  page. 


Given  for  3  New  Names. 

Dzierzon's  Bational   Bee-Keepinr  is  an 

English  translation  nf  the  latest  work  by  that 
celebrated  German  Bee-Master.  Price,  bound 
in  cloth,  $2.00. 


SPECIAL  CASH  PRIZES! 

In  addition  to  all  other  Premiums  as  an 
inducement  for  Agents  to  get  up  large  Clubs 
in  every  town,  village  and  city  in  America,  we 
offer  the  following  Prizes  in  Cash: 

LARGEST  CLUB  (not less  than  100) ..$50 

Second  largest  Club 25 

Third  largest  Club 20 

Fourth  largest  Club 15 

Fifthlargest  Club 10 

Sixth  largest  Club 5 

Competitive  Clubs  should  be  sent  us  with  the 
cash,  when  5  or  10  names  are  obtained.  Addi- 
tions may  be  made  at  any  time,  and  as  often  as 
desired  until  March  1, 1890— a  strict  account 
of  which  will  be  kept  at  this  office. 


BUY  YODR  GOODS  AT  WHOLESALE. 

The  National  Purchasing  Agency  of  this 
city  issues  a  Membership  Ticket  good  for  the 
year  1890,  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  This 
Ticket  is  not  transferable,  and  entitles  the 
holder  to  all  discounts  that  the  Agency  can 
secure  on  goods  that  may  be  ordered,  and 
they  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  more  or 
less  discount  on  every  order  received. 

By  a  special  arrangement,  we  can  offer 
a  MEMBERSHIP  Ticket  for  1890  to  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  for  the 
A.MERICAN  Bee  Journal  or  Illustrated 
Home  Journal,  for  one  year,  with  .S3. 00. 


Elegant  Gold  Watcli 

Given  for  Fifty  Subscribers. 

This  has  an  Elgin  Movement,  Stem-Winder 
Stem-Setter,  and  also  a  finely-engraved  Gold- 
filled  case  (warranted  to  wear  15  years),  and  all 
of  the  most  modern  improvements. 


Should  you  fail  to  get  50  subscribers,  you 
can  send  25  subscribers  and  $10  extra  for  the 
watch  ;  or  10  subscribers  and  $16  extra. 

You  cannot  fail,  in  this  way,  to  get  the 
watch,  even  if  you  do  not  complete  your  club. 
But  with  such  a  valuable  and  interesting  peri- 
odical at  a  dollar  a  year,  fifty  subscribers  can 
easily  be  obtained  iii  every  town  or  village. 


FARMER'S  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

It  contains  16(j  pages,  printed  on  writing 
paper,  and  is  ruled  and  bound.  Price,  $3.00. 
We  will  club  it  and  this  Journal  for  a  year, 
for  $2.00.  It  and  both  Journals  for  $3.00,  the 
priceiOf  the  book  alone.  If  you  want  it  sent 
by  mail,  add  20  cents  for  postage. 


A  SBBIES  OF  THE  MOST 

POPULAR  BOORS 

In  Fiction,  Biography,  Poetry,  History, 
Essays,  &c.,  &o. 

We  will  mail  any  one  of  the  following 
DOLLAR  BOOKS,  postpaid,  for  one  Nov 
8ul»»«criber  to  THIS  JOURNAL,  with 
•$1.00,  and  10  cents  additional,  to  pay  the 
postage  on  the  book. 

We  wUl  seU  them,  postpaid,  for  40  cents 
each.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  offer 
ever  made  for  this  class  of  books.  They  are 
printed  on  fine  paper,  large,  clear  type,  and 
well  bound  in  cloth,  with  the  title  on  the 
cover  in  black  and  gold,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. The  usual  retail  price  of  these 
books  is  $1.00  each. 


It  wiU  be  seen  by  looking  over  the  follow- 
ing list  of  the  books,  that  complete  sets  of 
Dickens,  Scott,  and  other  authors  can  be 
selected,  and  when  a  number  of  books  are 
desired,  we  can  send  them  by  express  or 
freight  from  New  York  City  at  30  cts.  each. 

When  fine,  cloth-bound  volumes  can  be 
secured  at  such  low  prices,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  any  home  to  be  without  a  good 
library  of  standard  and  popular  works. 
This  is  a  rare  opportunity  and  should  be 
accepted  at  once.  Read  the  following  list 
over  carefully. 

Robinson   Crusoe.    By  Daniel  Defoe.    With 

350  illustrations. 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.  New  and 

complete  edition. 
Swiss  Family  Kobinson;  the  Adventures  of  a 

Father,  Mother,  and  Four  Sons  on  a  Desert 

Island.    Illustrated. 
Children  op  the  Abbet.  A  Tale.   By  Regina 

Maria  Eoche. 
Don  ()uixote— The  Adventures  of.  By  Miguel 

de  Cervantes. 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan.   New 

edition,  with  notes,  etc.    Illustrated. 
Last  Days  of  Po.mpeii.    By  Sir  Edwai-d  Bul- 

wer-Lytton.    Illustrated. 
Scottish  Chiefs.   A  Bomance.   By  Miss  Jane 

Porter.    Illustrated. 
Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.  A  Romance.  By  Miss 

Jane  Porter. 
Sandford  and  Merton— The  History  of.    By 

Mr.  Thomas  Day.    FuUy  illustrated. 
Andersen's  (Hans  Christian)   Fairy  Tales. 

200  engravings,  by  Harrison  Weir  and  others. 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby.  By  an 

Old  Boy  (Thomas  Hughes). 
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Jane  Eyke.  A  Novel  By  Charlotte  Bronle. 
Frontispiece. 

EastLynne;  or,  The  Earl's  Daughter.  By  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood. 

Mysterious  Island.  Containing-  "Dropped 
from  the  Clouds,"  "Abandoned,  "  and  the 
"Secret  of  the  Island."    By  Jules  Verne. 

Twenty  Thousand  LEAOtrES  Under  the  Sea. 
Marvelous  and  excitingadventures.  By  Jules 
Verne.    Frontispiece. 

TouK  oftiie  Would  in  Eighty  Days  :  or.  The 
Adventures  of  Phileas  Fogg,  Esq.,  and  His 
Friends.    By  Jules  Verne. 

Grimm's  Faiuy  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Lucy  Crane.  Profusely  illustra- 
ted by  Walter  Crane. 

Paul  and  Virginia.  By  Bernardin  de  Saint- 
Pierre.     With  Memoir  of  the  Author. 

Gulliver's  Travels  into  Several  Remote 
Nations  of  the  Would.  By  Dean  Swift. 
250  engravings. 

Child's  History  of  England.  By  Charles 
Dieltens.    With  chronological  tables. 

.lEsoP's  Fables.  Hevised  version.  200  illus- 
trations by  Harrison  Weir,  Teiiniel,  etc.,  etc. 

PoE's  (Edtrur  Allan)  Tales.  Comprising  "The 
Narrative  oE  A.  Goi-don  Pym,'  "The  Gold- 
Bug,"  etc.,  etc. 

Mona's  Choice.    By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

A  Lucky  Young  Woman.    By  F.  C.  Phillips. 

Merry  Men  and  Other  Tales  and  Fables. 
By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Baron  Munchausen.  The  Trials  and  Surpris- 
ing Adventures  of  Baron  Muncliausen. 

SiiRVANT  Girl  of  the  Period.  The  Greatest 
Phigue  of  Life.  Showing  what  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Honeydfw  learned  of  house-liceplng.  By 
Charles  Chamberlain,  Jr. 

FrvE  Weeks  in  a  Balloon.   By  Jules  Verne. 

Wa^'ERLEY.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Ivanhoe,  and  Lord  of  the  Isles.  By  Sir 
Walter  Scott.    The  two  in  one  volume. 

Hob  Roy  (a  Historical  Romance),  and  Rokeby 
(a  Poem).  By  Sir  Walter  Scott .  The  two  in 
one  volume. 

Cooper  (J.  Fenimore)  The  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans. A  Narrative  of  the  North  American 
Indians  of  1757. 

Willy  Reilly  and  His  Dear  Coleen  Bawn. 
By  W.  Carleton. 

Benjamin  Franklin.  A  Biography.  By  Geo. 
Canning  Hill 

Kit  Carson.  Daring  Adventures  among  Buf- 
faloes, Grizzlies  and  Indians. 

Goldsmith's  (Oliver)  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Fur  Country  ;  or.  Seventy  Degrees  North 
Latitude.    By  Jules  Verne. 

Wild  Life  in  Oregon.  A  stirring  recital  of 
Actual  Scenes  of  Da  ring  and  Peril  among  the 
Gigantic  Forests.    By  Gustavus  Hines. 

Christine.  A  Swedish  Story.  By  Louis  Einault. 
Translated  by  J.  S.  Redfleld. 

Lover's  Library.  Tales  of  Sentiment  and 
Passion.  By  George  Sand,  Southe.^ ,  and  Bul- 
wer-Lytton,  etc. 

Longfellow's  Voices  OF  THE  Night.  Ballads, 
Poems  on  Slavery, 

Whittler's  Poetical  Works. 

Bryant's  (W.  Cullen)  Poetical  Works.  In- 
cludingThauatopsis.andother  earlier  poems. 

Poe's  (Edgar  Allan)  Complete  Poetical 
Works.  With  a  graphic  Memoir.  ByJ,  H. 
Ingram. 

Hypatia  ;  or.  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face.  A 
Novel.    By  Charles  Kingsley. 

Holy  Living.    By  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Buccaneers.    Adventures  of  the  Far  West. 

Thomson's  Poetical  Works.  Including  "The 
Seasons."  With  Life  of  the  author,  and 
copious  uot«s  by  Dr.  Murdoch. 

Children's  Stories.  Short  ami  Interesting 
Stories  for  the  Young. 

Grimms"  Goblins.  Selected  from  tlio  Hou.se- 
hold  Stories  of  the  Brothers  Grimm,  with 
several  illustrations  by  George  Cruilsshanls. 

Veronica;  or.  The  Light-House  Keeper.  By 
the  author  of  Karl  Keigler. 

Irish  Gentleman.  A  Novel  of  Irish  Life  and 
Adventure.    By  W.  J.  O'N.  Daunt. 

Evenings  at  Home,  with  Old  Story  Tellers; 
and  Life  in  Germany.  Bright  SItetches  of 
German  Life.  By  Sir  Francis  Head.  The  two 
in  one  volume. 


Cbeasy's  Fifteen  Decisivi!  Battles.  From 

Marathon  to  Waterloo 
Rocky  Mountain  ADVENTimES.     Comprising 

fearful  lights  of  American  Hunters  with  sav 

ago  Indians.  Mexican  Raneheros,  und  oeasts 

or  prey     By  Edwin  Bryant. 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York   A 

Delightlul  History  of  tho  Dutch  Settlers 

By  Washington  Irving. 
Sketch  Book.  A  Series  of  Sketches  illustrating 

English  and  American  Life  and  Charactot. 

Bj'  Washington  Irving. 
Hugo's  (Victor)  The  Rhine.     A  Tour  from 

Paris  lo  Mayenee.  Translated  by  D.  M.  Aird. 

With  complete  index. 
Use  of  Sunshine.    A  tale  of  Northern  Irish 

Life.    By  Marella  Bute  Smedley 
John  Halifax,  Gentleman.    A  Novel.    By 

Miss  Muloch. 

Adventures  of  an  Attorney  in  Se.arch  of 

Practice.    By  Samuel  Warren,  D.C.L. 
Six  Hundred  Dollars  a  Year     A  Wife's 

Effort  at  Low  Living  Under  High  Prices. 
Florida.    Happy  Winter  in  Florida.    By  Mrs. 

S.  S.  Robbius.    Illustrated. 
Chri.stmas  Stories  for  Children.    A  Series  of 

Short  Stories.    Fully  illustrated. 
Birthday  Party  (The  Kettles).    By  Cousin 

Virginia     Short  Stories  for  the  Young. 

Grandfather's  Pocket-Book    Short  Stories 

for  Young  Folks     By  Cousin  'V  irginia. 
Daniel  Boone,  the  Pioneer  of  Kentucky.    A 

Biography.    By  George  Canning  Hill 
Dickens'    Adventures   of  Oliver    Twist. 

Large  typo  edition. 
Dickens'  Old  Curiosity  Shop.    Large  type. 
Dickens'  Christmas  Books  and  Tales.  Large 

tj'pe  edition. 
ISRAEL  Putnam  ("Old  Put").  A  Biography   By 

George  Canning  Hill. 
Captain  John  Smith,  the'Founder  of  Virginia. 

By  George  Canning  Hill. 
Every  Day.    A  Story  for  Young  Ladies. 
Benedict  Arnold.    A  Biography  of  nis  Life 

and  Times.    By  George  Canning  Hill. 
Professor  Conant.    A  Story  of  English  and 

American  Social  and  Political  Life.  By  Hon 

L.  S.  Huntington. 
Conspiracy.    A  Cuban  Romance.    By  Adam 

Badeau. 
American  in  Iceland  (An),  An  account  of  its 

Scenery,  People  and  History.    Portraits. 
Boy  Crusoe.    A  Story  of  Adventure. 
Adam  Bede.    A  NoveL    By  George  Eliot. 
She.    An  Adventure.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
Kino  Solomon's  Mines.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
Harry  Lorkequer.  A  Novel  of  Irish  Life  and 

Character.    By  Charles  Lever. 
Handy  Andy.  A  Tale  of  Irish  Life.  By  Samuel 

Lover. 

Emerson's  (R.  W.)  Essays  on  History,  Hero- 
ism, Art,  Intellect,  etc.,  etc. 

Famous  Boys,  and  how  they  became  Famous 
Men. 

Half  Hours  with  the  Poets.  A  Collection 
of  Choice  Poems  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson. 

IxooLDSBY  Legen-ds  ;  or.  Mirth  and  Marvels. 

By  Rev.  Richard  H.  Barham. 
Practical  Astronosier.  Comprising  illustra- 
tions of  Light  and  (.'olors,  etc.    By  Thomas 

Dick,  LL.D.    100  engravings. 
Parlor  Magic.    Amusements  for  the  Home 

Circle.    Profusely  illustrated. 
Irish  Humorous  Poems.    By  Thomas  Moore, 

Francis  Davis,  etc. 
Washington     With  some  particulars  .:f  his 

Domestic  Life. 
Famous  Poems.  A  Collection  of  Choice  Poems 

by  noted  authors. 
Poetry  of  Lo\t.,  gleaned  from  the  Works  of 

the  best  Authors.    By  Rufus  W.  Griswold. 

Poetry  of  the  AFFEf^TiONS.  selected  from  the 
best  Writers.    By  Rufus  W.  Griswold. 

POETRY  OKTHE  SENTIMENTS,  SelCCtod  from  thO 

best  Autnors.    By  Kufus  W.  Griswold 
Scottish  Humorous  Poems,  embracing  nearly 

500  Scottish  Songs  and  Poems 
Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works.   Witli  a  Biog- 
raphy by  Lord  Macaulay. 
Paradise  Lost.     By  John  Milton.     Willi  a. 
Memoir  of  the  Autlior. 


Keble's Christian  Year:  Thoughts  in  Verso 

for  Sundajs  and  Holy  Days. 
Popular  Natural  History  of   Bird.s,  Ani- 
mals, Fishes,  etc.,  with  their  Habits. 
YoiTNG  Folks'  Natural  History  of  Animals, 

Birds,  Reptiles,  etc. 
Celestial  Scenery  ;  or.  The  Wonders  of  tlie 

Planetary  System  Displayed.    By  Dr.  Dick. 
Abbott's  (Jacob)  Stories  for  Children.  Extra 

large  type,  with  numerous  illustrations. 
Fox's  Book  op  Martyrs.    A  History  of  their 

Lives,  Sufferings,  and  Triumphant  Deaths. 
Wonders  of  Astronomy  Displayed,  and  the 

Phenomena  of  tlie  Atmosphere  explained. 

By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D.    Fully  illustrated. 
Across  Patagonia.   By  Lady  Florence  Di.xjc. 

Illustrated  by  Becrbohm. 
Chinese  Gordon.  By  A.  Egmoiit  Hake.  Witli 

additions  by  Hugh  Oraig,  M.A. 
Texar's  Revenge  ;  or.  North  versus  South. 

By  Jules  Verne. 
Frozen  Pirate  :    A  Novel  of  the  Sea.    B.i'  W. 

Clark  Russell. 
Tennyson's  Complete  Poetical  Works. 
Tom  Randall  ;  or.  The  Way  to  Success. 
DOMBEY  AND  SON.    By  Charles  Dickens. 
Lalla  Rookh  :    An  Oriental  Romance.    By 

Thomas  Moore. 
Jess.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
Joe  Nichols  ;  or.  Difficulties  Overcome. 
Peter  Parley's  1,001  Stories. 
Peter  Parley's  Merry  Stories. 
Robin  Hood  and  His  Merry  Foresters. 
Scott  (Sir  Walter).    Kenilworth,  and  Lady 

of  the  Lake. 
New  Arabl^n  Nights.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Cardinal  Sin.    By  Hugh  Conway. 
Witch's  He.aj>.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
Saddle  and  Sabre.    By  Hawloy  Smart. 
Abbott  (Jacob).  Harlie  Stories.  Large  type 

tor  Children.    Illustrated. 
Penalty  of  Fate  ;  or,  The  One  Thing  Needful. 

By  M.  E.  Braddun. 
Evil  Genius  (The).    A  Story  of  Home  Life. 

By  Wilkie  Collins. 
Allan  Quartermain:    His  Further  Advent- 
ures and  Discoveries.   By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

Dickens'  (Chas.)  Sketches  by  Boz  of  Every- 

Day  Lite  and  People. 
Dickens'  (Chas.)  Barnaby  Rudoe. 
Among  The  Trees  :     Walks  in  the  Woods  and 

Flower  Hunting.    By  Mary  Lorimor. 
Butterfly  Hunters;  or,  Summer's  Ramble 

thi-ough  the  Woodsaud  Meadows.  Illustrated. 

Boys' AND  Girls' Book.  Stories  and  Sketches. 

With  numerous  illustrations. 
Studies  in  the  Plulosophy  of   Religion  and 

History.    By  A.  M.  I'airbairn. 
Saratoga.     Reminiscances  of  Saratoga  and 

Ballston.  By  William  L.  Stone.  Illustrated. 
Uncle  Nat  ;  or.  The  Good  Time  We  Had. 
Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderi^nd. 
Through  The  Lookino-Glass. 
Bristling  With  Thorns,  A  Story  of  tlie  War. 

By  O.  T.  Beard. 
Lady  AtTDt.EY's  Secret.    A  Novel.    By  Sliss 

M.  E.  Braddon. 
Abraham  Lincoln.    Life  of. 
Verne  (Jules).    From  the  Earth  to  the  Jloon 

Direct,  and  a  Journey  Round  It. 
Guv  Mannering.  and  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel.   By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  other  Poems.    Ity  Sir 

Walter  Scott.    Illustrated. 
Cleopatra.    By  Haggard. 
My  Good  Friend.    By  Belot. 
Twice  Told  Tales.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

LORNA  DOONE. 

The  PArnFiNDER. 

The  Deerslaveh. 

Pickwick  Papers. 

David  Copper  field. 

Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab.   By  F.  W   Hume. 

H.\RRY  Eliot,  Cashier.    A  Novel. 

Young  Folks'  Popular  T.vles.    By  W.  and 

R.  Chauiliei-s.    Intensely  interesting. 
Nicholas  Nickleby.    By  C.  Dickens. 
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PODLTRY  for  MARKET 

AND 

%  POULTRYforPROFIT 


By  "FANNY  FIELD." 
The  most  profitable  Poultry  Raiser  in  America 
Written  expressly  for  those  who 
ARE  Interested  in  Poultry  and  wish 
TO  MAKE  IT  Profitable. 
contents  : 
Clears  $4.49  on  each  fowl. 
Cost  of  keeping  adult  fowls  pr  year. 
Cost  of  raising  Chicks  to  six  months 
OF  AGE.     Spring  management. 

12,480  eggs  FROM  100  HENS  A  YEAR. 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs  in  winter. 
Hatching  houses.     Cleanliness. 
No  Sickness  among  the  fowls. 
A  word  to  Farmers,  Farmers'  Wives, 
Sons,  Daughters,  and  others  in- 
^terested  in  Poultry  ^ 
A  60  acre  Poultry^ 
Farm  that  vields^^^ 
a  clear  profit  of  ^ 
$1,500  a  year.  [bator. 

81  Chicks  out  of  100  eggs  with  Incu- 
Raising  Broilers.     Food  for  Chicks. 
Turkey  Raising.     Keeping  Eggs. 
The  cause  cf  Death  of  young  Turkeys 
Keeping  Poultry  on  a  Village  lot. 
A  Mechanic's  Wife  clears  $300  annually 

on  Broilers.      Feed  in  Winter. 
Artificial  Raising  of  Chicks. 
,  Incubators.     Brooders. 
Capons.     Caponizing. 
Tells  Everything  about 
the  Poultry  business 
Price  25  Cenis,  j>ost  paid, 

Orfgiven  for  One  New  Yearly  Subscription 
besides  your  own  for  this  Journal. 


tf 


The   Pearl   Rug  Maker. 

Tliis  new  and  ingenious  little  implement  is  very  pop- 
ular. It  can  be  used  on  any  sewing  machine,  also  by 
hand,  and  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  learn  to  use  it. 
Ail  the  old  pieces  of  wlute.  hlaclc  or  colored  material 
from  the  rag  bag  can  be  utilized,  and  in  one  day's  time 
a  handsome  Oriental-looking  rug  can  be  made.  If 
Smyrna  wool  instead  of  rags  is  used,  the  rug  will  be 
still  softer,  witli  pile  half  an  inch  thick,  and  to  knit  the 
same  quantity  would  take  fifty  times  as  long.  Tliese 
rugs  will  take  the  place  of  carpet  and  give  a  nmch  more 
elegant  appearance  to  a  room,  and  are  cleaner,  being 
easily  shaken.  They  will  not  draw  nor  cnrl  up  at  the 
edges,  and  can  be  made  in  Persian  patterns  or  floral  de- 
signs as  preferred.  You  are  uot  obliged  to  buy  stamped 
patterns,  frames,  hooks  and  expensive  yarns.  Recom- 
mended by  all  the  leading  sewing  machine  companies. 
Full  instructions  and  six  dilTerent  patterns  with  the 
rug  maker.    $1.00  postage  paid. 


Given  f 01-  3  New  Subscribers,  at  SI  each. 


I^adles'  Alnminnni-Ciold  'VVatcb. 

Given  for  Fifteen  Subscribers. 


Ttris  is  a  Ladies'  Aluminum-Gold  Huuting 
Watch,  with  fine  imported  full-jeweled  move- 
ment.   Price,  $6.00,  by  mail. 


Rolled  Plate  Test-<Jliaiii. 

Given  for  Six  Subscribers. 


(lonls,  W.Od, 


,  $:!.UU. 


These  lire  warrnutod  to  be  good  HoUod-Plate 
iold  Chains.  Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  B 
><uli^crun'rs,  or  jsi.OO  in  Cash. 


Standard  Atlas  of  the  n^orld. 

Given  for  Five  Subscribers. 

This  ATLAS 

contains  laree  scale 
Mops  of  every  coun- 
try and  civil  division 
uniin  the  face  of  the 
Globe. 

It  la  beautifully  i\- 
luBtrated  with  color- 
ed diagram?,  showing 
the  wealth,  the  debt. 
the  civil  coadition  of 
the  people,  chief  pro- 
ductions, the  manu- 
factures and  the  com- 
merce.religious  sects, 
etc.,  and  a  superb  line 
of  engravings  of  his- 
torical interest  and 
value,  together  with 
many  new  and  desir- 
able features  which 
are  expressly  gotten 
up  for  this  work— 
among  which  will  be 
fuund  a  concise  his- 
tury  of  each  State. 
Price,  in  best  Enfilieh  cloth  binding  (size,  closed, 
11x14  inches  ;  opened,  ii2xl4  inches),  $2.50. 

SHAKESPEARE 

The  Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

Comprising  Dramatic 
and  Poetical  Works, 
accurately  printed  from 
the  text  ot'  the  corrected 
copy  left  by  the  late 
George  Stevens,  Esq., 
with  a  glossary  and 
notes,  and  a  memoir  by 
Alex  Chalmers,  A.  M. 
Illustrated  ^v  i  t  h 
fuU-pagre  engrav- 
ings. A  largo  and 
bandsome  book  of 

828  PAGES, 

Good  clear  type, 
and  bound  in  Eng- 
lish muslin,  with 
Arabesque  style  of 
cover,  black  and 
gold. 

Price,  $2.QO 

This  is  the  most  desir- 
able one  volume  edition 
of  this  author's  writings 
now  in  the  market,  and 
one  that  will  be  sure  to 
give  the  most  thorough 
sjtisiuction  to  the  purchaser.  Everj-oue  should  possess 
;i  complete  copy  of  Shakespeare's  works.  This  is  the 
gn-a    St  biU)k  oftV-r  ever  made. 

Given  for  (J  JS^nr  Suhscyibers^  at  $1  each. 

WEBSTER'S  PRACTICAL 

Dictionary. 

PRICE,  ^-^Efe^cS'pSr^ 

Everybody  knows  that  Web 
ster's  Dictionary  is  the  stand- 
ard, and  hi  offering  this  to  our 
readers  it  is  unnecessarj-  for 
us  to  speak  of  its  merits.which 
are  already  so  well  known. 
Tlie  purpose  of  this  edition  i? 
to  supply  ill  a  compact  form 
the  orthography,  pronuncia- 
tion, meaning  and  etymology 
vf  all  English  words  which 
are  likely  to  be  encountered 
by  the  general  reader  or  stu- 
dent.   This  edition  contains 

•  634  PACES  • 

1,400  niustratioDS, 


600,000  WORDS. 


It  is  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  with  ornamented  covers 
The  paper  Is  the  best  ^.uality 
and  the  type  is  clear. 

Givoifor  3  New  Sithscrihers^  at  $1  each. 


TH.m    ^MERICSIf    BBE^    J^URIfSIU. 
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nrickel-PIated  Nut  Picks. 

Given  tor  Two  Subscriburs. 


nmmmwuiiH    '■,.•('■"..       g|  ■            nmuiiu..                  i 

MIJlillil'l'HWii'— l''.!i>n!i:^i.M : :!,!>"-■       .  .      J 

These  are  iu  a  case,  containing-  6  Nut  Picljs. 
Price.  $1.00,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Case  contaiuine  6  Nut  Picks,  and  one  Nut 
f'racker.  Price,  fi.OO.by  mail,  po&tpaid;  or  given 
for  8  subscribers. 

Sineei*  Style  !Se\rlner  Machine. 

Given'  for  Fifty  Subscribers. 


Each  machine  is  thokduohlv  tkstkd  to  see 
tliat  it  is  perfect  before  !ea>*iug-  tlie  Factorj', 
^iiid    the    manufacturers    or.\K.\.NTKK     e.\ch 

.M.ICHINE    Foil    FIVE    YEARS. 

All  the  material  entering  inlo  the  con- 
struction of  those  machines  is  of  the  ver> 
best,  and  all  tlie  parts  are  nicely  fitted.  The 
wood  work  is  of  Black  Walnut,  Oil  Polished. 
The  iron  work  is  nicely  ornamented  and 
.lapanned.  and  they  are  an  ornament  in  any 
lady's  room.  With  each  machine  wc  include  a 
full  set  of  attachments  which  ha\e  formerly 
sold  for  as  much  as  wc  now  ofl'er  the  machine, 
attachments  and  all. 

These  attachments  include  one  .Tohuson's 
Foot  Kultier,  one  set  of  Hemmers,  one  Tucker, 
one  Foot  Hcmmer  or  Friller,  one  Package  of 
Needles,  si.\  Bobbins,  one  Screw  Driver,  one 
<_)il  Can.  extra  Check  Spring,  one  (iauge,  one 
(iaugo  Screw,  one  Wrench,  and  an  Instruction 
Book,  which  will  enable  one  not  accustomed  to 
running  a  machine,  to  soon  learn. 
'Each  machine  is  crated  and  delivered  at  the 
E.vpress  ottice  or  Freight  dei)ot  in  Chicago,  and 
will  go  safely  to  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
weight  is  about  100  pounds,  and  the  cost  ot 
shipping  within  500  miles  of  Chicago  is  from  BO 
cents  toJI.oO;  to  the  Atlantic  Const,  the  Gulf 
.>r  about  the  same  distance  West,  about  $1..t0  ; 
and  atx)ut  double  this  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Price,  $1.5.00  ;  or  given  for  35  subscribers, 
with  $5.00  extra  ;  or  for  20  subscribers,  with 
.JIO.OO  extra. 


4Jiold  Charm  tor  Watch  Chain. 

Given  for  Four  Subscribers. 


This  shows  a    Gents 
walch-eharm  for  chain. 


flue  rolled-plate  gold 
Price,  $1.25.  postpaid. 
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WE  FIND  FACTS  THAT  AMAZE  US. 

Some  person  has  written  that  when  a  pf  opie  are  capable  of  appn- 
ciatiii-.' a  Hue  thought,  a  man  is  bom  who  cuii  present  it  to  thuin  ; 
and  this  Hfe  history  of  General  Sherlden  seems  to  be  the  history  of  a 
man  bom  to  be  the  admiration  of  a  people,  and  to  teach  the  les.sun 
of  what  can  be  accomplislied  by  the  humblest  tlirough  perseverance 
and  pluck.  We  find  here  a  briof  history  of  our  cavalry,  which  did 
not  deserve  the  name  of  cavalry  at  tlie  opening  of  the  war.  South- 
ern gentlemen  always  rode,  and  it  was  small  wonder  that  they 
found  cause  for  much  amusement  in  their  Northern  brothers'  style 
of  horsemanship.  But  under  such  a  leader  as  Sheriden  all  things 
were  possible,  and  the  record  of  the  splendid  achievements  of  our 
cavalry  is  unsurpassed  in  history.  The  requirements  at  West  Point 
in  repard  to  scholarship,  the  numerous  rules  and  regulations  as  tn 
cimduct.  tilt  liaily  wnrk  required,  the  whole  life,  in  fact,  of  the 
c:uli.t.  make  up  an'  intensely  interesting  chapter  in  this  volume. 
While  this  is  called  a  history  fin-  young  people,  it  is  one  tbit  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  L'Tiiled  .States  should  read,  in  order  that  they 
may  realize  what  a  genius  and  a  general  wc  had  in  "Fighting  Phil."' 


FICHTINC  PHIL. 

LIFE  AND  MILITARY  CAREER  OF  GEN,  PHILIP  H.  SHERIDEN, 

BY  P.  C.  HEADLEY. 

380  PAGES.  SIZE,  6x7  1-3  INCHES. 

CLOTH.  PRICE,  S1.50. 

The  career  of  Gen.  Philip  U.  Sheriden,  rising  as  ho  did  ft-om  an 
exceedingly  humble  position  to  the  highest  rank  In  military  honor, 
is  replete  with  interesting  ineUlents,  and  in  this  volume  the  most 
important  of  these  incidents  are  cleverly  woven  into  a  fascinating 
narrative,  amply  illustrated.  This  honk  also  contains  conslderalilv 
Infoi-mation  about  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  a  brief 
history  of  the  United  States  cavalry  service  is  added.  In  this  stir- 
ring history  of  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheriden,  with  his  brilliant  successes, 
won  by  unaided  genius. 
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L--rriCHTINC  Phiu 
v?^Cen.Philip  H.Sheridan 

^-^       ''     .  HEADLEY 


l®°  Ga-cnfor  FIVE  New  Subscribers  for  one  yeftr  at  $1.00  each. 

A  Volume  for  Universal  Reference! 


HANDSOME  CLOTH  BINDING 

work  of  reference  for  almost  every  department  uf  human  knowledge. 


The  National  Standard  Encyclopedia 

Is  a  valuable  book  for  popular  use,  compiled  by  competent 
editors,  after  cunsultation  of  the  best  authurlties,  printed 
from  new,  large,  clear  type,  and  handsomely  bound  In 
cloth.  It  contains  Information  on  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject, and  its  reliability  has  been  assured  by  the  most  care- 
ful preparation.  It  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  answerlUK 
the  ten  thousand  questions  that  constantly  arise  In  re- 

fard  to  dates,  places,  peraous, IncideDta, statistics, eto.,  etc. 
t  contains 

700  Pages  and  20,000  Articles 

PertainlDK  to  questioas  of— 

Agriculture,  Astronomy,  Architecture,  BI- 
ograpliy,  Botany,  ChemiBtry,  Engineering-, 
Geoeraphy,  Geology,  History,  Horticulture, 
Literature,  Mechanics,  Medicine,  Mytholcgv, 
Natural  History,  Physiology  and  the  various 
Arts  and  Sciences. 
Complete  in  One  Volume,  With  Over 

1 ,000    111-u.isti^ettloxxs. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  work,  unlike  any  other, 
and  the  only  ENCYCLOPEDIA  ever  publiihed  and 
sold  for  less  than  five  dollars.  It  is  indispensable  to 
all  who  desire  a  work  of  reference  for  every  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledge. 

"When  we  consider  the  vHat  numberoftopiCB,  the  Judg- 
ment exercised  in  their  Belectlon,  the  conclseneBB  with 
which  they  are  treated,  and  the  copluuBneas  with  which 
they  are  illuetrated.  the  National  Standard  Bncyclopedia 
Is  a  remarkable  book.  It  Is  a  wonderful  storehouse  and 
"— 47n«Tican  AoricvXtv/rUU  ^-  «"• 


'nVf,  Sl.OO;  orejlrenfor  THREE  New  Subscribers  for  one  year  at  $1.00  each. 

Boys'  Useful  Pastimes. 

Boy's  TTsefvil  Pastimes:  Pleasant  and  profitable 
amusement  for  spare  hours.  By  Pbof.  Robert  Griffith,  A  M.  This 
volume  comprises  chapters  on  the  use  and  care  or  tools,  and  ietaacd 
Instruction  by  means  of  which  boys  can  make,  with  their  own  hands, 
a  large  number  of  toys.  hou.sehoId  ornaments,  ectentlflc  appliances, 
and  many  pretty,  amusinK  and  necessary  articles  for  the  play -groHnd, 
the  home  and  out  of  doors.    It  Is  bouud  In 

Handsome  Cloth  Binding,  with  30O  Illastrations, 

showing  how  to  make  Bo.ts,  Steam  EnRlnes.  Steimers,  Bob-Sleds.  Ice- 
Boats,  Windmills,  Aqiiarhims,  Hand  I  arts, Tops,  Flags.  Phot"graph  Ca-™ 
mer.i.  Tek'ph'in-.  TeLeRniph.  Microscope,   Kaleld"sc<-ipe.  Steam  Acro-^ 
bats.  Traps.  Dog  Houses,  Bird  Cages,  Coons,  Dove  Cotes,  Squirrel  Cages, 
Summer-  Houses,  Fences.  Fountains,  Furniture.  Gymnasium,  Step 
Ladders,  Trunks,  Nets,  Wire  Work,flay  M'>dellng.  Brass  Work,  Picture  Frames,  Electric  Batteries,  Elec- 
troplating, Electrotyplug,  Running  Mice.  Wig- Wags  and  many  other  useful  articles. 

In  looking  for  a  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  your  boy  which  ■wrillbo  of  real  and  gan- 
uine  use,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sotirce  of  healthful  entertainment,  this  ia  the  one 
you  should  choose. 

^■Price,  $1.00 ;  or  given  fm  THREE  New  Subscribers  for  one  year  at  $1.00  eacli. 
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Oerman  Accordeon— Imported. 

Given  for  Twelve  Subscribers. 


It  has  Sublime  Harmonic  Accompaniments, 
Two  Sets  Metaline  Keeils.  Duet.  It  is  Imitiitiou 
of  Rosewood,  Decoratoclin  Silver,  Inlaid  Nickel 
Kings  in  Kev-Board,  Double  Bellows,  Nickel 
Clasps  and  Corners.  Size.  13  inches  long,  6 
inches  wide,  and  10  inches  deep. 

This  Accordeon,  including  an  Instruction 
Book,  will  l)e  sent  by  express  for  $4.00  ;  not 
one-quarter  what  the  Instrument  is  worth. 

Xhe  Union,  or  Family  Scale. 

Given  for  Ten  Subscribers. 


This  Scale  has  steel  bearings,  and  it  weighs 
from  Vi  ounce  to  340  pounds.  Price,  with  a 
Single  Brass  Beam,as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
$3.00  bj'  express. 

Holden'ii  niosqnito-Uar. 

Given  for  Two  Subscribers. 

It  has  5  cross  bars  riveted 

through  the   center  at  the 

top.    These  button  to  studs 

'   on  the  neck-band.    The  bars 

are   light   spring    steel ; 

'the  neck-band  is  of  hard 

spring   brass ;     and  the 

cover    is   of    handsome 

light  material.  It  is  very 

easily    put  together— no 

_  trouble  to  put  on  or  take 

off,  and  folds  compactly  in  a  paper  box  6xT 
inches  by  one  inch  deep.  It  protects  against 
mosquitoes,  flies,  bees,  gnats,  etc.  It  weighs 
only  5  oz.    Price,  $1.00. 

Family  Scales  Avitli  Tin  Scoop. 

Given  for  Eight  Subscribers. 


This  is  the  justly  popular  "  Little  Detective" 
Scale,  and  weighs  from  f^  ounce  to  35  pounds. 
Price,  $3.60  by  express. 


THE  NOVELTY  POCKET  KNIFE 

A  plain,  practical,  common-sense  and 
serviceable  knife  of  this  kind  has  long 
been  needed  by  travellers,  fishermen, hunt- 
ers, mechanics,  ladies,  boys,  and  all  who* 
carrv  or  use  a  pocket  knife.  It  is  opcr- 
ated'entirely  with  one  hand,  is  simple,  safe 
and  convenient,  and  is  instantly  opened  or  closed.  A  pull  of  the  thumb,  in  the  ordinary  position  in  which  the  knife 
is  held  for  use,  upon  the  thumb'piece,  opens  the  blade  slot,  and  drops  out  and  securely  locks  the  blade.  The  blade 
can  also  be  set  at  various  distances,  for  use  as  an  eraser,  pencil  sharpener,  nail  cleaner,  etc.,  etc.,  in  which  posi- 
tions it  is  lield  by  the  pressure  of  the  spring  thumb-catch.  By  reversing  the  movement  of  opening,  tlie  blade 
drops  back  into  the  handle,  and  the  blade  slot  is  securely  closed  against  entrance  of  dirt,  etc.,  by  the  lip  of  the 
thumb-catch,  which  closes  over  and  covers  it.  The  frame  of  the  knife  is  made  of  extra  hard  brass  casting,  the 
sides  of  ebony,  the  blade  of  e.xcellent  tool  steel,  and  the  whole  is  beautifully  finished.  Extra  blades  can  be  fur- 
nished if  desired,  and  are  easily  inserted  by  any  one.  The  knife  is  strong,  durable,  and  well-made  in  all  its  parts. 
Length,  when  opened,  5  1-2  inches.    Price,'50  cents  each. 

i^  Given  for  TWO  New  Subscribers  for  twie  year  at  $1.00  each* 

CHARLES  DICKENS'  WORKS, 

Twelve  Volumes,  and  this  Journal 

FOR  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  $2.10. 

Or,  instead  of  Dickens,  You  can  have  the 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS! 

♦;OMPi:.ETE,   TWENrT«-FIVE    ITS    Al,t,, 

and  this  Journal  one  year,  for  $2.10 

Eltber  of  tliese   Sets  ^vill   l»e  Sent  Free  ol   Xranportation  Cliar$;es, 

for  $3.10  per  Set,  -wliicli  Includes  a  Year's  Subscription 

to  tills  Journal. 

The  only  Way  to  get  Either  Set  of  Dickens  or  Waverley  Novels 

at  this  low  price  is  to  subscribe  to  our  paper. 
These  Volumes  are  each  about  5x7i  inches  in  size,  of  uniform  thickness. 
They  are  neatly  bound  in  paper  covers. 

FOB.   OXTX.7  TSREB   DOZ.Z.AZIS, 

we  will  send  you  either  of  our  Journals  for  one   year,  and   both   Dickens' 
Works  and  the  Waverley  Novels  (24  Volumes) — all  4  for  $3.75. 

Every  One  Should  Have 

-'"  The  National  Standard  History  of  the  TTnited  States. 

By  Everit  Brown,  In  this  most  interesting  book,  our  coun- 
try's tiistory  is  told  Srom,  the  discovei-y  of  America  down  to 
the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  book  contains  Sixty-seven  Chapters — about  600  Pages— giving 
full  and  authentic  accounts  of  the  Norsemen,  the  Discoveries  and 
Explorations  of  Columbus  and  the  Cabots,  Spanish,  French,  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  Explorations,  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
the  Indians  and  their  Wars,  the  Colonies,  their  Settlement  and 
Orovith,  the  States  and  their  Settlement,  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  the  Bevolut ion  and  its  Battles,  the  Administration  of  each 
President  from  Washington  to  Qrover  Cleveland,  the  Civil  War, 
the  Record  of  its  Battles  and  the  Gallant  Officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  the  Emancipationof  4,000,000  Slaves,  Reconstruction  and 
Peace.   Bound  in  HANDSOME  CLOTH  BINDINQ,  WITH  OVBU 

OO  Illustx'a.tioiis. 

In  preparing  this  historr  of  our  past,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
fttber  the  best  material  frc  m  every  souree.    The  roost  reliable  authorl- 
_e8  have  been  consulted  and  tlie  ripest  f rvUts  o£  historical  research 
have  been  carefully  gathered.  . ,.  , 

Four  centuries  ago  North  America  was  then  a  wlldemese  and  Its  In- 
habitants were  fiavages.   Tlie  story  of  Its  marvelous  development  Is 

now  open  before  us.    It  Is  told  in  Tns  national  Standard  history 

with  somewhat  of  the  earnestness  of  the  men  who  cut  down  the  primeval  forest,  and  the  Are  of  tho 
pioneers  and  soldiers  who  first  subdued  tho  Indian  possessor  and  at  last  drove  out  the  British  Invader. 
The  reader  will  And  every  hard  fact  to  be  brightened  with  the  romance  of  real  life,  than  which  nothing 
Ismorestlrrlug.andeverycraof  our  history  Is  full  of  patriotic  devotion  and  heroic  endeavor. 

A  narrative  so  full  of  picturesque  Incident  and  romantic  adventure  should  sweep  the  reader  along  as  by 
&  charm  and  a  fascination.    A  history  so  preijnant  with  pure  thought  and    high   endeavor   should 
awaken  the  sympathy  and  arouse  the  ambition  of  the  most  sluggish.   A  freedom  which  has  cost  so  much 
sweat  of  brain  and  blood,  so  much  treasure  of  money  and  life,  should  grow  Inexpressibly  precious. 
This  book  contains  000  pages  and  is  bound  In  handsome  cloth  binding. 

(^  Pi-ice,  SI. 00;  m-  (jivenfoy  THREE  New  Subscribers  for  om  year  at  $1.00  each. 
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LiadieH'   <i>oId    Brooch. 

Given  for  Four  Subscribers. 


Tills  is  a  LiKly'8  fine  rolled-plate  Brooch,  eolU 
front,  and  Ubino  gtoue  setting.  Price,  ®.(K), 
liy  mail. 

Nickel  fVaterbury  Clock. 

Given  for  Three  Subscribers. 


Cyclopedia  of  Natural  History. 


This  Nickel  Cloclc  runs  for  a  day.  has  a 
diamond  movement :  and  the  dial  is  24  inches 
across.    Price,  $1.50,  postpaid. 

An  Alarm  Clock,  with  dial  3!i  inches,  price, 
$2.00,  postpaid,  will  be  given  for  4  subscribers. 

Pocket  Magrnilier— a  Lense. 

Given  for  Two  Subscribers. 

*  As  a  means  of 
forming  habits 
of  close  observa- 
tion and  atten- 
tion, nothing  is 
equal  to  this 
Magnifier.  With 
It,  the  skin  of  a 

Eerson's  face  and 
and  appears  to 
be  almost  as 
rough  as  the  hide 
of  a  rhinoceros. 
Tts  powers  range 
from  •■?  to  10  di- 
ameters, or  from 
9  to  100  times 
the  area.  Sent  by 
mail  for  80  cts. 

This  Lense  and  the  Journal,  1  year,  for  *1.50. 


Uol^-PIaled  Sleeve  Uuttons. 

I  Given  forTwo  Subscribers. 
This  is  a  pair  of  fine  gold 
rolled-plate  Sleeve  Buttons 
■  liased,  with  Patent  Lever 
liacks  Price  $1.00  per  pair, 
po -it  paid. 


Ciold-Filled  Finger  Ring:. 

Given  for  Two  Subscribers. 

This  Is  a  plain,  gold-flUed 
■  ring  Price,  $l.(«i  by  mail. 
iFor  measure.a  slip  of  paper 
■that  just  goes  around  the 
"ring  finger  should  be  sent. 


Comprising  descriptions  of  Animal  Life : 
Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Batrachlans 
and  Fisbes.  Their  Structure,  Habits  and 
Distribution.     For  Popular  Use. 

Br  CHARLES  C.  ABBOTT,  M.  D. 

OVER    500    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This  work  prescnta  the  subject  of  Natural  History 
In  a  manner  suited  to  interest  and  instruct  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  readers.  It  combines  accuracy  of 
information  and  systematic  nrraugeraent  with  brev- 
ity and  simplicity  of  treatment.  The  descriptive 
gortions  in  the  \arlou3  branches  of  Natural  Hls- 
3ry  are  marked  by  vividness  and  simplicity:  num- 
erous original  anecdotes  are  introduced,  illustrative 
of  animal  habits  and  peculuirlties,  in  connection 
with  sclentllic  details,  and  over  500  illustrations  give 
a  life-like  aspect  to  the  whole  volume  and  a  clear 
Idea  of  what  each  creature  is  where  nature  placed 
it.  It  possesses  equal  interest  for  juvenile  and  for 
mature  readers. 


C>vex>  600  Pagres.    Haxudsome  Cloth  Bludlng*. 

W  I'rkc,  $1.00 ;  or  (jinn  for  THREE  New  Subscriljcrsfor  one  year  at  SI  each. 

DING-DONG^ 
^BELL  BANK. 

This  Bank  is  made  of  sheet  metal.ani]  represents  the 
well-known  Nursery  tale, 

*•  Ding-Dong  Bell, 

Cat's  in  the  Well,"  Etc. 

And  contains  clock-work,  main-spring,  and  Fan  Re^- 
lator,  so  arranged  that  the  instant  a  penny  or  nickel  la 
pushed  through  the  slot  in  the  Bank,  the  clock-work 
causes  the  small  boy  to  Ring  the  Bell,  while 
Johnnie  Green  on  the  fence  Waves  Hie  Hat, 
and  at  the  same  time 

Jacky  Stont  Takes  the  Cat  from  the  Well, 

The  whole  perfnrmaiu'c  lusting  one-half  minute, 

A  Bank  That  Will  Earn  Money, 

Because  the  bottom  part  is  a  coin  safe,  into  which  the 
pennies  ilrop  after  having  started  tile  performers.  It  has 
a  metal  door,  with  posl-ofBce  lock  and  key,  so  all  money 
put  in  is  in  safe  keeping  for  its  owner.  It  is  not  a 
sinele  quick  motion  like  that  of  the  common  tries 
banks  but  is  a  vevv  comical  performance,  lasting  half  a 
minute.  It  is  excellent  for  use  at  fairs  and  other  enter- 
tainments to  catch  pennies.  Each  bank  is  carefully 
paclted  in  a  wooden  box,  with  flill  directions. 

Price,  $1.50;  nr  (jivenfor  FIVE  New  Subscribers  for  oik  year  at  $1  each. 


IniproTed  Carpet  Svreeper. 

Given  for  Ten  Subscribers. 


This  is  an  Improved  light-running  Sweeper 
las  a  superior  movalle  brush,  noiseless  pea: 
lud  practical  liinilt  lire  protector.  It  is  a  dm 
1  hie  and  lieautllul  Sweepei'.  costing  but  littl 
laire  than  inferior  ones     Price,  *3  by  express 


Certificate  to  Get  Wholesale  Priees. 

We  can  furnish  ANY  THING  YOU  MAY 
WANT  at  absolutely  wholesale  prices.  Why 
))ay  exorbitant  prices  In  your  own  town  when 
you  can  buy  in  Chicago,  through  us,  at  whole- 
sale prices 't  We  can  save  you  from  8  to  50  per 
cent,  on  all  different  lilnds  of  goods  manufac- 
tured. You  can  only  obtain  the  foregoing 
advantage  by  becoming  a  subscriber  to  either 
the  Illustrated  Home  Journal  or  the  American 
Bee  Journal  ;  OTHEKWISK,  a  Membership 
ALtlNE  will  cost  you  *1.0U  per  year. 

For  J2.00,  we  send  one  copy  of  either.  Crime 
of  the  Century  (Dr.Cronin's  Murder),  Little 
Giant  Encyclopedia,  or  Ideal  Cookery  Book 
-  liliistrateclaiiil  bound,  price.  *1..")U  each— One 
year's  subscription  to  American  I!ee  Journal, 
or  llliistiatcd  Home  Journal,  price,  11.00  per 
year— Membership  Certiflcatc  for  1  year  from 
(late  of  issue,  price,  *1.00  per  year— total,  $3..')0. 

If  you  will  order  Clothing,  Pumlture, 
Dress  Ooods,  Stoves,  Silverware,  tic,  to 

the  amount  of  J25.00,  send  money  with  the 
order.  We  will  send  you  HETTEK  gooiis  than 
vou  can  buv  at  retail  for  ta.'i.uo,  together  with 
tlie  above  Book,  Paper  and  Certlllcate,  and  In 
many  cases  return  you  money  besides. 

Send  by  Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 
.Address  all  orders  tor  goods  and  mall  to  the 

NATIOHAIi  FtJSCKASINO  AOZiHCY, 

323-326  Dearborn  St.,  Suite  18-20,    CHICAGO. 
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Riclily-Decorated    Breakfast    and    Tea    Set. 

Given  for  Forty    Subscribers 


Beautiful  FamUy  Bible. 

Given  for  Fifteen  Subscribers. 


This  richly-decorated  Breakfast  and  Tea  Set  contains  56  pieces,  modern  and  artistic,  and 
makes  a  handsome  tabic  display  The  set  consists  of  the  following- .  12  tea  plates  (usual 
size).  13  ten.  cups,  handled,  13  saucers  to  match,  a  tea-pot  and  cover,  slop  bowl,  bread  plate, 
cake  plate,  cream  pitcher.  Bu^ar  bowl  and  cover  and  13  sauce  dishes.  Price,  $10  by 
express  or  freig-ht  ,  or  g-ivcn  for  ill  subscribers  and  S.5  extra  in  cash. 


Richly-Uecorated    Xoilet-Set. 

Given  for  Thirty  Subscribers. 


This  D«;orated  Toilet-Set  contains  10  pieces.  The  decorations  are  in  colors,  with  gold  edges 
and  bands.  They  are  doubly  flred,  and  are  thorouj-hly  made  and  finished  in  every  respect. 
bach  set  contams  ewer  or  pitcher  basin,  covered  chamber,  brush  vase,  covered  soap- 
dish  with  drainer,  handled  drinking  mug  and  pitcher.  Price,  $T.60  by  express  or  freight ;  or 
given  lor  10  subscribers  with  $3.50  extra.  '  >       r 

Ci'own    Fountain   Pen. 

Given  for  8    Subscribers. 


This  has  a  best  Para  Rubber  Holder,  with  No.  3  long  nib,  16  Karat  Gold  Pen. 
directions.     Price.  f3  00. 

Silver  Knives,  Forks  and  Spoons. 


box,  filler  and 


It  contains  besides  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  Maps  of  the  Holy  Land,  a 
varietj' of  Tables,  and  a  Household  Directory, 
illustrated  with  a  thousand  or  more  interesting 
Engravings ;  also,  a  Chronological  Index,  a 
complete  Concordance,  Family  Record,  etc. 
Price,  $7.50  by  express. 

Ciold  Ear  Brops. 

Given  for  Four  Subscribers. 

Cut  white  stone, 
with     solid     ^old  ^ 
mountings.  Price,  -z-' 
$3.00,  postpaid.         <, 


Men's  Nickel  Swiss  fVatch. 
Given  for  8    Subscribers. 


These  are  Rogers'  eeltbrated  extra-plated  ware,  and   are  offered  thus  by  mall,  postpaid  : 
b  tea-spoons  given  for  4  Subscribers  6  knives  given  for  6  Subrcribers. 

olorks  "         8  ••  Stable-spoons  "     3 

Or,  ALL  of  the  above  (SO  pieces)  given  for  20  subscribers. 


Carving:  Knife,  Fork  and  Steel. 

Given  for  Eight  Subscribers 


^0  Knife  is  9  Inches  long,  stag  handle,  and  Spanish   blade.     Price,  $4,00  »tor  the  set ;   by 


This  Watch  has  a  soUd-nickol  open-face  ease, 
with  Swiss  stem-wind  movement.  Price,  $.1.00. 
complete,  by  mail.     Address, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  •  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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The  Bee  went  a  courting 

My  Lady,  the  fly ; 
Said  the  Bee  to  my  Lady, 

"For  you  I  would  die." 

Said  sweet  Lady  Fly, 

As  she  blushed  'neath  her  wing, 
"  I  love  your  soft  words. 

But  I  hear  that  you  sting." 


The  Canadian  Honey  Producer 
bows  itself  out  of  existence  with  the  De- 
cember number — having  existed  three 
years.  It  was  well  conducted,  and  leaves 
many  pleasant  memories. 


The  International  Convention  was 
held  in  Brantford  last  week.  We  were  un- 
able to  be  present,  but  our  representative, 
Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  took  a  stenographic 
report  for  us,  and  will  write  it  out  in  time 
for  our  next  issue.    The  new  officers  are  : 

President— R.  L.  Taylor.  Lapeer,  Mich. 

Kirst  Vice  I*re8.— Euvene  Secur.  Forest  City.  Iowa. 

Secretary— ('.  P.  Diidaiit.  Hatnilton.  Ills. 

Treasurer— Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.  .Marengo,  IllB. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  at  Keokuk,  Iowa. 


The  Third  Congress  of  the  Central 
Society  of  apiarists  of  Germany  was  held 
at  Stettin,  last  September.  There  was  a 
magnificent  exhibition  of  honey,  and  a  fete, 
which  had  more  than  700  visitors — as  we 
see  by  the  Bienen  Zuechter. 


I%ot  the  •'  i'\utioual.'''> 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Alpieulturist  we 
find  this  item ; 

We  see  it  hinted  in  some  of  our  ex- 
changes that  a  National  Bee-Keepers'  Con- 
vention has  boon  held  somewhere  in  the 
Western  States.  It  must  have  been  a  very 
quiet  affair,  it  seems  to  us,  or  more  noise 
would  result  from  it.  The  Ameiucax  Bi:i: 
Journal,  vijhich,  we  lielieve,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  National  Convention,  has  said 
very  little  about  the  meeting,  and  what  it 
did  say  was  in  reference  to  the  fun  the 
local  papers  made  over  the  whole  affair. 

Well,  who  objects  to  those  worthy  gentle- 
men, though  few  in  numbers,  meeting  in 
convention  once  a  year  to  discuss  the  great 
problems  connected  with  bee-keeping ;  No 
real  injury  can  come  from  it,  and  some 
good  may  be  accomiilished.  Whether  they 
continue  or  not  to  meet,  we  believe  the  sea- 
sons will  be  alternately  favorable  and  un- 
favorable, just  the  same,  during  the  honey 
harvest. 

Surely,  the  editor  of  the  ApicuUur'tst 
has  been  asleep  for  some  months.  The 
Convention  he  mentions,  of  which  the 
"local  papers  made  fun,"  was  the  "North- 
western," held  at  Chicago  last  October,  and 
a  full  report  of  it  may  be  read  in  the  A.meri 
CAN  Bee  Jouunal  for  Oct.  36,  1889.  It  is 
a  pity  Bro.  Alley  missed  the  the  reading  of 
that  report.  We  have  now  mailed  an  ex- 
tra copy,  marked,  for  his  perusal.  It  was 
7l0t  a  "very  quiet  affair,"  but  a  really 
lively,  old-fashioned  meeting. 

Bro.  Alley  errs  also  in  his  statement  that 
the  American  Bee  Jocrn'al  is  the  "official 
organ  of  the  National  Convention."  It  is 
not,  and  never  has  been  an  "  official  organ  " 
of  any  Society.  It  is  an  independent  Jour- 
nal— independent  of  persons  or  cliques ! 

The  ironij  of  the  last  paragraph  is  harm- 
less— a  mere  "pleasantry  " — for  no  one  else 
ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  "  the  Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers'  Convention"  (or  any 
other  National  or  International  Conven- 
tion) being  a  "real  injury  "  to  bee-keeping. 
No  one  who  attends  them,  or  reads  their 
reports,  so  regards  them.  Wake  up,  Bro. 
Alley,  and  keep  posted. 


Dr.  Dzierzon,  who  is  now  79  years 
of  age,  attended  the  late  Congress  of  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  bee-keepers  at  Ratis- 
boune,  in  Bavaria.  The  Baroness  of  Ber- 
lepsch,  Carl  Gatter,  Prof.  Kunnen,  of 
Luxembourg,  Baron  Ambrozy,  and  many 
other  distinguished  apiarists  were  also  in 
attendance.  This  was  the  34th  annual 
meeting. 


\  ■•'nil  Crop— i»crf«-ii»a{jcs. 

Much  confusion  prevails  on  account  of 
those  who  report  their  crops  of  honey,  mis- 
apprehending what  constitutes  a  full  crop, 
or  percentages.  The  Indiana  Fa/rmer 
makes  these  remarks  on  the  subject : 

Bee-keejiers  are  interested  in  knowing 
what  a  full  yield  of  honey  is.  Statistics  are 
usually  made  up  in  percentage  of  a  full 
yield.  But  confusion  alwaj's  happens  when 
people  make  statements  calculated  from 
different  bases. 

The  common  basis  is  100  per  cent.,  and 
this  should  mean  a  full  yield  of  whatever 
the  crop  may  be.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
honey  ])er  hive  is  generally  accepted  as  a 
full  yield,  and  if  this  is  taken  as  a  standard, 
then  every  one  interested  knows  what  a  50 
or  60  per  cent,  yield  will  be. 

A  number  of  prominent  bee-keepers  who 
have  reported  the  yields  for  the  past  sea- 
son, give  them  as  follows:  32,000  pounds 
per  300  colonies,  or  107  to  the  average; 
30,000  pounds  per  350  colonies,  average 
57  pounds;  5,000  pounds  per  68  colonies, 
average  73}.^  pounds;  35,000  pounds  per 
400  colonies,  average  87)^  pounds;  2,000 
pounds  per  200  colonies,  average  10 
pounds;  other  averages  are  10,  26>i,  75 
and  28  pounds  per  colony. 


Some  have  requested  us  to  print  a 
card  on  a  less  number  than  100  Honey 
Almanacs,  and  we  have  concluded  to  ac- 
commodate them.  We  wiU  furnish  25 
copies  with  card  printed  on  the  first  page, 
postpaid,  for  .*1. 10 ;  50  copies  for  .?1.70 ; 
75  copies  for  .*2.30.  President  Mason,  in 
his  addi'ess  at  Brantford,  said : 

At  least  one  copy  of  the  Honey  Almanac 
should  be  in  the  house  of  every  family  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  it  rests 
with  bee-keepers  to  see  that  such  is  the 
case. 

See  prices  for  more  on  the  next  page. 


A  neat  programme  of  the  20th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  "International 
American  Bee-Association,"  at  Brantford, 
was  gotten  up  by  Secretary  Holtermann. 
It  is  a  credit  to  the  Society. 


Cln1>s  of  5  for  $4.00,  to  any  addresses. 
Ten  for  $7.50,  if  all  are  sent  at  one  time. 


!^W  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union,  published  in  this  issue, 
and  invite  eveiy  bee-keeper  to  become  a 
member.  Send  to  this  office  for  a  Blank 
and  vote  for  officers.  Those  now  in  the 
office  have  been  re-elected  so  often  that  we 
know  they  would  all  like  a  change.  Let  us 
have  a  new  deal  all  around,  and  perhaps 
that  will  put  new  life  into  the  organization. 
Select  those  you  prefer  in  the  list  of  mem- 
bers, which  will  be  sent  with  the  Voting 
Blank ;  fill  it  up,  and  return  it  to  the  Man- 
ager, with  a  dollar,  and  that  will  make  you 
a  member,  and  pay  all  dues  for  the  year 
1890.  The  result  of  the  election  will  be 
announced  in  the  Bee  Jouu.n'ai.  for  the  sec- 
ond week  in  February.  If  you  get  more 
than  one  Voting  Blank,  please  hand  one  to 
your  neighboring  bee-keeper,  and  get  him 
to  join  the  Union,  too. 


The  Chicago  Herald  published  the 
principal  part  of  our  denial  of  its  assertion 
that  comb  honey  was  being  manufactured 
(as  found  on  page  724)  without  comment! 
This  virtually  admitted  its  error  in  making 
the  foolish  statement — though  it  had  not 
the  manhood  to  apologize  for  the  blunder. 


E^"  If  any  of  j'our  numbers  of  the  Bee 
Jouunal  for  this  year  are  lost  or  mislaid, 
and  you  desire  others  to  replace  them,  you 
should  look  them  over  at  once  and  send  for 
them  before  all  our  stock  is  exhausted. 
They  are  already  getting  low  on  some 
numbers. 


Any  of  the  Political  Dollar  Weekly 
Newspapers  will  be  clubbed  with  our  JoUR- 
NAi,  at  $1.75  for  the  two;  or  with  both  our 
Home  Joukxai,  and  Bee  Joiunal  for  $2.50 
for  all  three  papers. 
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Oeath  of  iVIons.  H.  Hamet. 

We  have  already  given  a  short  notice  of 
the  death  of  this  distinguished  French  api- 
arist, author  and  editor.  The  following 
was  written  by  Mons.  G.  de  Layens,  for  the 
Revue  Internationale  d  'Apicultextr,  pub- 
lished by  our  friend,  Mons.  Ed.  Bertrand, 
and  is  translated  for  the  American  Bee 
Journal  by  friend  Chas.  Dadant : ' 

The  Central  Society  of  bee-culture  of 
France  has  experienced  a  great  loss.  Its 
Secretai-y,  Mr.  Hamet,  died  on  Oct.  6,  at 
the  age  of  74. 

In  his  youth,  Mr.  Hamet  was  a  school- 
teacher who  spent  his  leisure  hours  with 
bees.  His  first  teacher,  in  bee-culture,  was 
Lombard,  the  well  known  professor  of  bee- 
culture  of  Paris.  Toward  1855  Mr.  Hamet 
settled  in  Paris,  and  soon  after  founded  a 
society  under  the  name  of  Soclete  Econo- 
mique  d  'Apicnlturc.  At  about  the  same 
time,  he  began  to  publish  the  journal 
L^Apleulteur,  and  to  lecture  on  bee-culture 
in  the  elegant  school-apiary  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, a  building  which  was  unhappily  de- 
stroyed later,  in  consequence  of  improve- 
ments undergone  by  this  public  garden. 
There  remains  yet,  in  the  Luxembourg,  a 
few  hives  surrounded  by  trees;  and  it  is 
there  that  Mi-.  Hamet  continued  his  lectur- 
ing to  his  last  days. 

In  1856  he  published  a  small  treatise  on 
bee-culture,  and  soon  after  a  pamphlet  on 
the  amesthesis  or  asphyxy  of  bees,  and  a 
book  on  bee-culture. 

His  Cours  Pratlqus  d'ApUndture,  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1861, 
is  just  published  for  the  sixth  time.  His 
Calendicr  Apicole  ct  Almanac  dcr  Culti- 
vateurs  d'abelUes  was  the  extent  of  his 
•works ;  of  his  last  pamphlet  a  second  edition 
was  published. 

The  first  French  exhibition  of  bee-culture 
took  place  in  Paris  in  1859,  and  since  that, 
thanks  to  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Hamet,  it 
has  been  followed  by  a  great  many  others. 

A  large  number  of  medals  were  distrib- 
uted in  these  exhibitions,  the  men  compos- 
ing the  Board  were  always  selected  among 
the  most  enlightened  practitioners.  Such 
gatherings  contributed  to  spread  bee-cul- 
ture in  France. 

Mr.  Hamet  being  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
the  hives  having  fixed  combs  for  rural  bee- 
keeping, di-ew  to  himself  a  large  number 
of  bee-keepers  of  the  country,  who  were,  on 
that  account,  more  numerous  than  other 
bee-keepers  in  the  meetings.  In  spite  of 
such  drawbacks,  movable-comb  hives  have 
at  last  been  adopted  by  bee-keepers  in 
France,  and  at  the  "  Cnncours  Regional  of 
CTiortrcs,"  in  1885,  Mr.  Hamet  yielded  to 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Joly,  who  is  a 
clever  bee-keeper,  and  owner  of  200  colo- 
nies. 

Mr.  Joly,  who  was  a  flxist  (favored  im- 
movable combs) ,  is  now  a  mobilist  (uses 
movable-comb  hives),  acknowledges  that 
he  was  backward;  that,  when  growing  old, 
he  has  recognized  the  merits  of  the  mov- 
able-comb hive ;  that  he  obtains  from  this 
hive  larger  profits;  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  ought  to  be  preferred Mr.  Hamet,  re- 
suming what  was  said,  closed  his  speech 
by  saying  that  we  should  work  to  get 
strong  population  in  the  hives,  and  adopt 
the  movable-comb  hive,  which  seems  to 
give  the  best  results,  for  he,  too,  like  Mr. 
Joly,  rallies  to  this  method,  etc.  Bulletin 
de  la  Soclete  d  'Enres  Loir,  1885. 

Mr.  Hamet  was  a  little  rough  in  his  man- 
ners, and  we  could  notice  it  occasionally  in 
his  journal ;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  he  was 
mv  first  teacher;  that,  but  for  him,  I  would 


never,  probably,  have  engaged  in  bee-cul- 
ture, and  that,  during  an  intercourse  of  20 
years  (or  more)  he  acted  kindly  and  oblig- 
ingly by  leuding  me  the  books,  in  his  large 
library,  on  bee-culture.  It  was  in  his  api- 
ary of  Mendon  that  I  hived  my  first  swarm. 
All  these  reminiscences  cause  me  to  regret 
not  to  have  shaken  hands  with  him  for  the 
last  time. — G.  de  Latens. 


Hoarseness  and  Chilblains. 

Among  the  many  uses  to  which  honey 
may  be  efliectively  applied,  are  the  follow- 
ing, which  doubtless  will  be  very  accept- 
able at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  many 
families  where  the  Bee  Journai,  is  a  regu- 
lar weekly  visitor ; 

Hoarseness. — Wrap  a  large  lemon  in  a 
piece  of  wet,  raw  cotton,  cover  with  hot 
ashes  and  roast ;  when  done,  squeeze  out 
the  juice  and  mix  with  honey.  Dose,  one 
table-spoonful  every  hour. 

Chilblains. — Make  an  ointment  of  tinc- 
ture of  catechu,  2  fluid  ounces;  honey,  l).f 
ounces;  water,  7  ounces.  Mix  well  and 
apply  at  night. 


Lians^strotli  ICevised. 

The  following  notice  of  this  book  is  trans- 
lated fromi  '^•l])icolto?'c,an  Italian  monthly 
published  at  Milan,  Italy,  and  edited  by  our 
friend,  Alphonso  Visconti  de  Saliceto,  with 
whom  we  had  an  interesting  visit  ten  years 
ago.     He  says : 

I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  my  dear  friend, 
Chas.  Dadant,  the  worthy  present  of  the 
above  work. 

The  old  edition  of  ''  The  Hive  and  Honey- 
Bee,"  which  I  own,  and  of  which  I  gave, 
some  years  ago.  a  summarj',  in  the  Apicol- 
tore,  was  written  in  1859.  Mr.  Langstroth, 
being  unable  to  revise  it,  on  account  of  old 
age  and  sickness,  intrusted  the  revision  of 
this  classic  work  to  Messrs.  Dadant. 

The  book  is  now  at  the  altitude  of  the 
most  recent  knowledge  in  bee-culture.  It 
contains  531  pages  of  text;  the  old  edition 
had  but  387  pages.  It  is  illustrated  with 
199  very  fine  eugxavings,  and  magnificent 
pictures"  of  Messrs.  Langstroth,  Huber, 
Dzierzon,  Cheshire,  Root,  Cowan,  Mehring, 
Hruschka,  Bertrand,  Cook,  Newman  and 
Swammerdam. 

Messrs.  Dadant  having  manifested  the 
desire  to  use  some  of  the  engravings  which 
have  been  published,  from  time  to  time,  in 
our  journals,  our  society  willingly  granted 
their  request. 

Messrs.  Dadant  give  us  the  hope  that  they 
will  soon  write  for  the  world,  in  the  French 
language,  this  valuable  book,  which  will 
then  be  read  and  easily  and  fully  under- 
stood by  all  our  fellow  bee-keepers. 

We  will  publish,  in  the  Apicoltore,  a 
summaiy  of  what  will  seem,  to  us,  new,  or 
confirming  the  experience  of  others  on 
facts  already  known,  but  not  yet  accepted 
as  truth  by  all.  Dr.  Angelo  Dubini. 

Cassano  Magnano,  Italy. 


11^°  Every  one  who  has  read  of  the  dis- 
astrous fire  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  will  scrutinize 
with  interest  the  pictures  in  Frank  Leslie^s 
WeeMy.  The  strong,  manly  face  of  Henry 
M.  Stanley,  which  is  represented,  speaks  of 
the  energy  that  has  accomplished  so  much, 
while  that  of  Mi's.  Charles  Albert  Stevens 
is  most  attractive  in  its  beauty.  Other  sub- 
jects give  the  paper  its  usual  interest. 


Honey  Almanac. 

This  Honey  Almanac  places  in  the  hands 
of  bee-keepers  a  powerful  lever  to  revolu- 
tionize public  sentiment,  and  create  a  mar- 
ket for  honey,  by  making  a  demand  for  it 
in  every  locality  in  America. 

Each  alternate  page  is  an  illustrated 
calendar  for  the  month — making  a  complete 
Almanac  for  the  year  1890. 

Here  is  what  is  said  of  it  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  Honey  Almanac  : 

The  Honey  Almanac  is  an  excellent  aid, 
a  novel  idea.... We  can  recommend  the 
Almanac  to  our  friends. — Canadian  Honey 
Producer. 

The  author  has  really  done  a  good  thing 
for  bee-keepers  in  publishing  a  work  giving 
so  much  information  of  value  to  the  gen- 
eral public  concerning  the  various  uses  of 
honey.  We  know  of  no  better  way  to  get 
up  a  home  market  for  the  sale  of  honey 
than  can  be  done  by  purchasing  at  least 
100  copies  of  the  Honey  Almanac  and  dis- 
tributing them  gratis  as  far  as  they  will  go 
in  the  neighborhood,  where  one  desires  to 
find  a  sale  for  his  honey.  It  is  not  possible 
for  the  bee-keeper  to  find  a  cheaper  way  to 
advertise  his  goods.  The  price  of  the 
Almanac  is  so  low  that  every  bee-keeper  in 
the  land  can  aS'ord  to  purchase  a  thousand 
or  more  copies  and  scatter  them  far  and 
wide.  Take  hold,  friends,  help  Brother 
Newman  out,  and  at  the  same  time  help 
yourselves. — American  AplcuUurist. 

Its  32  pages  are  filled  with  interesting 
facts,  figures  and  suggestions  concerning 
the  uses  of  Honey  for  Pood,  Beverages, 
Cooking,  Medicines,  Cosmetics,  Vinegar, 
etc.  Also,  its  effects  on  the  human  system 
are  tersely  noted ;  a  brief  refutation  is  given 
of  the  Wiley  lie  about  manufactured  comb 
honey ;  a  short  dissertation  sets  forth  the 
mission  of  bees  in  fertilizing  the  flowers, 
and  increasing  the  fruit  product.  Instead 
of  being  an  injury  to  fruit,  bees  are  the 
fi'uit-growers'  best  friends. 

Prices:— -25  copies  for  .?1.00;  50  copies 
for  $1.50;  100  for  $2. 50;  500  copies  for 
•SIO.OO;  1,000  copies  for  ?15.00,  delivered 
at  the  freight  or  express  office  here.  The 
bee-keeper's  Card  will  be  printed  upon  the 
first  page,  without  extra  cost,  when  25  or 
more  are  ordered  at  one  time.  Postage,  40 
cents  per  100  extra.  All  orders  can  now  be 
filled  as  soon  as  received. 


Convention  IVotices. 


^^W~  The  annual  meetinp  of  the  Vermont  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  atBurlinston, 
Vt.,  on  Jan.  22,  1890.  J.  H.  Larbabee,  Sec. 

JW  The  Northern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meetinff  in  the  Supervisors' 
Room  of  the  Court  House,  at  Rockford,  Ills.,  on 
Dec.  17  and  18, 1889.  D.  A.  FDLLER,  Sec. 

tW  The  Cedar  Valley  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  next  semi-annual  meeting  at  the  office 
of  Jerry  Mosher,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  on  December  18 
and  19. 1889.  All  interested  in  bees  and  honey  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  present.     J.  J.  Owens.  i«. 

t:^  The  24th  annual  meeting  of  the  Michiaan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  will  be  held  at  Lan- 
sing. Mich.,  in  tlie  Capitol  Building,  on  Dec.  2K  and 
27,  1889.  At  that  time  nearly  all  railroads  sell  half 
fare  tickets:  a  few  railroads  charge  one-and-one- 
third  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Keduced  hotel  rates 
will  be  given  at  the  Hudson  House.  All  are  cordially 
invited.  H.  D.  Cdtting,  Sec. 

2W  The  bee-keepers  of  Huron  and  Tuscola  Coun- 
ties will  hold  a  Joint  meeting  on  Dec.  16,  1889,  in  the 
Union  House.  Concordia  Hall,  at  Sebewaing.  Huron 
Co.,  Mich,  All  interested  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend,  and  make  this,  the  llrst  meeting,  a  great 
success.  There  will  be  topics  of  interest  to  all  dis- 
cussed. JOHN  G,  Knudinger,  Cot.  Sec. 


^^^-^^-*^-*-^*-^*^--' 
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Proper  IVullli  and  IMulcrial  for 
!i>e|turators. 


^Vritten  for  the  American  Dee  Juiirtial 


ftuery  675.— 1.  What  width  of  separators 
would  you  advise  for  sections  4'-4X4L4x2 
inches  ?  'Z.  Of  what  material  should  thev  be 
made  V— Iowa. 

I  do  not  use  separators. — M.  Mauin. 

1.  Three  and  ■%  inches.     2.  Wood. — J.  M. 

H.VMBAUlin. 

1.  Three  and  3a  inches.     2.  I  prefer  tin. — 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

1.  Three  and  }^  inches.  2.  Of  wood. — J. 
M.  SuucK. 

1.  Three  and  J.2  inches.  2.  I  prefer  tin. — 
R.  L.  Taylok. 

1.  Three  and  '^  inches.  2.  Some  prefer 
wood;  I  ijrefer  tin. — A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  About  3 'o  inches.  2.  Wood  has  work- 
ed very  satisfactorily  with  me.^J.  P.  H. 
Shown. 

1.  As  wide  as  the  sections.viz :  il'^  inches. 
2.  Wood,  planed  smooth. — C.  H.  Dibbehn. 

1.  Three  inches.  2.  Bass  wood  or  poplar 
— very  white  wood. — A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  About  3'.,  inches.  2.  If  nailed  on, 
tin;  if  loose,  wood. — C.  C.  Millek. 

I  never  used  separators,  for  my  local 
trade  does  not  demand  them.  If  I  did,  I 
should  prefer  tin. — Mrs.  L.  Hakkison. 

1.  Three  and  3<  to  S^-i  inches.  2.  Wood 
or  tin,  plain,  no  holes  through  them,  nor 
corners,  angles,  or  other  costly  theories, 
that  are  of  no  practical  use,—  Jas.  Heddon. 

1.  I  use  3'^-iuch  tin  separators.  2.  I 
have  seen  them  made  of  wood,  which 
worked  nicely.  The  kind  would  depend, 
with  me,  largely  upon  the  price. — Eigene 
Secou. 

1.  There  should  be  room  both  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  separator  for  the  free 
ingress  of  the  bees — say  }{  inch.  2.  White 
poplar  makes  a  good  separator ;  but  tin  Is 
perhaps  the  cheapest  in  the  end. — Will  M. 
Barni'.m. 

1.  Allow  about  }4  inch  at  the  top  and  at 
the  bottom  of  each  separator.  2.  I  have 
used  both  tin  and  wood,  but  I  find  tin  the 
easiest  to  manipulate,  and  so  I  use  it.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  difference  in  results  will 
be  found,  whichever  is  used. — J.  E.  Pond. 

1.  Three  and  }4  inches.  2.  I  have  used 
many  tin  separators,  and  they  work  well; 
but  wood  is  so  much  cheaper,  and  works 
just  as  well,  that  I  prefer  the  wood.  I  pre- 
fer some  hard  wood  to  basswood.  I  have 
had  basswood  separators  eaten  |^  of  an 
inch  down  from  the  edge. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  Separators  should  be  made  as  wide  as 
the  section  is  high.  There  is  not  space  here 
to  give  the  reason,  but  it  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. 2.  I  believe  that  wood  makes  by  far 
the  best  separator.  Yellow  poplar  is  the 
best  wood,  and  should  be  sawed,  not  sliced, 
into  separators. — G.  L.  Tinkek. 

The  separators  that  I  use  in  my  section- 
cases  are  made  of  Coke  tin,  and  are  cut  3% 
inches  wide ;  this  leaves  ample  openings  at 
the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  sections  for  the 
bees  to  pass  freely,  and  yet  it  is  close 
enough  to  prevent  the  combs  from  being 
l)ulged.  I  prefer  tin,  because  it  is  thin,  and 
takes  up  less  room  than  any  other  material 
fit  for  separators.— G.  W.  Demakee. 

1.  About  S14  inches.  2.  Tin  is  generally 
preferred,  but  wood  has  some  advantages ; 
and  some  apiarists  like  it  as  well  as  tin — 
others  prefer  it. — The  Editor. 


Having  €onib§    Built,  »r  Buying 
Foundation. 


Written  for  the  Amerirnn  Bee  Jourtial 


Query  676. — In  changing  from  the  produc- 
iuffofcomb  to  o-vtriicled  houoy,  is  it  best  to 
liave  the  bees  (weak  colonies)  build  their 
combs,  or  buy  foundation  ?— Ark. 

Buy  comb  foundation, — M.  Mahin. 
Buy  foundation. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 
I  would  use  foundation. — J.  P.  H.  Brown. 
I  .should  use  foundation. — Eugene  Secor. 
Buy  foundation. — J,  M.  Hambaugh. 
I  think  that  I  should  buy  foundation. — C. 
C,  Miller. 

I  should  prefer  to  buy  foundation. — H.  D. 

Cutting. 

I  should  prefer  to  use  foundation — R.  L. 
Taylor. 

I  would  advise  the  use  of  full  sheets  of 
foundation.  It  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
— Will  M.  Barnum. 

I  would  buy  foundation;  then  I  would 
have  liglit  combs,  that  would  not  color 
white  honey. — Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Buy  combs,  if  you  can,  and  if  not,  get 
foundation,  by  all  means. —James  Heddon. 

I  would  buy  foundation,  eveiy  time,  even 
if  I  had  to  borrow  the  money  to  do  so. — 0. 
H.  Dibbekn. 

I  prefer  foundation ;  though  in  some 
cases  it  pays  to  have  bees  build  combs.  For 
extracting,  wired  combs  are  very  excellent. 
To  obtain  these,  we  must  have  foundation, 
— A.  J,  Cook. 

I  would  not  try  to  produce  comb  honey 
with  weak  colonies.  The  bee-keeper's  golden 
rule,  "  Keep  all  colonies  strong,"  is  espec- 
ially valuable  in  producing  comb  honey. — 
A.  B.  Mason. 

If  the  bee-keeper  is  prompt,  diligent, 
painstaking,  persevering,  accurate,  skillful 
and  level  headed,  buy  foundation.  If  he 
is  not  all  these  things,  he  would  better  not 
have  the  bees. — J.  M.  Shuck. 

According  as  the  bee-keeper  could  afford. 
I  would  prefer  the  frames  half  filled  with 
foundation,  but  full  sheets  tnay  be  used  to 
great  advantage  between  old  brood-combs, 
if  straight. — G.  L,  Tinker. 

Use  comb  foundation,  by  all  means.  In 
my  locality,  to  set  the  lieesto  building  their 
combs  in  the  surplus  cases,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  combs  for  extracting,  would  lie  the 
worst  sort  of  management.  The  foundation 
will  pay  200  per  cent,  on  the  investment, 
the  first  season. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

I  find  the  best  results  from  the  use  of 
foundation ;  and  then  again,  complete  con- 
trol is  had  by  its  use,  both  in  the  matter  of 
getting  straight  combs,  and  all-worker  cells 
if  desired.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion, 
however,  on  the  subject,  and  localities  may 
be  the  cause. — J.  E.  Pond. 

By  all  means  give  them  comb  foundation. 
Weak  colonies  are  very  poor  to  depend  on 
for  building  comb, — TuE  Editor. 


Essays  on  Extracted  Honey. 

We  offer  Cash  PRIZES  for  the  best  essays 
on  "Extracted  Honey,"  each  essay  not  to 
exceed  2,000  words  in  length,  and  must  be 
received  at  this  office  before  Jan.  1,  1890. 
The  first  prize  is  $5.00;  the  second,  $3,00; 
and  the  third,  *2.00.  All  essays  received 
on  this  offer  will  become  the  property  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  is  open 
for  competition  to  its  subscribers  only. 


BEE-ESCAPE. 


Description    of     a    Simple    and 
Efl'cctivc  Bee-Emeape. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   C.    H.    DIBBEKN. 


The  engraving  is  that  of  the  under- 
side of  a  solid  honey-board,  with  bee- 
spaces  to  match  the  hive  and  supers. 
The  illustration  tells  the  story,  and 
any  intelligent  bee-keeper  could  make 
it  without  further  explanation.  The 
cones  are  doul)le,  and  fit  in  the  bee- 
space  on  the  underside,  presumably 
5  of  an  inch,  though  1  have  them  for  a 
}-inch  space. 

They  are  easily  made  of  green  wire- 
cloth,  by  shaping  them  with  the  fingers 
over  a  wooden  form.  It  is  surprising 
how  nicel}'  a  piece  of  green  wire-cloth 
can  be  shaped  over  a  block  ! 

A  little  explanation  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  any  one  to  make  it. 
The  dots  are  holes  J-inch  through  the 
board,  and  the  board  itself  may  be  of 
any  thickness.  The  outside  cone  is 
just  enough  larger  to  easily  admit  of  a 
bee  running  around  it.  Now  when 
this  escape  board  is  placed  with  the 
cones  fitting  nicely  in  the  bee-space 
under  it,  above  the  hive  or  case  of 
sections,  and  the  full  case  of  sections 
and  full  of  bees  is  placed  on  it,  they 
will  at  once  find  themselves  compara- 
tively cut  off  from  the  queen  and 
brood-combs,  and  become  greatl}'  ex- 
cited. Of  course  they  readily  find  the 
holes,  and  down  they  go,  and  out  at 
the  escape  into  tlie  hive. 

Should  any  try  to  return  after  pass- 
ing out  of  the  inner  cone,  they  will  be 
very  likely  to  run  around  it,  and  out  of 
the  outer  one.  The  exit  from  these 
cones  is  just  large  enough  to  nicely 
allow  a  bee  to  pass  out,  but  as  the  wire 
in  the  edge  of  the  cone  points  outward, 
it  is  not  so  easy  for  a  bee  to  return  ; 
but  should  one  occasionally  get  into 
the  outer  cone,  it  would  very  likely 
take  the  passage  around  the  inner 
cone,  and  out  again  into  the  hive. 

Suppose,  however,  that  a  very  few 
bees  should  regain  the  super — they 
would  soon  find  themselves  rather 
lonesome,  and  be  glad  to  rejoin  the 
great  company  below. 

Of  coui'se  the  form  of  this  escape  can 
be  varied  ;  for  instance,  the  holes  may 
be  cut  in  the  middle,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  board.  Tlie  form  of  tlie  wire- 
cloth  cones  can  also  be  changed,  to 
make  two  or  more  outlets.  It  could 
also  be  changed  to  the  form  of  a  star, 
and  placed  over  one  hole  in  the  center. 
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with  the  escapes  at  the  points  of  the 
star,  and  it  could  be  made  double  or 
triple.  The  principle  however  re- 
mains the  same,  viz  :  a  horizontal  es- 
cape in  the  bee-space  under  the  board. 
I  know  that  this  escape  will  work  per- 
fectly, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
up  anything  cheaper. 

The  cones  can  be  made  for  a  cent 
each,  and  I  do  not  figure  the  boards 
anything,  as  they  are  worth  all  they 
cost,  for  an  inner  cover.  The  cones 
are  tacked  on  with  a  few  2-ounce  tacks, 
and  can  readily  be  removed  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  have  another  use  for  this 
board,  however,  when  the  cones  are 
removed.  I  use  just  such  a  board 
with  one  or  two  J-inch  holes  to  place 
tinder  supers  of  finished  sections.  This 
allows  some  bees  to  remain  with  the 
honey,  to  protect  it  from  moth,  and 
care  for  it,  till  it  is  thoroughly  rip- 
ened on  the  hive.  This  board  is  to 
protect  the  honey  from  getting  soiled 
from  the  bees  below,  that  constantly 
travel  over  the  dark  brood-combs. 

I  have  been  working  with  bee-es- 
capes of  various  kinds  during  the  last 
season.  Mr.  John  S.  Reese,  of  Win- 
chester, Ky.,  first  called  my  attention 
to  his  bee-escape,  and  I  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  idea. 

Now  I  want  to  say  right  here,  that 
to  Mr.  Reese  belongs  the  honor  of  in- 
venting the  first  practical  bee-escape, 
and  but  for  his  invention  mine  would 
never  have  been  thought  of.  I  would 
not  detract  one  iota  from  the  credit  so 
justlj'  due  him,  for  bringing  out,  and 
donating,  his  invention  to  the  public. 

I  soon  discovered,  however,  that  his 
escape  was  not  perfect,  on  account  of 
bees  clustering  and  building  comb  in 
the  space  required  for  the  tube  under 
the  board.  Mr.  Reese  has  obviated 
this  in  a  measure,  by  removing  a  sec- 
tion from  the  super  of  empty  sections 
under  it,  and  running  the  cone  into  it 
temporarily.  Of  course,  it  must  be  re- 
moved before  much  comb  is  built,  and 
the  empty  section  returned,  which  is 
not  so  easily  done  when  the  super  is 
full  of  bees  ;  and  the  T  supports  have 
a  disagreeable  way  of  not  letting  the 
section  slip  below  the  upper  ridge  of 
the  T.  Then,  too,  when  the  last  case 
is  removed,  Mr.  R.  again  uses  the  rim 
of  a  super  only  under  the  escape-board. 
This,  even  in  cool  weather,  after  honey 
has  ceased  coming  in,  does  not  prevent 
the  bees  clustering  there,  as  found  out 
this  fall. 

While  I  was  trying  to  overcome 
the  foregoing  objections  in  Mr. 
R.'s  bee-escape,  I  became  convinced 
that  in  order  to  make  a  perfect  escape, 
I  must  abandon  the  vertical  principle, 
and  adopt  a  horizontal  one.  I  tried  to 
use  a  common  slatted  honey-board,  by 
covering  partly   with  rubber-cloth,  but 


I  soon  abandoned  it.  I  next  made  a 
wire-cloth  arrangement  the  size  and 
thickness  of  a  honey-board,  with  V- 
shaped  escapes  between  the  cloth. 
This  worked  all  x'ight,  but  was  expen- 
sive, and  objectionable  in  many  ways. 

Somehow  I  knew  that  I  had  the 
right  (horizontal)  principle,  and  that 
there  must  be  no  space  under  the  es- 
cape. Lately  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Reese, 
who  made  some  well-grounded  objec- 
tions to  this  wire-cloth  escape,  but 
thought  it  would  work.  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  it  myself,  and  felt  that 
something  more  simple  could  be  in- 
vented. With  these  thoughts  on  my 
mind,  I  went  to  bed,  and  after  a  short 
sleep,  I  awoke,  and  again  commenced 
thinking  of  bee-escapes.  Then  thinking 


Tlie  Dibbern  Bee-Escape. 

of  my  honey-protector,  and  my  hori- 
zontal cones,  I  put  the  two  together, 
and  instantly  almost  exclaimed  "Eu- 
reka !"  I  had  found  it.  The  next 
morning  I  hastily  made  the  wire-cloth 
cones,  and  attached  them  to  the  honey- 
protector  board,  and  I  had  a  perfect 
bee-escape — just  the  thing  I  wanted  ! 

There  is  no  patent  on  this  bee-es- 
cape, and  I  now  give  it  to  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  world.  If  Mr.  Heddon 
has  as  good  one,  he  can  keep  it  as 
a  great  secret.  The  one  hei-e  described 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  I  want  bee- 
keepers to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  if  it 
is  not  the  simplest,  best  and  cheapest 
thing  out,  they  are  at  liberty  to  invent 
a  better  one.  I  consider  this  the  best 
thing  that  I  ever  invented.  If  it  will 
lessen  the  cares,  and  labor,  of  our 
favorite  pursuit — bee-keeping — I  will 
feel  well  repaid. 

Milan,  Ills. 


Hints  to  Re^inners. 


The  truth  which  every  beginner 
should  learn,  and  one  that  should  stand  out 
with  great  prominence  is,  that  a  large  force 
of  bees  will  do  a  large  amount  of  work,  and 
that  said  force  should  be  on  hand  just  when 
the  labor  or  houey  harvest  is  on  hand. 
Failing  to  have  the  workers  on  hand  at  this 
time,  means  a  failure  to  secure  very  much 
of  a  harvest  of  houey.  Therefore  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  secure  a  large  stock 
of  working  bees  at  the  time,  or  times,  when 
the  flowers  yield  the  most  honey,  or  when 
the  plants  are  iu  bloom,  which  usually  gives 
the  surplus  ci-o]3.— American  Rural  Home. 


ILLINOIS. 


Report  of  the  Union  BccKeep- 
ers'  Convention. 


Written  Sor  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY  J.    M.    HAMBADGH. 


The  Union  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
met  at  the  Court  House  in  Mt.  Ster- 
ling, Ills.,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  23,  1889,  and  quite  a  number 
of  prominent  bee-keepers  were  pres- 
ent, and  lent  much  eclat  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Ogle, 
ex-President  S.  N.  Black,  of  Clayton, 
was  persuaded  to  officiate.  The  first 
half  day's  meeting  was  somewhat  in- 
formal, and  social  discourse  upon 
sundry  topics  was  freely  indulged  in. 
The  Secretary  read  an  essay  from  W. 
J.  Cullinan,  of  Quincy,  entitled,  "In- 
crease and  Its  Control,"  which  was  dis- 
cussed as  follows  : 

Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant  said  that  increase 
will  never  be  fully  under  control.  It 
was  somewhat  against  nature. 

Mr.  Black — By  introducing  a  queen 
to  a  parent  colony,  immediately  after 
a  swarm  is  cast,  would  prevent  further 
increase. 

Mr.  Hambaugh  asked  for  a  remedy, 
to  cause  bees  to  work  in  the  sections. 

Mr.  Smith  puts  on  supers  at  the  very 
first  indications  of  a  honey-flow,  before 
the  cells  are  drawn  and  become  white. 

Mr.  Dadant  does  not  advocate  re- 
stricting the  queen,  but  should  have 
unrestrained  privileges  to  either  sec- 
tions or  combs. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  there  was  some 
features  not  thoroughly  understood 
with  regard  to  bees  being  in  a  normal 
condition.  They  should  have  plenty 
of  nurse-bees,  comb-builders,  and 
honey-gatherers. 

Mr.  Dadant  said  that  comb-building 
was  under  the  control  of  the  bees,  and 
that  bees  would  become  gatherers 
much  sooner  in  life  than  21  dajs,  as 
asserted  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Treasurer  J.  G.  Smith  reported  17.25 
in  the  treasury,  and  it  being  sufficient 
to  meet  contingent  expenses,  no  extra 
charges  will  be  made  against  the  mem- 
bei's.  The  old  roll  of  members  having 
been  misplaced,  a  new  list  was  ordered 
made.  As  there  was  no  further  busi- 
ness, the  "Query-Box"  was  opened. 

ITALIAN  BEES  VS.  BLACKS. 

"  How  do  Italian  bees  surpass  the 
blacks  ?" 

Mr.  Dadant — Black  bees  will  starve 
at  times  when  Italians  will  prosper, 
and  the  latter  are  superior  in  eveiy 
way. 

Mr.  Smith  corroborated  Mr.  Dadant's 
statement,    and    also   stated   that  the 
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Italians  will  supersede  their  imperfect 
queens  more  readily  than  the  blacks. 

Mr.  Black's  choice  would  be  pure 
Italians,  but  said  that  hj'brids  are  bet- 
ter to  work  in  the  sections  than  the 
blacks. 

Mr.  Wallace  had  been  breeding  Ital- 
ians for  18  years,  and  would  not  have 
blacks  as  a  gift.  He  never  had  any 
trouble  with  moth,  except  in  queenless 
colonies. 

Mr.  Dunbar  sent  for  an  Italian 
queen  ;  she  was  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance, but  her  progeny  were  lazy  and 
not  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  hybrids 
reared  from  her  were  good,  but  not 
equal  to  some  of  his  blacks. 

Mr.  Dadant — There  is  nothing  per- 
fect in  this  world,  and  this  is  an  ex- 
ception, and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  other- 
wise. 

The  Secretary  said  that  blacks  were 
more  disposed  to  rob  and  tight  than 
Italians  ;  ho  has  kept  a  book  record  of 
his  home  apiary  for  a  number  of  years, 
where  he  has  had  pure  Italians,  blacks, 
and  their  crosses,  and  finds  by  actual 
observation,  that  the  Italians  and 
hybrids  produce  from  J  to  i  more 
honey  than  the  blacks,  and  the  pure 
Italians  lead  both.  They  will  defend 
against  robbei'smnch  better,  and  super- 
sede their  imperfect  queens  much  more 
readily. 

SPACE  BETWEEN    THE    SUPER  AND  HIVE. 

"  What  space,  if  any,  is  best  between 
the  super  and  the  hive  ?" 

Mr.  Smith  said  f  of  an  inch.  He 
uses  a  wedge  to  hold  sections  to  place 
against  the  outer  case. 

Mr.  Dadant — For  comb  toney,  I 
would  use  the  Foster  case,  with  clamp. 

The  Secretary  uses  f  of  an  inch 
space  between  the  supers  and  brood- 
frames. 

SOWING   ALSIKE   CLOVEB   SEED. 

"  Will  it  pay  to  sow  Alsike  clover 
seed  ?" 

Mr.  Wallace  sowed  some  last  year, 
and  is  much  pleased  with  it.  His  bees 
just  swarmed  on  it — he  found  20  on  it, 
to  one  of  red  clover.  The  hone}'  gran- 
ulates sooner  than  other  honey.  The 
hay  is  good,  but  the  yield  is  not  so 
large  as  red  clover.  The  seed  yield  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  red. 

The  Secretary  said  that  it  will  pay 
to  sow  it ;  the  hay  is  fine,  and  less  in- 
clined to  chaff  and  dust.  His  experi- 
ence was  that  it  is  hard  to  cut  with  a 
mower. 

Mr.  Dadant  tried  it  18  yeai's  ago  ; 
sowed  it  alone,  and  it  fell  down  badly. 
He  has  not  tried  it  since,  but  believes  it 
to  be  meritorious. 

Mr.  Black  sowed  some  two  years 
ago,  and  got  a  good  stand.  He  cut  it 
with  wheat  stubble.  Cattle  ate  it 
splendidly.     Oft'  of  20    acres   he   sold 


sILiO  worth  of  baled  hay.     The  yichl  of 
seed  was  good. 

SECTIONS   WITH    FOUR  BEE-SPACES. 

"  Are  sections  with  bee-spaces  on 
all  four  sides  an  advantage  ?" 

Mr.  Dadant  had  tried  them  and 
found  that  the  bees  take  to  them  more 
reudil}'.  They  are  more  in  accordance 
with  nature,  and  moi'e  accessible  in 
cold  weather.  Thej-  are  better  venti- 
lated, and  bees  are  not  separated  so 
much. 

The  Secretary  had  never  tried  them, 
but  said  that  they  are  certainly  more 
in  accordance  with  nature.  We  should 
cater  to  the  bees'  nature  and  habits  as 
nearly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Smith  had  not  tried  them,  but 
doubted  if  the  bees  would  attach  the 
honey  so  well  to  the  sides  of  the 
sections. 

Mr.  Dadant — They  attach  the  honey 
to  the  sides  of  the  sections  better  than 
in  the  closed-side  sections,  but  they 
cannot  be  glassed  so  well. 

INTRODUCING   QUEENS. 

"Which  is  the  best  method  of  in- 
troducing queens  ?" 

Mr.  Wallace,  after  removing  the  old 
queen,  puts  the  queen  to  be  introduced 
into  a  wire  cage,  usually  allowing  her 
to  remain  caged  for  48  hours  in  the  old 
hive,  before  releasing.  He  also  drops 
honey  on  the  queen  before  releasing 
her. 

Mr.  Dadant  cages  the  queen  48 
hours,  and  lets  the  bees  release  her  by 
gnawing  the  comb  with  which  he 
closes  one  end  of  the  cage.  He  has 
also  used  advantageously  .sweet  water 
scented  with  peppermint,  to  sprinkle 
them. 

COMB   HONEY  vs.    EXTRACTED. 

"  Is  there  any  logical  reason  why 
comb  honey  should  receive  a  prefer- 
ence over  extracted  honey,  as  regards 
taste,  desirability,  etc.  ?  If  so,  what 
is  it  ?" 

Mr.  Wallace  said  that  it  was  more 
in  looks  than  taste. 

Mr.  Dadant — Extracting  may  cause 
it  to  lose  its  essential  oils  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  it  will  granulate  sooner  than 
that  in  the  comb.  It  is  prejudice  more 
than  any  logical  cause.  We  must  cul- 
tivate more  of  a  demand  for  it. 

Mr.  Black  said  that  the  question  was 
intended  for  him  personally,  as  he 
claims  to  detect  a  material  difference 
in  taste.  He  also  claims  that  looks  go 
far  towards  governing  the  taste,  and 
also  that  the  comb  is  good  for  the 
digestive  organs. 

The  Secretar}'  said  that  the  question 
was  his,  but  nothing  personal  was  in- 
tended. He  simply  wished  to  know 
the  cause  of  so  many  objections  to  ex- 
tr.acted  honej'.  He  has  had  much  ex- 
perience   in   selling   extracted    honey. 


and  knows  many  of  the  objections  to 
be  groundless.  He  takes  exceptions 
to  Mr.  Black's  ideas  that  the  wax  in 
comb  honey  is  health-giving,  but  held 
tliat,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  detrimen- 
tal to  the  health.  He  believed  that 
when  be(;s  are  disturbed,  they  are 
liable  to  emit  some  of  the  venom  from 
the  sting  upon  the  combs,  which  prob- 
ably explains  why  so  many  realize 
griping  pains  aftereating  comb  honey. 
This  is  avoided  in  extracted  honey. 
He  thinks  that  one  cause  of  prejudice 
is  due  to  the  old  methods  of  "  strain. 
ing"  honey  through  a  sack,  in  con. 
nection  with  dead  bees,  old,  dirty 
combs,  pollen,  etc.,  giving  the  honey 
a  very  unpleasant,  rank  taste,  and 
which  is  still  confounded  with  our 
wholesome  extracted  honey. 

Mr.  Black — That  does  not  tally  with 
my  methods.  We  did  not  get  our 
strained  honey  that  way.  We  excluded 
the  pollen  and  dead  bees. 

Mr.  Frank  said  that  it  made  no  dif- 
ference to  him,  so  that  he  got  the 
honey.  He  gave  the  preference  to  the 
extracted,  as  he  could  put  it  on  both 
sides  of  his  bread. 

WEIGHT  AND   MIXING  OP   HONEY. 

"  Does  all  honey  that  is  pure,  weigh 
the  same,  and  will  it  mix  ?" 

The  Secretary  said  that  Spanish- 
needle  honey  will  weigh  one  pound 
more  per  gallon  than  clover  honey. 

Mr.  Dadant — I  cannot  mix  thick 
honey,  except  by  warming.  Fall  honey 
will  weigh  more  than  spring  honey. 
Any  good,  cured  honey  will  weigh  11 
pounds  per  gallon,  and  none  over  12 
pounds.  Linden  honey  is  not  so  readily 
cured  as  other  honey. 

The  Secretai-y  had  some  experience 
in  mixing  honey,  and  it  can  only  be 
done  by  heating  it  quite  hot.  He  had 
mixed  some  rank  linden  honey  with 
fall  honey,  and  it  made  a  very  salable 
honey. 

GETTING  THE   BEST   RESULTS. 

"  How  shall  we  get  the  best  results 
from  our  bees  in  a  financial  point  of 
view  ?" 

Mr.  Smith — Work  the  queen  for 
strong  colonies.  Early  feeding  should 
be  practiced  to  start  the  queen  to  lay- 
ing, in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  first 
honey-flow. 

Mr.  Dadant — I  would  avoid  rearing 
drones  as  much  as  possible,  as  they  are 
consumers,  and  not  producers.  I  would 
rear  drones  from  such  colonies  as 
would  be  suitable  crosses  for  queens, 
and  prevent  others.  One  colony  prop- 
erly sn))plied  with  drone-comb  will 
rear  suflicient  drones  for  an  apiary. 

The  Secretary — No  man  can  prevent 
bees  from  rearing  drones,  entirely.  I 
have  frequently  noticed  drone-brood 
in  worker-cells. 
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Mr.  Dailant — If  Mr.  Hambaiigh  had 
measured  the  cells  of  foundation,  that 
had  a  streak  of  drone-brood,  he  would 
find  that  they  had  been  stretched  to 
drone  size,  and  that  these  stretched 
cells  were  always  near  the  top  of  the 
comb. 

Mr.  Wallace — Drones  in  worker-cells 
ai'e  much  smaller  than  normal  drones, 
and  I  would  dispense  with  them,  if 
possible. 

Mr.  James — An  average  of  from  50 
to  100  drones  per  colony  is  sufficient. 

The  Secretary — The  prime  factors  in 
honey-production  is  a  good  queen,  and 
a  hive  that  you  can  expand  or  contract 
to  suit  her  requirements.  We  must  be 
able  to  give  the  queen  room,  that  no 
time  may  be  lost  in  egg-laying;  and 
we  must  also  have  all  the  surplus  cases 
at  hand,  that  we  may  give  the  bees 
plenty  of  room  before  they  are  seized 
with  the  swarming  fever  ;  we  must  be 
able  to  expand  the  size  of  the  surplus 
apartment  to  the  requirements  of  the 
large  armj-  of  workers,  to  keep  the 
bees  at  home  and  at  work.  We  must 
also  be  ready  to  quickly  remove  all 
honey  from  the  surplus  receptacles,  as 
soon  as  we  know  that  the  honey  is 
cured  and  ready,  and  not  allow  the 
hives  to  become  glutted  with  honey,  as 
this  is  liable  to  bring  about  the  swarm- 
ing fever.  I  use  alcohol  barrels  in 
which  to  store  honey,  and  a  dry  room. 
I  never  put  honey  in  a  cellar. 

Mr.  Dadant — Sell  in  a  local  market, 
and  keep  up  fair  prices.  Sell  by  sam- 
ple, but  do  not  begin  too  early  in  the 
season.  We  must  not  crowd  the  mar- 
ket. When  shipping  comb  honey,  put 
heavy  paper  in  the  bottom  of  the 
crates.  For  extracted  honey,  use  tin 
cans,  neatly  labeled,  and  make  every 
package  as  inviting  and  presentable  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Thornton — When  country  stores 
■efuse  to  buj',  leave  your  honey  on 
jommission. 

Mr.  Black — Each  bee-keeper  must 
adapt  his  business  to  his  surroundings  ; 
study  his  local  market,  and  by  all 
means  drive  a  good  local  trade.  The 
amount  of  business  done  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  the  man  to  sell. 

LAYING  IN   QUEEN-CELLS. 

"  Does  a  queen  ever  laj'  eggs  in 
queen-cells  ?" 

Mr.  Dadant — I  think  not ;  their  an- 
tipathy against  other  queens  leads  to 
that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Wallace — I  think  that  they  do. 

Mr.  Smith  had  seen  eggs  in  old 
queen-cells,  and  their  position  would 
indicate  that  the  queen  had  laid  them 
there. 

The  Secretary  has  doubts  as  to  the 
queen  ever  laying  the  egg  in  the 
queen-cell,  owing  to  their  antagonism 
lowaril  each  other. 


Mr.  Dadant  thought  it  probable  that 
the  eggs  had  been  placed  there  by  the 
workers. 

Mr.  Thornton — I  think  that  the 
queen  lays  in  the  queen-cells,  the  same 
as  in  other  cells. 

Mr.  Black  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  queen  sometimes  lays  the  egg  in 
the  queen-cell,  and  at  other  times  the 
cell  is  built  around  the  egg  by  the 
workers. 

Mr.  Wallace  said  that  the  queen  lays 
the  egg  in  the  queen-cell. 

Mr.  Dadant — If  we  admit  that  the 
queen  lays  the  egg  in  a  queen-cell,  and 
knows  the  sex  of  the  egg,  then  she  is 
different  from  anything  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  If  she  does  not  know  the 
sex  (and  size  of  cell  governs  the  sex), 
then  the  egg  would  hatch  a  drone. 

DIFFERENCE   IN    YIELDS   OF   HONEY. 

"  What  is  the  dilFerence  in  the  yields 
between  comb  and  extracted  honey, 
when  the  apiarist  furnishes  foundation 
for  comb  honey,  and  dry  combs  for 
extracted  honey  ?" 

The  answers  were  as  follows  :  The 
Secretary— Double  the  amount;  Mr. 
Wallace — A  trifle  more  ;  Mr.  Thornton 
— Twenty  per  cent,  more  ;  Mr.  Williams 
— No  more  ;  Mr.  Dunbar — Fiftj-  per 
cent,  more ;  and  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Black — A  trifle  more. 

QnESTIONS   ON  DRONES. 

"Will  bees  admit  drones  from  other 
hives,  when  they  are  not  queenless  ?" 

The  prevailing  opinion  was  that 
they  would  during  a  honey-flow,  but 
not  during  a  dearth. 

"  Are  drones  from  virgin  queens  of 
the  same  value  as  from  fertile  queens  ? 
Are  drones  from  laying  workers  cap- 
able of  fertilizing  queens  ?" 

Mr.  Dadant — According  to  Mr.  Che- 
shire, their  organs  are  fully  developed, 
though  tliey  be  from  an  unfertile 
queen,  or  laying  worker. 

Mr.  Wallace — They  are  "  uo  good," 
in  my  estimation. 

WHAT   IS   ROYAL   JELLY  ? 

"What  is  the  food,  or  in  other 
words,  the  royal  jelly  upon  which 
young  queens  are  fed  during  the  larval 
state  ?" 

Mr.  Dadant  then  read  from  Mr. 
Cheshire's  writings  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Wallace  once  cut  out  a  section 
of  comb  with  eggs,  and  put  it  into  a 
hive  with  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  shut 
them  up  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  found  queen-cells  tilled  with 
royal  jelly,  and  he  knew  that  they  had 
no  possible  chance  to  gather  it  from 
the  outside. 

SPRAYING   FRUIT-TREES. 

At  Mr.  Smith's  suggestion,  it  was 
decided  that  the  association  be  author- 
ized to  petition  the  State  Horticultural 


Society,  to  prevent  as  far  as  it  is  in 
their  power,  the  spraying  of  fruiHrees 
with  Paris  green  or  other  deadly  pois- 
ons, when  they  are  in  bloom.  Mr. 
Dadant  said  that  it  should  become  a 
legislative  topic. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  next 
being  in  order,  the  following  was  the 
result : 

President,  S.  N.  Black,  of  Clayton, 
Ills.  ;  Vice-President,  C.  P.  Dadant,  of 
Hamilton  ;  Secretaiy,  Daniel  Shank, 
of  Clayton ;  and  Treasurer,  G.  W. 
Williams,  of  Buckhorn. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  meet- 
ing be  called  at  the  option  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  in  October  or  No- 
vember, 1890,  and  that  the  Secretaiy 
be  instructed  to  secure  badges  to  be 
worn  at  the  next  meeting. 

Messrs.  Dadant  and  Hambaugh  were 
appointed  as  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  at  Brantford,  Ont, 
Canada,  on  Dec.  4  to  6,  1889. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  President, 
the  members  gave  their  report  for  the 
season  of  1889,  as  follows,  the  last 
three  names  being  visitors  : 

No.  colonies.  Lbs. honey. 

J.  A.  Thornton 250 ... .  14,000 

J.  M.  Hambaugh 240. . . .  15,000 

T.  S.  Wallace 130....    3.500 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son 450..  ..45,000 

J.G.Smith 13....       300 

Jos.  Dunbar 34....    1,200 

G.W.James 18....       200 

G.  W.  Wilhams 19....       800 

DanielShank 19....       500 

S.N.Black 60....    1,200 

John  H.  Hambaugh 20....       600 

E.  S.  Frank 9....       125 

D.W.Miller 4....       100 

Total 1,266 ....  82,525 

The  convention  then  adjourned  sine 
die.  J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec. 


CAGES. 


A  Queen-Cage  for  Shipping  and 
Introducing. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   E.    L.    PRATT. 


I  have  sent  away  quite  a  number  of 
samples  of  the  queen-cage  that  I  am 
trying  to  make  perfect.  All  who  have 
received  then\  commend  it  very  highly. 
Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle  calls  it  the  "  per- 
fection cage." 

It  is  a  simple  block,  l{x4  inches, 
containing  three  one-inch  holes  J  inch 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  edges 
of  the  block.  These  are  connected 
with  a  f-inch  hole,  so  as  to  form  a 
passage-way  through  the  one-inch 
holes,  and  make  an  exit  for  the  queen 
and  attendants,  while  introducing ; 
when,  by  simply  removing  a  small 
cork,  the  deed  is  done,  as  the  bees 
will  soon  remove  tlie   candy  in    the  en- 
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trance  of  the  cage,  and  the  queen  is 
introduced  without  any  fussing  or 
trouble. 

The  tirst  inch  hole  is  the  air  space 
which  is  covered  with  a  small  piece  of 
wire-cloth  ;  the  second  hole  is  closed 
tight,  so  as  to  give  the  confined  bees  a 
place  in  which  to  huddle  together  in 
cool  weather ;  and  the  third  hole, 
which  is  at  the  exit  end,  is  tilled  with 
candy  enough  to  last  a  queen  and  her 
attendants  20  days  or  more.  The 
whole  thing  is  then  covered  with  a 
thin  board,  and  taclced  fast,  making  a 
neat  and  perfectly  safe  little  package, 
in  which  queens  can  be  sent  anywhere 
with  safety  in  cool  or  warm  weather. 

No  wrapping  or  tying  is  necessary, 
and  the  address  can  be  written  directly 
on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  wood. 
All  tlie  cost  of  the  cage  and  the  pos- 
tage on  a  queen  in  it,  is  about  l.i 
cents. 

I  want  to  get  help  on  perfecting  this 
cage,  and  will  send  a  sample  to  any 
who  are  interested,  with  pleasure. 
Suggestions  are  solicited  from  all. 

Marlboro.  Mass. 

[The  sample  cage  sent  with  the 
above  article  is  light  in  weight,  com- 
modious and  yet  substantial.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  it  be  criticised  freely,  and 
the  offer  of  Bro.  Pratt  to  send  a  cage 
to  any  one  interested,  for  suggestions 
looking  to  an  improvement,  should  be 
accepted. — Ed.] 


BEES  IN  CASES. 


Tlie   Bee-Ewcape  Buard  and  Il« 
Practical  Use. 


Written  for  the.  American  Bee  Journal 

BY   FRANK   COVKRDAI.E. 


On  page  739,  Mr.  Z.  T.  Hawk  rather 
accuses  me  of  being  "fast"  in  making 
public  my  bee-escape  board,  claiming 
it  to  be  an  invention  of  Mr.  Jno.  S. 
Reese.  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  Mr. 
Reese  of  any  honor  due  to  him,  but  the 


Tlie  Coverdale  Bee-Escape. 

bee-escape  board  which  I  mentioned 
on  page  697,  is  the  fruits  of  mj-  own 
study,  as  I  never  heard  of  any  way  of 
getting  bees  out  of  section-cases  while 
on  the  hive,  nor  of  any  cone  for  the 
purpose. 

I  was  not  a  reader  of  Oleanings,  and 
even  if  I  had  been,  the  cone-case  de- 
scribed on  page  727,  would   not   have 


been  satisfactory  to  me,  for,  as  I  un- 
stand  it,  there  must  always  be  an 
empty  surplus  case  with  each  board, 
to  have  the  thing  right,  otherwise,  in 
an  ordinary  bee-hive,  these  long  screen 
cones  would  be  very  hard  to  keep  in 
shape  ;  or,  in  other  words,  many  of 
them  would  be  mashed  out  of  shape. 

In  making  the  cones  for  my  board, 
cut  strips  of  wire-cloth  IJ  inches  wide, 
and  as  long  as  the  piece  you  cut  it 
from  ;  on  the  forming  stick  mark  one 
side,  placing  the  mark  made,  even 
with  the  end  of  the  screen  strip  cut 
out ;  roll  it  just  once  around  or  over 
(the  large  end  of  it),  and  cut  it  just 
about  i-inch  longer,  and  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  V — not  too  pointed  at  the 
bottom,  just  so  that  it  will  go  nicely 
around  the  small  end  of  the  forming 
stick,  and  a  little  widei\ 

Now  wrap  the  top  end  of  the  screen 
around  the  large  end  of  the  stick 
snugly,  take  a  wire  thread  long  enough 
to  go  4  or  5  times  around,  and  wrap 
tightly.  Take  the  two  ends  of  the 
thread  between  your  finger  and  thumb, 
and  with  the  other  hand  twirl  the 
whole  thing  over  and  over,  until  you 
have  it  sufficiently  tight.  Cut  ofl"  the 
rough  ends,  then  press  it  around  the 
middle  and  lower  point,  and  then 
bring  around  the  further  side  of  the 
screen,  which  will  be  too  much  ;  then 
with  the  shears  clip  off  the  spare  cloth, 
leaving  it  wrapped  over  about  (in  the 
center)  two  meshes,  and  just  a  little 
more  than  to  meet  at  the  point. 

Now  wrap  another  wire  thread  4  or 
5  times  around  just  where  the  forming 
stick  begins  to  spread  the  screen,  or  a 
little  over  one-half  inch  up  from 
the  point,  and  fasten  as  you  did  the 
first.  The  base  of  the  cone  when 
finished,  should  be  just  large  enough 
so  as  not  to  go  through  the  |  inch 
auger  hole.  In  order  to  make  the 
cone  go  down  nicely,  with  a  sharp 
knife  round  out  the  top  edge  of  the 
board — it  is  of  importance  to  have  the 
cones  go  down  level  and  smooth.  One 
of  these  cones  is  all  that  I  have  been 
using  in  a  single  board,  as  I  think  it 
sufficient  ;  but  if  I  were  to  use  two,  they 
would  not  be  over  one  inch  apart,  and 
go  down  between  the  same  to  the  sec- 
tions. I  think  that  it  is  best  to  have 
one  of  these  boards  for  every  strong 
colony  in  the  apiary,  as  their  cost  is 
slight,  in  comparison  with  their  use- 
fulness and  endurance. 

As  soon  as  the.  honey  is  capped,  the 
board  is  placed  beneath  the  case,  and 
so  on  all  over  the  apiary,  so  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  do  not  have  to  remove  my 
honey  the  same  day,  nor  the  next — I 
can  take  it  off  at  my  leisure,  even  if  I 
should  not  get  at  it  for  a  week,  when 
cases  fit  as  they  should. 

When  I  wish  to  remove  the  boards, 
the  cones  are  taken  out  and  put  into  a 


Ijasket  for  the  imrpose,  and  the  boards 
put  away  until  again  needed.  My 
board  will  not  warp  out  of  shape,  for 
the  strips  nailed  against  its  outer 
edge,  with  a  J-inch  bee-space  project- 
ing aljove  the  top  surface  of  it,  holds 
it  to  its  place,  and  it  will  last  as  long 
as  will  the  hives  ;  and  it  is  about  the 
same  with  the  cones,  if  properly  cared 
for,  which  is  easily  done. 

This  bee-escape  board  is  a  very  use- 
ful implement.  I  will  hereafter  de- 
scrilie  how  I  control  increase  with  it, 
while  producing  comb  honey. 

Welton,  Iowa. 


THE  UNION. 


The  Fifth   Report  of  Its  Work, 
by  tlic  General  manager. 


It  becomes  ray  duty  for  the  fifth  time 
to  make  a  report  to  the  members  of 
the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Union,  of  the 
work  done. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  glorious 
one  for  the  Union — one  in  which  its 
work  has  been  carried  to  the  highest 
authority  in  a  State  (the  Supreme 
Court  of  Arkansas),  and  there,  by  the 
eloquent  arguments  of  its  very  able 
counsel.  Judge  Williams,  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  it  has  drawn  forth  a  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  bees,  declaring 
that  the  pursuit  of  bee-keeping  is  legiti- 
mate and  honorable — that  bees  are  not 
a  nuisance  ! 

We  now  warn  all  the  "ignorant" 
and  "prejudiced"  to  keep  their  hands 
off' — and  inform  them  that  bee-keepers 
have  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  that  all  are 
bound  to  respect. 

The  decision  of  that  Supreme  Court 
is  a  document  that  will  become  of 
great  use  as  a  precedent.  It  will  be  a 
guide  for  the  rulings  of  judges — for 
the  information  of  juries — and  for  the 
regulation  of  those  who  may  dare  to 
interfere  with  a  respectable  pursuit  by 
law  or  otherwise  ! 

The  National  Bee-Keepers'  Union,  in 
this  one  instance  alone,  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  bee-culture,  even  though 
it  has  received  but  very  poor  encour- 
agement and  support  from  bee-keepers 
in  general  ! 

HOW   IT  APPEARS   TO   OTHERS. 

Speaking  of  the  argument  of  Judge 
Williams,  Mr.  Eugene  Secor,  a  lawyer 
of  Iowa,  remarks  thus  : 

The  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the 
" Bee-Keepers'  Union "  in  the  Aikadelphia 
bee-lawsuit,  will  be  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  legal  literature  of  bee-keeping 

Town  councils — ^ignorant  sometimes  of 
matters  jjressed  upon  their  attention  by 
interested  and  unscruijulous  persons— do 
some  very  unwise,  as  well  as  unlawful, 
acts;  hence  the  need  of  just  such  a  prece- 
dent as  this  case  will  furnish,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  bee-keepers  in  the  future. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union,  that  furnished  the  "  sinews 
of  war,"  this  case  might  have  gone  against 
us  by  default. 

A  case  so  wisely  managed,  and  so  sucess- 
fully  terminated,  ought  to  inspire  confi- 
dence enough  in  the  Union,  that  its  treas- 
ury shall  never  lack  "the  needful"  to  de- 
fend every  worthy  case. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Pond,  a  lawyer  of  North 
Attleboro,  Ma-ss.,  gives  his  opinion  of 
the  case  in  these  words  : 

I  have  read  the  exhaustive  argument  of 
Judge  S.  W.  Williams  with  pleasure,  and  as 
a  touiycr,  I  wish  to  say  that  no  court  can 
honestly  differ  from  it  or  decide  against  it. 
"When  I  say  "  exhaustive,"  I  mean  just 
what  I  say.  It  covers  the  whole  ground ; 
the  decision  in  the  Clark  case  must  be  for 
the  defendant  on  constitutional  law,  and 
local  law  cannot  avoid  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  R.  McKnight,  of  Owen  Sound, 
Ont.,  records  his  opinion  of  tlie  Arka- 
delphia  case  thus  : 

That  defense  is  worth  a  dollar  to  every 
bee-keeper  in  the  land.  The  judgment  that 
followed  it,  established  a  precedent  of  great 
importance  to  bee-keepers,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  quoted  in  the  courts,  through  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Dibbern  philosophizes  after 
this  manner : 

This  decision  is  of  real  value  to  bee-keep- 
ers, and  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  any  State.  Here- 
after people  having  imaginaiy  grievances 
against  bee-keepers  will  likely  think  twice 
before  commencing  petty  suits.  Bee-keep- 
ers will  hereafter  be  responsible  for  the 
real  damage  that  may  be  caused  by  their 
bees,  just  like  any  other  property.  More 
than  that,  no  bee-keeper  ought  to  ask. 

Mr.  Clark,  being  a  poor  man,  could  not 
have  afforded  the  expense  to  carry  the  case 
to  the  higher  court,  and  employ  first-class 
legal  talent.  The  management  of  the 
Union  deserve  great  credit  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases  it  has  ever  taken  up — never 
having  lost  a  case. 

The  first  thing  the  Union  does  when  a 
case  of  any  member  comes  before  it,  is  to 
determine  if  the  case  is  a  just  one.  If  not, 
he  is  advised  at  once,  and  a  satisfactory 
settlement  is  soon  made.  If  he  is  in  the 
right,  he  is  helped  in  his  defense  to  the  last. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  editor  of  Gleanings  in 
Bee-Culture,  remarks  thus  about  the 
Arkadelphia  case  : 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  trades-unions  in 
general,  but  the  Bee-Keepers'  Union,  under 
its  present  able  management,  we  are  sure 
has  been  productive  of  good.  After  we 
have  a  few  more  precedents  established 
like  the  Arkadelphia  case,  outside  parties 
•wUl  be  slow  to  declare  bees  a  nuisance. 

The  National  Bee-Keepers'  Union  is 
unlike  "trades-unions."  It  simply 
sets  up  a  defenne  when  its  members  are 
unjustly  attacked  I  It  will  not  defend 
even  a  member,  unless  his  cause  is 
just;  and  attacks  growing  out  of  ignor- 
ance, jealousy,  prejudice,  and  the  like, 
which  threaten  the  pursuit  in  general, 
should  always  be  repulsed  vigorously  ! 

The  "  Union  "  orders  no  strikes,  and 
makes  no  attacks — it  simply  defends 
the  pursuit  of  bee-keeping,  and  fights 
in  a  moral  and  legal  waj',  for  right, 
justice  and  truth  ! 


OUK   CONSTITUTIONAL   RIGHTS. 

Judge  Williams  argued  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  was  sustained  by  the 
court,  that  the  power  is  not  given  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  prohibit  bees  by  Statute.  We  have 
a  Constitutional  right  to  keep  bees. 

Many  persons  are  frightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  bees  possess  a  weapon  of 
defense,  and  thereupon  declare  them 
a  nuisance.  They  never  stopped  to 
think  that  the  "  sting  "  was  provided 
by  Nature  for  its  defense,  and  to  in- 
sure the  perpetuation  of  its  kind  !  If 
an  attack  is  made  upon  its  home,  the 
sting  is  its  only  defense — but  it  is  an 
efteotive  one  !  When  away  from  its 
home,  it  seldom  volunteers  an  attack  ! 

It  was  asserted  by  the  prosecution, 
that  bees  were  a  nuisance  because 
they  were  liable  to  sting  children. 
Judge  Williams  met  it  with  this  un- 
answerable argument :  "  It  is  not 
true  ;  unless  children  molest  them  at 
their  hives,  or  catch  them.  But  be- 
cause a  domestic  insect  may  sting  or 
hurt  under  some  circumstances,  no 
more  makes  it  a  nuisance — per  se — and 
liable  to  prohibition,  than  the  fact  that 
a  horse  maj'  kick,  may  run  away  in 
the  harness  and  kill  a  child  ;  or  an  ox 
may  gore  persons  with  its  horns, 
would  make  these  animals  nuisances 
2}er  se." 

Cases  are  numerous  where  children 
have  been  injured,  and  even  killed,  by 
the  kick  of  a  horse,  by  being  run  over 
by  a  cow,  the  bite  of  a  dog,  or  the 
scratching  of  a  cat.  The  Judge  asks, 
"  Shall  the  keeping  of  horses  and  cows 
be  forbidden  by  an  ordinance  ?"  Cer- 
tainly not  !  No  one  would  think  of 
such  a  thing  for  a  moment !  Domes- 
ticated bees  must  have  an  equal  chance 
with  all  domesticated  animals  ! 

ADVANTAGES    OF   THE    DECISION. 

A  condensed  history  of  this  case,  to- 
gether with  the  argument  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  Union,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  has  been  printed 
by  the  Union,  and  a  copy  thereof  will 
be  sent  to  each  member  for  perusal. 

These  pamphlets  have  already  saved 
much  trouble,  and  prevented  several 
law-suits.  A  case  in  point,  and  one 
which  illustrates  the  moral  effect  of 
being  a  member  of  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union,  is  as  follows  : 

Rev.  Robt.  Carver,  of  Manton,  Mich., 
a  member  of  the  Union,  wi'ote  to  the 
Manager  that  he  was  sued  by  a  jealous 
neighbor  to  appear  before  a  prejudiced 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  maintaining  a 
nuisance.  The  damage  was  placed  at 
$100  for  trespassing  bees,  and  threats 
were  made  to  drive  him  and  his  bees 
out  of  the  village. 

The  Manager  of  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'    Union  counseled  him    as   to 


what  to  do,  and  how  to  proceed  ;  told 
him  to  hire  a  good  lawyer,  and  assured 
him  that  the  Union  would  stand  by  him 
as  long  as  he  was  in  the  right,  and  de- 
fend his  rights  in  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
financial  way. 

The  case  was  called,  and  an  adjourn- 
ment was  made,  Mr.  Carver  retained 
a  lawyer,  showed  him  the  letter  and 
documents  of  the  "Union."  He  read 
the  latter  carefully,  then  went  and 
talked  with  the  opposite  attorney,  and 
some  of  those  incensed  against  the 
bees.  The  result  was  that  they  were 
quite  willing  to  compromise  the  affair. 
By  mutual  agreement  the  suit  was 
dropped,  leaving  the  parties  who 
brought  suit  to  pay  all  costs. 

Mr.  Carver  writes  as  follows  :  "A 
friend  of  mine  happened  in,  when 
several  of  them  were  talking  about  the 
matter,  and  he  heard  the  Village  Mar- 
shal say,  that  if  they  went  on  with  the 
case,  they  would  have  all  the  bee-fra- 
ternity to  fight,  and  would  have  their 
hands  full." 

ITS    MOEAX   EFFECT. 

This  is  another  triumph  for  the 
Union.  The  moral  eflect  of  being  a 
member  of  an  organization  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  pursuit,  was  that  the  pros- 
ecuting party  withdrew  from  the  field 
and  paid  all  the  costs  ! 

Several  other  cases,  similar  to  the 
above,  might  be  cited,  all  serving  ta 
illustrate  the  fact,  that  belonging  to 
such  an  organization  is  of  itself  not 
only  an  honor,  but  also  a  power  in  the 
defensive  !  If  a  jealous  or  prejudiced 
neighbor  finds  that  a  bee-keeper  be- 
longs to  a  "  Union  "  for  the  defense  of 
the  pursuit,  he  will  think  twice  before 
rushing  into  a  lawsuit. 

The  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Arkansas  will  do  more  to  guarantee 
bee-keepers  their  rights,  than  anything 
that  has  ever  been  done  in  America. 
If  the  Union  never  does  another  thing, 
and  goes  out  of  existence  at  once,  that 
decision  will  be  its  "crown  of  glory," 
and  its  generous  benediction. 

THE    "S.    W.    rich"   lawsuit. 

This  is  quite  another  thing  from  the 
Arkadelphia  case.  Mr.  Olmsted  sued 
S.  W.  Rich  for  $1,200  damages  for  in- 
juries (?)  inflicted  by  the  bees  upon  his 
person  and  property,  but  the  jury 
(from  which  every  person  having  bees 
was  excluded)  gave  him  but  six  cents 
to  cover  wounded  feelings  and  dam- 
aged property  !  ! 

This  has  been  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  affirmed.  Whether  to 
carry  this  case  up  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals is  the  question.  If  that  Court 
should  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case,  it  will  be  worth  the  money  it  will 
cost,  which  will  be  about  $500. 
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HOW    TO    BECOME    MEMBEKS. 

As  this  Report  will  be  sent  to  many 
not  now  members,  but  who  shonlil  be- 
come such,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
the  entrance  fee  is  $1.00,  and  that  pays 
for  the  dues  of  any  portion  of  the  un- 
expired current  year,  ending  Dee.  31. 
Then  it  costs  only  .$1.00  for  annual 
dues,  which  are  payable  every  New 
Year's  day,  and  must  be  paid  within  6 
months,  in  order  to  retain  membership. 

If  membership  ceases,  all  claims 
against  former  members  also  cease  ; 
and  all  claims  to  the  protection  of  the 
Union  are  dissolved. 

Finaiiolal  Statement  for  1889. 

Balance  iis  pc-i-  last  Report $'^79.38 

Fees  from  315  .members  for  1880 315.00 

DouatioDS  3.70 

$.598.08 

Disbursements $236.40 

Balance,  Dec.  2,  1889 $361.68 

Liabilities. — Bonds  are  given  for 
the  costs  in  the  Rich  lawsuit.  These, 
with  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  up 
the  appeal,  if  it  is  passed  upon  by  the 
"Court  of  Appeals,"  will  probably 
amount  to  $600.00,  or  more. 

The  Union  has  also  engaged  attor- 
neys for  the  defense  of  several  other 
cases,  the  costs  for  which  will  have  to 
be  paid  when  they  come  up  for  trial — 
so  we  shall  have  use  for  all  the  money 
on  hand  and  the  dues  for  the  next  year 
— as  the  cases  come  up  for  trial. 

DUES   AND   ELECTION   OF   OFFICERS. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  call  for 
$1.00  for  the  coming  year,  as  dues 
from  each  member.  A  Blank  will 
be  sent  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  also  a  Voting  Blank.  Fill  up  all 
the  blanks,  and  send  to  the  Manager 
with  a  postal  note  or  money  order  for 
$1.00  in  the  enclosed  envelope.  It 
must  be  received  by  Feb.  1,  1890,  or 
the  vote  will  be  lost. 

CONCLUDING   REMARKS. 

If  the  Union  is  to  continue  its  good 
work,  it  must  be  supported  both  by 
the  financial  as  well  as  moral  influence 
of  all  the  apiarists  of  America. 

The  General  Manager  has  labored 
incessantly,  without  the  hope  of  re- 
ward, except  such  as  comes  from  a 
consciousness  of  having  done  his  full 
duty,  and  now  is  fully  prepared  to  wel- 
come his  successor,  when  elected.  His 
energies  have  been  given  in  unstinted 
measure  for  the  defense  of  the  pursuit, 
and  it  is  a  pleasui'e  to  know  that  his 
labors  are  appreciated  so  far  as  words 
go — but  it  takes  money  to  obtain  "  de- 
cisions of  law,"  and  lift  up  a  standard 
in  defense  of  the  pursuit. 

Thomas  G.  Newman,  Manager. 

925  West  Madison  Street,  -  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  GOOD  TEST. 


The  lluiiey  .Alniiinat*  Creating  a 
markel  fur  lluney. 


Written  for  Vie  American  BeeJowmal 

BY    KEV.    STEPHEN   KOESE. 


To  bee. keepers  the  Honey  Almanac 
is  well  worth  all  that  it  costs  them, 
and  I  think  that  all  who  live  to  see 
another  honev  season,  will  feel  the 
need  of  a  double  portion  of  those  grand 
little  helps  in  honey  sales.  I,  for  one, 
will  want  a  full  1,000,  I  think,  to  sow 
broadcast  over  the  land.  They  will 
accomplish  the  object  in  view — the 
readj'  sale  of  our  honey  ;  and,  besides, 
inform  the  public  in  regard  to  its  va- 
rious uses  in  the  kitchen  as  food,  and 
in  the  nursery  as  medicine  ;  and,  what 
is  more,  it  will  remove  a  prejudice 
which  has  hitherto  planted  itself  as  a 
monstrous  battery  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  mankind,  their  family  friend  and 
God-given  blessing — honey. 

It  is  very  strange  that  the  want  of 
such  a  "leader"  among  the  many 
thousands  of  bees-keepers  of  the  land 
has  not  been  felt  before.  With  my 
small  lot  of  Honey  Almanacs,  I  have 
begun  experimenting.  Wherever  I 
intend  to  sell  honey.  I  send  them  out 
as  an  "advance  guard,"  to  open  the 
way,  and  this  "  advance  guard "  is 
marching  on  unmolested  ;  and  good 
reason  and  judgment  will  not  suffer  it 
to  be  ordered  to  turn  about. 

One  year  ago  I  went  to  St.  Paul  with 
some  comb  honey,  and  200  pounds  of 
extracted.  The  comb  honey  I  sold, 
but  the  extracted  no  one  wanted,  so  I 
left  it  with  commission  men  until  last 
May,  when  I  had  it  shipped  back 
again,  without  selling  one  pound,  and 
used  it  in  feeding  bees.  Of  late,  since 
I  got  the  Honey  Almanacs,  I  went  to 
that  city  again,  with  some  comb  honey 
and  only  one  gallon  can  of  exti'acted, 
which  I  begged  the  groceryman  to 
purchase  on  time.  Seeing  he  had  jelly 
tumblers  for  sale,  I  told  him  to  till 
them  with  honey,  and  put  them  on  the 
counter,  and  if  they  were  not  sold 
when  I  returned,  I  would  take  the 
honej'  back,  and  pay  for  the  tumblers 
— which  he  agreed  to. 

I  left  a  Honey  Almanac,  and  in  less 
than  a  week  he  wrote  to  me,  saying 
that  the  honey  was  all  sold,  and  to 
send  more  at  once — a  case  of  2  tin 
cans  (60  pounds  each),  and  some 
Honey  Almanacs  also,  which  I  did,  and 
sent  him  three  cases  instead  of  one, 
jn-epaying  the  freight,  and  stating  that 
he  need  not  purchase  the  two  cases 
not  ordered,  but  to  please  store  them 
for  safe  keeping  until  I  went  to  St. 
Paul. 

To  my  daughter  residing  in  another 
town,  I  sent  one   copy   of   the    Honey 


Almanac,  and  after  letting  a  neighbor 
read  it,  she  ordered  100  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honej-,  and  I  had  hardly  re- 
ceiveil  her  letter,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  honey,  when  she  wrote 
back,  "The  honey  goes  like  hot-cakes. 
It  is  all  gone,  but  don't  send  me  any 
more  honey  in  60-pound  tin  cans,  as  it 
is  too  much  trouble  to  weigh  it  out. 
Send  me  200  pounds  more,  imme- 
diately, in  12-pound  tin  cans.  Nearly 
every  family  wants  at  least  that  much. 
The  people  are  coming  with  horses  and 
buggies  from  far  oflf,  to  mj'  door,  and 
call  for  honey." 

Those  "little,  big  levers"  (Alma- 
nacs) have  helped  me  wonderfully  in 
the  almost  discouraging  work  before 
me,  of  selling  my  honej'. 

Although  times  are  hard,  money  is 
scarce,  and  bee-keepers  should  econo- 
mize and  save  expenses  in  directions 
uncalled  for,  yet  a  few  dollars  invested 
in  Honey  Almanacs,  will  bring  its  in- 
terest annually  in  gold.  What  brought 
the  riches  to  the  patent-medicine  in- 
stitutions, such  as  Drs.  Payne,  Ayer, 
Schenk,  World's  Dispensary,  and 
others  ?  Advertising !  If  their  adver- 
tising mediums — their  Almanacs — were 
able  to  accomplish  such  ends,  what 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  near  future 
from  the  Honey  Almanac,  having  such 
a  broad  field,  and  sure  foundation  to- 
work  upon  ? 

Patent-medicine  almanacs  have  only 
here  and  there  a  few  feeble  testimonies 
to  work  with,  but  the  Honey  Almanac 
has  truth  for  its  basis  and  foundation, 
and  the  most  learned  and  scientific 
men  of  the  nation  to  bear  testimony  in 
its  favor,  and  back  it,  too,  wherever  it 
goes.  The  Bee-Keepers'  Union  stands 
ready,  as  a  protecting  friend,  for  all 
who  will  seek  shelter  under  the  shadow 
of  its  wings,  to  ward  oft"  the  fierj'  darts 
of  all  enemies  of  this  honest  industry, 
and  the  dollar  spent  in  this  direction 
is  equally  well  invested  as  in  the  Honey 
Almanac,  and  only  old-fogy  bee-keep- 
ers will  sit  with  their  hands  folded, 
growling  about  hard  times,  and  wish- 
ing and  praying  for  better  prices,  and 
more  ready  sale  of  their  honey  ;  but 
wishing  and  praying,  without  a  manly 
act,  and  a  disposition  U>  keep  pace 
with  the  bee-keeping  body,  is  like  a. 
locomotive  without  the  moving  power. 
Life  is  motion,  and  nature,  in  its  on- 
ward course,  teaches  mankind  the 
great  lesson  that  a  Stand-still  has  cor- 
ruption in  store,  and  decay  in  its. 
bosom. 

Maiden  Rock,  Wis. 


U^~  We  always  extend  the  term  of  re- 
newal suh.scriptions  from  the  date  of 
expiration  on  our  books.  Present  sub- 
scribers whose  time  may  expire  one,  two, 
three  or  six  months  hence,  can  safety- 
renew  now,  without  fbar  of  loss  thereby. 
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COWVEWTION  DIRECTORY. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  ot  Meeting. 

Dec.  17, 18.— Northern  Illinois,  at  Rockford,  Ills. 

D.  A.  Puller,  Sec,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 

Dec.  16.— Huron  &  Tuscola  Go's.,  at  Sebewaing,  Mich. 
J.  G.  Knudinger,  Cor.  Sec,  Kilmanagb,  Mich. 

Dec.  26,  27.— Michigan  State,  at  Lansing,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 
1890. 
Jan.  22.— Vermont  State,  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

J.  H.  Larrabee,  Sec,  Larrabee's  Point,  Vt. 

May  2.— Susquehanna  Co..  at  Hopbottom,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

^F~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.- Bd. 


Benefits  of  Bee-Papers. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Ameki- 
■CAN  Bee  Jourxal.  I  secured  about  500 
pounds  of  comb  honey  this  year.  Two 
swarms  weut  off,  and  I  now  have  30  colo- 
nies in  good  condition  for  winter.  My  bee- 
keeping friends  sold  their  honey  at  IS.i.? 
cents  per  pound,  but  I  sold  mine  at  1 5  cents 
at  my  house.  I  have  sold  about  400  pounds, 
and  have  only  100  pounds  left.  I  have 
three  neighbors  that  have  bees,  and  every 
time  they  have  a  little  dab  of  honey  to 
take  off,  they  come  to  me.  They  said  that 
they  would  not  be  stung  for  all  the  honey. 
I  told  them  that  if  they  would  send  for  the 
Ameru  AN  Bee  Journal,  it  would  help 
them  a  gi-eat  deal  with  their  bees. 

Geo.  F.  Tibbetts. 

Ocheltree,  Kans.,  Nov.  30,  1889. 


^Vhite  Clover  Crop. 

Bees  wintered  nicely  last  winter.  I  had 
30  colonies,  spring  count.  They  were  in- 
clined to  swarm  some,  but  I  prevented 
them  as  best  I  could.  I  returned  some,  and 
Increased  my  apiary  to  40  colonies.  We 
bad  a  wonderful  crop  of  white  clover,  but 
rain  and  cold  nights  in  June  cut  the  nectar 
short,  or  rather  the  clover  season  was 
larger  than  usual,  but  the  surplus  was 
gathered  slowly.  I  obtained  370  pounds 
of  good  honey.  J.  E.  Botles. 

Nelsonville,  O. 


Cold  and  tVet  Weatlier. 

The  first  really  cold  wave  for  this  winter 
is  hovering  over  this  locality,  and  the  mer- 
cury is  now  10  degrees  below  zero,  while 
the  ground  is  covered  with  about  4  inches 
of  snow,  and  full  one  inch  of  ice  on  top  of 
that,  which  gives  us  fine  sleighing.  On 
Thanksgiving  day  we  had  a  heavy  rain, 
which  froze  as  fast  as  it  fell,  loading  every- 
thing with  ice,  which  has  done  a  great 
amount  of  damage.  I  send  a  drawing  of 
what  accumulated  on  a  small  stalk  of  tim- 
othy hay,  no  larger  than  a  knitting-needle. 

The  honey  season  here  was  a  small  affair 
for  white  honey,  for  the  reason  that  it 
rained  nearly  all  the  time  white  clover  was 
in  bloom.  Basswood  was  of  no  account. 
The  bugs  put  in  their  appearance  early  .in 
August,  on  every  swamp  elm  in  this  local- 
ity, and  from  that  time  to  Sept.  10,  the 
bees  put  in  their  time  in  bringing  in  "  bug- 
juice,"  and  storing  it  in  their  hives,  until 
many  of  them  filled  nearly  every  inch  of 
space  in  the  brood-nest,  and  it  is  there  now, 
for  them  to  live  on,  if  they  can,  through 
the  winter.  What  the  result  will  be,  I  will 
tell  next  spring.  I  put  my  bees  into  the 
cellar  on  Nov.  15  and  16th,  in  fine  condi- 
tion, being  the  heaviest  lot  that  I  ever  put 
away  for  the  winter.  Ira  Barber. 

De  Kalb  Junction,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  1889. 

[The  average  width  of  the  ice  on  the 
stalk  of  timothy  hay,  was  1}{  inches.  The 
rain  and  mud  this  fall  in  the  West,  has  been 
very  disagi-eeable.  We  hope  for  colder 
weather  here  soon, — Ed.] 


Poor  Honey  Crop  in  Virafinia. 

I  was  awarded  a  diploma  for  the  best  dis- 
play of  apiarian  supplies,  and  the  1st  pre- 
mium on  bee-hives,  honey  and  beeswax,  at 
the  Agricultural  Fair  at  Woodstock,  Va. 
last  month.  The  honey  crop  was  very  poor 
here  this  year,  owing  to  wet,  cool  weather. 
The  crop  was  only  about  half  what  it  was 
last  year.  Nice  comb  honey  in  sections  is 
worth  20  cents  per  pound. 

Jo.SEPH  E.  Shaver. 

Friedens,  Va.,  Nov.  21,  1889. 


-fiiood  Increase  and  Liittle  Honey. 

The  season  of  1889,  with  me,  was  good 
for  increase,  but  poor  for  honey.  I  began 
with  52  colonies,  and  now  have  93,  and 
took  3,000  pounds  of  honey,  about  one-half 
comb,  which  is  all  sold  except  about  200 
pounds.  I  received  12'a  cents  in  cash  for 
nearly  all;  for  extracted  I  get  10  cents  per 
pound.  I  consider  that  the  swarming  fever 
cost  me  at  least  .3,000  pounds  of  honey. 
The  fall  crop  was  little  better  than  a  fail- 
ure here— it  seemed  to  be  too  dry.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  ever  saw  100  bees  on  golden- 
rod  in  my  life.  'It  is  a  very  poor  reliance 
for  honey  in  this  section.  What  is  there 
against  adopting  clover  as  our  national 
flower?  I  am  just  preparing  to  place  a  part 
of  my  bees  in  the  cellar,  where  I  have 
ahvays  had  very  good  results.  I  usually 
winter  a  part  in  the  cellar,  and  the  rest  on 
the  summer  stands.  They  had  a  nice  flight 
last  Monday.  It  had  been  a  very  pleasant 
fall  up  to  last  Tuesday,  when  we  had  a  cold 
wave  and  some  snow.  The  mercury  is  2 
degrees  above  zero  this  morning. 

W.  H.  Gr.\.ves. 

Duncan,  Ills.,  Dec.  3,  1889. 


Results  of  tlie  Season. 

My  report  for  1889  is  as  follows:  Num- 
ber of  colonies,  spring  count,  29 — increased 
to  51.  Number  of  pounds  of  extracted 
honey,  2,716;  amount  in  one-pound  sec- 
tions, 1,700  pounds.  I  think  that  this  does 
pretty  well  when  we  got  a  very  poor  fall 
flow  of  honey,  as  the  average  is  about  150 
pounds  per  colony.  We  had  plenty  of 
aster  bloom,  but  from  some  cause,  the  bees 
got  no  honey  from  it.  There  is  some  golden- 
rod,  but  I  have  never  seen  the  honey-bee  at 
work  on  it.  The  greater  part  of  my  honey 
is  already  sold.  R.  J.  Mathews. 

Riverton,  Miss. 


Books  <3iiven  AM'ay. 

Please  notice  that  magnificent  list  of 
Popular  Books  on  the  second  page  of  our 
Premium-List  Supplement.  We  offer  any 
Book  in  that  list,  which  you  may  select,  as 
a  Premium  for  getting  one  new  subscriber, 
with  $1.00  to  |.iay  for  the  same.  The  Books 
are  nicely  bound  in  cloth,  elegantly  gilded, 
and  contain  from  300  to  500  pages  each. 
The  list  comprises  over  150  of  the  most 
popular  Books  of  the  day,  and  are  published 
at  $1.00  each. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  Premium 
ever  offered  for  obtaining  one  subscriber. 
If  you  want  it  sent  by  mail  you  must  send 
10  cents  extra  for  the  postage.  If  sent  by 
exjiress  from  New  York,  it  is  entirely /rcc. 
We  will  sell  any  number  of  them  to  you  at 
40  cents  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
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AL,FREI>    H.   I^EIVBIAJ*, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER. 
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p^  Read  our  Book  Premium  offer  on  the 
last  page  of  this  Journal. 

B^"  Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid.  For  sale 
at  this  office. 

|^~  Send  us  one  I^EW  subscriber,  with 
$1.00,  and  we  will  present  you  with  a  nice 
Pocket  Dictiouar}'. 

It^"  Red  Labels  are  nice  for  Pails  which 
hold  from  1  to  10  lbs.  of  honey.  Price  $1.00 
per  hundred,  with  name  and  address  printed. 
Sample  free. 

t^W°  Calvert's  No.  1  Phenol,  mentioned  in 
Cheshire's  Pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  as 
a  cure  for  foul  brood,  can  be  procured  at 
this  office  at  35  cents  per  ounce,  by  express. 

Jt^"  The  date  on  the  wrapper-label  of  this 
paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month  to 
which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past,  please 
send  us  a  dollar  to  advance  that  date  another 
year. 

It^"  Please  send  us  the  names  of  your 
neighbors  who  keep  bees,  and  we  will  send 
them  sample  copies  of  the  Bee  Journal. 
Then  please  call  upon  them  and  get  them  to 
subscribe  with  you. 

m^"  As  there  is  another  firm  of  "Newman 
&  Son"  in  this  city,  our  letters  sometimes 
get  mixed.  Please  write  A.meru:a7i  Bee 
Journal  on  the  corner  of  your  envelopes  to 
save  confusion  and  delay. 

I^"  We  have  some  full  sets  of  the  Bee 
Journal  for  1889,  and  new  subscribers  can 
have  the  full  sets  for  1889  and  1890  for 
$1.80  until  all  are  gone.  Or,  we  will  send 
the  full  sets  for  1887,  1888,  1889  and  1890 
for  $3.00. 

It^"  Systematic  work  in  the  Apiary  will 
pay.  Use  the  Apiary  Register.  Its  cost  is 
trifling.     Prices : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages)    $100 

"   100  colonies  (220  pages) 1  25 

•'    200  colonies  (420  pages) 1  50 

It^"  When  talking  about  Bees  to  your 
friend  or  neighbor,  you  will  oblige  us  by 
commending  the  Bee  Journal  to  him,  and 
taking  his  subscription  to  send  with  your 
renewal.  For  this  work  we  will  present  you 
with  a  copy  of  the  Convention  Hand  Book, 
by  mail,  postpaid.    It  sells  at  50  cents. 

It^"  We  offer  the  Monthly  Philadelphia 
Farm  Journal,  and  either  the  American 
Bee  Journal  or  Illustrated  Home  Jour- 
nal from  now  until  Dec.  31,  1890,  for $1.20. 
Or,  we  will  qivc  it  free  for  one  year  to  any 
one  who  will  send  us  one  ncto  subscriber  for 
either  of  our  Journals  with  $1.00  (the  sub- 
scription price). 
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c:i.i;niti:^4it  l,I!>)X. 

We  Club  the  American  Bee  Jmi/mal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  1>ASX 
column.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  Brst  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  0/  both.    Cluti 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00. . . 

and  GleBDinffB  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  76 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 130 140 

The  Apiculturist 1  75 1  65 

Bee-Keepers'  Ad  vance 1  60 1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00...  180 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...  1  40 130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 6  00 

and  Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00. ...  2  75 
Coosa  Manual  (1SS7  edition)  2  25. . . .  2  00 

Doolittle  on  Queen-Hearinx..2  00 175 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman;.  ..2  00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  hee  Journal..!  60 1  50 

Dzierzon'8  Bee-Book  (cloth)... 3  00 2  00 

Root's  A  B  Cof  Bee-Culture.. 2 25....  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50....  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Year  Amonjr  the  Bees 175 150 

Convention  Hand-Book 150 1.30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00 175 

Toronto  Globe  (weekly) 2  00 1  70 

History  of  National  Society..!  .nO 125 

American  Poultry  Journal ...  2  25 1  50 

l»o  not  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  waut. 


I>ooIittle  on  <tueen-R«aring:. 

Queens  can  be  reared  in  the  upper  stories 
of  hives  used  for  extracted  honey,  where  a 
queen-excluding  honey-board  is  used,  which 
are  as  good,  if  not  superior,  to  Queens 
reared  by  any  other  process;  and  that,  too, 
while  the  old  Queen  is  doing  duty  below, 
just  the  same  as  though  Queens  were  not 
being  reared  above.  This  is  a  fact,  though 
it  is  not  generally  known. 

If  you  desire  to  know  how  this  can  be 
done — how  to  have  Queens  fertilized  in  up- 
per stories,  while  the  old  Queen  is  laying 
below— how  you  may  safely  introduce  any 
Queen,  at  any  time  of  the  year  when  bees 
cay  fly — all  about  the  different  races  of 
bees — all  about  shipping  Queens,  queen- 
cages,  cand}'  for  queen-cages,  etc. — all 
about  forming  nuclei,  multiplyiug  or  unit- 
ing bees,  or  weak  colonies,  etc. ;  or,  in  fact 
everything  about  the  queen-business  which 
you  may  want  to  know,  send  for"Doolit- 
tle's  Scientific  Queen-Rearing;"  a  book  of 
170  pages,  which  is  nicely  bound  in  cloth, 
and  as  interesting  as  any  storj-.  Price, 
$1.00. 

An  edition  in  strong  paper  covers  is  is- 
sued for  premiums.  It  will  be  mailed  as  a 
present  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  two 
new  subscribers  to  either  of  our  Journals. 


We  want  these  numbers  of  the  Bee 
Journal,  viz :  December,  1875,  January  to 
June,  1876,  and  April  30,  1884.  Also  No. 
18,  of  1884:  andNos.  2,  17,18,19,20,  21, 
32,  42,  44,  and  48,  of  1885.  If  any  one 
desires  to  sell  them — please  state  price.  Do 
not  send  any  numbers  until  we  order  them, 
for  we  only  want  one  copy  of  each. 


CATARRH. 

CATARRHAL  DEAFNESS-HAY  FEVER. 
A  New  Home  Treatment. 

Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that 
these  8iseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  living  parasites 
in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
eustachian  tubes.  Microscopic  research, 
however,  has  proved  this  to  be  a  fact,  aad 
the  result  of  this  discovery  is  that  a  simple 
remedy  has  been  foimulated  whereby 
catarrh,  catarrhal  deafness  and  hay  fever 
are  permanently  cured  in  from  one  to  three 
simple  applications  made  at  home  by  the 
patient  once  in  two  weeks. 

N.  B. — This  treatment  is  not  a  snuff  or  an 
ointment;  both  have  been  discarded  by 
reputable  physicians  as  injurious.  A 
pamphlet  explaining  this  new  treatment  is 
sent  free  on  ieceii)t  of  stamp  to  pay  pos- 
tage, by  A.  H.  Dixon  &  Son,  337  and  339 
West  King  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. — 
Christian  Advocate. 

Sufferers  from  Catarrhal  troubles  should 
carefully  read  the  above. 
50E26t    Iraly. 


A  Special  Cliil*  Rate. 

A  Magazine  of  the  choice  literary  charac- 
ter which  the  Illu.sth.\ted  Home  Jouknai. 
sustains,  will  add  many  pleasures  to  any 
" family  circle."  Its  beautiful  illustiations 
and  interesting  reading-matter  will  make  it 
heartily  welcomed  at  every  "  fireside "  in 
the  land. 

We  desire  that  every  one  of  our  readers 
should  secure  its  regiilar  visits  during  the 
year  1890,  and  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
do  so,  we  will  make  this  tempting  offer : 

We  wUl  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 
and  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal,  and 
mail  both  periodicals  during  the  whole  year 
1890  for  l$1.50,  if  the  order  is  received  at 
this  office  before  January  1,  1890. 

Such  a  rentarkably  low  club  rate  as  the 
above,  should  induce  every  reader  of  the 
Bee  Journal  to  accept  it  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay. 

As  a  further  inducement,  we  will  mail 
the  superb  number  for  December,  1889, 
free  to  those  who  send  their  sul)Scrii)tions 
early;  that  is,  until  all  the  December  num- 
bers now  on  hand  are  taken. 

New  subscribers  to  the  above  club  will 
have  the  December  numbers  of  both  of  the 
Journals  free — as  long  as  the  stock  lasts. 
So  the  sooner  they  subscribe,  the  more  they 
will  get  for  their  money. 


Honey  an«l   HeeMwax  .Vlarket. 


A  IVe-w  Premium. 

The  National  Purchasing  Agency  of  this 
city  issues  a  Membership  Ticket  good  for  the 
year  1890,  for  the  sum  of  one  doUar.  This 
Ticket  is  not  transferable,  and  entitles  the 
holder  to  all  discounts  that  the  Agency  can 
secure  on  goods  that  may  be  ordered,  and 
they  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  more  or 
less  discount  on  every  order  received. 

By  a  special  arrangement,  we  can  offer 
a  MEMBERSHIP  Ticket  for  1890  to  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  for  the 
American  Bee  Jouknai,  or  Illustrated 
Home  Journal,  for  one  year,  with  $2.00. 


DBTROIT. 

HONE  v.— Demand  Is  fBlr  for  comb  at  I3®1SC.  per 
lb.  'I'liere  Is  more  dark  honey  than  light.  Extrac- 
ted, SlglSc. 

8KK8WAX.-24®25C. 
Nov.  1 1 .  M.  U.  HUNT.  Bell  Branob,  MIoh. 

CHICAGO. 

HONBY.— Receipts  of  comb  are  avera<?Ing  about 
as  they  usually  do  with  a  fair  crop.  Prices  rule  at 
13(!i.i4c.  for  choice  to  fancy  l-lbs..  which  comprise 
the  hulk  of  the  receipts,  very  little  in  sections  aver 
agint-  li-i'u.2  lbs.,  and  sells  at  lU@12c!^.;  dark,  sigioc 
Extracted,  SQBc. 

BBK8WAi,-25o.  B.  A.  BURNBTT. 

Nov.  8.  161  South  Water  St. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.-Pancy  white  l-lb».,  14c.:  Kood,  13c.;  dark 
lie;  white  2-lb8.,  13c.  Extracted,  white,  7c.;  dark,6c 
Demand  good. 
Nov.  II.        HAMBUN  &  BBAR8S,  514  Walnut  St. 

DBNYKB. 

HONEY.— 1-lb.  comb,  I5®18o.    Extracted,  7@8c. 
BKB8WAX.— 20O25C. 
Nov.  11.  J.  M.  CLARK  COM.  CO.,  1421  15th  8t. 

MILWAtrKBE. 

HONEY.— Choice  white  l-lbs.,  14ai5c.;  2nd  grade 
white  l-lbs.,  13@14c.;  old  dark  Mbs.,  inc.;  new,  10« 
lie.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels  and  kegs,  7®«c.: 
in  tins  and  pails.  8®kWc.;  dark.  In  barrels,  e®e>^c. ; 
in  kejis,  H^7c.    Demand  steady. 

BBB8WAi.-22@23c. 
Nov.  11.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.Water  Bt. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Extracted,  white  clover,  baaawood.  or- 
ange blossom  and  California,  8c.;  buckwheat.  6  els.; 
common  Southern,  tj5@70c.  per  gallon.  Demand  i» 
good.  Comb  honey,  fancy  white  l-lbs.,  Ific:  "i-lbs.. 
14c.  Fair  I-lbs.,  14c. ;  li-lbB.,  ll^ric.  Buckwheat.  1- 
Ihs..  Il@l2c.;  2-lb8.,  IO@lic.  Demand  very  good  for 
fancy  white  l-lbs..  and  buckwheat  l-Iba. 

BEESWAX.-22C. 
Oct.  2.        F.  a.  8TR0HMEYKR  &  CO.,  122  Water  Bt. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Demand  for  white  clover  T-Ibs.  Is  Im- 
proving, but  price  depends  upon  size  and  style  of 
package,  condition  and  appearance  when  received, 
ranging  from  l-J(g(l3V<jC.;  basswood,  lligll^c.;  buck- 
wheat, SfaiOc.  Extracted,  SHr^T'-iC.,  depending  upon 
style  and  size  of  package. 

I5BBSWAX.-27®280. 
Nov.  9.  8.  T.  FISH  &  CO.,  189  8.  Water  Bt, 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— Demand  fair.  Western  honey  arriving 
freely,  and  prices  declining.  We  quote  :  Fancy  white 
l-lbs.,  14®15c.;  2-II15.,  12(*13c.;  off  grades  and  mi.xed 
10@i2c.;  buckwheat  I-Ibs..  10®  1  ic;  2-lbs.,  9c.  Ex- 
tracted while  clover  and  bas.^wood,  7^gc.  ;  orange 
bloom. Si^c:  California,  7i<;c.;  buckwheat.  6  cents; 
Southern,  70@7r,c.  per  gallon. 

HILUKKTH  BK08.  &  8BQELKBN. 
Nov.  6.  28  &  SO  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  8t. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— It  Is  selling  a  little  slow.  Fancy  white 
I-lbs.,  iti@i7c.;  common,  I5@i6c.    Extracted,  s<*yc. 

BBBSWAX.-J4C. 
Nov.  27.    BLAKE  &  RIPLEY.  57  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— A  large  amount  of  Comb  on  the  mardet 
at  14@16c  for  best  white.    Extracted  at  5@**c. 

BEK8W AX.— Demand  is  good— 2u^22c.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
NOV.22.  C.  F.  MOTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  CentralAv, 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.- Selling  slowly,  especially  extracted,  on 
account  of  mild  weather.  White  l-lbs..  13@14c.;dark 
lo®l2c.;  white  2-lbs.  12@l.'ic.;  dark.  ltJ<&12c.  Extrac- 
ted, white.  7(§iHc.:  dark,  o<s;ec. 

BEESWAX ""c 

Nov.  22.  CLBMON 8.  CLOON  A  CO..  cor  4th  AWalnnt. 


r»»TTTTTT»«T«TITTT'r»»TT»Ig«TTTTIH 

giducrtiscmeuts. 

A  XrV  OIVTT  WanriiigaBcc-Kcepcr 
-A^-Ll  X  V^Xt  A-i  to  inaniiife  :in  Apiary, 
should  write  to  (.'.  D.  liarhcr.  .Muskefoii,  Micii. 


FOK  S.lliE— .M.v  2(4  stor.v  lirick  Residence, 
with  barn  and  other  oiil-huildinKS— 5  acres 
iitlachc'd(25j  acres  in  Apples, Pesiches, Pears  and 
plums,  and  2H  acres  in  truck  (rardcn  and  500 
grapes.)  Also  honey-house  and  shop,  l.jxao 
feel,  2  stories,  and  lao  colonics  of  Italian  and 
Hybrid  Uees  in  Lan^stroih  Hives.  All  within 
the  suburbs  of  the  city.    Address, 

J.  WKW  HK4»WiV. 
60A2t  WINCHESTER,  VA. 

JtentUm  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
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TH®    MB«I®RIC2EK    WBW    J©'1imrf:MI.f. 


BEE- KEEPERS' GUIDE  f 

EVERY    Farmer  and   Bee-Keeper  should 
have  it.    The 

15th  1,000,  Wholly  Kevised ! 

ITtUCH    ENliARGED! 

Contains  many  more  beautiful  Illustrations 
and  is  up  to  date.  It  is  both  PRACTICAL  and 
SCIENTIFIC. 

rrlces:  By  mail,  $1.50.  To  dealers,  $1.00. 
In  100  lots,  by  freight,  50  per  cent.  off. 

Address        A.  J.  COOK, 

35Atf       Agricultural  College,  ini«b. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


FOR    SAIiE  —  one  Given    Foundation 
Press  as  good  as  new,  as  I  have  no  use  for 
it.    Delivered  on  the  cars  for  $12.00. 

Address,       XHOMAS  HARTLEY, 

49A2t  OILMAN,  Iroq.  Co.,  ILLS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

THIS  new  size  of  our  Tapering 
Honey  Paila  Is  of  uniform  deelffn 
witb  the  other  sizes.  havinK  the  top 
edse  turned  over,  and  bas  a  bail  or 
bandle.— making  it  very  convenient 
to  carry.  It  is  weh-made  and,  when 
filled  witb  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small  package,  tbat  can 

^^ ^_  be  sold  for  20  cents  or  less.    Many 

-oonsumera  will  buy  It  in  order  to  give  the  children  a 
handsome  toy  pall.  Prlce»  75  cents  per  dozen, 
or  fl>5.00  per  lOO. 

THOS.  e.  NETI^MAN  A  SOX, 

«23&  925  "West  Madison-Street,  -   CHICAGO.  ILLS 


BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS,  ETC. 

WE  make  the  best  Bee-Hives,  Shipping- 
Crates,  Sections,  &c.,  in  the  world,  and 
sell  them  the  cheapest.  We  are  offering  our 
choicest  white  1-piece  iH.xiH  Sections,  in  lots 
of  500,  at  $3.50  per  1,000.  1^"  Parties  wanting 
imore,  should  write  for  special  prices.  No.  2 
Sections  at  $2.00  per  M.  Catalogues  free,  but 
aent  only  when  ordered.    Address, 

G.  B.  liEWIS  &  CO., 

WATKHTOWN,  WIS. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Moth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 

SQUARE   GLASS    HONEY-JABS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CH^RI^ES  F.  MUTH  .jk  SON. 

Cor.  Freeman  &  Central  Aves.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

•P.  8.— Send  IOC.  lor  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation 

High  Side  Walls,  4  to  14  square 
BK-.-.^.v.v.v^;ti     feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 
ll!~fe.>-'v;a     Betail.  Circu  lars  and  Samples  free 
J.  VAN  DEUSEN  A;  SONS, 

(SOLE  MANITFACTUREBS), 

lAtf      SPROUT  BROOK.  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Mentio)i  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


A  Year  among  the  Bees, 


A  TaXk  about  some  of  the  Implements,  PIoTit 

and  Practices  of  a  Bee-keeper  of  25  years* 

Experience,  ivho  has  for  8  v^ars  made  the 

Production  of   Honey  his  Exchisive 

Business. 


Price.  t&  centi.  by  mall.  This  Is  a  new  work 
of  about  114  paees,  well-printed  ana  nicely  bound 
in  cloth.   Address, 

THOS.  G-  NEUTT  AN  Sc  SON, 
923  &  925  Weal  MadiBon  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


SCIENTIFIC 

-REARING 


QUEEN 


G. 


AS    PRACTICA1.I.Y    APPIilED; 

Being  a  Method  by  which  the  very  best  of 

Queeu-Bees  are  reared  in  perfect  accord 

with  Nature'  Ways  ;  by 

M.    DOOLITTLE, 

Borodino,  PV.  V. 

In  this  book  the  author  details  the  results 
of  his  Experiments  In  Rearing  Queen-Bees  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  is  the  first 
to  present  his  discoveries  to  the  World. 

Bound  in  Cloth— 176  pages— Price,  $1.00, 
postpaid  ;  or,  it  will  be  Clubbed  with  the 
American  Bee  Journal  one  year,  for  $1  75— 
with  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal,  for  $1.75  ; 
or  the  two  Journals  and  the  Book  for  $2.50. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison-St., ....  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFOKJB  placiiiRyourOrders  for  SUPPLIES, 
write  for  prices  on  One-Piece  Basswood  Sections 
Bee  -  Hives,  Sliipplnc  -  Crates,  Frames,  Foundation, 
Smokers,  etc.    Address, 

K.  H.  SCHMIDT  .&  CO., 
25A26t  NBWLONDON.  Waupaca  Co.,  WIS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  offering  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
Sections  in  lots  of  500,  at  S3  per  1,000  ; 
No.  2  Sections  at  $2  per  1,000.  For  prices  on 
Foundation,  Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  &c.,  &c., 
send  for  Priee-List.    Address, 

J.  STAUFFEK  A-  SONS, 

(Successors  to  B.  J.  Miller  &  Co..) 
31Atf  NAPPANEE,  IND. 

Mention  thi  American  Bee  Journal. 


GLASS    PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

THESE  Palis  are  made 
of  the  beet  quality  ot 
clear  flint  Klass,  with  a  ball 
and  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  fliled  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appearance  ot 
these  pails  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
package.  They  can  be  used 
for  household  purposes  dy 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, »l  .00 

"       2pound8        "  "  J6.00 

3       '*  "  ».50 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.  -    CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


BEE-KEEPERS, 

TAKE    NOTICE! 

"V\7E  will  allow  a  lieaTy  di^eouut  on  the 
Vt  Orders  received  this  Fall  and  Winter. 
Estimates  furnished,  and  correspondence  so- 
licited.   New  Price-liist  ready  Dec.  Ist, 

A.  F.  STAVFFER  tc  CO., 

40Ett  STERLING,  Whiteside  Co.,  ILL. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


lAly 


BEE  KEEPERS 

Should  send  for  my  circu- 
lar. It  describes  the  best 
Hives,  the  best  Cases,  the 
best  Feeders  and  the  best 
Methods.    Address, 

J.  M.  SHUcK, 

I>ES    MOINES,    IOWA. 


BEE  KEEPER  S^REVIEW 

A  50  -  CENT  MONTHLY  that  gives  the 
"^  cream  of  Apicultural  Literature  ;  points 
out  errors  and  fallacious  ideas  ;  and  it  gives, 
each  month,  the  views  of  leading  bee-keepers 
upon  some  special  topic.  Three  Samples 
Free. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 
26Etf    613  Wood  St.,         FLINT,  MICHIGAN. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


British.  Bee  Journal 

AND  BEE-KKEPERS'  ADVISER, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  6».  6d.  per 
annum.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  P.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Buckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts,  England. 


THE  DELAWARE  FARM  m  HOME 

Is  the  only  Agricultural  paper  published  on 
the  Delaware  and  Maryland  Peninsula,  that 
wonderful  Fruit  g.ardeu,  the  center  of  Peach 
aud  Berry  production.  It  reaches  the  intelli- 
gent wealthy  farmers  and  fruit-men.  Adver- 
tising rates  on  ap]ilieatiou.  Samples  free. 
Agents  wanted.    Price,  .1:1.00  per  year. 

DEI^AWARE  FARM  AND  HOME, 
9M2t  49A4t  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

When  Answering  this  AovenTisEMENT,  mention  this  journal. 


WoMEMs  Secrets  °'^"°"^'"" 


Largest  S&le  of-wBD. 


i^BookT 


BEAUTIFUL 


Vrite,   by  nail,  only   26  Csata, 


Obarles  Dlek^iis*  Complete  Works,  mutled  for  $1  .OO 
Waverly  MovelH,  by  Walter  Scott,  S5  Vein.,  only  1.60 
Mammoth  Cyclopedia,  4  Volumen,  121  TO  Pavea.  H.OO 
«1.00  Books  at  Sots,  each:  20for&0cU;  50  for  1.00 

P0PP  A  l»rge  number  of  useful  articles  can  be  obtained  fte» 
fllCb  'or  »  ▼ery  little  work,  these  include  Bicycles,  Sewing 
Uactiinea.  Crockery, Watches,  Clocks,  Accordeona,  SftrmoDloai, 
Photograph  Out&ts,  all  Books,  Papers,  Magszioes,  &o.  10(V~pag« 
Catalneue  and  copT  of  Paper  with  beaatirul  Eneravingt,  seotror 
10  Cts.  AddressTHE  WEBTEBM  frOBlJ>,€UBaff«.UL 
When  Answering  this  Aovertisemeni,  Mentio'*  this  jouhnai„ 


BRIGHT  ITALIAN  Bees  and  Queens, 
Bee-Hivee.  Sections.  Foundation,  etc. 
13Aly  H.  H.  EUETER,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal, 


DISCOUNT  NOTICE. 

DURIIVG  the  months  ot  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December  I  offer  a  OlSOODNT 
of  10  to  6  per  cent,  for  GOODS  purchased 
for  next  season's  use. 
t^r"  Prlce-I^lst  Free. 

Address.  J.  M.  K.INZIE, 

20AIy  KOCHESTEB,  Oakland  Co.,  MICH. 

Mention  the  America7i  Bee  Journal. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY 

WE   have   a   Large  Quantity  of   CHOICE 
WHITE  EXTKACTED  HONEY  For 

Sale,  in  kegs  holding  about  200  pounds  each, 
which  we  will  deliver  on  board  the  care  at  8 
Cents  per  pound.    Orders  are  solicited. 
THOS.  e.  NEIV^MAN  <fe  SON, 

623  &  925  West  Madlson-Street.  -  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


f oice  of  Masonryi  Family  Magazine. 


Vc  ... 

Three  year^-a  Paper  and  twenty-five  -t  Maga- 
zine. Now  unexcelled.  Containt*  fine  Portraits 
and  Illustrations,  and  a  great  variety  of  aniiies, 
stories  and  ii>>cms  for  "FreemaeonB  and  their  fam- 
ilies; also  Kasli'rn  star,  Masonic  GlcaninKS  and 
Editorial  DeiiartniPnts  Price  pet  year,  P.OO. 
JOHN  W.  BKdWN,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
lea  &  184  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


'Jtmrn  mimmmicmn  mmm  joumnRi^, 
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XH091AS  fti.  I^IE^VIMAN, 

EDITOR. 

VoinV.   Dec.  211889.    No.  51. 


CHRISTMAS. 

"  So  now  is  come  our  joytulest  feast, 

Let  eveiy  one  be  jolly ; 
Each  room  with  ivy  leaves  is  dressed, 
And  every  post  with  holly." 


Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  was  nut  at  the  In- 
ternational, and  his  genial  face  was  sadly 
missed. 


At  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  awards 
to  Americans  were  very  numerous.  Among 
them  we  notice  a  Silver  Medal  to  Chas. 
Dadant  &  Son,  for  "  Appliances  in  Bee- 
Culture,"  and  a  Bronze  Medal  for  "  Honey." 
Honorable  mention  is  made  upon  honey 
exhibits  to  E.  R.  Newcomb  and  Maiy  E. 
Ross. 


1^"  The  now  officers  of  the  "Interna- 
tional "  are  men  of  extensive  experience  in 
honey-production  and  practical  manage- 
ment of  the  apiary.  We  may  reasonably 
expect  that  the  next  Convention  will 
eclipse  all  former  gatherings  of  American 
apiarists. 


We  understand  that  the  members 
of  the  •' International"  were  photographed, 
and  that  an  engraving  of  it  is  to  appear  in 
Gleanings  soon.  The  "Life  Members" 
being  absent,  will  lose  their  places  in  the 
engraving. 


l»resents  are  now  in  order.  Can  you 
think  of  anything  more  welcome  to  your 
friend,  than  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Illustk.vted  Home  Jouunal?  It  would  be 
bard  to  find  any  better  present  for  the 
money — or  one  that  would  bring  more 
pleasure  throughout  a  whole  year. 


Xo  Our  Friends.— This  is  the  sub- 
scription season,  when  people  generally 
select  their  periodicals  for  the  coming  year. 
May  we  ask  you,  dear  reader,  to  exert  your 
influence  among  your  friends,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  take  one  or  both  of  our 
JoiiK.NALS?  They  aim  to  benefit  all  who  read 
them — they  are  practical,  and  their  tone 
pure.  In  price  they  are  so  low  that  none 
can  say  they  are  too  poor  to  subscribe  for 
them.  We  desire  to  place  the  Illustrated 
Home  JoiiiNAi,  in  the  home  of  every  person 
in  America,  and  the  Bee  Journal  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  interested  in  bee-keep- 
ing. We  ask  our  friends  to  help  us  in  this 
ondea%'or,  and  in  return  we  wUl  help  you. 
If  sent  this  month,  %!l.50  will  pay  for  both 
JoiRXALs  for  1890.  Now  is  the  time  to 
get  your  full  money's  worth. 


E^"  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  ex-President  of  the 
"International,"  has  been  selected  to  have 
charge  of  the  Bee  and  Honey  Exhibit  for 
the  United  States  at  the  World's  Fair  of 
1892,  and  Mr.  R.  McKnight  is  to  superin- 
tend the  Canadian  apiarian  exhibit.  These 
appointments  are  excellent  ones — in  fact 
we  do  not  believe  better  selections  could 
have  been  made.  Both  men  are  experi- 
enced in  that  line  of  business,  and  we  may 
look  for  something  creditable  for  North 
American  bee-keepers. 


The  Canadian  Bee  Journal  has  our 
thanks  for  kind  mention  and  regi-ets  at  our 
enforced  absence.  Just  at  that  time  Mrs. 
N.  was  much  worse,  but  now  she  has  rallied 
again.  It  is  a  very  treacherous  and  fitful 
disease.  We  should  have  enjoyed  the  rare 
treat  of  meeting  our  Canadian  brethren, 
and  much  regret  that  we  could  not  have 
done  so. 


Our  Preniinni-I>i!«t  Snpplement 

describes  many  articles  of  great  merit,  and 
that  are  useful  in  every  family.  We  have 
carefully  selected  them  to  offer  as  premiums 
for  getting  up  clubs  for  our  Journals.  We 
do  this  to  induce  our  friends  to  devote  a 
few  hours  of  labor  for  us.  Our  Journals 
are  first-class  in  their  lines,  and  are  needed 
everywhere.  We  do  not  want  any  one's 
labor  without  remuneration,and  the  articles 
offered  will  pay  for  the  labor  of  getting  up 
clubs,  and  thus  the  arrangement  will  prove 
to  be  for  our  mutual  advantage. 


The  Bee  Journal  gives  52  dividends 
in  a  year  on  an  investment  of  one  dollar. 
Can  any  one  desire  a  better  investment,  or 
richer  returns? 


Postal  Notes  are  no  safer  to  use  in 
letters  than  bank  bills.  Any  one  can  get 
the  money  on  them.  A  Money  Order  can 
be  obtained  at  the  post-office  or  at  the  ex- 
press office  for  5  cents  (only  2  cents  more 
than  a  Postal  Note),  and  is  perfectly  safe; 
fi  lost  it  can  be  re-issued. 


Xhe  Report  of  the  International  Con- 
vention occupies  nearly  all  our  space  this 
week.  It  is  the  newextnews  extant,  and  as 
such  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  The 
essays  are  excellent,  and  the  discussions 
"are  timely  and  good."  We  shall  shortly 
publish  the  Report  in  pamphlet  form,  with 
the  new  songs  and  music,  and  also  jjortraits 
of  the  new  and  retiring  officers.  It  will 
make  quite  a  complete  and  useful  book  for 
reference.  Price  25  cents.  Or  with  a  brief 
History  and  Report  of  all  the  19  previous 
sessions,  50  cents,  postpaid. 


Cliristnias  Presents. 

A  novel  and  pretty  way  of  distributing 
Christmas  gifts  is  to  set  your  dining-table 
as  you  would  for  a  meal.  Put  on  your 
choicest  cloth,  and  at  each  one's  accus- 
tomed place  set  a  soup-dish.  The  center  of 
the  table  may  have  some  pretty  decora- 
tions arranged  to  suit  the  fancy ;  a  pot  of 
tall  ferns  would  be  lovely.  Festoons  of 
evergreens  and  holly  may  hang  from  the 
chandelier  or  lamps,  as  the  case  may  be. 
AH  the  small  gifts  can  be  put  into  the 
dishes,  while  others  may  be  neatly  arranged 
in  front.  Such  gifts  as  sleds,  rocking 
horses,  etc.,  should  be  placed  where  the 
chair  usually  stands.  Let  some  one  have 
special  charge  of  the  arrangements.  When 
all  is  ready,  the  bell  may  be  rung,  as  at 
dinner  time,  and  the  household  called  to- 
gether. In  this  way  the  older  folks  may 
share  the  surprises  and  pleasures. 

Let  me  whisper  a  word  or  two  more  to 
my  young  readers,  before  I  lay  down  my 
pen.  Perhaps  you  are  happy;  perhaps  you 
have  all  that  you  can  wish  to  make  your 
cup  of  joy  run  over;  but  stop  and  think  a 
moment.  Do  you  not  know  some  one  who 
may  be  less  fortunate;  whose  Christmas 
will  be  empty  and  dreary,  unless  some  one 
else  (which  may  be  you)  brightens  it? 
Remember,  even  in  your  gladness,  that  "it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
The  giving  of  one  little  token  to  some  poor 
child  will  bring  you  much  additional  joy. 
— American  Agriculturist  for  December. 


Xlie  Union. — Here  is  what  Brother 
Heddon  says  when  sending  his  Vote  and 
Dues  for  1890: 

I  know  the  value  of  promptness.  The 
Union  has  done  so  well  that  I  vote  for  all 
the  old  officers  except  James.  When  you 
want  more  money  than  these  dues  amount 
to,  I  trust  every  man  of  us  is  willing  to  be 
drawn  on  for  another  assessment.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  we  have  so  small  a  member- 
ship? What  can  our  brother  bee-keepers 
be  thinking  of?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  so 
many  fail ;  We  have  a  rule  declaring  that 
the  Union  will  defend  no  member  against 
a  storm  whose  clouds  were  gathering  hefore 
he  joined.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  I  feel 
sure.  I  consider  this  the  main  point  to  in- 
duce apiarists  to  become  members. 

James  Heddon. 


The  Works  of  Scott  and  Dickens  are 
not  like  the  "novels"  of  to-day— both  are 
founded  on  facts— and  are  well  wTitten  in 
excellent  English. 
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QUEENS. 


Several  Criticisms  Ansivercd  on 
Rearing  Queens. 

Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 

BY    G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


I  notice  by  the  bee-papers,  that  Dr. 
G.  L.  Tinker  and  others  claim  that  the 
plan  I  gave  in  my  book,  of  having 
queens  fertilized  above  a  queen-exclud- 
ing honey-board,  is  not  practical.  In 
regard  to  this,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that 
it  proves  a  success  with  me  when  used 
as  I  have  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
book,  and  I  consider  it  entirely  practi- 
cal in  this  locality. 

In  oi-der  that  the  reader  may  judge 
whether  I  know  what  "  practical" 
work  is  or  not,  along  this  line,  I  will 
give  the  working  of  the  plan  with  one 
colony,  which  is  only  a  sample  of  num- 
bers worked  in  the  same  way  : 

When  the  colony  was  strong  enough 
to  occupy  a  second  stoi-y,  the  brood  in 
the  lower  story  was  contracted  by  tak- 
ing out  two  frames  in  the  egg  and 
larval  form,  and  the  other  combs  of 
honey  and  pollen,  and  putting  in  two 
division-boards,  or  dummies,  one  on 
either  side,  in  place  of  the  so  taken  out 
combs,  thus  leaving  7  frames  of  brood 
below.  The  upper  story  was  then  put 
on,  after  putting  on  the  queen-excluder, 
and  contracted  to  six  combs,  two  of 
which  were  those  containing  the  eggs 
and  larvas  taken  from  below,  and  the 
others  were  the  combs  partly  or  en- 
tirely filled  with  honey,  together  with 
one  "empty  comb  taken  from  the  shop. 
This  gave  the  colony  13  combs  instead 
of  the  12  occupied  before. 

The  next  day  they  were  given  a 
frame  of  prepared  queen-cells  between 
these  two  frames  of  brood,  and  as  the 
honey  was  coming  in  quite  freely,  more 
combs  were  given  at  each  side  as  was 
needed,  so  that  when  it  was  time  for 
the  queen-colls  to  hatch,  the  upper 
story  contained  all  the  combs  that  it 
would  hold,  all  of  which  had  more  or 
less  honey  in  them,  and  were  well 
covered  with  bees. 

At  this  time,  one  comb  of  honey  was 
taken  out.  so  as  to  make  room  for  the 
two  queen-excluding  division-boards, 
which  were  slipped  down  in  the 
grooves  made  for  them.  The  two 
combs  containing  the  now  sealed  brood 
were  placed  over  behind  the  excluders, 
one  on  either  side,  with  one  of  the 
nearly-mature  queen-cells  on  each, 
wliile  a  frame  of  honey  still  remained 
in  this  apartment.  At  this  time  the 
other  mature  queen-cells  were  used, 
two  more  frames  of  eggs  and  larvre  put 
ill  the   place  of  two  frames  of  honey 


taken  away,  and  another  lot  of  pre- 
pared cells  placed  between  them,  as  at- 
first,  and  thus  the  colony  was  kept 
rearing  queens  all  the  season  in  this 
central  apartment. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  queen  in 
each  end  of  the  hive  where  the  cells  had 
been  placed,  while  in  three  or  four 
days  more  the  holes  in  the  side  of  the 
hive  through  which  these  virgin  queens 
were  to  pass  out  to  meet  the  drones, 
were  opened,  and  left  so  till  the  tenth 
day,  when  an  examination  showed 
two  laying  queens.  These  were  then 
taken  out  and  sent  oif,  and  two  more 
nearl3'-mature  cells  put  in  their  places. 
Meantime  the  queen  below  was  keep- 
ing every  available  cell  occupied  with 
brood,  and  as  I  took  the  two  frames 
of  eggs  and  larvse  from  the  other  hives 
to  use  above  after  the  first,  the  colony 
was  rapidly  getting  stronger. 

About  the  time  the  third  lot  of  queens 
hatched,  the  colony  swarmed,  sending 
out  a  very  large  swarm,  which  was 
hived  in  a  separate  hive. 

The  operations  with  the  old  hive 
was  continued  I'ight  along  just  the 
same  as  before,  except  that  for  about 
two  weeks  I  did  not  place  any  prepared 
frames  of  queen-cells  above,  on  account 
of  there  being  too  few  bees  in  the  hive 
to  rear  the  best  of  queens.  In  due 
time  the  young  queen  which  hatched 
from  cells  left  below  after  swarming, 
became  fertilized,  and  filled  the  lower 
hive  with  brood,  just  the  same  as  she 
would  have  done  had  there  not  been 
any  virgin  or  laying  queens  above,  as 
the  case  might  be.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  rightly,  I  sold  14  queens 
from  the  upper  story  of  this  hive,  took 
much  extracted  honey,  or  honey  in  the 
frames,  and  in  the  fall  had  2  good  col- 
onies for  winter. 

I  relate  this,  not  only  to  show  that 
the  thing  is  practical,  but  also  to  con- 
tradict the  statement  which  has  gone 
out,  that  young  queens  can  only  be  so 
fertilized  where  there  is  an  old  or  fail- 
ing queen  below.  The  queen  that 
went  out  with  the  swarm  was  one  of 
my  best  queens,  reared  the  season  be- 
fore, while  no  one  will  say  that  the 
last  one  was  an  old  or  failing  queen. 
I  said  in  the  start,  that  this  one  was 
onlj'  a  sample  of  others,  but  I  will 
modif}^  it  by  saying  that  none  of  the 
others  worked  for  queens  in  the  above 
way  swarmed,  otlierwise  the  others 
were  the  same,  and  none  of  them  had 
their  queens  superseded,  thus  showing 
tliat  none  were  "  failing." 

Mr.  Pratt,  and  others,  seem  to  think 
that  tliey  must  make  colonies  queenless 
or  use  queenless  bees  to  start  queen-cells 
for  good  queens  to  be  reai'ed.  After  the 
cells  have  been  in  these  queenless 
colonies  two  or  thi'ce  days,  the  partlj-- 
finished  queen-cells  are  then  given  to 
the  bees  in  the  upper  stories  to  finish. 


After  carefully  testing  this  matter  for 
several  years,  I  consider  this  a  waste 
of  time,  and,  worse  still,  for  queenless 
bees  will  not  rear  as  good  queens  as 
will  those  that  rear  queens  while  the 
old  queen  is  still  present  in  the  hive. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  larva; 
are  neglected  when  placed  above,  which 
may  be  so  when  no  precaution  is  used 
by  way  of  contracting  the  brood-cham- 
ber below,  or  having  too  much  room 
for  the  size  of  the  colony,  but  when 
fixed  a's  I  have  given  above,  there  are 
as  many  young  bees  above,  around  the 
the  queen-cells,  as  in  any  part  of  the 
hive.  I  say  "young  bees," — by  this 
I  mean  such  bees  as  feed  the  larvie, 
build  comb,  etc.,  and  not  the  white, 
fuzzy  ones  which  are  just  hatched,  and 
perform  no  part  of  these  operations, 
no  matter  where  they  are.  When 
honey  is  not  coming  in,  the  colony 
I'caring  queens  is  always  fed,  for  bees 
do  not  rear  really  good  queens,  under 
any  circumstances,  where  no  sweets 
are  to  be  carried  from  fields  or  feeder. 

Lastly,  I  have  read  Mr.  Alley's  arti- 
cle, on  page  74-1,  and  care  to  notice 
only  two  items  in  it,  being  perfectly 
willing  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
readers  for  decision,  and  for  them  to 
adopt  whatever  plan  they  desire  for 
rearing  queens. 

The  items  alluded  to,  are,  first,  where 
he  refers  to  the  making  of  the  cell-cups 
as  being  "fussy,"  and  says  that  the 
labor  of  using  his  method  "  can  be 
performed  in  less  than  one-half  the 
time  required  to  make  the  artificial 
cell-cups."  While  no  one  that  has  used 
the  two  methods  will  believe  any  such 
statement  (but  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, let  that  be  admitted),  yet  no  one 
of  reasonable  mind  would  throw  away 
the  cell-cups  on  that  account,  for  by 
their  use  tlie  cells  can  be  handled,  af- 
ter they  are  built,  with  perfect  safety 
by  the  most  inexperienced  ;  and  can 
be  taken  from  where  they  are  built, 
and  placed  in  nuclei,  in  less  than  one- 
half  the  time  than  those  built  out  from 
comb.  Thus  we  gain  all  the  time  lost, 
and  handle  the  cells  with  a  safety 
which  secures  success  every  time,  even 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  only  a 
few  bees,  and  little  or  no  experience  ; 
the  latter  being  the  class  for  whom  my 
book  was  intended,  as  well  as  for  the 
professional  queen-breeder. 

The  second  item  is  where  Mr. 
Alley  seeks  to  convey  the  impression 
that  I  rear,  or  recommend  rearing, 
queens  in  an  upper  story  where  there 
is  "  no  brood,"  but  where  there  are 
"  diy  combs  and  old  bees." 

On  page  (52  of  my  book,  these  words 
are  found  :  "I  raised  two  frames  of 
brood  (mostly  in  the  larval  form) 
above,  so  as  to  get  as  large  a  force  of 
nurse-bees  about  the  prepared  cells  as 
possible,  to  properly  feed   the   queen- 
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larvas.   The  prepared  frame  was  placed 
between  the  two  with  brood  in  them." 

Again,  on  page  64  are  these  words  : 
"  The  cells  are  better  supplied  with 
queen-food,  where  unsealed  brood  is 
placed  in  the  upper  story  every  10 
days — enough  better,  in  my  opinion, 
to  pay  for  the  extra  work." 

Elsewhere  in  the  book  I  explain  how 
feeding  is  always  resorted  to  when 
honey  is  not  coming  in  plentifully  from 
the  fields,  so  that  there  is  never  any 
"di-y  combs"  in  the  upper  story;  and  by 
trying  to  carry  this  idea  of  "  no  brood, 
drj'  combs,  and  old  bees,"  Mr.  A.  shows 
that  he  has  never  read  ray  book  on 
queen-rearing,  so  that  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  what  he  is  talking,  or  else  he 
wilfully  misrepresents  for  the  sake  of 
carrying  out  his  argument.  No  matter 
which  "horn  of  the  dilemma"  he  may 
take,  the  reader  can  clearly  see  what 
his  intention  was  b}'  so  writing. 

No  one  has  ever  recommended  the 
rearing  of  queens  with  only  old  bees  and 
dry  combs,  of  late  years,  that  I  know 
of,  and  surely  the  foregoing,  which  is 
substantially  the  plan  as  given  in  my 
book  (onl}-  in  outline),  does  not  con- 
vey any  such  impression.  As  I  have 
said  before,  the  book  was  not  written 
to  harm  any  one,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  add  my  mite  to  the  fund  of  knowl- 
edge already  in  the  world.  For  this 
reason  I  feel  willing  to  accord  to  everj' 
one  the  privilege,  which  I  consider  my 
own,  viz  :  After  hearing  a  matter,  to 
decide  upon  that  which  I  think  best 
adapted  to  my  wants. 

I  have  faithfully  given  in  the  book 
all  that  I  considered  of  value,  which 
resulted  from  six  years  of  hard  labor 
and  experimenting  aloiig  the  line  of 
queen-rearing,  and  if  it  benefits  no 
one,  I  still  have  the  consolation  left 
me,  of  having  tried,  to  the  best  of  mj- 
ability,  to  be  of  use  in  the  world,  and 
of  having  cleared  liJOO  each  of  those 
years,  to  put  into  my  own  pocket. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Allej-,  saying: 

••  I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that 
had  you  given  the  plan  of  placing 
brood  in  the  upper  hive  with  the  cell- 
cups,  you  would  have  had  a  point  a 
long  distance  ahead  of  the  world." 

This  sliows  that  Mr.  Alley  had  not 
read  my  book  when  he  wrote  his  arti- 
cle for  the  Amekk'an  Bee  Journal, 
and  I  gladly  take  back  what  I  said 
about  his  "  wilfulh'  misrepresenting." 
Ignorance  is  preferable  to  being  wrong 
intentionally,  at  all  times ;  although 
criticising  th.at  with  whicli  one  is  not 
familiar,  so  as  to  give  a  wrong  im- 
pression, is  hardl}'  excusable.  In  the 
above  quoted  paragraph,  Mr.  Alley  pays 
high  tribute  to  the  plan  of  rearing 
queens  as  given  in  my  book,  and  places 
the  method  "  a  long  distance  ahead  of 
the  world:'  G.  M.  D. 


BEE-TALK. 


Inlcrnationai  Convention  at 
Braulford,  Ont. 


Written  Sor  the  American  Bee  Jov/mal 

BY  W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 


The  International  American  Bee-As- 
sociation, held  its  20th  annual  conven- 
tions on  December  4,  5  and  6,  1889,  at 
Wickliffe  Hall,  in  Brantford,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order 
at  1:30  p.m.,  with  President  A.  B.  Mason 
in  the  chair.  The  following  members 
then  paid  their  dues  : 

J.  Alpaugh,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

D,  Anguish,  Brantfotd,  Ont. 
Jos.  Armstrouff,  Chcanside,  Ont. 
George  H.  Ashhv,  Albion,  N.  Y. 
J.  S.  Barb.  OakHeld.o. 

H.  Aull,  Warwick,  Out. 

G.  W.  Barber,  Harlurd,  Ont, 

T,  Barkett,  Brantlorci,  Ont, 

H,  J.  Beam,  Chcapsiiie.  Ont. 

J.  R,  Bellamy,  lilackbank,  Ont, 

Chas.  Brown,  Drumgrain,  Ont, 

Ira  Burrows,  Dra.vtun,  Ont. 

J.  C.  Calvert,  Medina,  Ohio, 

Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  (iuelph,  Ont, 

Thos.  Conway,  EraTii.>sa,  Ont, 

Prof.  A,  J,  Cook,  Avrrieultural  College,  Mich. 

W.  A.  Cr.vsler.  Challiam,  Ont. 

C.  P.  Dadant.  Hamilton.  III. 

J.  Y,  Detwiler,  New  Smyrna,  Fla. 

S.  A.  Dickie.  Brantford.  Ont. 

Martin  Emigh,  Hollaook,  Ont. 

A.  K,  Fierheller,  Mt.  Elg-in,  Ont, 

C,  Flanders,  Boston,  Ont, 

J,  A,  Foster,  Tilbury  Centre.  Ont, 

F,  A.  Gommell,  Slratiord,  Ont, 

Wm,  Goodyear,  Wi>odstock,  Ont. 

Wm.  Granper,  Wanstead,  Ont, 

J.  B,  Hall.  Woodstock,  Ont, 

A,  E.  Hoshal,  neamsviUe.  Ont. 

Dr.  A,  E,  Harvey,  Wvntning,  Ont. 

O.  L,  Hershiser,  liilflalo,  N.  Y, 

William  Hill.  St.  Thomas,  Out. 

Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich. 

J.  Hislop.  Slrathburii,  Ont, 

M.  B,  Holme;,,  Delta,  Ont, 

H,  F.  Holtermaiin,  Itomney,  Ont, 

J,  R,  Howell.  Brantforil.  Ont, 

W,  Z,  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich, 

Andrew  Johnston,  Stratford,  Ont, 

E,  D.  Kceney,  .\na(le,  N.  Y. 
Wm,  Knowlcs,  ('Luholnie,  Ont. 
Arthur  Laiiif?,  Act<in.  Ont. 
Robert  Lansftry,  lientou,  Ont. 

Dr,  A,  B,  Mason,  Auburndale,  Ohio, 
Fergus  McMasters,  St,  Jtarys,  Ont. 
R.  McKuis-ht,  Owen  Sound,  Ont, 

C.  McNally,  Simcoe.  ( )iit. 

F,  H,  Macphersoti.  liecton,  Ont, 
R.  L.  Mead,  Nassagaweya,  Ont, 
Thos.  Moore,  Carholme,  Ont. 

G,  H,  Morris,  Hatchley.  Ont. 
Ellas  Mott,  Norwich,  Ont. 

L.  L.  Mulloek.  BinbrooU,  Ont. 
John  Newton,  Woodstock.  Ont. 
R.  L.  Patterson,  hynden,  Ont. 
A.  Pickett.  Nassagaweya,  Ont. 

E.  R.  Root,  Medina.  Ohio. 

F.  A.  Rose.  Balmoral.  Ont. 

E.  Rosebrugh,  Bianchton,  Ont. 
T,  Ruddle.  Oustic,  Ont. 
Eugene  Secor,  Forest  City.  Iowa. 
R,  E.  Smith,  Tilbury  Centre,  Ont, 
Wm.  Spcdding.  Clillord.  Mich. 
J.  Sturgeon.  Kitieardine,  Ont. 
E,  W,  Tanton,  Stratford,  Ont, 
R,  L,  Taylor,  Ltipccr,  Midi. 
Mark  Tovell.  Gnclph.  Ont. 
Thos.  Waken.  Glciioak,  Ont. 
John  Yodcr,  Spiiiigfleld,  Ont. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Calvert,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Dadatil.  Hamilton.  111. 

Mrs.  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  .\uburnrtale.  Ohio. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  .Macphersoti,  Beetou,  Ont. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Root,  Meilina,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  J.  Sturgeon,  Kincardine,  Ont. 

Mrs.  John  Yodcr,  Spriiigfleld,  Ont. 

I,ii.E  MEMiiKiis— JVot  present. 

D.  A.  .lones.  Beeton.  Ontario. 
Thomas  G.  Newman.  Chicago,  Illinois. 


This  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
meetings  that  this  International  .society 
has  held  for  several  years,  both  in 
point  of  numbers,  and  in  the  character 
of  its  discussions. 

The  first  essay  read  was  from  Thomas 
G.  Newman,  Chicago,  Ills.,  upon 

I>i!«posina:  ot  tlie  Honey  Crop. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Qenllemen  : 

A  Yankee,  down  East,  who  has 
given  the  subject  allotted  to  me  briefly 
to  discuss,  a  thorough  study,  got  up  a 
placard  for  his  salable  honey,  which 
read  like  this  :  •  •  Hot  Rolls  and  Honey 
will  Draw  Human  Flies."  This  he 
placed  up  over  an  attractive  display  of 
honey,  where  it  was  kept  for  sale.  It 
was  put  up  in  the  nicest  shape,  each 
package  was  done  up  in  white  tissue 
paper,  and  put  in  "cartons."  having 
nice  labels  printed  in  two  colors,  and 
little  string  handles,  all  ready  to  be 
purchased  and  taken  home  safely  as 
well  as  conveniently. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  he  never  had  a 
surplus  crop  of  honey  left  on  his  hands! 
The  ciy  always  was  for  more — no 
matter  how  much  was  produced. 

We  have  in  North  America  nearly  a 
a  hundred  millions  to  feed.  If  we 
divide  the  honey  crop  evenly  among 
those,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
who  are  hungering  for  a  pure  sweet, 
it  will  give  them  but  a  small  taste  in- 
deed. If  it  was  placed  within  reach 
of  all,  the  whole  crop  would  not  last 
over  20  days.  All  that  is  needed  is 
even  distribution,  an  attractive  article, 
and  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing its  consumption  and  value  as  a 
food  and  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
recipes  for  its  use. 

To  place  100  "Honey  Almanacs" 
with  tlie  honey-producers'  name  and 
address  on  them  in  any  town,  would 
sell  all  that  can  be  produced  near  it, 
if  the  article  be  put  up  in  attractive 
packages. 

Quite  lately  we  witnessed  a  little 
scene  which  ought  to  teach  a  good 
lesson.  A  lady  went  into  a  store  and 
asked  to  see  some  honey  iu  the  comb. 
She  was  shown  some,  but  turned  away 
quickly  iu  disgust,  saying  that  she  did 
not  want  that  kind  ! 

Do  you  ask  what  kind  it  was  ?  Well, 
I  will  tell  you.  It  was  of  rather  a  dark 
color,  put  up  in  one-pound  sections. 
The  sections  were  covered  with  pro- 
polis, which  had  not  been  scraped  ofl", 
nor  had  there  been  any  attem)it  at  it ! 
There  had  been  no  separtitors  used  in 
the  surplus  arrangement,  and  conse- 
ipicntly  the  combs  were  very  unevenly 
built,  and,  as  they  had  been  packed  in 
the  crates,  some  combs  had  rubbed 
against  the  protrusions  in  others,  and 
it  was  a  dripping,  sticky,  ami  un- 
sightly att'air. 
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Such  work  as  that  would  ruin  any- 
honey  market,  and  if  an  apiarist  will 
not  learn  better,  and  work  in  accord- 
ance witli  the  advanced  ideas  in  the 
sunshine  of  tlie  present,  he  had  better 
quit  the  business,  and  leave  it  to  others 
more  worth}"  to  share  in  the  newer 
ideas  and  advancement  of  this  progres- 
sive age.  Thomas  G.  Newman. 

The  subject  introduced  by  Mr.  New- 
man was  tlien  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : 

R.  L.  Meade  found  his  greatest 
trouble  to  be  from  farmers  and  small 
bee-keepers,  who  rushed  their  crop  of 
honey  on  the  market  as  soon  as  they 
got  it  off,  and  who  sold  it  at  a  very  low 
figure.  He  had  received  2  and  3  cents 
more  per  pound  for  his  honey  than 
they  did,  right  in  the  face  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  it  was  because  the  custom- 
ers who  bought  of  him  were  willing  to 
pay  that  much  more  for  it,  because 
they  knew  that  his  product  was  clean 
and  good,  and  well  eared  for.  He  had 
sold  his  entire  season's  crop  at  12J 
cents,  wholesale,  and  15  cents  retail. 
In  his  section,  however,  fruit  was  a 
complete  failure. 

F.  A.  Gemmell  kept  up  his  name  by 
furnishing  only  the  very  best  article  of 
honey. 

J.  B.  Hall  sold  his  honey  "on  his 
name."  He  put  his  name  and  address 
on  every  section,  and  he  had  known 
such  method  to  bring  him  orders  from 
points  a  thousand  miles  from  home. 
If  he  had  an}'  honey  that  did  not  come 
up  to  his  standard  of  perfection,  he 
sold  it  at  a  less  price,  and  he  was  par- 
ticular not  to  put  his  name  on  it. 

Prof.  Cook  here  asked  how  amateurs 
were  to  get  tlieir  names  up,  as  those 
who  had  previously  spoken  were  all 
old  hands  at  the  business. 

G.  Sturgeon  kept  bees,  and  had 
worked  up  his  reputation  by  keeping 
his  honey  clean  and  in  tempting  shape. 
He  never  fed  his  bees  sugar-syrup,  and 
consequently  no  one  could  charge  him 
with  adulteration  of  any  kind. 

Prof.  Cook  coukl  not  see  that  feed- 
ing sugar-syrup  for  wintering  purposes 
was  going  to  hurt  a  man's  reputation, 
if  he  exercised  reasonable  care. 

Mr.  Sturgeon — How  will  it  be  pre- 
vented ? 

Prof.  Cook — Use  other  combs,  and 
extract  only  from  the  upper  and  sec- 
ond story. 

"Does  it  make  any  difference  in  dis- 
posal, as  to  whether  the  honey  is  lique- 
fied or  granulated  ?" 

R.  F.  Holtermann— It  makes  a  great 
difference.  The  great  bulk  of  my  cu.s- 
tomers  want  it  in  a  liquid  state,  and  I 
sell  tlie  great  bulk  of  mine  in  gem  jars. 

J.  B.  Aches'  market  also  demanded 
liquid  lioney. 

A.  Pickett  considered  it  the  most 
natural   to   have    honey  in   the   liquid 


state,  and   found    it   best  suited  to  his 
trade. 

HoM-    Can  Propolis  l»e  Reduced 
to  Si  JVlinimiini? 

J.  B.  Hall — Go  some  place  where 
there  is  no  propolis,  or  take  the  crop 
of  honey  off  by  July  20,  before  which 
there  is  very  little  propolis  in  my 
district. 

G.  Ashby — Make  everything  a  proper 
bee-space — 5-l(i  of  an  inch. 

Mr.Holtermann — The  bee-space  will, 
of  course,  help  materially,  but  to  get 
oft'  the  honey  early  is  the  best  remedy. 

R.  L.  Taylor  took  his  honey  oft'  as 
soon  as  possible  before  there  was  much 
propolis. 

J.  Alpaugh  coincided  with  the  views 
of  those  who  took  honey  oft"  early. 

W.  F.  Clarke  wished  to  know  when 
there  was  lots  of  honey,  if  the  amount 
of  propolis  would  be  in  proportion. 

Prof.  Cook  was  of  the  opinion  that 
there  would  be.  He  expected  to  have 
heard  somebody  say  that  the  double 
bee-space  helped  to  reduce  the  propolis 
very  lai'gely. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Mason  used  double  bee- 
spaces,  and  found  that  they  were  help- 
ful. 

R.  L.  Taylor  always  uses  double  bee- 
spaces. 

F.  A.  Gemmell  uses  both  double  and 
single  bee-spaces,  and  finds  more  pro- 
polis on  the  sections  aljove  single  than 
double  bee-spaced  honey-boards. 

^Vliat  Size  of  Sections  is  Best  ? 

The  consensus  of  opinion  was  in 
favor  of  sections  holding  one  pound, 
and  the  size  was  to  be  eitlier  4}x4]  and 
7  to  the  foot,  or  4]x41xlJ  inches. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
the  appointed  time  by  President  Mason, 
who  'then  called  upon  Mayor  C.  B. 
Heyd.  The  Mayor  promptly  responded. 
The  following  is  a  short  synopsis  of  the 

9Iayor*s  Address  of  ^Velcoinc  : 

The  very  pleasing  duty  devolved 
upon  him  of  welcoming  the  Association 
to  the  city  of  Brantford.  Brantford 
had  a  name  for  extending  hospitality. 
It  was  an  attractive  anil  pretty  city, 
and  he  had  much  pleasure  in  extending 
a  hearty  welcome.  He  was  happy  to 
see  so  many  Canadians  present,  but  he 
was  likewise  happy  to  see  such  a  large 
number  from  across  the  lines.  He  was 
glad  of  the  feeling  of  amity  which  ex- 
isted between  the  two  countries.  The 
objects  and  aims  of  the  people  were 
apparently  one  and  the  same.  He 
would  not  say  anything  about  the  little 
animal  that  had  bronglit  them  together. 
He  did  not  know  wliether  it  was  an 
animal  or  an  insect.  Ho  was  very  fond 
of  the  product  of  the  bee,   l)ut  did  not 


want  any  closer  acquaintance  with  it. 
He  had,  when  a  boy,  become  acquainted 
with  it,  and  the  remembrance  would 
undoubtedly  remain  with  him  as  long 
as  he  lived.  Since  that  time  he  had 
preferred  not  to  renew  the  acquaint- 
ance. 

We  have  many  beautiful  buildings 
and  also  an  hospital,  which  would  be 
well  worth  a  visit,  as  well  as  the  House 
of  Refuge,  where  our  aged  and  infirm 
are  taken  care  of.  Then  we  have  the 
Blind  Institute,  where  the  unfortunate 
blind  were  taught  and  educated  to  earn 
their  own  living.  He  would,  on  behalf 
of  Principal  Dymond,  extend  a  hearty 
invitation  to  members  of  the  Bee-Asso- 
ciation, to  visit  the  Institute,  also  to 
visit  the  works  of  A.  Harris,  Son  &  Co.. 
which  was  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
factories in  the  country,  and  a  hearty 
welcome  would  be  given.  He  would 
not  trespass  on  their  time,  but  would 
give  way  to  tliose  who  would  speak  on 
the  bee-question.  He  would  particu- 
larly welcome  the  ladies,  who  liad 
graced  the  Convention  with  their  pres- 
ence. He  hoped  that  the  Association 
would  have  a  most  prosperous  meeting. 


Aid.  S.  G.  Read  seconded  the  Mayor 
in  his  address  of  welcome. 

Mr.  Clarke,  President  of  the  Ontario 
Association,  extended  the  welcome  of 
all  Ontario,  of  which  Brantford  was 
but  a  small  part.  If  they  had  been 
going  to  choose  a  model  city  to  show 
the  American  delegation,  Brantford 
would  be  that  city. 

A  quartette,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Liddell,  Pickles,  Sbapley  and  Blasdell. 
with  Miss  Eva  Waters  presiding  at  the 
piano,  rendered  two  excellent  songs. 

Prof.  Cook  was  called  npon  to  re- 
spond to  the  addresses  of  welcome 
which  had  been  given.  He  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  know  why  he  had  been 
called  upon.  But  he  was  sure  that  a 
glad  welcome  always  awaited  the 
Americans  who  attended  the  conven- 
tions in  Canada.  He  had  been  to  On- 
tario before,  and  the  Americans  said 
they  never  had  anything  like  the  wel- 
come they  had  received  at  Toronto, 
and  he  was  prepared  for  the  reception 
they  had  received  to-night.  They  had 
read  some  things  about  fishing.  He 
was  glad  they  had  come,  as  this  wel- 
come had  assured  them  of  more  than 
a  7-mile  limit.  There  was  no  section 
in  the  world  which  could  compare  with 
Ontario  as  a  honey-producing  district. 
He  would  not  take  up  any  further  time, 
but  say  they  had  had  a  royal  greeting, 
and  would  go  away  thinking  more  of 
the  brothers  on  this  side  of  the  line, 
and  hoped  the  feelings  extended  on 
both  sides. 


Dr.  A.  B.  Mason    then    read  the  fol- 

lowinu;,  as  the 
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President'!*  Annual  Address. 

Ladiex  andOcntlcmenof  thelnteriuttlonal 
Atnericaii  Dec-AsxocUil  ion : 

Some  one  has  very  truthfully  said  that 
this  age  of  eivilizatiou  is  not  without  its 
false  gods  and  their  worshippers.  No  evil 
of  the  Nineteenth  century  is  more  univer- 
sal. There  is  one  shrine  at  which  almost 
every  one  bows  with  a  devotion  scarcely 
excelled  by  paganism— it  is  at  the  shrine  of 
fashon ;  and  we,  as  bee-keepers,  are  not  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  Bee-keepers'  conven- 
tions are  fashionable,  and  1  doubt  not 
nearly  all  who  can  afford  the  time  and 
money  to  do  so,  and,  as  in  the  fashionable 
world",  probably  some  who  cannot,  are  pres- 
ent with  us  to-night. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  you  all  at 
this  annual  gathering,  but  especially  those 
who  have  been  so  long  and  favorably 
known  by  their  excellent  contributions  to 
our  bee-literature;  and  added  pleasure 
comes  to  me  in  the  opportunity  it  gives  of 
meeting,  face  to  face,  so  many  of  my  Cana- 
dian relatives  (cousins,  I  believe),  who 
have  so  freely  given  me  the  credit  of  having 
an  acrimonious  feeling  towards  everything 
Canadian  or  English.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  received  credit  for  more  than  I 
have  deserved,  and  it  is  somewhat  comfort- 
ing to  know  that  in  this  I  have  plenty  of 
good  company. 

If  you  all  knew,  as  some  of  you  do,  what 
a  corporeal  infliction  has  been  threatened 
me.  evidently  bj'  a  Canadian,  in  case  I 
"dared  to  put  foot  on  Canadian  soil,"  you 
might  wonder  how  I  dared  to  "  beard  the 
'  lion  ■  in  his  den,"  and  be  in  attendance  at 
this  convention.  But  when  I  tell  you  that 
a  prominent  member  of  this  Association 
(also  a  Canadian),  recently  wrote  me  that 
if  I  was  not  here,  "a  vote  of  censure  will 
be  passed,"  you  will  readily  see  that  I  was 
"in  a  strait  betwixt  two,"  and  I  at  once 
decided  to  run  the  risk  of  getting  the  first, 
rather  than  to  suffer  the  last. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  coui'age,  that 
human  nature  worships.  No  matter  how 
uncouth,  every  one  finds  admirers  the 
moment  it  is  authentically  announced  that 
he  is  brave;  and  so,  from  this  first  and  best 
of  animated  nature,  the  characteristic  of 
unfailing  courage  is  universally  adored.  In 
this  instance,  I  lay  no  claim  to  this  ador- 
able quality,  for  in  a  letter  received  a  few 
days  since,  from  one  of  Canada's  noted  bee- 
keepers, he  saj's :  "  Now  don't  let  your 
fears  get  the  better  of  you.  I  shall  try  hard 
to  be  there,  and  won't  let  anybody  hurt 
you.'"  So,  as  you  see,  I  am  here.  But 
another  thing  confronts  me,  for  on  a  pos- 
tal, written  with  type-writer,  some  friend, 
who  is  verj'  anxious  about  how  I  conduct 
myself,  says:  "Do  try  to  overcome  your 
surly  manner  at  the  convention.  .-Vt  least 
don't  be  cross  all  the  time." 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  anticipated 
pleasure  in  meeting  with  Canadian  bee- 
keepers has  had  more  to  do  with  my  being 
here  than  any  other  one  influence,  al- 
though I  am  grateful  for  the  jirivilege  of 
being,  if  only  for  a  few  days,  in  a  country 
where  "honey  drops  from  the  trees."  How 
eagerly  we  scan  the  pages  of  the  bee- 
paijers  for  something  from  the  pen  of  our 
favorite  writers,  but  how  much  more  pleas- 
ure in  meeting  such  face  to  face  in  a  gath- 
ing  like  this.  As  so  fitly  exjiressed  in  the 
last  Revieir,  "The  one  is  a  love  letter:  the 
other,  the  lover  himself." 

Tblnes  tbat  addrei^s  ttie  ear  are  lost  and  die  in  one 
abort  hour  ;  but  that  which  strikes  the  eye.  lives 
long  upon  the  mind  ;  the  faithful  sight  engraves  the 
knowledee  with  a  heaiu  uf  lisht. 

I  doubt  not  the  most,  if  not  all  of  you, 
have  come  hero  with  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  this  would  be  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable and  profitable  meetings  ever  held 
by  this  Association,  and  such   as  bee-keep- 


ers delight  in  attending.  That  such  may- 
be the  case  is  doubtless  the  wish  of  all 
present.  To  make  this  wish  a  veritable 
reality,  can  best  be  accomplished  by  each 
one  taking  part  in  the  discussions,  and  so 
contribute  their  portion  of  information  for 
the  general  good. 

Soil,  air,  sun  and  moisture  are  requisites 
to  vigorous  vegetable  growth,  but  not  the 
only  requisites,  tor  the  house-plant  has 
these;  but  in  order  to  reach  its  most  perfect 
development,  it  n\ust  be  removed  from  its 
root-bound  condition  to  its  native  soil,  and 
the  open  air  where  root  and  branch  may 
appropriate  the  uuurishmeut  that  is  all 
about  it.  In  the  domain  of  thought  the 
same  is  true,  and  any  one  wishing  to  reach 
the  highest  attitude  of  attainment  must 
have  fellowship  and  communion  with 
other  minds;  "establish  a  commerce  for 
his  thoughts."  He  must  give  as  well  as 
receive. 

Good  sense  will  stagnate.    Thoughts  shut  up  want 

air. 
And  spoil,  like  bales  unopened  to  the  aun. 
Thoughts,  too,  delivered  is  the  more  possessed  ; 
Teiicliing  we  learn,  and  giving  we  retain. 
'Tis  thoughts,  exchange,  which,  like  the  alternate 
Rush  of  waves  conflicting,  breaks  the  learned  scum. 
And  defecates  the  student's  standing  pool. 

Without  this  and  kindred  organizations, 
each  bee-keeper  would  have  to  depend 
largely  upon  his  own  resources  and  experi- 
ments; struggling  on  without  adequated 
knowledge;  by  slow  and  tedious  process, 
gathering  important  facts  to  be  used  for  a 
brief  period,  and  then,  with  the  possessor, 
be  buried  forever  out  of  sight. 

Men  thus  acting  for  themselves  follow  in 
a  beaten  path.or  become  selfish  and  reticent 
of  their  knowledge ;  "  wise  in  their  own  con- 
ceits," and  jealous  of  their  dearly-acquired 
wisdom.  If  such  an  one  gets  into  a  gather- 
ing of  this  kind,  he  seems  to  feel  that  there 
is  nothing  for  him  to  learn,  and  we  rejoice 
when  the  scales  fall  from  his  eyes. 

We  have  met  here  for  the  very  same  pur- 
pose for  which  other  Ijee-keepers'  conven- 
tions are  held,  which  was  so  appropriately 
and  beautifully  told  by  the  editor  of  the 
American-  Bee  Joukxal,  in  his  address  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers'  Society,  at  Chicago. 

"We  have  come  here,"  he  said,  "  to  talk 
over  the  past  and  learn  wisdom  from  our 
experiences,  and  those  of  our  co-workers. 

Light    and     knowledge,    and    power 

have  been  man's  inheritance  as  the  days 
have  come  and  gone.  The  poet  wisely  re- 
marks that — 

"The  waves  that  moan  along  the  shore. 

The  winds  that  sigh  in  blowing. 
Are  sent  to  leacli  n  mystic  lore 

\Vhichmen  arc  wise  in  knowing. 

"To  this  end  have  we  come  together,  so 
that  the  wisdom  of  each  one  may  be  com- 
municated to  all,  with  the  magnetic  cur- 
rents of  personal  contact  and  hearty  fel- 
lowship   

"Mistakes  are  made,  and  reverses  come, 
but  these  do  not  discourage,  they  only 
strengthen  the  determination  to  succeed. 
Of  couse  we  shall  differ  in  our  opin- 
ions, as  do  the  greatest  and  best  of  men, 
but  this  should  not  give  rise  to  any  feeling 
of  ill-will." 

With  this  introduction,  allow-  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  some  things  in  our 
"specialty  that  have  been,  and  are,  attract- 
ing our  attention  and  eliciting  discussion  in 
the  bee-periodicals. 

Within  a  few  mouths,  a  new  "  disease  " 
has  made  its  appearance  among  .some  of  the 
bees  of  Michigan,  connnonly  recognized  by 
its  name,  "digested  nectar,"  and  if  our 
Canadian  bee-keepers  are  not  very  careful, 
it  will  cross  the  line  and  get  mixed  with 
their  "pure  crystal  linden"  honey.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  "  Wolverines  "  will,  if 
possible,  confine  it  to  "its  native  heath." 
It  might  not  be  unwise  for  this  convention 
to  pass  resolutions  of  sympathy   tor  such 


bee-keepers  as  have  the  malady  in  their 
apiary,  and  appoint  a  committee  to  fully 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  matter, 
giving  them  full  power  to  send  tor  persons 
and  papers. 

Perhaps  the  thing  most  desired  by  lead- 
ing apiarists  is  the  prevention  of  sw-arming. 
If  what  has  recently  been  brought  to  our 
notice,  in  the  invention  of  wooden  brood- 
combs,  by  Mr.  Aspinwall,  of  Michigan, 
pi-oves  to  be  what  is  claimed  for  it,  that  de- 
sire will,  ere  long,  be  satisfied.     But 

How  seldom  do  ourdreams  come  true — 

The  very  thing  our  fancy  lets 
Us  hope  In  time  will  be  our  own, 

Scjme  other  fellow  always  gete. 

We  fall  in  love  ;  the  mind's  diseased. 

The  brain  is  in  a  foolish  whirl : 
And  while  wc  worshll)  fmni  afar. 

Some  other  fellow  gets  the  girl. 

Ah  !  what  a  torment  life  would  be 

If  we  were  of  all  hope  heroft. 
That  in  some  fairer  world  tiian  this 

That  other  fellow  would  get  left ! 

During  the  present  year  there  has  been 
added  to  our  bee-literature  G.  M.  Doolittle's 
book  on  "Scientific  Queen-Rearing;"  and 
the  Dadants  have  done  the  bee-keeping 
world  a  lasting  favor  in  their  splendid  re- 
vision of  •' Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee." 
Its  division  into  numbered  sections,  and 
the  frequent  references  from  one  to  another, 
with  its  copious  index  and  superb  engrav- 
ings make  it  07ic  of  the  most,  if  not  the  rrwst 
desirable  work  ever  published  on  bee-cul- 
ture, and  it  should  be  in  every  bee-keeper's 
library.  These,  with  Prof.  Cook's  "Manual 
of  the  Apiary,"  "Quinby's  Bee-Keeping" 
revised,  and  "the  "A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture," 
with  a  few  of  the  many  valuable  and  inter- 
esting books  and  pamphlets  that  have  been 
written  and  published  by  the  editor  of  the 
AvERK'AX  Bee  Joi'UN-Ai,,  supplemented  by 
the  reading  of  half  a  dozen,  more  or  less,  of 
our  leading  bee-papers,  will  put  the  average 
bee-keeper  in  pretty  good  shape  to  get  both 
pleasure  and  profit  in  attending  and  taking 
part  in  bee-conventions,  whether  there  be 
"an  axe  to  grind"  or  not. 

But  the  "latest  thing  out"  is  a  Honey 
Almanac  for  1890,  issued  by  the  publishers 
of  the  Ameuihx  Bee  JoiiiXAi,,  and  to  my 
narrow-  vision  it  has  entirely  demolished 
the  saying  that  "  there  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun."  At  least  one  copy  of  it 
should  be  in  the  house  of  every  family  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  it  rests 
with  bee-keepers  to  see  that  such  is  the 
case.  ,  ^,  , 

The  sending  of  bees  by  the  pound  through 
the  mails  has  recently  come  under  discus- 
sion. As  is  usual,  such  a  course  has  its  ad- 
vocates and  opponents,  and  would  it  not  be 
well  for  this  convention  to  consider  the 
matter,   and    take    some    action  in  regard 

The  queen  of  wild-flowers  and  honey- 
plants,  the  golden-rod,  as  a  national  flower 
for  the  Yankees,  whose  praises  of  late  have 
been  so  freciuently.fervently  and  eloquently 
sung  might  not  be  averse  to  receiving 
some  amorous  attentions  from  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  without  blushing. 
When  in  the  field  nodding  to  the  breezes, 
or  as  a  bouquet  on  the  breast  of  a  lovely 
woman,  it  possesses  a  beauty  unequalled 
and  unsurpassed  by  any  other  flower. 

The  honey  crop  in  1887  and  1888,  to 
many  of  us,  was  a  total  failure,  and  to  some 
even  worse.  For  others,  there  was  a  par- 
tial crop,  and  to  but  few  was  there  the 
usual  yield,  but  a  fairly  good  crop  the  past 
season,  revived  the  failing  spirits  of  many, 
if  not  the  most  of  us.  and  I  am  quite  con- 
fident that  some  who  are  here  would  not 
have  been,  had  the  honey  yield  been  as 
light  in  1889  as  it  ivas  the  two  previous 
years.  Owing  to  the  meagre  yield  in  1887 
and  1888,  the  price  at  some  points  was 
materially  greater  than  it  has  been  this 
year. 
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Taking  the  highest  quotations  of  the 
market  on  the  first  of  each  of  the  last  six 
months  of  each  year,  the  price  for  comb 
and  extracted  honey  was  as  follows : 


1887. 
Comb.       Ert. 


l5Hc.  SctoSc, 
14C,     4Xc  to  ec, 


18c,      8  4-5C, 


16«C, 

lej^c, 


leXc    15cto9c, 


1888.  1889. 

Comb.      Ext.   Comb.  Ext. 

San  Francisco. 
12c,    5Xc  to  6Jic, 

St  Louis. 
15c,  4>4c  to  6c,     y2<4c,     5C  to  6Xc 

Chicago. 
17c,  8c.  I3c,       8c, 

Cincinnati. 
15>sc.  ISJSc, 

Detroit. 
16Mc,  ec. 

New  York. 
I7!^i  7J^c  to  9c,     15C,       7c  to  85^0 


In  Detroit,  but  four  quotations  are  given 
for  extracted  honey — in  December,  1887, 
and  October,  1888,  ten  cents;  in  December, 
1888  and  1889,  nine  cents. 

In  Cincinnati  in  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1887,  3  to  7  cents;  October  and 
November,  Sli  to  7  cents ;  December,  3>2 
to  8  cents;  in  1888  it  was  5  to  8  cents  ex- 
cept October  and  November,  when  it  was 
4}S^  to  8  cents;  in  1889  the  constant  quota- 
tions have  been  5  to  8  cents. 

There  are  said  to  be  over  300,000  bee- 
keepers in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  if  each  apiary  contained  but  15  colo- 
nies, the  number  reaches  4,500,000 ;  and 
if  these  produced  but  an  average  of  30 
pounds,  the  total  honey  production  would 
be  the  enormous  amount  of  135,000,000 
pounds,  which  at  10  cents  per  pound  would 
amount  to  the  snug  sum  of  $13,500,000. 
If  each  colony  produced  an  average  of  one 
pound  of  beeswax,  and  it  was  worth  20 
cents  per  pound,  it  would  amount  to  §900,- 
000. 

The  Wiley  liars,  in  their  statements 
about  manufactured  honey,  have  found 
their  more  than  match  in  Thomas  G.  New- 
man, who  gives  them  no  peace  or  comfort, 
but  pounces  upon  them  with  a  vigor  that  is 
worthy  of  the  cause,  and  has  made  this 
portion  of  the  Ananias  family  either  drop 
dead  at  his  feet,  or  has  so  weakened  their 
voices  as  to  make  them  almost  inaudible. 
The  other  bee-papers  have  also  done  good 
service  in  this  line,  and  the  editor  of  Olcan- 
ings  has  a.  standing  offer  of  ¥1,000  to  the 
person  who  will  prove  that  the  "  wily  "  lie  is 
the  truth — a  pretty  good  premium  for  one 
■whose  word  is  valueless. 

^pis  clorsata,  and  the  "coming  bee" 
have  been  sought  for  by  our  Mr.  D.  A. 
Jones  with  a  push,  energy,  and  persever- 
ance that  would  not  have  dishonored  a 
Yankee,  and  as  yet  without  success.  Well 
might  he  with  the  poet  Secor  say : 

'Tis  thus  we're  reiuinded,  as  time  and  again 
Our  hopes  in  things  eartiily  are  sliattered, 
That  Solomon  said,  all  thintis  are  liut  vain, 
No  matter  how  much  they  iiave  flattered  ; 
One  certain,  pure  joy, 
Content  witiK>ut  alloy. 
Shall  come  when  ambitions  are  scattered. 

But  to  the  editor  of  one  of  Canada's  bee- 
papers  belongs  the  honor  of  recommend- 
ing the  most  feasible  plan  yet  suggested 
for  securing^pi.s  (?0)'SOfa.  He  says:  "Ow- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  transporting  bees 
alive,  we  would  suggest  that  the  next  en- 
terprising individual  take  a  package  of . . . . 
egg-preservative  with  him  aud  secure  drone 
and  worker  eggs  and  preserve  and  ship 
them  to  America,  where  they  might  be  put 
in  strong  colonies,  the  drone  eggs  first,  and 
the  fertilized  ones  later,  and  A^pis  dorsata 
shall  be  ours." 

The  editor  of  the  Amf.hican'  Bee  Jourxal 
thought  so  well  of  the  scheme,  that  he  sug- 
gested the  name  of  a  party  who  would  take 
a  half-interest  in  the  enterprise.  Who 
knows  but  that  ere  another  gathering  of 
this  association,  some  enterprising  Cana- 
dian or  zealous  Yankee  will  have  acted 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  wide-awake  edi- 
tor, and  have  secured  and  introduced  the 
"coming  bee  ?" 


Last  year,  through  the  efforts  of  your 
presiding  ofiicer,  America's  bee-keepers' 
poet  laureate,  the  Hon.  Eugene  Secor,  of 
Iowa,  was  induced  to  write  two  bee-songs, 
and  our  sweet  singer,  Dr.  C.  C.  MiUer,  of 
Illinois,  put  "  wings  "  to  them  in  the  shape 
of  music,  and  the  editor  of  Oleanings  put 
them  in  print,  aud  furnished  a  hundred 
copes  of  each,  free  of  charge,  for  use  at  the 
Columbus  Convention ;  and  this  year,  there 
has  emanated  from  that  hive  of  industry, 
the  office  of  the  Americas  Bee  Journal, 
another  bee-song,  the  music  of  which  is 
familiar  to  many,  if  not  to  all  of  you,  a 
hundred  copies  of  which  Mr.  Newman  has 
furnished  in  the  nice  shape  you  see,  for  use 
at  this  meeting. 

Last  winter,  I  again  tried  to  press  Mr. 
Secor  into  service,  and  get  more  of  "that 
which  cheers,  but  does  not  inebriate."  A 
portion  of  his  reply  was,  "  We  have  had  a 
little  '  old-fashioned '  weather  out  here  this 
winter — about  40  feet  below  zero,"  and 
adding,  "  Don't  you  pity  us  poor  heathens 
who  live — 

'Way  out  upon  the  prairie,  where 

No  Babbatix  bell  is  heard. 
No  music  but  the  sand-hill  cranes. 

And  breezes,  blizzard  stirred  ?" 

But  keeping  in  mind  the  injunction,  "  be 
not  weary  in  well-doing,"  and  through  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Miller,  in  writing  the  music, 
and  the  publishers  of  the  Amekicax  Bee 
Journal  in  printing  it,  we  have  another 
song  that  we  can  claim  as  our  own;  and  all 
this  gathered-grandeur  without  cost  to  the 
association  or  the  bee-keeping  fraternity. 
I  hope  that  during  the  coming  year  there 
will  be  more  added  to  this  gathering  sweet- 
ness, so  that  in  the  near  future  the  songs 
sung  at  our  conventions,  both  amusing  and 
ennobling,  may  be  such  as  are  just  fitted 
for  the  occasion,  and  enjoyable  also  in  the 
family  circle. 

Upon  the  frst  mention  of  a  World's  Fair 
and  Exposition  to  be  held  in  the  United 
States,  in  1893,  it  occurred  to  me,  as  it 
doubtless  did  to  many  of  you,  that  as  bee- 
keepers we  should  prepare  for  and  make 
the  grandest  exhibit  of  the  products  of,  and 
appliances  used  in,  the  apiary  that  was 
ever  made  anywhere.  Canada's  bee-keep- 
ers did  themselves  honor,  and  it  was  a 
-y.^dit  to  theii'  good  sense  and  energy,  to 
Kljke  the  grand  exhibit  they  did  at  the 
Colcrial  Exposition  in  England,  in  1886; 
but  the  bee-keepers  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  beat  them  so  badly  that  they  will 
be  anxious  for  another  opportunity  to 
"show  off." 

In  a  letter  received  a  week  ago  to-day, 
from  a  successful  bee-keeper  of  New  York, 
he  says :  "  We  ought  to  have  a  '  lay  out '  at 
the  Exposition  that  will  astonish  the 
world."  With  this  idea  in  view,  and  know- 
ing that  it  is  well  to  begin  to  move  in  fair 
and  exposition  matters  in  good  time,  I 
wrote  to  the  mangers  of  the  enterprise  in 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  having  such  an 
exhibit,  and  received  gratifying  responses. 
The  United  States  Government's  Apiarian 
Exhibit  at  Paris  last  summer  was  not  much 
of  a  success,  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  when  it  is  known  that  bee-keepers  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  to  sell  to  its 
representatives.  Prof.  McLain  and  others, 
such  things  as  they  wished  to  put  on  exhi- 
bition. Is  it  not  sincerely  to  be  desired 
that  the  coming  opportunity  to  make  a  dis- 
play of  the  magnitude  of  our  iudustiy  be 
improved  to  its  fullest  extents 

The  changes  that  I  would  suggest  to  be 
made  in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  association  are  given  on  page  214  of 
the  Ameuk  AX  Bee  Journal  for  this  year — 
a  copy  of  which  I  have  with  me,  so  i  will 
not  take  time  here  to  mention  them,  but 
will  mention  them  at  the  proper  tiiue.  Is 
it  not  desirable  that  some  plan  be  devised 
,by  which  the  Bee-Keepers'  Union,  the 
Honey  Producers'  Exchange  and  this  asso- 
ciation shall  be  combined  i 


The  Union,  under  its  efficient  manage- 
ment, has  accomplished  much  for  our  fra- 
ternity, and  as  "In  union  there  is  strength," 
ought  not  something  to  be  done  to  make 
the  Union  stronger  ?  Under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  its  Manager,  assisted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  it  has  carried  to  a  successful 
termination  six  cases  in  which  bee-keepers 
have  been  brought  before  the  Courts  on  ac- 
count of  damages  claimed  to  have  been 
done  by  their  bees,  and  settled  scores  of 
disputes  looking  to  lawsuits.  I  believe  one 
case  is  still  in  Court,  and  funds  are  very 
much  needed  to  carry  it  to  a  termination 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  justice.  "  Money 
talks,"  and  out  loud,  too. 

The  Supreme  (supremely  ridiculous) 
Court  of  New  York  has  made  itself  the  ob- 
ject of  ridicule  by  its  recent  decision  in 
such  a  case,  and  it  is  hoped  and  expected 
that  when  the  case  comes  before  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  utterances  of  the  Lower 
Court  will  be  so  thoroughly  "snowed  un- 
der "that  no  summer's  sun  will  ever  be 
able  to  reach  them.  Is  it  not  the  height  of 
folly  for  any  one  who  has  an  apiary,  or 
even  keeps  a  few  colonies,  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  constant  danger  of  their 
being  the  next  victim  of  "  miss-placed  con- 
fidence," and  perhaps  have  on  hand  a  fair- 
sized  suit  for  damages,  etc  !  Should  not 
each  give  a  helping  hand  towards  furnish- 
ing the  needed  funds  with  which  to  defend 
the  right,  for  it  is  principles,  not  men,  that 
are  being  defended*  But  few  Canadians 
belong  to  the  Union,  and  not  having  an  or- 
ganization of  this  kind,  would  it  not  be  well 
for  them  to  give  it  their  hearty  support  i 

Up  to  the  present  time  this  Associaton, 
and  so  far  as  I  know,  all  other  bee-keepers' 
associations,  have  been  accustomed  to  allow 
any  one  present  to  take  part  in  and  enjoy 
to  the  full,  all  benefits  arising  from  asking 
questions  and  discussing  subjects  under 
consideration,  whether  members  of  the  as- 
sociation or  not.  To  me  this  course  seems 
open  to  serious  objections.  At  our  homes, 
when  those  not  members  of  our  family 
come  to  see  us,  we  show  them  the  utmost 
consideration,  and  provide  for  them  the 
very  best  we  have,  and  wish  them  to  occupy 
the  best  and  most  luxm-ious  seats  we  pos- 
sess, it  it  be  nothing  better  than  a  hard- 
bottom  chair.  Would  it  not  be  to  our  credit 
as  an  association,  to  provide  equally  well 
for  our  bee-keeping  visitors,  by  furnishing 
them  with  reserved  seats,  and  hope  that, 
like  the  visitors  at  our  homes,  they  will  not 
"  wear  their  welcome  out '." 

To  those  who  are  at  an  expense  of  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  dollars,  or  even  more, 
besides  several  days  of  valuable  time,  for 
the  sake  of  reaping  benefits  that  come  from 
association  and  contact  with  kindred 
minds,  should  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
occupying  the  floor  and  doing  the  i>leasant, 
satisfying  and  solid  work  of  the  convention. 
A  fit  name  for  such  people  as  object  to  l)e- 
comiug  members  by  the  payment  of  the 
small  fee,  and  yet  wish  to  reap  its  benefits, 
I  first  heard  used  by  the  staid  editor  of  the 
Review,  and  those  of  you  who  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintace,  can  readily  imagine  how  his 
lips  appeared  when  he  called  them  "absorb- 
ers." Appropriate  name '.  Grand  title !  To 
such  visitors  as  are  not,  and  do  not  expect 
to  become  bee  keepers,  we  extend  a  most 
cordial  welome  at  all  times,  aud  shall  be 
glad  to  have  such  occupy  seats  at  our  talile, 
and  participate  in  and  enjoy  our  social 
chat. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  Review  for 
November  has  come  to  hand,  aud  ou  this 
subject,  among  other  things  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  Dr.  Miller  says:  "Here  is  one 
man  coming  hundreds  of  miles  at  the  ex- 
pense of -550  or  SlOO,  who  promptly  pays 
his  membership  fee  with  no  feeling  that 
there  is  any  hardship  about  it,  and  right  by 
his  side  sits  a  man   wtio  lives   hard  by ;   sits 
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through  a  part  of  all  the  sessions,  imbibing 
all  he  can  (why  didn't  the  Doctor  say  ab- 
sorbing) that  is  to  be  learned,  but  is  sud- 
denly struck  with  paralysis,  when  those 
present  are  asked  to  walk  up  and  pay  their 
dollars.  If  anything  is  said  to  him  he  may 
reply:  'I  just  dropped  in  awhile  to  see 
what  is  going  on ;  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
be  here  after  this  session,  so  it's  hardly 
worth  while  to  become  a  member'." 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association 
the  sleepless  destroyer.  Death,  has  invaded 
the  ranks  of  our  fraternity,  and  quietly 
and  noiselessly  removed  many  loved  ones, 
adding  their  names  to  the  long  list  of  those 
who  have  passed  from  this  sphere  of  labor, 
and  enjoyment,  as  well  as  disappointment, 
to  try  the  realities  of  "  the  beyond."  Many 
of  these  were  to  us  unknown,  but,  without 
doubt,  you  will  all  remember  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Mahala  B.  Chaddock,  whom  we  ex- 
pected to  have  met  here,  and  who  so  re- 
cently passed  away,  while,  we  may  almost 
say,  the  ink  fi-om  the  pen  that  wrote  for 
our  entertainment  was  scarcely  dry.  The 
last  verse  of  a  poem  written  by  her  for  the 
Nov.  number  of  the  Illustrated  Home  Jour- 
lUll  seems  now  to  have  been  written  for 
herself.     She  says : 

I  am  swineinc  in  my  hammock  old. 
And  I  look  awav  to  the  hills  of  cold. 
Where  the  reaper  binds  with  ruthless  hold, 

And  fathers  the  Bidden  sheaves. 
'Tis  meet  that  ripened  j^rain  should  fall. 
And  the  Heavenly  Father  watches  all  : 
But  o'er  our  lives  there  hantjs  a  pall- 
She  sleeps  'neatb  the  whispering  leaves. 

E.  C.  Jordan,  of  Virginia,  who  has  fre- 
quently contributed  to  our  bee-literature, 
has  passed  away,  and  none  of  us  knows 
who  will  be  the  next. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  in  the 
course  of  human  events  we  all  have  our 
joys  and  our  sorrows,  which  are  deep  and 
abiding.  It  becomes  us  then  to  accept  these 
joys,  and,  as  best  we  may,  modify  our 
griefs  by  a  more  thorough  devotion  to  the 
duties  before  us.  ever  thankful  to  the  Great 
Power  which  controls  all  for  the  manifold 
bles.sings  received. 

Mr.  John  Little,  of  this  Province,  Ont., 
in  an  after-dinner  speech  at  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Horticultural  Society,  said 
that  he  put  horticulture  and  religion  to- 
gether, and  was  sorry  he  had  not  com- 
menced earlier  in  life. 

We  can  substitute  bee-keeping  for  horti- 
culture, or  what  would  be  better  still,  add 
it  to  the  others,  for  horticulture,  bee-cul- 
ture and  religion  make  a  trio  that  go  well 
hand  in  hand,  and  if  any  of  us  are  laggards 
in  either  respect,  let  us  rectify  the  mistake 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  for. 

This  life  to  toil  isgiven. 

And  he  improves  it  best. 
Who  seebs  by  patient  labor 

To  enter  into  rest  : 
Then  pilKrim.  worn  and  weary. 

Press  on.  the  goal  is  high  ; 
The  prize  is  straight  before  thee— 

There's  resting  by  and  by. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  tender  this  associa- 
tion my  profound  and  sincere  thanks  for 
the  confidence  reposed  in  me,  as  shown  by 
your  haviug  twice  chosen  me  as  your  pre- 
siding ofticer. 

I  accepted  this  evidence  of  your  esteem, 
with  au  earnest  desire  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  acceptably,  but  with  no 
idea  of  doing  it  as  acceptably  as  have  the 
ably,  illustrious,  scholarly,  eloquent  and 
noted  men  who  have  preceded  me;  but  I 
shall  ever  remember  with  gratitude  this 
unexpected  evidence  of  your  esteem. 

With  the  most  earnest  and  sincere  desire 
for  the  success  and  happiness  of  you  all  in 
your  chosen  vocations,  as  the  years  go  by, 
1  wish  you  all  God-speed. 

A.  B.  Mason. 

The  adilress  of  the  President  was  re- 
ferred to  a   business   committee  as  fol- 


lows :  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Chairman  ; 
E.  R.  Root,  F.  H.  Macpherson,  M. 
Emigh,  Wm.  Couse,  J.  R.  Howell,  Wm. 
Hislop. 

After  the  reading  of  the  President's 
address,  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
8:30  a.m. 

SE:  CO  1^13       3DA."3r. 

MORNING   SESSION. 

President  Mason  called  the  meeting 
to  order  at  8:30  a.m.,  and  the  conven- 
tion listened  to  the  reading  of  an  essay 
written  by  Miss  H.  F.  Buller,  of  Camp- 
bellford.  Out.,  on 

Bee-Keepins:  ^^  nn  Occupation 
tor  Women. 

The  question  may  be,  and  no  doubt  often 
has  been  asked,  "Is  bee-keeping  a  suitable 
or  desirable  occupation  for  women!"  and 
after  having  given  it  a  pretty  fair  trial  for 
the  last  eight  years,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  any  woman  of 
moderate  strength  and  intelligence,  should 
not  be  able  to  take  charge  of  an  apiary  of 
from  80  to  50  colonies,  with  very  little  as- 
sistance, and  derive  both  pleasure  and 
profit  from  the  emploj-ment;  at  the  same 
time,  I  doubt  whether  there  are  many  who 
would  succeed  very  well  in  carrying  on  the 
business  alone,  though  of  course  there  are  a 
few  who  would. 

In  reading  the  numerous  bee-papers  that 
are  published  nowadays,  one  frequentl.y 
meets  with  articles  on  the  subject  of, 
whether  it  is  best  to  make  a  specialty  of 
bee-keeping,  or  combine  it  with  some  other 
occupation.  Now  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
farmer  can  carry  on  both  farming  and  bee- 
keeping successfully  himself,  but  if  he  has 
either  daughters  or  suns,  who  will  make  a 
specialty  of  this  department,  bee-keeping, 
it  may  very  advantageously  be  combined 
with  farming;  and  1  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  why  girls  might  not  make  as  great 
a  success  of  the  business,  as  boys. 

The  wife  is  supposed  to  have  her  hands 
quite  full  enough  with  household  work,and, 
I  may  say,  her  head,  too,  and  for  any  one, 
either  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman,  to  do 
any  good  with  bees,  they  must  give  them 
their  individual  attention,  and  be  really 
interested,  and  enthusiastic  over  their 
work. 

"  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  suc- 
cess "  in  any  business,  and  in  none  more 
than  in  bee-keeping.  It  is  not  only  labor, 
but  a  science,  and  will  make  constant  de- 
mands, not  only  on  the  patience,  but  on  the 
bodily  strength  and  intelligence  of  those 
who  engage  in  it;  at  the  same  time  there  is 
a  fascination  about  the  business  which  re- 
lieves it  of  all  tediousness.  A  woman  will 
think  of  her  bees,  study  about  them,  and 
become  so  interested  as  to  be  almost  paid 
for  her  work  by  the  love  of  it. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  worth  while  for 
any  one  who  has  not  been  in  the  way  of 
having  the  management  of  an  apiarj-,  to 
spend  one  season  with  a  skillful  bee-keeper 
before  embarking  in  the  business  on  his 
own  account,  as  he  would  then  find  out  not 
only  the  best  methods  of  working,  but  also 
whether  the  kind  of  work  suited  him.  How- 
ever, even  with  this  preparation,  all  will 
not  succeed,  for  I  know  a  lady  who  took 
this  course,  and  afterwards  failed  entirely 
when  she  was  working  for  herself;  while 
others,  who  have  only  learned  what  tUoy 
could  from  books  anil  papers,  besides  the 
suggestions  and  instructions  given  them  by 
more  experienced  bee-keepingfriends,  have 
done  very  well. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  in  the  apiarj'  is  quite  as  well 
adapted  for  women  as   for  men,  and  also  in 


the  care  of  the  honey,  and  in  preparing  it 
for  market. 

Where  they  are  most  likely  to  feel  their 
deficiency,  is  in  the  lack  of  skill  to  do  the 
various  carpentering  jobs  that  seem  to  be 
inseparably  connected  with  bee-keeping.  I 
imagine  that  it  is  the  exception,  rather 
than  the  rule,  to  find  a  woman  who  knows 
how  to  handle  carpenter's  tools,  though 
even  this  they  may  acquire  enough  of  to 
answer  the  purpose,  where  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  doing  so. 

Hexriett.v  F.  Bullkk. 

Miss  Puller's  essay  was  then  dis- 
cussed as  follows  : 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook— The  key  to  the 
situation  is  just  this:  Give  the  children 
some  bees  oi  their  own.  Do  not  give 
them  the  bees  and  then  take  the  honey 
and  sell  it,  and  pocket  the  money. 

R.  L.  Taylor — Bee-keeping  is  as  good 
as  anything  to  furnish  ladies  a  health- 
ful, out-door  occupation  ;  but  the  ipies- 
tion  is,  whether  it  is  the  best  thing  for 
them  as  a  business.  For  some  ladies  it 
is  all  right.  Some  women  can  lift  a 
barrel  of  flour  ;  I  have  seen  them  do 
it.  Some  men  are  not  strong  enough, 
physically,  to  make  a  business  of  bee- 
keeping. We  must  look  at  this  as  a 
business.  All  kinds  of  business  can  be 
carried  on  with  but  little  demand  for 
physical  strength — sections  can  be  put 
on  and  taken  oft"  one  at  a  time — but  the 
question  is,  does  it  pay  ? 

O.  L.  Hershiser  mentioned  that  two 
girls  had  done  most  of  the  required 
work  with  his  bees  the  past  season, 
and,  as  their  part  of  the  proceeds,  they 
now  had  $75.00  in  the  bank. 

R.  McKnight  tliought  that  perhaps 
75  per  cent,  of  women  would  succeed 
as  well  as  men  at  keeping  bees. 

Wm.  Sawyer  said  that  a  woman  was 
not  capable  of  managing  a  larye  apiaiy. 

Geo.  H.  Ashby — Some  of  you  speak 
about  the  hoalthfulness  of  bee-keeping, 
and  that  it  is  on  this  account  that  ladies 
take  up  the  pursuit.  Now,  I  would 
like  to  have  you  show  me  the  woman 
that  thinks  tliat  bee-keeping  is  health- 
ful, unless  she  also  finds  it  profilablc. 

C.  P.  Dadant — There  is  much  con- 
nected with  bee-keeping  that  ladies 
cannot  do.  but  they  can  have  it  done. 

R.  McKnight,  of  Owen  Sound,  Ont., 
followed  with  an  essay  on 

Cellar  vs.  <»iit-I»oor  Winlering: 
of  Mees. 

I  have  been  assigned  the  duty  of  saying 
a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  wintering 
bees,  with  the  view,  I  suppose,  of  opening 
up  a  discussion  on  this  important  matter. 

Safe  wintering  is  of  prime  importance  to 
success  in  bee-keeping,  in  high  latitudes, 
hence  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  this 
cannot  secure  too  much  attention,  for  upon 
it  depends,  i:^  a  large  measure,  the  result 
of  the  sea.sou'  work. 

I  am  not  expected  to  treat  the  subject  ex- 
haustively—this is  clear,  from  the  fact  that 
I  am  liiuited  to  eight  minutes  in  discuss- 
ing it. 

Successful  wintering,  either  m-doors  or 
out,  depends  not  so  nmch  upon  where  bees 
spend  their  quietude  and  repose,  as  how 
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they  are  treated  during  the  time  of  their 
activity. 

Preparation  for  winter  should  begin  when 
the  first  notes  of  our  sylvan  songsters  fall 
upon  the  ear,  as  they  return  from  their 
temporary  stay  in  the  Sunny  South — 

"When  through  the  neighboring  fields  the  sower 

With  measured  tread,  and  liberal  throws  the  grain 
Into  the  faithful  bosom  of  the  ground." 

It  should  continue  while  the  floral  world 
fills  the  air  with  its  balmy  odors,  and  nectar 
is  being  distilled  in  plenty.     It  should  go  on 

"While  the  mower,  sinking,  heaps  o'er  him 
The  humid  hay,  with  tlowers  perfumed  ;" 

and  only  cease  when  on  the  last  mellow 
autumn  day 

"  The  insects  swarm  from  their  dark  nooks 
To  sport  through  one  day  of  existence  more." 

It  is  only  then  that  the  bee-keeper's  work 
of  preparation  should  cease,  and  that  of 
"gathering  in  one  group  his  pets"  be  en- 
tered upon,  that  in  peace  and  safety  they 
may  pass  the  time  when 

"The  skv  saddens  with  the  gathering  clouds, 
And  througii  the  hushed  air  the  whitening  storm 
deepens." 

If  only  proper  treatment  be  accorded 
bees  throughout  the  successive  stages  of 
their  active  life,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  Avhether  they  spend  their  sea- 
son of  repose  in  the  cellar,  or  out-of-doors, 
provided  that  they  be  properly  protected. 

Preparation  is  not  my  theme,  however. 
My  text  has  been  furnished  me,  and  I  must 
stick  to  it — "  Cellar  ii.v.  Out-Door  Winter- 
ing of  Bees."  "That's  the  question."  As 
it  stands,  I  suppose  I  am  expected  to  put  in 
a  strong  plea  for  the  cellar,  but  I  am  some- 
"what  at  a  loss  to  know  .iust  what  "  cellar  " 
means  in  my  text.  Usually  it  is  an  elastic 
term  that  may  mean  anything  from  a  damp 
and  dismal  hole  in  the  ground,  to  a  well- 
built,  well-ventilated,  and  well-appointed 
apartment. 

If  I  am  to  understand  "cellar"  to  mean 
the  underground  room  of  a  dwelling-house, 
well-built  and  well-ventilated,  then  it  will 
be  a  safe  enough  place  in  which  to  winter 
bees.  However  safe  it  may  be,  if  this  be 
the  cellar  of  my  text,  I  must  at  once  de- 
clare mj-self  in  favor  of  the  out-door  sys- 
tem, for  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  the  use  of 
the  house-cellar  as  a  winter  storing-place 
for  bees,  to  anj-  great  extent. 

I  am  opposed  to  it,  not  on  the  bees'  ac- 
count, but  on  sanitary  principles.  When  a 
cellar  is  so  used,  it  cannot  be  other  than 
disagreeable  to  those  that  live  over  it.  The 
exhalations  thrown  off  by  the  bees,  floating 
up,  as  it  will,  and  diffusing  itself  through 
the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  above,  must 
be  the  reverse  of  agreeable  to  people  who 
inhale  it.  It  may  be  worse  than  disagree- 
able— it  may  be  positively  injurious  to 
health.     I  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  is  so. 

If  there  be  such  a  disease  as  "bee- 
asthma,"  and  if  it  is  so  contracted  by  in- 
haling the  odors  arising  from  an  open  hive 
in  the  open  air,  how  much  more  likely  is  it 
to  manifest  itself  when  its  inhalation  con- 
tinues for  months  at  a  time.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  cannot  advocate  cellar-wintering  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  phrase. 

An  underground,  or  jiartially  under- 
ground, structure  is,  however,  in  my  .I'udg- 
ment,  the  best  wintering  place — best  be- 
cause most  convenient  and  economic,  both 
of  which  are  important  considerations. 
Speaking  as  I  do  from  years  of  experience 
in  various  plans  of  wintering  bees,  carried 
on  simultaneously,  I  know  whereof  I  affirm. 

During  these  years  I  have  had  two  bee- 
yards — some  years  three.  At  home  I  win- 
ter my  bees  in  a  liee-houso.  At  the  out- 
apiaries  I  liack  them  on  the  summer  stands, 
or  in  clamps,  and  my  experience  convinces 
uie  thnt  the  in-door  pinn  has  the  advantage 


of  the  out-door  one,  in  these  two  important 
matters — convenience  and  economy. 

The  convenience  consists  in  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  the  hives  may  be  put 
in  and  taken  out ;  the  economy  consists  in 
conserving  heat  and  saving  honey. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
which  is  the  safer,  for  I  believe  safety  may 
be  insured  by  either  plan ;  but  content  my- 
self with  showing  that  convenience  and 
economy  both  range  themselves  on  the  side 
of  indoor  wintering. 

Admitting  one  has  on  hand  the  cases  and 
clamps  of  former  years,  the  work  of  pack- 
ing for  winter  outside  is  still  a  labor  of 
some  magnitude.  The  cases  must  be  placed 
in  position,  the  hives  moved  into  them, 
sawdust  or  other  suitable  material  pro- 
cured; and  the  packing  done.  All  this  con- 
sumes time,  and  recurs  with  every  return- 
ing winter.  Compare  this  work  with  the 
simple  labor  of  transferring  from  the  yard 
to  the  bee-house,  and  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 

The  economy  of  the  indoor,  as  compared 
with  the  out-door  method,  must  be  ap- 
parent to  ever}*  one  who  has  given  the  mat- 
ter any  thought  at  all.  In  the  former,  the 
heat  generated  by  the  bees  when  together, 
may  be  employed  in  maintaining  a  uniform 
and  suitable  temperature,  resulting  in  a 
continued  state  of  quiescence  and  comfort, 
which  state  reduces  the  consumption  of 
stores  to  a  minimum. 

My  own  experience  goes  to  show  that 
one-half  the  amount  of  honey  per  hive  will 
serve  to  winter  in  the  house,  required  to 
bring  them  through  outside.  This  saving 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  bee-keeper  in 
more  respects  than  one.  It  often  enables 
him  to  winter  his  bees  without  fall  feeding, 
when  otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  do  so.  If  the  stores  be  ample,  it  is 
no  less  advantageous,  for  it  saves  honey, 
which  means  money. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  bee-keeper 
who  has  200  colonies.  Five  months  will 
be  the  average  time  of  confinement  in  win- 
ter quarters.  Say  it  requires  l^.j  pounds 
per  colony  per  month  inside,  and  3  poimds 
outside:  there  will  be  a  saving  of  nearly  8 
pounds  of  honey  per  colony  in  favor  of  the 
bee-house,  or  1,600  pounds  for  200  colo- 
nies; 1,600  pounds  at  9  cents  per  pound,  is 
Uii. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  extra  cost 
of  the  building  will  more  than  coimterbal- 
ance  the  saviug  in  honey.  This  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit.  Three  hundred  dollars, 
at  most,  will  serve  to  construct  a  bee- 
house,  where  labor  and  lumber  are  not  ex- 
cessivel}^  high.  The  expenditure  once 
incm'red,  no  further  outlay  will  be  neces- 
sary for  a  lifetime ;  while  the  building  may 
be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  first-class 
extracting  room,  or  a  store-house  in  sum- 
mer. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  satisfactory  plan 
of  outdoor  wintering  can  be  adopted  with- 
out considerable  outlay  in  labor  and  money. 
If  the  single-clam])  plan  be  practiced  (and  I 
hold  this  to  be  the  best  plan  of  out-door 
wintering),  it  will  require  50  feet  of  lumber, 
at  least,  for  each  outer  case,  or  10,000  feet 
for  300  colonies.  This,  at  S9.00  per  thous- 
and feet,  represents  $90.00  ;  for  labor  and 
nails,  say  15  cents  per  colony,  !?30.00 ;  saw- 
dust or  other  packing  material,  5  cents 
each,  *;10.00— or  A130.00  in  all.  This  will 
cover  half  the  cost  of  a  permanent  struct- 
ure, in  every  way  preferable.  To  this  we 
must  add  twice  the  consiunption  of  honey 
annually. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  determine  which 
plan  in  the  long  run  is  most  economical,  to 
the  man  who  keeps  from  100  to  200  colo- 
nies ;  and  it  is  to  such  that  my  remarks 
more  immediately  apply. 

Bee-keepers   having  a  less  working-force, 
should  regulate  their  practice  l)y  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  find  themselves. 
R.  McKnichit. 


The  following  discussion  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Knight's  essa}'  then  took  place  : 

Prof.  Cook — Have  j'ou  found  cellar- 
wintering  of  bees  equally  safe  with 
out-door  wintering? 

Mr.  McKnight — So  far  as  my  expe- 
rience has  gone,  the  greater  safety  has 
been  with  the  in-door  plan. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Harvey — If  the  dead  bees 
are  kept  properly  cleaned  up,  and  the 
cellar  ventilated,  there  will  be  no 
danger  to  health,  by  having  bees  under 
the  living-rooms. 

J.  Sturgeon  had  200  colonies,  and 
out-door  wintering  had  been  the  most 
successful  with  him.  Locality,  the 
hive,  and  food,  made  all  the  difference 
in  wintering,  in  his  opinion.  He  used 
chaff  hives,  and  had  high  board  wind- 
breaks. Late  disturbance  is  an  injur}'. 
Possibly  he  did  not  understand  the 
plan  of  in-door  wintering. 

R.  L.  Taylor — At  what  temperature 
did  you  keep  the  cellar  ? 

J.  Sturgeon — 40-  to  45°,  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

R.  L.  Taylor— Well,  how  near  ? 

J.  Sturgeon — Well,  within  10° to  15-. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  preferred  out-door 
\viutering.  but  wished  to  have  the  hives 
raised  a  foot  from  the  earth.  Whether 
in-doors  or  out-doors,  hibernation  is 
what  is  needed. 

R.  L.  Taylor — How  are  we  to  make 
theni  hibernate  ? 

W.  F.  Clarke — It  is  mainly  a  matter 
of  temperature,  but  not  wholly.  We 
cannot  always  induce  this  condition. 

Geo.  H.  Ashby — One  trouble  is,  that 
e.vperiments  are  not  decisive.  One 
man  puts  all  his  bees  into  the  cellar  ; 
another  leaves  them  all  out.  Part  of 
mine  are  left  out,  and  part  put  into  the 
cellar.  Those  iu-doors  consumed  9J 
pounds  per  colony,  in  5  months  ;  those 
out-doors  consumed  13  pounds.  Those 
wintered  in  the  cellar  swarmed  earlier, 
and  stored  the  most  surplus.  The 
trouble  with  cellar-wintering  is,  that 
the  bees  are  put  out  too  early  in  the 
spring.  Hives  last  longer  when  they 
are  in  the  cellar  during  the  winter. 

S.  Cornell — In  weighing  colonies, 
did  you  take  into  considei'ation  the 
weight  of  the  brood  ? 

Geo.  H.  Asliby — There  is  so  little 
brood,  that  it  is  of  no  account. 

S.  Corueil— The  object  of  putting 
bees  into  a  cellar,  is  to  aid  them  in 
keeping  up  the  proper  temperature  in- 
side the  hive.  If  they  are  properly 
protected,  the  out-door  plan  is  equallj* 
as  good. 

E.  R.  Root^ — In  our  locality  (Medina, 
Ohio),  the  consumption  of  stores  is 
about  13  to  15  ))ounds  per  colony  in 
out-door  wintering.  We  have  wintered 
but  few  bees  in  the  cellar,  but  we  have 
put  in  about  40  colonies  this  winter, 
and  were  surprised  to  see  with  how 
little  labor  the}'  were  put  into  the  cellar. 
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Prof.  Cook — We  need  have  no  feai's 
of  ill-liealth  from  liaving  bees  in  the 
cellar,  if  tlie  cellar  is  ventilated  as  all 
cellars  ought  to  be.  I  think  that  sub- 
earth  ventilation  is  not  needed,  nnless 
it  be  used  to  control  the  temperature. 
I  know  of  many  who  have  wintered 
hundreds  of  colonies  with  no  sub-earth 
ventilation. 

S.  Cornell — The  only  advantage  of 
sub-earth  ventilation,  is  that  it  maybe 
used  in  tempering  the  air  by  bringing 
it  in  under  the  earth.  I  venture  to  say 
that  I  can  winter  bees  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  25  ,  by  having  the  walls  of  the 
hive  thick. 

J.  B.  Hall — Where  is  the  man  who 
winters  his  bees  out-of-doors  ?  You  all 
talk  about  out-door  wintering,  but 
when  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  if  you 
do  not  put  your  bees  into  a  cellar,  you 
build  a  little  cellar  around  each  colony. 
W!iy  not  put  them  all  into  one  big 
cellar  ? 

K.  L.  Taylor — It  has  been  urged  that 
bees  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
cellar  too  early.  My  experience  is,  that 
it  is  better  to  take  them  out  earh'.  If 
the}"  have  wintered  well,  there  is  no 
danger  of  spring  dwindling. 

The  convention  tlien  adjourned  un- 
til 1:30  p.m. 

AFTEKNOON   SESSION. 

President  Mason  called  the  meeting 
to  order  at  1:30  p.m.,  and  the  conven- 
tion then  proceeded  to  select  the  place 
for  holding  the  next  meeting.  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  was  chosen,  and  the  election  of 
officers  was  tlien  held,  which  resulted 
as  follows  : 

President— R.  L.  Taylor,  Liipeer,  Micb. 
First  Vice  l're».— Buuene  Secor,  Forest  City,  Iowa. 
Secretary— ('.  P.  Dadant.  Hamilton,  Ills. 
Treasurer— Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Mareugo,  Ills. 

The  other  Vice-Presidents  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  executi\e  committee. 

REl'OKT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions was  re:id  anil  ad()i)tcd.  It  is 
as  follows  : 

Renolv'd.  Thai  the  coi'ilial  thanks  of  this 
Assiwialion  are  due.  and  are  hcroli.\  tcnilei-ed 
to  the  Brant  lU'C-Kccpers'  Assoiiatiou,  for  its 
kiiiil  invilalioii  (exteiideil  at  its  last  sosslou)  to 
meet  at  ffni Ml  lord,  and  for  the  tfencrous  and 
eftieient  mannir  ill  which  it  has  received  and 
entertained  I  his  eonvcntion. 

Bumlved,  That  our  tlianks  are  also  tcadeiod 
to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  llrantford, 
who  have  so  kindly  carried  out  ttie  evident 
wish  ol  tlip  eit.\ .  in  Brantiug  us  the  free  use  of 
this  hall,  and  in  friviuK  usa  f?onei<)iis  wokonie. 

BeHnlved.  That  the  thanks  of  tliis  Assoeiatioii 
are  due.  and  hereliy  e.\tendoii  to  such  liee- 
periodieals  as  liave  ^iven  us  the  gratuitous 
use  of  their  columns  for  notices  of  meelinifs. 
and  in  other  ways  triven  their  assistance  to 
make  this  moetinV  a  success.  .\nd  to  the  city 
and  other  papers  who  have  kindly  pul)lishcd 
our  nrocecdinirs.  an<l  fcir  the  correct  manner 
in  which  Ihey  have  repoiied  our  m(?etinfrs. 

BcKiilved.  That  the  thanks  of  this. \.ssociat ion 
are  due  anti  hereby  tenrlcred  to  the  (piarteltc 
whoso  kindly  assisted  in  cnlivcninir  onr  ses- 
sion by  the  siiiKiiij;  of  our  bee-keepers'  sonj;s. 

Bomlved,  That  the  thanks  of  our  .\ssoeiation 
arc  due  and  hereliy  tendered  to  the  hotels  ami 


railroads  for  roduced  rates  and  accommoda- 
tions. 

Resolved.  That  havinp  been  Informeil  by  a 
communication  from  ex-President  Thomas  G. 
Newman  (read  bv  the  PresidentI,  of  the  severe 
Illness  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  regret  at  not 
beinif  able  to  be  with  us  in  this  convention, 
we  hereliv  tender  him  our  most  cordial  sympa- 
thj-,  and  e.xpress  our  sincere  regrets  that  he  is 
iKit.  permitted  to  l>e  with  us. 

To  the  Kev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  the  acknowl- 
edged father  of  modern  apiculture,  who  is 
with  us  in  thought  liut  absent  on  account  of 
failing  health,  we  send  most  cordial  greeting, 
and  wish  him  a  restoration  to  health  and 
strength,  and  express  our  regrets  that  he  is 
not  here  to  cheer  us  by  his  presence,  and  en- 
lighten lis  by  his  counsel  and  wisdom. 

To  8.  T.  Pett  it,  of  lielmont.  Out.,  and  E.  D. 
Keene\-,  of  Arcade,  N.  Y.,  who  send  regrets 
for  their  Inability  to  be  with  us  on  account  of 
ill  health. 

Tt>.l.  y.  Detwilcr,  of  New  Smyrna,  Fla.,  who 
came  so  far  as  Toledo.  ()..  and  was  prevented 
from  attending  this  convention  because  of  the 
death  of  iiis  father,  we  also  send  words  of 
cheer  and  our  regrets  at  their  enforced 
absence.  K.  K.  Holterm.inn,  I  ^ 

K.  L.  Tavloh.  ('"'""• 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to 
Father  Langstoth  :  ■■  The  International 
bee-keepers  send  affectionate  greeting, 
and  wish  you  were  here." 

Next  came  an  cssa)"  from  S.  Cornell, 
of  Lindsay,  Out.,  upon 

Heal-Uetainiiisr  Hive— How  it  is 
lleitil  Obtained. 

Regarding  the  protection  of  bees  against 
cold  in  winter,  and  during  the  time  of  rapid 
brood-reariug  iu  spring,  I  take  the  ground 
that  warm  air  inside  the  hive  is  of  the  first 
importance,  and  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air  outside  the  hive  is  only  a  secondarv 
matter,  provided  the  hive  walls  are  com- 
posed of  good  heat-retaining  materials.  In 
a  hive  of  bees  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  self- 
acting  furnace,  keeping  up  a  constant  tem- 
perature of  65  degrees  in  the  centre,  and  at 
least  50  degrees  in  the  atmosphere  imme- 
diately surrounding  it,  when  the  bees  are 
the  most  quiescent. 

As  with  live  stock  during  our  winters,  so 
with  bees,  the  better  the  heat  is  retained  in 
the  air  in  contact  with  them,  the  less  food 
they  consume,  and  the  less  vital  work  is  re- 
quired to  keeji  up  the  standard  tempera- 
ture. That  much  of  the  heat  generated 
may  be  retained  by  the  selection  of  the  best 
materials  for  the  hive,  is  evident  from  the 
following  account  given  by  Prof.  Pepper, 
in  his  work  on  "Heat:" 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  novelties 
displayed  in  the  department  devoted  to 
Norway,  iu  the  F'rench  Exhibition  of  1867, 
was  the  self-acting  Norwegian  cooking-ap- 
paratus, constructed  in  the  most  simple 
manner,  of  a  wooden  box  lined  with  four 
inches  of  felt,  in  which  the  saucepans  con- 
taining the  food,  previously  boiled  and 
maintained  at  the  boiling-point  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
food  to  be  cooked,  are  placed.  The  heated 
sauce-pans  are  covered  with  a  thick  felt 
cover,  and,  the  lid  of  the  box  being  fastened 
down,  the  rest  of  the  cooking  is  done  by 
slow  digestion,  no  more  heat  being  added. 

"The  heated  vessels  containing  the  food 
will  retain  a  high  temperature  for  several 
hours,  so  that  a  dinner  put  into  the  appara- 
tus at  8  in  the  morning,  would  be  quite  hot 
and  ready  bv  5  in  the  afternoon,  and  would 
keei)  hot  upto  10  or  12  at  night,  because 
the  felt  clothing  so  completely  pr&vents 
the  escape  of  the  heat;  and  as  the  whole  is 
enclosed  in  a  box,  there  are  no  eunents  of 
air  to  carry  off  any  other  heat  by  convec- 
tion. 

"The  principle  on  which  this  cooking- 
apparatus  acts,  is  that  of  retaining  the 
heat:  and  it  consists  of  a  heat-retainer  or 
isolating  aiiparatus,  sliaped  something  like 


a  refrigerator,  and  cue  or  more  sauce-pans 
to  tit  into  it." 

In  selecting  the  ma:terials  for  hives,  with 
a  view  to  the  greatest  warmth,  it  should  be 
rememliered  that  air  conducts  nearly  twice 
as  much  heat  as  cork,  the  ratio  being  as  49 
to  2!).  Carded  wool  and  wool-felt  conduct 
about  four  times  as  much  as  cork.  Blotting- 
paper  conducts  aliout  as  much  iis  wool. 
Sawdust  conducts  at)Out  seven  times  as 
much  as  cork.  Wood  generally  conducts 
seventeen  times  as  much  heat  as  cork, 
"  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  wool, 
and  more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  air." 

Cheshire  says,  "  If  a  hive  side  of  %-inch 
zinc  have  its  protective  power  represented 
by  1,  that  of  a  double  side  with  dead(0 
ah-  space  would  equal  4,  while  the  same 
wooden  sides  packed  tightly  with  chaff 
would  equal  10."  "Further  experiments 
proved  that  the  cork-dust  in  lieu  of  the 
chaff-paclcing,  gave  a  uon-eonduetivity  to 
be  represented  liy  14." 

My  own  experiments  have  satisfied  me 
that  straw  is  a  much  better  heat-retaining 
material  than  wood.  Each  straw  has  a 
dead-air  chamber  lietween  the  joints,  and 
and  when  the  straws  are  pressed  together, 
the  air  lying  between  them  is  compara- 
tively "dead." 

I  made  some  experiments  last  winter 
with  an  old-style  Jones'  hive  made  of 
straw,  and  a  single-walled  eight-framed 
Laugstroth  hive.  I  found  that  the  same 
quantitj'  of  hot  water  cooled  much  more 
quickly  in  the  Langstroth.  For  covering 
hives  on  top,  there  is  nothing  available  as 
good  as  (juilts  filled  with  sheep's  wool. 
There  is  a  kind  of  batting  used  by  uphol- 
sterers which  I  think  would  answer  nearly 
as  well.  It  is  made  of  old  woolen  rags,  and 
costs,  at  wholesale,  less  than  half  the  price 
of  wool. 

Cork-dust  at  wholesale  costs  about  five 
or  six  cents  per  jionnd.  A  cubic  foot  well 
packed  weighs  aliout  eight  pounds.  About 
three  pounds  will  be  required  to  give  1^{ 
inches  of  tilling  for  the  walls  of  ordinary 
hives.  I  use  picture-backing  and  three 
thicknesses  of  carpet  felt-paper  for  the 
inner  skin  of  my  hives,  and  ■H-inch  pine  for 
the  outer  sUiu.  Hives  with  walls  thus  filled 
will  measure  about  2'.;  inches  larger  each 
way.  They  will  weigh  about  five  or  six 
pounds  more,  and  will  cost  about  as  much 
more  as  single-walled  hives  of  the  same 
capacity. 

The  question  which  every  bee-keeper  will 
ask  before  incurring  the  extra  expense  is, 
Will  it  pay  to  use  these  double-walled 
hives!  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
their  advantages  for  early  spring  brood- 
rearing  are  as  great  as  for  wintering;  Imt 
leaving  the  former  out  of  the  question,  if, 
during  the  time  one  of  these  hives  lasts,  it 
should  be  the  means  of  saving  in  good  con- 
dition a  colony  of  bees,  which  in  a  single- 
w  ailed  hive  would  have  died,  it  will  pay  to 
use  hives  with  packed  walls. 

S.  COBNEII.. 

Mr.  Sturgeon  used  and  preferred  the 
chafl'  hive. 

J.  B.  Hall— Yes,  but  there  are  really 
a  lot  of  little  cellars,  witli  a  tube  from 
each,  through  which  the  bees  may  lly. 
Mine  are  in  one  large  cellar,  with  no 
tube  for  them  to  tly  out. 

Mr.  Sturgeon — Yes.  but  I  have  tried 
putting  bees  in  a  cellar  in  chaff  hives. 

J.  B.  Hall— Yes,  yes  ;  but  you  pro- 
tected them  too  much.  When  I  go  into 
a  warm  room,  I  take  off  my  overcoat. 

J.  B.  Aches  —  Does  Mr.  Sturgeon 
o-ive  upward  ventilation  to  his  hives  in 
the  cellar  ? 

Mr.  Sturgeon-  No,  sir. 
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S.  Cornell — A  covering  of  enameled 
cloth  amounts  to  nothing,  in  the  way 
of  retaining  heat.  Such  covers  must 
be  covered  with  some  non-conductor 
of  heat. 

Geo.  H.  Ashby  said  it  made  no  dif- 
ference if  the  cellar  were  damp,  if  the 
temperature  were  high  enough. 

R.  L.  Taylor  had  several  times  tried 
wintering  bees  out-of-doors,  and  they 
had  never  wintered  so  well  as  in  a  cel- 
lar. He  had  bees  in  two  cellars.  One 
cellar  is  made  under  his  house.  There 
is  a  furnace  in  it,  and  the  cellar  is  dry. 
The  other  is  under  the  barn,  and  has  a 
cistern  in  it,  and  is  damp.  He  could  see 
no  difference  in  the  wintering  of  the 
bees  in  the  two  cellars.  There  is  just 
this  much  about  it :  In  a  damp  cellar, 
the  temperature  must  be  kept  higher. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  7:30  p.m. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
7:30,  with  President  Mason  in  the  chair. 
This  session  was  opened  very  pleas- 
antly by  the  singing  of  the  several 
bee-keepers'  songs.  The  last  one  sung 
Avas  the  one  that  appears  on  page  772 
of  the  American  Bee  Joijenal.  This 
was  new,  and  "brought  down  the 
house."  It  did  us  good  to  see  the  staid 
and  sober  President  Mason,  so  far  for- 
get himself  as  to  slap  his  knees,  tip 
back  his  head  and  shake  his  sides  with 
laughter. 

Slioiild  Bee-Keepins'  l»e  Com- 
bined M-itli  some  otiiei- 
Business  ? 

R.  L.  Taylor— No.  We  find  life  none 
too  long  to  perfect  one  occupation.  If 
there  is  added  to  this  regular  money- 
making  occupation,  some  other  money- 
making  occupation,  there  can  never  be 
so  gi-eat  a  success.  I  think  I  can  make 
more  money  by  choosing  some  one 
business,  and  putting  my  whole  soul 
and  life  into  it.  But  my  nature  rebels 
at  such  a  course  ;  there  are  some  other 
things  that  I  like  to  do  as  well  as  bee- 
keeping ;  so  I  have  sacrificed  my  love 
of  money  for  the  pleasure  of  having 
more  than  one  pursuit.  In  the 
summer  the  bees  require  close  atten- 
tion, and  any  pursuit  to  combine  with 
bee-keeping,  must  be  one  that  will  re- 
quire but  little  attention  at  that  time. 
Small-fruit  growing,  that  has  been  so 
often  mentioned,  is  a  very  poor  one. 
In  many  places,  grape-growing,  or  the 
raising  of  pears  or  plums  would  work 
well  with  bee-keeping.  But  the  ques- 
tion always  comes  back  to  me  :  "If 
bee-keeping  is  so  profitable,  why  not 
keep  more  bees  ?  Or,  if  it  is  not  pro- 
fitable, why  follow  it  at  all  ?"  If  a 
man  does  his  work  in  the  winter  as  he 
ought  to,  he  can  care  for  300  colonies 
of  bees. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Maepherson,  of  Beeton, 
Ont,  then  read  the  following  essay  : 
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Skippins:  <tneens. 

The  most  that  I  can  say  on  this  subject 
will  probably  not  be  new  to  the  majority 
of  you,  but  as  I  shall  detail  the  system 
practiced  in  our  own  apiary,  there  may  be 
some  points  which  may  interest  even  the 
older  heads  who  have  perhaps  had  a  great 
deal  more  experience  than  myself. 

I  take  it  that  the  point  in  the  queen- 
breeder's  work— where  my  subject  shall 
properly  commence — is  when  he  has  his 
queens  mated  and  ready  to  forward  in  ful- 
filment of  the  various  orders  received  or 
expected. 

The  three  principal  items  for  considera- 
tion are:  1.  The  cage.  2.  The  food.  3. 
The  mode  of  caging.  I  shall  discuss  these 
in  the  order  in  which  I  have  named  them, 
as  it  appears  to  be  their  natural  sequence. 

The  Cage, — It  requires  to  be  light,  strong 
and  free  from  absorbent  qualities.  We  have 
made  them  from  pine,  cedar,  balsam, 
spruce  and  basswood,  and  like  them  in  the 
order  named.  Pine  seems  to  conform  to  all 
the  requirements  named,  better  than  any 
of  the  others ;  cedar  is  light,  but  not  so 
strong;  balsam  is  light,  soft,  not  liable  to 
split,  and  a  good  non-absorbent,  but  with  us 
it  is  not  easily  obtainable;  basswood  is 
strong  and  less  liable  to  split,  but  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  absorbing  moisture, 
and  will  soon  become  sour,  unless  kept  in  a 
dry  atmosphere ;  spruce  is  light,  but  it  is 
usually  hard  and  flinty,  and  is  very  liable 
to  crack. 

The  shape  of  the  cage  has  not  so  much  to 
do  with  successful  shipping,  as  has  the  ven- 
tilation ;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
good  many  queens  are  lost  through  over- 
ventilation.  It  is  surprising  to  notice  how 
little  air  will  suffice. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  loss  is  from  the 
sudden  change  of  temperature  when  in  the 
mails.  This  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
overcome  by  wrapping  the  cage  in  a  single 
thickness  of  ordinary  manilla-paper. 

The  immediate  requu-ements  of  every 
cage  are— a  sufficient  space  in  which  to 
place  the  queen  and  the  attendants,  and 
another  space  in  which  to  put  the  food,  so 
connected  with  the  first  that  the  queen  and 
her  retinue  may  get  at  it  as  they  require, 
and  yet  not  become  fastened  in  it,  or 
daubed  by  it. 

The  Food.— This  is  probably  the  most 
important  item  connected  with  the 
whole  business  of  shipping  queens — the 
"weal  or  woe"  of  more  queens  depends 
upon  thi.s  than  upon  all  other  things  com- 
bined. There  are,  perhaps,  as  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  foods  made  and  recommended 
as  there  ai-e  different  methods  of  curing 
bee-stings,  but.  as  in  the  latter  case,  what 
proves  of  service  to  one  is  of  no  account 
with  another. 

We  have  tried  many  different  mixtures 
with  varying  results.  The  "Good"  candy 
seems  to  be  generally  recognized  as  having 
merit,  and  our  success  with  it  hasbeen  fair. 
We  have  also  obtained  uniformly  good  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  a  food  made  after  the 
following  formula : 

Take  absolutely-pure  granulated  sugar 
and  pulverize  it.  Put  it  in  a  gi-anite  dish 
and  pour  over  it  enough  pure  houey  (first 
having  heated  the  honey  to  a  little"  below 
the  boiling-point),  to  thoroughly  saturate 
it,  and  stir  the  mass  until  the  sugar  and 
honey  are  well  mixed.  Then  place  the  ves- 
sel in  hot  water,  in  which  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  (keeping  the  water  about 
the  boiling-point)  until  the  sugar  and  honey 
bccouie  thoroughl3'  incorporated.  When 
cool  it  will  be  found  quite  waxy.  It  will 
not  melt  and  run  easily,  and  the  bees  take 
it  very  kindly. 

During  the  past  season  we  have  sent  out 
many  hundreds  of  virgin  queens,  and  the 
work  of  preparing  the  food  as  given  above, 
was  more  than  we  cared  to  undertake  for 
such  a  large  number.      We  also  desired  a 


ess  costly  food.  We  received  in  the  spring 
from  Mr.  W.  P.  Henderson,  of  Tennessee,  a 
half-dozen  young  queens  which  reached  us 
in  a  fine,  healthy  condition,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  be  fed  on  pure  honey,  and  we  felt 
that  Ml-.  H.  was  practicing  the  plan  we 
wanted. 

We  ascertained  from  him  that  he  used 
short-staple  raw  cotton,  just  from  the  gin, 
after  being  separated  from  the  seed,  which 
he  saturated  with  the  ripest  and  thickest 
honey  that  he  could  get,  and  which  he 
then  placed  tightly  in  the  trough  of  the 
cage,  to  keep  it  from  leaking  and  bedaub- 
ing the  bees. 

One  pound  of  the  raw  cotton  holds  suffi- 
cient honey  for  a  thousand  cages,  at  a  cost 
of  ten  cents  for  the  cotton.  During  the 
season  we  shipped  nearly  all  our  queens  on 
food  prepared  in  this  way,  and  we  found 
that  in  the  majority  of  instances  they 
reached  their  destination  in  splendid  con- 
dition. 

I  wish  to  particularly  emphasize  the  idea 
that  nothing  but  the  purest  of  sugar  should 
be  used— adulterations  of  this  article  have 
cost  us  the  lives  of  a  good  many  queens. 

Mode  of  Cagixg.— Complaints  are  some- 
times heard,  of  queens  which  do  not  lay  on 
introduction  after  arrival  at  their  destina- 
tion, even  though  they  may  have  been 
good  layers  before  being  shipped.  The 
treatment  of  queens  before  shipment,  and 
the  mode  of  handling  when  caging,  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  this  trouble.  If  a 
queen  be  taken  out  of  the  hive  when  she  is 
actively  engaged  in  egg-laying,  there  is 
considerable  danger  of  injury,  through 
close  confinement  and  through  the  jarring 
and  shaking  which  she  will  receive  in  the 
transportation  by  mail,  and  we  have  known 
such  queens  to  cease  laying  almost  entirely 
after  a  long  journey.  The  remedy  for  this 
is,  to  allow  them  to  rest  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore shipment. 

We  have  seen  students,  in  catching 
queens,  take  hold  of  them  by  the  abdomen 
or  the  head.  This  is  detrimental  in  many 
cases  to  the  egg-laying  qualities  of  the 
queen,  especially  it  any  pressure  is  exerted. 
She  should  always  be  caught  by  the  wings, 
and  held  only  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

They  should  be  handled  very  carefully 
and  gently,  so  that  they  may  not  become 
excited,  and  on  being  taken  from  the  hive, 
they  should  at  once  be  transferred  to  a 
dark  spot  as  near  the  temperature  of  the 
inside  of  the  hive  as  possible.  If  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  hot  sun,  they  receive  what 
we  might  call  a  sort  of  sunstroke,  and  their 
egg-laying  qualities  seem  to  be  impaired. 

We  generally  ship  queens  by  a  mail, 
which  leaves  late  in  the  day,  antl,  if  possi- 
ble, we  always  like  to  have  the  (lueens 
caged,  and  placed  in  a  dark  room  for  two 
or  three  houis  before  they  are  seut  off. 
They  aire  thus  less  excited,  and  stand  the 
journey  better.  F.  H.  Maci'heusox. 

E.  R.  Root  showed  and  described  the 
Benton  shipping-cage.  One  trouble, 
he  said,  with  the  Peet  cage,  is  that  the 
space  is  too  large,  and  one  side  is  of 
tin.  This  allows  the  bees  to  slip  about 
too  much.  They  had  been  using  the 
Benton  cage,  with  the  best  of  success, 
the  past  season.  After  much  expe- 
rience, they  had  found  20  liecs  were 
about  the  right  number  to  put  in  the 
cage.  Thej'  had  arranged  the  Bentou 
cage  so  that  it  might  also  be  used  as 
an  introducing-cage.  He  had  watched 
the  matter  closeh",  but  had  seen  no 
proof  that  queens  are  injured  by  .shi])- 
ping  immediately  after  caging. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  8:30  a.m. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


1^"  Read  our  Book  Premium  offer  on  the 
last  page  of  this  Journal. 

1^"  Money  in  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid.  For  sale 
at  this  office. 

E^"  Send  us  one  ;%EfV  subscriber,  with 
$1.00,  and  we  will  present  you  with  a  nice 
Pocket  Dictionary. 

Jt^~  Red  Labels  are  nice  for  Pails  which 
hold  from  1  to  10  lbs.  of  honey.  Price  81.00 
per  hundred,  with  name  and  address  printed. 
Sample  free. 

13'"  Calvert's  No.  1  Phenol,  mentioned  in 
Cheshire's  Pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  as 
a  cure  for  foul  brood,  can  be  procured  at 
this  office  at  25  cents  per  ounce,  by  express. 

It^"  The  date  on  the  wrapper-label  of  this 
paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month  to 
which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past,  please 
send  us  a  dollar  to  advance  that  date  another 
year. 

Ig^  Please  send  us  the  names  of  your 
neighbors  who  keep  bees,  and  we  will  seud 
them  sample  copies  of  the  Bee  Jourx.vi,. 
Then  please  call  upon  them  and  get  them  to 
subscribe  with  you. 

2^"  As  there  is  another  firm  of  "Newman 
&  Son"  in  this  city,  our  letters  sometimes 
get  mixed.  Please  write  Amcriean  Bee 
Journal  on  the  corner  of  your  envelopes  to 
save  confusion  and  delay. 

ti§~  ^e  have  some  full  sets  of  the  Bee 
Journal  for  1889,  and  new  suliscribers  can 
have  the  full  sets  for  1889  and  1890  for 
:iil.80  until  all  are  gone.  Or,  we  will  send 
the  full  sets  for  1887,  1888,  1889  and  1890 
for  $3.00. 

Jt^"  Systematic  work  in  the  Apiary  will 
pay.  U.se  the  Apiary  Register.  Its  cost  is 
trifling.     Prices : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages)    $100 

••    100  colonies  (220  pages) 1  25 

•■   200  colonies  (420  pages) 1  50 

Jg^  When  talking  about  Bees  to  your 
friend  or  neighbor,  you  will  oblige  us  by 
commending  the  Bee  Journal  to  him,  and 
taking  his  subscription  to  seud  with  your 
renewal.  For  this  work  we  will  present  you 
with  a  copy  of  the  Convention  Hand  Book, 
by  mail,  postpaid.     It  sells  at  50  cents. 

It^"  We  offer  the  Monthly  Philadelphia 
Farm  Journal,  and  either  the  Ameuic.vn 
BeeJoi'rn.ll  or  iLLrsTRATEo  Home  Joik- 
NAi,  from  now  until  Dec.  31,  1890,  for$1.20. 
Or,  we  will  give  it  free  for  one  year  to  any 
one  who  will  send  us  one  new  subscriber  for 
either  of  our  Journals  with  $1.00  (the  sub- 
scription price). 


A  New  Method  of  Treating 

HOSPITAL  REMEDIES. 

What  are  they !  There  is  a  new  departure 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  consists  in 
the  collection  of  the  specifics  used  by  noted 
specialists  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
bringing  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  For 
instance,  the  treatment  pursued  by  special 
[ihysicians  who  treat  indigestion,  stomach 
and  liver  troubles  only,  was  obtained  and 
prepared.  The  treatment  of  other  physi- 
cians, celebrated  for  curing  catarrh,  was 
procured,  and  so  on  till  these  incomparable 
cures  now  include  disease  of  the  lungs, 
kidneys,  female  weakness,  rheumatism  and 
nervous  debility. 

This  new  method  of  "  one  remedy  for  one 
disease  "  must  appeal  to  the  common-sense 
of  all  sufferers,  many  of  whom  have  experi- 
enced the  ill  effects,  and  thoroughly  realize 
the  absurdity  of  the  claims  of  Patent 
Medicines  which  are  guaranteed  to  cure 
every  ill  out  of  a  single  bottle,  and  the  use 
of  which,  as  statistics  prove,  has  ruined 
more  stomachs  tlian  alcohol.  A  circular 
describing  these  new  remedies  is  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage,  by 
Hospital  Remedy  Company,  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, sole  proprietors. 

51D26t     Imly. 


A  Special  Club  Rate. 

A  Magazine  of  the  choice  literary  charac- 
ter which  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal 
sustains,  will  add  many  pleasures  to  any 
"family  circle."  Its  beautiful  illustrations 
and  interesting  reading-matter  will  make  it 
heartily  welcomed  at  every  "  fireside  "  in 
the  land. 

We  desire  that  every  one  of  our  readers 
should  secure  its  regular  visits  during  the 
year  1890,  and  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
do  so,  we  will  make  this  tempting  offer : 

We  will  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 
and  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal,  aud 
mail  both  periodicals  during  the  whole  year 
1890  for  lil.SO,  if  the  order  is  received  at 
this  office  before  January  1,  1890. 

Such  a  remarkably  low  club  rate  as  the 
above,  should  induce  eveiy  reader  of  the 
Bee  Journal  to  accept  it  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay. 

As  a  further  inducement,  we  will  mail 
the  superb  number  for  December,  1889, 
free  to  those  who  send  their  subscriptions 
early ;  that  is,  until  aU  the  December  num- 
bers now  on  hand  are  taken. 

New  subscribers  to  the  above  club  will 
have  the  December  numbers  of  both  of  the 
Journals  fi-ee — as  long  as  the  stock  lasts. 
So  the  sooner  they  subscribe,  the  more  they 
will  get  for  their  money. 


I^"  Some  have  requested  us  to  print  a 
card  on  a  less  number  than  100  Honey 
Almanacs,  and  we  have  concluded  to  ac- 
commodate them.  We  will  furnish  25 
copies  with  card  printed  on  the  first  page, 
postpaid,  for  $1.10;  50  copies  for  $1.70 ; 
75  copies  for  $2.30.  See  prices  for  more 
on  the  page  823. 


Honey  and  Heeavrax  iVIarket. 

DBTROIT. 
HONEY.— Oemand  Is  fair  for  comb  nt  13@ISc.  per 
lb.    There  is  more  dark  boney  than  light.    Extrao 
ted,  «®S)c. 

B  B  K  8  W  AX.-24025C. 

Nov.  II.  M.  H.  BUNT.  Bell  Branch.  Mioh. 

CHICAGO. 

HONBV.— Recoipta  of  corah  are  averaging  about 
as  they  usuallT  do  with  a  fair  crop.  Prices  nile  at 
i:i@14c.  for  choice  to  fancy  l-Il).s..  which  comprise 
the  l>uili  of  tile  receipts,  very  little  in  sections  aver 
HKinK  l^,;<(u2  lbs.,  and  sells  at  10®12cH.;  dark,  »@10c 
E.xtracted.  etasc. 

BBBBWAX.-XSo.  R.  A.  BDKNBTT. 

Nov.  8.  161  South  Water  St. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.— Fancy  white  l-lba.,  Mc:  Rood,  13c.;  dark 
lie;  white  2-lb8.,  I3c.  Bztracted. white,  70.;  dark,6c 
Demand  good. 
Nov.  11.        UAMBLIN  &  BBAKSS.  514  Walout  St. 

DBNVKR. 

HONET.-ilb.  comb,  I8®15c.   Extracted,  e®7c. 
BKB8WAX.— 20®250. 
Dec.  9.  J.  M.  CLARK  COM.  CO.,  1421  ISth  St. 

MIL,WATrKBB. 

HONEY.-Choice  white  l-lbs..  14ai5c.;  2nd  grade 
white  l-lbs.,  13®14c.;  old  dark  l-lbs..  loc. ;  new.  lO® 
lie.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels  and  kegs,  7®8c.; 
in  tins  and  pails,  8@Hi^c.;  dark,  in  barrels,  6@6^c.; 
In  kegs,  *i®7c.    Demand  steady. 

BBK8WAX.— 22®23C. 
Nov.  II.  A.  V.  BISHOP.  142  W.Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Extracted,  white  clover,  basswood,  or- 
ange blossom  and  California,  8c.;  buckwheat.  6  cts.; 
common  Southern.  6.5@70c.  per  gallon.  Demand  is 
good.  Comb  honey,  fancy  white  l-lbs..  iGc;  2-lbs., 
14c.  Fair  l-lbs..  I4c.;  2-lbfl.,  ll@12c.  Buckwheat.  1- 
Ibs.,  ll®12c.;  2-lbs.,  10®llc.  Demand  very  good  for 
fancy  white  l-lbs.,  and  buckwheat  l-lbs. 

BEBSWAX.-22C. 
Oct.  2.        V.  G.  8TR0HME  YER  &  CO.,  122  Water  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Demand  for  white  clover  1-Ibs.  is  im- 
proving, but  price  depends  upon  size  and  style  of 
package,  condition  and  appearance  when  received, 
ranging  from  12@13H.C.;  basswood,  ll@ll^e.;  buck- 
wlieat,  8(§iiOe.  Extracted,  6J4@7Kc..  depending  upon 
style  and  size  of  package. 

BBBSWAX.-27@28c. 
Nov.  9.  8.  T.  FISH  &  CO..  189  8.  Water  St, 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Market  is  inactive,  and  prices  declining. 
Fancy  white  l-lbs.  13@15c..  2-lb8.  12c.  Off  grade  l-lbs. 
ll®12c.,  2-lbs.  10<§illc.  Buckwheat  l-Ibs..  10®llc.;  2- 
Ibs..  9c.  Extracted  in  good  demand.  Basswood,  7^c. ; 
California,  7^c.;  orange  bloom,  8®8^2C.;  buckwheat 
6  cents;  Soutnern.7u@7oc.  per  gallon. 

HILDHETU  BUUa.  &  SEGELKBN. 
Dec.  9.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Duane  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— It  is  selling  a  little  slow.    Fancy  white 

clover  l-lbs..  I6@17c.;  fair  to  good.  I5@16c.;  2-lbs.. 

15@16C. 

BEESWAX.-24C. 
Dec.  9.       BLAKE  &  RIPLEY.  S7  Chatham  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— A  large  amount  of  Comb  on  the  mardet 
at  l4®lfic  for  best  white.    Extracted  at  5®8c. 

BBB8W  AX.— Oemand  Is  good— 2ii®22c.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Nov.22.  C.  F.  MDTH  &  SON.  Freeman  *  Central  At. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.- Selling  slowly,  especially  extracted,  on 
account  of  mild  weather.  White  l-lbs..  13®14c.;  dark 
10®l2c.;  white  2-lbs.  I2®1.3c.;  dark.  10@12c.  Extrac- 
ted, white,  7@8c.:  dark,  5@6c. 

BEESWAX.-22C. 
Nov.  22.  CLBMON8.  CLOON  &  CO..  COr  4th  ftWalnnt. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
promptly,  will  please  notify  us  at  once. 


A  I^e'»v  Preniiiini. 

The  National  Purchasing  Agency  of  this 
city  issues  a  Membership  Ticket  good  for  the 
year  1890,  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  This 
Ticket  is  not  transferable,  and  entitles  the 
holder  to  all  discounts  that  the  Agency  can 
secure  on  goods  that  may  be  ordered,  and 
they  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  more  or 
less  discount  on  every  order  received. 

By  a  special  arrangement,  we  can  offer 
a  MEMBERSHIP  Ticket  for  1890  to  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  for  the 
A.MERiCAX  Bee  Joursal  or  Illustrated 
Ho.ME  JouKXAL,  for  one  year,  with  $2.00. 
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$5.00  Em-yclopedia.— The  work  is 
almost  as  large  as  Webster's  Dictionary,  4 
inches  thick,  weighs  over  5  pounds,  and 
occupies  over  300  cubic  inches  of  space.  It 
is  handsomely  bound  in  English  cloth, 
double  spring  back,  gilt  side  and  back 
stamp,  marble  edges,  beveled  boards,  and 
contains  over  100  illusti-ations.      It  is  pub- 


lished  at  $5.00  per  volume,  which  is  very 
low  in  comparison  with  standard  current 
prices  on  other  works. 

It  treats  of  every  characteristic,  both  the 
good  and  the  bad,  of  the  various  types  of 
man  and  woman,  and  proposes  to  tell  most 
people  more  about  their  fellow-men  than 
they  ever  dreamed  it  possible  to  find  out. 

We  will  club  it  with  either  of  our  Jovn- 
N.\LS  for  *2. 10,  postpaid.  Or  both  the  Bee 
JouRNAi.,  Home  Joihxal  and  Encyclopedia 
for  $3.00,  all  postpaid. 

Or  we  will  present  it  as  a  Premium  for  5 
new  subscriliers  to  either  Jourxal,  with 
$5.00  to  pay  for  the  sub.scriptions. 

This  is  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime— a 
rare  chance  to  get  a  very  valuable  book 
free.    The  postage  alone  costs  30  cents. 


Clubs  of  5  for  $4.00,  to  any  addresses. 
Ten  for  $7.50,  if  all  are  sent  at  one  time. 


PATENTS 


THOS.  P.  SIMPSON,  WashinKton. 
D.  C.  No  atty's  fee  until  Patent  ob- 
tained. Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


siDiat 


The  senior  partner  of  Andrew,';  &  Lockh  art 
will  give  his  entire  time  next  season  to  the 
breodinKof  Camiolan  Queens  and  Beet*, 
and  will  sell.  ;ittei'  June  1,  isno.  Untested 
Queens  at  11.00  onrh;  Tested,  $2.00  each;  those 
carried  tliroui-'li  Hit'  winter,  at  the  1.5th  of  May 
(and  are  Tested)  ^CiStO  each, 
tap"  Circulars  will  be  out  about  Feb.  1, 1890. 

JOHN  ANDREWS, 
.•>lDtf   PATTEN'S  MILLS,  Wash.  Co.,  N,  Y, 
Mention  Vie  American  Bee  Journal. 


BKIGHT  ITAIiI.\N  Been  and  Qtieeiii), 
Hee-Hives,  Sections.  Foundation,  etc, 
ISAly  H.  H.  EUETEE,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 
Written  lur  the  American  Bcc. Journal 


SCIENTIFIC 

QUEEN-REARING 

AS    PRACTICAliliY    APPI,IED  ; 

Being  a  Method  by  which  tlie  very  best  of 

Queen-Bees  are  reared  in  perfect  accord 

with  Nature'  Ways  ;  by 

G.   M.    DOOLITTLE, 

Uorodino,  rv.  IT. 

In  this  book  the  author  details  the  results 
of  his  Experiments  In  Hearing  Queen-Bees  for 
the  past  four  or  Ave  years,  and  Is  the  first 
to  present  his  discoveries  to  the  World. 

Bound  in  Cloth— 176  pages— Price,  $1.00, 
postpaid  ;  or,  It  will  be  Clubbed  with  the 
American  Bee  Journal  one  year,  for  $1.75— 
with  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal,  for  $1,75  ; 
or  the  two  Journals  and  the  Book  for  $2.50. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  W.  Madison-St CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 

ESTABLISHED    1845.. 


Is  the  oldest  and  most  popular  scientific  fKTi^ 
niechanical  paper  published  and  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  paper  of  its  claBS  in  the  world. 
Fully  illustrated.  Best  class  of  Wood  Encrav- 
ings.  Published  weekly.  Send  for  specimen 
cnpv.  Price  %Z  a  year.  Four  months'  trial,  f  1. 
MU'NN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 3(jl  Broadway,  N.V. 


ARCHITECTS  &  BUILDERO 
Edition  of  Scientific  American.  W 

A  crreat  success.  Each  Issue  contains  colored 
lithneraphic  plates  of  country  and  cityresiden- 
cf«  or  public  buildings.  Numerous  enpravinps 
Mini  full  plans  and  speciflcations  for  the  use  ot 
^iK'h  as  contemplate  building.  Price  $2.50  a  year, 
^'j  eta.  a  copy.        MUNN  &  CO.,  PubliSHEKS. 

Imay  hesecnr- 
|ed  bT  Jipply- 
.  ing  to  Mi'NX 
)  k    Co.,    who 
have  had  over 
40  years'  experience  and  have  made  over 
ICO.OOO  applications  for  American  and  Fcr- 
^  eicn  patents.    Send  for  Handbook.    Corres- 
pondence strictly  contldential. 

TRADE  MARKS. 

In  case  your  mark  is  not  registered  in  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  npply  to  MCNN  i  Co.,  and  procure 
immediate  protection.    Send  for  Handbook. 

t'<>rYR!«;llT!«  for  hooks,  charts,  maps, 
etc.,  quickly  procured.    Address 

MUNN  «fc  CO.,  Patent  Solicitora, 

GENEllAI.  OFI'K'E;  301  BUOAUWAT,  N.  T. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing  yourOrders  for  SUrJPLIES, 
write  for  prices  on  C)ne-Piece  Basswood  Sections 
Bee  -  Hives,  Shipping  -  Crates,  Frames,  Foundation, 
Smokers,  etc.    Address, 

R.  H.  SCHMIDT  Oz  CO., 
25A2et  NEW  LONDON,  Waupaca  Co.,  WIS. 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  offering  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
Sections  in  lots  ot  500,  at  $3  per  1,000  ; 
No.  2  Sections  at  $2  per  1,000,  For  prices  on 
Foundation,  Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  &c„  &c,, 
send  for  Price-List.    Address, 

J.  ST.^IiPFER  4:  SONS, 

(Successors  to  B.  J.  Miller  &  Co..) 
31Atf  NAPPANEE,  IND. 

Mtntion  llu  American  Bee  Journal. 


British.  Bee  Jourxxal 

AMD  BEE-KEEFEBB'  ADVIBEB, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  6s.  6d.  per 
annum.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
Information  lor  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S..  etc.,  and 

gublished  by  John  Huokle,  King's  Langley 
[erts,  England. 


DISCOUNT  NOTICE. 

DURING  the  months  of  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December  I  oflfer  a  DISCOUNT 
of  10  to  6  per  cent,  for  GOODS  purchased 
for  next  season's  use. 
S^"  Prtce-Iilst  Free. 

Address,  J.  M.  KINZIE. 

20Aly  ROCUESTER,  Oakland  Co.,  MICH. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Jourtml. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY 

TT^E   have   a   Large  Quantity  of   CHOICE 
'  '    WHITE  EXTRACTED  HONEY  For 

Sale,  in  kegs  holding  about  200  pounds  each, 
which  we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars  at  8 
Cents  per  pound.    Orders  are  solicited. 
THOS.  e.  NfWMAN  A  SON, 

623  &  925  West  Madison-Street.  -   CHICAGO,  IIi.3. 


THE  DELAWARE  FARM  MD  HOME 

Is  the  only  Agricultural  paper  published  on 
the  Delaware  and  Maryland  Peninsula,  that 
wonderful  Fruit  garden,  the  center  of  Peach 
and  Berry  production.  It  reaches  the  intelli- 
gent wealthy  farmers  and  fruit-men.  Adver- 
tising rates  on  application.  Samples  free. 
Agents  wanted.    Price,  fl.OO  per  .\ear. 

DEIiAWABE  FABM  AND  HOSCE, 
9M2t  49A4t  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  THrs  ADVERTISEMENT,    MENTION  THIS  JOURNAL. 


Moth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-RIast  Smokers, 

SQUARE   GLASS    HOKET-JARS,  ete. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CII.^RI.E8  F.  MTTTH  A  SON. 

Cor.  Freeman  &  Central  Aves.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

P.  8.— Send  10c.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
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BEE  KEEPERS 

Should  send  for  my  circu- 
lar. It  describes  the  best 
Hives,  the  best  Cases,  the 
best  Feeders  and  the  best 
Methods.    Address, 

J.  M.  SHIJCK. 

DBS    MOINES,    IOWA. 


Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Honey  Almanac  for  1890. 

TITST  the  thlner  needed  to  create  a  demand  tor 
^  HONEY  at  home.  Bee-keepers  should  scatter 
it  freely.  It  shows  the  uses  of  Honey  for  Medicine, 
Eating.  Drinkinc  Cooking,  for  making  Cosmetics, 
Vinegar,  etc;  also  uses  of  BEESWAX,  Price,  .'i  ct8,j 
25  copies  for  $1,10  ;  50  copies,  11,70;  75  copies,  12.30; 
100  for  »2.90.  The  foregoing  are  POSTPAID  prices; 
following  are  prices  when  sent  by  express  or  freight: 
100  tor  12.50;  500  for  tio.oo;  1,000  for  $1,5,00.  The 
Bee-Keeper's  CARD  will  be  printed  on  the  Hrst  page 
without  extra  cost,  when  25  or  more  are  ordered  at 
one  time.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NE^VHIAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,    -     CHICAGO.  ILL. 


FOR  S.41.E— My  2!;  story  Drirk  Residence, 
with  burn  and  other  out-lmildings— .">  acres 
attaohed(2'-2  acres  in  Apples.Peaches.Pearsand 
Plums,  and  2!4  acros  in  truck  g-aiiicn  and  300 
grapes.)  Also  honey-house  and  shop.  I,ix30 
feet,  2  stories,  and  130  colonies  of  Italian  and 
Hybrid  Bees  in  Lanjrstroth  Hives,  All  within 
the  suburbs  of  the  city.    Addi'css, 

50A2t  WINCHESTER,  VA, 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
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CHICAGO,  ILLS.,  DECEMBER  28,  1889.  No.  52. 


VOL.  XXV. 


Issued  Weekly  at 

Nos.  923  and  925  West  Madison  Street, 

At  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


New  Suhacriptiong  can  commence  at  any  time. 
Sinylc  Copies  Five  Cents  Each. 

George  Neighbour  &  Sons,  127  High  Holborn, 

W.  C,  London,  England, 

are  our  authorized  Agents  for  Europe. 


Entered  at  P.O.  as  Second-class  matter. 


ADTERTISIilfC}  RATES. 

20  cents  per  line  of  Space,  eacli  insertion. 

.^0  JdvertisemeDt  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


A  line  of  this  type  will  admit  about  eight  words. 
One  Inch  will  contain  Twelve  Hues. 


Editorial  Notices,  50  cents  per  line. 
Special  Notices,  30  cents  per  line. 

Transient  Advertisements  must  be  paid  for 
IN  ADVANCE. 


DISCOITNTS.— On  10  lines,  or  more,  4  times, 
10  ^  cent.:  8  times,  15  ^  cent.;  i;i  times,  20 
^  cent.;  26  times,  30  ^  cent.;  52  times,  10  ^ 
cent. 

On  20  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  15  f!  cent.;  8 
times,  20  ^  cent.;  1.3  times,  25  ^  cent.;  26 
times,  40  per  cent. ;  52  times,  50  ^  cent. 

On  30  lines,  or  more,  4  times,  20  ^  cent.;  8 
times,  25  per  cent.:  1."?  times,  30  ^  cent.;  26 
times,  50  ^  cent.;  52  times,  60  ^  cent. 


'  On  larger  Advei  isements  discounts  will 
be  stated,  on  application. 


Topics  Presented  in  TMsNnmlier. 

Alimentary  Apparatus  of  Bees 831 

Bottles  for  Honey 831 

Candy  for  Winter  Stores 827 

Color  of  Honey 827 

Combined  Super  and  Shipping-Crate. .  831 
Contradicting    Reports    Injurious    to 

Bee-Keeping 829 

Decoy  for  Securing  Swarms 829 

International  Convention  atBrantford, 

Ont 829 

Language  of  Flowers    828 

Mailing  Bees— Historical  Facts 828 

Peace  and  Good- Will  to  Men 833 

Queen-Bees  in  Foreign  Mails 827 

Riding  Hobby-Horses — Bee-Keeping  as 

a  Recreation  and  Antidote 830 

Secretary  Holtermann's  Report 833 

Sun  Wax-Extractor 829 

Swarming  without  Drones 831 

Visit  to  a  Connecticut  Apiary 829 


Conrention  Notices. 


ly  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Belleville,  Unt., 
in  the  City  Hall,  on  Jan.  8  and  9. 1H90. 

W.  CocSE,  Sec. 

ZW^  The  Indiana  State  Bee-Keepers'  Association, 
will  hold  its  tenth  annual  meeting  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  l.>.  189*J,  at  1  p.m.  All  bee- 
keepers are  cordially  invited. 

Gbo.  C.  THowi'SON,  Sec,  Southport,  Ind. 

jt^"  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado  State 
Bee-Keepers*  Association,  will  be  held  in  the  Cham- 
ber ol  Commerce  building,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  the 
third  Monday  in  Januaiy.  iH90,  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  other  business.  Everybody  is  invited  to 
attend.  K.  MiLLESON.  Prea. 

J:F"  The  24th  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  will  be  held  at  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  in  the  Capitol  Building,  on  Dec.  26  and 
27,  1889.  At  that  time  nearly  all  railroads  sell  half 
fare  tickets;  a  few  railroads  charge  one-and-one- 
third  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Reduced  hotel  rates 
wilf  be  given  at  the  Hudson  House.  All  are  cordially 
invited.  H.  D.  CrxTiNO,  Sec. 

Jj?"  The  2lst  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
C'>urt  House  at  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  .'i,  6,  and-?, 
lH9n,  Reduced  rates  will  be  given  at  hotels  and  on 
all  principal  railroads.  The  programme  and  full 
particulars  will  appear  in  due  time.  Each  county 
assiiclalion  is  requested  to  send  two  or  more  dele- 
gates. G.  U.  Knickerbocker,  Sec. 

fyThe  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  State 
Bee-Keepers'  ABSOciatton.  will  beheld  at  Burling- 
ton. Vt,on  Jan.  21  and  22,  im90.  Kxcellent  hall  ac- 
commodations have  been  secureil  at  the  VunNess 
himse.  The  Central  Vermont  Railroad  has  granted 
round-trip  tickets  from  the  following  places:  Rut- 
land, White  Iliver  .lunction,  Cambridge  Jnnctitm. 
Richford  via  St.  Albans,  Ticonderoga,  and  all  inter- 
mediate points,  to  Burlington  and  return  for  fare 
oneway.  A  good  meeting  is  expected,  and  all  are 
invited.  For  further  information  and  programmes, 
apply  to  the  Secretary, 

J.  U.  L.ARRABEE,  Larrabce's  Point.  Vt. 


)EETS. 


Our  Club  Rates  are:  $1.90  for  two  copies 

(to  the  same  or  different  postroifices);  and  for 
THREE  or  more  copies,  90  C'lnts  each. 

Tbe  Bee  Journal  is  sent  to  subscribers 
until  an  explicit  order  is  received  by  tbe 
publishers  tor  Its  discontinuance,  ana  the 
payment  of  aK  arrearages  is  made. 

Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal  will  b© 
sent  FREE  upon  application.  Anyone  getting np 
a  club,  can  have  SampleCoples  sent  to  those  they 
desire  to  interview,  by  sending  the  names  to  this 
office  ;  or  we  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 

Forelgm  Postage.— To  all  countries  In  tbe 
Universal  Postal  Union.  50  cents  extra.  To  all 
countries  NOT  In  the  Universal  Postal  Unton* 
$1.00  more  than  the  subscription  price. 

Hoiv  to  Send  Money.— Remit  by  Express, 
Post-OfBce  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  on  New 
York  or  Chicago.  If  none  of  these  can  be  had 
Register  your  Letter,  affixing  stamps  both  for 
postage  and  registrv,  ant*  take  a  receipt  for  It. 
Money  sent  thus,  iS  AT  OUR  RISK  ;  otherwise 
it  is  not.  Do  not  send  Checks  on  Local  Banks, 
for  they  cost  us  25  cents  each,  at  the  Banks  here« 
to  get  them  cashed. 

make  all  IWoney  Orders  Payable  at 
4'lilcago,  ills*—  Some  postmasters  in  the 

country  insist  on  making  such  payable  at  some 
sub-station  of  Chicago,  but  we  want  them  drawn 
on  the  main  office. 

Postage  Stamps  of  any  denomination  may 
be  sent  for  any  fraction  of  a  dollar;  or  where 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  obtained,  stamps  for 
any  amount  may  be  sent. 

Subscription   Credits, —  The   receipt    for 

money  sent  us  will  be  given  on  the  address-label 
of  every  paper.  If  not  given  within  two  weeka 
after  sen<iing  the  money,  write  to  us.  for  there 
must  be  something  wrong.  Do  not  wait  months 
or  years,  and  then  claim  a  mistake.  The 
subscription  is  paid  to  the  END  OF  THK 
MONTH  indicated  on  the  wrapper-label.  Thi» 
Is  a  continual  statement  of  account. 

We  will  take  Canadian  paper  money  for 
subscription  or  books;  and  Canadian  postage 
stamps  may  be  sent  for  fractions  of  a  dollar. 

Do  not  Write  an  Jibing  for  publication  on 

the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  business  matters, 
unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without  interfering 
with  either  part  of  the  letter.  Both  may  be  sent 
In  one  envelope,  but  must  be  on  separate  pieces 
of  paper. 

Never  Send  Silver  in  letters.  It  will  wea' 
holes  in  the  envelope,  or  may  bestolen. 

Emerson  Binders,  made  especially  for  the 
AMERICAN  Bee  Journal, are  lettered  In  gold 
on  the  back,  and  make  a  very  convenient  way  of 
preserving  the  Bke  JOURNAL  as  fast  as  received. 
They  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  ho  cent«  each. 
They  cannot  he  sent  by  mail  to  Canada. 

Ijost  Numbers.— We  carefull j  mail  the  Bee 
Journal  to  every  subscriber,  but  should  any  be 
lost  in  the  mails,  we  will  cheerfullv  replace  them 
tf  notified  before  all  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Always  Give  the  Name  of  the  Post-Office 

to  which  your  paper  is  addressed.  Your  name 
cannot  he  found  on  our  Jjist,  unless  this  Is  done. 

Wc  will  Present  a  Binder   for   the   Bee 

JOURNAL,  to  any  one  sending  three  subscriptions 
to  the  Bee  Journal— with  $3.00— direct  to  us. 

Advertisements  for  the  next  Bee  JottrnaIi 
TJUBt  reach  this  office  by  tbe  Saturday  at  the 
previous  week. 
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BEE  BOOKS 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Tlionias  G.  Newman  &  Son 

925  West  madlson  St., 

CHICAGO,  IliIilNOIS. 

Rates  to  Dealers.— On  10  or  more  copies, 
25  per  cent,  discount,  including  postage  ;  or 
If  the  dealer  pays  the  transportation,  40  per 
cent,  discount  will  be  given. 

Bees  and  Honey,  or  Management  of  an 
Apiary  for  Pleasure  and  Profit,  by  Tpomas  G. 
Newman  — 220  profusely  -  illustrated  pages, 
bound  in  cloth.  Price,  single  copy.  $1.00. 
2  copies,  $1.80.  3  copies,  $2.55.  5  copies, 
$4.00.    10  copies,  $7.50. 

Blenen    Knltur  ;—  Oder  Erfol^relclie 

Behandlung  der  Bienen.  by  Thos.  G.  Newman. 
—This  is  a  German  translation  of  the  principal 
portion  of  the  book  called  "  Bees  and  Honey." 
100  pages.    Price,  40  cts.    Per  dozen,  $3.00. 

The  Apiary  Register,  by  Thomas  G. 
Newman.— A  Record  and  Account  Book  for 
the  Apiary,  devoting  2  pages  to  each  colony, 
and  80  arranged  that  a  mere  glance  will  give 
its  complete  history.  It  is  strongly  bound  in 
full  leather.  Price,  for  50  colonies,  $1.00. 
For  100  colonies,  $1.25  ;  200  colonies,  $1,50. 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Convention  Hand- 

Book,  by  Thomas  G.  Newman.— It  contains 
a  simple  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  and 
Rules  of  Order  for  Local  Bee-Conventions  : 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  a  Local  Society; 
Programme  for  a  Convention,  with  Subjects 
for  Discussion.  Price,  cloth  binding,  50  cts. 
Leather  binding,  60  cts. 

Bee-Keepers'  Gnlde,  or  Mannal  of  the 
Apiary,  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.  —  The  edition 
01  1888  is  entirely  rewritten,  and  is  not  only 
instructive,  but  interesting  and  thoroughly 
practical.  It  comprises  a  full  delineation  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  Bees.  Price, 
bound  in  cloth,  $1.50. 

fW  A  few  copies  of  the  old  edition  can  be 
supplied  at  $1.25  per  copy. 

Honey   as   Food   and  medicine,  by 

Thomas  G.  Newman.— It  (rives  the  various  uses 
of  Honey  aa  Food  ;  Recipes  for  making  Honey 
Cakes,  Cookies,  Puddings,  Foam.  Mead,  etc.  Also 
Honey  as  Medicine,  with  many  valuable  recipes. 
Thispamphlet  is  intended  for  consumers,  ana  It 
should  be  liberally  scattered,  to  create  a  demand 
forboney.— Price,  for  either  the  Enghsh  or  the 
German  edition.  Sets.;  one  dozen  40 cts.;  100  for 
12.50  ;  500  for  tlO.OO  ;  1,000  for  tl5.00. 

^W  If  100  or  more  are  ordered,  we  will 
print  the  bee-keeper's  card  (free)  on  the  cover. 

\rhy  Eat  Honey?  (Leaflet  No.  1),  by 
Thomas  Q.NEWJiAN.-This  leaflet  is  intended  for 
distribution  in  Ibe  bee-keeper's  own  locality,  in 
order  to  create  a  Local  Market.— Price,  lOO  copies, 
50 cts.;  for 500,  «2.lX) ;  for  1,000, 13.25. 

BP~  If  200  or  more  are  ordered  at  one 
time,  we  will  print  on  them  the  honey-producer's 
name  and  address  free. 

Alelke  Clover,  (Leaflet  No.  2).  This  is 
Intended  to  scatter  airong  farmers,  to  induce  them 
to  plant  Alsike  Clover  for  Pasturage  and  Hay, and 
thereby  improve  the  neighborhood  for  bee-forage. 
Price,  Jfiofor  50  cts.;  sou  for  12.00;  1,000  for  $3.25. 

Hotr  to  Keep  Honey,  (Leaflet  No.  3), 
by  Thomas  G.  Newman.— This  leaflet  is  designed 
to  inform  producers,  dealers  and  consumers  How 
to  Keep  Honey,  so  as  to  preserve  its  richness  and 
flavor,  and  prevent  deterioration  by  being  stored 
In  damp  and  unclean  places.— Price,  100  for  50 cts.; 
600for»2.00;  1,000  for  $3.25. 

The  Preparation  of  Honey  for  the 
Uarket,  including  the  production  and  care  of 
both  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  and  inBtructlons 
on  the  Exhibition  of  Bees  and  Honey  at  Fairs, 
etc.,  by  Thomas  6.  Newman.  A  chapter  from 
**Bee8  and  Honey."— Price,  10  cts. 

Bee-Pastnrage  a  Necessity,  by  Thos. 
G.  Newman.— Progi-essive  views,  snggestiDg  what 
and  how  to  plant,  it  is  a  chapter  from  "  Bees  and 
Honey."— Price,  10  cts. 

Swannlns,  Dividing  and  Feedlng.*^ 

Bints  to  Beginners,  by  Thomas  G.  Newman.  A 
chapter  from  "  Bees  and  Honey."— Price,  5  cts. 

Bees  In  Winter,  by  Thos.  G.  Newman. 
— <aiatr-PacklnK,  Eee  Houses  and  Cellars.  This  la 
'  ".harter  from  *  Ber«  and  Honey."— Price,  3  cts. 


Scientific  Qneen-Rearing,  as  Practic- 
ally Applied,  by  G.  M.  Doolittle.  The  author 
details  the  results  of  his  Experiments  in  the 
Rearing  of  Queen-Bees  for  the  past  four  or 
Ave  years,  and  Is  the  first  to  present  his  great 
discoveries  to  the  world.    Price,  $1.00. 

Foul  Brood  —  Its  Canse  and  Cure,  by 

Frank  E.  Cheshike,  of  London,  England.  It 
describes  hla  experiments  with  the  use  of 
Phenol  for  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  Bees. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Honey  as  Food  and  ITIedlcIne.— This  is 
a  French  edition  of  the  pamphlet  in  English 
bearing  the  above  name,  by  Thos.  G.  Newman. 
It  is  printed  in  large  type,  and  contains  20 
pages.    Price,  5  cents. 

Revised  I.angstroth  Book,  by  Charles 
Dadant  &  Son  ;  edition  of  1889.  It  is  entirely 
re-written  and  fully  illustrated.  Price,  $2.00. 

Convention  Reports.— A  brief  history  of 
the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society, 
with  a  digest  of  all  its  previous  Conventions, 
and  full  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Conventions  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1885  ; 
at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  1886  ;  at  Chicago, 
Ills.,  in  1887  ;  and  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1888. 
Price.  50  cents. 

^e~  Report  of  either  Convention,  25  cts. 

A  B  C  of  Carp-Culture,  by  Milton  P. 
Pierce.— It  e.vplains  the  simplest,  cheapest 
and  most  effective  system  of  carp-culture, and 
being  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Carp-Cultural  Association,  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  all  interested  in 
ihe  fascinating  avocation  of  carp-culture.  100 
pages.    Price,  40  cents. 

ABC  of  Potato-Culture,  by  T.  B.  Terky. 
—It  tells  how  to  grow  potatoes  in  the  largest 
quantity,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  It  is  not 
only  valuable  to  potato-growers,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  applies  to  the  management  of  al- 
most any  crop  on  the  farm,  especially  to  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  manures,  etc.  Price, 
40  cents, 

Kendall's  Horse-Book.— No  book  can 
be  more  useful  to  horse-owners.  It  has  35 
engravings,  illustrating:  positions  of  sick 
horses,  and  it  treats  all  diseases  in  a  plain  and 
comprehensive  manner.  It  has  many  good 
recipes,  etc.  Price,  In  either  English  or  Ger- 
man, 25  cents. 

Western  Tl'^orld  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book.— It  contains  288  pages  of  useful  infor- 
mation for  home-seekers  or  tourists.capitallsts 
or  laborers.  A  vast  amount  of  information 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.    Price,  50  cents. 

Practical  Turkey  Rearing,  by  Fanny 

Field,  the  most  experienced  turkey-rearer  in 
America.  Written  expressly  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  making  the  business  profit- 
able. All  turkey-rearers  should  get  it.  Price, 
25  cents. 

HoHT  to  Raise  Comb  Honey,  by  Oliver 
Foster.— 16  pages.    Price,  5  cts. 

Foul  Brood,  by  A.  E.  Kohnke.— Origin, 
development  and  cure,  as  taught  by  the  most 
noted  apiarists  of  Germany.    Price,  25  cts. 

Scrlbner's  I^umber  and  Log  Book.— 

Gives  measurements  of  ali  kinds  of  lumber, 
logs  and  planks  ;  wages,  etc.    Price,  35  cts. 

Fmerson  Binders.- Made  especially  for 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  lettered  in 
gold.  They  cannot  be  mailed  to  Canada. 
Price,  60  cts. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws.— For  local 
associations,  with  name  of  the  organization 
printed.    Price,  $2.00  per  100. 

Ribbon  Badges  for  Bee  -  Keepers,  upon 
which  is  printed  a  large  bee  in  gold.  Price, 
10  cts.  each.  Large  and  elegant  Badges.with 
rosette.  50  cts.  each. 

Photographs  of  Dzierzon,  Langstroth,  or 
Baron  of  Berlepsch.    Price,  25  cts.  each. 

Comb  Honey— How  I  produce  It.  By  Geo, 
E.  Hilton.    Price,  5  cts. 

Slmmlns'  modern  Ree-Farm,  and  Its 

Bconomic  Management— 200  pages.  Price,  $1. 


Dr.  Foote's  Hand-Book  of  Health. 

—It  contains  hints  and  information  of  the  utmost 
importance  concerning  eating,  drinking  dressuog 
sleeping,  bathing,  working,  etc. 

It  tells  how  to  cure  boils,  burns,  chilblains,  corns, 
coughs,  cholera,  diarrhea,  d,v8entery.  diphtheria, 
dyspepsia,  ear-ache,  felons,  headache,  hiccough, 
hoarseness,  itching,  pimples,  piles,  rheumatism, 
ringworm,  sore  eyes,  sore  mouth,  sore  throat,  sun- 
stroke, stings  and  insect  bites,  toothache,  ulcers, 
whooping  cough,  worms,  etc.   Price,  25  cents. 

Pocket  Dictionary,  containing  32,000 
words  and  phrases,  illustrated  with  670 engravings. 
320  pages.  Always  useful  and  often  indispensable. 
Price.  50  cents.  Mailed  free,  as  a  premium  fortwo 
subscriptions  to  tne  American  Bbe  JotTRNAL 
with  $2.00. 

Farmer's  Account  Book.— It  contains 

166  pages,  printed  on  writing  paper,  and  18  ruled 
aad  bound.  Price.  $3.00.  We  will  club  it  and  the 
AMERICAN  Bee  JotmNAii  for  a  year,  for  $2.00. 
tW  If  you  want  it  sent  by  mall,  add  20  cents  for 
postage. 

Fisher's  Grain  Tables ;  For  casting  up 
the  price  of  grain,  produce,  hay  ;  wood  measurer^ 
ready  reckoner,  tables  for  plowing,  etc,  Dseftil 
to  every  farmer.   Price,  40  cents. 

Poulterer's  Gnlde,  by  C.  J.  Wabd.— It 

tell  how  to  treat  diseases  of  poultry,  etc.  Every 
Doultrv-oroducer  should  have  it.   Price.  25  cents. 


Qatnby's  New  Bee-Keeplng,  by  L.  C. 

Root.— This  is  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  M.  Qulnhy's 
"Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping,"  entirely  re-written 
by  his  son-in-law.  It  is  interesting  and  covers  the 
entire  field  of  bee-keeping  and  honey-production. 
Its  style  is  plain  and  forcible,  making  its  readers 
realize  the  fact  that  the  author  is  master  of  the 
subject.   Price,  bound  in  cloth.  $1.50. 

A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture,  by  A.  I.  Root.— 

This  is  a  cyclopaedia  of  everything  pertaining  to 
the  care  of  the  Honey-bee,  and  is  valuable  to  the 
more  advanced  bee-keeper,  as  well  as  to  the 
beginner.  It  contains  facts  gleaned  from  the  ex- 
perience of  thousands  of  bee-keepers,  all  over 
America.   Price,  cloth  binding.  $1.2j ;  paper,  $1. 

Success  in  Bee-Culture,  as  practiced 

and  advised  by  James  Heddon.— It  contains  128 

f  ages,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  illustrated, 
t  covers  tne  whole  held  of  practical  apiculture, 
and  is  intended  for  specialists  and  those  who  keep 
hees  for  the  proflts  of  the  business.   Price,  50  cts. 

A  Tear  among  the  Bees,  by  Dr.  C.  C. 

Miller.— This  is  a  Talk  about  some  of  the  Imple- 
ments, plans  and  practices  of  a  bee-keeper  of  25 
years'  experience,  who  has  for  8  years  made  the 
production  of  honey  his  exclusive  business.  Price, 
m  cloth  binding,  75  cents. 

The  Bee-Keeper's  Handy-Book,  by 

Henrt  Alley.— This  book  contains  270  pages, 
and  is  a  complete  manual  of  bee-keeping.  It  gives 
his  methods  of  Vueen-Rearing  practiced  for  22 
years.   Price,  bound  in  cloth,  $1.10. 

Dzlerzon's  Rational  Bee-Keeping. — 

A  translation  of  the  master-piece  of  that  most 
celebrated  German  authority.  Price,  hound  in 
cloth,  $2.00 ;  in  paper  covers,  $1.50. 

Blessed  Bees,  by  John  Allen.— This  is 
a  romance  of  bee-keeping,  full  of  practical  Infoi^ 
mation  and  enthusiasm.   Price,  75  cents. 

The  Production  of  Comb  Honey,  by 

W.Z.  HtTTCHiNSON.— It  discusses  the  use  of  Comb 
Foundation— when,  where  and  how  to  use  It,  etc 
Price,  25  cents. 

Moore's    Universal    Assistant,    and 

Complete  Mechaalc— This  book  contains  1,016 
pages  of  over  a  million  industrial  facts,  calcula- 
tions, processes,  trade  secrets,  legal  forms,  items  . 
of  business,  etc..  of  vast  utility  to  every  farmer, 
mechanic  and  business  man.  'This  Is  a  veritatiie 
treasury  of  useful  knowledge,  and  well  "wortn  Its 
weight  in  gold"  to  any  mechanic,  business  man, 
and  farmer.    Price,  bound  in  cloth,  $2.50, 

Dictionary  of  Practical  Aplcnlttire, 

by  PROF.  JOHX  Phiv.— This  book  gives  the  cor- 
rect meaning  of  nearly  5ixi  apiciiitural  terms. 
Price,  bound  in  cloth,  50  cents.  i. 

Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers,  by  i_ 

Chas.  F.  MUTH.— It  gives  his  views  on  the  man- 
agement of  Bees,  and  details  his  method  for  the  -j 
cure  of  Foul  Brood.  Price,  10  cents.  ! 

Dzterzon  Theory. —  The   fundamental 

principles  of  Dzlerzon's  system  of  apiculture  as 
set  forth  by  Berlepsch.    It  was  translated  by  the 
Samuel  Wagner.  Price.  15  cents. 

The  Hive  I  Use,  by  G.  M.  Doolittlb.— 

It  details  bis  management  of  Bees,  and  minutely 
describes  his  methods  fur  the  production  and  care 
of  comb  Honey;  management  of  weak  colonies  ; 
how  to  control  swarming  ;  how  to  get  the  largest 
yield  of  honey,  etc.   Price,  5  cents. 
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XHOMAs  o.  rvEnrniAN, 

BDITOB. 

VoinV.   Dec.  28,  m    No,  52, 


We  Wiiiili  all  our  readers  and  patrons 
"A    MERRY    CHRISTMAS, 
and  a  prosperous  and 
HAPPY    NEW    YEAR." 


This  number  completes  the  Twenty- 
Fifth  j-ear  of  the  AirEiiicAX  Bee  Jouunal 
— a  full  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  old.  and 
tried,  and  ever  faithful  to  its  trust. 


The  fuU  and  complete  Index  in  this 
number  will  be  very  valuable  to  all  who 
keep  the  numbers  for  reference,  or  who  use 
Binders.  It  covers  not  only  the  subjects, 
but  the  illustrations,  and  the  names  of  the 
correspondents. 


Much  interesting  matter  is  crowded 
out  of  this  issue,  by  the  Report  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  and  the  copious  Index. 
It  will  appear,  however,  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  New  Year. 


Qiieen-lleex  are  now  mailable  to 
foreign  countries.  In  accordance  with  our 
request,  and  the  letters  of  apiarists  who 
have  written  to  him,  the  Superintendent  of 
Foreiiju  mails  has  succeeded  in  getting 
bees  admitted  to  the  mails  of  countries  of 
the  Universal  Union.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  just  issued  the  following  circular 
relative  to  the  matter : 

Office  of  Foreign  Mails, 
WiishiiiKton.  D.  C,  Nov.  23,  1880. 

The  Intcriiiilioiial  llui-c;iu  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  ;U.  Herne,  Switz.,  having  advised 
tills  Department  that  certain  countries  of  the 
Postal  Union  have  consented  to  admit  to  the 
mails  they  exehiingc  with  other  countries, 
paclsages  containing  QUEEN-BEES  ;  provided 
the  bees  are  packed  in  wooden  boxes,  nut  ex- 
ceeding 5x2xlH  inches  in  size,  closed  with  a 
wire  screen  protectc'd  by  a  movable  wooden 
lid,  and  that  i)()sl:ijie  thereon  is  prepaid,  either 
at  the  rate  appliealiU' tn  letters  or  to  "samples 
of  merchandise"  in  Postal  Union  mails  : 

IT  IS  HEREBY  ORDEKED  :  that  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  December  next,  Queen-Bees, 
in  boxes  which  would  entitle  them  to  trans- 
mission in  the  domestic  mails  of  the  United 
States,and  not  exceeding--  the  dimensions  ab<jve 
named,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  mails  that  are 
exchanged  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Chili, 
Columbia,  Congo,  Dutch  West  Indies  (Curacoa, 
etc.),  Egypt,  Guatamala,  Hayti,  Hawaii,  India 
(British),  Italy,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Paraguay, 
Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  Colonies,  Rou- 
mania.  Slam,  and  Spain  and  Switzerland,  at 
the  postage  rate  applicable  to  "samples  of 
merchaiKlise  ";  and  to  the  mails  exchanged  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Austro-Hungary, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Luxemburg,  The 
Netherlands  and  Dutch  Guiana,  provided  pos- 
tage thereon  \s  fully  prcpaW  at  the  rate  appli- 
cable to  ict^ers,  viz:  live  cents  per  half-ounce, 
or  fraction  of  half-ounce. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER, 

Postmaster  Ocneral. 

Postmasters  will  cause  due  notice  of  the 
foregoing  to  be  taken  at  their  ofBces,  and  issue 
the  necessary  instructions  for  carrying  it  into 
effect.  N.  M.  BROOKS, 

Acting  Superintendent  of  Foreign  Mails. 


1]^"  The  bees  that  are  left  on  the  sum- 
mer stands  have  "had  a  picnic"  this  fall. 
The  weather  has  been  so  mild — in  fact  quite 
"  warm"— so  that  they  have  been  "on  the 
wing"  considerable  of  the  time.  Winter 
holds  off,  and  so  far  we  have  had  no  cold 
weather  in  this  latitude.  We  hope  that  Old 
Winter  will  not "  dally  in  the  lap  of  spring  " 
to  pay  for  it. 


Candy  for  IVinter  Feeding.— We 

are  requested  to  give  a  recipe  for  making 
candy  for  feeding  bees  over  the  frames  in 
winter.    Here  it  is : 

Use  four  parts  of  coffee  A  sugar,  and  one 
part  of  water;  simmer  until  it  becomes 
quite  bard,  on  being  cooled;  mould  it  into 
frames  of  one-inch  thickness,  and  lay  it  on 
the  top  of  the  frames,  using  sticks  under- 
neath I'-i-inch  square,  to  give  the  bees  free 
access  to  it,  and  the  heat  of  the  hive  will 
keep  it  warm,  and  soften  it. 


Color  of  Honey. — Mr.  J.  C.  Lee,  of 
Brooklyn,  Pa.,  asks  this  question: 

I  heard  two  bee-men  express  different 
opinions  about  basswood  and  white  clover 
honey.  One  claimed  that  basswood  honey 
was  the  whitest  honey  gathered,  and  that 
white  clover  honey  was  not  colorless,  but 
of  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  other  claimed 
just  the  reverse  of  this.  Will  you  please 
state  the  color  of  the  two  kinds  of  honey,  in 
the  Bee  Journal  '. 

White  clover  honey  varies  iu  tint  from 
pure  white  to  amber,  according  to  the  loca- 
tion where  it  is  gathered.  That  from  the 
hill  sides  varies  iu  color  from  that  in  the 
valleys.  Atmospheric  conditions,  soil,  and 
climate  have  much  to  do  with  its  tint. 
Basswood  hone_y  is  white,  invariably. 


The  Eastern  New  York  bee-keepers 
will  hold  a  Convention  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on 
Jan.  20  and  21,  1890. 


dubs  of  5  for  $4.00,  to  any  addresses. 
Ten  for  $7.50,  if  all  are  sent  at  one  time. 


The  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  writes  thus : 
"  The  Ii.LusTUATED  HojiE  Journal  is  a  wel- 
come monthly  visitor  to  oui-  house.  With 
wife  and  daughters,  it  is  '  who's  who  '  to  get 
the  first  read  of  it.  I  have  to  come  last,  be- 
cause I  am  obliged  to  take  it  as  a  relief  and 
relaxation  from  sterner  studies.  But  I  en- 
joy it  very  much  when  I  can  get  to  it.  We 
all  like  it,  and  so  do  our  grandchildren, 
cousins  and  aunts.  It  is  a  truly  family 
magazine,  containing  something  for  all, 
whether  old  or  young,  that  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting  and  instructive." 


Bees  and  Honey  in  Indiana. — 

We  have  received  the  Biennial  Report  of 
Statistics  for  Indiana.  The  total  number 
of  pounds  of  honey  reported  are  1,624,683 
for  1887,  an  increase  of  566,800  pounds 
over  the  product  of  1886.  The  average  to 
each  colony  is  about  16  pounds.  In  1888 
the  honey  crop  had  decreased  to  933,922 
pounds — only  a  little  over  one-half  of  what 
it  was  in  1887.  The  average  per  colony 
in  1888  was  only  about  7  pounds. 


Honey  Almanac. 

Here  is  what  is  said  of  it  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  Honey  Almanac  : 

It  is  to  every  bee-keeper's  interest  to  get 
the  Honey  Almanacs  well  scattered  about 
in  his  immediate  vicinity,  especially  if  he 
has  not  got  as  large  a  trade  as  he  wishes  to 
have.  As  for  me,  I  can  sell  more  than  I  can 
produce,  to  do  mj'  best,  and  there  is  up- 
ward of  400  colonies  kept  within  a  radius 
of  one  mile  of  my  own  apiary— all  within 
the  limits  of  the  city.  I  have  on  hand  now 
70  colonies. — B.  E.  Rice,  Boscobel,  Wis. 

We  have  received  the  Honey  Almanac, 
and  are  greatly  pleased  with  it.  The  book 
is  brimful  of  choice  recipes  for  cooking, thus 
commending  itself  to  the  housewife ;  while 
it  contains  directions  for  the  use  of  honey 
and  beeswax  iu  combination  with  other  in- 
gi-edients,  valuable  in  case  of  sickness  and 
accident.  It  also  clearly  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  comb  honey  cannot  be 
"  manufactured;"  and,  altogether,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  advertisements  a  bee-keeper 
can  have  for  the  sale  of  his  products.  A 
number  of  these  Almanacs  distributed  in  a 
town,  ought  materially  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  both  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
—Bce-Kcepers'  Quide. 

Prices;— 25  copies  for  $1.00;  50  copies 
for  $1.50;  100  for  $2. 50;  500  copies  for 
$10.00;  1,000  copies  for  $15.00,  delivered 
at  the  freight  or  express  office  here.  The 
bee-keeper's  Card  will  be  printed  upon  the 
first  page,  without  extra  cost,  when  25  or 
more  are  ordered  at  one  time.  Postage,  40 
cents  per  100  extra.  AH  orders  can  now  be 
filled  as  soon  as  received. 


t^"  The  Bee  Joukxal  gives  52  dividends 
in  a  year  on  an  investment  of  one  dollar. 
Can  any  one  desire  a  better  investment,  or 
richer  returns? 


Whoever  before  heard  of  a  set  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  being  sold  for  less  than 
$12.00  i  Just  think  of  our  offer  of  either 
these  or  the  Works  of  Dickens,  with  this 
Journal  untn  Dec.  31, 1890— aU  for  $3.10! 
See  the  last  page  of  this  paper. 
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Xlie  l^angiiase  ol*  Clover. 


Written  for  theAmerhMn  Bee  Journal 

BV    EIGEXE   SECOR. 


Tell  me,  little  wiuged  rover, 
That  art  bappy  in  the  clover, 
Playing  hide-and-seek  all  day, 
While  I  mow  and  rake  the  hay — 
Tell  me,  dainty,  restless  bee. 
What  j'ou  in  those  flower-cups  see, 
As  you  roam  the  fields  among, 
(rleauing  treasures  with  your  tongue. 

Thus  the  sprightly  miss  replied. 
As  from  flower  to  flower  she  hied : 

'■  Whenever  I  journey  o'er  field  or  glen, 

In  search  of  the  nectar  in  clover. 
And  peep  in  the  red  and  white  blossoms, 
then 

I  think  of  a  maiden  with  lover. 
The  red  are  the  blushes  on  modesty's  cheek — 

Tho"  white  is  the  bride's  favorite  color — 
So  I  a  sip  from  the  former  do  seek. 

But  am  wedded  to  white,  tho'  duUer." 

Further  quoth  her  busy  sister. 

That  well  had  .spoke.or  I  had  missed  her: 

"  This  fact  I  obsen-e  in  my  travels: 
Xot  the  brightest  are  the  sweetest, 
Mot  the  largest  are  completest; 

The  knowledge  of  worth  unravels 

The  mystery  why  we  often 
Pass  the  showj'  gardens  over. 
Seeking  modest,  sweet  white  clover. 

Hidden  in  the  meadow  corners." 

Then  up  spoke  a  cousin  we  caUAmericaiia, 
A  bee  "at  home,"  North,  or  in  Louisana : 

"  But  the  red  and  the  white  with  the  blue 

sky  above. 
Make  the  colors  which  all  Americans  love ; 
And  the  stars  and  the  stripes  iu  triumph 

wave  over 
The  land  where  we   find  nearly  all  kinds  of 

clover." 

A  queen  bumble-bee  came  buzzing  that  way. 
And  this  is  what  I  heard  her  say : 

•■  Those  distant  relatives  spoke  quite  well. 

But  have  not  told  it  all ; 
There's  more  in  clover  yet  to  tell. 

So  I"ll  some  facts  recall. 
The  threefold  leaf  suggests  to  me 

Its  triune  virtues  rare ; 
Where  clover  grows,  the  mighty  three — 

Beef,  milk  and  honey  are. 
And  where  this  last,  best  gift  is  found. 

To  bees  and  clover  due. 
What  flocks  are  there !  What  fruits  abound ! 

What  wealth  the  wide  world  through ! 
The  world  itself,  too,  is  a  gem — 

It's  always  running  '  over.' 
With  '  love '  and  '  lover ' — sweetest  words 

Because  they're  found  in  clovei:" 
Forest  City,  Iowa. 


HISTORICAL. 


Some  Facl§  About  mailing  Bees 
27  Year§  Ago. 


Written  for  the  American  Bee  Journal 
BY   C.    J.    ROBINSON. 


I  submit  a  few  historical  notes  re- 
lating to  the  origin  of  shipping  queens 
per  mail.  In  Dailanls'  revision  of 
Langstroth's  boolc,  it  is  recorded  (as 
new  matter)  lliat  Mr.  Townley  and 
Mr.  Alley  were  tlie  first  shippers.  Such 
record  has  no   foundation  in    fact,  and 


is  erroneous,  as  I  know  from  personal 
knowledge. 

The  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  was  the 
first  queen-breeder  who  shipped  Ital- 
ian queens  by  mail.  The  history  of  the 
matter  is  :  In  1860,  L.  L.  Langstroth 
&  Son  bred  queens  from  the  Italian 
queens  imported  by  S.  B.  Parsons.  J. 
P.  Mahan  bred  from  queens  imported 
by  himself.  His  queens  and  those  for 
Mr.  Parsons  came  into  New  York  har- 
bor on  the  same  ship,  and  arrived  in 
September,  1859.  Later,  our  lamented 
Samuel  Wagner  and  Richard  Colvin 
imported  queens,  from  which  Mr. 
Colvin  bred  queens  for  sale.  Still 
later  (in  1861)  William  Rose,  of  New 
York,  imported  Italian  bees. 

In  the  season  of  1861  there  was  a 
lively  competition  in  the  queen-trade. 
All  of  the  queen-breeders  sent  queens 
by  express.  Mr.  Langstroth  bred  or 
furnished  his  queens  in  boxes  or  frames 
5  or  6  inches  square,  and  he  sent 
queens  with  a  hundred  or  more  work- 
ers on  one  frame  by  express.  Mr. 
Mahan,  who  was  joint  owner  with  Mr. 
Langstroth  of  the  Langstroth  patent, 
used  comb  frames  running  from  side 
to  side  of  Langstroth  hives,  instead  of 
running  from  end  to  end  of  the  hive. 

In  sending  queens  ordered,  he  placed 
one  of  the  comb  frames, on  which  were 
a  queen  and  a  few  workers,  in  a  box 
suitable,  as  for  a  cage,  and  forwarded 
all  by  express. 

I  received  queens  from  Mr.  Mahan 
by  express,  and  one  queen  from  Mr. 
Langstroth.  I  was  distant  20  miles 
from  the  express  office,  and  was  both- 
ered to  get  queens  from  the  office  when 
they  arrived. 

In  the  summer  of  1863  (it  may  have 
been  in  1862)  I  was  inspired  with  the 
idea  of  shipping  queens  by  mail.  Then 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Langstroth,  stating  that 
I  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  by  mail 
instead  of  express.  He  promptly  an- 
swered me,  giving  it  as  in  his  opinion 
that  the  plan  of  mailing  queens  was 
not  practical.  On  reading  his  answer 
I  determined  to  experiment,  and  I  got 
a  paper-box  about  the  size  of  a  Peet 
cage,  but  thicker,  put  in  one  end  a 
piece  of  old  comb  with  honey  in  it ; 
fastened  it  with  a  needle  and  thread  ; 
punched  holes  in  the  box  with  an  ilet 
punch  ;  caught  a  common  queen  ;  let 
a  few  of  her  workers  on  to  the  honey 
in  the  cage  ;  dropped  in  the  queen  and 
closed  the  box  ;  wrapped  paper  around 
the  cage,  making  holes  to  correspond 
with  the  air-liolesin  the  box  ;  addressed 
the  package  to  L.  L.  Langstrotli  &  Son, 
Oxford,  O.,  and  put  it  in  the  mail- 
pouch. 

A  few  days  later,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Langstroth,  informing  me 
that  the  bees  came  all  right,  and  that 
he  began  to  believe  that  they  might  be 
transported  through    the  mail.     He,  at| 


the  same  time,  sent  me  an  Italian 
queen  in  a  very  small  cage — a  pine 
stick  one  inch  square,  corners  dressed 
off,  and  a  |-inch  hole  bored  in  one 
end  about  2j  inches  deep,  a  bit  of 
honey  (in  comb)  put  in  the  bottom, 
the  queen  and  some  six  workers  put  in 
the  hole,  wire-cloth  nailed  on  the  open 
end,  and  a  paper  having  on  it  my  ad- 
dress was  glued  on  the  stick. 

The  package  came  all  right  in  the 
mail,  but  the  bees  were  dead,  and  the 
queen  (a  fine  Italian)  was  just  dying 
when  I  received  it.  The  cause  of  their 
dying  was  because  they  were  daubed 
with  honey. 

I  reported  the  arrival  of  the  bees 
and  his  ill-success,  whereupon  he  mailed 
to  me  another  queen.  The  cage  was 
like  the  first,  only  a  little  larger.  Both 
queens  were  fine,  beautiful  Italians, 
and  he  sent  them  gratis. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  mailing 
queens.  Messrs.  Langstroth  &  Son  at 
once  adopted  the  plan  of  sending  out 
queens  to  their  patrons  by  mail,  and 
were  the  first  to  do  so,  and  others  fol- 
lowed Mr. Langstroth's  way  of  shipping. 

As  for  myself,  I  never  sold  a  queen, 
and  do  not  make  any  claim  other  than 
that  of  the  original  thought,  and  ex- 
ecuted the  plan,  set  the  example  first, 
and  then  Mr.  Langstroth  put  it  into 
practice.  I  wish  to  have  given  to  Mr. 
Langstroth  that  which  is  his  due,  and 
I  want  what  is  due  me.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Langstroth  has  priorit}'  over  all 
others  in  the  business  of  sending  out 
to  patrons  Italians  queens  by  mail 
transit.  I  feel  that  it  is  unjust  for 
other  parties  to  be  credited  with  the 
honor,  and  that,  too,  in  his  famed  book. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  looked  upon 
as  being  inimical  to  Father  Lang- 
stroth. Such  has,  I  presume,  been 
prompted  by  reason  of  some  of  m}- 
criticisms,  but  I  want  to  do  justice.  He 
was  greatly  benefited  by  my  sugges- 
tion and  experiment,  and  he  so  ac- 
knowledged at  the  time.  At  that  peri- 
od I  was  one  of  his  few  disciples.  Mr. 
Langstroth  was  being  driven  to  the 
wall  during  the  period  from  1860,  and 
later  years.  See  his  answer  in  June, 
1861,  which  was  published  in  the 
Country  Oentleman,  and  copied  into 
the  AMfikiCAN  Bee  Journal,  in  the 
June  issue  for  1861.  I  then  esteemed 
Mr.  Langstroth  about  the  same  as  do 
his  latter-day  disciples.  Herewith  I 
enclose  for  your  perusal  a  leaf  from 
the  Country  Genlleman,  on  which  is  an 
article  I  wrote.  Wliat  prompted  me 
to  write  it,  was  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Mr.  Langstroth  is  a  very 
modest  man — a  clever  soul — not  ac- 
tively brilliant — his  aspirations  were 
only  for  mutual  good — he  was  no 
financier,  and  he  could  not  cope  with 
such  brainy,  active  men  as  were  his 
opponents.     I  saw  how   it  was   in   the 
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race  for  patronage,  and  it  excited  my 
sympatlij'  for  friend  Langstroth,  and  I 
aimed  at  his  rescne. 

I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Dad  ant  after  read- 
ing their  response  to  my  article  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  and  referred 
them  to  Mr.  Langstroth  to  corroborate 
my  statement  as  being  first  to  mail 
queens.  They  answered  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Langstroth  is  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  answer  inquiries.  Certain  it  is 
he  has  been  able  to  answer  as  to  the 
origin  of  mailing  since  they  (Dadants) 
commenced  the  revision.  If  they 
wished  to  record  that  history,  they 
ought  to  have  sought  the  information 
from  reliable  sources,  and  if  they  were 
unable,  as  they  confess,  to  obtain  re- 
liable information,  not  record  any  his- 
toiy  relating  to  the    origin  of  the  plan. 

The  American  Bee  Journal  was 
discontinued  during  a  period  of  some 
three  years.  I  well  remember  its  be- 
ing discontinued  because  the  war  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  our  whole 
country  to  that  extent  that  infant  en- 
terprises were  neglected — could  not 
weather  the  storm.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  American  Bee  Journal 
was  not  issued  in  the  summer  of  1863, 
the  time  of  mailing  the  first  queens 
thus  sent  out. 

On  page  270  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  1881,  appears  an  article 
written  by  myself,  under  the  heading, 
"Origin  of  sending  queens  by  mail." 
Prior  to  that  date,  the  editor  mentions 
my  claim,  copied  it,  I  think,  from  the 
Bee-Keepers''  Magazine.  In  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Frank  Benton  a  short 
time  ago,  he  said  that  he  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  I  was  the  tirst 
to  send  a  queen  in  the  mails,  and  that 
he  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  send- 
ing safely  queens  per  mail  across  the 
seas.  I  propose  giving  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth the  honor  of  being  the  Mrst  who 
shipped  queens   bj'  mail  to  purchasei"s. 

[The  American  Bee  Journal  was 
suspended  during  the  war,  from  Jan- 
uary, 1862,  to  June,  1866,  and  that  ac- 
counts for  the  lack  of  historj-  of  the 
passing  events  during  that  time.  Our 
friends,  Messrs.  Dadant,  we  feel  sure, 
will  make  the  necessary  coi'rection  in 
the  next  edition,  which  will  be  issued 
at  no  distant  day.  Meanwhile,  the 
American  Bee  Journal  most  cheer- 
fully records  the  interesting  bit  of  his- 
tory, and  gives  credit  and  honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due.  This,  we  think, 
will  satisfy  all  reasonable  beings.  The 
copy  of  the  Country  (Jentlemati  for 
July  28,  1864,  which  Mr.  Robinson 
sends,  fully  corroborates  his  assertions 
about  bees  being  then  sent  in  the  mails 
by  Mr.  Langstroth. — Ed.] 


VISITING. 


Description   of  a  Visit  to  a  Con- 
necticut Apiary. 


Written,  fur  Vie  American  BeeJuwnml 

BY   LUCY   jane    SHERMAN. 


I  have  recently  visited  an  apiary 
situated  about  five  miles  from  here, 
and  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  it. 

It  is  called  the  "  Riverside  Apiary," 
and  is  in  West  Norwalk,  Conn.  To 
one  "not  to  the  manor  born,"  the 
drives  between  the  Norwalks,  Noroton, 
Rowayton,  and  New  Canaan,  are  all 
interesting.  Everywhere  we  see  very 
old  houses  with  gable-roofs  and  stone 
chimneys,  and  shingles  in  place  of 
clap-boards.  Stone-walls  abound,  and 
in  every  direction  the  land  looks 
"rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the 
sun." 

Riverside  Apiary  belongs  to  a  Mr. 
Johnson.  He  is  preparing  to  winter 
28  colonies.  His  hives  are  almost  ex- 
actly like  the  Cary  chaft-hive.  His 
specialty  is  rearing  queens,  though  he 
sells  both  comb  and  extracted  honej'. 
He  has  sold  U  tons  of  honey  the  past 
summer,  1,200  pounds  of  which  was 
from  white  clover,  and  sold  in  July  for 
25  cents  per  pound.  The  rest  has 
brought  20  cents — even  for  the  ex- 
tracted honey.  He  considers  this  one- 
third  of  a  crop.  He  has  two  extractors 
in  the  honey-house. 

A    SUN   WAX-EXTRACTOR. 

He  has  one  machine  which  I  have 
never  seen  before,  and  which  he  claims 
is  his  own  invention.  I  think  that  he 
called  it  a  wax  separator.  Its  object  is 
to  melt  the  wax  and  separate  it  from 
the  impurities.  It  consists  of  a  wooden 
box  lined  with  tin,  which  contains 
water  about  one  inch  deep.  The  cover 
is  lined  with  some  highlj'-polished 
metal,  and  is  fastened  to  the  box  with 
hinges.  Within  the  box  is  a  tin-pan 
made  to  fit  the  box,  only  not  so  deep, 
with  a  depression  in  the  bottom,  and 
something  like  an  inverted  tea-strainer 
inserted. 

The  scrapings  of  the  wax  are  put 
into  this  pan,  and  covered  with  a 
tightly-fitting  glass  cover.  The  outside 
cover  is  left  up,  at  right  angles  with 
the  box.  The  sun  strikes  the  highly- 
polished  lining,  is  reflected  on  the 
glass  cover  below,  causing  heat  sufli- 
cient  to  melt  the  wax,  which  runs 
through  the  inverted  tea-strainer,  into 
the  water  below,  while  the  refuse  re- 
mains in  the  pan. 

There  are  no  trees  in  this  apiary — it 
is  a  sort  of  •'  five-acre  lot"  behind  the 
house.  On  one  side,  full  50  feet  be- 
low, is  Five  Mile  river,  which,  at  this 
point,  is  only  a  respectable  brook  in 
size. 


decoy  for  securing  swarms. 

Mr.  Johnson  does  not  use  a  drone 
and  queen  trap  ;  to  secure  swarms,  he 
clips  the  wings  of  every  queen,  and 
when  a  swarm  issues,  he  uses  a  decoy. 
I  had  never  seen  a  decoy,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  equally  ignorant,  I 
will  try  to  describe  this  : 

Two  pieces  of  wire-cloth  of  equal 
size  are  fastened  to  frames,  perhaps  six 
inches  square,  connected  by  hinges, 
and  fastened  to  a  pole  4  or  5  feet  long. 
This  pole  is  fastened  to  two  other  poles 
shorter  than  the  first,  but  equal  to  each 
other.  These  three  poles  are  set  in 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  hive  which 
is  casting  a  swarm. 

The  wire-cloth  frames  open  like  a 
book,  and  some  part  of  the  swarm  is 
likely  to  settle  underneath  them.  Mean- 
while the  bee-keeper  takes  what  he 
calls  a  "queen-bottle" — that  is,  a 
piece  of  wire-cloth  joined  so  as  to  form 
a  cylinder,  with  a  cork  at  each  end — 
picks  up  the  queen  (she  will  be  found 
in  front  of  the  hive,  as  her  wings  are 
clipped),  puts  her  into  the  bottle,  puts 
in  the  cork,  and  hangs  the  l)ottle  on 
the  decoy.  Of  course,  all  the  other 
bees  join  those  on  the  decoy,  and  the 
swarm  may  be  hived  easily. 

I  visited  another  apiary  the  same 
morning,  but  it  was  no  larger  than  the 
first-mentioned,  and  apparently  had  no 
distinctive  features. 

Rowayton,  Conn.,  Nov.  19,  1889. 


BEE-TALK. 


International  Convention  at 
Brantford,  Ont. 


Written  Jor  the  American  Bee  Jmunial 

BY  W.   Z.  HUTCHINSON. 


T  HI  HID       TDA.^Sr. 

MORNING   SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order 
at  8:30  a.m.,  with  President  Mason  in 
the  chair.  The  exei-cises  were  opened 
with  prayer,  by  President-elect  R.  L. 
Taylor. 

It  was  voted  that  Thomas  G.  New- 
man &  Son  be  paid  $15.00  towards 
printing  in  pamphlet  form  the  Report 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention, 
and  to  furnish  a  copy  for  each  of  the 
members,  by  mail. 

ConlradiclinK  ReporLs  ■iijiirioiis 
to  Bee-Kvc-ping. 

E.  R.  Root  called  attention  to  the 
Chicago  Herald  affiiir.  It  had  pub- 
lished false  and  misleading  stories  re- 
garding "manufactured  lioney."  and 
bailed  to  retract  until  numerous  letters 
from  subscribers  came  pouring  in.  A 
large  number  of  letters  from  siihscrihers 
seems  to  have  a  wonderful  eft'ect  upon 
an    editor.     Mr.  Root   urged    all    bee- 
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keepers  to  write  at  once,  themselves,  to 
any  paper  iu  which  they  saw  false 
statements  regardiug  their  industry, 
and  its  products,  and  contradict  them. 
This  would  do  more  good  than  any- 
thing else  that  could  be  done.  Mr. 
Root  then  read  an  essay  upon, 

Ridins'  llobby-llorses. 

Bec-Kccping  us  a  Recreation  from  Other 
Pursuits,  and  an  Antldcitefor  Disease. 

A  hobbyist,  or  cue  who  rides  hobby- 
horses, is,  according  to  Webster,  one  who 
pursues  anj-thiug  unduly,  or  to  the  weari- 
ness of  others.  I  am  not  one  who  would 
advocate  riding  hobby-horses  to  such  au 
e-xteut;  but  I  am  one  who  would,  by  all 
legitimate  means,  encourage  healthy  en- 
thusiasm in  bee-Ueeping,  or,  in  any  other 
pastime  or  pursuit. 

Riding  bobby-horses  has  been  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Medina  "Roots."  In  har- 
mony with  such  cbaracteristics,  perhaps  I 
have  inherited  my  due  share.  I  am  going 
to  talk  to  you  to-daj'  on  the  benefit  of  hav- 
ing a  mild" hobby— liot  one  that  will  make 
its  rider  get  so  crazy  as  to  neglect  his  legiti- 
mate business,  but  one  that  will  help  iu  its 
pursuit. 

Coming  down  to  the  subject,  the  first 
question  I  ask  is,  "  What  do  we  keep  bees 
for?"  You  answer,  "  For  the  production 
of  honey  and  wax — that  is,  for  the  money 
that  there  is  in  them.'  But  is  this  the  only 
reason?  Nay,  verily.  We  uot  only  keep 
them  for  the  money  that  there  is  in  them, 
but  for  the  real  f  uu  that  we  can  get  out  of 
them — a  sort  of  tun  that  is  akin  to  a  healthy 
enthusiasm ;  a  fun  that  lightens  the  burden 
of  our  daily  toil,  gives  zest  to  life,  and  a 
new  lease  to  it. 

In  a  late  number  of  that  excellent  period- 
ical, the  Bee-Keepers'  Revieiv,  Prof.  Cook 
Cook  says : 

Iu  every  business,  one  can  do  better  work  it 
some  variety  comes  into  the  life.  This  rests 
the  mind,  brightens  the  hopes,  and  makes  the 
success  better  in  both  lines.  Thus  the  rainis- 
ler,  the  lawyer,  and  the  teacher,  tliink  and 
speak  to  better  purposes  from  their  work  and 
experience  in  the  apiary.  The  bee-keeper  has 
clearer  thought  and  better  success  from  his 
I'est  periods,  when  lie  wrestles  with  the  prob- 
lems of  how  he  may  save  souls,  save  property, 
or  educate  liis  fellows. 

The  Professor  is  in  a  position  to  know 
whereof  he  speaks,  aud  he  hits  the  point  ex 
actl}'.  "All  work  aud  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy."  Close  application  to  woi'k  of 
the  every-day  sort,  year  in  and  year  out, 
wears  on  the  constitution;  but  if  one  has  a 
hobby-horse  to  release  the  tension  during 
his  odd  hours,  he  will  not  only  enjoj-  the 
work  more,  but  live  more  and  better,  as 
Prof.  Cook  aptly  puts  it.  Several  instances 
come  to  my  mind,  viz : 

A  business  man  of  my  acquaintance  gave 
such  close  attention  to  his  business  as  to 
become  morbid,  even  despondent.  When 
he  arose  iu  the  mtirning,  it  was  his  busi- 
iiess;  when  he  ate  bis  meals,  it  was  his 
tivsiness;  when  he  went  to  bed,  it  was  his 
business ;  and  in  his  dreams  it  was  his  busi- 
ness; and  the  result  was,  melancholia  came 
upon  him,  and  the  end  was  suicide.  A 
mutual  friend,  in  speaking  of  this  sad  event 
(who  was  considerable  of  a  horseman,  and 
who  enjoys  breaking  colts,  and  whose 
hobby,  by  the  waj',  is  horses),  said:  "If 
that  man  (Mr.  W. )  had  had  a  fine  colt,  aud 
had  gone  out  mornings  to  take  a  little  drive, 
breathe  in  the  fresh  air,  aud  watch  the  de- 
velopment of  this  noblest  of  animals,  he 
might  have  been  alive  now,  and  such  a 
thing  as  despondency  might  have  t>een  un- 
known to  him." 

Another  friend  of  mine,  a  teacher  of 
music — and  most  musicians  are  more  or 
less     nervous  —  confessed    one    day     that 


thoughts  of  suicide  continually  entered  his 
mind ;  and,  as  a  confidential  friend,  he  asked 
my  advice.  Said  I,  "  You  lack  variety  in 
work.  You  need  recreation  in  the  shape  of 
a  hobby,  to  interest  you,  aside  from  your 
duties."  Of  course,  I  advised  him  to  keep 
bees.  But  he  had  such  a  natural  aversion 
to  them  that  the  thought  was  utterly  out  of 
the  question.  I  next  suggested  poultry.  He 
embarked  in  the  business,  aud  now  his 
health  is  not  only  much  improved,  but  that 
dreadful  thing  that  sometimes  alHicts 
humanity — melancholia — is  gone.  He  has 
obtained  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  enjoys  the 
work  of  his  profession;  and  when  he  goes 
home  from  his  work,  he  works  with  a  keen 
zest  amoug  his  poultry. 

I  might  take  one  more  example,  and  a 
very  familiar  one,  I  doubt  not,  to  many  of 
you.  My  father  once  was,  as  you  know,  a 
jeweler  by  trade.  Close  application  to 
business,  however,  brought  on  paralysis. 
The  doctor  advised  him  to  get  out-doors 
and  work  with  his  bees.  The  result  wa$, 
that  the  jewelry  business  was  in  time  aban- 
doned, and  bee-keeping  as  a  pursuit  was 
adopted.  His  health  returned,  and  a  new 
lease  of  life  was  added.  Again,  editorial 
work,  together  with  general  business,  broke 
down  his  health.  The  green-house  and 
garden  hobby  was  next  taken  up,  aud 
health  has  again  been  restored.  Instead  of 
dying  worn  out,  he  is  in  possession  of  al- 
most his  full  vigor. 

Once  more,  if  you  will  pardon  the  allu- 
sion, I  will  refer  to  my  own  experience.  At 
a  comparatively  early  age  in  life  I  had 
hobbies,  not  because  my  health  demanded 
it,  but  because  I  inherited  these  tendencies. 
First  it  was  electricity;  then  that  most  in- 
teresting of  pastimes,  the  study  of  the 
microscope.  Later  on  in  life,  when  I  began 
to  assume  responsibilities  in  the  work  in 
which  I  am  now  engaged — namely,  bee- 
journalism  and  bee-keeping — I  felt  con- 
stantly the  need  of  a  change.  Amateur 
photograph}"  attracted  my  odd  spells,  and 
very  soon  it  liecame  a  most  enjoyable  pas 
time ;  and  at  the  supper-table  I  was  ever 
and  anon  talking  about  "  that  last  photo- 
gi-aph  I  took,"  "instantaneous  exposures," 
and  "flash-light  negatives,"  until  my 
hobby-horse  was  indeed  a  weariness  of 
flesh  to  my  better-half. 

The  result  of  the  hobby  was,  that  it  gi"ad- 
ually  incorporated  itself  into  my  general 
work,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  many 
of  the  articles  iu  Glean  inijs  were  illustrated 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been. 

Later,  out-apiaries  began  to  attract  my 
attention ;  and  feeling  the  need  of  a  gocxl 
horse — one  that  could  get  over  the  ground 
pretty  lively — I  was  soon  in  possession  of 
a  fine  colt — an  animal  that  was  intelligent, 
and  one  that  reciprocated  in  many  ways 
the  little  attentions  that  I  gave  him.  He 
was  a  liohtnj-httrse  in  very  fact.  I  read  up 
all  I  could  Hud  on  the  subject  of  horses ;  I 
enjoyed  driving  him ;  and  when  I  got  back 
to  my  regular  work,  I  hardly  kuow  why, 
but  everj-thing  possessed  a  joy  that  it  had 
not  before.  Glvnninijs  was  made  better, 
perhaps,  and  some  of  my  long,  prosy  ai"ti- 
cles  were  made  more  concise. 

While  these  hobbies  did  not  build  up  a 
broken-down  constitution,  as  in  the  other 
instances,  they  served  admirably  to  pre- 
serve a  general  good  health,  on  the  princi- 
ple "  that  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 
They  did  another  thing:  They  kept  me  in 
mj'  younger  years  away  from  the  street- 
corners,  and  from  contracting  bad  habits 
at  that  age  in  life  wh^n  boys  are  easily  led 
astray. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  I  have  had  sev- 
eral hobbies.  I  have  looked  the  field  all 
over.  I  know  something  of  the  attractions 
in  raising  fine  poultry;  I  have  experienced 
the  passiou  of  studying  and  working  with 
electricity ;  I  have  seen  a  little  of  the  hid- 
den beauties  revealed  under  the  lens  of  the 


microscope ;  I  know  what  it  is  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  a  good  photograph ;  I  believe  I 
can  tell  when  I  see  a  good  horse — whether 
he  has  got  a  good  action ;  whether  he  is 
sound ;  whether  he  can  travel  a  mile  in  4 
minutes,  or  whether  he  can  make  that  dis- 
tance in  3  minutes,  or  in  2 :10 ;  but  not  one 
of  these  hobby-horses  presents  half  the  at- 
tractions that  the  study  of  bees  does. 

Bee-keeping  is  eminently  well-fitted  as  a 
pursuit,  and  as  an  amusement  for  the  busy 
man  who  spends  long  hours  in  the  office. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  that  stimulates 
study,  that  fires  up  enthusiasm,  that  rests 
the  mind,  and  so  gives  a  new  lease  of  life, 
as  does  bee-keeping.  To  ministers,  there  is 
an  unlimited  field  of  illustration  in  the  bee- 
hive. D.  A.  Jones  once  said  to  me,  that  he 
did  all  he  could  to  induce  ministers  to  take 
up  bee-keeping,  not  only  because  it  gave 
them  another  means  of  livelihood,  but  be- 
cause it  opened  up  to  them  a  world  of  illus- 
trations, and  at  the  same  time  gave  them 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  pastimes. 

And  now  let  me  glance  briefly  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  my  long-tailed  subject — "  Bee- 
keeping as  an  antidote  for  disease."  Many 
of  the  minds  of  those  present  will  recur  to 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  .\xtell,  of  Roseville,  Ills.,  an 
invalid  who  is  confined  to  her  couch  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  When  the 
bees  begin  to  work  in  the  fields,  little  by 
little  she  gets  out  into  the  apiary,  and 
finally  she  is  able  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
most  strong  men.  Her  husband,  likewise, 
has  poor  health,  and  yet  they  both  experi- 
ence better  health  while  at  work  among  the 
bees.  In  a  single  season,  from  ISO  colonies 
they  once  obtained  39,000  pounds  of  honey, 
and  sold  the  whole  for  cash.  If  my  time 
was  not  so  limited,  I  might  mention  scores 
of  similar  instances. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  a  very  large 
percentage — perhaps  a  half — of  those  who 
keep  bees  were  attracted  to  that  business, 
not  because  of  the  money  there  might  be 
in  it,  but  because  of  the  delightfulness  of 
the  occupation,  and  because  of  its  influence 
upon  the  health.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  as  a 
musician,  has  had  offers  of  large  salaries 
that  would  dazzle  the  eyes  of  most  of  us ; 
but,  no,  he  prefers  God's  pure  air,  and  out- 
door work  with  the  bees. 

But,  you  saj',  "You  are  going  to  get 
everybody  to  go  into  the  bee-business,  and 
so  break  down  prices."  Oh,  no,  not  at  all. 
Intelligent,  reading  people  who  need  rec- 
reation or  diversion  in  the  garb  of  a  hobby, 
are  not  the  ones  who  would  break  down 
prices.  We  get  from  the  ranks  of  such  peo- 
ple such  scholarly  men  as  Prof.  Cook,  Dr. 
C.  C.  Miller,  P.  H.  Elwood,  S.  Cornell,  and 
scores  of  others  whom  I  might  name. 

My  object  in  writing  this,  is  not  to  point 
out  how  bee  keepers  can  earn  more  money, 
but  to  caU  the  attention  of  professional  and 
business  men,  and  overworked  men  in  gen- 
eral, to  something  that  will  lighten  their 
daily  toils,  give  them  a  new  lease  of  life, 
and  open  their  hearts  to  a  new  world. 

Erxest  R.  Root. 

S.  Corneil  thought  that  there  was 
danger  of  riding  hobby-horses  too 
hard.  If  the  interest  in  the  hobby  be- 
comes too  great,  it  is  injurious. 

R.  McKuight  agreed  willi  Mr.  Cor- 
neil. He  (McKuight)  began  keeping 
bees  as  a  pastime,  and  became  so  in- 
terested that  he  sat  upon  a  stool,  un- 
der au  apple-tree,  four  dajs,  waiting 
to  see  the  first  swarm  issue  (laughter). 
He  now  prosecuted  the  business  for  the 
money  there  is  iu  it. 

R.  L.  Taylor  began  keeping  bees  as 
a  pastime,  and  became  so  interested 
tliat  he  could  not  let  it  alone.    He  said 
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that  business  men  ought  to  be  careful 
how  they  take  up  bee-keeping  as  a 
I'ecreation.  If  they  become  so  inter- 
ested that  they  neglect  their  other 
business,  it  is  then  "all  day  with 
them."  This  is  really  a  more  serious 
affair  than  one  would  suppose.  "  i," 
said  Mr.  Taylor,  •'  got  ui^on  the  hobbj-- 
horse  of  bee-keeping,  and  couldn't  gel 
off,  and  nmo  I  don't  want  to  get  off." 

President  Mason — I  think  that  Mr. 
Taylor  is  right.  I  have  often  thought, 
although  I  have  never  before  said  it, 
that  I  would  have  been  better  oti'  if  I 
had  never  kept  a  bee.  I  think  that  the 
warning  of  Mr.  Taylor  is  appropriate. 

Uotlles  tor  Honey. 

R.  McKnight  showed  some  samples 
of  bottles  for  honey.  Thej-  were  im- 
ported ;  none  like  tliem  are  made  in 
this  country.  One  style  is  called  the 
"tie-over,"  because  a  parchment  is 
tied  on  the  cork.  Some  of  them  had 
screw  tops.  They  varied  in  size  from 
one-half  pound  to  3  pounds.  They 
were  almost  unbreakable,  as  was  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  McKnight 
kicked  them  about  the  platform,  and 
allowed  them  to  be  tumbled  from  the 
table.  He  showed  bottles  tilled  with 
honey  in  1888  that  had  never  granula- 
ted. The  honey  was  heated  to  near 
the  boiling-point,  then  sealed  up  while 
hot.  He  admitted  that  the  llavor  was 
slightly  affected  by  the  heat. 

Swarniins:  M''ithoiit  Oroiies. 

"Do  bees  ever  swarm  before  the 
queen  has  laid  any  drone-eggs  ?"  was 
asked. 

President  Mason  said  "Yes;"  and 
gave  this  as  a  reason  why  he  thought 
that  the  use  of  wooden  combs  would 
not  prevent  swarming. 

4Joiiibii>e<l  Supers  and  Sliippins- 
Ci-ates. 

•'  Can  honey  be  produced  in  the 
same  receptacle  in  which  it  is  to  be 
shipped  ?" 

E.  R.  Root — It  can,  but  it  is  scarcely 
advisable. 

R.  L.  Taylor — I  have  two  brothers 
(farmers)  who  produce  honey  in  this 
manner,  and  secure  nearly  as  much  in 
price  as  those  who  clean  and  crate 
their  honey. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  un- 
til 1:30  p.m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order 
at  1:30  p.m. 

Mr.  Ivar  S.  Young,  of  Christiana, 
Norway,  sent  a  sample  case  of  honey 
to  be  shown  at  the  convention.  If  the 
sample  sent  is  a  fair  production  of  the 
honey  of  that  country,  the  inhabitants 
have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  It 
is  verj-  light  in  quality,  and  very  ele- 
gant in  flavor.     Considerable  time  was 


taken  up  in  inspecting  this  honej',  after 
which  the  thanks  of  the  association 
were  tendered  Mr.  Young  for  the 
honor  he  conferred  upon  them  in  send- 
ing the  samples  of  honey  to  the  con- 
vention, ami  that  the  Secretarj-  for- 
ward a  copy  of  the  resolutions  to  Mr. 
Young. 

The  Convention  then  listened  with 
delight  to  the  reading  of  an  essaj'  Isy 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  illustrated  with  col- 
ored charts,  upon  the 

Alimentai-)'  Apparatus  of  Uees. 

If  there  be  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  organic 
inertia,  and  if  modification  of  organs  and 
organisms  has  risen  wholly,  or  iu  part, 
through  impringemeut  upon  their  surround- 
ings, then  for  the  maximum  of  differentia- 
tion, we  should  look  to  organs  and  organ- 
isms most  used,  or  those  most  important  in 
the  organic  economy. 

Nutrition  is  the  great  function  of  animal 
life.  To  secure  and  prepare  the  food  is  the 
chief  worlj,  at  least  of  all  the  lower  forms 
of  animal  life.  We  should  expect  them  to 
find  differentiation  most  marked  in  such  or- 
gans as  are  useful  iu  procuring  the  daily 
bread.  Among  insects,  the  legs,  wings  and 
alimentary  organs  are  the  real  weapons  iu 
this  important  work  of  "bread  winning." 
In  bees,  where  the  habits  are  so  marvellously 
varied,  we  should  expect  a  marvellous 
variation  or  modification  in  these  organs — 
nor  would  we  be  disappointed.  I  think  we 
would  hardly  except  man  himself,  in  the 
remark  that  nowhere  in  the  whole  animal 
kingdom,  do  we  find  more  interesting  aud 
startling  structural  developments  than  are 
to  be  found  in  our  study  of  the  honey-bee. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  Chicago  meeting 
of  this  association,  I  showed  how  vividly 
this  is  illustrated  in  the  modification  of  the 
legs.  The  modified-hairs,  antennae-cleaner, 
wax-jaws,  pollen  baskets,  and  pulvilli  are 
marvels  of  structural  modification,  for  the 
attainment  of  specific  purposes.  The  func- 
tional complexity  of  the  legs  of  these  in- 
sects, is  only  equalled  by  thei)'  marvellous 
development  aud  structural  differentiation. 

In  this  essaj-,  I  wish  to  explain  the  anat- 
omy aud  physiology  of  the  alimentary  sys- 
tem of  the  tiee.  In  the  tongue,  and  diges- 
tive system  of  this  insect,  we  find  a  struc- 
tural modification  even  more  surprising 
than  that  of  the  legs,  equally,  if  not  more, 
marvelous  than  is  to  Vie  found  iu  any  other 
organic  structures. 

In  this  essay  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a 
discussion  of  the  tongue,  the  glands,  the 
stomach,  mouth,  honey-stomach,  and  true 
stomach. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  long  and  familiar- 
ly as  the  bee  has  Iieen  known,  yet  in  all  the 
descriptions  no  one  has  rightly  under- 
stood the  bee's  tongue.  I  know  not  a  sin- 
gle discription  that  is  entirely  accurate. 
Many  of  our  latest  writers  are  not  as  cor- 
rect as  was  the  grand  old  master  Swammer- 
dam.  Even  the  last  editor  of  the  admir- 
able Encyclopedia,  Brittanica,  is  wholly 
wrong.  It  says  (Vol.  Ill,  page  485),  "It  is 
not  tuljular,  as  Swammerdaiu  had  sup- 
posed, but  solid  throughout,  and  the  minute 
depression  at  the  extremity  is  not  the  aper- 
ture of  any  canal  through  which  liquid  can 
be  absorbed.  It  performs  strictly  the  office 
of  a  tongue,  aud  not  a  tube  for  suction." 
Every  statement  in  this  paragraph  is  en- 
tirely untrue. 

The  bee's  tongue  is  a  double  tube.  The 
inner  or  central  tube  of  the  tongiie  is  per- 
forated at  the  end,  and  through  this,  nectar 
is  drawn  from  tubular  flowers.  This  tube 
is  slitted.  too,  near  the  end,  on  the  under 
side,  and  the  edges  of  this  rigid  slit  are 
united  with  the  corresponding  edges  of  the 
outer  tube  by  a    somewhat    folded  mem- 


brane. The  length  of  the  tongue  varies 
from  .23  to  ,26  of  an  inch.  It  is  longer  iu 
the  yellow  than  in  the  black  races. 

At  the  base  of  this  double  cylinder,  just 
anterior  to  where  the  ligula  joins  the  men- 
turn,  the  central  tube  opens  by  a  short  slit 
on  its  up]>cr  side.  By  holding  bees  by  the 
wings,  aud  permitting  them  to  sip  colored 
liquids,  and  then  by  cutting  off  their  heads 
while  still  sipping,  it  is  easy  to  learn  just 
how  they  sip.  When  they  have  access  to  a 
large  drop  of  nectar,  they  not  only  draw 
the  liquid  through  the  central  tube,  but 
also  through  a  much  larger  extemporized 
tube,  formed  by  approximating  their  max- 
illte.  This  is  the  way  they  suck  the  honey 
from  such  bountiful  sources  as  the  linden, 
where  a  single  colony  of  bees  may  store  15 
pounds  in  a  daj'. 

In  case  the  nectar  is  at  the  bottom  of  long 
coroUa-tulies,  then  the  bee  can  only  use  the 
small  central  tube,  and  must  sip  very 
slowly.  Again,  in  case  the  nectar  is  spread 
out  thin  on  any  surface,  the  bee  can  throw 
the  central  tube  out  by  tightening  the  fold- 
ed membrane,  and,  by  parting  the  slit,  can 
draw^  in  and  lap  up  the  spread-out  liquid. 
This  is  also  a  slow  process. 

The  outer  tube  is  imperforate  at  the  end, 
and  by  filling  this  with  blood  the  tongue  is 
speedily  elongated.  Thus  the  tongue  is  ex- 
tended by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  aided 
liy  this  protrusive  force  of  the  nutritive 
fluid  which  is  also  forced  into  the  tongue  by 
muscular  action. 

Connected  with  the  digestive  apparatus, 
are  three  pairs  of  glands.  The  upper  head- 
glands  are  high  up  in  the  head  cavity,  and 
in  structure,  resemble  a  compound  leaf,  or 
the  meibomian  glands  in  our  own  eye  lids; 
that  is,  a  central  tube  receives  the  ducts 
from  numerous  follicles.  These  main  ducts  . 
empty  one  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  the 
mouth. 

Below  the  glands  just  mentioned  are  the 
lower  head-glauds.  These  are  compound, 
racemose  glands,  and  empty  into  a  long 
duct,  which  also  receives  the  ducts  from  a 
second  pair  of  similar  glands  located  in  the 
thorax.  The  common  duct  from  these  four 
glands  empties  just  at  the  position  of  the 
slit  at  the  base  of  the  ligula,  just  where  any 
secretion  could  be  best  poured  into  aud 
mixed  with  the  stream  of  nectar  that  might 
be  drawn  through  the  tongue  iu  any  of  the 
three  ways  already  mentioned. 

The  function  of  these  glands  has,  I  think, 
been  misunderstood  in  part,  by  even  such 
authorities  as  Leuckart  aud  Schieraenz. 
They  think  that  the  upper  head-glands 
secrete  the  larval  food.  I  feel  sure  that  this 
is  wrong.  I  lielieve  they  secrete  the  s.tliva 
of  bees,  a  substauco  analogous  to  our  own 
saliva,  in  that  it  is  mixed  with  the  pollen 
or  bee-bre.ad,  aud  renders  it  soft  and  plas- 
tic. More  than  this,  I  think  the  secretion 
from  the  glands  doubtless  furnish  the 
ferment  which  aids  to  digest  the  pol- 
len or  albuminous  food  of  the  bees.  The 
fact  that  the  nurse  or  young  bees  furnish 
chyle  or  digested  food  to  no\n-ish  the  thou- 
sands of  larvie  of  each  hive,  and  also  to 
feed  the  queen  and  the  drones,  explains 
why  these  glands  are  so  large  in  the  nurse- 
bees. 

My  reasons  for  this  view  are,  that  the 
mouths  of  the  ducts  on  the  bee's  mouth  are 
just  where  they  should  be ;  the  large  size  of 
the  glands  in  the  nurse-bees  is  also  in  har- 
mony with  this  view,  and  e.xcept  for  this 
secretion  we  cannot  explain  the  deglutition 
of  the  pollen. 

The  function  of  the  secretion  from  the 
other  four  glands  is  without  doubt  to  digest 
nectar  of  flowers.  As  is  well  known,  this 
nectar  is  neutral,  and  contains  cane  sugar. 
Honey  is  acid,  aud  contains  reducible 
sugar.  Thus  honey  is  digested  nectar,  and 
the  secretion  fi'om  the  large  racemose 
glands  of  the  l)ee  is  the  agent  which  effects 
this  transformation.  The  common  duct 
from  these  glands  empties  just  where  the 
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stream  of  honey  from  the  tongue  enters  the 
mouth.  This  honey  must  be  digested  while 
in  transit  from  flower  to  hive. 

The  fact  that  a  colony  of  bees  may  gather 
20  pounds  of  honey  in  a  day,  explains  the 
necessity  of  the  great  size  and  number  of 
these  glands.  The  fact  that  all  honey  is 
not  equally  reduced,  and  that  some  honey 
has  even  a  right-handed  rotation,  is  also  ex- 
plained. When  honey  is  collected  very 
rapidly,  as  is  often  true  in  the  linden  sea- 
son, it  is  not  fully  digested.  This  makes 
the  analysis  of  honey  a  difl3cult  matter.  I 
much  question  whether  any  chemist  can 
certainly  determine  whether  or  not  honey 
is  pure.  I  positively  know  that  some  of  our 
best  chemists  have  pronounced  honey  of 
undoubted  purity,  to  be  adulterated.  To 
one  acquainted  with  the  physiology  and 
habits  of  bees,  this  is  not  surprising. 

The  honey-stomach  is  a  strongly  muscu- 
lar organ,  richly  lined  with  epithelial  cells, 
and  in  no  wise  peculiar,  except  for  the  in- 
teresting and  complex  stomach  mouth  at 
its  lower  end.  This  is  a  slightly  oblong, 
nearly  spherical  organ,  with  a  central  pas- 
sage. The  four  segments  which  comprise 
the  anterior  end  are  jaw-like,  slightly  mov- 
able, and  have  a  peculiarly  snapping  mo- 
tion, as  is  easily  seen  by  viewing  a  fresh 
specimen  under  a  low  power  objective. — 
Short  bristle-like  hairs  form  a  thick  lining 
to  the  central  cavity.  These  hairs  point 
downward. 

The  function  of  this  unique  organ  is  as 
interesting  as  its  structure.  The  fine  pol- 
len-grains of  flowers,  as  you  all  know,  are 
light  and  airy,  and  so  float  in  every  breeze. 
As  they  fall  from  the  overhanging  anthers, 
they  often  lodge  in  the  same  nectar  that  at- 
tracts the  bees.  Thus  as  the  bee  sucks  the 
nectar  from  the  flowers,  it  secures  at  the 
same  time  more  or  less  of  this  rich  nitro- 
genous pollen.  The  pollen  and  nectar  pass 
together  into  the  honey-stomach.  When  the 
bee  reaches  its  brood-nest,  it  desires  to  pass 
the  honey — for  by  this  time  the  nectar  has 
been  digested — into  the  cells,  where  it  is 
stored  for  the  future  needs  of  the  bees. 
But  while  we  find  a  small  amount  of  pollen 
in  the  honey,  we  find  much  less  tlian  is 
found  in  the  nectar.  But  how  can  the  bees 
separate  this  pollen  from  the  nectar?  It  is 
done  liy  this  stomach-mouth,  the  jaws  of 
which  are  constantly  opening  and  shutting 
as  the  bee  is  gathering  from  flower  to 
flower,  and  is  bearing  its  full  load  to  the 
hive.  Thus  the  mixed  nectar  and  pollen 
are  drawn  into  the  central  cavity  of  the 
stomach-mouth,  when  the  jaws  close,  press- 
ing the  nectar  back  into  the  honey -stomach, 
while  the  pollen  is  retained  by  the  bristles, 
and  passed  into  the  true  stomach.  This 
constant  motion  also  mixes  thoroughly  the 
nectar  and  saliva,  thus  promoting  the  diges- 
tion of  the  nectar  or  the  formation  of  the 
honey. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  stomach-mouth  is 
a  sort  of  screen,  whose  purpose  is  to  sep- 
arate the  nitrogenous  from  the  carbonace- 
ous food.  The  former  is  in  small  quanti- 
ties, just  sufficient  for  the  daily  needs, 
while  the  honey  comes  in  large  quantities, 
and  is  stored  up  for  times  of  scarcity. 

Where  the  stomach-mouth  enters  the  true 
stomach,  the  central  opening  is  continued 
in  a  free  membranous  tube  which  hangs  in 
the  true  stomach.  This,  of  course,  serves 
as  a  valve,  and  prevents  the  digested  ma- 
terial (as  it  is  pressed  by  the  muscular  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach),  from  returning 
through  the  stomach-mouth  into  the  honey- 
stomach. 

It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  that  the  nurse- 
bees  digest  the  food  for  the  larvae,  the 
queen,  and  the  drones.  It  is  probably  true 
that  all  the  albuminous  food  of  both  queen 
and  drone  is  prepared  by  the  nurse-bees. 

The  upper  head-glands  are  not  found  in 
the  drones,and  are  very  rudimentary  in  the 
queen.    Thus  these  bees    are    not    able  to 


take  and  digest  pollen.  They  can  take  the 
honey,  and  so  have  the  racemose  glands, 
which,  in  case  the  nectar  was  not  fully 
digested  by  the  worker-bees,  enables  the 
queen  and  drone  to  complete  the  digestion. 
Thus  the  queen,  during  the  active  season, 
while  she  is  often  laying  2,000  or  3,000 
eggs  daily,  receives  her  food  all  prepared 
for  absorption,  and  so  we  understand  how 
it  is  that  the  queen  may  lay  nearly  twice 
her  weight  of  eggs  daily.  I  have  weighed 
laying  queens  several  times,  and  find  them 
to  weigh  about  .23  of  a  gi'amm,  or  about 
35  grains.  I  have  found  that  3,000  eggs 
weigh  about  .4  of  a  gramm,  or  about  60 
grains.  This  wondrous  performance  is  only 
possible,  in  that  the  queen's  food  is  wholly 
digested  for  her  by  the  nurse-bees. 

The  nature  of  the  food  given  by  the 
nurse-bees  to  the  brood,  and  to  the  queen 
and  drones,  has  been  much  discussed. 
Dufour  thought  that  it  was  chyle,  or  food 
fully  digested  and  ready  for  absorption. 
Schiemenz  argues  that  it  is  the  secretion 
from  the  upper  head-glands.  Schonfeld  be- 
lieves that  Dufour  was  correct — digested 
pollen  with  additions  of  honey. 

Schiemenz  thinks  that  the  valve  that 
reaches  from  the  stomach-mouth  into  the 
true  stomach,  would  make  it  impossible  for 
the  bee  to  regurgitate  any  food  which  had 
really  entered  the  true  stomach,  and  so 
argues,  despite  the  location  of  the  mouths 
of  these  ducts,  and  the  necessity  of  saliva 
for  the  liquification  of  the  pollen,  that  the 
jelly  or  larval  food  is  really  the  product  of 
the  upper  head-glands.  From  several  ex- 
periments which  I  have  tried,  I  believe 
Schonfeld  and  Dufour  are  correct,  and 
Schiemenz  in  error.  One  experiment  which 
in  itself  seems  crucial,  I  will  explain : 

I  removed  from  a  small  colony  of  bees  all 
the  honey,  gave  them  a  frame  of  brood,  and 
shut  them  in  their  hive.  I  then  mixed 
some  finely-pulverized  charcoal  with  some 
diluted  sugar  syrup,  and  fed  it  to  these 
bees.  As  the  charcoal  is  insoluble  and  in- 
digestible, of  course  it  cannot  and  does  not 
pass  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach  into 
the  blood,  and  so  cannot  ever  pass  to  the 
glands.  Even  if  it  were  in  the  blood,  it 
could  not  enter  into  secretion,  as  it  is  in 
non-osmotic,  and  so  could  not  appear  in  the 
saliva.  Yet  this  charcoal  appears  in  the 
food  given  to  the  larvae.  This  food  then 
cannot  be  a  secretion,  but  must  be  the  chyle 
or  digested  food  of  the  nurse-bees. 

That  the  strongly  muscular  structure  of 
the  alimentary  tract,  may  draw  the  stom- 
ach-mouth up  to  the  oesophagus,  and  thus 
draw  the  valve  up  so  that  its  valuvlar  na- 
ture is  destroyed,  is  the  view  of  Schonfeld, 
and  is,  I  believe,  correct.  This  is  then  a 
sort  of  adjustaVile  valve,  and  may  prevent 
regurgitation  or  not,  as  the  function  of  the 
bees  require.  Thus  we  have  in  the  stomach- 
mouth,  as  well  as  in  the  tongue  of  the 
honey-bee,  examples  of  differentiation 
which  are  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the 
organic  world.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Prof.  Cook's  essay  was  discussed  as 
follows  : 

S.  Cornell — Have  you  ever  examined 
wax  to  .see  the  amount  of  pollen  which 
it  contained  ? 

Prof.  Cook — Yes,  I  know  it  contains 
pollen. 

S.  Corneil — You  say  that  j'ou  are 
wintering  bees  on  wooden-combs,  as 
an  experiment,  to  prove  that  they  can 
wintei-  without  pollen.  You  know  that 
combs  have  been  dipped  in  wax,  and 
wax  contains  pollen,  hence  your  ex- 
periment will  be  imperfect,  even 
though  the  amount  of  pollen  be  in- 
finitesimal. 


Prof.  Cook— That  is  true.  I  tell  you 
that  we  must  be  very  careful,  I  see. 

S.  Corneil — I  have  had  the  eggs  of 
the  bee-moth's  larvse  hatch  in  comb 
foundation,  and  bore  tunnels  between 
the  sheets.  There  must  be  pollen  in 
the  wax,  or  this  could  never  have 
happened. 

C.  P.  Dadant — I  think  that  there  is 
little  pollen  wax.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  residue  every  time  wax  is  melted, 
but  this  residue  is  usually  wax  reduced 
to  this  pecular  condition  by  the  action 
of  the  hot  water. 

S.  Corneil — This  residue  comes  about 
as  the  action  of  hard  water.  When 
soft  water  is  used,  such  trouble  is 
avoided. 

C.  P.  Dadant — We  have  rendered 
wax  with  steam,  yet  we  had  the  same 
trouble. 

R.  McKnight  asked  how  long  a  bee 
could  subsist  upon  its  sacful  of  honey. 

Prof.  Cook  said  that  circumstances 
were  so  varied  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  a  definite  answer. 

C,  P.  Dadant  objected  to  the  use  of 
the  term  "  digested  nectar,"  or  "  par- 
tially^-digested  nectar,"  as  applied  to 
honey,  because  the  honey  is  not  really 
assimilated. 

Prof  Cook  maintained,  and  was  sup- 
ported bj'  S.  Corneil,  that  honej'  is  in 
reality  "  digested  nectar  ;"  that  it  is  in 
a  condition  to  be  assimilated  without 
undergoing  any  change,  or  at  least  but 
slight  change,  in  the  true  stomach. 
There  are  foods  that  are  really  "  di- 
gested," or  nearly  so,  that  is,  they  are 
ready  for  assimilation.  Honey  is  one 
of  the  foods  ;  it  is  largely  absorbed 
directly  from  the  stomach  into  the 
system. 

Dr.  Harvey  said  that,  in  this  matter, 
people  were  coniounding digestio?i  with 
assimilation.  There  is  primary  diges- 
tion, and  secondary  digestion.  The 
first  is  the  preparation  of  tlie  food  for 
assimilation,  and  the  second  is  assimi- 
lation.  The  process  that  nectar  under- 
goes is  that  of  primary  digestion, 

R.  McKnight  said  that,  if  honey  un- 
dergoes any  further  change  in  the  true 
stomach,  then  it  is  "  partially-digested 
nectar ;"  if  it  undergoes  no  cliange, 
then  it  is  "digested  nectar."  He  looked 
upon  the  whole  matter  as  unimportant, 
and  one  that  would  soon  be  forgotten. 

It  was  voted  that,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  As- 
sociation that  a  member  sold  a  crate 
of  honey  to  a  hotel  in  Brantford,  dur- 
ing the  meeting,  the  outside  sections 
of  which  were  good  white  honey,  and 
the  inner  sections  inferior,  dark,  buck- 
wheat honey,  the  whole  being  sold  as 
a  prime  article,  the  Association  desires 
to  place  on  record  its  condemnation  of 
all  such  transactions  as  essentially  dis- 
honest, and  calculated  to  bring  bee- 
keeping into  disrepute. 
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REPORT   OF    THE   SECRETARY. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the 
Secretary,  which  was  referred  to  the 
committee  mentioned  on  page  817  : 

Upon  referring  to  the  By-Laws,  it 
will  be  noticed  amongst  the  duties  of 
the  Secretary,  is  that  of  making  a  re- 
port. I  must  confess  that  this  is  a 
very  difficult  task.  No  time  or  money 
has  been  spared  to  make  the  present 
meeting  a  success. 

It  is  the  pleasant  duty  of  your  Sec- 
retary to  report  that  the  International 
American  Bee- Association  is  very  much 
indebted  to  the  Brant  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  for  the  kind  assistance  it 
has  given  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  convention,  and  to  the  majority 
of  the  bee-papers  for  the  gratuitous 
notices,  etc.,  given  by  them  of  the 
meetings,  and  the  co-operation  of  a 
number  of  individuals  in  a  quiet  waj'. 
Whilst  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  upon 
this,  it  is  also  the  duty  of  your  Secre- 
tary to  report  that  the  interest  in  the 
Association  is  not  nearly  general 
enough  throughout  America.  What  a 
vast  amount  of  work  could  be  done  by 
co-operation  ! 

It  is  desirable  to  reach  the  great 
mass  of  bee-keepers  in  a  more  direct 
and  certain  way  than  through  your 
Secretary,  and  the  State  and  Provin- 
cial associations  should  labor  more  In 
union  with  the  International,  and  this 
could  doubtless  be  done  bj'  the  secre- 
taries of  each. 

Whenever  such  a  local  association 
meets,  they  should  appoint  two,  or 
even  one  delegate,  to  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  International,  and  this 
delegate  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  reach 
and  urge  every  bee-keeper  in  the 
province  at  all  likelj'  to  attend  the 
gathering  of  the  International. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the 
much  greater  interest  which  could  be 
awakened  in  this  way,  nor  the  in- 
creased usefulness  of  our  association, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  financial  grain. 

As  Secretar}',  and  knowing  the  sen- 
timents of  some  of  its  members,  let  me 
urge  that  the  funds  of  the  Association 
be  husbanded  as  far  as  practicable, and 
spent  only  for  absolute  necessities, 
looking  forward  to  a  grand  Interna- 
tional Convention,at  which  nations  will 
be  represented,  at  no  distant  date. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  F.  HOLTERMANN. 

The  question-drawer  was  taken  up, 
and  a  number  of  questions  answered 
by  Dr.  Mason. 

It  was  decided  that  R.jyicKnight  be 
the  Canadian  representative,  and  Dr. 
A.  B.  Mason  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative of  the  honey  and  bee  interests 
at  the  coming  International  Fair  of 
1892. 


On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation, also  to  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ontario  Association. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Association 
pay  $25  to  Secretary  Holtermann  for 
services  as  Secretary. 

Mr.  Holtermann  said  that  he  would 
donate  $15  to  the  Association,  as  $10 
would  cover  his  expenses. 

The  convention  then  closed  with 
the  Doxology,  followed  by  prayer,  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Calvert. 


Peace  and  Oood-Will  to  Illen. 


I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ! 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come, 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ! 

Till  ringing,  singing  on  its  way. 

The  world  revolved  from  night  to  day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime. 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ! 

But  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head — 
"  There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said ; 

"  For  hate  is  strong. 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men." 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep, 
"  God  is  not  dead,  nor  doth  he  sleep ! 

The  wrong  shall  tail, 

The  right  prevail, 
With  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  !" 
— Henky  W.  Longfellow. 


Our  Preiniuni-l..i!«t  Supplemeiit 

describes  many  articles  of  great  merit,  and 
that  are  useful  in  every  family.  We  have 
carefully  selected  them  to  oflfer  as  premiums 
for  getting  up  clubs  for  our  Journals.  We 
do  this  to  Induce  our  friends  to  devote  a 
few  hours  of  labor  for  us.  Our  Journals 
are  first-class  in  their  lines,  and  are  needed 
everywhere.  We  do  not  want  any  one's 
labor  without  remuneration, and  the  articles 
offered  will  pay  for  the  labor  of  getting  up 
clubs,  and  thus  the  arrangement  will  prove 
to  be  for  our  mutual  advantage. 


A.  Nc\r  Preniiitni. 

The  National  Purchasing  Agency  of  this 
city  issues  a  Membership  Ticket  good  for  the 
year  1890,  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  This 
Ticket  is  not  transferable,  and  entitles  the 
holder  to  all  discounts  that  the  Agency  can 
secure  on  goods  that  may  be  ordered,  and 
they  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  more  or 
less  discount  on  every  order  received. 

By  a  special  arrangement,  we  can  offer 
a  MEMBERSHIP  Ticket  for  1890  to  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  for  the 
American  Bee  Journal  or  Illustrated 
Home  Journal,  for  one  year,  with  J2.00. 


Honey  and  Beesvrax  Market. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— Demand  is  fair  for  comb  at  13015C.  per 
lb.  'J'here  is  more  dark  honey  than  light.  Extrac- 
ted. 8a  9c. 

BBUHWAX.-  24®25c. 
Nov.  n .  M.  U.  HUNT.  Bell  Branch.  MIob. 

CHICAGO. 

HONBY.— Receipts  of  comb  are  averaging  about 
as  they  nsuatlv  do  with  a  fair  crop.  Prices  rule  at 
13@l4c.  for  choice  to  fancy  l-lbs.,  which  comprise 
the  bulk  of  the  receipts,  very  little  in  sections  aver 
aging  ivi  '"2  lbs.,  and  sells  at  iimiicH.;  dark,  8@ioc 
E.vtracted,  648c. 

BBB8WAi,-a50.  R.  A.  BURNKTT. 

Nov.  8.  161  South  Water  St. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.— Fancy  white  l-lb»..  14c.:  good,  13c.;  dart 
lie;  white  2-lbB.,  13C.  Extracted,  white,  7c.;  dark,6c 
Demand  good. 
Nov.  U.        HAMBLIN  &  BEAKSS.  514  Walnut  St. 

DBNVBR. 

HONEY.— Mb.  comb,  13®15c.    Extracted,  6®7c. 
BBB8WAX.-2U®25c. 
Dec.  8.  J.  M.  CLARK  COM.  CO.,  1421  15th  St. 

MlbWAtTKBE. 

HONEY.— Choice  white  l-Ibs.,  I4®15c.;  2nd  grade- 
white  Mbs.,  13@14c.;  old  dark  l-lbs.,  inc.;  new.  10* 
lie.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels  and  kegs,  7@8c. ; 
in  tins  and  pails.  8@8i^c.;  dark,  in  barrels,  6@G^o.; 
in  keg4,  H4g>7c.    Demand  steady. 

BBBSWAi.— 22@23C. 
Nov.  11.  A.  V.  BISHOP.  143  W.Water  St. 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.- Demand  for  white  clover  l-lbs.  is  im- 
proving,  but  price  depends  upon  size  and  style  ol 
package,  condition  and  appearance  when  received, 
ranging  from  I2@I3!^c.:  basawood,  ll@ll^c.:  buck- 
wheat, staiOc.  Extracted,  6J^®7^tic.,  depending  upon 
style  and  size  of  package. 

BBBSWAX.-27®28c. 
Nov.  9.  S.  T.  FISH  &  CO..  189  S.  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.- Market  is  inactive,  and  prices  declining. 
Fancy  white  l-lbs.  13@I5c..  2-lb8.  12c.  Off  grade  l-lbs, 
ll@I2c.,  2-lb8.  UKgJllc.  Buckwheat  l-lbs..  1(i@l  fc.;  2- 
Ibs.,  9c.  Extracted  in  good  demand.  Basswood.  7^c. ; 
California,  7Wc. ;  orange  bloom,  8^8,4c. ;  buckwheat 
6  cents;  Southern.  7u@7.'>c.  per  gallon. 

HIIiDHETU  BKO».  &  SBQBLKBN, 
Dec.  9.  28  &  30  W.  Broadway,  near  Dusne  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— It  is  selling  a  little  slow.  Fancy  white 
clover  l-lbs.,  16@i7c.;  fair  to  good,  15@I6c.:  2-lbs., 

15®16C. 

BEESWAX.-24C. 
Dec.  9.       BLAKE  &  RIPLBY,  57  Chatbam  Street. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— A  large  amount  of  Comb  on  the  mardet 
at  I4@16c  for  best  white.    Extracted  at  5@8c. 

BEESWAX.- Demand  iB  good— 2u®22c.  per  lb.  foi 
good  to  choice  yellow,  on  arrival. 
Nov.22.  c.  F.  M0TH  &  SON.  Freeman  St,  Central  At. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONBY.— Selling  slowly,  especially  extracted,  on 
account  of  mild  weather.  White  l-lbs..  l;j®14c.;  dark 
l(i®12c.;  white  2-lbs.  12®l.Sc.;  dark.  IU®12c.  Extrac- 
ted, white.  7@8e.:  dark,  5@6c. 

BBBSWAX.-22C. 
Nov.  22.  CLBMONB.  CLOON  A  CO..  cor  4th  AWalnnt. 


A  Special  Club  Rate. 

A  Magazine  of  the  choice  literary  charac- 
ter which  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal 
sustains,  will  add  many  pleasures  to  any 
"family  circle."  Its  beautiful  illustrations 
and  interesting  reading-matter  will  make  it 
heartily  welcomed  at  every  "  fireside  "  ia 
the  land. 

We  desire  that  every  one  of  our  readers 
should  secure  its  regular  visits  during  the 
year  1890,  and  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
do  so,  we  will  make  this  tempting  offer : 

We  will  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 
and  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal,  and 
mail  both  periodicals  during  the  whole  year 
1890  for  $1.50,  if  the  order  is  received  at 
this  office  before  January  1,  1890. 

Such  a  remarkably  low  club  rate  as  the 
above,  should  induce  every  reader  of  the 
Bee  Journal  to  accept  it  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay. 
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Absconding  sw.irms Doolittle,  409— Dibbern, 

Adulterated  honey,  35.36 Haven, 

Advice  for  bee-keepers Hicks, 

After-swarms Doolittle, 

Against  nature 

Agricultural  colleges 

Albinoism  as  applied  to  bees Robinson,  586, 

762  Cook, 

Alfalfa  honey,  132 Brundage,92— Rauchfuss, 

A  lighting-boards Greiner, 

Alimentary  apparatus  of  bees Cook, 

Amateur  bee-keeper's  lament  (poem). .  Graham, 

Amazon  valley . 

Amus  Periwinkle's  queen Socks, 
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Ancient  and  modern  apiculture Larrabee, 

Ants  in  the  apiary,  339, 70S Downing,  214— 
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Apiary  work Shaf  nit,  664— Harrison, 

Apical tural  advancement Staley, 

Apicul tural  patents Taylor, 

Apis  dorsata Holtermann,  323— Mulvany, 

April  tears  (poem) 

Are  better  bees  than  Ital  ians  required  ?. . .  , 

Arkadelphia  bee-lawsuit 19,  403,  406,  421 ,  435, 

441— Secor,  4.56 McKeon, 

Attacked  by  bees Greiner, 

Australian  apiary 

Bait  for  bees Dowell 

Basswood  honey  ....Mason.  103,  148— McKnight,' 
148— Doolittle,  232— Krumm,  247— Kruschke. . 

Basswood  trees Millard 

Bears  and  honey 

Bee  and  honey  shows  ...324,  755— Hubbard,'  i's  j— 

Mason 

Bee-candy 175,  275, 827— Harrison.  185— Cook, 

Bee-cellars Becktell,  108-Ellingwood, 

Bee-diarrhea Webb 

Bee  escapes.  Greiner,727— Hawk,739— Reese,739,' 

Dibbern,  797— Bwing,  764 Coverdale,  764, 

Bee-hawk Leers 

Bee-house 123,  Rl4— Brader,  28-Spradlin! 

'Bee-Keepers' Magazine" 131, 

Bee-Keepers'  Union  ...35.  3nV,  469,  483,  643,  683— 
Hilton,7— Ashby,  27— Cburch.  51— Nelson,61— 
Larrabee.  7li-.lardine,  427— Pond,  435.  5S3— 
Secor,  456— Thomas,  500— Baldwin,  571— Dib- 
bern, 612,  Coombs,  699— Newman.  801.  Mason, 

_    756 Heddon,  i 

Bee-Keeping  in— 

Alabama Heaton,  11— Toney,  : 

Arkansas King 

Austria SchVoe  1  eri 

Calilornia Wier 

Colorado  Aikln,' 

fei'ba.... Poppleton, 

England,  627 Neve 

•'ilorWa Hart,  476-Craycraf  t! 
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!"''» Cronkleton, 

Kansas Hanson,  445— Gehring, 

Maine Latham,  l n— Abbott, 
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Ohio Reed 
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,,    ilR-- Douglass, 

Vermont Cusbman 

Wisconsin... Hodge,  3'29-Lind, 
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Bull  ^ 
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Rouse.  102  — Holtermann,  138  — Gross,  las- 

Secor,  231— Alton,  ■248-Cook,  340 Taylor, 
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Bees  and  agriculture Cook 

Bees  and  chickens 

Bees  and  fruit.  .Hand,  201— Styaii,'292— Gehring, 

D..-'*^  *j X Robinson, 

Beesandgrapes.  35. 291,675 Hoer 

Bees  and  vegetables 

Bcfs  are  swarming  over  (poem) '.'.'. 

Bees  dying Young, 

Bees  in  a  boxed  fence-post Pratt 

Bees  in  box  hives Hawkins 

Bees  in  cities Hand 

Bee-smokers  and  fuel,  230-MHIer'"39— Seeley,' 

268— Bingham,  376 Flory 

Bees  near  a  highway Harrison' 

Bees  on  scales Dibbern; 

Bees  ready  for  the  harvest Robertson, 

Boes  roaring  in  winter Anderson, 

Bee-stings,  .-,.  358~Link.  124— Gross,   187— Lock- 

hart,  41-Gehring,  327 Hills, 

Beo-supplies Costellow,  249-Roese 

Beeswax,  227 Harrison,  132,  eei-SchajlHe, 


Bee-war 

Beginners  in  beekeeping,  234  .■.■.'.■.■.".■.■LlvVni'stdn, 

Bells  of  the  ages  (pociul Harte 

Beverage  contain ing  honey .' 

Biography  of— 

T.S.  Bull 
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Big  stock-farms  and  stakes 716 

Bill  Nye  on  bees.  547 551 

Blackberry  blossoms  and  bees  (poem) Peck,  564 

Black  honey Barclay,  697 

Blessed  are  the  poor  (poem) Secor,  501 

Blessings  of  a  poor  season Hilton,      7 

Bloated  bumble-bees  (poem) 53 

Booming  the  bee-business Black,  100— Hams',  100 

Boon  of  sleep  (poem) Andrews,  362 

Bottles  tor  Honey 831 

Boy  and  the  bee  (poem) York,  200 

Box-elder  for  hedges Tyrrel,  295 

Brand  the  bees 579 

Breathing  of  bees Aspinwall     84 

Breeding  for  honey-gathering  qualities. .  .Cover- 

„    dale 299 

Brood-rearing Doolittle,  325 

Buildings  for  fair  exhibits Mason,  223 

Burying  bees Broadhead,    43 

Busy  as  a  bee 579 

Buttercups  (poem) O'Neill,  376 

Buying  bees Stockwell,  424 

California  bee-history Basley,  761 

California  honey  crop,  123, 131,628, 483— Schacht 

&Lemcke,  147-McFatridge,  476 Brown,  .571 

Canadian  bee-men Holtermann,  139 

"Canadian  Honey-Producer" 755 

Canadian  news 531 

Candy  for  queen-cages.  .Morrison,  535— Christie,  6.52 

1  andy  for  winter  feeding 827 

Carbuncles Duncan,  684 

Care  of  honey,  596 Duff,  582— Dibbern,  635 

Caring  for  several  apiaries Cusbman,  36I 

Carniolan  bees,  45,  140— Andrews  &  Lockhart,  41 

—  Harrington.  93  —  Morrison,  93  — Hammer- 

schmidt.  61 13— Lighty.  650— Hawn,  652— Pratt, 

661— Johnson.  6!t5  -Turner, 699 Quigley,  742 

"Carniolan  "  pronounced Pratt,  731 

Cell-cups  for  queen-rearing Reese,  714 

Cellar  vs.  out-door  wintering  of  bees. .  McKnight,  817 
Cellar  wintering  of  bees,  102  ...Kirkpatriok.  89- 

Duncan.  UK-Lord,  185 Hodge,  2n8 

Census  of  the  United  States Porter,  388 

t^hance  for  an  American  girl 309 

Characteristics    of    bees    transmitted    by    the 

queen 3-75 

Chilblains []]'  75)6 

Chloroforming  bees .'...iGraves,  428 

Christmas 811 

('tder  stores  and  bee-diarrhea Funk,    61 

Cleaning  hives  and  sections.  6,  21,  83— Harrison, 

132-Handel,  140— Hershiser,  313— Stockwell,  379 

Climate  and  nectar "Vought  404 

Clipping  the  queen's  wing,  469,  580 Doolittle,  553 

Clover  seed Ahlborn,  ,524 

Coal  palace 613 

Coffee-bean  honey Downing',  214 

Colors,  odors  and  bee3.,Tyrrel, 25— Demaree,  54 

—Latham 454 

Comb  honey.  581..  Dougherty,  108 -Abbott,  176', 

184-Doolittle.  183.  504— King,  283— Secor,  544 

—Coverdale,  744 Keeney,  761 

Comb  honey  vs.  extracted,  182,789 Doolittle,  570 

Combs  of  diseased  colonies Barber,  330 

Combs  or  foundation  ? 797 

Coming  bee Bunch,  763 

Coming  hive Pond,  377,  457-Robbin8,  423 

Commend  us  to  the  Arab 189 

Cooling  cellars  with  ice Pearson,  172 

Constitution  and  by-laws Miller,  151,  554— 

Mason,  214   Holtermann,  216 

Consumption  nl  winter  stores. 264 

Contractii  >n  of  hi  ves Hovis,  216-Bunch,  9— 

Demaree 328 

Contradictory  reports  injurious  to  bee-ke'ep'ing.*.'  829 

CONTENTIONS  Of  BEE-KEEPERS..  .Mason,  5'20— 

Hutchinson 59^ 

Agency  (Mo.) Graham,  lie 

Brant  (Out.) Holtermann,  41,  267 

Capita   (Ills.)  Yocom,  644 

Central  Michigan Barnes  310 

Colorado Clark,  122 

Erie  County  (N.  Y.) Hershiser,  376,  410 

hayette  County  (Ohio) Morris,  "97 

Haldimand  (Ont.) Campbell.  218,  376 

Indiana Hubbard,  104 

Ionia  County  (Mich.)  Smith,  298 

International.  7.  773  —  Root,  660  —  Mason,  660, 
739-Cook,HBo— Newman, 660— Holtermann, 

707,739.756 Hutchinson,  813,  829 

Main.e Abbott.    73 

Michigan Hutchinson,  7,    22 

Minnesota Urie   195 

Missouri  Rouse,'  775 

Nashua  (Iowa).... Rouse,  102 

Nebraska Heater,  154 

Newaygo  County  (Mich.) Hilton,  152 

N.  E.Ohio.  N.  Pa.,  and  S.  W.  New  York.. Coon,  264 

N.W.  Ills,  and  S.  W.  Wis Fuller,  !(i7 

Northwestern  (Cbicago)  659-Hutchinson,  679,  G94 

Ontario Holtermann,  70,    84 

Susquehanna  County  (Pa,) Seelev,  330,  6.36 

Texas.      Hunter,  342 

Union  (Ills.) Hamhaugh,  798 

Vermont  .     Larrabee,    75 

Western  Maine Fuller  378 

Will  County  (Ills.) Kettering,  411 

Wisconsin ]3i 

Costly  neglect -jo^ 

Cough  and  cold  cures.  S6.  99 Mas'on,  324 

Coverings  for  brood-chambers 757 

Cross  bees Harrison',  568 

Crossing  races  of  bees,  23 Andrews,  -12 

Cyprians. Daniher,  699 

Dadant  s  foundation  factory 567 

Dandelions  (poem) Cavazza  49'' 

Dark  honey..... Herron,'    44 

Date-palm  and  bees 243 

De-queening  colonies Grei'rier,  220 

Detroit  exposition  339 

Difference  in  yields  of  honey "'".'  800 

Digested  nectar .  .  .Rau,  199— Pond,  440— Mckin- 
ney,  486,  616,  7I0  — Cook,  .523,  Bll,fi47— Aspin- 
wall, 649— Dunlap,  698— Greiner,  699  —  Socks, 
728-Purvis,73l Rose,  758 
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483 
115 
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44 
3 
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195 
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596 
467 

52 
579 

601 
230 


Death  Notices— 

Boynton,  Mrs.  G.  W 

Chaddock.  Mrs.  Mahala  B 

Decker.Jolin 

Furnian.  W.  H 

Gavin.  Tbos 

Goodricli.  Mrs.  A.  S .'.'.'.'.'.'.',' 

Hamet.  Blons.  H 739' 

Hetherington,  John  Edwin 

Jordan,  E.  C 339 

Ledermann.  Fr ' 

Manum.  Mrs.  A.  E ", 

McCormick,  Rosana 

Mudgett,  Raymond  L 

Phelps.  Dr.  G.  W 

Raltt.  Wm 

Raynor.  Rev.  Geo 

Shane.  Wm.  H 

Smith,  C.  H .■.'."." 

Steiner,  S '.*",' 

Vandervort.  Mrs.  J 

Diphtheria  and  Imney 

Dishonorable  transaction   

Distance  bees  travel.. Webb,  122— Barnhart,  137 

—Doolittle,  519 Dibbern, 

Distance  between  apiaries 

Dividing  colonies,  74 . . .  aicks,  186— Hewes,  247— 
Henry,  359  —  Tucker,  395  —  Dibbern,  440  — 

_    Miller...... 459 

Do  bees  hear  ?-52.  90 Woodward,    39 

Dodder— a  parasite  Secor,  585 

Dog  and  the  bees igO 

Dollar  queens Doellttle,  391 

Dun't  be  like  Mo.ses  (poem) 563 

Doolittle's  report  for  188y 728 

Doom  of  theConemaugh  (poem) Lane,  390 

Double-walled  hives Wyss,    60 

Dragging  out  brood,  484  .  .Doolittle,  323— Stokes- 

berry,  348 Rebholz,  475 

Drone  and  queen  traps.  .Edsall,  707— Alley,  707— 

Woodward 747 

Drone-comb,  37, 16.5,245,501 Kinsel',  523 

Drone-laying  queens Aten,  360 

Drones,  165,630,  81  kj.. Doolittle,  260-Turner,  268 
-Henry,  283  —  Graves,  312  —  Stachelhausen, 

^    377 Lyman,  380 

Du  beez  maik  honey? Socks,  728 

Dummies  for  hives Rebholz,  475 

Dwindling  and  dying  of  bees Bence,  348 

Dying  of  bees  after  stinging Doolittle  276 

Dzierzon 467 

Early  breeding Woodward,  28-Morri8,    92 

Early-reared  queen Raskin,  316 

Early  swarming Marsh,  140— Young,  316— 

Hodge,  3J9— Capser,  331 Peck,  .348 

Earn  your  honors  (poem) 5.50 

Easter-tide  { poem ) McConoughey,  244 

Eating  brood Roese,  428 

Educa  ted  bees 580 

Electric  notes 548 

Emblem  tlower  (poem) Kennedy,  645 

Empty  combs Holtermann,  535 

Encouraging  words  Helena,  420 

Enemies  of  bees,  307 Aten,  36o 

English  bee  and  honey  show,  489 Pratt,  517 

Entomologist  club 579 

Entrance-regulator 433 

Essays  at  conventions. Miller,  151— Holtermann, 

216 Hutchinson,  772 

Evaporating  nectar Doolittle,  1 37 

Evolution  and  parthenogenesis Latham,  168, 

282 Miller.  198,  315 

Exhibits  of  bees  and  honey-plants,  227 Clem- 

mons 45 

Experience  as  a  teacher "Weckesser,  189 

Experience  with  bees. .  Brooks,  12— Shafnit,  44 — 

Livingston,  54  —  Auringer,  252  —  Richards, 

297— Syphrit,  298-John8on,  362— House,  423— 

Hitter,  460 Sanf ord,  583 

Experiments  in  bee-keeping,  355 Bunch,  9— 

Heidenescher,  27— Erkel,  87 Secor,  280 

Extracted  honey,  9,  241,  681 Dow,  45— Gould, 

1.53 Wilcox,  ,500 

Extracting.  Harris,  20— E.lsall,  651 

Extractors.  182. .Gould,  153— Abbott,  185- Stock- 

well,  424— Poppleton,  677  Koehler,  742 

Facing  hives Coverdale,  107 

Fair  exhibits,  595,  611,  612,  643,  644.  ..Abbott.  H31 

—  Bittenbender,  652  —Latham,  677—  Pierce, 

699— Stolley,  715 Russell,  777 

Fall  honey.. Harrison.568—Dibbern.611—Ooppin,  695 

Fall  work Doolittle,  711— Harrison,  631 

Fastening  foundation  in  sections,  235 Man- 
chester    326 

Fatal  quarrel  about  bees 580 

Feeders  and  robbing Harrison,  186 

Feeding  bees,  73,  579  ...Axtell,  10— Bradisli,  44— 
Graves,  120—  Harrison,  266,  .568  -  Hershiser, 
312— Demaree,  3'29  — Cusbman,  361  —  Bunch, 

378-Koese, 3,80 Wilkins,  779 

Feeding  bees  for  winter.. Robbins,  20— Roese,  43 

— Ogden,  109 Harrison,  185 

Fertilization  of  fruit  blossoms  by  bees... Holter- 
mann, 138 Clark,  200 

Fight  between  insects 195 

Fire: 4,811,  659 

Flight  of  bees Rogers,    55 

Florida  honey Craycraf t,  636 

Flowers  and  bees Chaddock,  179— poem,  548 

Foul  brood, 41,  371, 500, 757. .Baldwin.  134— Barn- 
hart,  136  —  Wendelken,  139  — Graden,  I66  — 
Ijeach,  187— Manchester.  326  —  Shinier,  396  — 
Blades,400—Teirt,  569— Sword,571— Davidson, 

636-Parohcr,  651 Blanken,  731 

Foundation Hay  worth,  92— Craycraf  t,  779 

Foresight 453 

Frames  Ferree,  620— Woodward,  684 

Freaks  of  bees. . .  .Ault,  40— Haskin,  363— Bunch,  763 

Freight  rates  on  bees Grimm,  694 

French  bee-questions 355 

From  two  stand-points 614 

Frosted  grain  for  seed Green,  147 

Frost  on  the  punkin  (poem) Riley,  294 

Fruit-bloom Axtell,  371 
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Full  crop— percentaRCs 795 

FuiiiiuaiinKconib  honey.  454..— Miller,  50<>— Van 

1  )eU9cn 587 

Funiitiatinj:  Oiubs Miller,    5'2 

GalherinK  honey  and  pollen.. Cook, 21 7— Dadant, 

-*B4— Poiid.^'ifi Cnppin.  fi95 

Gathering  the  clan  (poem) Secor.  i5o 

Goramn  bee  keeping  laws— Koe8e,59H~MuIvany,6f>4 

Getting  bees  out  uf  supers.  6H2 Burtch.  Ran— 

-Vshby.  (;«>4,  7fi3— roverdale,  fi97 Greiner.  727 

Getting.'  ready  tor  the  harvest 1  is 

Get  tine  the  best  results 799 

Ghmdaof  bees Cook,  376 

Glassing  peetions Le  Koy,  5t*7 

Glass  in  the  surplus  apartment 213 

Golden-rod  a*  the  national  ilower..388.50(i,(poera) 
f>:i3.  579— Hershiser,  :j92,  :?9«— Chapman.  435— 

Chaddock(poem)  ^i*l 

Goods  queen-cage 547 

Grading  honey Smith,  57— Dibbern.  n:j5 

Graftin;.'-wax 291 

Graham  flower Latham.  219 

GrtmuUiiion  of  honey Harris,  2/^1— Huff,  2(>— 

Miller.  Md—Bixler.  17) Howell,  537 

Ground  corn  and  oats  fur  pollen Uarrows,  ::52 

Healthfulness  of  bee-keeping Whitnev.  27— 

Davis.  473 "Root,  830 

Heat  and  bees Norton,  452-  VVlele,  4«7 

Heat-r'-iainint:  hive Corned,  819 

Heredity  in  beea Gnmshaw,  759 

Hints  to  betiinners 79H 

Hive-covers 213 

Hives. ...  Whitney.  43— Pond,  250— Tefft.34({,  473. 

56>*— Woodward,  684 Corneil,  819 

Hives  and  bees  (poem) Buck.    38 

Hive-spuces Tinker,  155 

Hive-stands Cronkleton.  395 

Hivinir  bees  on  Sunday 195 

Hivin;:  swarms  235.643 Kirkpatrick,89— 

Walker.  135-Murray.  323— Cushman.  361  — 
KniKht.5i)7-Hood,  521— Doolittle..'i53— Sher- 
man, «:io~Gehrin(f,  730— Wooltolk,   747  — 

__    Sherman,  829 

Hoarsenes-? 7y6 

Honev  Almanac.  629,  675.  692,  708 Dibhern  & 

ton,  779 Roese.  803 

Honey  as  a  staple  article,  629 Kruschke,  629 

Honey  as  food  forbees Harrison,  iho 

Honey-bee  fpoem) Graham.  746 

Honey-boards,  h.  682 Bunch.  9— Heddon,  24. 

(«»<i— Tinker,  74— Demaree,  329— Dadant.  394— 

Howell.  603 Barrows,  695 

Honey-colic  — Barb.  172— Dadant,  172— Ridout,  203 

Honey-comb  50  years  old 292 

Honey  crop  of  1889.483 Dibbern.  472 

Honey-dew.. Cronkleton.  394— Richardson,  427— 

Greiner,  5.>*4 Smith,  603 

Honey  from  cappings,  149 CoflBn,  22') 

Honey  in  cooking Langdon,  522 

Honey  in  recipes 340 

Honey  insteadof  sugar Stitson,  691 

Honey  instinct Harrison,    52 

Honey-jumbles  and  lemonade 755 

Honev-kess 53 

Honey-plants  for  bees,  123— Russell,  123— Hawk,  710 

Honey-labels Bixler,  i7i 

Honey  Producers"  Exchange Ehvood,  211 

Honey-production Sleeper.  538 

Honey-shows.  491 McKnight,  504 

Honey— variations  in  color  of 827 

Honey-vmeL'ar Brown,     6<) 

Hotiey-weather 324 

Hope  on  (poem) Secor.  355 

Horticulture  and  bee-keeping Abbott,  169 

House-apiaries Davis,  138 

How  bees  carry  honey Cunningham,  364 

How  fur  bees  tly Watkins,     12 

How  things  have  changed —Hey,  579 

Hybridizing  bees (iardiner,    60 

"Ideal"  hive Tefll,  34fl,473.  568 

Ignorance  about  bees  and  honey 100,499,  .563 

Imported  Canadian  animals 547 

Imported  queens 499 

In-breeiiing Secor,  lOi 

In  clover  (poem) Rexfurd,  458 

Increase.  69.  a>,  378,438 Warner,  R7—Kirkpatr 

rick,  89— Abbott,  185— Robertson,  298— Lighty, 

362  ...  Miller,  459 

Increaseof  bee-culture Harrison.  707 

Insects IIR 

Insomnia  cure 484 

Introducingqueens,  547.  709.  799 Andre,  42, 

Doolittle,2fil.  439— Strong,  438 Demaree,  505 

Inventions  and  experiments 534 

Italian  and  black  bees,  798 Gross,  ih7 

Italian  bees,  5fi5 ..Barker.  121- Hicks,  393 

Italianizing,  410.  550 Hicks,  4.58 

Jagged-winged  bees Doolittle,  519 

January  (poem) Longfellow,    36 

Johnston  (Pa.i  flood 371 

Judginji  exhibits  at  fairs .59R 

June  day  (poem) 405 

June  in  England 452 

July  day  (poem) Boker,  454 

Ka-ching!  its  spring  (poem) 217 

KeepiiiK  a  record  ol  colonies Cushman,  3fii 

Keeping  bees  for  pleasure  and  profit Pringle    72 

Keeping  bees  in  a  house  orshed  85 

Keeping  bees  on  shares 198. 278, 3vK) 

Keeping  bees  warm Abbott,  171 

Keeping  tlie  queen  in  a  cage  after  having  been 

mailed      .  ...  693 

Killinj.' of!"  drones Sheridan,  364 

Kind  of  hive 213 

Kinn-birds  and  bees Newman,  5:*9 

Knowing  all  about  bees Boerstler,  652 

Langstndh 35,451.467,  R91 

Langstroth's  book  revised, Demaree,328—Dubini,  79t; 

Language  <»f  clover  fpoem) Secor.  828 

Large  vs.  small  hives.  307. Dadant,  31 1,  393.  488—         , 

Hutchineon,  342,425,506 Hawkins,  572 

Larval  food Stachetbaiisen.  119 

Laying  in  queen-cells 8(K)  I 


Laying-queens  and  swarms Doolittle,  4-56 

Laying  several  eggs  in  one  cell Newman,  599 

Laying  workers Bechly.  42,  410— Avery.  93— 

Pierce,  3n8— Aten,  36ii— Harrison,  H63— Ly- 
man,3!H-  Knight,5o7— Hanburv,583 -Vannoy,  598 

Lazy  bees Harrison.  486 

Lectures  on  bees Richie.  279-Jones,  387 

Legends  and  superstitions  about  bees 421 

Legislation  for  bee-keepers 389 

Length  of  bee-life Doolittle  3^9 

Lessons  from  1888 Hilton,  7— Kanzler,  519 

Life's  bubbles  (poem) Secor,  713 

Light-colored  bees Doolittle,  519 

Lindens  and  the  bees  (poem) Hill,  709 

Little  colony  in  a  small  hive Clark,  539 

Lively  work Councilman,  456 

Lizzie  Cotton,  1.32,211 Stockwell,  424 

Locating  an  apiary Harrison,    23 

I''>ousts Cook.  358 

Looking  for  their  tormentor 531 

Loose  expressions 675 

Loss  of  weight  in  winter Barrows,  268 

Love  and  honey  (poem) 87 

Lynch  law Jordan.  179 

Mailing  bees  bv  the  pound,  676 Doolittle.  .585, 

729-Pratt,n5o— Robinson,  667 Bingham,  758 

Mailing  queens  and  bees,  4H4,  646. Dadant  &  Son, 

715— Macpherson.82o Robinson,  6ti7,  828 

Mniling  queen-bees  to  foreign  countries H27 

Making  comb  foundation Krkel,  308 

Managing  swarms .- Rose,  758 

Maple  sugar  and  sap  for  bees Seeley.  219— 

Hefsh  iser,  328 

Marketing  honey.  19,  73,  681.  6«2  724....Prini;le, 
72— Larrabee.  76— Cushman.  361  —  Heddon, 
472-HiItcm.  474,  .50i^~Richards,5''8-Duncan. 
538-Blodget,  .5H7— Pratt.  597— Dibbern,  fi34, 
743— Emery,  643— Theilraann,  713— Newman,  813 

Marking  bees (592 

Marking  crates  of  honey Dibbern,  472 

Mason'e  (Pres.)  annual  address 815 

Mating  of  queens,  99 Pratt,  537 

May  (poem) 310 

Measuring  comb  surface Doolittle,  470 

Migratory  bee-keeping Craycraft.  678,  715 

Mineral  wax Maley.  259— Swaner,  330 

Misrepresentation  about  bees  and  honey.  4,  339, 

403.  419,  42II,  43fi.  467.  468.   500,   547,    595.   K14, 

fi27.  691,  70^. .  Wentworth,  4— Styer.  43-Bald- 
win,  99 -Miller,  163— Hager,  445— Root.  516— 

Gerrard.  516 Armstrong,  548 

Mistaken  bee  (poem) Saxe,  fi46 

Mistakes  in  bee-keepine Duvali,  276 

Moisture  and  ventilation Holtermann,    .56 

Molasses  for  bees Peck,  228 

Moldy  c*)mb3 Blades,    45 

Month  of  April  (poem) Smith,  267 

Moth-worms.  74 Doolittle,  504— Minthom,  .'i07 

Mouldy  and  old  combs 406 

Moving  bees,  422,  741 — Crumrine.  204— Lossiug, 
297-Gehring,  328  — Cushman,   362  —  Erkol, 

474 Phenicie.  715 

Moving  bees  to  secure  honey 422 

Mrsic— 

Busy,  Buzzing  Bees 613 

Heavenly  Echoes 502 

Maggie,  the  Cows  are  in  the  Clover 196 

My  Baby's  Face 532 

Spring-time  Joys 773 

Strew  Flowers  above  the  Noble  Dead 356 

Must  the  extractor  go  ? 20 

My  sweet-heart  (poem) Secor,  279 

Natlonal(?entenuial ogo 

National  tlower,  388. 467.  612, 630.  .Hershiser.392. 
3H6— Chapman.  43.5— Harriscm.  548 -Kenned  V, 

R45— Barclay,  697 Secor.  707 

Nebraska  apiary Yonng,  309 

New  Bee-Books  axd  Papers Miller,  774 

Bauplano  fur  Bicnen-wirtschaftlicbe  Bauten,  661 

Bee-Keopers'  Text- Book oOn 

Doolittle  on  Queen-Rearing,  260,  372,  453,  483,  515 

Tiangstroth's  Book,  Revised 68,  327,  796 

Management  of  the  Apiary 451 

National  Bee-Keepers'  Directory 515 

Neuer  Schweizer  Bii-nenfreund 83 

Simmins' Bee-Keeper's  Pocket  Companion .339 

Western  Api.-iriauandQueen-Breedere'Journal  61 3 

Weygand's  German  Pamphlet 515 

New  honey Hodge,  3r,3 

New  Year's  gieetings  (poem) 4 

No  nectar  in  tlie  Howers r 

Northern  .Michigan  honey- resources Hilton,  441 

Not  a  late  spring Greeley.    5i 

Not  the  "National" Alley,  795 

Numerical  strength  of  colonies Holtermann,    57 

Odors,  colors  and,  bees Chaddock.gn,  135, 

Handel,  140 

Oil-cloths.  211 Dadant.  394 

Old  bee-keeper Helleros,  412 

Old  ccdonies  of  hees,Barb,316,745— Rosenberger.  745 

Old  combs.  310,646 Ashby,    61 

Old  c lok-booka Langdon.  522 

Old  fonyism.  389 Henderson.  779 

Old  queens Anderson,  428 

Old  sections 646 

One  hundred  years  ago  (poem) Dare.  440 

One  week's  work Petty.  411 

Only  a  clover  blossom  (poem)    York,  137 

Open-side  sections,  799 Latham.     10 

Oranges  in  Florida Hart,  267 

Original  home  of  the  honey-bee 451 

Out-apiaries Heddon,  538 

Over-production Miller,    92 

Over-stocking  a  locality,  683 Hodge,  459 

Packages  for  honey,  376 Harrison,  487 

Packing  iiives,  275..King,l2— Turner.92— Stollev, 

119— Holding,  203 MePher.son,  780 

Painted  bees Kennecott,371— Wood,  424 

Paper  and  its  uses ik4 

Parasites,  4.52 Parsons.  524 

Paris  exposition.  420,468 Pratt,5I7— Kellen,  763 

Paris  green  and  bees,  387,  644... Smith,  331.  731— 

Cook,  355.  420 Norton .  4 1 9 


Passage-ways  in  h ives Doolittle,  106 

Paste  for  labels ^13 

PAHTrKAOK  FOR  BEES.  218 Larrabee,     76 

Alfalfa.  W3.Harris()n.  40— Moore.  KHl— Lashier,  780 
Alsike  clover,  (583,  7ho.  .Harrison,  4n-Gla.HS.  88. 
—King,  219-Youngman,  248— Wood.  425— 

. ■■ Wilcox.  515 

Asters Harraer,  548-Conner,  588— Shering- 

ton,  603— Pratt,  684— Lyie,  699 Krumm,  747 

Basswood.... Millard,  314— Doudna,4r»3— Theil- 

mann,419  Myers,  460 

Black  incense  cedar Watkins,  742 

Box-elder Drew,  329 

Buckwheat.  774... Jackson,  80" SchelJ, 61— Kin- 

sel,  523-Rich,685 Smith.  731 

Button-ball Shuck.    28 

Caster-oil  plant Bristline,  b36 

Chapman  honey-plant Larrabee,  7(J,  107 

rieome Sapp,  ii5-Wilson.  115 

Figwort Williams.  475 

Fire-weed Ha  rrison,     43 

Golden-rod..Abbott,  564— Secor,  585— Dickson. 
603— Scheuring.  633  — Harris,  6.3B— Edsall, 
6t1— Ashby.  «fi3.  763— Dow.  fi68  — Leach.  6(i8 
—Eaton,  (;(;h— Bobbins  6«S— Henderson,668, 
77;,— Franklin,  fi(S8— Popplet<tn,  (;77— Dart, 
67H— Reynolds  fi84— Gressman,  684— Rich, 
6'^5— Latham.  694— Daniher.  699- Martin, 
fi99— Faucett.Riiy— Hawk.  7Ht— Reese,  715— 
Davenport.  7l«— Boerstler,  716.  78ii— Geh- 
ring.  730— Scott.  731- Smith.  731— Purvis, 
731-Eningwood.  732-Lind,  745— Fox,  747, 

Krumm.  747 Bunch,  763 

Hard-maple Demaree,    .54 

Hoarhound Brown,    60 

J apanese  buckwheat,  276 Rouse,  43, 

Canady.  92 Cook,  340 

Heart's-ease Palmer,60,  Johnson.  539 

Loose-stri f e Hanson,  524 

Manzanitas Watkins,  22(> 

Meadow  sweet Sherington,  6«:>3 

Melis'*a Watkins,     J2 

Milk-weed see 

Mustard 227 

Prickly  ash Johnson,    28 

Primrose Pratt,  684 

Rape 227 

Red  clover.  21,  725 Harrison,  4<)— Wood,  425 

Sedge-grass  or  carex : Doudna,  316 

Sweet  clover, Harrison. 4*).Swaner,59.  Dibbern. 
371  — Elliston,  389— Huff,  41.  ,563.— Williams,  475 

White  clover,  531 King,  219— Bo  vies.  804 

Wood-sage Hanson,  .524  Ffitts,  741 

Patent  hives Demaree,  328 

Patgoinginio  baze  (poem) 247 

Peace  and  good-will  to  men  (poem)..Lonfellow,  833 

Peach  honey Harrison,  371 

Pear-bloom  honey Uershiser,  328 

Peculiar  queen  and  swanu,  107 Mosely,  364 

Perforated  zinc RI4 

Personal  gossip 549 

Pittsburgh  exposition , ,549 

Pasturage.  23— Axtell.  llfi— Rau.  199— Kruschke.  249 

Plant-louse  or  grain  aphis Haag,  420 — Cook,  442 

Poetry  of  bee-keeping Heddon,  296 

Poisoned  lumey fi44 

Poisoning  bees Bray,  748 

Pollen  in  combs.  374 Doolittle,  246— Latham,  281 

Population  of  the  United  States 716 

Porticoes  on  hives Boerstler.  588 

Postal  cards  692 

"Pound"  for  bees 564 

Premiums  at  Fairs Harrison,  281 

Preparing  bees  for  wintering,  515,692.. Doolittle, 
57— Crouley,  72— Graves.  120— Bunch.  199— 
Tyrret.  295— House,5S5—Gehring,7 12— Hicks, 

729 Dibbern,  743 

Preserves  (poem) 341 

Prevention  of  swarming,  9.  378.  4«5.  6>«i 

Larrabee,  7ti—DooIittle.88— Secor, 326— Miller, 

435— Wayman.  47fi— Miner.  (5.52 Doolittle,  775 

Price  of  honev.. Miller.«6—Dibbern.472- Duncan,  .538 
Priority  of  location.  .Pettit,  70,  2i7— Walker.25l. 

Pond.  2(it;— Proctor,  284 Newman,  599 

Professional  bee-men An'irews,    51 

Prn£,Tess  in  bee-keeping Hutchinson,    67 

Prolitic  queens 507 

Propolis 37.  814 

Prospects  for  I8»9.275 Staley,  1.54— Barber,  202 

Pruni ng  fruit-trees 164 

PutTball  smoke Florv,  539 

Putting  bees  in  for  winter,  676 Holtermann,    57 

Putting  bees  out  of  cellars Abbott,  I7n, 

Walker.  172 Smith,  183 

Queen-cages Pratt,  800 

Oueen-ccll  knife Lynn.  7ft4 

Oueen-hee'B  wedding  (poem) Donoho,  725 

Queen-cells.  630,  Tinker,  26,  Morrison.  535,  Pratt,  537 

(3ueen-exeluders Tinker.  535,  682 

QueenK^xcluding  point 227 

Queenless  colonies  — Kerr,  172— Hershiser.  313, 

Harrison.  .530 Norton,  588 

Queen  of  the  flowers  [poem] Briggs,  485 

(Jueen-rearing — Mcliuire,  KH— Mclntyre,  246— 

Kincade.   2.52— Bunch.   378— Johnson,   471— 

Doolittle,  483,  fi63,  812— Tinker.  49o— Morri- 

535— Coverdale,  619- liams,  (i79— Alley, 

Keoney,  780 

ueen-rearing  chambers Tinker,  490 

ueen-rearing  hive 778 

ueens  and  their  improvement Vance,  459 

ueer  hive Dickinson.  310 

uestions 291 

uiltsover  frames 213 

notations  on  honey 139 

Races  of  bees 73 

Raising  hives  from  bi>ttom-boards 662 

Reading  bee-literature  ..Doolittle,  9— Jenkins.  .55 

Rnscbrough 188 

Rearing  brood  in  December Sherington,     12 

Rearing  queens  after  swarmtng Doolittle,  .599 

Rearing  queens  for  winter Anderson,  747 

Red  clover  and  bees 709 

Removing  sections Harrison,  487,  649 
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Return  bome  —  poem 119 

Keversing  cumbs  ..  .Buncb,9— Dorsey.  427,  Tefft  569 
Rheumatism  and  bee-keeping. 292,7(«..Wbiting,  43 
"Ricb"  bee-IawBuit,  4,  355,  579.515, 531. Jardine, 

571 Robinson,  632 

Richest  legacy 548 

KidinK  hobby-horscB Root,  830 

Rights  of  bee-keepers Stockwell,  458 

Ripe-fruit  beetle Fairbanks,  580 

Ripening  honey.  675 1.-ee,  429 

Robber-fly Twining,  57— Cooper,  699 

Robbing.. Reese,  58— Harrison,  J86,  649— Hershi- 

ser.  313— Forgan,  619 Mercer,  764 

Robinson  and  I^aogstroth 18<J 

Roval  Jelly 800 

Runaway  swarm Wescott,    93 

Rye  flour  Sheets,  179— Latham,  219— Axtell  220 

Salt  for  bees  Hodge.  412 

Schliesraayer's  apiary 612 

Schneider's  Albinos  (poem) Cullison,  327 

Scientiflc  squibs  and  blunders,  548 Spitzka,  499 

Season  hints.  Andre,2i5— Harrison, 132— Skinner,  596 
Season— 1888. .  Styer,  42— Demaree,  54— Bramlet, 

56— Thornton,  91 Ran,  199 

Season— 1889.  Doolittle,  470— Park,  540— Weekes- 
ser,  587— Woodward.632—liams, 67 J— Johnson  695 

Second  swarms,  107 Mason,  105 

Secrets  of  bee-keeping,  259 323 

Section-case,  251 681 

Section-press  Theilmann,  218 

Sections.. Dibbern.  440  — Le  Roy,  468— Whiting, 

565  Harbison,  634 

Senior  and  junior 613 

Separators,  133,294,390,779 Gifi'ord,  155— 

Hed'ion.  439 Dibbern.  440,  601 

September  [poem] Arnold,  296 

September  sunrise  [poem] Lyndon,  597 

Set  and  sit  613 

Several  egRs  in  one  cell Moesch.  58o 

Shading  hives.  518,  Tefft,568—Vannoy,569 -Clark,  731 

Shadows  [poem] Andrews,  275 

Shaving  the  combs Abbott,  1H4 

Shiny  bees Phelps,    77 

Shipping  bees  and  queens,  Harrison, 295— Lossing 
297— Vogl.  451—  Macpheraon,  ^20  —  Bingham.  738 

Shippinff-crates  and  supers 831 

Shipping  honey ..Theilmann,  121— Roese,  252 

Short-winced  bees Cohoon,  237 

Size  tif  cells  in  foundation 518 

Size  of  sections 814 

Small  hives  and  system  Taylor,  124,  308 

Snow  around  hives 3 

Snow-flakes 716 

Soiled  sections Dibbern,  6<u 

Something  new 467 

Song  for  May— poem  Rexford,  324 

Sore  eyes  and  erysipelas Kruschke,  249 

Southern  comb  honey Israel,  291 

space  between  supers  and  hives 799 

Spraying  trees,  t!!)l.80ii Larrabee,  7rt— Brickey  779 

Spring  care  of  bees — Graden,  166— Smith,  183— 

Bunch,  199 Dahl,  202 

Spring  dwindling 36 

Spring  management  of  bees Bingham,  22— 

Kirkpatrick.  89— Robertson,  298—  Hershiser,  312 

Spring  work,  228 Stockwell.  37t» 

Starting  an  apiary Harrison,  296 

Starved  brood Wylie.  215 

Starving  bees Clark,  200— Bunch.  378— TefTt,  379 

Statistics— bee-keeping,  83,372,547.707,827— Rusk.  291 

Sterile  queens  Stoner,    92 

Stimulative  feeding,  267 Abbott,  171 

Stinging-bug Russell,  604 

Stingless  bees 387 

Stores  for  winter,  lOI,  278...Beath,  168— Latham,  281 

Storitying  hives,  23 Tinker,    75 

Storni-warners Hodge,  412 

St  raight  combs Robbins,  28~Reese,    58 

Straw  hives Hoke.  252 

Straw  mats Shuck,  615 

Strong  temptation  —poem 168 

Studying  things  that  are  made Hand,  200 

Stung  by  bees 651 

Sub-earth  ventilators,  Eiwood,99,235-Betsinget-,l56 

Sublime  thoughts 730 

Successful  bee-keeping Arnold,  540 

Sugar  for  queen-cages Christie,  652 

Sugar  stores Stout,  237 

Sulphur  fumigation 662 

Sulphur  on  buckwheat 774 

Summer  —poem Beattie,  265 

Sunday  swarming Harrison,  536 

Supers  with  bee-spaces 422 

Surplus  bees  and  combs,6-<l .Bectiiy,    42 

Swarm  in  a  dwelling-house Clemmons,  556 

Swarmine.  275.  53l,5fi4 Vought.  I(k>— Tinker, 

UN)— Anderson,  16ii,  555— McKeon.  182— Pond, 
182— Taylor.  182  —  Demaree,  182  —  Baerstler, 
380-DooIittle,  39l,409-Coverdale.426-8ted- 
dom.  428—  Graves.  428  —  Harrison,  457.  536— 
House,  471— Benedict,  508— Hood,  521— Mon- 

la^rue,  586— Auringer.  587 Rose,  758 

Swarming-box Walker,  135 

Swarmmg  device Wilcox,  380 

Swarm  of  golden  bees —poem Shelley,  340 

Swarm  on  a  carriage Oldfleld.  475 

Swarming-out . . .  Rosser,  12— Reese,  59— Crouley.    72 

Swarming  without  drones 831 

Syrup  for  feeding  bees Harrison,  186 

Taxing  bees Stark,  435— Olney,  620— Secor.  666 

leraperature  and  bees 69 

Temperature  Inside  the  brood-nest . . .  .Doolittle.  325 
Temperature  in  winter,  118.  ...Holtermann,  56— 

Rocse.  218 eooli,  678 

1  heones  In  bee-keeping Hubbard,  167 

Thing  that  makes  the  buzz  —poem Castle,  662 

Third  covers Muth.  629 

'1  id-hlts  about  bees 34i.( 

Tierm^-up.  Gile.  420 

ainkers  system  of  management 25 

Toads  and  bees.  .Strong,  102— Smith,  l7l— Hovis, 

216-Walker.250 Dadant,  264 

Tobacco Hill,  54<>-Aldrich.  587— Woodward,  632 

To-day  and  to-morrow  -poem 432 


Temy  setter'*  scout" —poem Selden, 

Top-bars 

To  Stay  at  home  is  best  —poem Longfellow, 

To  the  hills— poem Palliser, 

Transferring  bees.  308.. Myers, 259— Miller,  279— 

Polndexter.  345 Doolittle, 

Trembling  or  nameless  bee-disease.  484,  Bull,  392 
Beall.540— Skinner,  541,635—  Russell.  571— 
Theilmann,  584,  713  —  Mercer,  643— Dibbern, 

Truth  about  honey Gehring, 

Two  colonies  in  one  hive Harvey, 

Two  queens  in  a  hive Harrison,  295— Hone, 

Uncapped  sections Doolittle, 

Uncapping  honey,  36,  307 Durham,  172— Hill, 

204— Dorsey.  427 : Tefft, 

Under  the  whispering  leaves  —poem.  .Chaddock, 

Unfinished  sections,  108.  682 Coppin, 

Uniting  colonies,  24.=i .  .Axtell.  10— Eidemiller.  11 
Hershiser,  313— Ware.  475— Dahn,  5i->o— Flory, 
539— Harrison,  631— Craycraft,  696— Doolittle, 

Unwired  combs Demaree, 

Varieties  of  clover. .  Wooodward.  764— Harrison, 
VentilatinK  bee-cellars,  41.  741. ..Theilmann,  11, 

121— Whitmer,  137— Miller.  231 Sisson. 

Ventilation  of  hives  71,  Doolittle,  10.  Brokaw.  27 
Secor,280,  Tefrt,346,468.  Parcher.651.  Gehring, 

Visits  to  bee-keepers House,  712— Sherman, 

"Water  for  bees Harrison, 

Water  in  honey  and  cells,  53, 374 Patterson, 

Wax-extractors Sherman, 

Weather 404, 

Weeds Dibbern, 

Weighing  and  mixing  honey 

Weighing  bees... Lyman, 251— Phin, 

What  and  why  of  agriculture 

What  makes  the  summer?- poem HoUey. 

Who  keep  bees,  5 Holtermann, 

Why  bees  desert  hives 

Width  of  hives 

Wild  bees Becker, 

Wing-strokes  in  a  second 

Wintering  bees.  .22,  297,681- Doolittle,  38— Bing- 
ham.44—Snow,44— Holtermann,  56— Larrabee 
75— Axtell.  91  —  Whitmer.  137—  Bealh,  168— 
Latham,  281,  618  — Tyrrel,  295— Svphrlt,  298— 
Hershiser,  328—  Muth,  601,  629—  bufr,602,755 
Shuck,6i5—Lightv.fi50— Hawkins,  652— Cook. 
677—  Vannoy.  690-  Gehring,  712—  Craycraft, 

714— Robinson,  72t>— McKnight 

Wintering  bees  in  the  South Craycraft, 

Winter  song  —poem  

Winter  stores,  827 Holtermann,  56— Church, 

Winter  work Dibbern, 

Wisdom  of  bees "Week, 

Woman's  success  with  bees Thompson. 

Women  as  bee-keepers Stiller,  777— Buller. 

Wooden  combs Cook,  615— Aspinwall,  649, 

Worker-cells  changed  to  drone-cells 

Worker-comb.  133 Newman, 

Work  in  the  apiary Dufl", 

World's  Fair Aspinwall,  580— Holtermann. 
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Marquis,  T.  N.  77 
Marsh,  J.  A.  140 
Martin.  W.  H.  699 
Mason,  Dr.  A.  B.  103,  148, 

1 95,  2 1 4,  233,  324.329,521 1, 

660,739,  755.  756,  815 
Mason  &  Sons,  J.  B.  21 1 
Mason.  W.  105 
Mathews.  R.J.  804 
Matney,  Jas.  A.  44 
Meeker,  E.  F.  44 
Mercer,  L.  E.  628,  643 
Mercer,  Nathan.  236.764 
Merritt,  F.  M.  44 
Meyer,  A.  579 
Millard,  D  314,412,445 
Miller,  Dr.  C.  O.  52,86,151, 

198,229,  231,279,315,554, 

772.  774 
Miller.  J.  M.  A.  92 
Miller,  M.  500 
Miller.  Marion,  413 
Miller,  S.  B.  39,  459 
Sillier,  W.  H.  140 
Miner,  O.  P.  60.  652 
Minthom.Mrs.  P.  W.  507 
Moerch.  Julius.  58i.i 
Moller.  John,  508 
Montague,  D.  A.  586 
Montgomery,  J.  P.  444 
Moore,  W.  L.  661 
Morgan,  H.  A.  475 
Morgan,  Geo.  W.  356 
Moriah Ctr. Mill  Co.  429 
Morris,  Geo.  W.  92.  :i"o 
Morris,  o.  M.  235 
Morris,  S.  R.  297 
Morrison.  Dr.  S.  W.  93,535 
Mosely,  H.  C.  364 
Muser.  Jos.  54o 
Molt.  Chester  A.  425 
Mudgett,  Fred  J.44 

Mulvany.  T.  J.  341.664 
Murray,  Ray.  323 
Muth.c.  P.  601,629 
Muth-Rasmussen,  W.  628 
Myers,  I.  E.  259, 460 

Nebel&Son,J,  204,508,587 
Nelson,  Jas.  A.  61 
Neve.  Henry.  33o 
Newlin,  Milton,  475 
Newman,  J.  H.  599 
Newman,  Thomas  G.  442, 
660,  680,  683,  724,803,  814 
Norton,  J.  G.  77 
Norton.  S.  R.  419,  452,  588 
Null,  Mrs.  J.  M.  635 
Nye,  Bill,  551 

O'Dell,  L.  D.  124 
Ogden,  Geo.  W.  I09 
Oldfleld.  Wm.  475 
Olney.  G  B.  620 
ONeill,  Nellie  F.  376 
Osborn.  C.  I80 
Oswalt,  Jacob,  188 
Olt,  Adolph,  331 
Owens,  J.  J.  644 
Palliser.  F.E.  453 

Palmer.  S.  G.  60 
Parcher,  R.  E.  651 
Park,  D.  V.  396.  540 
Parsons.  C.  C.  524 
l»atterson,  Henry,  426 
Pearce,  J.  A.  387 
Pearson,  W.  27 
Pearson.  Wm.  172 
Peck,  B.  W.  316 
Peck,  J, M.  348 
Peck,  s.  M.564 
Peck,  W.  S.  2-28 
PemberloD,Clarkflon,  124 


Pettit,  S.T.  70.  217 
Petty,  W.  T.  F,  410 
Phelps,  O.  W.  77 
Phenlcle,  C.  A.  715 
Phin,  Prof.  John.  551 
Pickett.  Abner.  92 
Pierce,  Sylvester,  699 
Pierce,  Thos.  M.  308 
Poindexter,  Jas.  345 
Pond,  J.  E.  250.  266,  377, 
435,  440,  457,  .583,  595 

Poppleton,  O.  O.  677 
Porter.  Robt.  P.  388 
Pratt  B  F.  635 
Pratt,  E.  L.  537,  597,  650, 

6.53, 659, 66 1 ,684, 73 1 ,  778, 

81X) 
Pratt,  J.  M.  507,  684 
Pratt,  S.  B.  517 
Princess,  Christian,  420 
Prlngle,  Allen,  72,  149 
Proctor,  Dr.  J.  A.  284 
Purvis,  L.  G.  731 

Quigley.  E.  F.  26^,  742 
Qulnn,  Vincent,  77 

Randall,  A.  F.  675 
Rau,  Samuel,  199 
Rauchfuss,  Frank,  572 
Ray,  Wm.  B.  315 
Rebholz.  M.  475,  539 
Eeed,  I,.  6.  478 
Reese,  John  S.  58, 714, 739 
Reichard,  Levi,  316 
Rennie,  E.  A.  355 
Reynolds,  F.  B.  684 
Reynolds,  Thos.  B.  204 
Rexford,  Eben  B.  324,458 
Rhodes,  A.  M.  76 
RIcard,  Edgar,  651 
Rich,  John  K.  268,  684 
Rich,  S.  W.  4 
Richards.  M.  297 
Richards  &  Co.  J.  508 
Richardson.  P.  M.  427 
Richardson.  W.  T.  6'28 
Richie,  Judge,  279 
Rickenbacher,  J.  A.  27,748 
Richter.  Wm.  156.  628 
Ridout,  C.  G.  109, 195. 203, 

268,  364 
Riley,  Jas.  W.  294 
Rltter,  M.  M.  460 
Robbins,  Alfred,  20 
Robblns,  Daniel  B.28. 668 
Robbins.  G.  F.  219,423,460 
Robertson,  J.  H.  298 
Robinson,  C.  D.  444 
Robinson,  c.  J.  586.  632, 

667,  726,  747,  762,  828 
Robson,  Wm.  236 
Roese,  Rev.  8.43, 212, 218, 

252, 267,  380.  428.508.555, 

598,  633,  763,  777,  803 
Rogers,  H.J.  55 
Rogers,  I.  N.  364 
Root,  A.  1.19.435.453,516 
Root,  B.  R.  1 1 7. 660,  830 
Root,  W.  P.  4.37 
Rose.  Alex.  758 
Rosebrock.  H.H.684.  732 
Rosebrough,  D.  R.188,499, 

764 
Rosenberger,  G.  W.  745 
Rosser,  R.  A.  12 
Rouse,  H.  L.  43, 102 
RoU8e,J.W.775 
Rowe.W.H.330 
Rowe,  W.M.60 
Rummel,  R.  A.  188 
Rusk.  Hun.  J.  M.  291 
Russell,  E.  R.  651 
Russell.  R.S.  123,571,604, 

777 

Ryan,  R.  R.  155 

Salisbury.  F.  A.  19 
Sample,  J.  R.  428 
Sanders,  J.  628 
Sanders,  J.  W.  445,  556 
Snnford.  A.  C.  583 
Sanford.  T.  S.  723 
Sanger.  A.  F.  396 
Sapp,  0.  H.  115 
Saxe,  John  G.  646 
Schacht.Lemcke  &C0.147 
SchaetBe.  E.  H.  633 
Schafer.  Geo.  11 
Schell.  G.  D.  61 
Scherer.  J.  H.  28,  220 
Scheuring,  Paul,  633 
Schnerr.  Lewis,  268 
Schrler,  C.  156 
Schroeder,  Jr.  Alex.  60 
Schultz.Robt.  236,  684 
Scott.  Geo.  G.  364 
Scott.  Jas  A.  205 
Scott,  Jerry,  731 
Secor,  Bugene,45,ioi,  1.50, 

23 1 ,  279,  280, 326,355,456, 

501,554  585,  tiOB,  707.  713, 

772  828 
Seelcy,  H.  M.  77,  219,  268, 

330. 396. 636 
Selden,  Frank,  296 
Shafnit,  W.  A.  44 
Shafnit,  Mrs.  W.  A,  664 
Shaner.  W.  H.  415 
Shaver  Jos.  E.  2'.«,  801 
Sheet.s,  B.  F.  IT9 
Sheldon,  Daniel,  636 
Shelly— ,310 
Sheridan,  P.  364 


Sherlngton,  A.  12.  364.  IXB 
Sherman,  Lucy  J.  5T1, 620, 

829 
Shinier,  I.  H.  396 
Shirer,  Green  R.  .TSO 
Showers.  E.  M.  315, 540 
Shuck.  J.  M.  615 
Shuck,  S.  A.  28 
Simpson.  A.  R.  411 
Sisscin,  H,  3.267 
Sisson.  H.  L.  20:i 
Skinner,  B.  A.  596 
Skinner.  Alonzo,  541,  6'r. 
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Smith,  A.  W.  395.  524,  731 
Smith,  E.  E.  171,  475 
Smith.  E.J.  «X),  731 
Smith,  H.  29S 
Smith,  Miss  Ida,  57,183 
Smith,  John  G.  331 
Smith,  Martha.  556 
Smith.  Mrs.  M.J.  207 
Snow,  Samuel.  44 
Socks.  Wilyum.riS 
Suverhill,  8.  G.  492 
Sperling.  A.  27 
Spitler.  Geo.  28.  26S.  764 
Spltzka.  Dr.  O.  B.  499 
Spradlin,  L.  W.  531 
Stachelhausen.  L.  119,  377 
Stahl,  E,  410 
Staininger,  N.  315, 572 
Staley,  H.  K.  154.  616 
Standish,  B.  H.  476 
Stanley.  Thos.  C.  "G4 
Stark.  Henry.  43.5 
Steddoni.  W.  C.  428 
Stewart,  Leslie.  220 
Stitson.J.  W,691 
Stockwell,  6.  A.379.424,458 
Stokesberry,  R.  R.  348 
Stolley,  Wm.  83.119 ,523,715 
Stoner,  Joe  B  92 
Stordock.  C.  H.  315 
Stout.  Lemuel,  236 
Stout,  W.  92 
Strong.  B.  43. 102.  438 
Student.  2.34 
Styan,  W.  292 
Styer,  E.  R.  42 
Swaner.  J.  C.  59.  330 
Sweet,  Alice,  502 
Sword,  B.  F,  571 
Syphrit,  29S 

Tailor,  M,  251 

Tate,  R  M.  204 

Tate,  W.  R.  587.  747 

Taylor,  B.  124.  308 

Taylor,  R.  L.  8 

Tefft.  J.  W.  346.  3T9.473,  S68 

Theilmann,C.  11.  121.218. 

318,  .364, 396,  419,584,708, 713 
Thomas,  C.  F.  500 
Thompson.  Mrs.  Anna,  460 
Thorne.  W.  B.  619 
Thornton.  John  A.  91 
Tibbetts.  Geo.  F.  804 
Tinker,  Dr.  G.  L.23, 74.100, 

155,  490.  S36 
Toney,  B.  B.  331 
Transue.  Geo.  L.  204 
Tucker,  R.  L.  395,  427,  508 
Tucker,  Vet,  427 
Turner,  J.  E.  '.8.  268,  699 
Twining,  Dana,  57 
Tyrrel,  A.  C,  25,  295 

Van  Deusen  &  Sons,  J. 
220.587 


Vance,  Dr.  J.  W.  458 
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Vogl,  M.  461 
Volkering.  B.  475 
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Wilcox,  F.  500 
Wilcox,  J.  B.  380 
Wilcox,  J.  W.  515 
Wilkins,  C.  W.  779 
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Wuerzer.  Adolph,  13 
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Postal  IVotes  are  no  safer  to  use  in 
letters  than  bank  bills.  Any  one  can  get 
the  money  on  them.  A  Money  Order  can 
be  obtained  at  the  post-ofBce  or  at  the  ex- 
press office  for  5  cents  (only  2  cents  more 
than  a  Postal  Note),  and  is  perfectly  safe; 
if  lost  it  can  be  re-issued. 


|t^°  If  any  one  wants  a  club  of  two  or 
more  weekly  or  monthly  periodicals,  be- 
sides one  or  both  of  our  Journals— send  us 
a  Postal  Card,  and  we  will  then  quote  the 
lowest  possible  price,  by  return  mail.  The 
number  is  too  great  to  enumerate. 


|J^°  We  always  extend  the  term  of  re- 
newal subscriptions  &'om  the  date  of 
expiration  on  our  books.  Present  sub- 
scribers whose  time  may  expire  one,  two, 
three  or  six  months  hence,  can  safely 
renew  now,  without  fear  of  loss  thereby. 


It^~  Clubs  for  anything  in  our  Premium 
List  may  be  for  either  of  our  Joikxals,  or 
for  any  number  of  either  or  both  of  them. 
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AL,FREO   H.  IWEWTOAW, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER. 

xxsintss  %oixus. 


I®"  Read  our  Book  Premium  offer  on  the 
last  page  of  last  Jocknal. 

B^"  Money  In  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Greiner.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid.  For  sale 
at  this  office. 

^g°  Send  us  one  ;\'EW  subscriber,  with 
$1.00,  and  we  will  present  you  with  a  nice 
Pocket  Dictionary. 

S^°  Red  Labels  are  nice  for  PaUs  which 
hold  from  1  to  10  lbs.  of  honey.  Price  $1.00 
per  hundred,  with  name  and  address  printed. 
Sample  free.  * 

dt^"  Calvert's  No.  1  Phenol,  mentioned  in 
Cheshire's  Pamphlet  on  pages  16  and  17,  as 
a  cure  for  foul  brood,  can  be  procured  at 
this  office  at  S5  cents  per  ounce,  by  express. 

J^"  The  date  on  the  wrapper-label  of  this 
paper  indicates  the  end  of  the  month  to 
which  you  have  paid.  If  that  is  past,  please 
send  us  a  dollar  to  advance  that  date  another 
year. 

B^"  Please  send  us  the  names  of  your 
neighbors  who  keep  bees,  and  we  will  send 
them  sample  copies  of  the  Bee  Jourxal. 
Then  please  caU  upon  them  and  get  them  to 
subscribe  with  you. 

H^"  As  there  is  another  firm  of  "Newman 
&  Son"  in  this  city,  our  letters  sometimes 
get  mixed.  Please  write  American  Bee 
Journal  on  the  corner  of  your  envelopes  to 
save  confusion  and  delay. 

1^"  "We  have  soiife  full  sets  of  the  Bee 
JouuNAL  for  1889,  and  new  subscribers  can 
have  the  full  sets  for  1889  and  1890  for 
.<;1.80  until  all  are  gone.  Or,  we  wUl  send 
the  full  sets  for  1887, 1888,  1889  and  1890 
for  *3.00. 

B^~  Systematic  work  in  the  Apiaiy  wiU 
pay.  Use  the  Apiary  Register.  Its  cost  is 
trifling.    Prices : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages)    $100 

"    100  colonies  (220  pages) 1  25 

■'    200  colonies  (420  pages) 1  50 

It^"  When  talking  about  Bees  to  your 
friend  or  neighbor,  you  will  oblige  us  by 
commending  the  Bee  Journal  to  him,  and 
taking  his  subscription  to  send  with  your 
renewal.  For  this  work  we  will  present  you 
with  a  copy  of  the  Convention  Hand  Book, 
by  mail,  postpaid.    It  sells  at  50  cents. 

I^"  We  offer  the  Monthly  Philadelphia 
Farm  Journal,  and  either  the  American 
Bee  Journal  or  Illustrated  Home  Jour- 
nal from  now  until  Dec.  31,  1890,  for  $1.20. 
Or,  we  will  niive  it  free  for  one  year  to  any 
one  who  will  send  us  one  new  subscriber  for 
either  of  our  Journals  with  SI. 00  (the  sub- 
scription price  J. 


■We  Club  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year,  with  any  of  the  following  papers 
or  books,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  l^ASX 
colunm.  The  regular  price  of  both  is  given 
in  the  first  column.  One  year's  subscription 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  must  be  sent 
with  each  order  for  another  paper  or  book: 

Price  of  both.    Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1 00. . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00 1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150 —  140 

Bee-Keepers' Review 150 —  140 

The  Apiculturist 175 165 

Bee-Keepers'  Advance 1  50 —  1  40 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00. . . .  1  80 

Canadian  Honey  Producer...  1  40 —  130 

The  8  above-named  papers 5  65 —  5  00 

and Langstroth  Revised  (Dadant).3  00....  2  75 
Cook's  Manual  (1887  edition)  2  25. . . .  2  00 
Doolittle  on  Queen-Rearing.. 2  00 —  1  75 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2  00 175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal . .  1  60 1  50 

Dzierzon'B  Bee-Book  (cloth). .  .3  00. . . .  2  00 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25.. ..  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00. . . .  2  20 

Western  World  Guide 1  50....  130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..      1  40 

A  Tear  Among  the  Bees 1  75 1  50 

Convention  Hand-Book 1  50 1  30 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean 2  00. . . .  1  75 

Toronto  Globe  (weekly) 2  00. . . .  1  70 

History  of  National  Society . .  1  50 1  25 

American  Poultry  Journal.  ..2  25 —  150 

l>o  mot  send  to  us  for  sample  copies 
of  any  other  papers.  Send  for  such  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  you  want. 


CATARRH. 

CATARRHAL  DEAFNESS-HAY  FEVER. 
A  New  Home  Treatment. 

Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that 
these  diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  living  parasites 
in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
eustachian  tubes.  Microscopic  research, 
however,  has  proved  this  to  be  a  fact,  and 
the  result  of  this  discovery  is  that  a  simple 
remedy  has  been  formulated  whereby 
catarrh,  catarrhal  deafness  and  hay  fever 
are  permanently  cured  in  from  one  to  three 
simple  applications  made  at  home  by  the 
patient  once  in  two  weeks. 

N.  B. — This  treatment  is  not  a  snuff  or  an 
ointment;  both  have  been  discarded  by 
reputable  physicians  as  injurious.  A 
pamphlet  explaining  this  new  treatment  is 
sent  fi-ee  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  pos- 
tage, by  A.  H.  Dixon  &  Son,  337  and  339 
West  King  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. — 
Christian  Advocate. 

Sufferers  fi'om  Catarrhal  troubles  should 
carefully  read  the  above. 
50E26t    Imly. 


COWVENTIOIS  DIRECTORY. 


Frank  Leslie'  Popular  Monthly  for 
January,  1890,  is  a  "Holiday  Number,"  as 
befits  the  season.  It  has  a  new  typographi- 
cal dress  throughout,  and  is,  pictorially, 
probably  the  most  elegant  number  of  Frank 
Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  ever  issued.  The 
colored  frontispiece  is  "  A  Fair  Masquera- 
der."  There  are  numerous  articles  of  lit- 
erary, romantic  or  practical  interest,  while 
the  serial  and  short  steries,  poems  and 
various  departments  are  unusually  full  and 
varied. 


1889.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

Dec.  26,  27.— Michigan  State,  at  Lansing.  Micb. 

II.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 
1890. 
Jan.  8,  9.— Ontario,  at  Belleville,  Ont. 

W.  Couse,  Sec,  StreetAville,  Ont. 

Jan.  15.— Indiana  State,  at  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Geo.  C.  TliompsoD,  Sec.  Southport,  Ind. 
Jan.  20.— Colorado  State,  at  Denver,  Colo. 

E.  Milleaon,  Pres..  Denver,  Colo. 
Jan.  22.— Vermont  State,  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

J.  H.  Larrabee,  Sec.  Larra bee's  Point,  Vt. 

Feb.  5-7.— New  York  State,  at  Rochester.  N.  T. 

G.  H.  Knickerbocker,  Sec  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

May  3.— Susquehanna  Co..  at  Hophottom,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Seeley,  Sec,  Harford,  Pa. 

|y  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinKS.— Ed. 


WINGER'S 

IMPROVED 

FEEb  GRMDER 

is  a  novel  and  in- 
geniously arran- 
ged Grinding 
MUl,  made  to  at- 
tach to  10  or  13 
foot  Pumping 
Wind-Mills,  oper- 
•ited  by  an  elbow 
attached  to  main 
pumping  rod  in 
such  a  manner 
that  it  can  be  at- 
tached or  detach- 
ed in  a  minute, 
so  that  jou  can  either  pump  or  giind,  or  do 
both  at  the  same  time.  It  works  with  a 
reciprocating  lever,  so  arranged  that  it 
grinds  on  the  up-motion  of  the  Wind-Mill. 
The  Grinder  consists  of  a  double-metal  case 
and  3  burrs,  two  remaining  stationary  and 
one  revolving  in  the  center,  producing  a 
double-gi'inding  surface,  two-fold  greater 
than  any  other  known  to  the  world,  and 
will  giind  more  than  the  ordinary  farmer 
needs.  It  can  be  changed  from  grinding 
coarse  to  fine  by  simply  turning  one  nut. 

Price,  $30.  We  will  present  one  of  these 
Feed  Grinders  to  any  one  who  will  send  us 
75  subscribers  to  our  Journals,  at  ^1.00 
each. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  this  paper 
promptly,  will  please  notify  us  at  once. 


Certificate  to  Get  Wholesale  Priees. 

We  can  furnish  ANY  THING  YOU  M.\Y 
WANT  at  absolutely  wholesale  prices.  Why 
pay  exorbitant  prices  in  your  owu  town  when 
yoii  can  buv  in  Chicago,  through  us,  at  whole- 
sale prices  ^  We  can  save  you  from  8  to  50  per 
cent,  on  all  different  kinds  of  goods  manufac- 
tured. You  can  only  obtain  the  foregoing 
advantage  by  becoming  a  subscriber  to  either 
the  Illustrated  Home  Journal  or  the  American 
Bee  Journal ;  OTHERWISE,  a  Membership 
ALONE  will  cost  you  $1.00  per  year. 

For  $2.00,  we  send  one  copy  of  cither.  Crime 
of  the  Century  iDr.Cronin'sMurderi.  liittle 
Giant  Encyclopedia,  or  Ideal  Cookery  Book 
—Illustrated  and  bound,  price,  11.50  each— One 
year's  subscription  to  American  Bee  Journal, 
or  Illustrated  Home  Journal,  price,  $1.00  per 
vear— Membership  Certificate  for  1  year  from 
date  of  issue,  price,  fl.OO  per  year— total,  $3.50. 

It  you  will  order  Clothing',  Pumitnre, 
Dress  Goods,  Stoves,  Silverware,  tec,  to 
the  amount  of  ^'25.00,  send  monev  with  the 
order.  We  will  send  you  BETTER  goods  than 
you  can  buy  at  retiiil  for  $25.00,  together  with 
the  above  Book,  Puikt  and  Certificate,  and  in 
many  cases  return  you  money  besides. 

Send  by  Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 
Address  all  orders  for  goods  and  mail  to  the 

NATIONAJ;  FUSCHASING  AQENCT, 

323-.325  Dearborn  St.,  Suite  18-20,    CHICAGO 


TME!^    MMEi^RICMK    WmW    JQJSmn&I^. 
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BEE  KEEPERS^REVIEW 

A    50  -  CEINT  MONTHIiV  tbat  gives  the 

-^  cream  of  ApicuUural  Literature  ;  points 

out  errors  and  fallacious  ideas  ;  and  it  gives, 

each  month,  the  views  of  leading  bee-keepers 

upon  some  special  topic.    Tliree  Samples 

Free. 

\V.  SE.  HUTCHINSON, 

26Etf    613  Wood  St.,         FLINT,  MrCHIGAN. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


An  Elegant  Monthly  for  the 
FAMII^V   AWI>    FIRESIDE, 

At  ^1.00  a  Year. 

Printed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and 

profusely  embellished  with  Magnificent 

and  costly  Engravings. 

PUBLISHERS     ■    "wttj 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


OUR  BOOK  PREMIUMS 

We  desire  to  get  our  friends  all  through  the  country  to  aid  us  in  increasing  our  list  of 
Subscribers  to  the 

AMERICAN  BEE  .lOURML— Weekly,  16  Pages,  .$'1.00  a  Year ;  and 
The  ILLISTIIATED  HOME  .JOURML-Moiitlily,  36  Pages,  .$1.00  a  Year. 

We  make  the  reader  this  proposition:  If  you  will  get  us  Xw©  Nevr  Siibsoribei-s 

to  either  of  the  JOURNALS,  we  will  present  you  with  either  of  the  following  Books, 
as  you  may  choose : 

DOOLITTLE'S    QUEEN-REAKING, 

with  Appendix —  170  Pages.     Or 

MILLER'S  "YEAR  AMONG  THE  BEES," 

which  contains  114  Pages. 

These  editions  are  not  for  sale,  but  are  gotten  up  specially  as  Premiums  for  securing 
New  Subscribers.  They  are  nicely  printed,  and  bound  in  strong  paper  covers,  and  will 
be  sent  free  of  postage,  as  pay  for  work  to  be  done  for  us.  Clubs  need  not  be  located  at 
one  po«-office,  and  may  contain  one  "  Bee  Journal  "  and  one  "  Home  Journal  "  to  the 
same  or  different  addresses  ;   or  both  may  be  for  either  Jouunai-,  as  may  be  desired. 

Dickens  or  Waverley  may  be  obtained  for  each  subscriber  in  this  Club,  as  offered 
below  on  this  page. 

All  who  subscribe  now  for  1890,  will  have  all  the  rest  of  litis  year's  nnmbers 
free— so  the  sooner  they  subscribe,  the  more  they  will  get  for  their  money. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON,  933  &  925  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


It  Is  a  moral  and  intellectual  educator,  and 
te  invaluable  in  every  library,  as  well  as  a  very 
attractive  and  inspiring  ornament  in  every 
drawing-room.    Each  issue  contains  30  pages. 

Its  historical  and  biographical  sketches,  as 
well  as  its  stories,  arc  charming;  its  depart- 
ments for  the  Young  Folks,  the  Household, 
and  the  Family  Circle  are  very  interesting, 
and  all  who  examine  it  are  sure  to  become 
regular  subscribers.    It  captivates  them  all. 

A  Sample  Copy  will  be  sent  free,  upon 
application  to  the  publishers. 

The  IlitUSTRATED  HOM£  JOUBNAI. 

will  be  clubbed  with  the  Aniericau  Bei-  .Journal 
and  both  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  for  one  year,  for  $1.50. 


ClUBBIM  -READ  THIS! 

I'n'Ilil.  Club  Thomas  G.  Newman  &  Son's 
ILLUSTRATED  HOME  JOURNAL  with 
the  American  Agriculturist  for  *l.(iO ;  with  the 
Youth's  CumpaiiiOD  (new  subscriber),  for$1.95 ; 
with  the  Farm  Journal,  lor  95  cents;  with  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  for  $1.65;  with  Har- 
pers'Magazine,  for  13.85;  with  the  New  York 
Tribune(weekly),for$l.G5;  with  the  New  York 
World  (weekly),  lor  S1.60;  and  1,000  others  at 
equally  good  "rates.  Remember  this  includes 
the  "  Illustrated  Home  Journal"  for  one  Full 
Year  besides  the  Paper  named. 

Address,        C.  M.  GOODSPEED, 
46E5t      THORN  HILL,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Year  among  the  Bees, 


A  Talk  about  tome  of  the  Jmplermntj,  Plans 

and  Practices  of  a  Bee-keeper  of  25  years* 

Experieiue,  who  has  for  8  years  made  the 

Production  of  Honey  *«  Exel'isive 

Business. 


Price.  IS  centB,  by  mall.  This  Is  &  new  work 
of  about  114  paces,  well-printed  ana  nicely  bound 
In  clotb.   Address, 

TBOS.  G.  NEWIT  AN  &  SON, 
023  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  lU* 


Catalogue  of 
Plants  and  Trees 

FREE! 


PURDY'S 

A  10-p  Quarterly  DC^f\Dr\CO 
at  only 'J5  cts.  per  fl  El O  W  ■%  L^  d« 

year.  Every  fruit  grower  should  take  it.  Every 
No.  worth  $1.    A.  M.  PUUDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y 

AND  EVAPORATOR 


;,A2t    IMlt 

MEN  Answering  this  advertisement,  Mei 


I    This   JOURNAL. 


THE  DELAWARE  FARM  AND  HOME 

Is  the  only  Agricultural  paper  published  ou 
the  Delaware  aud  Maryland  Peninsuhv,  thai 
wonderful  Fruit  garden,  the  center  of  Peach 
and  Berry  production.  It  reaches  the  intelli- 
gent wealthy  farmers  and  fruit-men.  Adver- 
tising rates  on  application.  Samples  free. 
Agents  wanted.    Price,  $1.00  per  year. 

BEIiAWARE  FABM  AND  HOME, 
9M2t  49A4t  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

WHEN  ANSweniNG  THIS  Adveptisement,  Mention  this  journal- 


Useful  Scales 

The  Union  or  Family  Scale. 


SCIENTIFIC 

QUEEN-REARING 

AS    PRACTICA1.I.Y    APPLIED; 

Being  a  Method  by  which  tbe  very  best  of 

Queen-Bees  are  reared  in  perfect  accord 

with  Nature'  Ways  ;  by 

a.   M.    DOOLITTLE, 

Borodino,  1%.  If. 

In  this  book  the  author  details  the  results 
of  hie  Experiments  in  Rearing  Queen-Bees  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  is  the  first 
to  present  his  discoveries  to  the  World. 

Bound  in  Cloth— 176  pages— Price,  $1.00, 
postpaid  ;  or.  It  will  be  Clubbed  with  the 
American  Bee  Journal  one  year,  for  $1.75 — 
with  the  Illustrated  Home  Journal,  for  $1.75  ; 
or  the  two  Journals  and  tbe  Book  for  $2.50. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

92a  &  92.5  W.  Madieon-St CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


BRIGHT  ITAIiIAN  Bees  and  (tueens, 
Bee-Hives.  Sections,  Foundation,  etc. 
12Aly  H.  H.  BUETEB,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 
Written  Jor  the  American,  Bee  Jmirnal 


This  Scale  has  eteel  bearings,  and  it  weighs 
from  W-ounce  to  240  pounds.  Price,  with  a 
Single  Brass  Beam,  aa,  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, J.'i.OO.  With  DouBle  Beam  for  taking  the 
tare,  $3.50. 

The  Little  Detective  Scale. 


This  little  Scale  is  made  with  steel  hearings, 
and  a  braes  Beam,  and  will  weigh  accurately 
>4-ounce  to  25  pounds.  It  supplies  the  great 
demand  for  a  Housekeeper's  Scale.    Prices  : 

Single  beam,  no  scoop $2.00. 

'•  "      tin     "     2.50. 

Double    "      no  scoop 3.00. 

tin     '•      3.50. 

fS^  All  ordere  filled  promptly. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  025  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILLS. 

SWUV  0  iKickcts  of  mv  choicest  Flower  Seeds 
iMjliUO  luc.  Beautiful  Catalogue  free.  F.  B. 
MILLS,  Thorn  Hill,  N.  Y.  IM-lt    lC4t 
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BEE-KEEPERS* 

SUPPLIES. 


QIIAI4ITY  «nd  Workmanship  unsurpassed. 
We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Bee-Keepers' 
with  Supplies  promptly,  and  with  Goods  of 
uniform  excellence  as  heretofore.  Our  hives 
ail  take  the  Simplicity  Frame.  The  "Falcon" 
Chaff  Hive  and  the  "CHAUTAUQUA"  Hive, 
with  DEAD  AIR  SPACES,  are  laoth  giving  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  We  manufacture  a  full 
line  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies,  including 

"  Falcon  "  Brand  Foundation. 

0f~  We  gladly  furnish  Estimates  and  solicit 
Correspondence.  Send  for  Illustrated  Price- 
List  for  1889,  free. 

The  W.  T.  FAI.CONER  MFG.  CO., 

lAlv  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y., 

Successors  to  W.  T.  Falconer. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Jouriuil. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY 

WE   have   a   Large  Quantity  of   CHOICE 
WHITE  EXTRACTED  HONEY  For 

Sale,  In  kegs  holding  about  200  pounds  each, 
which  we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars  at  8 
Cents  per  pound.    Orders  are  solicited. 
THOS.  e.  NE\¥MAN  <fe  SON, 

623  &  925  West  Madlson-Street.  -  CHICAGO.  ILLS. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE   eLASS    UONET-JARS,  etc 

For  Circolars,  apply  to 

CIIAK1.E8  F.  MITTH  Oi  BON. 

Cor.  Freeman  &  Central  Aves.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

P.  8.— Send  IOC.  for  Practical  Uinta  to  Bee-Keeperg 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


lAly 


BEE  KEEPERS 

Should  send  for  my  circu- 
lar. It  describes  the  best 
Hives,  the  best  Cases,  the 
best  Feeders  and  the  best 
Methods.    Address, 

J.  M.  SHUcK, 

DES    MOINES,    IOWA.. 


Mention  th^  American  Bee  Journal. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing  your  Orders  for  SUPPLI E8, 
write  for  prices  on  <.>ne-l*iece  Basswood  Sections 
Bee  -  Uives,  Shipping  -  Crates.  Krames,  Foundation, 
Smokers,  etc.    Address, 

B.  H.  SCHMIDT  <&  CO., 
2i5A2«t  NEW  LONDON,  Waupaca  Co.,  WIS. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

WE  are  now  offering  our  No.  1  V-Groove 
Sections  in  lots  of  500.  at  $.3  per  1,000 ; 
No.  2  Sections  at  $2  per  1,000.  For  prices  on 
Foundation,  Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  SiC,  &e., 
send  tor  Price-List.    Address, 

J.  STAUFFEK  ic  SONS, 

(Successors  to  B.  J.  Miller  &  Co.,) 
31Atf  NAPPANEE,  IND. 

Mention  ((u  American  Bee  Journal. 


BEE-KeEPERS'  6DIDE ! 

EVERY   Farmer  and   Bee-Keeper  should 
have  it.    The 

loth  1,000,  Wholly  Revised! 

MUCH    ENLARGED! 

Contains  many  more  beautiful  Illustrations 
and  is  up  to  date.  It  is  both  PRACTICAL  and 
SCIENTIFIC. 

Prices:  By  mail,  $1.50.  To  dealers,  $1.00 
In  100  lotB,  by  freight,  50  per  cent.  off. 

Address        A.J.COOK, 

Agricultural  College,  Kllcb. 
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BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS,  ETC. 

WE  make  the  best  Bee-Hives,  Shipping- 
Crates,  Sections,  &c.,  in  the  world,  and 
sell  them  the  cheapest.  We  are  offering  our 
choicest  white  1-piece  4!4x4H  Sections,  in  lots 
of  500,  at  $3.50  per  1,000.  ^T"  Parties  wanting 
more,  should  write  for  special  prices.  No.  2 
Sections  at  $2.00  per  M.  Catalogues  free,  but 
sent  only  when  ordered.    Address. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

WATERTQWN.  WIS. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Jinimal. 


British.  Bee  Journal 

AND  BEE-EEEPEBS'  ADVISES, 

IS  published  every  week,  at  6s.  6d.  per 
annum.  It  contains  the  very  best  practical 
Information  for  the  apiarist.  It  is  edited  by 
Thomas  Wm.  Cowan,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  and 
published  by  John  Huckle,  King's  Langley 
Herts.  England. 


GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN    PRICES! 


WJR  now  sell  our  Premium  No.  1  One-Piece  Sec- 
tions at  $3.(n>  per  M  ;  No.  2  at  fS-W,  A  liberal 
discount  will  beniade  on  larKCr  orders.  DEALERS 
would  do  well  to  get  our  figures  before  buying  else- 
where. 

We  are  selling  WOOD  SEPARATORS  at  bottom 
prices,  and  furnishing  BERRY-BOXES,  BASKETS 
and  CRATES  at  thelowest  rates. 

SW~  Send  for  Catalogue  with  Reduced  Prices. 
Address  as  in  the  cut  bove. 

Mention  theAmericmi  Bee  Journal. 


DISCOUNT  NOTICE. 

DURING  the  months  of  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December  I  offer  a  DISCOUNT 
of  10  to  6  per  cent,  for  GOODS  purchased 
for  next  season's  use. 
J^~  Prlce-Iilst  Free. 

Address.  J.  M.  KINZIE, 

20Aly  ROCHESTER,  Oakland  Co.,  MICH. 

Me^ition  the  American  Bee  Jounuil. 


Patent  Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation 

High  Side  Walls,  4  to  14  square 

feet  to  the  pound.  Wholesale  and 

Retail.  Circulars  and  Samples  free 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  A:  SONS, 

(SOLE   MANtlTACTURERS), 

lAtf      SPROUT  BROOK,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


BEE-KEEPERS, 

TAKE    NOTICE! 

TS^E  will  allow  a  IieaTy  discount  on  the 
T  »    Orders  received  this  Fall  and  Winter. 

Estimates  furnished,  and  correspondence  so- 
licited.   New  Price-l^lst  ready  Dec.  Ist, 

A.  F.  STAUFFER  &  CO., 

40Etf  STERLING.  Whiteside  Co.,  ILL. 

Mention  the  American  Bee  Journal, 


No.  1,  $2.00... No.  2,  $1.75.  .No.  3,  $l-60. 
No.  4,     1.25. ..No.  5,     I.OO...N0.6,       .65. 

Knife,  $1.15. 

On  receipt   of   the  above   price. 


SMOKERS 


AND 


KNIVES 


will  be  sent  postpaid.    Descriptive  Circulars 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  request  card. 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Smokers  are 
staple  tools,  and  have  been  used  Ten  Years 
without  complaint,  and  are  the  only  stove- 
wood,  clear-smoke  Bee-Smokers.  No  giving 
out.  No  fussing.  No  going  out.  No  vexation. 
Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 


32Atf 


ABRONIA,  Allegan  Co.,  MICH. 


RERUM  C06N0SCERE  CAUSAS, 

To  liuoir  tlie  Causes  of  Things  is  the 
key  to  Success  in  any  Industry.  If  you 
wish  to  succeed  In  the  Bee-Rasiness,  you 
must  read  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
most  Successful  Methods  of  Bee-Management 
and  Honey-Production. 

LANGSTBOTH'S  WORE, 

REVISED  BY  DADANT, 

Contains  the  result  of  practical  experience 

with  Bees.  It  gives  the  Physiology  of  the 
Bee,  with  numerous  Quotations  from  the 
latest  Scientific  Writers,  the  Desoription  of 
the  best  Hives,  Directions  for  the  Proper 
Management  and  Handling  of  Bees  ;  the  most 
Practical  ^letliods  of  Queen-Rearins, 
Swarming  (Natural  and  Artificial),  with  con- 
trolling methods  ;  instructions  on  Establish- 
ing Apiaries,  Transferring,  Shipping,  Mailing, 
Feeding,  Wintering  :  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
ducing Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  the 
Handling  an  Harvesting  of  Honey,  the  Mak- 
ing of  Comb  Foundation,  &c.,  &c. 

The  instructions  for  the  Rendering  ot 
Beesivax  are  alone  worth  the  price  ot  the 
Book,  to  many  bee-keepers  who  waste  a  part 
of  their  Wax  in  Rendering  it. 

This  Book,  "the  most  complete  ever  pub- 
lished," is  shortly  to  be  published  in  the 
French,  Italian  and  German  Languages,  by 
Practical  European  Apiarists.  It  is  highly 
recommended  by  all  publishers  of  Bee-Liter- 
ature in  I  he  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the  New. 

Clotb  Rlndiug,  550  Pages,  199  Engrav- 
ings, 19  Full-Page  Plates.  Gilt  front  and  back. 
This  book  is  an  Ornament  to  any  Library. 

Price:  By  Express,  $1.85.  By  Mail,  pre- 
paid, $2.00.  Special  prices  to  Dealers  who 
wish  to  advertise  it  in  their  Circulars. 

t^~  We  also  offer  for  Sale, 

20,000  Lbs.  of  Honey 

of  our  Crop  of  1889  ; 

25Tonsof  CorabFoimdatiou 

Smokers,  Bee-Veils  of  Imported  Material,  &o. 
Send  for  Circular.    Address, 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 

HAMILTON,  Hancock  Co.,  ILLS. 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

Beeswax.— We  wiU  pay  84  cents  per 

pound,  in  Cash,  for  Yellow  Beeswax,  deliv- 
ered here. 

I®^  To  avoid  mistakes,  the  name  of  the 
shipper  should  always  be  on  each  pacliage. 

THOS.  G.  NEWTttAN  &  SON, 
923  Si  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILLS 


oGnd  75   uBntS  YeaTamongthe'sees:'  - 
114  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address. 

DR.  C.  C.  ITni.l.ER, 

20Atf  MARENGO,  ILLS. 


